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PREFACE   TO   VOL.   II. 


IT  is  necessary  here  only  to  repeat  that  these  papers  are 
printed  from  MSS.  which  were  not  designed  for  publi- 
cation, and  that  they  are  intended  to  present  the  growth  and 
not  the  final  results  of  the  thoughts  they  contain. 

They  speak  for  themselves ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to 
observe  that  (as  must  have  been  the  case)  certain  changes 
in  mode  of  expression  accompanied  the  changes  of  the 
thought ;  so  that  forms  of  words  came  in  time  to  be  used  in 
meanings  that  might  seem  at  first  inconsistent  with  their 
previous  signification.  I  have  indicated  this  here  and 
there;  and  think  it  will  occasion  no  confusion  if  it  is 
remembered,  and  the  inevitableness  of  it  recognized. 

I  take,  however,  this  opportunity  to  explain  a  few 
terms  which  occur  in  meanings  other  than  their  customary 
ones. 
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The  terms  nutrition  and  function  I  have  adopted  from 
physiology,  and  applied  to  the  mental  and  moral  life  of 
man.  They  mean,  always,  the  production  of  a  tension,  and 
its  ceasing ;  with  this  idea  also  implied,  that  the  tension  is 
produced  in  an  '  organization,'  that  is,  under  conditions 
whereby  the  ceasing  of  the  tension  produced  definite  results, 
or  a  '  function.'  For  example  :  the  process  of  a  reductio 
ad  ahsurdum,  with  its  impossible  consequences  enforced  by 
sound  logic,  and  ending  in  a  correction  of  the  premiss,  is  a 
mental  'nutrition'  ending  in  a  'function;'  the  tension 
against  reason  is  the  nutrition ;  the  change  of  basis,  in 
which  the  tension  ceases,  is  the  function.  So  too  in  the 
cases  in  which  a  false  thought  of  right  enforces  a  false  duty, 
making  a  '  tension  '  against  the  moral  reason,  which  ceases 
with  a  truer  apprehension  of  the  duty:  here  is  a  moral 
nutrition  and  a  function. 

The  words  theory  and  interpretation  are  used  in  a  sense 
precisely  corresponding :  theory  means  that  which  is  im- 
posed on  us  as  true  while  there  is  an  error  in  the  basis  of 
our  thought ;  interpretation,  the  rectifying  of  the  basis. 

The  word  polarity  has  been  used  rather  in  unusual 
connections  than  with  unusual  meaning.  It  denotes  nothing 
more  than  an  oppositeness  in  two  things,  which  implies  in 
them  a  special  tendency  to  union.  The  positive  and  negative 
electricities  are  examples  of  polar  opposites. 


Ill 

Continuous  and  transitive  vibrations  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  context.  The  motion  of  a  pendulum  is  a 
continuous  vibration,  the  upward  motion  being  of  the  same 
form  as  the  downward  ;  a  body  falling  into  water,  and 
making  the  water  rise,  is  a  transitive  vibration  ;  the  upward 
motion,  though  equivalent  to  the  downward,  being  changed 
in  form. 

One  new  word  I  have  introduced,  which  I  would  prefer 
to  have  omitted  if  it  had  not  been  too  much  interwoven 
with  the  thoughts — the  word  actualism.  This  term  I  gave, 
for  convenience,  to  the  general  conception  I  had  formed  ; 
it  is  parallel  to  idealism,  materialism,  positivism,  &c.,  and 
was  adopted  to  express  the  idea  that  all  existence  is  truly 
active  or  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  inert  or  dead. 

JAMES  HINTON. 
LONDON,  1871. 
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TT  is  only  because  all  things  have  a  dependence  on  and  relation  to  a 
spiritual  'actuality'  that  language  exists  at  all.  Man  speaks  because 
he  is  a  spiritual  Being.  Without  this  spiritual  meaning  of  things,  and 
therefore  of  words,  language  is  an  impossibility.  Beasts  do  not  speak 
because  they  have  not  '  things '  around  them  [perhaps  they  perceive 
'matter  and  motion'  only].  So  there  is  great  significance  in  a  child's 
beginning  to  speak ;  it  shows  moral  Being,  a  perception  of  '  things.' 
The  two  go  together.  Mere  matter  and  motion  could  not  be  tied  to 
such  a  spiritual  thing  as  language,  still  less  could  give  birth  to  it.  And 
that  words  shd  necessarily  designate  physical  things,  too,  is  very  clear, 
for  it  is  only  so  that  they  can  designate  spiritual  facts :  they  cannot 
mean  one  without  meaning  the  other,  because  the  two  are  inseparable. 
Words  do  affirm  the  identity  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual. 

See  how  the  word  '  real '  in  some  cases  affirms  too  little,  in  others  too 
much:  a  real  God,  too  little ;  God  is  not  real,  He  is  actual,  is  Being : 
real  matter,  too  much ;  matter  is  ideal.  In  truth,  how  can  we  wonder 
at  the  perplexity  and  mystery  in  wh  all  our  conceptions  of  the  true 
nature  of  Being  and  of  our  relations  to  God,  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
physical  alike,  are  involved  ?  What  could  be  more  adapted  to  produce 
them  than  the  considering  as  real  a  fiction  like  matter ;  the  embodying 
in  thingality  that  wh  has  not  a  single  property  in  common  with  things? 
It  is  Science  with  its  hypotheses  and  fictions,  represented  as  real,  that 
has  put  us  all  astray.  A  '  real  matter '  accounts  for  it  all ;  with  such 
a  chimera  filling  our  imaginations  how  could  we  see  ?  Science  demands 
such  hypotheses  for  her  advance  but  that  is  all  the  use  they  have,  and 
when  they  have  fulfilled  this  end  the  only  course  of  wisdom  is  at  once 
and  most  willingly  to  drop  them.  But  the  pity  is  that  when  by  our 
hypotheses  we  have  rendered  things  obscure  we  will  insist  that  the  ob- 
scurity is  in  the  things  themselves,  and  will  not  see  simplicity,  because 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  such  knowledge  is  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  human  mind.  I  grant  that  in  the  real-matter  hypothesis  it  is 
very  little  indeed,  worth  knowing,  that  can  be  known.  The  choice  is 
between  going  on  to  try  to  imagine  a  real  matter,  or  to  see  the  actual — 
to  know.  It  may  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  '  things '  are  matter  and 
force  in  a  certain  form  :  and  this  looks  formidable  at  first.  But  observe 
(1)  '  things  '  are  not  mere  matter  and  force  in  a  certain  form,  they  have 
a  meaning,  a  relation  to  us,  by  wh  they  are  '  things.'  And  hence  see  : 
things  clearly  can  only  be  from  a  relation  to  mind  or  a  percipient, 
there  are  and  can  be  no  things  without  a  percipient.  This  is  the  truth, 
surely,  of  Ferrier,  wh  he  obscures  by  mixing  up  the  idea  of  matter.  An 
essential  mental  element  is  involved  in  '  things.'  The  conception  of 
matter  and  force  surely  is,  as  it  were,  desigiioi  to  eliminate  this  mental 

[Metaphysics,  342.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  646.  u 


element ;  to  arrive  if  possible  at  that  wh  exists  apart  from  the  mind  ; 
hut  this  it  does  chimerically,  phenomenally  only.     That  wh  truly  exists 
apart  from  the  mind,  is  spiritual  act ;  into  wh  matter  and  force  are  in- 
terpreted.     This  spiritual  or  moral  act  becomes  '  things  ' — is  perceived 
as  things — solely  by  virtue  of  the  '  mind;'  by  influence  of  our  not-being. 
The  '  mind '  is  first  from  our  not-being  :  things,  or  the  physical,  from 
the  relation  of  the  moral  fact — the  spiritual  universe — to  that.     The 
mind  is  before  the  physical ;  the  physical  through  the  mental ;  but  the 
actual  universe  is  God's  act,  wh  is  before  and  wholly  independent  of 
both.  But  clearly  matter  and  force  are  not,  -without  mind;  they  are  mental 
abstractions,  even  more  from  mind  than  'things,'  from  and  through  -wh 
they  come.     (2)  things  are  not  merely  matter  and  force  in  a  certain 
form,  even  scientifically  considered.     For  in  point  of  fact  all  '  things  ' 
are  produced  from  other  things,  not  from  abstract  matter,  &c.     One 
thing  is,  by  influence  of  force,  converted  into  another  thing ;  this  is  the 
great  and  constant  fact  of  nature  ;  with  palpable  things,  large  and 
tangible,  just  as  with  chemistry ;  one  thing  produced  from  another  or 
others,  is  the  one  fact  of  ordinary  life.     Seen  in  this  way  chemistry 
loses  its  mysteriousness. 

Consider  this  with  regard  to  the  view  that  only  not-being  can  be  dis- 
troyed,  or  cease  ;  does  it  not  involve  that  '  things  '  are  not-being  ;  for 
they  cease,  they  are  destroyed.     I  think  this  must  be  an  acceptable  con- 
sequence.    It  shd  be  so  :  '  things '  are  not-being.     Are  they  not  things 
to  us  ;  i.  e.  forms,  by  virtue  of  not-being  only  ?     But  again :  it  is  mat- 
ter and  motion  that  do  not  cease  or  are  not  destroyed  :  but  matter  is 
emphatically  not-being,  it  is  inertia.     This  seems  not  right ;  not-being 
is  that  wh  is  not  destroyed.    And  yet  there  is  more  to  be  thought  about. 
Matter  and  motion  I  think  are  clearly  two  terms  for  the  one  idea  of 
'  physical  force ;'  both  make  up  as  it  were  but  the  one  conception  of 
force.    And  the  abstract  matter,  apart  from  the  force,  is  just  that  '  not- 
being  '  by  wh  the  force  is  rendered  physical  or  thingal ;  i.  e.  merely 
passive.     The  matter  is  the  not-being,  rendered  necessary  by  the  re-al- 
ity,  the  passiveness,  of  the  force,  or  causing  the  thingality ;  that  by  its 
relation  to  wh  it  is  not  '  actual '  or  spiritual.     This  is  the  meaning,  the 
necessity,  of  the  abstract  matter  wh  we  cannot  do  without ;  it  is  the 
1  not'  whereby  the  world  is  real,  instead  of  actual.  And  this  links  itself 
to  another  view:  substance— substratum — is  thus  the  same  as  'hypo- 
thesis ;'  matter  is  '  hypothesis ;'  both  alike  represent,  are  names  for, 
not-being.     We  see  this  already  respecting  hypothesis  ;  it  only  marks 
our  ignorance,  the  not-being  of  knowledge.     So  substance,  substratum, 
matter,  only  marks  the  not-being  of  action. 

Thus  we  see  also  how  there  is  no  spiritual  substance.    The  actual  has 
no  '  substance  :'  substance  marks  the  absence  of  act ;  belongs  only  to 
'things.'  There  is  material  and  mental  'substance,'  but  no  spiritual  sub- 
stance. It  is  only  passion,  that  wh  is  not  action  but  the  image  of  it,  that 
requires  a  '  substance.'     Action  requires  no  substratum,  can  have  none, 
it  exists  only  as  action,  and  in  acting ;  only  that  wh  is  to  related  not- 
being  is  related  to  substance.     How  strange  it  is,  and  how  it  shows  the 
'  not '  in  us,  that  it  is  emphatically  the  '  not '  that  we  call  the  reality, 
the  substance :  the  '  inertia '  is  the  main  point,  the  verity,  to  us.    Thus 
do  I  not  arrive  again  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  '  substance '  of 
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a  moral  Being ;  that  moral  Being  is  essentially  action  ?     God  is  Love. 

The  question  of  a  real,  or  truly  existing,  matter,  is  thus  in  fact  the 
question  of  a  truly  existing  'not- being.'     And  the  answer  therefore 
clearly  must  he  in  the  negative  ;  i.e.  it  is  and  must  be  only  in  relation 
to  us,  by  means  of  us  as  it  were  :  the  only  not-being  is  subjective : 
[unless  we  hold  the  Manichean  doctrine,  that  the  Devil — the  '  not ' — 
created  matter  ;  a  true  not-being  external  to  and  apart  from  ourselves. 
But  I  wholly  prefer  the  doctrine  that  the  not-being  is  solely  in  our- 
selves ;  and  that  the  true  existence  is  Being,  spiritual  moral  Being,  or 
action  only].     Matter  therefore  is  subjective,  even  as  we  know ;  it  is  an 
abstraction,  an  idea,  an  inference,  a  mode  of  our  thought. 

Practically,  how  mathematics  fills  Science  with  the  merest  hypoth- 
eses, and  most  unscrupulously.  Hence  surely  in  part  the  extraordinarily 
theoretical  character  of  modern  Science ;  mathematicians  inventing  hy- 
potheses ad  libitum  ;  the  application  of  mathematical  formulae  being 
held  to  justify  any  introduction  of  hypotheses  ;  as  if  mathematics  were 
more  worthy  of  trust,  as  such,  than  any  other  mode  of  abstract  reason- 
ing ;  as  if  metaphysics  were  not  just  as  truly  demonstrative,  indeed  as 
adapted  for  eliciting  truth.      Is  not  mathematics  simply  the  modern 
scholasticism,  and  rendering  our  knowledge  just  as  hypothetical,  as 
crude  and  complicated  as  the  old  dialetics  ?  Both  deal  only  with  formu- 
las, leaving  the  fundamental  conceptions  as  it  were  to  chance  ;  the  on- 
ly demand  respecting  them  being  that  under  the  use  of  the  formula,  or 
method,  the  result  shall  be  right,  or  at  least  shall  appear  so.     There  is 
this  essential  agreement  between  them ;  they  are  both  entirely  hypoth- 
etical ;  demand  only  that  the  treatment  of  the  hypotheses  shall  give  the 
desired  result,  and  that  is  enough.     Either  will  invent  or  suppose  any- 
thing, if  it  will  do. — The  very  idea  of  '  talent ;'  it  exists  only  to  be 
overthrown.      And  how  essentially  metaphysical  is  the  fundamental 
conception  of  transcendental  mathematics — the  doctrine  of  limit ;  is  it 
not  purely  subjective  (and  even  mystical)?     Mathematics  is,  in  truth, 
only  a  branch  of  metaphysics  ;  and  this  is  the  good  of  it ;  its  strength 
and  glory,  not  its  shame.    It  is  the  mode  in  wh  these  ages  re-assert,  un- 
•consciously,  the  essentially  metaphysical,  or  subjective,  character  of  all 
true  knowledge.     It  is  a  contravention  in  fact  [saving  appearances]  of 
the  experimental  and  objective  method.     It  is  only  '  dialectics '  in 
another  form.     The, mischief  is  only  in  its  forced  and  unnatural  disuni- 
on from  a  true  metaphysics,  that  deals  with  and  rigorously  tests  such 
hypotheses.     A  good  metaphysics  is  wanted  to  keep  check  on  these  hy- 
potheses wh  the  mathematician  so  wantonly  introduces;  to  say  of  them, 
that  cannot  be,  &c. — Surely  Newton  was  a  '  functional '  man,  and  intro- 
duced, undiscovered,  an  essentially  '  functional '  method  into  our  nutri- 
tive Science ;  so  greedily  taken  up  because  it  is  '  functional '  (native  to 
man  therefore)  ;  but  men  have  sought  to  make  it  harmonize  with  a 
Science  in  other  respects  nutritive  ;  and  without  a  corresponding  pure 
metaphysics.     Hence  this  mass  of  '  theories '  wh  constitute  so  excellent 
a  nutrition,  being  so  mnch  opposed  to  all  necessary  '  tendencies.'     Thus 
the  evil  is  the  good  ;  Science  truly  is  wrong  enough,  but  then  it  is 
rightly  wrong. 

In  the  present  state  of  Science  is  emphatically  wanted  a  good  meta- 
physics, to  put  right  and  clear  away  these  chimerical  and  crude  hy- 
potheses, wh  mere  observers  and  mere  mathematicians  have  introduced. 


And  is  not  this  always  the  way  with  great  advances,  indeed  with  all 
things  :  the  last  application  of  force  seems  to  do  that  wh  in  truth  is 
done  by  many  and  long  continued  forces  ?     Metaphysics  in  truth  is  but 
a  species  of  mathematics  ;  it  is  only  more  comprehensive.     Mathematics 
we  may  say  perhaps  is  the  'metaphysics  of  quantity,'  but  it  rests  wholly 
on  the  mental  processes  ;  and  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  trans- 
cendental mathematics  is  entirely  metaphysical,  i.  e.  it  is  simply  a  fact 
of  our  mental  action,  accurately  observed.  And  metaphysics  has  the  de- 
monstrative character  of  mathematics,  if  it  be  rightly  used — the  words 
rigorously  defined  and  kept  to  their  meaning.      It  is  then  quite  on  a 
par  with  mathematics  in  that  respect ;  both  treat  merely  of  the.  rela- 
tions of  our  conceptions,  and  are  absolutely  alike ;  both  having  also 
direct  and  immediate  application  to  things,  mathematics  not  more  than 
metaphysics.     But  the  latter  is  larger,  and  therefore  more  difficult  and 
less  advanced.     The  processes  of  mathematics,  I  believe,  will  be  found 
to  be,  in  detail,  precisely  correspondent  to  those  of  a  sound  metaphysics; 
and  h'and  in  hand  how  prettily  the  two  might  walk  together.     In  short, 
mathematics  is  simply  a  branch  of  metaphysics.     But  of  late  years  it 
has  been  separated  from  metaphysics,  and  hence  the  misery  of  our 
Science,  the  load  of  absurd  hypotheses.     This  is  from  the  not-being  of 
metaphysics:  that  is  the  disease  ot  Science. 

Consider  how  the  hypotheses  of  matter — real  matter  and  force,  and 
so  on — are  examples  of  the  absurd  hypotheses  introduced  just  because 
they  would  'do.'     And  how  absurd  of  those  who  hold  them  to  decry 
metaphysics  ;  what  can  be  more  '  metaphysical '  than  such  abstractions 
as  these  ?  or  rather  I  shd  say,  what  more  un-metaphysical  ?     Here  is 
exactly  metaphysical  '  not -being.'     What  a  fact,  what  a  mischief,  is  the 
want  of  a  little  metaphysics  here.     What  a  horrible  '  not-being '  it  en- 
cumbers us  with  in  the  shape  of  that  '  real  matter '  or  '  inertia.' 

[By-the-bye,  in  Parkinson's  Mechanics,  the  definition  of  matter 
is  abjured  on  the  ground  that  every  one  has  a  '  general  idea'  of  what 
it  is  :  metaphysics  at  leasts  insists  on  definitions]. 

The  modern  mathematics  has  been  a  partial,  a  sly,  and  as  it  were, 
unconscious,  return  to  the  interpretative,  a  priori,  or  functional  method 
of  Science  ;  but  it  has  been  so  partial,  unaccompanied  by  the  necessary 
metaphysics  [or  common  sense — yes,  common  sense  is  a  good  synonym 
for  metaphysics],  that  it  has  produced  great  evils  as  well  as  good;  viz., 
in  the  utterly  unchecked  introduction  of  hypotheses  with  wh  it  has 
been  connected,  and  in  its  solitary  unsupported  state,  necessarily  con- 
nected.    Mathematics  alone  of  course  cannot  help   us  to    reasonable 
hypotheses,  or  possible  ones,  as  distinguished  from   irrational ;  it  is 
not  her  place.     Nor  can  experiment  and  observation :  they  may  help  us 
a  little  way,  but  only  a  very  little  way  ;  they  go  no  farther  than  our 
senses,  and  are  themselves  just  as  much  dependent  on  hypotheses  as 
mathematics  are,  and  in  just  the  same  way.     Observation  necessarily  is 
theory.  In  short,  we  must  have  metaphysics  to  try  our  hypotheses  :  me- 
taphysics is  the  ruler,  the  judge:  observation,  experiment,  mathematics, 
are  servants ;  necessary  servants  indeed,  but  none  the  less  subordinate. 
The  general  is  none  the  less  the  chief  and  ruler  of  an  army,  because 
without  the  army  he  can  win  no  battles,  and  even  the  army  without 
the  general  may  do  more  than  the  general  alone. 


The  oneness  of  mathematics  and  metaphysics  would  be  a  beautiful 
study ;  and  especially  to  see  how  all  the  developments  of  formulae  of 
mathematics,  and  those  contrivances  and  rules  wh  seem  mere  arbitrary 
means  of  attaining  the  results,  are  all  necessary  and  characteristic  oper- 
ations of  the  human  mind,  part  of  its  essential  life ;  one  with  and  ex- 
actly represented  by  all  its  other  modes  of  development,  one  with  the 
true  metaphysics  even  down  to  the  minutest  details.       Even  as  have  I 
not  already  found  in  that  chief  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  '  limit ' 
a  oneness  of  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  arbitrary  as  that  looks,  and 
illogical  ?     So  should  we  not  find  in  all  true  mathematical  processes, 
irrational  as  they  may  seem,  true  facts  of  the  human  thought,  necessary 
developments  of  the  mental  life  ?     There  is  a  beautiful  field  here. 

Discovery  of  natural  facts  by  means  of  mathematical  reasonings  is 
simply  '  a  priori  '  reasoning.     Mathematics  has  so  much  respect,  has 
such  an  exception  made  on  her  behalf,  only  because  she  is  so  simple, 
small  enough  to  be  grasped. — I  appeal  against  the  decision  in  favor  of 
mathematics  as  against  metaphysics  ordinarily  so  called.     And  I  make 
use  of  but  one  argument,  the  only  one  wh  is  of  any  value ;  viz.,  what  it 
can  do.      I  show  what  metaphysics  can  do  in  Science  and  await  the 
verdict  with  confidence.     As  for  mistrusting  the  results  of  metaphysical 
reasoning,  when  it  is  rightly  used,  there  would  be  just  as  much  reason 
to  doubt  the  result  of  arithmetic  or  geometry.     Doubtless  metaphysics 
have  led  to  some  absurd  ideas  ;  but  in  truth  so  does  mathematics  too  ; 
utterly  absurd  and  monstrous  viewed  in  some  lights.     And  it  may  be 
shown  that  all  the  absurdities  of  metaphysics  have  been  nutritive,  have 
been  proper  in  their  place. 

In  reference  to  my  illustration  how  '  not-being '  may  be  real,  by  a 
Being  that  is  'light'  as  aifected  by  absence  of  light  external  to  him,  it  is 
better  to  conceive  the  absence  of  the  action  as  in  him ;  and  an  effect 
produced  on  him  by  the  external  action,  determined  by  his  '  not-being,' 
as  a  direction  of  not-resistance.     And  so  physically,  in  several  respects; 
e.  g.  our  own  senses  are  a  direction  of  not-resistance  to  the  external 
forces,  the  eye  to  light,  &c.;  even  as  I  have  seen  that  our  eye  may  de- 
termine the  action  of  light  from  'luminous  tension,'  setting  up  action  by 
permitting.     So  this  is  applicable  to  many  other  things ;  e.  g.  the  life 
in  the  earth  is  by  a  less  resistance  to  the  sun's  rays ;  the  earth  itself  so 
affords  direction  of  action  to  the  force  of  the  sun.       Is  not  the  earth 
simply  a  negative  body  applied  to  the  sun  as  positive?  [As  ever  the  male 
is  positive,  female  negative  ?]     So  the  force  of  the  sun  is  not  diffused 
equally  through  space,  in  passes  truly  in  rays  to  the  planets?     The  sun- 
shine is  surely  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  earth.     [It  is  as  woman 
causes  the  love  of  man  ;  i.e.  not  the  power  but  the  action].  So  because  a 
body  near  a  magnet  is  attracted,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  force  of  the 
magnet  is  radiated  all  through  space  ;  it  passes  to  the  polar  body, 
to  the  not-resistance.      Is  it  not  as  in  chemicity,  only  on  a  different 
scale  ? 

When  we  see  that  evil  is  nutrition,  or  simply  '  not,'  we  see  that  the 
constant  arising  of  new  evils  as  each  evil  is  remedied,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  constant  arising  of  new  ignorance  with  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  men's  thoughts  go  on  to  the  unknown  from  each  new  know- 
ledge, so  from  each  new  good  in  human  life  arises  a  new  evil. — A  new 
nutrition  in  each  case,  a  new  '  theory  '  or  putting  wrong ;  wh  is  ad- 


vance.     Do  not  I  see  here  how  there  is  no  not-being  except  in  relation 
to  Being  ?  ignorance  exists  only  in  relation  to  knowledge,  evil  only  in 
relation  to  good.     This  has  been  perverted  in  the  doctrine  that  we  know 
good  only  by  evil ;  true  in  some  sense,  but  inverted. 

What  is  there  in  the  argument  respecting  all  knowledge  being  sub- 
jective, and  therefore  possibly  all,  even  the  moral,  a  delusion  ;  truth 
only  according  to  us  ?      It  is  clear  that  all  we  are  conscious  of  is  that 
wh'is  in  ourselves;  but  I  rely  on  the  intuition  of  cause;  and  with  special 
advantage :  I  refer  all  to  our  moral  Being  ;  our  conception  of  cause,  to 
consciousness  of  moral  or  actual  Being,  and  making  all  true  or  actual 
Being  moral,  I  think  my  position  is  clear  and  safe  enough.     We  know 
by  our  constitution  that  there  is  some  act  by  wh  we  are  affected,  and 
know  therefore  there  is  some  agent.     All  else  is  not  merely  subjective, 
but  indeed  error  and  delusion  :  all  but  moral  Being.     Again,  consider 
the  subjective  facts  or  conceptions  themselves,  and  what  they  imply — 
our  bodies  and  nature,  and  the  inferences  we  draw  by  necessity  of  our 
constitution,  and  their  authority.     In  truth,  I  especially  assert  the  real 
external  things,  maintain  the  authority  of  the  senses.     I  do  not  make 
knowledge  subjective. 

How  the  idea  of  vibration  has  ever  proved  the  key  to  nature ;  vi- 
bration— the  polar  relation  ;  the  fact,  force,  motion,  idea,  &c.,  becoming 
the  opposite.      And  this  must  be,  for  it  is  the  fact ;  it  is  love,  self-sacri- 
fice, creation  ;  it  is  Being  giving  itself.     It  must  therefore  be  the  clue 
to  nature,  wh  is  that  very  fact.     Creation  is  Being — i.  e.  God — by  limit 
(moral  or  self  imposed)  becoming  the  creature;  and  love  between  them. 
Vibration  therefore,  wh  is  Being  by  limit  becoming  the  opposite  (with 
love  between  them),  is  necessarily  the  clue  to  all  respecting  it. 

In  music  how  we  see  what  a  miserable  conception  that  of  the  universe 
as  matter  and  force  is:  only  think  of  telling  us  music  is  '  matter  and 
motion  ?' 

Feb.  8,  1857.     I  say  'action'  is  the  right  word  for  physical  changes, 
as  being  images  of  and  representing  spiritual  action  :  but  that  '  Being,' 
instead  of  action,  is  the  right  word  for  the  spiritual ;  the  spiritual  ac- 
tion is  the  Being;  the  word  action,  as  implying  an  acting   separate 
from,  and  subsequent  to,  the  Being  is   a  misconception  as  applied  to 

spirit ;  it  introduces  the  idea  of  time.     asks,  should  I  not  then 

say  that  physical  '  actions  '  represent  spiritual  '  Being,'  and  therefore 
apply  the  word  '  Being  '  rather  than  '  action  '  to  them  ?     But  (1)  in  re- 
spect to  '  things,'  practically  to  us  the  action  and  the  Being  are  one ;  we 
mean  acting  by  being,  a  thing  only  is  in  acting.     And  (2)  this  distinc- 
tion of  being  and  acting,  in  respect  to  things,  is  itself  the  sign  of  their 
relation  to  not-being.     There  is  a  substance  in  them,  a  not-being  or  in- 
ertia, by  wh  alone  they  are  as  '  things  ;'  if  there  were  not  they  were 
spiritual.     They   are    '  real '    because   Being  or   acting  is  wanting. 
Is  not  this  '  substance  '  the  self  in  relation  to  us  ?  and  the  self-love, 
not-acting  ? 

How  our  regarding  nothing  but  facts  avenges  itself;  it  makes  us  find 
false  facts  continually.     Every  one  must  discover  some  new  thing ;  and 
necessarily  our  '  facts '  are  delusions.     Facts  should  be  discovered  as 
wanted ;  if  we  knew  how  to  use  what  we  have  we  could  afford  to  wait, 
and  not  being  in  a  hurry  shd  discover  them  much  better  ;  but  now,  if 
men  cannot  find  a  new  fact,  they  can  do  nothing. 


Wd  not  the  right  thing  be  to  deny  the  truth,  as  regards  the  physical, 
of  the  maxim  that  nothing  ceases  to  be  ;  the  physical  is  in  Time,  the  law 
of  its  being  is  ceasing  and  beginning.     What  we  have  in  the  physical 
is  things  ceasing  and  other  things  beginning ;  not-ceasing  or  changing 
[for  they  are  one]  is  the  character  only  of  the  eternal. 

This  problem  I  must  attack  :  why  is  the  universe  to  us  such  as  it  is  ; 
why  Astronomy  so  vast,  Life  so  beautiful  ?     This  does  not  depend  on 
us ;  we  do  not  make  it,  but  perceive  it ;  it  is  only  the  physicality,  the 
physical  laws,  that  depend  on  us.     What  and  why  is  the  spiritual,  that 
these  things  are  necessarily  the  image  of  it,  and  these  alone  ?     This  we 
can  know.     Is  not  this  something — that  the  law  of  least  resistance  ap- 
plies to  the  spiritual ;  that  it  is  in  truth  a  spiritual  law  ?     And  now 
this  comes  again  :  that  the  spiritual  world  is  an  organization,  a  living 
whole,  like  the  physical,  wh  differs  from  it  in  nothing  but  its  thing-al- 
ness ;  its  being  in  time  and  space  [i.  e.  its  not-being].     Is  not  the  phy- 
sical, as  it  were,  negative  to  the  spiritual  ?  that  wh  is  peculiar  in  it  is 
sin,  or  not-being  ?     It  is  an  absolute  not-being — a  minus — but  included 
in  the  absolute  Being.     The  universe,  existing  by  that  law  of  'least  re- 
sistance,'— the  law  of  love  or  liberty — must  represent  the  spiritual ;  it 
must  correspond  with  the  spiritual,   because  all  that  there  is  of  it  is 
spiritual. 

I  conceive  that  the  material  and  mental  shd  be  both  included  together 
under  the  name  of  physical ;  they  are  one,  neither  without  the  other  : 
they  are  but  two  halves ;  i.e.  not  the  '  conscious '  but  the  physical  and 
the  'psychical,'  or  unconscious  mental  [as  the  beasts']  wh  we  'perceive' 
as  we  do  also  the  material.  By  this  unconsciousness  of  the  '  mind '  in 
itself,  we  see  clearly  how  there  is  nothing  properly  '  mental '  except  in 
connection  with  the  material. 

May  we  not  say  in  fact  that  that  wh  exists  only  relatively  is  there- 
fore, and  must  be,  only  negative.  Is  this  the  definition  of  not-being  ? 
— and  is  not  the  negative  always  the  positive  but]in  relation  to  not-being  ? 
So  the  physical  is  also  positive  in  itself ;  it  is  the  fact  of  love — the  spi- 
ritual ;  but  it  is  physical  because  of  its  relation  to  not-being.  And  thus 
it  is,  the  physical  is  a  true  and  exact  image  of  the  spiritual :  all  that  is 
of  it  is  spiritual ;  only  from  not-being  comes  its  form. 

This  becomes  more  clear  to  me,  that  as  all  the  properties  of  matter 
are  relative  only — weight,  temperature,  color,  size,  &c. — therefore  mat- 
ter itself  must  be  only  relative ;  must  exist  only  in  relation  to  us,  or 
must  be  only  by  virtue  of  our  being.    In  truth  this  is  only  another  form 
of  the  perception  that  '  things '  are  things  to  us,  not  mere  matter  and 
force  ;  it  is  this  relation  of  a  'thing'  to  us — the  meaning — that  disproves 
matter.     It  is  true  indeed  that  something  exists,  and  must  exist,  which 
causes  us  to  perceive  these  properties ;  but  that  is  the  question — what  is 
this  ?     I  say  it  is  an  action ;  i.  e.  spiritual  moral  Being,  wh  is  action. 
No  one  in  truth  denies  that  it  is  action  that  causes  us  to  perceive  these 
properties,  or  <  things,'  [for  surely  the  '  properties,'  '  form,'  or  'thing,' 
are  the  same].     '  Action '  causes  us  to  perceive  the  properties  :  but  now 
action  is  not  these  properties  ;  it  is  not  these  properties  that  exist  ex- 
ternally, but  they  are  the  effects  of  action  on  us  :  therefore,  since  the 
properties  do  not  exist,  certainly  neither  the  matter.     But  now,  action 
causes  us  to  perceive  ;  but  what  action  ?  this  is  palpably  a  matter  for 
patient  examination,  for  induction.    My  answer  is  ;  it  is  action  properly 
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so  called,  i  e.  moral,  spiritual  action ;  absolute,  eternal  action,    such  as 
our  own. 

A  man  may  recite  to  us  powerful  poetry,  and  cause  us  vividly  to  con- 
ceive, so  that  we  truly  see,  a  beautiful  scene.  Now  here  is  a  perception 
produced  in  us  by  action  without  us,  but  what  action  ?  Not  the  action 
of  the  scene  we  perceive,  but  of  a  mind  upon  our  own,  wh  is  not  a  scene 
at  all  nor  like  it.  So  I  say  the  actim  on  us,  wh  causes  us  to  perceive  the 
universe,  is  a  spiritual  action,  like  our  own  spiritual  action.  Think  too 
how  slight  an  external  or  internal  action  will  cause  us  strictly  to  perceive 
sensuous  things  wh  are  not  real. — Why  such  a  spiritual  action  causes  us 
to  perceive  such  things  as  we  do,  is  a  beautiful  question ;  it  is  clearly 
from  some  necessary  and  essential  relation  between  the  action,  ourselves, 
and  this  result :  this  also  is  a  thing  not  to  be  despaired  of. 

I  make  a  '  transformation '  of  my  axiom  of  '  least  resistance.'    There 
are  the  two  objections;  (1)  the  taking  resistance  as  something  differing 
from  force   or  motion,   while  it  is  only  force  ;  and  (2)  considering 
the  impulse,  or  motion  itself,  as  a  resistance.     This  was  necessarily  the 
first  form,  but  better  is  this  :  Motion  or  force  takes  direction  of  least 
force,  or  least  opposite  force  :  or,  force  takes  a  direction  of  less  force. 
This  shows  the  polar  character  of  the  process  ;  the  positive  and  negative. 
Or  one  might  say,  Force  takes  direction  of  relative  not-force. ;  or  in  a 
word,  Being  gives  itself  to  relative  not-being.      Now  these  are  trans- 
formations of  thought  all  illustrating  this  very  axiom  :  they  are  from 
thought  in  direction  of  least  opposite  thought ;  different  '  things'  or 
forms,  but  all  one  fact. — And  is  not  mathematics  similar,  &c. ;  and  so 
but  a  representation  alike  of  physical  and  mental  nature  ?     Mathemat- 
ical transformations  are  not  arbitrary,  but  all  from  thought  in  direction 
of  least  opposite  thought ;  all  necessary  down  to  the  minutest  detail ; 
because  even  foolish  thought  is  under  this  necessary  law;    but  the 
thought  of  Humanity  necessarily  goes  right. — [It  is  necessary  to  say,  in 
direction  of  least  opposite  force  ] 

The  propagation  of  heat,  wh  begins  only  when  one  body  is  cooler  than 
the  other,  is  an  illustration  of  action  determined  by  a  negative.     The 
equal  temperatures  are  corresponding  action,  or  equilibrium ;  but  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  'not,'  then  begins  the  'action'  in  the  direction  of  less 
action ;  polar  union,  the  Being  giving  itself  to  the  not-being.     Thus 
physical  change — i.  e.  Time — clearly  depends  on  a  relative  '  not.      Be 
there  as  much  Being,  force,  action,  as  ever  we  can  conceive,  if  there  be 
no  (relative)  'not,'  there  is  no  motion,  no  change,  no  physical  action; 
i.  e.  no  Time,     Thus  time  is  from  not-being  ;  and  having  time,  all  the 
physical  is  simple ;  having  time,  we  have  motion,  and  from  that,  all. 

That  every  'action'  in  Time  is  'function,'  or  a  from  relative  '  not/  is 
clear ;  then  every  new  action,  or  new  form  of  it,  is  from  a  new  '  not.' 
The  entire  development  of  Nature  is  from  such  succession ;  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again ;  but  then  equally  the  first,  and  the  whole. 
Gravitation  .-.  is  also  from  a  'not.'     Thus  do  I  not  come  to  find  the 
first,  the  whole,  the  universe,  from  action  and  a  '  not ';  i.  e.  Being  and 
not-being  ?     From  being  and  not-being  is  the  physical,  or  the  material- 
ness  of  the  universe  ;  not  truly  the  universe  ;  this  is  the  spiritual  fact 
or  Being ;  but  its  physicalness,  its  form  or  its  '  thingal-ness.' 

But  this  goes  farther,  surely :  the  true  action,  the  spiritual,  also  is 
thus  from  'not.'    ,Is  it  not  Being  and  not-Being  as  eternal,  i.  e.  both 


one  ?    This  is  creation,  this  is  love  ;  Being  in  giving  itself:  Action,  or 
giving  self,  and  polar  union,  one.     It  is  the  creation  of  moral  Being ; 
love  producing  love  :  the  eternal.     This  shows  itself  to  me  now  in  Na- 
ture ;  the  action  and  reaction  one.     We  are  created  in  being  made  to 
love  ;  love  is  our  being  :  there  is  no  time  or  succession  ;  not  first  are 
and  then  act,  but  are  in  loving.  This  is  simply  the  idea  of  the  'eternal,' 
or  not-time ;  that  Being  is  Acting.     So  that  again  it  is  clear  that  this 
separation  of  being  and  acting — i.  e.   Time — is  from  the    '  not ' ;   all 
things  show  this  to  me.     Spiritual  Being  in  relation  to   spiritual  not- 
being  is  the  physical. — That  all  action  is  '  function'  involves  this  abso- 
lutely ;  and  the  oneness  of  the  eternal,  or  spiritual,  involves  that  the 
creator's  act  and  the  creature's  are  one.     'Work,  for  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us  ' ;  this  is  necessary  in  the  oneness  of  the  eternal,  in  wh 
there  is  no  succession.     Love,  limiting  itself,  is  the  creature's  loving. 
Science  affirms  eternal  [moral]  Being  as  the  truth,  the  fact,  of  Nature. 

A  man  looks  at  a  mathematical  formula  and  says  '  this  will  do  better.' 
Then  he  rubs  out  the  quantity  and  substitutes  another,  wh  is  essentially 
the  same,  but  has  different  relations.     It  is  the  same  in  metaphysics,  and 
truly  in  physical  life  also.    But  in  these  the  transformations  may  be  de- 
velopments also,  embracing  more ;  but  then  also  only  a  change  of  rela- 
tion, considering  as  one  the  two  wh  are  put  together  in  the  development. 
Emphatically  this  is  a  change  of  relation.     Surely  the  conception  of 
'  things'  as  matters  of  '  relation,'  and  of  transformations  of  things  as 
changes  of  relation,  is  the  right  one.     Things  are  the  form,  or  mode  of 
relation  to  us,  of  the  actual.     In  Time  every  action  is  necessarily  two- 
fold ;  nutrition  and  function.     Time  consists  in  this — in  vibration ;  i.  e. 
every  action  produces  a  'not,'  every  positive  a  negative.      We  see  it  in 
electricity,  heat,  cold,  &c. ;  it  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  conservation 
offeree.     Thus  all  that  is  in  Time  is  necessarily  'polar';  each  action 
producing  a  new  not-action  [direction  of  less  resistance  ?]  Have  I  here 
the  clue  to  the  continual  change,  the  transformation  and  development  in 
Nature  ? 

Resistance  is  felt  only  by  virtue  of  our  voluntary  motion  ;  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  exertion  of  force.     So  this,  which  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  matter,  is  thus  necessarily  dependent  on  us ;  is  espe- 
cially a  matter  of  relation ;  showing  matter  as  relative,  surely.    Resist- 
ance does  not  differ  from  other  forces  or  influences  on  our  senses,  but 
simply  is  of  such  sort  as  is  correspondent  with  our  actions  :  if  we  moved 
in  such  form  as  light,  light  wd  resist  our  motion,  and  be  our  'matter.' 
This  is  the  very  point :  matter  is  form. 

Resistance  is  a  mere  matter  of  '  interference,'  or  opposition  of  force 
[or  action]  ;  it  is  nothing  peculiar  at  all.     In  truth,  all  interference  is 
such;  and  all  resistance  is  but  an  'interference.'     But  interference  is 
polar  union  ;  and  thus  all  mere  passive  resistance,  by  wh  motion  is  di- 
rected, &c,  surely  comes  to  be  polar  union,  for  interference  is  only  a 
turning  of  motion  into  other  directions.     Thus  all  operation  of  force  on 
us  is  truly  resistance  ;  all  our  senses,  equally  with  our  voluntary  touch, 
are  affected  purely  by  resistance.     But  the  point  is,  that  our  voluntary 
action  produces  the  conception  of  resistance,  and  thereby  of  matter,  or 
'  things.'     Think  of  the  bearing  of  this  : — is  it  not  so  in  morals  also  ? 
we  feel  resistance,  i.  e.  the  resistance  of  our  passions,  but  only  because 
of  our  moral  action  :  our  moral  action  makes  us  perceive  the  resistance. 
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only  so  do  we  know  or  perceive  our  passions.    And  again,  we  only  know 
our  passions  by  our  own  moral  action,  [by  resistance]  ;  but  it  is  only 
from  our  passions,  in  largest  sense,  that  we  know  anything  at  all,  have 
any  perception.      This  brings  me  again  to  my  former  thought,  that  our 
perception,  our  consciousness,  has  its  basis  in  our  moral  nature,  in  our 
spirituality,  our  act.     Save  from  our  consciousness   of  acting,   [and 
therefore  resistance  ?]  we  shd  know  nothing  of  the  physical  world. 

Not  only,  if  our  bodily  action  were  of  the  form  of  light,  would  light 
resist  it,  and  therefore  be  our  'matter';  but  transparent  bodies  would 
not  resist ;  glass,  e.  g.  wd  not  be  matter  to  us.     Is  not  this  a  help  to 
some  things ;  such  as  the  not-resistance  of  things  wh  we  yet  consider 
to  be :  the  ether,  e.  g.,  and  ghosts.     Consider  also  « luminous  tension,' 
as  resisting  our  action ;  which  is  a  nearer  parallel. 

The  physical  world  is  altogether  a  great  arbitrary  hypothesis  :  consi- 
der the  meanings  of  the  words  here ;  it  is  '  substance,'  substance  wh  is 
apart  from  action,  a  separation  wh  can  only  exist  in  Time  ;  wh,  as  it 
were,  is  the  being  of  Time.     So  the  arbitrary,  as  being  one  with  hypo- 
thesis or  substance,  can  only  be  in  Time  ;  is  the  Time,  as  it  were.  Now 
the  true  Science  for  this  'hypothesis'  substitutes  fact ;  love  or  lightness, 
i.  e.  necessity.     And  all  this  is  in  truth  self-evident :  it  is  involved  in 
the  very  fact  of  being ;  in  the  fact  that  anything  is.     For  there  is  no 
Being  but  in  action  ;  no  action  but  from  love. 

The  physical  has  to  be  reduced  to  love  or  act ;  clearly  this  is  a  gene- 
ralization quite  on  Comte's  principle,  on  that  of  the  most  positive  of 
philosophers :  referring  a  particular  fact  to  a  more  general  one ;  other- 
wise we  have  two  sets  of  phna — moral  and  physical. — i  refer  the  latter 
to  the  former,  doing  away  with  a  hypothesis. 

The  separation  of  substance  (or  Being)  from  action  is  the  very  essence 
of  time,  or  succession,  and  surely  it  is  contrary  to  reason.  In  truth, 
Being  cannot  be  separate  from  action  ;  the  two  are  one — to  be  is  only  to 
act.  Here  is  a  proof  that  Time  is  not.  Because  Being  and  acting  are 
one,  therefore  the  only  true  Being  is  eternal  [moral].  But  if  Time  be 
'not,'  clearly  the  position  is  gained  that  the  physical  is  wholly  from  re- 
lation to  '  not-being.'  Here  is  in  time  the  very  ' not'  wh  I  affirm ;  for 
then  there  is  '  not-being '  to  us.  But  this  cannot  be  absolute ;  a  rela- 
tive not-being  causes  Time  to  be  to  us. 

Expecting  words :  it  is  a  secondary  and  abstract  process,  that  consi- 
dering things  as  '  material,'  or  perceiving  '  material '  things  :  may  not 
the  secret  of  language  be  here  ;  not  that  words  wh  primarily  denote  ma- 
terial things  are  applied  afterwards  to  spiritual,  but  that  the  first  per- 
ceptions of  things  are  in  a  sense  spiritual,  and  the  words  afterwards 
come  to  be  applied  to  things  regarded  as  merely  material.     And  so  Po- 
etry is  only  a  restoration  of  language  to  its  true  and  primary  meaning ; 
or  rather  perhaps  it  is  a  '  redemption  ' ;  a  restoring  it  to  its  primary 
meaning,  but  in  a  higher  form.     Does  not  language  first  put  aside  its 
original  spiritual  meaning,  to  become  merely  physical ;  and  then  unite 
the  physical  meaning  with  the  spiritual  into  a  higher  form  of  the  spirit- 
ual ?  just  the  parallel  traced,  in  Science,  to  the  fall  and  redemption 
of  man  ?     This  is  exactly  a  polar  union ;  and  because  it  must  be  in  the 
moral  history  of  man,  it  is  too  in  language.     Are  not  the  primary  state 
and  fall  of  man  polars  ?  redemption  the  union — the  development  ?  Love, 
law,  and  union  in  holiness— here  are  the  spiritual  three :  the  basis  of  all. 
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Is  this  relation  of  the  meaning  of  words  indicated  by  Adam  naming 
all  the  animals  before  the  Fall  ?     First  the  spiritual  meaning  (of  lower 
grade) ;  then  the  merely  physical ;  then  the  return  to  the  spiritual, 
foreshadowed  and  proclaimed,  but  not  achieved,  by  poetry.     Poetry  is 
this  'anticipation'  wh  I  have  noticed  so  often :  the  truth  seen,  but  the 
process  not  performed ;  the  result  asserted,  but  not  established,  because 
arbitrary  instead  of  necessary.     Consider  how  the  first  spiritual  is  in- 
stinctive ;  Adam's  at  first  as  it  were  an  instinctive  life,  like  a  child's  ? 

I  must  see  these  three  forms  of  the  mental  life — the  instinctive,  ra- 
tiocinative,  true — to  be  the  first,  the  fallen,  and  the  redeemed  state  of 
man.      I  have  seen  the  nutritive  to  be  negative,  and  how  the  develop- 
ment is  the  destruction  of  it  in  each : — arbitrary  action,  necessary  pas- 
sion— so  presenting  'necessary  action.'     That  wh  is  got  rid  of  from  the 
nutrition  is  the  passiveness,  the  inertia  or  substance,  the  thingalness.  Is 
it  not  always  thus  in  thought  ?     So  now  we  may  see  again  the  necessity, 
the  love,  the  benefit,  that  is  in  the  curse  upon  the  earth — in  the  becoming 
physical.     It  is  seen  in  Science  becoming  physical ;  the  goodness  and 
the  reason  of  it,  and  even  in  what  it  consists.      As  all  nutrition,   it 
comes  from  failure  ;  from  failure  of  the  '  instinctive ' ;  from  this  'not' — 
the  not  attaining — wh  makes  the  vibration  'continuous.'    In  the  physical 
and  mental  life,  the  failure  represents  the  '  fall,'  the  suppression  of  the 
spiritual,  the  becoming  physical ;  the  nutrition :  even  as  we  have  our 
'  passions '  and  our  '  conscience  '  to  constitute  and  create  our  life.     This 
life  of  probation,  is  it  not  the  nutrition  ?     I  have  seen  especially  that 
the  'upward*  or  nutritive  action  consists  essentially  in  the  suppression 
of  the  '  downward '  or  instinctive,  the  making  it  not  to  be ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity, the  tendency,  remains,  and  then  when  it  re-asserts  itself  comes 
in  developed  form.     This  seems  to  represent  exactly  man's  moral  state ; 
in  him  the  spiritual  is  suppressed  in  his  sin,  made  not  to  be ;  but  still 
the  necessity — the  Tightness— exists,  in  the  conscience,   and  when  re- 
asserted, as  in  redemption,  then  it  is  higher,  being  one  with  Law.     So 
is  the  conscience  in  some  sense  parallel  to  man's  tendency  to  return  to 
'  interpretative*  Science  ?  and  physically  to  the  constant  'chemical'  ten- 
sion ;  to  all  that  represents  the  'instinctive'  although  suppressed  ?     So 
the  physical  suppresses  the  spiritual,  leaving  the  conscience  still ;  re- 
sisting the  conscience  as  the  vital  resists  the  chemical;  yet  the  conscience, 
as  the  vital  also,  shd  control  the  passions  :  so  there  is  a  twofold  relation 
—one  general,  relating  to  the  life  of  the  whole;  the  other  individual,  re- 
lating to  our  own  life  :  our  sin  even  is  a  'nutrition,'  but  not  ours ;  it  is 
our  death.     The  physical  exists  from  that  general  failure  wh  causes  the 
spiritual  to  be  suppressed  for  us  all ;  our  failure,  our  sin,  as  individuals, 
makes  the  physical  death  to  us.  This  intermingled  life,  continually  over 
and  over  again  the  three  processes  in  intricate  enfoldings  and  opposite- 
nesses,  is  just  what  I  have  seen  in  the  physical. 

Truly  this  '  physical  world '  is  the  merest  of  hypotheses.      Think  of 
it ;  all  'supposed'  from  the  mere  fact  of  our  having  certain  sensations ; 
all  this  universe  ! "  "We  can  only  know  from  our  subjective  condition 
that  wh  is  the  same  as  ourselves,  i.  e.  moral  Being,  Love.     Here  is  the 
meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  sceptical  objection  founded  on  the 
subjectiveness  of  our  knowledge;  it  avails  to  reduce,  or  rather  to  ele- 
vate, all  that  is  into  the  spiritual :  that  is  all.     But  the  force  of  it  is 
not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  mere  affirmation  of  the  authority  of 
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our  senses,  the  directness  of  our  perception,  &c. ;  the  admission  of  this 
evidence  is  the  thing  in  dispute ;  and  being  at  least  optional  is  good  for 
nothing.  This  is  a  '  stinging  nettle '  too  ;  admit  it,  grasp  it,  and  all  it 
does  is  to  establish  spiritualism ;  no  more  an  enemy  but  a  friend.  All 
that  is  hostile  to  piety  in  the  materialistic  hypothesis,  is  so  only  because 
it  is  more  friendly  than  our  own  hypothesis  :  all  that  favors  spiritual- 
ism seems  to  tend  to  scepticism  by  our  perversion.  The  fact  is  one  with 
that  wh  is  truly  subjective  ;  viz.  the  moral ;  for  sensations  and  ideas  go 
with  matter ;  it  is  only  the  moral  that  finally  remains.  This  service 
Hume  has  done. 

If  the  universe  is  not  Love,  not  that  wh  is  '  I '  and  wh  we  know,  if 
there  is  a  '  not,'  there  is  'real'  matter  :  it  is  a  sort  of  absolute  physical. 
So  I  see,  how  the  physical  is  from  'not.'     If  it  be  nof-Love  it  is  truly 
material ;  the  materiality  depends  on  this  '  not.' — '  The  I  and  the  not  I '; 
but  then  this  '  not  I'  is  called  an  illusion :  and  so  it  is  truly  so  far  as 
the  'not'  is  concerned.     Truly  it  is  that  wh  is  also  '  I.'     Yet  is  it  also 
manifestly  much  more  than  this  limited  I,  that  is  not  it. — "We  imagine 
in  our  deadness  that  there  can  be  some  absolute  not-being  wh  is  not  sin 
— 'personal'  not-being,  or  selfishness. 

The  physical  is  truly  '  action '  as  we  call  it ;  'things'  act,  as  we  always 
say.     We  make  it  'passion'  only  by  the  not — the  substance  or  inertia — 
that  we  introduce;  by  denying  'things'  (wh  act)  and  putting  instead  the 
abstractions  of  matter  and  force,  that  of  course  do  not  act,  but  only 
have  '  passions.'     And  I  see  why  it  is  that  we  have  to  introduce  these 
abstractions — this  '  not,'  inertia,  or  substance — i.  e.  real  matter ;  why 
this  is  right  and  necessary,  viz.  because  there  is  a  true  actual  '  not,' — 
the  'not'  in  ourselves,  our  own  not-being,  wh  we  thus  project  into  the 
external.    We  are  obliged  to  'suppose'  a  '  not '  [as  substance,  inertia,  or 
matter]  without  us,  not  recognizing  the  'not'  within  us.     Is  not  this 
done  now  ?  for  there  is  truly  a  'not'  the  effect  of  wh  must  be  considered; 
and  till  we  see  that  this  is  within  we  must  'suppose'  it  without ;  must 
have  that  'hypothesis'  [of  the  material  world].     Is  not  this  simple  and 
necessary  ?  for  we  are  in  time  and  space,  in  a  physical,  (a  negative)  ; 
but  this  is  because  we  are  '  thing-al '  ourselves ;  there  is  not-being  in 
us,  inertia,  inaction :  and  of  course  our  perception  is  according  to  our- 
selves; it  must  be  so;  therefore  we,  being  inertia — thing-al — perceive  an 
inert,  a  thing-al,  physical  world : — perceiving,  on  account  of  our  own 
thingal-ness  or  inertia,  a  physical  world,  of  course  we  make  hypotheses 
accordingly.     This  supposition  of  real  matter — i.  e.  inertia  or  not-being 
— in  the  external  world  on  account  of  its  existence  in  ourselves,  is  the 
simplest,  most  necessary,  best  known  thing  possible  ;  there  is  not  a  ves- 
tige of  difficulty  or  extraordinariness  about  it :  but  we  might  wonder 
how  we  come  to  rise  above  this  so  necessary  supposition,  and  to  learn 
that  the  '  not '  is  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  Nature  [i.  e.  the  not-love,  the 
not-moral  being  or  action].     Here,  however,  science  helps  us  again  ;  we 
have  so  many  parallel  instances.  All  science  indeed  is  a  history,  a  series, 
of  this  same  thing ;  it  constitutes  the  universal  substitution  of  fact  for 
hypothesis,  and  we  attain  to  it  in  the  moral — in  respect  to  the  universe 
— just  as  we  do  in  the  scientific,  in  respect  to  details.  Astronomy  shows 
it ;  even  our  discovering  our  own  motion  from  the  motion  of  the  hedge  ; 
every  single  step  that  Science  takes.     I  must  examine  exactly  the  de- 
tails ;  but  observe,  meanwhile,  that  all  hypothesis  must  be  just  the  same 
See  p.  I  (Metaphysics}. 
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thing  as  our  '  supposing '  inertia  in  Nature  from  inertia  in  ourselves : 
i.  e.  it  must  be  our  projecting  some  state  or  condition  or  affection  of  our- 
selves into  that  wh  is  not  ourselves,  or  external.  This  is  clear :  the  hy- 
pothesis not  being  in  the  external,  can  only  be  from  our  own  condition. 
And  in  every  case,  is  not  the  rejection  of  hypotheses  and  substitution  of 
fact  for  them,  essentially  a  perception  that  the  hypothesis  is  from  our- 
selves ;  and  that  the  fact  is,  therefore,  as  it  is  ?  or  perhaps  we  perceive 
first  the  fact  and  so  find  that  the  hypothesis  was  from  ourselves.     This 
is  the  order :  we  perceive  what  the  external  fact  must  be,  and  so  learn 
from  our  hypothesis  what  condition  of  ourselves  produced  it,  caused  us 
to  perceive  or  suppose  it  externally. — What  I  have  to  think  of  is  how 
we  come  to  substitute  fact  for  hypothesis ;  this  is  function  from  the  nu- 
trition, as  seen.     It  is  from  adding  more,  getting  more  knowledge  ;  so 
that  the  hypothesis  necessarily  falls;  so  science  reveals  the  spirituality  of 
Nature.  And  it  is  ever  by  virtue  of  the  suppressed  or  opposed  tendency  : 
here  it  is  the  suppressed  spirituality  of  man  that  determines  it ;  the 
chemical  tendency  wh  produces  the  living  function.      And  surely  from 
the  aid  of  the  Bible  especially? 

The  physical  is  plainly  enough  a  'supposition'  from  a  condition  of  our- 
selves :  because  I  have  certain  sensations — wh  is  the  sole  starting  point 
— therefore  there  is  all  this  vast  universe :  that  is  the  entire  logic.    If 
ever  there  was  a  bigger  sample  of  a  hypothesis,  I  shd  like  to  see  it. 

Now  I  see  rightly  the  relation  of  the  parallel  I  have  used  so  often 
between  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  physical  universe :  it  is  thus — 
there  is  a  real  sun  wh  exists  quite  independently  of  me,  but  this  sun 
has  to  me  a  quality,  a  mode  of  existence —its  motion — which  arises  en- 
tirely from  a  condition  that  relates  to  me  and  not  to  it ;  a  condition 
common  to  me  and  all  men.     So  there  is  an  actual  universe  altogether 
independent  of  me,  &c.,  but  having  to  me  also  a  quality — viz.  that  of 
thingalness,  physicalness,  materiality,  or  inertia — and  this  quality  I  af- 
firm arises  solely  from  a  like  condition  of  myself,  and  common  to  all 
men — a  spiritual  not-being,  an  unmoral-ness — which  condition  affecting 
themselves,  men  at  first  necessarily  (and  rightly)  'supposed'  of,  or  attri- 
buted to,  this  universe.     And  of  course  they  persist  in  it  and  claim  for 
it  the  authority  of  common  sense,  reason,  and  science ;  and  find  the  phna 
classifiable  and  usable  so,  &c.     I  say  men  claim  for  this  the  authority  of 
common  sense  and  science,  until  it  is  shown  how  and  whence  the  hypo- 
thesis has  arisen,  and  the  fact  it  indicates  is  revealed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  that  conception  of  materiality— of  sub- 
stance— in  respect  to  Nature,  altho'  it  is  the  only  means  by  wh  we  can 
attempt  to  explore  it  at  all,  still  is  ever  and  emphatically  that  which 
makes  us  wrong  in  respect  to  it.  I  speak  now  practically  and  of  details ; 
those  metaphysical  entities  were  so  bad  because  they  were  virtually  sub- 
stances instead  of  '  actions.'     The  first  '  theological '  conception  is  bad 
because  it  is  a  substance  apart  from  the  action ;  and  so  now  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  substances,  electric  fluids,  materies  morbi,  &c.,  they  all  put 
us  wrong  with  Nature.     The  substance,  in  fact,  is  not  in  her,  but  in  us. 

Have  I  not  a  hold  on  Mathematics  now,  tho'  as  yet  dimly  ?     The  + 
and  —  are  the  positive  and  negative ;  all  polars  are  the  +  and  —  ; 
being  and  not-being;  action  and  not-action,  or  direction  of  less  resistance. 
Is  not  the  germ  of  it  here ;  do  I  not  see  it  one  with  Chemistry  ?     I 
[Mathematics,  19.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  612. 
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beliere  I  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  parallel  exactly  between  the  tro 
processes:  of  mathematics  and  the  facts  of  science  physically,  and  of 
thought.     How  like  the  solution  of  equations  by  mutual  neutralization 
of  the  positive  and  negative  quantities  is  to  the  chemical  processes ;  and 
how  like  again  to  the  mental  processes :  it  is  surely  a  '  development*  by 
union  of  polar  opposites  ;  may  we  not  treat  the  '  arbitrary  action '  and 
'  necessary  passion '  as  an  equation,  and  get  as  thejresult  the  'necessary 
action'  or  Tightness  ?     Is  it  not  the  exclusion  of  the  hypothetical  ?     I 
have  seen  how  nutrition  seemed  to  be  parallel  to  the  introduction  of  hy- 
potheses :  now  do  I  not  see  that  a  neutralization  of  vital  force,  permit- 
ing  function,  is  like  a  solution  of  an  equation,   a  destruction  of  hy- 
pothesis ? 

A  new  conception  of  force  altogether  here  looms  upon  me  ;  it  must  be 
the  not-being;  force  itself,  as  it  were,  like  the  'thing' — a  form,  and 
changes  constantly. 

Is  not  mathematics  like  chemistry  in  this  respect  also,  that  it  consists 
essentially  of  'transformations,'  changes  of  one  'thing'  into  another,  with 
the  power  of  reproducing  the  former,  and  so  on.     And  as  mathematics 
is  parallel  to  chemistry,  is  not  metaphysics  parallel  to  physiology  ?  and 
has  every  other  physical  science  its  mental  homologue  ? 

The  transcendental  mathematics  [the  limit]  is  essentially  vibration, 
as  I  have  seen ;  and  is  not  this  view,  of  a  fact  by  limit  becoming  its  op- 
posite the  true  solution  and  reconciliation  of  the  transcendental  math- 
ematics to  wh  Comte  alludes  as  yet  to  be  found  ?    And  this  idea  of  vi- 
bration is  the  more  applicable  to  mathematics  inasmuch  as  in  it  the 
principle  of  'interference'  is  clearly  involved ;  it  is  the  union  of  positive 
and  negative,  the  neutralization,  producing  function  or  development. — 
Interference  is  function  :  it  is  so  in  the  physical,  the  '  neutralization  '  of 
force  whereby  the  function  is  '  permitted '  is  exactly  interference.     So 
again  in  chemicity  ;  the  polar  union  is  strictly  interference,  all  polar 
unions  are.     The  colors  are  as  the  '  chemical  compounds;'  alike  they  are 
from  interference.     For  all  positive  and  negative  represent,  and  must, 
the  opposite  halves  of  a  vibration. 

Do  the  differential  and  the  integral  calculus  represent  a  vibration  ? 
They  sound  like  a  nutrition  and  function ;  discrimination  and  unifying. 
Or  are  the  statement  and  the  solution  of  the  equations  in  this  re- 
lation ? 

Do  I  not  see  this  in  respect  to  the  '  point,'  that  it  is  the  only  infinite  ? 
This  is  what  mathematics  does  when  it  deals  with  the  infinite  ;  it  simp- 
ly gets  rid  of  substance,  becomes  spiritual.     The  '  point '  alone  has  no 
bounds,  no  limits,  because  it  has  no  dimensions.     So  soon  as  ever  we  ar- 
rive at,  or  think  of,  the  infinite,  we  have  laid  aside  the  physical :  no 
limits  mean  no  'matter.'     It  is  wonderful  that  in  order  to  treat  of  the 
real,  or  things,  mathematics  mnst  go  to  that  wh  is  immaterial ;  only 
from  thence  can  we  gather  the  power  :  as  the  physical  flows  from  the 
eternal,  so  must  the  interpretation.     Is  not  this  in  mathematics  the 
same  as  all  interpretations  of  the  physical  by  the  spiritual  [chemistry, 
e.  g.  by  hell  fire]  ? — The  '  point '  is  infinite  ;  it  has  no  bounds.     It  is 
all  in  one ;  not  only  the  circle  and  ellipse  in  one — the  two  dimensions — 
but  all  three,  all  absolutely  in  one,  are  the  point  :  and  this  is  the  idea 
of  the  point,  and  so  absolute  unity  does  involve  infinity,  and  infinity 
absolute  unity  ;  i.  e.  no  dimensions,  no  physicalness.  Thus  the  absolute 
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unity  of  God  involves  His  infinitude,  and  His  spirituality.     The  point 
is  actual  [the  'atom'  with  no  suhstance]  ;  and  it  is  one,  and  infinite. 
Oken  was  not  blasphemous.     Genius  spoke  there ;  but  not  fully  seeing 
what  it  said.     In  the  absolute  unity  of  the  three  (dimensions)  in  one 
infinite  one  [in  the  point]  I  conceive  is  best  earthly  type  of  the  Divinity. 
So  I  see  the  glory  of  this  reference  of  mathematics — the  true  mathe- 
matics— (true  to  nature  ;  '  actual ')  always  to  infinitude ;  it  is  an  appeal 
to  that  wh  is  not  physical,  as  that  wh  is  not  finite  must  certainly  be. 
From  the  'point'  we,  as  it  were,  obtain  '  real '  dimensions;  but  this  is  by 
taking  away  in  truth  :  or  by  adding  'not-being.'  It  is  from  the  'action' 
of  the  point  that  these  dimensions  are  generated ;  the  space,  the  limit 
in  respect  to  dimension,  comes  thus  through  time.     The  motion  of  the 
point  produces  dimension ;  i.  e.  the  point  not  absolute,  but  in  relation 
to  a  not-being ;  its  moving ;  its  being,  and  then  not-being ;  and  being 
where  it  was  not.     First,  from  not-being  in  time  (or  motion),  we  have 
not-being  in  respect  to  space,  or  dimension. 

Mathematics  is  wholly  made  by  the  not-being,  the  negative,  or  minus: 
it  exists  only  by  virtue  of  it.     So  is  Science  ;  so  are  '  things.'     Things, 
the  material  universe,  the  'real,'  exist  only  by  virtue  of  not-being; 
yet  does  this  negative  necessarily  involve  a  positive ;  and  can  be  only 
in  relation  to  it,  and  as  embraced  in  it. 

The  '  point'  is  infinite ;  in  reference  to  the  physical  it  is  the  only  in- 
finite, it  is  the  negation  of  substance.     Not  consciously  but  instinctive- 
ly thus  does  mathematics  appeal  as  it  were  from  the  physical  to  the 
spiritual.     It  is  an  instinctive,  unknowing  and  undesigned  affirmation 
of  man  that  the  very  fact  of  nature  is  not  physical,  but  moral.     To  in- 
terpret, it  goes  up  to  pure  action,  action  without  substance:  i.e.  to  love. 
It  leaves  out  the  '  substance,'  i.  e.  the  '  hypothesis  ;'  it  sets  aside  time 
and  space,  and  thus  it  interprets  nature.     Showing  thus  again  its  one- 
ness with  metaphysics,  wh  just  in  a  similar  way  interprets  nature,  by 
setting  aside  hypotheses. — Is  this  relation  of  mathematics  to  metaphys- 
ics that  of  inorganic  to  organic?  And  as  we  have  hitherto  considered  the 
inorganic  world  simple  and  life  a  mystery,  so,  hitherto,  mathematics 
simple  ;  metaphysics,  a  mystery.     But  must  we  not  see  mathematics 
through  metaphysics  ;  just  as  inorganic  nature  through  organic  ? 

The  point  in  itself  contains  the  three  dimensions  absolutely  in  one : 
the  more  we  put  together,  the  less  of  substance.     The  only  possible  form 
of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  together  in  one,  is  the  point,  the  infinite, 
the  no-substance.     And  conversely,  tilings,  dimensions,  are  from  the 
separation  of  these ;  length,  breadth,  and  depth  separately  are  space, 
substance,  thing.      All  three  in  one  are  the  point ;  but  destroy  this 
unity,  and  make  variety,  and  we  have  '  substance.' — "What  is  the  rela- 
tion here  to  the  being  of  '  things,'  of  the  universe?     Is  it  not  thus  the 
universe  is  from  time  f    The  identical  fact  wh,  seen  in  time  or  separate- 
ly, is  the  universe,  seen  as  absolute,  or  one,  is  eternal,  i.  e.  spiritual. 
To  get  rid  of  time  is  to  get  rid  of  substance.     It  is  separation,  succes- 
sion, constitutes  'things.'   This  illusion  of  time  causes  us  to  be  in  a  ma- 
terial world. 

I  have  noted  how  in  mathematics,  as  in  chemistry,  we  get  rid  of  hy- 
pothesis  or    substance,   but  it   returns   again;    in   metaphysics 
hypotheses  once  got  rid  of  are  got  rid  of  for  ever;  it  is  as  'development.' 
Now,  is  not  here  a  likeness  in  mathematics  to  the  great  wonder  of 
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chemistry,  that  a  thing  can  be  got  again  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  I  This 
is  just  what  is  in  mathematics  ;  but  not  in  metaphysics,  or  in  life. 
And  by  analysis,  alike  chemical  and  mathematical,  a  thing  is  obtained 
pure  and  simple;  separated  from  all  with  wh  is  was  mixed,  and  obscured. 
It  is  in  this  getting  again  what  had  ceased  to  be  (and  in  a  state  of  sep- 
aration and  purity)  that  the  distinction  of  both  chemistry  and  mathe- 
matics seems  to  be,  and  their  difference  from  the  organic. 

Motion — i.  e.  space — and  thereby  matter  is  dependent  upon  time. 
The  moving  '  point '  was  and  is  not,  is  and  was  not.  Then  first  is  space 
from  this  succession  wh  expresses  time  :  and  action  (force  and  resist- 
ance) in  space  is  '  matter,'  clearly. 

The  '  point '  is  the  symbol  of  God.     It  is  the  three  absolutely  in  one, 
so  that  each  is  all:  the  symbol,  the  exact  and  only  symbol,  of  the  trinity; 
absolute  unity,  infiniteness,  three  in  one. — "We  look  wrongly  at  this  :  the 
point  is  the  denial  of  substance,  but  if  there  be  no  substance  there  is 
the  spiritual — no-thing,  but  therefore  spiritual  Being.    Not-being  cannot 
be  absolute ;  Being  is  '  necessary.'     The  'point'  is  the  not-being  only  of 
the  not-being.     It  is  our  seeing  nothing  but  the  physical  deceives  us 
here.     To  deny  '  substance  '  is  to  assert  spirituality.     In  this  view  of 
the  point  as  the  infinite,  is  the  reconciliation  with  common  sense  of  the 
mathematical  paradoxes  about  the  infinite.     In  the  point  opposites  are 
one.     So  again  I  see  the  spirituality  of  the  doctrine  of  the  '  limit ' — the 
oneness  of  opposites  ;  they  are  so  '  spiritually,'  absolutely  ;  i.  e.  where 
time  and  space  are  not.     It  is  clearly  love,   creation,  that  is  thus   ex- 
pressed.    It  is  being  in  giving  self ;  opposites  are  one  the  spiritual. — 
If  the  '  point'  had  been  truly  mere  non-entity,  how  shd  it  have  estab- 
lished itself  in  our  language  as  the  very  thing  itself ;  how  constitute  the 
very  starting  point  of  geometry  ? 

The  infinite  is  to  space  as  the  eternal  is  to  time ;  it  is  no  space  at  all, 
it  is  neither  much  nor  little  ;  or  if  either  still  less  much  than  little  :  to 
assert  infinity  is  to  deny  space.     The  conception  of  the  infinite  as  very 
large,  is  parallel  to  our  conception  of  the  eternal  as  very  long. — Surely 
there  must  be  something  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  time  that  the  point 
does  to  space ;  that  we  consider  nothing,  yet  is  symbol  of  eternity  ; 
something  wh  has  neither  past  present  nor  future.     "Would  not  such  a 
conception  be  aidful  to  Science,  even  as  that  of  the  point  is ;  be  to  me- 
taphysics, perhaps,  as  that  of  the  point  to  mathematics  ?     Are  not  our 
metaphysics    perplexed  for   want   of    it?      If    mathematics   wants 
to  be   freed   from   substance,    surely   much   more   metaphysics   from 
duration  ? 

This  mode  of  conceiving  infinitude  and  eternity  as  very  much  of  time 
and  space  instead  of  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  them,  is  'natural'  the 
truly  to  t«,  who  are  by  deadness  in  a  physical  world,  and  in  absence  of 
the  physical  see  absolute  not-being.     Our  way  of  regarding  the  'point' 
as  absolute  negation,  our  physical  conception  of  the  infinite  and  eternal, 
is  proof  and  exemplification  of  man's  actual  deadness.     I  must  pursue 
this  thought  of  introducing  into  metaphysics  the  conception  of  a  'point' 
iu  reference  to  time,  that  has  no  past,  present,  or  future.     Would  it  not 
be  of  essential  service,  as  in  respect  to  the  union  of  opposites  ?     We 
might  use  it  as  the  point  is  used  in  geometry,  and  have  an  '  infinitesmal' 
metaphysics  [or  transcendental^  by  exclusion  of  time.      Is  there  not  an 
infinite  scope  here  for   the   science  of   metaphysics;  might  not  the 
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'  eternal  becoming '  of  time  be  derived  from  the  fluxion  of  an  *  achron' 
\_a-clironos — no  time].     Surely  all  were  rendered  much  simpler.     How 
much  is  suggested  by  this  idea  of  the  point  as  infinite — the  not-being  of 
space.     How  all  not-being,  negation,  or  destruction,  is   a  Being,   a  pro- 
ducing.    The  negation  of  true  or  actual  Being  is  cause  of  the  physical. 
So  the  negation  of  space  and  time  is  the  infinite  and  eternal ;  the  spirit- 
ual.    It  is  thus  God  destroys  in  hell :  destroying  is  creating.     To  destroy 
in  hell  is  to  substitute  the  eternal,  or  spiritual,  for  the  physical,  or  nega- 
tive.    And  is  not  the  true  doctrine  of  destruction  in  hell  symbolized  in 
our  conception  of  the  '  point.'     To  those  who  have  no  spiritual  Being 
the  destruction  of  the  physical  and  mental  is  utter  destruction.     But  to 
those  who  have  spiritual  life  this  destruction — being  destruction  of  not-be- 
ing— is  creation  of  the  eternal.  One  fact  is  hell  or  heaven.  This  is  how  God 
destroys  :  He  introduces  the  eternal  and  infinite,  and  that  wh  has  bounds 
is  not ;  it  is  an  adding,  not  a  taking  away :  not  unclothing,  but  being 
clothed  upon. 

Nothing  can  be  larger  than  a  point :   it  is  not  a  subject  of  com- 
parison ;  there  is  no  size — the  infinite  is  that  than  wh  nothing  can  be 
larger. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  point :  consider  how  all  physical  concep- 
tions relate  essentially  to  molecules  ;  e.  g.  gravitation  of  masses  is  only 
gravitation  of  molecules,  and  of  masses  through  them.  But  the  only  true 
idea  of  a  molecule  is  an  ultimate  molecule,  that  wh  cannot  be  divided : 
but  this  is  having  no  parts,  wh  is  no  dimensions,  no  substance ;  it  is  a 
point.     Here  is  the  true  conception  of  the  '  atom ;'  it  is  that  wh  has 
no  substance  ;  it  is  only  the  physical  conception  of  the  point :  it  is  the 
'  infinitesimal '  physics ;  that  is  all.     It  is  at  the  basis,  like  the  point  in 
geometry.     Have  not  much  of  our  confusion  and  difficulty  arisen  from 
not  seeing  this,  but  introducing  the  idea  of  substance  into  it  ?     Is  not 
this  what  makes  mathematics  so  superior  to  all  other  Sciences— its  spi- 
rituality ;  its  having  discarded  the  idea  of  substance  ?     With  a-chrons 
for  metaphysics,  and  true  atoms,  or  points,  for  physics,  will  not  an  equal 
exactitude  be  given  ?      Clearly  I  see  this  about  the  '  atom  ;'  physics  is 
essentially  '  non-substantial.'     And  surely  here  is  the  reason  metaphysics 
is  behind ;  as  the  greatest,  of  course  it  is  the  least  developed ;  it  has  not 
yet  emancipated  itself  from  the  conception  of  time,  as  Science  has  from 
that  of  space.     The  perplexity  that  still  is  in  physics  is  probably  much 
from  the  '  atom,'  or  molecule,  not  being  yet  recognized  as  a  true  point 
(or  infinitesimal):  the  conception  of  true  substance  still  adheres  to  it, 
though  not  entirely.     Here  is  the  philosophy  of  Boscovich's  coaception, 
surely — as  points,  surrounded  by  infinite  spheres  of  force  ;  but  was  he 
not  wrong  in  introducing  space  again  ;  is  not  the  true  '  infinite '  the  point 
itself  ?      Substance  comes,  in  physics  as  in  metaphysics,  from  action  of 
the  '  point' — the  atom  or  molecule;  it  is  secondary,  and  not  primary. 
[Is  not  this  like  Coleridge's  conception,  that  the  thing  or  '  phn'  is  from 
the  action  — attraction  and  repulsion  ?] 

I  must  think  of  the  full  bearing  of  this  ;  that  physics  too  is  wholly 
based  on  action  without  substance  :  how  it  clears  np  that  great  mystery 
of  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies ;  that  infinite  division  wh  yet  is 
not  infinite.     Mathematics  and  physics  alike  derive  things  from  '  points,' 
and  interpret  them  by  it.       And  do  I  not  see  :  it  is 'chemistry  that  espec- 
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ially  relates  to  the  atomic  or  molecular  ;  i.e.  to  the  point  or  infinitesimal. 
It  is  in  this  especially  distinguished  from  physics  ;  and  here  is  the  key  to 
it:  it  is  the  Science  of  infinitesimals.  How  strange  that  we  shd  think  of  it 
emphatically  as  the  Science  of  substances.     There  must  be  a  deep  mean- 
ing here,  when  it  is  truly  substance  that  it  expressly  ignores  :  mass  is 
nothing  ;  quality,  i.  e.  action,  alone  is  concerned  [save  quite  indirectly]. 
The  doctrine  of  atoms  is  the  doctrine  of  points.     And  here  do  I  see  a  re- 
lation of  chemistiy  to  mathematics  ;  it  corresponds  with  the  infinitesimal 
mathematics  ;  the  other  portion  of  mathematics  with  physics  proper  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all,  as  the  idea  of  the  point  does  in  mathematics  ;  but  the  '  infinitesimal ' 
mathematics  is  '  atomic,'  i.  e.  chemistry. 

A  physical  thing  or  body  no  more  truly  '  consists   of '  molecules  or  at- 
oms than  a  mathematical  '  thing  '  or  figure  consists  of  points  (wh  wd  be 
absurd);  yet  not  more  absurd  than  the  other  for  an  atom  cannot  occupy 
auy  space,  any  more  than  a  point.     Space  cannot  be  atomic.     Therefore 
atoms  cannot  constitute,  or  make  up  a  body,  any  more  than  points.     A 
million  points  occupy  no  more  '  space '  than  one  ;  and  just  so  a  million 
atoms.     "We  must  introduce  the  mathematical  conception  here.     Its 
'  things '  do  not  consist  of  points,  but  are  generated  by  action  of  points. 
So  physical  things 'do  not  consist  of  atoms,  but  are  generated  by  action 
of  atoms ;  i.  e.  action  without  substance  : — by  pure  action,  i.  e.  spiritual 
action.     Is  it  not  plain  that  nature  is  spiritual :  physical  Science  refuses 
to  have  it  any  other  way.     Substance  clearly  is  result  of  action  ;  effect  of 
'  action  '  on  us,  &c. 

With  regard  to  atoms  see  how  we  have  rejected  logic ;  the  simplest 
common  sense  puts  us  right.     Space  is  clearly  infinitely  divisible,  but  the 
atom  is  that  wh  is  not  divisible :  therefore  it  must  occupy  no  space,  i.  e. 
it  must  be  a  '  point.'     Or  put  it  this  way  :  are  things  infinitely  divisible  ? 
if  so,  then  the  parts  of  wh  they  are  composed  are  infinitely  small ;  we 
cannot  stop  dividing  them  till  we  come  to  that  wh  is  infinitesimal,  i.  e. 
points.     The  atom  is  the  point ;  has  no  dimensions. 

And  see ;  it  is  only  when  we  come   thus  to  the  point — to  action  with- 
out substance — that  we  get  to  the  truth,  the  quality,  the  real  Being  of 
things.     Only  the  '  atomic '  re-actions  refer  to  the  very  Being  and  nature 
of  the  things  themselves.  Only  when  our  thinking,  our  Science,  becomes 
spiritual,  ignores  time  and  space  [i.  e.  is  right],  does  it  penetrate  to  true 
secrets  of  nature.      Physics  deals  only  with  external  and  '  accidental ' 
properties  as  it  were  ;  where  there  is  real  space  or  substance,  the  things 
in  themselves  are  unknown.      How  much  wisdom  was  in  Plato's  '  No 
a-geometrician  enters.' 

The  entire  idea  of  chemistry,  as  of  mathematics,  is  transformations  ; 
indeed  I  may  jsay  of  the  whole  of  Science.     Mathematics  could  not  in- 
terpret nature  as  it  does  save  by  being  one  with  it,  corresponding  to  it. 
I  must  keep  my  eye  fixed  on  this  idea  of  '  transformations,'  wh  is  the 
common  idea  of  mathematics  and  physical  Science  [and  metaphysics  also]; 
is  it  not  the  succession,  existence  in  time  and  space  ? — and  throughout, 
by  polar  union,  or  by  action  in  least  resistance,  wh  is  in  truth  one  with 
polar  union ;  motion  in  least  resistance,  being  motion  in  a  direction  of 
less  resistance. 

[Here  is  a  '  transformation,'  exactly  a  case  in  point :  transformation  of 
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a  negative  into  a  positive ;  a  transferring  as  it  were  to  the  other  side  of 
the  equation.     For  in  truth  all  such  transformations,  from  negative  to 
positive,  and  v.v.,  are  virtually  transferring  from  one  side  of  equation  an 
to  the  other.] 

I  say,  motion  in  a  direction  of  less  resistance  is  the  very  fact  of  polar 
union;  it  is  from  the  presenting  a  '  not ' — a  negation — to  the  positive: 
the  two  ideas  are  one.     Yet  is  this  also  an  axiom  :  polar  union  being 
motion  or  action  must  be  in  direction  of  least  resistance.     And  not  only 
is  every  action  in  direction  of  least  resistance,  but  it  is  also  in  a  direc- 
tion of  less  resistance.      All  actions  are  in  this  sense  polar  unions — of  a 
'  being '  and  a  '  not ' — a  giving  self  :  all  from  a  direction  of  less  resist- 
ance, a  negative  and  a  positive. 

Surely  the  term  '  atom'  denies  space  in  that  way  which  I  notice  so  fre- 
quent in  the  Bible ;  viz.,  by  the  denial  of  an   essential  property  or 
quality  of  it — its  divisibility.     And  this  surely  is  the  right  mode  of  such 
negation.      The  word  '  atom  '  as  absolutely  denies  space  as  the  word 
'  point,'  but  it  does  it  in  a  right  way:  it  shows  us  a  reason  and  necessity. 
The  other,  or  direct,  denial  is  as  it  were  arbitrary.     So  we  consider  the 
atom  as  real,  the  point  a  mere  abstraction.     It  is  true  this  right  mode 
is    more    apt   to   be    mistaken ;    natural  things    are   harder   to    under- 
stand than  artificial  or  arbitrary  but  they  are  better  worth  understanding. 
'Fire  that  is  not  quenched'  denies  time,  just  as  '  atom'  denies  space. 
There  has  been  a  parallel  error  in  theology  and  chemistry. 

We  speak  needlessly,  and  therefore  absurdly,  when  we  talk  about  the 
'  infinite  '  divisibility  of  matter.       The  word  infinite  is  a  pure  pleonasm 
there.     We   mean    simply   that   space   is    divisible ;  that   is  all.     Of 
course  this  is  universally  true ;  we  slid  not  think  of  asserting  that  only 
some  space  was  divisible,  or  that  any  space  was  not  divisible.     We 
mean  that  space  is  divisible,  it  is  a  property  of  space  ;  that  wh  is  not  di- 
visible is  not  space.     '  Atom  '  is  the  scientific  form  of  the  word  '  point ;' 
point  is  arbitrary,  atom  right.     '  Things  '  are  by  actions  of  atoms  ;  i.  e. 
by  motion  of  points.     That  wh  is  not  divisible  is  not  space  (nor  occupies 
space),  just  as  that  wh  does  not  end  is  not  time  (nor  occupies  time);  the 
ending  surely  seems  parallel  in  time,  to  being  divisible,  in  space. 

And  is  it  not  false  to  say  that  space  and  time   are  essential  and  neces- 
sary forms  of  thought  ?       Surely  we  do  continually  think  apart  from 
them,  or  in  opposition  to  them  ;  every  one — mathematician,  chemist, 
metaphysician,  not   to  refer  to  all  the  theologians.     The  idea  of  infini- 
.tude  and,eternity  are  constant,  are  primary ;  when  men  have  learnt  to 
think  at  all.     But  these  ideas  are  exclusive  of  space  and  time.     The 
truth  is  that  the  moral  or  spiritual  (wh  is  alone  eternal)  is  the  basis  of 
all  human  thought ;  and  of  the  world  too.     Plainly  it  is  so,  even  on  the 
ground  of  Science.     When  we  see  that  the  only  '  infinite  '  is  the  '  point,' 
all  is  done.     Again  :  is  not  the  first  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  infinity 
and  eternity  exactly  thought  becoming  infinitesimal  •?  answering  to  the 
first    introduction    of  the   infinitesimal  method  in  mathematics  ;  and 
corresponding  to  chemistry  in  the  physical  world  ? 

For  Science  rejects  matter,  i.  e.  time  and  space  :  as   soon  as  it  comes 
to  treat  of  the  very  Being  and  nature  of  things  it  has  recourse  to  the 
'atom,'  and  the  'point.'  This  accounts  for  the  peculiar  character  of  chem- 
istry, its  introduction  of  the  idea  of  substance,  as  I   have   noted. — Does 
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not  the  idea  of  '  parts '  or  separation  seem  to  be  the  essence  alike  of 
time  and  space  ?  When  the  point  generates  substance,  it  is  a  separation 
of  the  three  '  dimensions '  that  were,  in  it,  absolutely  one. 

I  must  trace  three  things :  first,  the  parallel  between  the  operations 
p  "  non -transcendental  mathematics  and  non-chemical  physics  ;  then 
I  -on  transcendental  mathematics  and  chemistry;  and  lastly,  between 
th  se  and  metaphysics,  in  two  forms :  non-transcendental  or  with  sub- 
et;  nee,  and  transcendental  or  without  them.  This  last  probably  has  to 
be  created. 

Think  how  a  point  is  a  thing ;  it  is  not  '  nothing,'  it  is  a  point.    From 
tl-o  [motion  of  a]  point  figure  is  generated ;  but  '  nothing  can  come  of 
nothing ;'  from  motion  of  nothing  surely  nothing  can  come.     I  shd  say 
from  motion  of  point  space  is  generated  ;  is  not  this  the  right  way  of 
regarding  space,  as  generated  by,  resulting  from,  motion  ?     But  the 
motion  of  nothing  can  only  produce  nothing ;  if  therefore  a  point  be 
nothing,  space  is  nothing  also.     Perhaps  this  is  the  right  way  of  regard- 
ing it :  space  is  nothing ;  but  then  we  see  in  another  way  that  it  can- 
not be  infinite.     Infinite  nothing  excludes  all  Being  ;  not-being  is  es- 
sentially relative,  i.  e.  limited.     These  conceptions  agree  necessarily 
with  the  pp:i-itual  view.     The  infinite  is  necessarily  not  space  but  Be- 
ing, only  Being  can  be  truly  infinite.     The  '  point '  is  simply  our  nega- 
tive view  of  Being  ;  viz.,  that  it  is  not-thing,  not  space  or  matter. 

Is  not  the  '  point '  an  atom  without  force  ;  the  '  atom '  a  point  with 
force  ? — The  atom  and  the  point  are  '  immaterial  things,'  from  which 
matter  is  produced.     By  the  admitted  and  asserted  conceptions  of 
Science,  the  material  is  produced  by  or  generated  from  the  immaterial. 
In  truth  we  cannot  deny  matter  without  asserting  the  point  or  atom ; 
the  denial  of  substance  leaves  us  the  atom,  of  space  leaves  us  the  point. 
We  cannot  absolutely  deny  Being  by  denial  of  '  substance  ;'  that  still 
remains  by  wh  it  is  produced  [not  only  the  point,  but  the  action  too]. 
Truly  speaking,  the  denial  of  substance  is  the  assertion  of  Being  ;  it  is 
only  denying  time  and  finitude,  revealing  to  us  the  infinite  and  eternal. 
This  is  in  fact  but  another  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the   soul.     It  is   clearly   in   Science ;  the   physical   and   temporal   of 
man  passes  away,  but  therein  is  asserted  or  revealed  the  Being,  the 
eternal. 

In  eternity  therefore  sin  is  not ;  i.  e.  in  truth,  in  fact,  sin  is  not.  It 
must  be  :  in  reference  to  eternity  no  sin;  the  same  surely  as  saying  that 
sin  is  the  not.  Sin  is  relative  therefore,  i.  e.  only  in  time. 

Surely  the  necessary  falseness,  or  hypotheticalness,  of  the  first  state- 
ment of  all  facts,  of  all  first  perceptions,  as  seen  in  Science  or  meta- 
physics, must  have  its  parallel  in  mathematics ;  and  the  transformation 
by  wh  the  hypothesis  is  excluded  and  the  interpretation  effected ;  i.  e. 
the  function  or  revelation  of  the  fact. 

Supposing  time  and  space  absolutely  (actually)  to  be,  they  must  be 
eternal  and  infinite :  all  that  is,  is  so.     Therefore  all  that  is  not  so,  all 
in  respect  to  wh  the  idea  is  a  paradox,  cannot  actually  and  truly  be. 
If  space  truly  were,  it  must  be  infinitely  divisible;  the  dog  would  never 
catch  the  hare.     Therefore  it  is  not.      And  so,  of  course,  all  matter,  all 
the  physical,  is  '  not.'      All  that  is  is  spiritual ;  opposites  are  one  in  it. 
So  mathematics,  in  going  to  this  oneness  of  opposites,  merely  goes  to 
true  actual  Being ;  gets  rid  of  the  « not '  [a  type  even  of  redemption  : 
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of  destruction  of  not-being].     The  physical  is  not;  whenever  we  get  to 
the  actual  or  absolute  '  Being,'  it  is  no  longer  physical. 

"What  puts  us  wrong  is  supposing  the  real  or  formal  to  be  actual ;  for 
only  that  is  that  acts.     Every  thing  is  only  in  the  sense  in  wh  it  acts. 
All  Being  must  be  infinite  and  eternal,  because  all  the  actual  is  ;  all  ac- 
tion being  'spiritual'  by  its  definition.  Thus  I  say  the  moral  is  in-finite 
and  eternal;  I  have  seen  that  its  being  'eternal,'  or  having  no  reference 
to  results,  constitutes  it  moral.     It  is  equally  an  axiom  that  it  has  no 
bounds  ;  the  words  do  not  apply.     So  I  assert  infinitude  and  eternity  of 
the  human  '  spirit.'     This  I  mean  ;  it  is  one  with  God.     Man  is  what 
God  is,  and  must  be  ;  or  God  is  not  infinite.     So  I  see  again  it  is  not 
from  our  '  limit '  that  time,  the  vibration,  comes  ;  but  from  our  not-be- 
ing :  which  is  in  a  still  better  sense  a  '  limit,'  and  agrees  with  that  dy- 
namical view  of  the  causing  God's  act  to  be  '  vibration :'  we  are  thus 
a  '  limit'  by  '  not-being.' — I  was  before  in  the  error  of  conceiving  of 
God's  act  as  eternal  in  the  sense  of  being  unending.     The  'fact'  is  God's 
moral  act,  in  relation  to  not-moral ;  not  an  unending  in  relation  to  a 
limited. 

That  nothing  can  '  become '  anything  but  what  it  is,  is  simply  an  in- 
stance of  '  a-chronic  '  thought.  So  '  efficient '  cause,  and  the  cause  wh 
produces  an  'image,'  are  one;  the  two  kinds  of  cause  are  the  same  thing 
if  time  be  not.  These  are  one  fact  differently  related  to  us.  So  this 
course  of  nature  and  development — ignoring  time — is  simply  the  fact  of 
God's  creative  act.  The  efficient  cause — chain  of  causes  and  effects — is 
the  actual  cause,  God's  act,  seen  in  relation  to  not-being. 

This  same  error  of  the  '  infinite '  is  manifest  in  innumerable  other  in- 
stances :  e.g.,  'infinite  intelligence ;'  but  that  is  not  'intelligence'  at  all. 
We  cannot  get  infinitude  by  expansion  of  the  finite  ;  the  mode,  the  con- 
ception itself,  of  the  process  is  faulty.  So  I  have  said,  spirit  does  not 
think  ;  thought  is  physical ;  exists  only  in  connection  with  a  brain. 
This  applies  also  to  God's  creation.  It  cannot  be  a  work  of 'intelligence,' 
or  design,  because  it  is  infinite.  The  infinite  is  necessarily  one  with  the 
eternal.  Being  infinite,  God  cannot  be  '  intelligent.'  How  long  ago  I 
used  to  say  spirit  did  not k  think ;'  but  did  not  then  know  why.  There 
is  no  thinking  save  in  time :  moral  action  substitutes,  in  the  spirit,  the 
un-moral  passion  of  thought. 

Is  not  this  a  perfectly  logical  basis  for  the  '  infinite '  in  mathematics, 
and  the  infinitesimal  calculus  ? — making  the  infinite  the  '  point,'  the 
denial  of  space.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  call  it  the  atomic  mathematics, 
bringing  it  more  into  relation  with  chemicity  and  the  concrete  ?  Or  is  it 
better  only  to  use  the  word  '  atom '  in  relation  to  action,  to  keep  it  for 
chemicity  and  'substance,'  and  the  'point'  for  the  '  inert '  mathematics 
and  space  ?     The  atom  is  motion,  the  point  is  'moved?'     Is  this  the  dif- 
ference :   '  action  '  is  atom,  '  passion  '  point  ? 

It  is  pretty  to  see  how  the  metaphysical  and  other  scientific  '  trans- 
formations '  are  one  with  the  mathematical ;  e.  g.  the  changes  in  the 
formula  of  '  least  resistance.'     And  in  each  case  the  formula  itself  is 
taken  from  nature  ;  then  looking  at  it  in  its  relations  it  is  seen  that  an- 
other form  is  better.     I  must  see  how  it  is  always  one  process — a  form 
of  action  [thought]   in  direction  of  least  opposite  action.     Surely  ma- 
thematics must  be  this.     This  must  be  its  law  and  necessity.  And  then 
will  not  the  next  step  be  to  trace  it  in  music  ? 
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'  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.'     If  metaphysics  does  ex- 
plain the  world,  that  will  do.      Mathematics  rests  on  no  other  basis  ; 
and  does  it  not  now  fail  ?     I  must  take  bold  ground,  and  repudiate 
authority.     TThat  matters  it  if  Newton  said,  '  Oh  physics  beware  of 
metaphysics.'     Suppose  he  was  mistaken  ;  suppose  he  misconceived 
metaphysics  ?     Or  better  still,  can  I  not  show  that  he  was  emphatically 
a  metaphysician,  and  that  all  that  is  best  in  mathematics  is  metaphys- 
ical ? 

There  is  something  very  interesting  in  the  relation  of  the  hypote- 
neuse  and  sides  of  right  angled  triangle ;  why  is  it  of  the  squares  and 
not  direct  ?     There  is  some  reason  in  nature  for  this.     Is  not  what  we 
want  some  generalization  for  all  parallelograms  and  their  diagonals ; 
and  is  not  this  to  be  found  in  considering  a  third  direction,  like  the  el- 
lipse to  the  circle?  Then  the  hypotheneuse  of  right  angled  triangle  must 
be  considered  as  of  a  solid,   of  wh  the  depth  is  infinitesimal ;  and  the 
diagonal  of  every  other  triangle  as  that  of  a  solid  of  proportionate  di- 
mensions.   I  mean,  as  I  derive  the  ellipse  from  the  circle,  by  supposing 
a  vibration  also  in  depth. 

Mathematics  surely  is  so  certain,  and  deductive  or  independent  of  ob- 
servation, because  it  is  seen  to  be  a  science  of  forms  only  [i.  e.  of  rela- 
tions].     Experimental  science  professes  to  be  not  of  forms,  but  of  that 
wh  truly  exists ;  yet  it  is  not  really  so  :  all  science  is  properly  of  forms 
[which  '  things '  are]  and  of  forms  alone,  and  when  this  is  rightly  seen 
surely  all  will  be  like  mathematics  in  certainty  and  deductive  character. 
What  perplexes  science,  and  puts  us  at  fault,  is  the  supposition  that  the 
objects  with  wh  it  deals  truly  exist  as  such  apart  from  us.     The  mathe- 
matician does  not  stand  so  in  respect  to  his  science  ;  he  admits  an  exist- 
ence to  which  his  forms  relate  [matter,  &c.,  in  space  and  number],  but 
passing  this  by  altogether,  he  concerns  himself  only  with  forms.      Now 
all  science  must  come  to  be  thus  ;  admitting  a  true  existence — an  actual 
to  wh  all  '  things '  relate,  of  wh  they  are  all  forms — we  must  see  that 
we,  in  science,  have  not  to  do  with  this  existence  at  all,  but  only  with 
forms.     Then  we  may  know. — Should  we  not  see  '  things '  to  bear  some 
such  relation  to  the   '  actual '   as   the  mathematical  conceptions  do  to 
'  things'  ?     Then  as  the  pursuit  of  these  conceptions  a  priori  results  in 
propositions  wh  are  true  and  necessarily  true  in  respect  to  the  '  things,' 
would  the  pursuit  a  priori  of  '  things '  result  in  propositions  true  of  the 
'  actual  "?     But  here  a  new  conception  appears  ;  is  not  our  inductive 
science  just  such  a  pursuit  of  '  forms '  as  the  mathematician's  ;  and  do 
we  not  find  what  we  have  thus  indirectly  learnt  of  the  forms,  or  things, 
to  hold  good  of  the  actual  or  spiritual  ? — Have  '  things  '  such  relation 
to  the  actual,  as  'abstractions'  have  to  things  ? 

It  is  clear  if  the  mathematician  considered  his  '  forms,'  or  geometrical 
conceptions,  as  existing  in  nature,  his  science  wd  be  altered  altogether ; 
it  wd  become  then  merely  experimental,  lose  all  its  certainty  and  uni- 
formity, all  its  value  and  use  indeed.  He  never  wd  find  in  nature,  nor 
make,  any  one  of  them.  His  very  definitions  are  impossible,  they  ex- 
clude that  wh  is  essential  to  reality.  Just  so  '  things'  cannot  be,  in  true 
actual  existence  ;  the  very  nature  of  them  excludes  that  wh  is  essential 
to  true  Being,  viz.  action.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  this  parallel  be- 
tween the  deductive  treatment  of  mathematical  abstraction  and  the  ex- 
perimental treatment  of  things  ;  both  are  processes  dealing  with  forms, 
[See  p.  13.,  Mathematics. 
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wh  result  in  conclusions  that  apply  to  that  which  is  relatively  fact ;  ab- 
stractions give  us  results  wh  apply  to  '  things' ;  '  things '  results  which 
apply  to  Being.  So  that,  in  truth,  mathematical  deduction  and  experi- 
mental induction  are  parallel  rather  than  contrasted ;  they  are  the  same 
process  in  relation  to  forms  wh  have  a  different  relation  to  us  ; — respect- 
ively mental  and  sensational  ?  Mental  forms,  or  abstractions,  are  to  be 
treated  by  '  mental  induction,'  or  a  priori ;  sensational  forms,  or  'things,' 
by  sensational  induction,  or  by  experiment.  Is  not  the  idea  of  '  sensa- 
tional forms '  for  '  things '  a  right  one  ?  The  physical  is  a  '  sensational 
form/  even  as  the  mathematical  is  a  '  mental  form.'  Experiment  and 
observation  being  the  same  process  in  respect  to  the  sensational  that  de- 
duction is  in  respect  to  the  abstract. 

Let  me  think  how  observation  and  induction  correspond  with  mathe- 
matical thought ;  both  are  a  similar  putting  ourselves  into  relation  with 
the  respective  subjects.     They  are  '  using  our  senses,'  bodily  and  mental 
respectively.     The  mathematician  does,  in  respect  to  conceptions,  just 
what  the  experimenter  does  in  respect  to  things.      Both  alike  exert 
themselves,  use  their  active  faculties,  bring  themselves  into  relation 
with  the  subject  of  their  thoughts,  and  vary  their  relation  to  them.    Is 
"%,  there  not  a  strict  parallel  here ;  the  same  life  exhibiting  itself  in  many 
forms  ? 

Why  is  there  the  oppositeness  of  induction  and  deduction ;  are  they 
not  the  two  halves  of  a  vibration,  as  mental  and  sensational  are  ;  there- 
fore at  once  one  and  the  same,  and  opposite  ? 

All  mathematical  truths  are  involved  in  the  definition  ;  there  is  in 
them  no  relation  of  efficient  cause,  the  idea  of  '  efficiency  '  is  left  out,  as 
it  were.     But  surely  all  physical  science  will  be  the  same  when  we  see 
it  aright ;  all  will  be  involved  in  the  conception,  or  definition ;  and  the 
idea  of  efficiency  will  not  be.     Our  perceptions  surely  are  but  the  same 
thing  sensationally,  as  the  truths  of  mathematics  are  to  us  mentally  :  but 
into  this  '  sensational '  we  introduce  the  idea  of  force,  substance,  cause, 
as  efficient ;  but  this  is  surely  only  because  it  is  imperfectly  mental ;  a 
kind  of  transition,  as  it  were,  between  sensational  and  mental  ?     When 
we  rightly  trace  the  physical  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  will  it  not  be  to 
us  as  mathematics  is  now,  self-evident,  and  with  the  idea  of  force  or 
power  entirely  excluded.    Are  not  mathematics  and  the  like,  at  present, 
the  only  true  sciences,  because  the  only  self-evident  and  not  arbitrary. 
Did  not  mathematics  originate  in  experience  ?  and  why  are  space  and 
and  quantity  the  .subjects  of  the  purely  mental  in  the  first  instance  ? — 
The  'mental'  work  is  to  exclude  'force,'  but  that  is,  as  I  have  seen,  to 
exclude  inertia  on  wh  force  altogether  depends  ;  and  this  is  clearly  to 
introduce  the  actual  [i.  e.  the  eternal,  the  absolute,  not  under  cause  and 
effect]:  just  what  I  have  defined  as  its  function;  interpreting  the  sen- 
sational into  the  moral.      Is  not  this,  indeed,  accomplished  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  primary  two-fold  process^  x  &  — Jeach  continually  reappear- 
ing, and  so  being  truly  not  in  themselves,  &c.     And  our  perception  of 
'force'  is  merely  the  fact  of  a  change  being  in  our  bodies,  that  else  would 
be  externally. 

A  '  thing ' — e.  g.    a  crystal — results   from  motion  of  particles,  or  of 
substances,  but  the  '  substance '  wh  is  produced  by  chemical  action  of 
course  results  from  action  without  substance  ;  i.  e.  of  'atoms,'  of  'points.' 
[Chemicity,  427.    See  Vol.  I.,  p.  78. 
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It  wd  be  contradictory  to  conceive  '  substance '  as  resulting  from  action 
of  'particles'[i.  e.  of  substance],  a  clear  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  action 
of  atoms  produces  'substance.'     But  the  action  of  a  point,  or  atom,  is 
clearly  only  a  periphrasis  for  action  alone  ;  action  without  substance  is 
simply  action  :  action  of  atoms  means  '  abstract '  action.      Further,  this 
abstract  action  cannot  be  force,  for  force  involves  a  substratum ;  it  can- 
not be,  save  with  and  in  a  '  substance.'     It  is  not  therefore  from  force 
that  substance  results  ;  force  rather  goes  with,  results  from,  or  is  in- 
volved in,  the  substance.      I  shd  say  rather,  perhaps,  that  the  force  is 
the  substance,  than  no  substance  without  force  ;  because  that  wh  does 
not  act,  is  not.     So  do  I  not  see  :  substance — i.  e.  force,  or  matter  and 
force,  i.  e.  the  physical — is  from  abstract  [absolute  ?]  action  ;  precisely 
the  '  spiritual'  doctrine.     It  is  a  form  in  wh  we  perceive  the  spiritual, 
or  action,  i.  e.  Love. — Wd  it  be  impossible  for  science  more  clearly  to 
affirm  spiritualism  ? 

Clearly  we  may  see  now  why  the  idea  of  substance  arises  with  chem- 
istry and  connects  itself  with  it ;  it  goes  of  course  with  the  doctrine  of 
atoms.  Thus  also  we  see  the  necessary  distinction  between  chemistry 
and  physics  ;  between  action  of  masses  and  action  of  atoms — an  absolute 
gulf  is  between  them.  It  is  good  to  see  what  is  in  the  words  in  chem- 
istry ;  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the  production  of  '  substances,'  it  must 
refer  to  a  process  wh  is  before  substance  as  it  were. 

Surely  the  word  '  a-tom  ' — not  divisible — would  apply  to  all  forms  of 
the  '  infinitesimal ';  at  once  to  chemicity,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics. 

In  mathematics  'a-tom'  wd  be  no  space  ;  in  chemicity  no  substance  ; 
in  metaphysics  no  time  :  the  one  property  of  no  parts  sufficing  for  each. 

[It  is  very  striking  that  the  term  '  atom '  is  wholly  negative.] 

We  see  in  Chemistry  the  necessity  men  are  under  to  put  action  first, 
before  thing  or  substance,  or  any  other  conception  whatever.  They  stop 
at  the  action  of  atom  and  point,  only  because  they  have  then  got  to 
'no-thing:'  if  atoms  or  points  were  'things'  they  wd  demand  an  action 
before  them,  necessarily ;  but  having  got  to  the  action  of  nothing — that 
is  to  pure  action  [tho'  in  the  case  of  chemistry  disguised  and  not  recog- 
nized, whence  its  chaotic  state  as  compared  with  mathematics]  having 
thus  arrived  at  action  simply  the  mind  is  content ;  that  is  just  what  we 
know — simple  being  or  action  :  having  got  to  action  alone  and  absolute, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  utmost  fact  of  Being,  and  are  content :  only  it  is 
deadness  keeps  us  from  seeing  that  this  is  moral  action ;  Love. 

Chemistry  is  right  in  speaking  of  '  substances  '  as  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  one  abstract  'substance'  [the  ' phantasmal  matter. 'J     Chemistry 
holds  to  it,  though,  in  an  inconsistent  and  feeble  sense,  that  the  form  is 
the  thing.     And  by  the  bye,  if  the  '  form  '  is  the  '  thing,'  surely  then  a 
point  is  as  much  a  '  thing '  as  anything  else.     Has,  or  is,  a  '  point '  a 
'  form  '? — It  is  capable  of  no  'transformations' ;  i.e.  it  is  eternal  as  well 
as  infinite. 

Must  it  not  be  a  wrong  view,  in  some  sense,  to  be  trying  to  trace 
chemicity  upwards  as  it  were  from  the  other  inorganic  forces,  as  seems 
to  us  so  natural  ?     This  is  'effect  first.'     Substance  is  from  chemicity, 
and  these  other  forces,  of  course,  from  substance.     Is  it  not  as  '  life ' 
seems  to  be  after  all  other  forces,  but  in  truth  is  before  them,  and  inclu- 
sive of  them  all.     All  is  life,  and  only  as  such  to  be  understood :  so  we 
must  see  that  the  chemical  or  atomic — i.  e.  immaterial — is  before  and 
inclusive  of  all  others  ? 
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And  how  striking  in  this  view  appears  the  relation  of  Life  to  chem- 
icity  ;  being  in  truth  chemicity  tinder  a  continuous  form  ?    Is  it  not  in- 
deed impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  above,  or  essentially  differing  from, 
chemicity ;  we  are  already  in  relation  to  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  the 
very  origin  and  source  of  substance,  i.  e.  of  the  physical.     Life  must  be 
but  a  form  of  chemicity. — In  respect  to  chemicity  and  life,  are  we  not 
dealing  with  the  very  being  of  things  [and  they  are  one,  two  halves  ?]: 
in  relation  to  physics  we  are  concerned  merely  with  the  affections  or 
relations  of  things. 

Think  of  the  definite  properties  and  exact  reproduction  of  the  'atoms,' 
considered  as  action  only,  without  substance.     Is  there  not  an  analogy 
to  mathematics  in  its  generation  of  space  by  motion  of  the  point  ?  The 
making  the  space  is  the  synthesis  ;  analyzing  space  gives  us  always,  for 
the  same  space,  the  same  motion  in  each  direction.     Here  is  the  perma- 
nence of  atoms,  surely  ;  and  the  definiteness  of  proportion.     We  have 
substance  before  us,  in  chemistry,  just  as  we  have  space :  analyzing  that 
we  have  certain  definite  amounts  of  action  in  definite  '  directions  '  as  it 
were,  wh  are  ever  the  same  for  the  same  substance.     Just  as  in  analy- 
zing space  we  must  have  such  and  such  motions,  equally  in  any  way. 
The  points  and  the  atoms  are  alike  '  nothing ' ;  the  actions  in  different 
directions  are  all. 

Do  we  have,  in  chemistry,  the  actions  as  it  were  of  lines  and  surfaces 
as  well  as  points ;  different  from  atoms,  as  it  were,  and  yet  still  not  sub- 
stance ?     Or  in  chemistry  is  not  all  virtually  resolved  into  the  action 
of  the  point  ? — Do  not  I  see  this  :  that  as,  mathematically,  space  is  an- 
alyzed into  different,  and  in  truth  polar,  motions ;  so,  in  chemicity, 
substance  is  analyzed  into  different  (and  polar)  actions   [alike  of  '  no- 
thing ']  ? — alike  too  the  point  and  the  atom  are  only  conceptions,  never 
presented  to  us  by  Nature.     We  analyze  one  substance  into  others,  so 
we,  practically,  analyze  any  space  into  other  'spaces';  yet  is  not  any 
given  space  truly  made  up  of  other  spaces ;  this  is  only  a  way  of  think- 
ing of  it ;  it  is  the  result  of  motions  in  certain  directions  and  extents. 
So  in  chemicity ;  any  substance  is  not  made  up  of  other  substances  ;  it 
is  produced  by  certain  actions,  of  different  '  directions.'     Yet  further  I 
see  now :  in  respect  to  physical  actions,  direction  and  size  are  the  only 
two  properties  possible  to  vary.     These  go  to  make  up  '  spaces,'  in  the 
motions  of  the  point :  so  are  not  only  these  concerned  in  the  making  of 
'substances'?     The  different  atoms,  or  actions,  must  surely  represent 
only  different  directions  and  sizes  of  motion.     But  see,  again,  how  en- 
tirely these  words  are  words  of  relation  alone — Or  may  there  be  other 
properties  of  motion  ?     Perhaps  intensity  shd  be  added  ;  direction  size, 
intensity,  are  the  three  properties  of  physical  actions.     Are  there  not 
so  many  '  elements '  as  constant  differences  of  these  ? 

The  essential  difference  between  Chemicity  and  all  other  physical 
forces  or  actions  is  this :  that  it  is  action  without  substance  or  thing  ; 
they  are  actions  of  things  or  substances.    So  for  electricity  :  it  is  motion 
of  real  molecules — i.  e.  divisible  ones — chemicity  of  a-toms.     Gravity 
and  chemicity  are  action  independent  of  mass,  tho'  of  course  the  aggre- 
gate result  is  partly  determined  by  it ;  so  again  we  see  why  Life  finds 
such  a  parallel  in  gravity ;  and  gravity  and  chemicity  have  two  forms, 
the  inorganic  and  organic  ;  weight  =  chemicity ;  '  continuous '   gravity 
=  Life. 
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What  is  the  step  from  action  without  substance  to  action  of  substance  ? 
how  comes  in  the  hypothesis,  the  « inertia  '?     That  is  the  question  : 
•what  and  whence  this  inertia,  which  is  in  the  <  physical '  forces,  or  the 
forces  of  masses  ?     Is  it  that  we  have  the  action  now  in  another  form ; 
therefore  there  must  be  a  gap  as  it  were— a  not-action— inertia  or  sub- 
stance, where  it  was  before  ?   The  substance,  or-inertia,  indicates  merely 
the  taking  away,  the  ceasing  to  be,  of  the  action  that  was.     There  is 
first  an  action,  sole  and  alone ;  no  not-action ;  but  now  this  action  be- 
comes another — heat  e.  g.,  motion  of  any  form — and  thus  having  become 
another,  it  is  not  what  it  was  before ;  and  a  no-action  [i.  e.  a  not-being 
or  'substance']  must  enter  into  our  conception.     Instead  of  simple  action 
we  have  action  and  a  negation  of  action ;  an  action  which  by  its  very 
nature  involves  the  negation  of  action.     In  these  actions  is  involved  an 
4  inertia.'     These  forces  or  actions  involve  substance  or  inertia  ;  they 
are  'properties  of  matter  '     But  chemical  quality  and  gravitation  are 
not  as  these  properties  of  matter :  they  are  of  the  essence  of  it ;  matter 
cannot  be  without  them. 

"Why  are  there  these  two  forms  of  atomic  action,  so  distinct  and  yet 
so  akin  ;  gravitation  so  vast,  chemicity  so  small  ? 

Does  not  '  substance '  thus  come  physically  just  where  and  as  '  hypo- 
thesis '  theoretically  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  an  inverse  process  :  substance 
a  relation  to  the  past,  hypothesis  to  the  future  ;  hypothesis  a  'supposing' 
because  some  fact  is  not,  that  is  to  be ;  substance  a  '  supposing '  because 
some  fact  was  that  is  not  ? 

As  some  attraction  is  from  vibration,  [and  attraction  of  masses  from 
vibration  of  their  particles],  so  must  not  all  attraction  be  ? — gravity  and 
chemicity  too  ?  Can  it  be  a  relation  of  mutual  dependence  ;  a  true  circle, 
however  illogical :  the  vibrations  depending  on  gravity,  the  gravity  on 
the  vibrations  ? — the  gravitation  of  the  masses  on  vibration  of  atoms  ? 
Surely  the  '  action '  of  atoms  (i.  e.  without  substance),  that  constitutes 
gravity  and  chemicity,  must  be  also  vibration.      So  is  not  all  attraction 
from  vibration,  i.  e.  from  polarity  ?     But  then  the  question  comes  : — 
what  is  this  vibratile  action  without  substance  :  in  what  sense  spiritual  ? 
The  effect  of  oxygen  seems  ever  that  of  furnishing  a  direction  of  less 
action ;  and  the  stimulus  acting  in  presence  of  oxygen  (and  so  of  all 
stimuli  to  chemical  action)  is  it  not  like  the  push  wh  causes  the  ball  to 
roll  off  the  table  ;  putting  the  bodies  in  such  relation  that  the  motion  in 
this  direction  of  the  relative  *  not '  can  b«  ? 

I  must  fix  my  attention  upon  gravity  as  the  primary  form  and  result 
of  the  not-being:  it  is  the  great  ' passion, '^the  form  of  love  as  passion. 

Is  gravity  to  be  considered  as  truly  universal ;  not  strictly  polar,  or 
from  motion,  but  as  producer  of  all  motion  ?     Must  not  this  be  the  con- 
ception :  that  all  physical  action — i.  e.  the  primary  action  to  which  all 
others  are  referred — must  itself  be  referred  to  the  spiritual  ?     Say,  we 
can  trace  all  physical  facts  and  forces  up  to  gravity  or  atomic  attraction  ; 
but  what  is  this  wh  constitutes  our  postulate  ?     Is  not  this  a  spiritual 
fact  into  wh  the  inertia  is  introduced?     Love  perceived  with  an  inertia, 
or  '  not,'  as  passion  instead  of  action  ?     This  seems  to  be  the  track  :  we 
come  to  the  point  at  wh,  as  it  were,  the  two  join:  at  wh,  speaking  of 
the  physical,  we  can  no  longer  put  anything  physical  before  it,  but 
must  say,  'This  is  spiritual,  but  it  is  so  seen  because  of  my  own  state :' 
all  being  equally  spiritual,  of  course,  but  in  a  different  sense. 
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How  largely  chemical  changes  are  changes  in  space,  of  larger  or 
smaller  bulk ;  does  it  not  correspond  with  the  material  being  '  life  in 
space  ' — peculiar  only  in  this  respect  of  relation  to  space  ?  Can  all  be 
brought  into  considerations  of  space,  i*£*&f  motion  ?  surely  it  ought  to 
be,  and  must  be  in  the  end;  if  all  material  change  be  motion,  then  the 
relations  of  chemicity  must  be  wholly  of  space.  So  if  we  could  see  all 
the  material  as  relations  sf  space,  we  should  well  see  that  it  has  to  do 
with  form  only  ;  shd  see  in  a  new  way  that  science  [or  the  physical]  is 
only  of  '  forms.' 

We  always  first  think  of  '  forces,'  motions,  or  states,  as  things :  we  can 
transfer  C  O2  from  one  vessel  to  another,  we  can  pour  it  out ;  but  so  we 
can  electricity  ;  we  transfer  C  Og  by  gravity,  electricity  by  other  attract- 
ion ;  but  is  it  not  the  same  thing  ?  May  not  C  02  be  no  more  a  '  sub- 
stance '  than  electricity  ?  and  if  so,  then  have  we  not  the  clue  to  see  all 
substances  in  the  same  way  ?  Can  we  say  a  'state'  of  a  'state' ;  as  we 
say  'heat'  of  a  body?  Surely  we  can;  has  not  electricity  '  properties,' 
yet  it  is  not  a  substance  ?  We  speak  of  '  states  '  of  light,  &c. :  when- 
ever we  can  get  a  view  of  a  '  state,'  (motion,  &c.)  as  a  whole,  separate 
and  definite,  we  can  perfectly  well  understand  states  of  it.  But  then 
should  I  not  have  to  get  another  idea  of  motion  ?  It  is  only  change  or 
force  (i.  e.  'not')  in  reference  to  space. 

We  can  transfer  electricity  from  one  body  to  another,  as  C  Oj  from  one 
place  to  another :  now  is  not  matter  (i.  e.  substances)  contained  in  space 
as  'forces'  in  bodies  ;  i.  e.  in  any  'conductor'  ?     As  force — electricity, 
&c.,  is  a  condition  of  '  body,'  so  substances — or  'things — are  conditions 
of  space ;  and  they  are  transferred  from  one  space  to  another,  as  forces 
from  one  body  to  another.     We  transfer  '  properties  '   from  space  to 
space ;  this   is    motion :  it  is  nothing    else  than   as  electricity    e.  g. 
is  transferred  from  one  conductor  to  another ;  nothing  changes  but  state. 
We  have  to  make  more  of  space.  Thus  is  it  not,  as  we  see  so  constantly, 
that  the  idea,  or  definition,  of  matter,  is  exactly  that  of  space  :  it  is 
space  that  is  matter;  properties  of  matter  are  properties  of  space;  thatis 
material  wh  is  in  space.  To  deny  matter  is  to  deny  space;  being  in  space 
the  world  is  material. — Tests  for  'substances'  are  merely  tests  for  forces 
or  'properties  of  space.'     We  have  been  making  abstractions  here;  are 
not  substances  clearly  'properties  of  space'?     Space  cannot  be  without 
properties  any  more  than  any  other  thing  or  idea ;  here  the  notion  of  a 
vacuum  appears  in  its  true  light  as  chimerical.     Destroy  '  things  '  and 
space  is  not;  destroy  'properties'  and  the  thing  does  not  remain.  Is  not 
all  this  intelligible  ?     We  study  the  properties  of  space  instead  of  the 
'  properties  of  matter.' — How  came  this  distinction  of  space  and  matter  ; 
why  is  it  the  phenomenon  ;  why  necessary  ?     Is  not  a  light  cast  upon  it 
by  our  always  first  thinking  of  forces  as  substances  ?      So  we  have 
thought  of  that  'matter' — substantiality,  &c. — wh  is  in  truth  a 'property 
of  space,'  as  a  separate  substance.     So  motions  of  '  things '  are  changes 
of  conditions  of  space :  and  that  doctrine  of  '  two  things  not  being  in  the 
same  place  at  once,'  is  the  same  as  two  conditions  not  being  in  the  same 
body  at  the  same  time  : — i.  e.  unless  compounded;  two  properties,  mo- 
tions, e.  g.  compounded,  are  in  the  same  body  at  once.  Is  not  this  chem- 
ical union  -  two  conditions  at  once  in  the  same  space  ? 

But  see  how  the  doctrine  of  two  things  not  being  in  the  same  place 
at  once  goes  against  the  received  doctrines  of  chemistry — of  the  union 
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of  two  bodies ;  it  is  necessary  that  chemical  union  shd  be  by  virtue  of 
the  '  not ' — shd  be  the  destruction  of  the  '  not ' — or  two  things  wd  be  at 
once  in  the  same  place.     Also  our  ideas  about  this  chemical  union  have 
led  us  to  that  hypothesis  of  bodies  consisting  of  particles  separated  by 
intervals  ;  this  has  no  basis  if  we  see  things  as  '  conditions.' 

It  is  remarkable  too  that  all  the  physical  shd  be  motion  to  us ;  i.  e. 
should  compel  us  to  infer  motion,  seeing  what  motion  is,  viz.  change  of 
conditions  of  space.  [In  this  necessity  of  mental  inference  may  we  not 
well  see  the  necessity  of  bodily  perception  ?  and  the  conviction  in  each 
case  is  equally  strong.]     Cannot  we  see  now  why  the  laws  of  motion 
are  such  as  they  are ;  can  we  see  how  from  space  all  necessarily  follows  ? 
Grant  us  space  and  change  and  is  not  all  the  physical  involved — i.e.  not 
the  sensational  but  the  percept  ?     And  are  not  space  and  change  clearly 
from  vs  ;  i.  e.  from  some  action  on  us  from  the  other  side  as  it  were, 
not  from  the  physical  ?     For  change  in  relation  to  space  is  motion ;  but 
given  motion  and  all  follows,  as  seen  by  that  law  of  least  resistance;  all 
the  physical  world  necessarily  flows  from  that — is  it — as  I  have  seen. 
But  now  the  change  is  beforehand,  so  to  speak  ;  apart  from  and  without 
space,  before  it,  change  exists  to  us ;  it  is  the  condition  of  our  being. 
This  therefore  is  not  a  present  postulate.     So  for  all  the  physical  we 
need  only  one  postulate,  and  that  is  space  [or  place  ?]    What  I  want  to 
see  therefore,  is  how  '  place,'  or  space  arises  to  us. — I  suppose  the  inertia 
is  before  it.     But  now,  have  I  not  seen  how  the  mental  involves  the 
material ;  mind  must  perceive  matter :  i.e.  in  space  ? — See ;  we  perceive 
the  effect  first :  being  in  relation  to  space,  we  do  not  first  perceive  this 
and  then  consciously  infer  matter,  &c. ;  we  perceive  things  and  motion, 
and  then  gradually  work  our  way  to  find  that  this  is  because  we  have 
relation  to  space. 

Is  not  this  the  '  interpretation '  of  that  idea  of  matter :  of  course  if 
space  is  it  has  properties ;  now  the  properties  of  space  are  'things,'  'sub- 
stances.' Our  fancy  of  a  thing  without  properties  has  blinded  us.  And 
see  yet  farther,  these  properties  of  space,  when  examined,  are  found  to 
be  only  motion ;  but  that  is  only  change  in  respect  to  space.  Can  we  gen- 
eralize here  :  are  properties  only  changes  in  respect  to  things  of  which 
they  are  properties  ? 

There  is  no  point  at  wh  substance  begins  by  any  distinguishing  mark 
except  just  this  of  space  :  we  'pour'  electricity  as  C  Oa,  as  water,  and  so 
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solute also ;  and  yet  is  free  from  those  chief  negations.  It  is  seen  to  be 
not  'actual'  at  once  :  it  is  seen  to  be  a  negation.  This  is  the  excellence 
of  the  idea  ;  it  is  the  '  inertia '  brought  out.  Space  of  course  is  inertia, 
it  shows  at  once  the  negative  character  of  the  'material/ 

Since  chemical  affinity  is  clearly  derived  in  some  ca.  -s  [as  ozone, 
chlorine,  &c.],  how  can  it  be  held  to  be  an  ultimate  property  in  any 
case  ?     We  see  how  the  '  tendency,'  the  tension,  is  imparted^  as  to  chlo- 
rine by  light,  rendering  it  so  far  like  ozygen.     Is  it  as  electricity,  im- 
parted to  a  substance,  makes  it  attract  what  it  would  not  otherwise  ? 
Is  not  this  '  change  of  condition  of  space,'  in  chemicity,  a  secondary 
phn  wh  perplexes  us?— Consider  the  clear  two  forms  of  chemical  action ; 
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that  wh  is  exactly  proportionate  to  the  force  employed,  and  so  is  coer- 
cion ;  force- absorbing,  or  nutrition  :  and  the  force-producing.     The  sep- 
aration of  water  into  O  and  H  is  just  like  the  union  of  N  and  O — -pro- 
duced, equivalent  to  the  force,  nutrition :  so  the  form  of  the  action, 
whether  union  or  separation,  is  not  the  essential.     This  has  a  bearing 
on  life  :  the  thing  to  keep  the  eye  upon  is  the  relation  to  force.     The 
union  of  N  and  O  and  of  H  and  O  is  the  same  phenomenon,  in  one  sense, 
but  how  different. 

The  substances  being  said  still  to  be  in  the  chemical  compound — as 
O  and  H  in  water — is  like  saying  a  given  force  still  is  when  it  has  be- 
come another.  Shall  we  not  find  that  the  '  conversion  of  force'  answers 
to  chemicity  in  this  also ;  that  it  takes  place  by  that  wh  answers  either 
to  an  union  or  a  decomposition  ? — by  virtue  of  a  'resistance'  that  will 
not  let  it  be  the  same. 

It  is  striking  how  heat  produces  the  gaseous  form,  while  life  seems  to 
be  rather  the  coercing  out  of  gaseous  form.     No  life  without  heat,  for  no 
gases ;  and  certainly  no  function,  for  no  tendency  to  assume  the  gaseous 
form.     From  heat  come  an  increased  tendency  to  gaseous  form,  and  in- 
creased decomposition,  increased  functional  activity;  and  quite  simply  if 
we  fix  our  eye  upon  the  relation  of  life  to  the  gaseous  form.     And  alto- 
gether how  "much  there  is  in  these  mechanical  relations  of  bodies, 
in  respect  to  chemicity,  and  especially  what  a  part  this  gaseous  form 
seems  to  play. 

As  organic  life  and  power  of  function  seem  perhaps  to  be,  in  part, 
from  coercion  of  gases  into  solider  form,  think  of  all  the  solid — the 
earth,  planets,  &c. — especially  in  relation  to  the  view  wh  considers 
them  gaseous  originally.     Are  they  so  '  coerced,'  so  a  '  nutrition  ?'     It 
is  curious  how  things  thus  turn  round ;  do  not  I  begin  to  see  the  diver- 
gent as  the  '  fact  ?'  The  gaseous  is  nearer  to  pure  space,  is  less  '  matter' 
[less  'not'].  Does  it  not  show  nutrition  still  more  as  a  ' not,'  and  matter 
as  such  also,  to  recognize  it  thus  in  '  solidity  ?' — So  is  there  a  '  func- 
tional '  power  in  the  solid  as  solid,  because  so  by  coercion  ?  Is  this  why 
BO  many  forces  are  apparently  inherent  in  matter ;  so  many  'actions'  in 
earth,  &c.? 

Hotness  surely  always  is  expansion  coerced;  and  hotness  and  occu- 
pancy of  space  are  convertible. 

Beautifully  chemical  action  agrees  to  the  idea  of '  change  of  condition 
of  space,'  i.  e.  change  of  'substance.'     The  compounding  and  decom- 
posing— the  dividing  into  two  or  more,  and  v.  v. — do  not  stand  alone  ; 
motions  are  continually  so  related  :  and  thus  different  '  entities'  arise  ; 
especially  colors.  Surely  colors  bear  the  closest  relation  to  chemicity.  Is 
not  this  the  <  dynamical '  condition  of  chemistry:  to  regard  the  sub- 
stances as  conditions  of  space  ?     So  it  is  on  a  par  with  those  sciences 
wh  relate  to  '  conditions  of  substances.'     How  like  the  re-production  of 
chemical  substances  is  to  the  re-production  of  the  forces.     And  can  we 
see  evidence  of  union,  as  in  chemistry,  in  these  relations  of  the  forces ; 
the  co-existence  and  action  of  more  than  one  ? 

Since  all  that  ceases  is  '  form '  only,  and  since  chemical  bodies  cease, 
they  are  forms  :  now  what  are  they  'forms  'of?  Is  it  of  'space  ;'  are 
the  chemical  '  elements '  forms  of  space,  as  the  '  forces '  are  of  motion  ? 
So  when  any  one  ceases,  there  is  necessarily  another  form  of  space — i.e. 
space  in  another  form — but  the  elements,  as  all  or  other  substances,  are 
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forms  (of  space),  and  cease,  and  are  renewed.     Can  we  find  a  parallel 
between  the  forms  of  space  and  forms  of  motion  ?     It  is  a  glorious  step 
this  seeing  substances  as  forms  of  space  :  not  forms  of  matter :  the 
matter  is  the  substance,  the  form,  or  phn.     Space  being  to  '  things '  as 
the  abstract  '  motion '  is  to  forces. 

Thus  seeing  'things'  (material  substances)  as  'forms,'  we  see  that 
'  creation  '  does  not  apply  to  them ;  we  want  to  know  whence  space, 
whence  change.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  material,  when  space  began. 
Now  why,  if  space  is,  are  there  necessarily  these  forms  of  it  ?  what  fact 
necessitates  that ;  as  why  is  motion  also  in  these  forms  ? 

Thus  chemicity   is   brought  into  oneness  with  the    other  sciences  : 
change  of  form  is  the  subject  of  Science ;  perhaps,  rather,  form  and 
changes  of  form. — Forms  of  space  and  forms  of  motion :  the  one  of 
space,  the  other  of  change  in  space. 

If  we  ask,  what  is  space  ?  that  is  the  same  question  as  what  is  mo- 
tion :  it  cannot  be ;  that  is  illusion. 

Do  not  I  see  how  this  change  of  form  necessitates  this  phn  of  sub- 
stance uniting  and  decomposing  ?  Do  not  I  see  the  '  phenomenon  '  ne- 
cessary ?  And  this  is  the  link  I  seem  to  want  now :  how  the  change  of 
form  of  the  'forces'  can  be  seen  to  answer  to  chemical  union  and  decom- 
position. Does  not  all  become  one  with  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  motion  ?  Is  not  a  force  resisted  equivalent  to  the  union  of  two ;  and 
is  there  not  in  the  changes  of  form  of  motions  the  same  two-foldness  of 
coerced  and  permitted  ? 

I  think  I  have  noticed  the  production  of  one  new  force  from  two  or 
more ;  see  how  heat  and  electricity  together  become  light ;  as  electricity 
along  a  heated  wire.  Then  if  one  could  see  heat  and  electricity  becom- 
ing light,  and  from  light  could  reproduce  (as  we  can)  heat  and  electrici- 
ty in  the  same  proportions,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  say  that  light 
consisted  of  heat  and  electricity,  or  that  they  existed  in  it  ?     Will  it 
not  be  found  that  the  law  of  definite  proportions  applies  to  the  conver- 
sion of  forces  as  well  as  to  chemicity  ?     And  the  '  decomposition '  of  one 
force  into  others  is  ever  effected  by  a  '  substance,'  even  as  the  decompo- 
sition of  substances  is  by  force. 

Must  we  not  learn  to  recognize  the  identity  of  'static  force'  with  -what 
we  call  substance?  Force  in  the  static  =  sensethe  condition  of 
space. 

Do  we  know  that  in  organic  life  there  is  not  truly  a  production,  or 
metamorphosis,  of  '  elements '  taking  place  ?  that  so  much  H,C,0,and!N", 
&c.,  must  have  been  the  first  sources ;  why  not  other  substances,  which 
after  being  organic  are  such  ?     One  sees  too,  evidently,  the  union  of 
'substance'  and  'force,'  producing  new  substances;  e.  g.  ice  and  heat 
are  water :  clearly  the  heat  has  united  with  the  ice  and  there  is  the 
water  ;  the  heat  is  not  there,  i.  e.  as  heat ;  besides  if  you  take  away 
the  heat  there  is  no  more  water,  but  ice.     But  increase  the  pressure, 
and  the  heat  may  be  taken  away,  and  yet  water  remains;  but  then  there 
is  the  pressure — a  substitution  here  of  pressure  for  heat ;  the  union,  as 
it  were,  of  mechanical  force  and  ice  =  water.  Does  it  not  show  what  an 
arbitrary  view  we  have  taken  in  chemistry  ?     The  heat  is  in  water,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  oxygen  is  ;  neither  are  there  as  such, 
yet  take  either  away  and  we  no  longer  have  the  water  ;  in  one  case  we 
have  ice,  in  the  other  hydrogen.     So  that,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  chem- 
ical composition  answers  to  that  of  '  latent  heat :'  latent  oxygen  and 
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hydrogen  are  surely  equally  absurd.      For  if  in  water  there  be  latent 
heat,  there  is  also  latent  ice.      This  sounds  strange  :  ice,  to  us,  is  the 
same  as  water ;  we  recognize  only  a  difference  in  form.     But  there  is 
no  real  difference  in  the  cases ;  it  is  only  because  of  our  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  doctrine  of   chemical  composition,   and   thinking   '  sub- 
stances '  the  same  so  long  as  that  is  unchanged. 

So  ozone  is  oxygen  and  electricity,  &c.     How  should  we  regard  these 
things  ?     Clearly  the  nature  of  'substances'  is  determined  by  '  forces ;' 
in  truth  their  '  being '  (as  material)  is  force — force  in  space. — So  that 
in  truth  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  union  of  substances  and 
forces  ;  they  are  homogeneous. 

[Space  surely  is  specially  suitable  as  the  substratum  of  things,  as  be- 
ing a  negative.] 

Ice  +  heat  =  water  ;  steam  —  heat  =  water  :    so  mixing  ice  and 
steam  gives  water:      Now  chemical  changes  come  more  into  union  with 
these  effects  of  the  forces.     Take  a  case  of  decomposition  by  stronger 
affinity  as  we  say — nitrate  of  silver  by  potash :  here  the  silver  is  cast 
off,  the  potash   'uniting  with'  the '  N  05  :  but  if  we  decompose  by  elec- 
tricity, the  silver  is  cast  off;  but  the  electricity  is  '  united  with  '  the 
N  Os.     The  processes  are  essentially  the  same.       The  N  Os  obtained 
by  electricity  can  no  more  be  that  wh  was  united  with  the  silver 
(taking  it  this  way  for  simplicity's  sake)  than  the  nitrate  of  potash  can 
be.     The  proof  is  that  if  this  N  06  be  united  again  with  the  silver,  the 
electricity  (or  equivalent  of  heat,  &c.)  must  be  given  off;  just  as  the 
potash  would  be.     So  it  cannot  be  said  that  compound  bodies  '  consist ' 
of  the  elements  they  are  resolved  into.     They  do  not ;  i.  e.  not  of  such 
elements  :  these  have  '  force '  in  them  wh  they  have  not  when  in  union. 
0  and  H  unite  into  water,  but  they  give  off  heat,   &c.,  nor  can  they  be 
obtained  again  from  the  water  without  the  absorption  of  the  same 
amount  of  force ;  the  force  is  in  the  elements,  is  not  in  the  compounds. 
Thus  one  sees  how  force  is  essential  to  the  being  of  substance,  at  least 
of  various  substances,  and  especially  how  chemical  action  always  sets 
free  or  absorbs  force.      This  latter  indeed  becomes  one  with  chemical 
union  and  decomposition  itself.      Thus  it  is  certain  that  compound  sub- 
stances do  not  contain  the  elements  in  the  sense  in  wh  we  apply  the 
terms  to  them ;  not  such  oxygen,  such  hydrogen.  Now,  as  one  can  have 
water  without  the  heat,  by  pressure,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  deal 
similarly  with  the  elements  of  compound  bodies  ;  by  pressure  keeping 
them,  without  '  force,'  as  they  would  otherwise  only  be  with  it  ? 

Does  not  the  electricity,  or  other  force,  given  off  in  chemical  union, 
answer  to  the  'substance'  given  off  in  decomposition  by  stronger  affinity? 
That  the  electricity  cannot  be  separated  except  by  such  union  (with 
other  substances)  is  nothing  more  than  that  a  salt  cannot  be  decomposed 
except  by  another  substance,  or  by  « force.'  Thus  the  chemical  decom- 
position by  '  substance  'and  by  '  force,'  and  the  giving  off  of  force,  or  of 
substance,  by  chemical  union,  are  made  one.  The  parallel  of  substance 
and  force  introduces  oneness  of  conception  here,  and  the  idea  of  '  com- 
positeness'  goes,  for  no  one  holds  water  a  compound  of  ice  and  heat. — If 
we  hold  water  as  a  '  substance,'  we  shall  clearly  regard  ice  as  the  sub- 
stance, and  water  as  from  it  by  heat ;  otherwise  why  should  we  not 
take  steam  as  the  substance  ?  Are  we  not  wrong  in  looking  so  at  water 
simply  because  it  is  most  common,  &c.? 
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Surely  in  crystals  the  water  is  frozen;  is  not  water,  but  ice  :  does  not 
this  accord  with  the  phna  ? 

When  we  think  of  water  as  decomposed  by  electricity,  we  regard  elec- 
tricity as  'absorbed,'  as  we  regard  heat.     Surely  we  ought  to  recognize 
a  like  '  capacity '  for  electricity.     And  does  this  go  with  change  of  vol- 
ume or  form  ?     0  and  H  have  greater  '  capacity '  for  electricity  than 
water ;  not  manifesting  free  electricity,  but  giving  it  off  when  forming 
water  again.     Then  is  the  electricity  in  one  or  both  of  the  gases.     So 
N  O6  e.  g.  has  'capacity'  for  potash,  &c.;  but  then  it  is  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash.     Nor  can  we  get  it  without  the  potash  except  by  giving  it  heat  or 
electricity,  &c.,  instead,  when,  surely  it  is  not  N  O,  but  nitrate  of  heat, 
&c.     So  that  our  pure  N  O5,  that  unites  with  potash,  &c.,  is  a  theoreti- 
cal affair.     Potash  displaces  heat ;  heat,  &c.,  displaces  potash :  force 
and  substance  are  interchangeable,  but  each  resulting  in  a  new  '  sub- 
stance.'— But  when  we  say  the  electricity  is  absorbed ;  is  not  this  the 
fact :  that  a  chemical  separation  is  re-produced  ?     It  is  a  chemical  con- 
dition (or  action)  has  changed  its  form,  that  is  all.     The  electricity  and 
the  chemical  action  so  become  one. 

Clearly  substance  and  force  tend  to  become  identical.     Think  of  sub- 
stance as  '  condition  of  space,'  force  as  '  change  in  condition  of  space.' 
Is  not  static  force — static  '  change  in  the  condition  of  space  ' — the  very 
idea  of  substance ;  change  in  space,  become  '  static,'  the  very  idea  of 
'  condition  of  space  ?'     So  substance  is  from  force,  force  from  substance: 
substance  and  force  one  under  two  relations — static  and  dynamic  force. 
Do  we  not  see  force  'becoming' — or  ending  in — substance,  as  in  chemical 
decomposition ;  substance  '  becoming  '  force,  as  in  chemical  union  ? 
Then  wh  is  first,  as  it  were  :  matter  or  force ;  condition  of  space,  or 
change?     Surely  first  the  'condition.'     The  static  is  from  the  two  op- 
posite forces  ;  it  is  equilibrium.     Surely  this  is  the  idea  of  substance, 
this  equilibrium.     So  all  change,  or  force,  is  from  a  'not.'      This  equi- 
librium, or  two  opposites,  wh  are  the  idea  of  substance,  may  they  not 
be  the  two — each  the  negation  of  the  other — wh  I  postulate  at  first  for 
all  nature,  for  vibration? 

Surely  matter  is  well  regarded  as  '  forces  in  equilibrio '  (centres  of 
force).  So  the  properties — active  tendencies,  &c. — are  from  the  neutral- 
ization, by  other  force,  of  one  of  these,  necessarily  producing  action  by 
a  'not.'  This  'not'  being  result  however  of  a  force  acting  in  opposi- 
tion. Is  here  the  clue  to  this  idea  of  the  '  not ;'  that  it  is  not  an  '  ab- 
solute not,'  but  involved  in  the  necessary  opposition  of  forces  ?  Does 
not  this  apply  to  the  spiritual,  to  humanity  ? 

The  peculiar  properties  of  the  elements  in  the  nascent  state  mean 
that  in  the  chemical  action  itself  there  is  force :  the  difference  is  that  of 
a  ball  at  rest  and  a  ball  moving.  It  causes  '  tension.' 

Is  it  not  pretty  first  to  reduce  all  to  the  idea  of  force  operating,   and 
then  getting  rid  of  the  force  to  see  it  as  merely  change  of  form — that 
no  Being  can  '  not  be  ;' — eliminating  by  degrees  the  subjective  :  first  the 
properties,  substances,  &c.,  then  the  force  ?     So  can  we  bring  down  to 
these  '  changes  of  form '  all  our  doctrine  of  '  forces ;'  as  I  attempt  with 
respect  to  vibration,&c.(and  gravitation).  Then  the  question  comes:  why 
such  changes  of  form,  why  such  forms  succeeding,  what  the  properties 
or  mechanism  ?  have  we  not  to  see  this  as  subjective  also  ? 

Matter,  or  substance,  being  regarded  as  various  opposed  forces,  one 
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sees  more  simply  about  the  actions.  The  idea  of  force  is  as  opposing  or 
resisting  ;  so  when  force  is  applied  to  anything  it  must  be  considered  as 
opposing  some  force.  This  is  the  very  idea  I  have  ;  it  makes  a  direction 
of  less  resistance  by  neutralizing  one  of  these  opposing  forces  (one  or 
more)  ;  then  the  remainder  operate.  Thus  all  action  is  determined  by 
a  'not.' 

Does  not    all   equilibrium    answer   to   Interference;  two  (or  more) 
equal  and  opposite  forces  ?     Now  in  this  is  a  curious  idea  in  relation  to 
1  things  ';  for  all  things — substances — all  that  has  any  permanent  exist- 
ence, as  we  say,  is  just  in  such  equilibrium.     So  '  things  '  are  from — or 
are — 'interferences';  are  therefore  referred  to  '  action,'  and  are  negatives. 
So  also,  as  every  interference  is  a  ceasing  of  the  action  in  that  form  and 
produces  another  (virtually  a  giving  of  itself),  so  surely  it  is  '  being,'  or 
acting — creating  ?     And  so  comes  another  view  of  the  conversion  of 
force ;  the  force  from  motion  stopped  is  this,  the  attaining  of  equili- 
brium producing  action ;  or  as  we  may  say,  a  not-equilibrium  ceasing, 
causes  to  be  another  not-equilibrium :  may  we  not  see  physical  action, 
i.  e.  operant  force  or  motion,  as  a  not-equilibrium ;  and  thus  therefore  a 
not- thing  or  not-being  ;  and  the  action  is  in  its  becoming  an  equilibrium  ? 
Thus  time  is  from  the  'not,'  and  interference  is  the  doing  away  the 
'not'?     For  is  not  the  idea  of  equilibrium  this  of  two  opposites  in  one ; 
i.  e.  of  Being  or  the  Eternal  ?    And  because  the  fact  ia  thus  two  in  one, 
necessarily  all  that  is  in  time,  or  the  physical,  is  vibration  ;  so  time  is 
from  eternity  by  a  negation,  viz.  a  not-equilibrium ;  not-being  ? 

Of  course  that  state  in  chemicity  when  the  contact  of  two  bodies 
causes  chemical  change,  is  a  state  of  tension.     And  does  not  this  polar 
condition  ever  represent  two  tensions ;  must  not  all  permitted  action  be 
thus  dualistic  ?  and  must  not  tension  ever  answer  to  intuition  and  logic 
opposing  each  other  ?     Does  one  answer  to  the  constant  tendency  the 
other  to  the  '  occasional '  force  ? 

It  is  not  only  in  respect  to  organic  compounds  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  tension  only,  and  not  affinity,  in  the  conditions  produced  by 
force;  in  all  cases,  except  perhaps  when  it  acts  as  a  'stimulus,'  force 
produces  a  state  in  wh  there  is  no  affinity  but  only  juxtaposition  ;  e.  g. 
in  the  chloride  of  ammonium  found  in  electric  currents. 

In  reference  to  '  produced '  and  '  permitted '  actions  in  chemicity :  all 
the  force-producing  actions — as  permitted — imply  previous  tension;  i.e. 
the  operation   of  force,  previously,  to   have   produced  the   tension. 
Therefore  it  is  demonstrated  that  what  we  call  the  '  elements '  must  be 
the  results  of  force :  force  must  have  operated  before  they  could  be  [i.e. 
isolated  as  we  conceive  them].     The  'compound'  is  the  'elements'  minus 
force :  i.  e.  the  elements  (separate)  are  the  '  compound '  (so-called)  plus 
force.     Add  force  to  the  compound  and  the  elements  are ;  and  in  their 
union  force  is  given  off.  In  short,  the  relation  of  elements  to  compound 
is  like  that  of  color  to  white  light :  the  element  being  necessarily  a 
part.  So  the  elements  cannot  have  been  first  and  compounds  from  them  ; 
the  'elementary'  bodies  must  have  been  generated.      The  'simple'  bodies 
are  necessarily  results  of  force  :  we  have  had  our  eye  wrong  to  this. 
Also  does  not  the  same  argument  apply  to  gravity  ? 

As  the  separate  elements  are  results  of  force,  so  also  are  the  coerced 
chemical  compounds  ;  in  these  we  have  the  correlative  condition.  Is  it 
as  every  expansion  must  cause  a  produced  contraction,  so  every  chemical 
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'  separation '  produced  by  force  must  produce  also  a  coerced  chemical 
union  ?  At  any  rate  we  have,  in  respect  to  chemicity,  2  '  polar '  results 
of  force :  produced  separation,  produced  union.  So  there  are  also  per- 
mitted union  and  permitted  separation,  each  producing  force  :  and  may 
not  the  tendency  to  unite  and  the  tendency  to  separate  he,  as  it  were, 
the  two  polar  forms  of  chemicity — the  positive  and  negative  ? 

The  overthrow  of  the  phlogiston  theory  was  the  recognizing  a  nega- 
tion, putting  a  negative  idea  for  an  entity. 

In  reference  to  the  elements  and  compounds,  see  how — putting  the 
absence  of  force  before  its  existence — the  sequence  appears  :  first  wd  be 
the  permitted  compounds  (least  force) ;  then  with  more  force  wd  be  the 
'  elements,'  the  separate  '  substances  ';  then  with  more  wd  be  the  pro- 
duced compounds  (organic,  explosive,  &c.)    For  the  [coerced]  composed 
bodies  have  in  them  two  distinct  operations  of  force :  first,  in  their  se- 
paration, as  it  were,  into  elements  ;  then  in  their  forced  union.     We 
get  an  idea  of  '  chemical  afiinity '  in  reference  to  the  '  permitted '  com- 
pounds, wh  we  then  apply  to  the  '  produced,'  quite  inaccurately,  even  in 
respect  to  the  phna  themselves.     Looking  at  the  case  so,  is  it  not  like 
the  instinct,  theory,  and  interpretation ;  the  '  permitted  '  are  to  the 
'  organic '  as  the  first  '  instinct '  to  the  '  interpretation ';  the  separate  or 
'  simple  '  bodies  are  the  '  theory '  in  between  ? 

February  13,  1857.     Can  we  get  any  light  by  considering  magnetism 
as  an  opposition — a  '  not' — in  respect  to  gravity  ?  that  it  attracts,  as  it 
•were,  by  cutting  off  gravity  ?     Clearly  to  it  must  be  applied  the  same 
view  as  to  chemicity  :  it  must  be  a  direction  of  less  resistance — a  '  not ' 
— applied  in  the  same  way.       So  heat  again  :  may  we  not  consider  it 
merely  as  a  '  not '  in  respect  to  cohesion  ?  or  as  a  resistance,  a  limit, 
causing  an  approximative  force  to  become  divergent  ? 

But  see  what  comes  :  gravity  itself  must  be  from  a   '  not ' — from  a 
direction   of  less   resistance :    all   action    [in   time]    plainly   is    so, 
as  all  action  is  function — polar  union  ;  or  from  a  «  not.'     Thus  do  I  not 
come  to  see  that  all  the  physical  is  simply  a  succession  [or  from  a  suc- 
cession] of  nots ;  purely  negative,  even  as  I  do  affirm.     One  eternal  act, 
in  relation  to  not — i.  e.  to  a  relative,  eternal  [i.  e.  spiritual]  not-acting 
or  not-being — constitutes,  necessarily  is,  the  physical  or  temporal  uni- 
verse.     By  most  unquestionable  steps  do  I  not  advance  to  this  ?     As 
yet  no  doubt  it  is  obscure ;  but  is  it  not  a  mere  physical  demonstration 
that  the  physical  is  only  the  fact  of  spiritual  not-being — our  negative- 
ness?     I  feel  that  I  shall  have  this. — And  clearly  the  act  which  is,  or 
constitutes  it,  is  eternal,  because  time  only  begins  with  the  « not ' — is 
from  the  « not.'     The  act  is  not  in  time,  but  its  relation  to  the  '  not ' 
produces  time.     Then,  as  I  have  seen  before,  it  is  moral :  the  eternal  is 
the  moral,  that  wh  is  not  for  results ;  it  is  love. 

Dimly  in  my  eye  now,  I  think,  I  have  a  general  conception  that  may 
give  unity  to  physical  Science :  viz.,  in  all  action  whatsoever  to  have  re- 
gard to  surrounding  action  :  it  is  that  wh,  in  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
action  existing  then  and  there,  is  in  direction  of  least  action.     This 
comes  simply  to  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  organization,  or  life,  and 
the  action  in  a  living  body  is  the  type  of  it.      Each  has  a  reference  to 
the  whole ;  nothing  is  absolute ;  but  every  least  is  dependent,  not  only 
on  that  wh  is,  but  all  that  has  been  ;   tho'  practically  the  consideration 
[Forces,  426.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  575. 
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must  be  of  all  that  is.     Each  action,  of  whatever  kind*,  is  permitted,  a 
function ;  nutrition  being  as  truly  permitted — being  in  direction  of  less 
resistance — as  function  itself,  being  indeed  only  a  function  of  an  inclu- 
sive organization.     So  with  regard  to  these  mysterious  forces  of  chem- 
icity,  electricity,  &c.,  they  are  only  the  resultants  of  all  the  other 
forces  then  and  there  existing.      Take  into  account  the  gravity  and  all 
other  forces  in  considering  them ;  and  how  and  why  they  are,  and  are 
such. 

A  flame  is  drawn  inwards  towards  a  stream  of  fluid  passing  through 
another,  by  diminished  resistance  ;  in  truth,  all  attraction — or  '  drawing 
towards  ' — must  it  not  be  from  such  diminished  force,  from  a  direction 
of  less  resistance  ?  and  therefore  necessarily  dependent  upon  a  force 
[equivalent  to  a  pressure  acting  on  them],  without  wh  there  could  be 
no  direction  of  less  resistance  at  all ;  the  words  wd  be  unmeaning :  less 
action  in  any  direction  depends  upon  action  in  all  others.  The  flame  wd 
not  press  towards  the  current  save  for  a  pressure  round  it ;  or  if  it  be 
carried  by  the  air,  the  air  presses  only  from  pressure  around  it.     Must 
not  all  attraction  be  the  same  as  that  wh  causes  fluid  to  press  into  a  va- 
cuum, viz.  pressure  [tho'  it  may  be  in  some  cases  due  to  other  immediate 
causes]  ? — Attraction  too  is  always  essentially  atomic ;  so  that  whenever 
from  vibrations  we  have  attraction,  it  is  atomic  again  ? 

But  see  what  follows  :  nothing  else  than  that  all  physical  action  is 
'  atomic,'  or  without  substance.     For  if  all  attraction  is  so,  certainly  all 
action  is  so ;  because  attraction  is  the  fact  of  polar  union,  and  as  I  have 
seen,  all  possible  action  is  polar  union  [being  function,  being  in  direction 
of  less  resistance,  and  so  on].      Surely  all  action  is  action  without  sub- 
.  stance  ;  all  one,  all  attraction ;  and  we  deceive  ourselves  with  this  illu- 
sion of  substance,  body  or  mass  ;  it  is  merely  negation.    Is  not  this  why 
the  inorganic  physics  seems  so  difficult  a  problem  ?  Must  not  the  entire 
conception  of  motion  of  masses,  or  of  substance,  be  done  away  with — 
(if  not  that  of  '  motion '  altogether)  ?    All  action  is  truly  atomic.  Have 
we  not  to  see  how  the  conception  of  '  substance '  is  from  that  of  action 
by  negation  merely  ? — And  indeed,  apart  from  this  argument,  is  it  not 
clear  that  all  physical  action  is  truly,  and  when  rightly  analyzed, 
'  atomic '?     Any  motion  of  a  mass  exists  only  from  the  motion  of  each 
atom,  or  indivisible  particle. 

Is  not  the  physical,  the  not,  in  Science,  the  nutrition  ?  The  action  of 
substance,  or  mass,  is  that  wh  we  first  perceive,  and  therefore  as  being 
the  last  effect,  is  last  understood.     The  moral,  the  love,  the  right  and 
wrong,  is  that  wh  a  child  first  understands  ;  it  comprehends  very  little 

else,  indeed,  when  it  first  comprehends  that.   's  perpetual  question 

is  'why.'     Children  ask  'why' ;  that  is  the  instinctive  question,  and  it 
demands  a  moral  answer. 

Surely  the  conception  of  life  as  nutrition  and  function,  is  involved  in 
the  very  idea  of  force  and  its  conservation :  for  force  involves  such  an 
'opposition  to  tendency,'  such  an  '  overcoming,'  as  constitutes  nutrition: 
how  else  can  we  conceive  of  it  ?     So  force  must  produce  nutrition.     I 
must  think  further  of  the  relation  of  force  to  resistance,  or  overcoming. 
Shall  I  not  get  a  better  idea  of  this  inertia  as  keeping  up  a  motion  once 
imparted.     Do  we  not  introduce  a  wrong  conception  :  the  primary  idea 
should  be  that  of  a  resistance  overcome ;  a  body  moving  will  impart  its 
motion,  oppose  so  much  tendency  as  the  (original)  'force  '  is  equal  to? 
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Is  not  our  radical  conception  of  motion  not  the  right  one ;  not  a  change 
of  place  ?      Is  not  this  of  '  place '  a  secondary  conception,  and  the  pri- 
mary conception  of  motion  an  overcoming  of  resistance,  an  opposition 
to  tendency,  an  imparting  force  ?     Is  not  this  conception  of  '  place ' 
from  ourselves  ;  a  wholly  personal  relation — a  «  hypothesis  ?'     Has  not 
that  conception  of  a  '  vacuum '  as  the  starting  point,  put  us  vrong  ? 
We  must  conceive  rather,  perhaps,   of  an  absolute  plenum,  action  and 
re-action  equal;  equilibrium  and  a  'not:'  and,  from  that,  motion,  which 
then  is  seen  not  to  be  primarily  change  of  place,  but  merely  a  giving  of 
action,  as  it  were,  to  not-action — becoming  '  passion.'     Thus  the  con- 
ception of  '  substance  '  is  rendered  less,  and  motion  becomes  more  a 
general  conception  for  action.     "We  think  of  motion  as  it  affects  our- 
selves when   we  regard  it  as  change  of  place.     This  is  imperfect,  but 
the  great  starting  point  seems  to  become  simpler,  and  surely  each  form 
of  motion.     I  see  also  how  the  statical  starting  point  is  right :  a  true 
instinct  put  statics  before  dynamics,  though  arbitrarily,  i.  e.  merely  for 
results.     But  though  I  sought  to  invert  it,  it  is  surely  the  true  relation  : 
having  statics[type  of  eternal]  we  shd  have  dynamics  by  introducing  a 
*  not.'    Thus  mechanics  is  type  of  the  universe ;  it  re-presents  the 
spiritual.     Have  we  not  gone  wrong  in  relation  to  dynamics  by  intro- 
ducing the  conception  [arbitrary  and  artificial]  of  an  impulse  in  vacua  ? 
But  this  conception  of  impulse,  and  motion  thence  derived,  is  practically 
so  familiar  that  no  wonder  it  has  perverted  our  ideas. — Surely  this  idea 
of  mere  motion  in  a  vacuum,  and  velocity  as  measure  of  force,  is  a  mis- 
conception.    A  mass  alone  in  absolute  vacuo  can  have  no  place,  no 
weight,  no  velocity  ;  these  are  all  relative  terms  ;  no  force  is  required 
to  move  that  wh  has  no  weight.     And  this  idea  of  a  body  continuing  to 
move  by  '  inertia '  must  surely  be  turned  round. 

lu  truth  the  conception  of  action  as  existing  in  reference  to  an  iso- 
lated body  is  a  misconception :  action  is  ever,  must  be  ever,  self -sacrifice ; 
as  much  in  the  physical  as  in  the  moral ;  it  is  giving ;  no  other  action 
is  or  can  be,  and  we  cannot  see  action  till  we  see  it  so.     The  Divine 
action  is  the  type  of  all.     And  so,  for  the  physical,  we  must  start  with 
eternal  and  infinite  absolute  equilibrium — the  '  Being-act ';  and  must 
get  all  time,  sequence,  cause  and  effect,  by  suppression ;  by  introduction 
of  the  'not.' 

"What  wd  make  all  clear  wd  be  to  know  the  why  of  our  sensations  or 
perceptions ;  that  wd  show  us  how  it  is  one  act  appears  to  us  under  so 
many  forms.     This  is  the  difficulty,  we  have  to  learn  from  our  sensations, 
and  necessarily  we  first  refer  them  as  external.     It  is  a  long  course  to 
learn  by  means  of  them,  even  what  and  why  they  are  themselves ;  but 
I  believe  I  am  much  nearer  than  I  think  for. — Is  not  my  entire  work 
excluding  that  wh  is  from  ourselves,  or  hypotheses,  and  yet  to  make  the 
fact  more  truly  one  with  ourselves,  viz.  moral  (hypothesis  is  one  with 
'  not.')     When  all  the  negative  that  we  have  introduced  is  excluded, 
necessarily  only  the  actual — the  true  '  Being ' — remains.     In  short,  the 
great  actual  problem  is  much  like  the  astronomical :  we  are  here  as  parts 
of  a  great  life,  having  passion  (as  such)  wh  we  necessarily  perceive  as 
without  us  ;  and  by  this  perception  we  have  gradually  to  interpret  all 
into  the  actual.    'Passion'  necessitates  hypothesis  in  this  sense  also  :  the 
pasion  in  us  causes  us  to  '  suppose  '  such  '  facts '  as  external.     But  this 
wd  not  be,  save  from  our  spiritual  not-being ;  there  wd  be  no  '  passin, 
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and  therefore  no  hypothesis,  if -we  were  actual,  i.e.  were  not(spiritually) 
dead.     It  is  the  rejection  of  these  hypotheses,  one  by  one,  wh  are  from 
passion  or  *  not,*  wh  gives  us  at  last  the  actual  or  Being :  or  rather  it  is 
the  rejection  of  the  one  hypothesis  ?    But  then  this  is  a  long  process, 
because  the  thing  is  repeated  in  innumerable  forms,  each  containing  less 
and  less,  and  we  work  upward ;  successive  interpretations  in  the  mental 
life  bring  us  at  last  up  to  the  great  interpretation  wh  gives  us  the  spi- 
ritual.    This  is  the  parallel  to  the  bodily  development  of  man  thro'  all 
the  lower  animals ;  becoming  ever  more  and  more,  i.  e.  more  and  more 
excluding  the  '  not.'    And  the  true  relation  is  not  from  lowest  to 
highest,  but  the  opposite :  it  is  the  '  non-humanity'  produces  all  the  in- 
ferior down  to  the  lowest ;  the  series  is  derived  from  the  one  fact ;  be- 
cause of  the  not-humanity  is  all  that  '  passion '  wh  can  only  exist  as  a 
physical  development. 

These  hypotheses  [of  time,  place,  substance,  e.  g.]  must  be  excluded 
necessarily,  not  arbitrarily :  am  I  forming  '  anticipations '  here  ?     My 
own  thoughts  show  me  the  nature  and  necessity  of  anticipations  ;  I  have 
them  too.     Surely  that  idea  of 'place'  shd  yield  to  merely  relative  con- 
ceptions ;  is  it  not  introducing  an  '  absolute'  into  the  physical  ?     It  is  a 
great  conception  of  Comte's  that  our  business  in  respect  to  the  physical 
is  only  with  the  relative ;  but  I  am  sure  that  only  a  spiritualist  can 
truly  carry  it  out.     Comte  has  his  absolutes  ;  every  man  must  have 
them  :  he  who  does  not  recognize  the  moral  as  such,  will  be  sure  to  have 
them  as  physical. — In  this  relation  think  how  the  impulse,  or  motion, 
of  a  body  is  but  one  of  the  resistances,  a  direction  of  relative  greater 
action.     Is  not  this  idea  of  place  like  that  of  light  as  a  sensation,  wh 
we  altogether  exclude  in  relation  to  that  which  is  without  us,  and  think 
of  vibrations  alone  ? 

By  Faraday's  definition  Inertia  is  one  with  Time,  and  this  too  is  being 
one  with  cause  and  effect  also,  for  cause  and  effect  are  simply  one  fact 
seen  in  time  or  variety.    Faraday's  account  of  inertia  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  cause  and  effect.     Where  there  is  no  'inertia'  there  is  no  cause 
and  effect :  i.  e.  the  moral  is  uncaused,  absolute.     Force,  in  fact,  is  from 
inertia.     I  feel  all  this  is  getting  round  into  the  right  point  of  view ; 
only  where  there  is  not-being  is  there  cause ;  so  true  being  is  necessarily 
moral,  or  active  in  itself. 

Do  we  not  make  a  misconception  in  our  doctrine  of  a  vacuum  ?  There 
wd  be  then  no  space  at  all ;  that  wd  be  the  point ;  .i.e.  not  'nothing'  but 
the  spiritual.  There  is  beauty  in  the  doctrine  that  space  is  '  infinite ' : 
i.  e.  do  away  with  inertia  and  there  is  the  spiritual — that  wh  is  not  in 
limits,  is  not  subject  to  cause  or  duration.  This  arriving  at  the  'point' 
is  simply  creation  by  destroying  not-being. 

Cause  and  effect  is  wholly  from  inaction,  by  the  very  definition  of  it; 
it  cannot  therefore  exist  in  relation  to  the  true  Being ;  but  clearly  where 
there  is  not  cause  and  effect  there  is  not  Time,  cause  and  effect  being 
simply  one  fact  seen  in  Time  or  succession.     The  actual  is  eternal. 

It  seems  simple  that  matter  is  'inertia' — that  wh  we  feel  as  resistance, 
as  not-action ;  that  in  wh  '  force '  inheres  too  ;  that  by  its  relation  to 
wh,  'action'  becomes  'force.' 

How  clearly  the  idea  of  a  thing  is  that  wh  does  not  act.     So  by  '  in- 
ertia '  we  necessarily  have  the  '  real.'     Is  not  this  because  inertia  is  ne- 
cessaryily  relative;  it  is  not-action  in  relation  to  some  act  or  being  : 
therefore  it  is  a  '  thing,'  substance  or  hypothesis. 
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We  see  a  bubble  rise  thro'  water :  now  does  the  bubble  rise  or  does 
the  water  descend  ?     I  say  it  is  as  wrong  to  say  the  air  rises  (through 
water)  as  it  wd  be  to  say  water  rises  when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  it ; 
i.  e.  to  give  it  as  the  account  of  the  phn.     Here  we  are  clearly  calling 
one  fact  by  two  opposite  names,  and  so  necessarily  confusing  ourselves ; 
we  cannot  look  rightly  at  the  facts,  nor  be  otherwise  than  wrong  in  our 
thoughts.     Equally  the  stone  falls  in  the  one  case,  the  water  in  the 
other.    I  believe  this  has  wide  relations.    Is  not  the  rising  of  the  bubble 
a  type  of  all  '  divergence '?     Do  I  not  reduce  divergence  to  approxima- 
tion ;  unify  nutrition  and  function  ? 

And  see  how  curiously  the  spiral  relation  of  the  motion  is  inverted  ; 
the  stone  falls  in  a  corkscrew ;  the  water  falls  in  the  complementary 
form,  as  it  were :  and  with  regard  to  change  of  place  again,  this  falling 
of  the  water  has  caused  a  change  of  place  of  the  air.     Is  there  not  a 
help  here  to  electricity  as  represented  by  the  author  of  '  Jfomos,'  and 
the  transference  of  matter  by  it.     Does  not  the  air-bubble  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  the  successive  portions  of  water  successively ;  and  the  cause 
of  the  motion  is  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for  the  water  being  stronger 
than  for  the  air ;  a  sort  of  condition  one  can  well  conceive  operating  in 
respect  to  electricity.     The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  in 
the  one  case  the  heavier  body  is  placed  upon  the  lighter,  in  the  other  the 
lighter  is  placed  under  the  heavier ;  wh  is  a  difference  to  us,  of  course, 
but  not  in  the  fact.      Again,  the  air  under  water  is  surely  just  like  a 
weight  being  slightly  lifted  up  and  suffered  to  fall  again,  but  this  takes 
place  with  respect  to  each  small  portion.     Also,  this  air  being  placed 
under  the  water  is  only  applying  a  '  relative  not,'  i.  e.  it  is  a  taking 
away  the  support.     And  how  does  the  air  come  to  be  able  to  lift  up,  or 
bear  the  weight  of,  the  mass  of  water  ;  is  it  not  only  from  the  surround- 
ing pressure  ?     If  we  could  make  a  true  vacuum,  it  wd  rise  through  the 
water,  &c,  yet  faster  than  the  air,  and  wd  support  it,  &c.     This  power 
of  raising  the  water,  and  rising  through  it,  this  force,  is  not  from  the 
presence  or  existence  of  matter,  but  from  its  absence ;  the  less  matter 
the  stronger  is  this  action  of  rising.     Here  is  an  instance  of  the  action 
of  a  'not':  for  this  tendency  of  light  bodies  to  rise  is  a  powerful  force, 
and  is  it  not  one  with  the  tendency  to  expansion  in  all  forms  ?     So  I 
seem  to  arrive  again  at  a  thought,  how  all  divergence,  all  nutrition,  is 
from  the  '  not.' 

Inertia  is  not-acting ;  it  is  action  as  it  were  stored  up  or  inoperative : 
clearly  it  cannot  be,  but  how  or  why  is  it  perceived ;  how  introduced 
from  us  into  the  external  world  ?     This  is  the  problem  I  want  to  solve, 
and  for  this  must  see  better  what  it  is  we  do  perceive  ;  must  interpret 
more,  leave  out  more  hypotheses.     How  far  is  this  inertia  due  to  our 
sin,  our  deadness  ;  how  much  belongs  to  the  condition  of  a  creature  as 
such? 

I  do  not  see  about  that  action  and  reaction  being  mutually  destructive 
— never  did— and  as  for  the  Athenaum  reply  to  Faraday  [Mar.  28,  1857; 
on  Gravity],  I  think  it  is  only  right  in  so  far  as  that  '  force '  is  but  a 
hypothesis ;  wh  Faraday  treats  as  if  it  truly  existed  externally  :  but  I 
believe  that  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  'momentum'  is  hypothesis  too 
And  that  '  all  the  force  in  the  universe  is  equal  to  nothing,'  I  do 
not  see  as  they  put  it.  If  I  push  a  wall,  there  is  my  action  and  the  re- 
action of  the  wall,  but  the  force  is  not  destroyed,  it  is  transmitted  to 
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the  universe.      Is  it  not  truly  the  idea  of  approximative  and  divergent 
— permitted  and  produced — and  of  each  becoming  its  opposite,  that  is 
the  reconciliation  here  ? — Have  not  physics  and  mathematics  the  same 
error  as  physiology  in  confounding  nutrition  and  function  ? 

G 's  idea  of  the  solution  of  Faraday's  difficulty  is  interesting :  that 

in  every  portion  of  matter  there  is  '  infinite '  force,  wh  may  he  analyzed 
infinitely  therefore,  as  in  gravity,  hy  the  operation  of  other  matter. 
See  what  it  comes  too,  viz.  that  in  every  such  particle  there  is  infinite 
'  heing ' ;  and  matter  heing  infinitely  divisible,  we  have  infinitudes  of 
infinitudes.     All  this  meaning,  in  fact,  that  there  is  truly  no  heing  of 
matter  at  all.     For  upon  this  view  of  the  infinite  'analysis'  of  force  in 
every  particle  hy  adding  other  particles  [and  it  is  involved  in  that  of 
gravity  necessarily],  there  is  in  each  portion  of  a  particle  infinitely  di- 
vided— i.  e.  in  the  infinitesimal,  the  point — as  much  force,  and  therefore 
being,  as  in  the  whole  universe.     Exactly,  there  is  none  in  either.    The 
same  idea  is  in  the  Athenceum :  if  all  the  force  he  '  nothing,'  then  is  all 
the  '  heing '  none.     No  one  can  speak  of  infinitude  without  denying  the 
true  Being  of  the  physical. 

So  again,   that  nothing  has  any  qualities  without  something  else. — 
This  is,  that  everything  is  polar  ;  can  be  nothing  without  two  opposites. 
But  this  is  only  a  physical  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Love,  wh  is  exactly 
this  oneness  of  opposites.     There  can  be  no  being  without  its  opposite, 
viz.  not-being :  i.  e.  existence  is  in  self-sacrifice.     Being  in  self-sacrifice 
is  the  truth  of  polarity.     Physically  seen  this  is  the  nature  of  '  force.' 
And  how  well  this  agrees  with  polarity  as  the  sexual  relation,  wh  flows 
out  of  this  being  in  self-sacrifice,  even  as  creature  from  creator's  love. 
This  is  the  polar  or  sexual  law ;  it  is  necessary,  because  Being  is  Love. 

Do  I  not  see  that  Being,  or  act,  is  self-sacrifice,  so  necessarily  pro- 
ducing its  opposite :  this  opposite  having  the  relation  of  the  divergent, 
[the  '  distension  '  as  it  were].     So  is  the  creature  to  the  creator  as  get- 
ting to  giving  ?  as  absorber  or  receiver?     Is  there  not  here  the  type  of 
selfishness  ;  this  represents  the  creature,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  very 
fact  of  the  not-being.     Now  do  I  not  see  that  what  I  call  nutrition,  or 
divergence,  is  not  truly  any  'being,'  but  rather  the  mere  fact  of  not- 
being;  and  the  necessity  wh  hence  arises  for  action,  for  'function,'  is 
the  one  primal  necessity,  viz.  of  Being  or  of  act  ? — Is  not  this  beautiful, 
how  nutrition  comes  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  the  not,  '  the  application 
of  the  not '  ?     And  nutrition  and  function,  as  it  were,  that  being  and 
not-being   wh,    together,    constitute  the   fact,    or    Love  ?      Do    I 
not  now  better  understand  development,  as  the  union  of  the  two  op- 
posites ? 

So  one  sees  how  to  Be,  or  to  act,  is  to  create ;  because  the  very  fact 
of  that  self-sacrifice — viz.  the  'not-being' — is  the  creature :  the  creature 
the  not-being  of  the  creator.  So  I  have  a  new  conception  of  'not-being'; 
it  is  the  fact  of  nutrition ;  ever  the  not-being  is  first  to  us  ;  we  see  it 
in  the  mental  life.  So  first  to  us  is  the  not-being  of  man  :  the  nutri- 
tion, the  physical ; — i.  e.  of  the  individual  man.  First  of  all,  of  course, 
is  the  being  of  humanity  ;  then  its  not-being ;  then  the  union  of  both 
in  the  human  '  Being  '  or  Love  ;  i.  e.  holy  humanity. 

The  not-being  is  necessarily  the  nutrition  [or  divergent,  the  '  absorb- 
ing,' the  '  passional,']  because  there  cannot  be  annihilation ;  self-sacrifice 
is  not  annihilation  but  becoming  other. — This  '  absorbing,'  like  selfishness, 
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is  the  not ;  yet  out  of  this  comes  the  '  Being,'  the  function,  the  develop- 
ment. So  the  selfishness  of  man  is  such  a  nutrition,  such  an  opposing, 
such  a  preparing.  All  selfishness,  all  evil,  is  such :  at  once  '  not,'  and 
nutrition. — I  must  see  the  double  relation :  it  is  not-being  of  one,  nu- 
trition for  another. 

In  the  physical  this  change  from  the  functional  to  the  nutritive  is 
from  resistance,  i.  e.  from  other  (or  surrounding)  Being :  or  rather,  is  it 
not,  alike  in  the  actual  and  the  physical,  from  the  limit  ?  The  '  limit ' 
it  is  in  the  physical  that  is  to  be  regarded. 

The  divergent  motion  absorbs  the  force,  causes  it  to  not-be,  as  it  were  : 
is  not  that  producing  inertia,  causing  the  '  action '  not  to  be  ?  but  that 
is  the  being.  Do  we  not  see  here  Being  as  necessarily  including  not- 
being  ?  The  fact  of  all  action  being  vibration  is  this  very  thing  ;  it  is 
act  and  not-act,  force  and  not-force,  being  and  not-being,  in  one ;  it  is 
such  by  its  necessary  definition.  So  does  not  one  see  again  '  inertia,  its 
meaning  and  necessity :  is  it  not  that  '  not '  wh  necessarily  is  part  of  all 
action,  of  all  Being — by  virtue  of  the  'limit,'  self-imposed  in  the  moral, 
from  without,  in  the  physical  ? — Is  inertia  thus  involved  in  being ;  and 
so  the  necessity  of  the  physical  ?  Is  it  the  divergent  half  of  the  act 
or  Being  ? — Seeing  all  nutrition  as  inertia,  how  it  shows  the  inversion 
of  our  view. 

I  see  that  all  physical  action  is  a  mere  alteration  of  relation,  or  of 
balance.     Every  function  is  an  equal  nutrition,  and  vice  versa ;  whatever 
takes  place  there  is  precisely  the  same  sum  total.     All  has  reference  to 
a  great  equilibrium  wh  remains  necessarily  ever  undisturbed.     But  is 
there  in  mathematics  any  clear  '  dynamical '  conception  of  it  ?     Do  they 
not  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  mathematician  in  order  to  understand 
it  ? — Are  not  the  two  forms  simply  the  plus  and  minus  wh  neutralize 
one  another  :  the  minus  '  absorbs '  the  plus  ;  the  plus  as  it  were  supplies, 
fills  up  the  vacuity  of,  the  minus ;  and  clearly  neither  can  be  without 
the  other  :  one  without  the  other  wd  either  be  creation  or  annihilation : 
nay  it  is  inconceivable ;  it  wd  be  creation  of  that  wh  is  not  createable. 
This  neutralization  of  opposite  '  momenta '  is  simply  the  plus  and  minus 
in  another  form  :  but  is  it  rightly  applied  by  the  mathematicians  to  gra- 
vity ;  does  Faraday's  argument  still  hold  ?     The  neutralization  can  only 
be  of  actions,  momenta,  &c.,  truly  opposite  in  Nature ;  mere  oppositenesa 
of  direction  is  nothing,  surely.     Two  '  momenta '  cannot  neutralize ;  but 
a  plus  and  minus  momentum  can ;  i.  e.  force  produced  and  equal  force 
absorbed.     The  downward  and  corresponding  upward  movement  of  a 
pendulum,  e.  g.,  applied  to  each  other,  neutralize,  and  result  in  nothing. 
— Is  not  this  indeed  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  the  forces  ? 
viz.  every  approximating  involves  an  equal  divergent,  and  vice  versa. 
This  involves  the  least  assumption :  it  eliminates  the  idea  of  force  or 
ction  wh  is  truly  inappropriate,  and  subjective.     Now  have  I  not  a  new 
•onception  of  the  physical,  and  one  much  better  :  not  action,  not  force 
•reserved,  but  an  equilibrium  maintained  amid  change  ?     We  do  not 
*ant  even  the  '  momentum ' ;  that  is  as  much  a  hypothesis  as  force  : 

oth  are  needed  in  their  place,  but  not  for  the  general  conception.  Nu- 
trition and  function  are  both  this  simple  thing  seen  in  inverse  relations  : 
so  much  approximative  so  much  divergent  is  nutrition ;  so  much  diver- 
gent, so  much  approximative,  is  function.  Or  rather  even  this  is  making 
too  much  distinction ;  the  fact  is  absolutely  one,  only  we  take  different 
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views  of  it  from  our  special  relation.     The  production  of  nutrition  by 
chemical  approximation  is  the  very  same  thing  as  function  from  chemical 
approximation  in  the  organism.    Our  functions  [necessarily  opposing 
tendency]  are  a  nutrition  produced  by  chemical  approximation(in  us), 
just  as  our  nutrition  is  a  '  function '  of  the  inorganic  world.    We  absorb 
as  chemical  and  return  as  mechanical ;  it  is  one  mutual  action  through 
chemicity  as  a  common  point,  as  it  were.  * 

This  duality  of  .+.  and  — ,  wh  I  trace  thus  universally  in  the  physical, 
is  it  not  one  form  of  that  universal  absolute  '  two '  wh  constitutes  love 
— of  Being  in  self-sacrifice  ?     And  has  it  not  its  basis  in  the  '  limit,' 
surely  the  self-limitation  of  the  infinite  ?    For  see,  how  God  is  at  once 
infinite  and  limited  ;  limited  necessarily  in  the  fact  of  creation,  limited 
for  the  creature  to  be.     I  seem  to  have  hold  of  it  here,  in  the  infinite^ 
ness  of  God,  and  yet  the  separate  existence  of  the  creature.     In  what 
sense  can  we  say  God  is  infinite,  unless  His  Being  includes  also  His 
not-Being — i.  e.  the  creature  ?    Is  not  here  the  secret  ?    For  the  Creator 
and  creature  are  these  two  forms — the  essential,  absolute,  plus  and  mi- 
nus ;  the  Giver  and  the  absorber.     The  creature  is  just  that '  divergent:' 
a  capacity  for  receiving,  and  nothing  more ;  no  act  or  being  of  itself ; 
only  the  very  fact  of  the  not-being,  the  suppressing,  of  the  Divine. 
The  creature  is  this  'not ;'  BO  surely  there  must  be  inertia  or  the  phy- 
sical, where  the  creature  is,  i.  e.  not-being  of  the  Divine.     [But  this  is 
not  quite  right  yet,  for  is  not  the  oppositely  polar  that  wh  is  at  right 
angles  ?  yet  is  it  dependent  upon  such  a  '  not '  or  suppression.] 

God  is  not  less  infinite  because  the  creature  is,  because  of  that  '  not'; 
in  that  He  is ;  as  the  force  is  in  the  nutrition  produced.    It  is  striking 
how  in  the  physical  the  inertia  or  divergent — this  absorbing  of  force,  or 
production  of  the  '  minus ' — is  the  fact  of  the  force  itself ;  how  the 
Being  is  in  the  not-being. 

Does  not  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  influx  come  in  here :  the  creature 
as  a  '  not,'  or  form ;  the  application  of  a  '  not '  is  the  creature,  into  wh 
the  Divine  flows  :  it  is  a  direction  of  relative  not-being  surely  ? — See 
here  the  connection  of  the  'not'  with  '  form.' 

The  fact  wh  is  this  '  maintenance  of  the  balance,'  is  it  not  the  per- 
petual re-appearance  of  the  'not;'  viz.,  a  'not*  of  that  Being  wh  is  so 
absorbed?     [This  is  clear  in  one  view,  but  not  the  whole.]   If  attraction 
or  approximation  were  alone,  without  re-producing  the  divergence, 
clearly  the  physical  were  not :  all  would  come  at  once  to  a  '  point.' 
It  is  by  perpetual  re-production  of  the  divergence  that  the  physical 
exists.      It  is  this,    divergence  —  or    space  —  surely,   that  is   the 
material. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  great  fact  and  characteristic  of  matter — at- 
traction— shd  be  its  destruction  [i.  e.  if  without  the  re-appearance  of  the 
divergence].     Think  now,  how  that  divergence,  as  it  is  necessarily  the 
first  fact  of  the  physical,  so  is  its  continuance  :  all  the  process  exists 
by  the  constant  re-appearance  of  that  '  not '  or  minus  ;  i.  e.  again  the 
constant  application  of  a  '  not,'  giving  rise  to  attraction ;  for  attraction 
itself  is  only  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  '  not ;'  it  is  itself  the 
result  of  that  of  wh  it  is  also  cause.     An  endless  chain  here. 

Think  again  how  this  necessary  re-appearance  of  the  divergent  from 
each  approximation,  is  determined  by  limit  (or  resistance).     There  is 
more  here  to  be  seen  when  we  free  ourselves  from  the  conception  of 
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force,  or  power,  and  look  only  at  the  simple  fact  of  maintenance  of 
balance  ;  how  it  must  be  from  '  limit.'     Also  how  and  why  this  main- 
tenance of  balance  appears  to  us  like  action,  exertion  offeree,  production 
and  destruction  of  '  things  ?'     A  new  path  is  open  to  me  here.  Why  do 
and  must  we  introduce  the  idea  of  force  [i.  e.  of  action,  i.  e.  of  Being] 
into  this  ?      Clearly  it  is  from  ourselres,  as  the  mathematician  says. 
But  if  from  ourselves  force  is  introduced,  certainly  also  Being. — It  is 
not  so  hard  to  see  that  we  must  suppose  it  action ;  it  is  so  in  truth,  and 
we  '  know  '  nothing  else. 

This  perpetual  re-production  of  the  divergence,  of  course,  is  the  vi- 
bration, wh  therefore  is  all :  all  is  vibration.     All  is,  therefore,  surely 
Being  in  not-being,  seen  in  time.     Being  in  not-being,  or  love,  seen  in 
time,  is  surely  succession  of  Being  and  '  not/  i.  e.  vibration.     This  must 
be — the  duality  in  every  one — because  in  true  Being  there  must  be 
both  ;  it  is  self-sacrifice.     Is  not  here  the  origin  of  our  necessary  con- 
ceptions of   +  and  — ? 

It  is  remarkable  this  idea  of  vibration  :  of  its  being  a  succession  of 
two  '  equal  and  opposite,'  wh,  if  together,  would  entirely  destroy  each 
other,  and  there  would  be  nothing.      Shut  up  a  vibration  into  one  half, 
both  halves  together  as  it  were,  and  there  is  nothing  at  all :  nay,  any 
number  of  them,  boundless  series  of  vibrations — just  take  away  the 
element  of  succession  of  the  halves — are  mere  not.     And  that  all  that 
is  in  time,  or  succession,  must  be  vibration,  what  is  it  but  that  it  is  thus 
a  '  not  ?'      The  necessity  for  the   other   half,   when   one   is   or  has 
been,  is  here ;  it  is  to  allow  of  its  not-being — '  its  return  to  its  original 
nothingness.'     This  is  not  rightly  expressed,  and  yet  what  a  vista  it 
opens ;  how  much  better  than  that  idea  of  a  necessity  for  action  con- 
tinuing ;  how  deep  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.     Palpably — have 
any  conceivable  amount  or  number  of  vibrations  ;  let  the  action  be  how- 
ever large,  or  powerful,  the  sum  total  of  it  is  nothing.     How  wonderful 
an  illusion  it  is  to  us,  and  yet  how  palpably  it  is  one.      Why  is  it,  how 
comes  it  to  be  ?     All  this  vibratile  is  '  not,'  that  is  clear ;  for  if  there 
were  true  Being — i.  e.  action — it  could  not  be  all  vibration,  there  must 
be  a  'residuum'  of  action  wh  wd  remain  over  and  above  the  vibration. 

Can  I  see  how  an  inertia,  the  not  within  ourselves,  should  cause  Be- 
ing thus  to  be  ?     Or  do  I  better  so  perceive  how  true  Being — the  moral 
— is  and  can  be  absolutely,  necessarily  ?     I  feel  as  if  this  became  more 
clear  to  me,  in  the  fact  of  its  including  the  not-being.     It  is  as  if  it 
included  all  possibilities  ;  so  that  no  otherwise  could  be.     In  asserting 
moral  Being  we  do  not  assert  Being  as  against  not-being — one  of  two 
opposites — but  we  assert  at  once  Being  and  not-being ;  no  how  can  the 
moral  be  excluded.     Being  and  not-being  themselves  are  relative  terms; 
each  implies  the  other ;  therefore  both  must  be — i.  e.  the  moral,  wh  is 
both,  must  be. — Or  if  we  speak  of  the  physical  (or  mental,  &c.),  then 
also  both  must  be  ;  i.  e.  vibration  must  be,  as  we  see  it  is.     The  moral 
must  be  absolutely,  even  as  vibration  must  be  physically. — Is  it  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  phenomenal — the  physical  and  mental — to  be  vibratile, 
as  not  existing  ;  i.e.  to  be  in  time  ?     I  think  there  is  something  in  this, 
though  it  seems  rather  like  '  words.' 

Consider  how  with  respect  to  Being  and  not-being,  we  almost  un- 
avoidably introduce  into  our  thoughts  conceptions  derived  from  the 
physical — i.e.  from  the 'not' — wh  have  necessarily  to  be  excluded  before 
we  can  rightly  see  true  being  at  all. 
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To  our  view,  organic  life  begins  with  the  divergent ;  i.e.  begins  with 
the  *  not '  or  minus.     Therefore  from  it  necessarily  comes,  or  to  it  be- 
longs, a  plus  ;  i.  e.  a  power  of  acting  or  producing,  wh  so  distinguishes 
it ;  functional  power :  the  tendency  or  necessity  for  action  arises  from 
nutrition,  is  because  that  is  the  minus  half.  And  surely  this  is  the  right 
view  of  the  physical ;  the  *  not '  or  *  minus '  should  come  first,  it  is  its 
character,  it  is  a  minus  in  relation  to  the  spiritual.      So  is  it  not  nutri- 
tion, and  the  spiritual  must  come  from  it  as  its  function,  just  as  in  life, 
and  for  the  same  reason  ;  it  is  the  minus  half  ?     So  the  material  world 
exists  merely  for  the  mental;  nourishes  it — as  the  plant  for  the  animal — 
the  mental  alone  performs  '  functions,'  i.  e.  interprets  into  the  spiritual. 
It  is  as  the  placenta  and  embryo,  as  seen  so  long  ago  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect also,  that  as  the  placenta  exists  only  by  means  of  the  embryo, 
not  only  for  it,  but  from  it,  and  because  it  is,  and  is  necessary ;  so  the 
material  exists  not  only  for  but  from  the  mental.     The  mind  is  de- 
pendent on  matter,  as  the  embryo  is  on  the  placenta ;  yet  the  placenta 
exists  from  the  embryo,  not  the  embryo  from  the  placenta.     The  con- 
ception is  clear  and  distinct  enough,  but  it  necessitates  a  reference  to 
being  and  conditions  prior  to,  and  inclusive  of,  both  the  '  things '  of 
wh  the  apparent  relation  is  thus  inverted.      This  idea  is  surely  of  very 
wide  application. 

The  divergent  is  proved  to  be  a  minus  by  its  relation  to  the  approxi- 
mative— by  its  being  the  other,  absorbing  half:  so  life,  i.e.  nutrition,  is 
shown  to  be  a  minus.     This  mysterious  force  or  power  of  '  life  ' — how 
prettily  here  is  seen  '  negation  hypostatized  as  positive.' — Life  is  from 
the  inorganic  world,  the  chemical ;  and  is  so  by  a  minus,  and  as  a 
minus.     So  it  begins,  and  runs  its  own  course,  having  its  functions,  &c., 
these  consisting  in  re-production  of  the  inorganic  mechanical  and  other 
nutrition  (or  minus).     Now  is  there  not  here  a  type  of  the  whole  phy- 
sical ?  Is  not  this  a  life  just  in  such  sense  ;  beginning  by  a  minus  or  di- 
vergence, and  therefore  necessarily  producing  a  function  ?     In  the  ma- 
terial this  function  being,  in  one  form,  the  producing  of  organic  life  ; 
in  the  mental  again  its  '  function '  being  necessarily  to  reveal  the 
spiritual. 

And  as  life  necessarily  springs  from  action  in  the  inorganic  world,  its 
very  character  as  a  'minus '  necessitating  a  '  plus  '  antecedently ;  so 
surely  the  physical  as  a  whole — being  a  '  minus ' — must  be  from  the 
spiritual  ?     Can  I  trace  now  how  the  physical  is  from  the  spiritual  by 
our  own  '  not  ?'     Is  it  not  even  as  life  is  from  the  inorganic  ;  how  is 
this  by  a  '  not  ?'     I  have  seen  that  every  new  '  thing,'  or  divergence,  is 
necessarily  from  application  of  a  'not.' — Life  is  a  'form'  of  being,  super- 
added,  as  it  were,  to  the  inorganic,  but  '  representing '  it  exactly. — We 
see  in  some  degree  the  origin  of  life,  but  not  of  the  inorganic :  the  lat- 
ter appears  before  us  with  its  nutrition  as  it  were  past,  and  effecting 
its  function.  If  we  could  see  the  origin  of  the  inorganic  shd  we  not  find 
itessentiallythe  same  as  of  the  organic  ? 

With  regard  to  the  mental  life,  too,  this  view  applies  well ;  the  nu- 
trition being  a  '  minus '  necessitates  a  function  or  '  plus  '  (as  in  bodily). 
So  every  'hypothetical, 'nutritive,  form  of  the  mental  life  is  a  minus,  a 
minus  of  a  new  form,  and  therefore  must  yield  interpretation.  In  the 
entire  physical,  of  every  new  form,  the  minus  [the  divergent  half  vibra- 
tion] must  come  first ;  we  see  this  every  where  :  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
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no  function  without  nutrition.     Of  each  new  form  of  '  Being '  the  mi- 
nus must  be  first ;  therefore  of  the  physical  as  a  whole  the  minus  is 
first. 

That  a  vibration,  or  infinite  vibrations,  put  together  are  '  nothing,'  is 

not  that  vibration  is  nothing,   '  drawn  out,'  [as says,  it  is  an 

1  equilibrium*  drawn  out];  but  save  as  thus  drawn  out  it  is  not  'force,' 
not  physical.     As  Newton  says,  '  the  first  cause  wh  is  certainly  not  me- 
chanical.*    The  absolute  fact  of  course  remains,  and  it  does  not  change, 
it  is  ever  what  it  is  :  not  being  mechanical  at  first  it  never  is  truly  me- 
chanical, but  only  so  to  us.     All  this  vibration,  or  physical,  comes  from 
the  seeing  in  time,  or  succession,  of  that  which  is  itself  not  in  time. 
Now,  how  is  this  element  of  time  [the  un-moral  thing-al  or  re-al]  in- 
troduced ?    How  does  an  '  inertia '  effect  this  ?     I  see  dimly  how  it 
must  make  the  fact  be  perceived  as  passional  instead  of  actual ;  and 
from  this  does  it  not  all  follow  ?     I  almost  see  that  '  inertia '  [causing 
our  perception  to  be  of  the  'passional']  necessarily  introduces  time,  and 
so  the  thing-al  or  physical. 

This  mathematical  doctrine  of  balance  is  the  clue  to  the  relations  of 
the  vital  and  chemical  '  forces  '  or  actions,  in  organic  bodies  :  it  is  all 
there,  the  most  perfect  case  and  example  of  it.  They  are  the  two  oppos- 
ites  and  equals,  with  a  constant  relation  to  the  external  world  also.  Also 
those  double  decompositions  in  chemistry,  wh  seem  mutually  dependent, 
are  not  they  the  equal  and  opposite  together  ?     In  truth,  is  not  that 
mutual  dependence  the   law;    two   things   both   cause   and   effect 
of  each  other,  illogical  as  it  may  seem  ?      Does  it  not  refer  us  to  the 
eternal? 

Let  me  think  of  this  :  that  a  thing  becomes  its  opposite,  is  clear ;  but 
now,  nothing  becomes,  or  can  become,  anything  but  that  which  it  is. 
Therefore  every  thing  truly  is  its  own  opposite.      This  will  do  when 
seen  aright ;  it  is  like  '  every  affirmation  must  include  its  own  denial.' 
For  surely  it  only  shows  that  true  Being  is  the  union  of  opposites,  is 
eternal,  absolute,  or  not  in  time — is  love  ? 

In  reference  to  food,  e.g.  we  consider  first  the  materials,  then  the  chem- 
ical action.  But  here  the  distinction  is  not  true  :  is  not  that  wh  we  call 
the  materials  only  so  much  action  or  force?  Yet  practically  the  distinc- 
tion is  right :  how  is  it  ? — as  if  the  same  '  thing '  were  regarded  as  ma- 
terials, or  as  force  according  to  the  relation  of  them  ?    Is  it  not  as  mi- 
nus and  plus  ?     Are  not  matter  and  force  this  minus  and  plus  in  some 
sense  ?     For  the  action  there  must  be  an  '  inertia.'     Are  not  the  '  ma- 
terials '  that  inertia  by  wh  the  action  is  conveyed  or  transmitted  ?  Force 
can  only  be  transmitted,  or  'be  applied,'  by  means  of  an  'inertia,'  i.e. 
by  matter.     Physical  force  or  action  is  inseparable  from  inertia.      Now 
I  see ;  it  is  by  inertia  that  the  action  or  Being  becomes  physical ;  so, 
clearly,  the  physical  force  or  action  cannot  be  without  the  inertia ;  get 
rid  of  the  inertia  and  the  physical  is  not.     But  the  absolute  is.     And 
that  the  physical  is  only  relative,  means  that  there  is  no  absolute  in- 
ertia, wh  is  of  course.     The  inertia  is  subjective. 

Berkeley  tried  to  ssparate  the  physical,  or  'force,'  from  inertia.  [And 
see,  this  is  what  (some  of)  the  homaeopaths  profess  to  do ;  separate 
force  from  matter.     They  are  as  it  were  practical  Berkeleyans.]     It  is 
absurd  to  separate  force  from  matter,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  the 
inertia  that  fo^e  is.     Let  me  think  again  :  the  moral  becomes  force 
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{^relative]  by  virtue  of  an  inertia.     Can  I  trace  the  relation  here  of 
inertia   [absolute]   to  '  force ;'  see  why,  by  our  inertia,  the  moral  is 
4  force.' 

The  chemical  action  in  a  galvanic  circuit  will  illustrate  the  balance  ; 
the  chemical  union  involves  equal  decomposition.  The  state  of  the  wire 
and  other  effects  [as  divergent  or  minus]  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
chemical  union.     Now  I  see  ;  the  chemical  elements,  as  separate,  are 
such  by  divergence  or  by  absorbing  force — are  a  minus :  hence  neces- 
sarily their  '  affinities.'    The  separation  of  the  elements  is  itself  a  nu- 
trition.    Not  the  variety  is  first  but  the  oneness ;  now  I  begin  to  see 
how  the  variety  is  from  unity  by  a  not,  i.  e.  by  a  divergence,  or  absorp- 
tion of  force.     So  force  itself  is  the  producer  of  the  minus ;  i.e.  it  must 
be  a  '  not.'     Have  I  here  the  origin  of  force,  or  the  physical  from 
'  inertia?'     Thus  it  is  force  is  self-sacrifice,  as  we  see;  and  so  necessarily 
produces  a  minus,  a  nutrition,  or  creature ;  it  '  creates.' 

In  the  doctrine  of  every  true  affirmation  including  its  denial,  I  assert 
the  '  vibration '  in  thought  also  :  for  this  is  just  the  fact  of  vibration, 
assertion  and  equal  denial :  a  vibration  does  exactly  include  its  own 
denial  so.     It  seems  a  necessity  for  it  to  return  to  its  first  state  or 
condition.      This  is  the  doctrine  that  every  thing  becomes  its  opposite  ; 
it  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  that  all  action  (or  passion)  is  vibration. 
We  see  how  it  flows  from  the  moral — absolute  or  true  action — wh  is 
that  same  fact  not  relative.     The  fact  is  a  great  'equilibrium.' 

I  come  again  to  the  mutual  dependence,  the  paradox  in  which  all  the 
physical  ends  ;  there  must  be  force  for  tendency,  tendency  for  force. 
It  is  curious  how  gravity  and  life — two  supposed  '  primary '  forces 
— are  opposites,  approximative  and  divergent  respectively ;  they  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  balance,  the  two  opposites,  one  of  wh  implies  the 
other.     They  seem  to  be  two  things  added  to  each  other  ;  whereas  in 
fact  they  are  rather  complementary :  the  two  together  do  not  make 
more,  but  less.    In  fact  the  organic  and  inorganic  are  the  two  sides  of  a 
balance,  life  not  superadded,  but  counterbalancing ;  the  one  implies  the 
other.     The  doctrine  of  '  conversion/  or  balance,  is,  that  for  each  new 
action,  one  that  was  is  not ;  i.  e.  that  the  only  change  is  change  of 
form.     Force,  action,  all  reduce  themselves  to  this  conception  of  forms 
of  some  absolute  and  unvarying  fact ;  the  form  too  being  the  '  thing,' 
and  ever  a  'divergence.'     Two  questions  arise  (1),  why  to  us  does  this 
series  of  forms  appear  as  things,  and  why  affect  us  as  force  ?     Is  it  be- 
cause it  changes  us,  i.  e.  the  form  we  call  our  '  body  ?'    (2)  why  is  this 
change  of  form,  to  us,  as  the  physical  world  ? 

Surely  the  very  idea  of  force  implies  '  tendency,*  i.  e.  it  exists  only 
in  overcoming  tendency ;  and  yet  the  tendency  can  be  only  from,  or  a 
result  of,  '  force.'     Here  is  another  paradox  in  supposing  the  phen- 
omenal absolute.     Nor  can  we  conceive  of  this  tendency  as  the  primary 
'  creation.'      Is  not  this  the  error  f     Would  it  not  appear  that  there 
can  be  no  force  without  there  being  two  forces ;  the  tendency  and  the 
resistance  ?     But  also  without  the  resistance  there  can  be  no  tendency ; 
and  so  the  ceaseles  chain  is  shown,  the  balance  ever  preserved.     Is  it 
not  clear  that  this  succession  of  forces  or  actions  (as  it  is  to  us)  is  a 
unity,  as  it  were  disturbed  or  distorted ;  two  halves,  wh  truly  co-exist 
in  one,  seen  as  separated  ? 

This  is  the  case  with  the  opposite  kinds  or  forms  of  motion ;  they  are 
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like  mathematical  +  and  — :  e.  g.  +  x  and  —  x,  as  separate,  are  two 
existences,  each  of  them  '  acting '  mathematically  ;  hut  put  them  to- 
gether, and  there  is  nothing ;  no  longer  any  effects  on  either  side.     So 
electricity  in  this  is  an  exhibition  of  the  universal.  The  physical  forces, 
the  approximative  and  divergent,  are  both  forces  operative  in  respect  to 
us,  though  in  different  ways  ;  but  put  them  together,  and  there  is  no- 
thing.    How  is  this  ?     How  do  this  plus  and  minus  come  to  be  to  us 
instead  of  the  absence  of  both  from  their  union  ? 

Clearly  it  is  from  time;  if  we  could  see  how  time  is  we  shd  see  all.  Put 
the  physical  into  eternity,  and  at  once  it  ceases  to  be  physical. — Surely 
it  is  as  the  mathematician  from  nothing  can  make  as  much  equal  +  and 

}  as  he  likes.      So  does  one  see  the  creation  of  the  universe  '  out  of 

nothing.'     Any  amount  of  equals  and  opposites  may  be  from  nothing, 
because  they  are  nothing.     So  the  universe  may  be  from  nothing,  be- 
cause it  is  so.      How  clear  it  is  that  nothing  becomes  anything  but  what 
it  is  ;  creation  from  nothing,  as  we  think  it,  how  mere  a  word  it  is. 
It  has  no  relation  to  power  ;  and  yet,  seen  now,  how  simple,  and  how 
wise  the  instinct. — It  is  curious  that  the  '  divergent,'  wh  we  must  con- 
ceive as  first  in  the  case  of  the  physical,  is  a  minus. 

Here  are  some  more  paradoxes  in  the  ordinary  opinion:  force  involves 
opposition  to  tendency  ;  therefore  the  supposed  propulsion  of  planets  in 
vacuo,  not  yet  in  the  sphere  of  the  sun's  attraction,  cannot  be  result  of 
force  ;  how  then  can  it  become  a  force,  or  opposition  to  gravity?  Again  : 
matter  does  not  exist  without  weight,  it  is  the  only  thing  by  wh  it  is 
said  to  be.     So  matter  removed  farther  and  farther  from  all  other  be- 
comes less  and  less  matter,  and  at  last,  by  mere  position,  ceases  to  be 
matter  at  all. 

Force  involves  the  idea  of  opposing,  i.  e.  is  relative  ;  as  such  it  can- 
not be  God's  direct  act ;  clearly  there  is  some  other  element  introduced, 
i.  e.  our  inertia :  for  force  is  essence  of  the  physical. 

See  the  relation  also  of  force  to  space  in  vibration  :  the  rise  and  fall 
must  neutralize  each  other,  because  one  force  produces  successive  waves. 
The  fall  causes  the  preceding  rise  not  to  be,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  two 
halves  of  a  vibration  are  nothing  in  spite  of  their  succession  in  time  ; 
one  thing  ceases  that  another  may  be.     Again  with  respect  to  gravity, 
do  we  need  to  suppose  a  continued  attraction  ?  would  not  a  first  action 
suffice  for  all  the  repeated  effects  ;  just  as  one  '  force  '  for  indefinite 
succession  of  divergence,  so  surely  one  approximative  '  action  '  for  in- 
definite successive  approximations  ?     This  is  obscure,  yet  I  feel  it.     As 
the  successive  divergent  motions  must  be  because  the  approximation  in 
each  case  causes  it  not  to  be,  and  therefore  necessitates  another's  being; 
so  the  successive  approximative  must  be,  because  the  divergent  in  each 
case  causes  it  not  to  be,  and  therefore  necessitates  the  being  of  another. 
It  is  the  simple  postulate  that  nothing  ceases.     Each  necessitates  a  new 
form  of  the  other  ad  infinitum.     As  each  ceases,  so  immediately,  in  ex- 
act proportion,  does  the  other  exist.     It  is,  in  truth,  only  thus  that  the 
form  changes  ;  so  much  divergence   must  ever   be,    and   so   much 
approximation.     So  surely  one  can  see  the  necessity  of  the  phenomenon 
of  gravitation  as  we  see  it  ? — This  perpetual  succession  of  the  opposites 
must  be  the  true  actual  fact  seen  by  us  with  an  inertia  in  it.     Might 
we  not  be  so  that  to  us  the  approximative  shd  seem  the  '  produced,'  the 
divergent  the  '  permitted,'  or  is  there  a  true  difference  as  we  perceive 
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it  ?    I  incline  to  the  latter  ;  that  the  necessary  effect  of  force  is  diver- 
gence [i.  e.  variety],  the  unity  first,  and  therefore  opposed,  and  neces- 
sary to  return.     I  must  postulate  a  necessity  for  the  first  approximative, 
as  for  the  first  divergent,  and  then,  besides  the  postulate  that  action 
does  not  cease,  I  want  nothing. 

Is  it  not  this  that  I  see  :  that,  as  it  were,  the  condition  of  matter  ia 
not  destructible  ?     We  have  applied  the  conception  of  conservation  to 
matter  and  to  force  ;  have  we  not  now  to  apply  it  to  the  (relative)  'con- 
dition '  of  matter  ;  or  perhaps  rather  to  tension  ;  to  say  tension  cannot 
be  destroyed  nor  created  ?     The  point  is  to  recognize  the  duality,  and 
the  mutual  destruction  and  its  consequences.  It  is  Being  and  not-being, 
mutually;  but  therefore,  if  in  time,  surely  involving  perpetual  sequence. 

"We  require  only  the  postulate  of  one  first  (universal)  approximation; 
all  subsequent  ones  are  because  of  that  having  been  [or  rather  being,  for 
it  is  present].  We  do  not  require  a  cause  for  the  first  approximation  in 
each  vibration,  because  we  may  recognize  in  each  divergent  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  approximation,  of  wh  the  following  approximation  is  the  re- 
appearance ;  and  the  same  of  each  divergence.  We  recognize  each  as 
the  re-appearance  of  a  divergence  that  an  approximation  has  destroyed. 
— Am  I  not  in  fact  simply  ignoring  the  time,  seeing  it  as  one  ? 

Abstractedly  either  of  the  two  may  be  considered  as  the  not-being  of 
the  other,  and  only  so.     Just  as  a  plus  and  minus  are,  relatively  to  each 
other,  only  the  not-being  of  each;  though  separated  they  are  two  differ- 
ent forms  of  '  being  ;'  they  have  effect,  or  '  act.'     Therefore  there  must 
be  time  for  physical ;  space  for  material :  e.  g.  the  fact  not  being  in 
one  time  must  be  in  another  time  ;  or  not  being  in  one  place  must  be 
in  another  place.      Is  not  the  absolute — the  true  actual  Being — self- 
sacrifice  ;  i.  e.  two,  each  of  wh  is  the  not-being  of  the  other  ?  but  hav- 
ing no  negative,  and  therefore  no  time  nor  space  ;  being  the  eternal, 
Love  ?     This  is  the  idea  ;  it  at  once  is  and  is  not :  it  is  in  the  fact  of 
not-being.       [The  not-being  also  is  relative  ;  i.  e.  in  the  physical  it  is 
relative  to  time  or  space  ;  it  is  not  then  or  there.'} 

Time  or  space  thus  would  seem  to  be  from  a  not-being  ;  i.  e.  not-be- 
ing at  a  given  time  or  place.  But  then  the  being  and  the  not-being  are  alike 
the  physical  to  us  ;  alike  the  plus  and  the  minus  are  so. 

In  postulating  the  two-fold  primary  action,  1  ask  nothing  more  than 
must  be  postulated  in  any  way ;  we  must  have  the  two  on  any  hypoth- 
esis.    I  merely  postulate  '  action '  instead  of  tendency  ;  one  action  in- 
stead of  constant  gravity,  &c.     I  see  the  advantage ;  and  it  is  even 
more,  because   I  do  not  want  both,  I  only  want  a  limit.     One  action, 
with  a  limit,  gives  me  the  two,  and  therefore  all.      Is  not  this  clearly, 
Love :  Act  or  Being,  limited,  and  necessarily  limiting  itself— infinite  vi- 
bration seen  with  inertia  ?     It  is  act,  limiting  itself ;  by  the  hypothesis 
there  is  nothing  else  to  limit  it ;  and  the  idea  of  space  comes  after- 
wards.      So  have  we  not  the  two  and  all  the  series  ;  and  necessarily 
gravity  as  a  phenomenon?  Now  why  do  we  feel  force,  from  wh  of  course 
comes  our  idea  of  matter  ? 

What  is  it  that  limits  itself  but  Love? — But  now  wh  shd  we  consider 
as  first ;  the  approximative  or  divergent ;  from  whieh,  by  limit,  comes 
the  other  ?  I  incline  to  think  the  approximative :  it  is  the  self- 
seeking,  and  limited,  acts  externally ;  gives  itself  to  others,  becomes  aa 
force. 
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Practically  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  any  given  '  rise '  or  '  fall ' 
whatever,  we  have  not  to  assume  any  force  or  any  tendency  :  each  is 
simply  the  sign  (the  fact)  of  the  not-being— the  ceasing—  of  some  other 
of  the  same  kind.     For  every  divergence  some  divergence  has  ceased  to 
be  ;  for  every  approximation  some  approximation  has  ceased  :    much 
simpler  this  than  saying  the  approximation  '  produces  force '  wh  causes 
divergence,  the  divergence  a  '  condition  '  wh  permits  approximation. 
A  balance  is  the  universal  idea. 

April  19,  1857.     I  think  I  see  better  the  entire  conception  of  inertia, 
&c.     It  is  in  limiting  self  that  true  action  alone  consists;  that  in  rela- 
tion to  wh  '  inertia '  exists  does  not  limit  itself,  but  is  limited.     This  is 
the  exact  idea  of  inertia  as  defined  by  Faraday  ;  it  is  the  continuing  of 
the  force  until  it  is  imparted,  i.  e.  until  it  is  limited  by  some  other 
thing.     This  is  the  difference  :  that  wh  acts  limits  itself ;  that  wh  does 
not   act  is  limited  by   other. — Is  it  not  that  all  absolute   Being 
limits  itself,  is  active;  that  wh  does  not  act  necessarily  supposes  another 
to  limit  it;  i.  e.  it  has  only  a  '  relative '  existence,  is  not,  save  by  re- 
lation to  another :  it  implies  absence  of  unity.     Limiting  self,  and  be- 
ing limited,  mark  action  and  passion  ;  and  they  differ  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  inertia  ;  i.e.  the  continuance  of  each  '  passion  '  until  it  is  in  re- 
lation to  some  thing  else.     The  very  definition  of  inertia  is  that  the 
1  force'  does  not  limit  itself,  is  only  limited  by  another.  Clearly,  to  con- 
ceive matter  and  material  action  as  limiting  itself,  would  be  to  get  rid 
of  the  inertia  ;  it  would  be  to  conceive  it  spontaneously  changing,  giv- 
ing up  its  force,  '  merging  itself.'      So  the  physical  depends  on  inertia  ; 
the  idea  of  force  involves  inertia,  is  another  name  for  it.     Strange  as 
this  seems,  it  appears  to  be  so  :  force  and  inertia  are  two  names  for  one 
thing — the    not-limiting    itself,    but    continuing    until    somethig 
limits  it. 

This  is  how  we  first  conceive  of  the  physical,  from  our  own  conscious- 
ness, as  acting  ;  then  we  learn  that  as  such  it  does  not  act ;  and  then 
afterwards  we  see  that  it  is  truly  thus  active,  but  in  a  different  sense ; 
that  it  is  truly  not  physical,  but  spiritual,  and  only  by  relation  to  us 
physical  or  inert.     Acting  is  what  we  think  the  physical  does  not ;  yet 
it  is  the  appearance  of  the  physical — the  instinctive  view  of  it — and  I 
Bee  now  it  has  to  come  back  ;  it  is  the  truth,  but  now  in  higher  form. 
"We  think  it  first  physical,  and  yet  true  action  ;  we  learn  it  to  be  true 
action,  and  therefore  moral.    And  this  we  do  by  introducing  hypothesis; 
viz.,  of  not-acting.     So  a  nutrition  ;  and  when  the  inertia  is  excluded 
again  [its  introduction,  as  seen,  is  the  entire  work  of  Science]  ;  then 
comes  a  revelation  of  the  fact,  viz.,  the  moral  action,  the  moral  Being 
that  constitutes  the  universe. 

The  inertia  is  from  us.       The  fact  is  not  what  it  appears.       These 
things  do  truly  limit  themselves,  being  not  things  but  Beings  :  not  that 
they  do  it  as  things ;  they  are  '  things » through  being  regarded  as  not 
doing  it.     Clearly  the  phn  is  the  same  whether  the  actuality  do  truly 
limit  itself,  or  the  things  be  limited  by  others:  in  either  case  the  result 
is   the  same  ;  the  latter,  or  physical,  is  the  former  in  relation  to  an 
1  inert '  percipient: 

To  go  on  self-indulgent,  not  limiting  or  controlling  ourselves  [our 
passions]  is  to  be  inert ;  it  is  the  physical  definition  of  it. 

The  law  of  inertia  is  simply  the  law  of  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  this 
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constitutes  the  physical  :  whence  does  it  arise  f      Is  it  from  our  con- 
sciousness of  being  thus  passively  acted  upon  ourselves  ;  that  there  is  in 
us  an  '  inert '  nature  ?     In  '  heaven  '  will  there  be  no  action  on  u?  but 
moral  action  ?  action  in  wh  we  are  not  passive  but  active ;  even  such  as 
is  now  the  action  of  God's  spirit  upon  us,  a  moral  action  1     Inertia,  or 
cause  and  effect,  means  that  there  is  no  physical  action  save  from  phy- 
sical action,  no  special  physical  change  directly  connected  with  that  wh 
is  not  physical ;  but  then  all  the  physical — the  physical  as  a  whole — is 
thus  '  directly'  connected,  so  that  the  parts  cannot  be.     We  see  each 
thing  or  action  continue  until  it  is  limited  by  something  else  ;  would  it 
not  be  the   same  if  each  thing  limited  itself  under  those  particular  con- 
ditions or  circumstances  ?      So  that  what  we  see  as  cause  and  effect  is 
spiritual  action,  self-limitation ;  but  ever  the  same  because  always  right. 
The  physical  is  only  the  not-being  of  spiritual — And  how  this  accords 
with  the  fact,  the  law  of  least  resistance,  or  love.     It  is  love  that  we 
see  as  physical.    We  should  have  to  invert  our  conception  rather  ;  these 
physical  changes  are  *  Being  giving  itself  to  not-being  ;'  love  or  benevo- 
lence.     What  determines  every  action  is  a  'not,'  or  want,  but  this  I 
have  already  seen. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  turning  round  is  :  we  see  the  '  not '  as  the 
thing,  therefore  that  wh  is  truly  a  limiting  self,  and  giving  self  to  'not,' 
appears  to  us  as  a  being  limited  by  something  else    So  we  see  '  inertia;' 
thinking  the  'not'  wh  determines  the  self-act  of  love,  to  be  Being  wh 
resists,  or  limits,  from  without.     It  is  most  simple.   [I  have  seen  before 
that  all  material  actions  are  determined  by  application  of  a  '  not.'     In 
animal  forms,  each  part  represents  some  'not,'  some  absence  or  want: 
therefore  an  act  of  love,  for  how  else  can  a  '  not,'  or  absence,  produce 
anything,  save  through  '  action  '  or  love  ?]     So  each  Being  exists  in  that 
to  wh  it  has  given  itself :  so  Christ  exists  in  man,  man  being  the '  not ' 
to  wh  He  has  given  Himself  in  love.      Our  spiritual  Being  is  Christ  in 
us :  ever  it  is  so.      True  existence  is  in  not-being,  in  self-sacrifice  ;  in 
giving  self  up  to  or  for  a  '  not.'      Then  it  is  in  that  wh  without  such 
giving  is  '  not.'      There  is  so,  as  it  were,  room,  space,  possibility  for 
Being. 

Perhaps  we  conceive  the  necessity  of  another  '  divergent '  on  the 
ceasing  of  each,  because  we  regard  it  as  embodying  a  force  :  it  must  be 
because  the  force  must  be.     But  the  same  applies  to  the  approximation 
equally.  The  only  fact  rightly  known,  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  either, 
being  that  some  other  such  has   ceased.      Then  as  to  time,  are  the  de- 
pression and  consequent  elevation  truly  contemporaneous  ?     We  cannot 
conceive  it  otherwise,  either  as  real  elevation  or  as  tension ;  and  so  of 
depression,  an  elevation  must  be  coincident  with  it.  But  if  so,  see  what 
becomes  of  Time.    These  opposites  are  not  truly  in  succession ;  would  it 
not  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  it  ?      Then  whenever  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  to  us,  is  it  not  clearly  a  mere  matter  of  our  relation  ; 
and  does  not  the  same  apply  to  space  ?    Is  not  this  what  Whewell  has  dis- 
cussed? but  the  fallacy  of  supposing  time  conceived  in  'transmission'  is  very 
palpable.      The  true  solution  must  be,  surely,  that  time  truly  is  not, 
but  in  some  way  only  related  to  ourselves.      The  actual  fact  is  demon- 
strably  not  in  time  ;  but  if  so,  then  it  is  not  physical ;  it  is  moral.    Here 
perhaps  one  may  trace  how  the  inertia  from  ourselves  causes  the  physi- 
ealness,  or  being  in  time.     How  shd  it?    If  one  could  but  see  this,  how 
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much  were  seen.     I  think  I  perceive  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  inertia  that 
time  arises,  hut  I  do  not  see  how  from  us  this  might  arise. 

This  occurs  to  me  also :  if  a  thing  that  is  could  cease — i.  e.  could 
not-be — then  there  would  be  true  actual  time,  a  difference  necessitating 
absolute  difference  of  time  :  but  as  it  is,  nothing  ceasing  but  ever  being, 
can  I  not  see  that  time  and  space  are  mere  relations  to  us  ;  the  thing 
still  is,  but  it  is  at  another  time,  or  in  another  place ;  i.  e.  the  form 
changes,  but  that  is  all :  there  is  no  true  actual  change  of  the  fact ; 
so  time  and  space  relate  wholly  to  form.     But  the  form  is  the  '  thing,' 
as  I  have  seen  :  things  cease  and  change,  but  not  their  Being.      Do  I 
thus  get  to  see  how  that  wh  changes  is  only  our  relation;  or  are  there 
not  more  steps  to  be  taken  yet  ? 

Again,  is  it  not  only  from  the  not-acting,  or  not-self-limit,  that  this 
change  of  time  and  space  arises?  When  a  fact  is  in  a  different  relation 
to  us  from  that  in  wh  it  was,  we  say  it  is  '  at  another  time,'  or  '  at  an- 
other place  ;'  but  our  own  principle  (of  nothing  ceasing)  is  that  the  fact  in 
itself  is  not  different.  Now,  what  is  this  relation  to  us  wh  thus  chang- 
ing causes  these  differences  ? — Also  are  not  these  changes  of  time  and 
space  all  the  changes  that  there  are  ? 

Is  not  time  essentially  connected  with  space  or  place  ;  succession  in 
time  inseparable  in  truth  from  that  in  place  ?  So  is  the  relation  of 
thought  to  time  from  its  relation  to  '  space '  through  the  brain. 

Again,  the  fact  does  not  change,  that  always  is  and  always  the  same  ; 
what  then  alters  but  its  '  relations  ?'     Xow  is  it  relation  to  MS,  or  wider 
relations  ?     It  alters  in  respect  to  space  and  time  ;  these  therefore  are 
'relations'  only ;  and  again,  the  form,  changes,  the  thing  changes,  or 
ceases  ;  then  the  '  form  '  and  the  '  thing,'  too,  are  matters  of  relation. 
This  is  striking  ;  that  the  '  thing  '  is  '  relation,'  a  matter  of  relation, i.e. 
relative  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  '  relative  '  is  necessarily  the  '  not.'     So  if 
no  space  and  time,  clearly  there  are  no  '  things ;'  then  there  is  only  the 
moral.      But  space  and  time  are  only  relative,  therefore  things  are  only 
relative.     But  this  is  not  complete  :  what  is  this  'relation';  are  not  the 
relations  truly  existing  in  respect  to  the  facts  ?     Has  not  the  moral, 
though    itself    absolute,    relations — these    same    relations    that    we 
perceive  ? 

How  much  better  is  the  view  of  the  fact  [the  divergence  or  approxi- 
mation, &c.]  not  ceasing,  but  necessarily  still  existing,  than  that  of 
'  force  '  not  ceasing.     It  is  a  putting  fact  for  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  only 
of  this  that  we  '  know '  in  any  sense.      So  we  quite  ignore  any  imagin- 
ations about  '  force,'  and  see  the  simple  phn — that  these  '  conditions  ' 
must  remain,  and  still  exist  in  spite  of  all  changes  of  form.     Thus  one 
sees ;  all  that  changes,  or  ceases,  is  relations  ;  i.e.  things  are  'relations.' 
Again,  the  physical  world  altogether,  as  being  to  cease,  and  as  having 
begun,  must  be  also  a  relation  merely ;  a  mode  of  existence  of  the  fact, 
that  i»  all ;  if  not  it  could  not  have  begun,  could  not  cease.     Why  shd 
we  be  frightened  by  the  bigness  of  it  from  the  application  of  our  ne- 
cessary axioms  ;  what  is  bigness  but  itself  a  relation,  or  even  less,  a 
sensation  ?      This  betrays  our  lurking  littleness  of  thought  of  God  ;  we 
do  truly  fancy  that  this  physical  universe  measures  in  some  sense  God's 
greatness  ;  we  think  it  has  some  proportion  to  His  infinitude.     We  can- 
not conceive  that  in  truth,  and  as  to  God,  it  is  infinitely  little,  and 
that    we    may    think    of  it  with    as    much    freedom,    so    far   as  God's 
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majesty  is  concerned,  as  of  the  smallest  ripple  on  a  stream. 

Think  again,  how  our  idea  of  force  is  connected  only  with  the  changes 
of  the  relations  of  these  phna  of  divergence  and   approximation.     Our 
sensations   are  entirely  from,  and  part  of,  them.     These  conditions  ne- 
cessarily continuing  the  same,  changes  in  the  relations  of  them,  or  their 
form,  constitute  force,  originate  the  idea  of  force.    Force  has  to  do  only 
with  their  relations,  not  with  the  conditions  themselves  ;  therefore  not 
with  the  first  production  of  them,  not  with  the  fact  of  them ;  the  fact 
itself  is  something    to   which   force   does    not   pertain ;  so  it   is  not 
physical. 

Consider   the   equivalence  in  mechanics   of  time  and  mass ;  i.  e.   of 
velocity  as  an  element  of  momentum.     Also  how  in  a  balance  gravity 
produces  at  once  two  opposite  effects  ;  descent  of  one  weight  and  equal 
ascent  of  another.     This  is  just  what  ever  is  ;  i.e.  no  true  effect  at  all, 
only   a    difference    of  relation.     In    the    fact   of  an    approximation    is 
involved  an  equal  divergence  :  and  this  is  all  that  force  does  or 
can  do. 

I  leave  out  now  the  idea   of  force  altogether,  recognizing  merely  the 
persistence  of  the  fact ;  no  'force  produces'  anything,  but  simply  it  must 
be  in  that  form  because  it  is  not  in  another.     How  clearly  this  shows 
the  not-being  is  first ;  the  self-limitation  is  the  cause  of  the  being  of 
the  new  thing  or  form.     The  new  must  be  because  the  former  is  '  not ;' 
in  no  other  way  will  that  maxim  of  nothing    that  is  ceasing  to  be,  le- 
gitimately apply.     So  the  inertia  is  excluded  ;  for  the  new  thing  cannot 
act  before  it  is.  It  is  surely  self-limitation  alters  form.    [So  Carpenter's 
view,  and  Grove's,  wh  virtually  ascribe  this  self-limitation  to  physical 
things  are  good  ;  only  they  ascribe  it  to  them  as  physical,  not  seeing 
that  that  very  thing  makes  them  moral.] 

So  how   applicable  the  idea  of  a  '  scaffolding '  is  to  our  processes 
of  thought ;  here,  e.  g.,  first  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  conception  of 
force,  but  only  to  lay  it  altogether  aside  ;  necessary  to  construct,  but 
most  inappropriate  to  retain.      So  it  ever  is  :  this  is  the  use  of  hypoth- 
esis.    And  just  such  is  the  idea  of  '  matter ;'  necessary  as  a  scaffolding, 
but  therefore  not  to  be  retained.     And  this  also  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  sensational   is  just  such  a  scaffolding,  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  the  moral  (Being)  but  not  to  be  retained.      It  is  the  hypothesis,  the 
1  not ;'  clinging  to  it,  thinking  it  so  much,  is  like  clinging  to  hypotheses 
in  the  mental.      Beautiful  here  again  is  the  parallel  between  '  hypoth- 
esis '  and  '  not ;'  the  physical  being  alike  '  not,'  or  inertia,  and  hypoth- 
esis.    They  are  alike  '  forms/  forms  without  fact,  to  be  filled :  they 
are,    as   it   were,    directions   of  less  Being,  for  Being  to  take  that 
form. 

In  the  incessant  changes  of  form,  in  nature,  it  is  ever  a  '  not '  of  the 
given  form  presented  as  it  were  to  '  Being '  which  then  sacrifices  itself, 
and  becomes  of  that  form.     So  is  '  hypothesis  '  in  the  mental,  and  hence 
its  use  and  necessity.      It  is  a  '  not '  of  appropriate  form,  and  the  fact 
thereafter   becomes   of    that   form.      But    to    us   they    appear   as  the 
fact. 

Now  is  it  our  not  seeing — i.  e.  '  supposing  inertia ' — that  causes  this 
changing  or  succession,  i.  e.  time  ?  I  think  not.  The  actions,  even  if 
moral,  might  be,  must  be,  in  succession.  This  I  do  not  now  see.  But 
clearly  it  is  the  inertia  that  introduces  the  materiality,  the  space.  It 
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makes  the  '  Being '  things,   for  is  it  not  clear  that  Being  (i.  e.  agent} 
cannot  he  in  space  ?     At  least  I  seem  to  see  this.     Or  is  there  truly  time 
only  in  the  physical  and  the  mental  ?  No  results  being  in  the  moral  ?  I 
incline  to  think  I  must  come  hack  to  this  ; — no  law  (wh  involves  time) 
save  under  inertia.     But  then  Adam  was  under  law  in  Eden,  and  so  I 
am  involved.     Yet  clearly  the  moral  seems  not  to  he  under  time  :  think 
of  eternal  life,  and  its  consisting  in  ignoring  results ;  and  how  that  wh 
is  in  time  must  cease. 

So  I  pee  the  world  quite  new,  as  one  (two-fold)  fact  under  various 
forms.     [Shd  I  see  this  better  if  I  saw  a  three  in  it  ?]     Do  I  not  feel 
that  there  is  here  no  true  succession  of  time  ;  i.  e.  as  affecting  the  fact? 
There  cannot  he,  for  succession  involves  Being  and  not-heing  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  this  does  not  affect  the  Fact,  wh  ever  is.     So  one  can  see 
that  nothing  that  truly  is  can  he  in  time,  hecause  it  cannot  not-be.     So 
I  feel  how  to  God  it  is  all  one  eternal  fact. — Can  I  see  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  why  these  changes  of  form  are  such  as  they  are  ?  to  see  what  the 
changes  are  is  the  way  to  see  why  they  are.  "Why  the  constant  subdivision  ; 
divergence  and  re-union  ;  this  wh  constitutes  '  development,'  &c.?     Do 
I  not  see  that  it  is  all  a  re-presentation  of  the  one  fact  of  creation,   of 
self-limitation  producing  thus  two  from  every  one,  for  re-union?  I  think 
in  this  way  I  may  see  it.     It  is  each  Being,  arising  from  self-limitation, 
again  limiting  self;  and  so  in  infinite  subdivision,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
re-presenting  the  one  fact  of  the  universal  creation,  and  union  of  crea- 
ture to  creator.     All  these  parts  flowing  from  and  included  in  the  one. 
— I  see  how,  regarding  all  as  thus  one  fact,  life  is  one ;  all  organic 
creation  constitutes  not  many  hut  one. 

Do  not  I  see  now,  in  part,  why  we  perceive  force  when  we  act :  it  ia 
the  '  fact,'  existing  in  our  bodies,  wh   we  prevent  from  being  otherwise  : 
that  is  all.      I   lift  a  chain — now  it  tends  to  fall  because  some  equival- 
ent approximation  has  '  not-been ;'  therefore,  since  I  prevent  this  fall, 
the  approximation  exists  in  me,   and  I  feel  it  as  force.    And  so  in  all 
other  cases. — That  which  resists  any  change  must  be  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  resisting,  and  can  be  nothing  else  ;  for  we  may  invert  the 
idea,  and  say  equally,  '  the  reason  why  any  change  is  not  is  that  an 
equivalent  is :  this  is  the  converse  of  the  doctrine  that  each  change  is 
hecause  some  other  equivalent  is  not  [for  'change'  here  shd  I  say  'form' 
or  thing]  ?     Every  approximation  or  divergence  necessitates  the  not 
being  of  some  equivalent  approximation  or  divergence.     This  is  how 
we  see  the  case  in  function.     So  is  it  we  perceive  exertion. 

"We  think  of  nature  as  perpetual  change,  yet  how  beautiful  it  is  that 
in  fact  nature  is  unchangeable  ;  and  it  is  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
fact  that  is  the  cause  and  necessity  of  the  change.      All  these  changes 
arise  from,  and  are  because  of,  the  unchangeableness  of  the  fact ;  they 
are  because  the  fact  must  be  and  remain,  and  will  not  change.     So  the 
unchangeableness  is  the  cause  of  the  change  ;  i.  e.  from  changing  rela- 
tion.    This  is  what  Science  ends  in,  its  great  lesson  :  that  the  fact  will 
not  change.     Nature  is  under  law  ;  this  is  the  result  of  all  generaliza- 
tion and  considerations   of  force.     And  so  those  '  things,'  wh  change, 
are  not  the  fact  of  nature.     The  fact  is  that  wh  does  not  change  ;  but 
that  wh  does  not  change  is  not  in  time,  it  is  '  eternal,'  i.  e.  moral.       Of 
what  can  it  be  said  '  it  changes  not '  but  of  the  Divine  ?  truly   Nature 
'  swears  to  her  own  hurt,  and  ohangeth  not.' 
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In  respect  to  motion,   think   of  its   relation  to   inertia :  does  it  not 
seem  as  if  the  motion  were  the  '  not '  or  from  the  '  not  ?'     It  is  by  vir- 
tue of  inertia  that  it  is,  and  in  other  respects  I  have  seen  that  it  is  from 
a  '  not ;'  viz.,  not  in  time  and  place  ;  it  is  change,  wh  essentially  is 
from  '  not.'     Since  it  is  only  form  that  changes,  then  every  thing  to  wh 
change  applies  is  only  formal,  or  belonging  to  form  ;  but  the  form,  as 
seen,  means  essentially  the  'not.'       So  one  comes  (though  obscurely)  to 
see  how  force  altogether  belongs  to  the  '  not ;'  for  emphatically  it  is  that 
wh  changes  [or  rather  as  '  force  '  it  does  not  change,  like  matter ;  but 
then,  like  matter,  this  abstract  'force '  is  but  a  generalization].     The 
conception  of  force  rests  upon  change,  i.  e.  on  inertia  :  clearly  apart 
from  inertia  there  is  no  force,  the  idea  flows  out  of  inertia  altogether. 
Yet  the  idea  of  force  is  emphatically  that  of  the  physical ;  it  is  simple 
if  force  be  from  a  '  not,'  that  the  physical  must  be  so.  Yet  again  think  of 
this  '  not '  as   essentially  only  relative ;  and  also  as  constituting  an 
'ought' — duty  or  law.     Do  we  not  see  that  the  '  not '  must  be  radically 
a  moral  '  not '? 

Do  I  not  see  heat  better  as  repulsive ;  this  means  that  it  is  divergent ; 
i.  e.  it  is  as  nutrition,  the  upward  half  of  vibration  ?     All  force  as 
such  is  necessarily  thus  repulsive ;  the  vital  force  is,  so  is  mechanical 
force  :  force  as  such  produces  divergence,  i.  e.  distension.     Repulsion 
(whether  from  heat  or  any  other  force)  is  only  the  force-absorbing  half 
of  a  vibration,  and  involves  equal  approximation,  or  force-producing. 
Heat,  as  producing  divergence,  is  necessarily  the   divergent  half  of  a 
vibration :  in  regarding  it  as  primary  we  have  been  putting  it,  like  the 
'  vital '  force,  as  primary ;  and  the  idea  of  direct  '  conversion '  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  it  as  to  the  vital.      It  must  be  referred  to  an  approximation, 
even  as  the  vital  to  chemical.      Now  all  forces  will  produce  heat  in  this 
sense,  even  as  they  seem  to  produce  vital ;  but  shd  we  not,  by  rights, 
look  for  its  origin  in  an  approximation,  even  as  we  do  in  respect  to  the 
vital ;  not  directly  to  heat  or  light,  but  to  a  chemical  action  determined 
by  them  ?     So  is  not  the  origin  of  heat  from  an  'approximation'  deter- 
mined by  the  forces  wh  seem  to  be  converted  into  it  ?     Has  heat  a  con- 
stant relation  to  any  special  approximation,  as  vital  action  has  to  the 
approximation  of  chemical  action  ? 

This  '  divergence,'  however,  seems  only  one  peculiar  form  of  heat ; 
in  other  respects  it  seems  to  be  vibration;  e.  g.  radiant  heat.     Shd  the 
vital  force  be  vibration  too,  and  capable  of  being  exhibited  as  such.      It 
is  so  on  a  large  scale,  as  equivalent  decomposition  and  composition,  but 
is  it  capable  of  being  seen  as  such  in  itself  and  apart  from  the  material 
changes,  even  as  heat  is  vibration  on  a  large  scale — approximation  and 
divergence — and  yet  is   capable  of  passing  as  small  vibrations  too  ? 
Shd  not  this  help  us  to  light  f     Is  there  not  the  two-fold  relation  in  it 
also  ?     It  exists  as  small  radiant  vibrations  ;  does  it  not  also  exist  as 
material  vibrations  on  a  large  scale  ;  see  in  the  sources  of  light.     Heat 
surely  will  be  a  great  clue  when  we  know  it ;  our  mode  of  perception, 
our  ignorance,  has  introduced  tremendous  hypotheses  here.     Should  not 
heat  and  cold  be   the  idea  of  heat,  even  as   composition  and  decomposi- 
tion— the  approximative  and  divergent — are  of  life  ?    Then  gravitation, 
wh  is  approximation  only,  shd  it  not  include  also  divergence  ? 

Do  we  not  want  three  sets  of  terms  : 

On    for  approximation  by  itself ;  one  for  divergence;  one  for  vibra- 
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tion  embracing  both,  in  every  form  ?      Is  this  the  true  idea  of  classi- 
fication ? 

See  how  there  is  the  phn  of  divergence  in  the  rise  of  light  bodies, 
merely  from  the  lightness,  i.  e.  from  the  'not ;'  the  fact  being  not  a  di- 
vergence but  an  approximation  only ;  the  light  body  seems  to  rise  be- 
cause the  heavier  air  falls.      Is  not  this  the  type  of  all  divergence  ;  is 
not  in  eveiy  case  the  '  fact '  an  approximation,  and  the  divergence 
simply  such  a  result  ?     The  approximation  appears  to  cease  at  the  limit, 
but  does  not  truly  cease ;  cannot,  nor  strictly  becomes  divergent ;  it 
continues,  but  the  phn  is  of  divergence.    It  only  in  appearance  becomes 
opposite — its  own  suppression  ;  for,  as  every  motion  is  itself  vibration, 
every  approximation  equal  divergence,  and  v.  v.,  whether  we  perceive, 
as  the  phn,  approximation  or  divergence,  the  fact  is  the  same,  viz., 
equal  of  each.     A  body  in  falling  involves  equal  divergence,  a  b  dy  in 
expanding  involves  equal  approximation.     So  that  when  the  fall  of  a 
body  ceases,  and  heat  results,  what  we  have  surely  is  a  continued  approx- 
imation) of  wh  the  divergence  or  heat  is  merely  the  phn,  as  the  rise  of  a 
balloon,  &c.     So  in  applying  pressure,  the  fact  is  approximation,  but 
we  perceive  the  resulting  divergence  as  heat  [am  I  not  thus  eliminating 
the  idea  of  force,  and  finding  that  of  approximation  and  divergence 
alone  suffice]  f     The  idea  of  limit  is  only  change  of  form,  and  when 
approximation  becomes  divergence  there  is  not  any  real   difference  from 
when  it  is  merely  propagated  under  change  of  form.       In  both  cases 
there  merely  is,  and  continues,  equal  approximation  and  divergence,  of 
wh  we  notice  either  as  the  phn ;  but  no  true  difference,  or  at  most  a 
difference   in   time  —  the   opposite   motion   may   be   succeeding   or 
coincident. 

Motion  is  a  'not':  a  body  by  a  descending  motion  (limited)  becomes  as 
if  lighter  than'the  air,  and  rises,  even  as  a  light  body ;  the  motion  is 
equivalent  to  the  abstraction  of  matter,  i.  e.  of  weight.     Thus  that  the 
physical  is  a  '  not '  is  beautifully  seen  in  motion ;  for  the  more  motion, 
or  '  not,'  there  is  the  more  'physical  Being '  it  is.     More  motion  is  more 
inertia.     It  was  a  wise  instinct  that  identified  inertia  with  motion  ;  at 
least  practically,  for  it  is  only  as  motion  that  we  have  anything  to  do 
with  inertia,  that  we  know  it  or  can  know  it — i.  e.  as  motion,  or  ten- 
dency, wh  is  the  same.      Is  not  motion  only  transference  of  inertia  ? 
Equilibrium,  or  balancing  of  tendency,  is  converted  into  motion  by  a 
'  not ;  it  is  permitting  by  '  stimulus.' 

I  embrace  the  Hindoo  doctrine  of  the  not-being  of  all  the  world, 
simply  introducing  an  '  a ;'  it  is  'a  not,'  a  minus.  It  is  different  to  say 
of  a  quantity  it  is  a  minus,  and  it  is  not  at  all :  a  minus  has  '  value,'  is 
some  '  thing.' 

How  and  why  all  these  substances  and  forms  offeree  must  be — to  see 
them  as  necessary — is  the  problem.  I  do  not  see,  but  I  know  that  the 
same  necessity  is  there  as  everywhere  :  Love  by  a  '  not.'  And  surely 
they  are  re-presented  in  the  various  forms  of  life  and  vital  structures  ; 
they  answer  to  the  vital  organs,  instincts,  &c.,  and  especially  the  human, 
if  we  could  get  our  eye  right. 

How  prettily  the  barometer  illustrates  the  vibration  :  it  is  virtually 
only  like  making  a  pendulum  of  a  falling  weight ;  it  makes  the  vibra- 
tion '  continuous  '  (with  change  of  substance)  instead  of  transitive  ;  the 
weight  of  the  air,  instead  of  being  pressure  on  the  earth  (and  it? 
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effects),  causes  the  rise  of  mercury.     Here  is  life  perfectly.     And  it  is 
by  the  application  of  a  '  not ;'  the  organization  by  wh  this  function  is 
produced  [for  the  elevated  state  of  the  mercury  is  a  function,  or  an- 
other nutrition,  with  '  functional  power '  in  its  tendency  to  fall]  ;  this 
organization  is  merely  the  '  not '  whereby  the  mercury  has  free  passage 
to  rise.     It 'is  pressure  applied  to  a  fluid  the  motion  of  wh  is  permitted 
in  a  certain  direction,  the  resistance  of  the  air  being  withdrawn  ;  exactly 
what  is  stipulated  for  in  the  idea  of  nutrition.     And  again,  see  how  the 
'functional  change' — the  fall  of  the  mercury,  constituting  equivalent  nu- 
trition  of  another   kind — may  be   permitted   by  just  cutting  off  the 
weight  of  air.     So  may  not  function  be  in  the  living  body,  by  in  some 
way  intercepting  the  approximative  force  wh  may  be  maintaining  the 
divergence  ? 

[In  the  MS.  there  follows  here  an   argument  against  the  idea  of  a 
vacuum].    This  idea  of  space,  or  the  '  not,'  as  the  fact  of  the  material, 
and  of  substances  as  conditions  of  space,  will  surely  give  me  all  the 
forces.  All  are  clearly  conditions  of  the  '  conditions  of  space,'  or  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  space  ;  but  that  is  motion  by  the  definition :  change 
in  the  conditions  of  space  is  motion.     And  again,  the  static  forces  or 
conditions  are,  as  it  were,  results  of  changes  in  the  conditions  of  space, 
i.  e.  of  motion :  and  this  is  the  law  ;  changes  in  the  condition  of  space 
are  in  direction  of  least  resistance,  are  determined  by  a  '  not.'  But  how 
in  this  idea  of  change  in  condition  of  space  are  there  the    various 
forms  of  motion,  motion  and  resistance,  the  oppositeness,  &c.     What 
will  come  in  the  place  of  cohesion  as  resistance  ?     In  this  conception  of 
motion  is  opened  a  new  field  for  that  axiom. — Think  of  it  as  change 
in  the  conditions  of  the  '  not.'      It  is  determined  by  '  most  not ;'  by 
space  not  occupied  or  filled.     Here  is  a  link  with  the  mental. 

Now  what  is  this  attraction  of  gravitation  wh  all  conditions  of  space 
seem  to  have  for  each  other,  so  far  as  we  know  ?     Putting  attraction 
and  the  reverse  as  of  '  conditions  of  space  '  brings  them  into  accord 
with  the  attractions  of  the  forces.     And  when  motion  is  thus  produced, 
the  attraction  of  the  '  conditions  '  of  the  conditions  of  space,  produces 
change  in  the  conditions  of  space.     There  is  no  mystery  in  this. 

Seeing  forces  as  a  '  change  of  condition  of  space,'  cannot  I  find  some 
reason  for  their  being  as  they  are,  and  for  our  having  such  sensations 
from  them  ?     But  seeing  the  '  not '  as  subjective,  only  lays  basis  for 
seeing  what  the  universe  is,   not  shows  it. — Certain  '  changes '  are 
conditions  of  space,  or  '  things ;'  certain  other  changes  are  conditions  of 
things,  or  forces.      Now  are  we  not  '  things,'  and  our  sensations  condi- 
tions of  us  ?     Changes  of  conditions  of  space  are  connected  thus  with 
states  of  consciousness  ;  showing  a  clear  connection  of  consciousness  with 
the  '  not.' 

Think  how  the  space  occupied  by  a  substance  depends  upon  its  heat, 
&c.,  or  condition  as  to  force ;  i.  e.  what  we  have  seen  to  be  change  of 
condition  of  space.     Is  it  not  this  :  that  the  condition  of  space  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  change  of  condition  of  space  ?   So  when  compression 
is  applied,  or  removed,  there  is  an  alteration  of  this  change  of  condition 
of  space,  or  force  : — one  needs  surely  to  have  a  better  view  here.     The 
idea  of  change  is  common  to  both,  and  where  is  the  line  ?   Force  applied 
as  pressure  produces  force  as  heat,  but  by  means   of  alteration  of  the 
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condition  of  space.     Where   and  whenever  force  acts  it  acts  against  re- 
sistance, and  produces  coercion  ;  we  must  always  look  for  this :  here, 
e.  g.,  in  gravity.       The  force-producing  and  force-absorbing  are  every 
where  together  ;  if  not,  the  force  would  produce  an  infinite  effect  and  of 
the  same  sort ;  alteration  is  ever  from  resistance.     Here  is  a  curious 
point :  every  effect  of  force  is  infinite,  but  it  changes  its  fdrm  ;  this 
change  of  form  marks  the  relation   of  cause  and  effect ;  the   terms  indi- 
cate this  alone.     I  have  seen  that  cause  and  effect  relate  to  form  only, 
and  therefore  the  '  necessity  '  or  '  compulsion  '  is  from  the  fact,  because 
the  fact  must  be,  not  from  one  form  upon  another,  where  men  have 
placed  it.     Mill  and  others  are  quite  right  to  exclude  it  thence.     Here 
we  get  toward  a  spiritual  view,  by  another  path ;  for  the  ceasing  of  the 
one  form  is  certainly  the  cause  of  the  being  of  the  other,  and  not  v.  v. 
It  is  '  merging  itself.'     Now,  why  does  the  one  form  cease  ?     I  say  it  is 
by  '  resistance ;'  but  pursue  this  ;  whence  and  what  is  this,  and  why  ? 
Is  it  not  a  '  hypothesis,'  perceived  or  supposed  because  we  do  not  see 
the  actual?  Surely:  and  see  the  instinct  whereby  it  was  ignored  ;  if  there 
be  inertia  there  must  be  resistance.     This  Avas  the  failure  of  science ; 
supposing  '  iuertia,'it  did  not  see  the  '  resistance '  consistency  demanded. 
But  surely  I  see   the  actuality  of  these  changing  forms  is  love :  the  re- 
sistancs  is  only  to  us  because  we  do  not  see  the  fact.      One  ball  propa- 
gates motion  to  another  because  of  resistance ;  but  this  is  only  considered 
as  in  space,  or  inert ;  the  fact  thus  seen  is  love — self-sacrifice  if  regarded 
as  in  time.     These  changing  forms  are  forms  of  love ;  what  truly  is 
around  us  is  this  self-sacrifice,  wh  we,  not  seeing,  suppose  inertia,  and 
resistance.     So  I   see  the  one  fact  of  love  :  its  changing  forms  as  self- 
sacrifice  ;  for  this  'resistance'  will  not  stand  any  more  than  '  inertia,'&c.; 
it  goes  with  it :  if  the  inertia  be  in  us,  so  wholly  is  the  'resistance.' 
Yet  I  must  look  farther  here ;  trace  how  that  idea  of  '  resistance  '  is  so 
embodied  in  life,  and  how  it  means  '  self-control :'  as  I  have  seen.     It  is 
self-control  that  we  see  as  this  resistance  ;    and  now  because  the  fact  of 
love    is    eternal,    this    self-control    or    self-limitation,    is   action   in 
another. 

Is  not  our  science  wrong  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  consciously  conver- 
sant with  '  conditions  of  space,'  supposing  other  properties  or  facts,  &c.? 
Will  not  the  perfection  of  it — as  physical — be  to  universalize  this  con- 
ception, and  see  that  all  it  deals  with  is  conditions  of  space,  and  changes 
of  them  ;  i.  e.  space  and  motion  ?  The  regarding  all  force  as  motion  is 
a  step  towards  this  end.  This  is  because  space  or  not-being  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  material. 

Very  rapid  motion  gives  the  impression  to  the  sense  as  of  a  '  thing ;'  a 
spark  moved  round,  e.  g.,  a  shilling  spun.     Now  is  there  not  here  a  help; 
is  it  not  thus  we  continually  see  '  things  '  merely  from  change  ?     Think 
how,  even  physically,  it  might  be  ;  is  not  a  living  body  e.  g.  a  certain 
form  merely  from  rapid  motion  of  particles  in  such  '  directions.'    This  is 
an  idea  partly  contained  in  the  illustration  of  life  by  a  whirlpool ;  and  may 
not  this  help  in  chemicity  ? — And  farther,  may  not  the  '  real '  altogether 
be  simply  from  such  change — such  '  not,'  as  we  have  seen  motion  is — a 
'  not,'  or  change,  of  the  actual,  be  to  our  perception  these  l  real '  solid 
thiugs  ? 

To  cease  considering  matter,  or  things,  and  motion,  and  substitute  the 
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idea  of  '  conditions  of  space,'  and  change  in  them,  helps  us  off  with  a 
whole  host  of  hypotheses  ;  avoiding  any  metaphysical  discussion  it  sets 
aside  that  metaphysical  idea,  that  entity,   of  '  matter,'  with  wh  science 
certainly  has  no  concern,  wh  merely  renders  her  hypothetical  against  her 
will ;  committing  her,  too,  to  one  side,  and  that  the  weakest,  of  a  dis- 
puted metaphysical  question.     And  though  '  conditions  of  space,'  and 
space  itself,  demand  farther  clearing  up,  yet  it  is  an  advance  upon  the 
other.     The  idea  of  space  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory  and  genuine 
than  that  of  matter ;  we  do  understand  it  in  a  certain  sense  ;  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  (as  in  the  other  case)  any  illusion  involved  in  the 
words  themselves. 

I  must  think  of  '  resistance '  as  being  the  exclusion  of  one  condition  of 
space  in  order  for  the  existence  of  another ;  and  how  therefore  there  cannot 
be  motion  without  resistance,  because  space  cannot  be  without  conditions, 
i.  e.  cannot  be  a  vacuum.  And  does  not  the  very  idea  of  change  in  the 
conditions  of  space  involve  this  conception  of  displacement,  i.  e.  of  re- 
sistance ?  All  the  physical  laws  shd  be  looked  at  again. 

Surely  I  have  a  clue  here,   to  the  ternary  composition  in  the  vital ; 
C  02  is  coerced  by  light,  if  hydrogen  be  present,  not  otherwise.    How  it 
seems  proved  that  the  light  itself   acts  through  the  medium  of  chemical 
decomposition,  i.e.  is  primarily  anti-vital,  or  force-producing,  this  'force' 
so  '  coercing '  the  C  O  and  H. — Every  permitted  change  necessarily 
equally  '  coerces,'  so  that  the  force  is  never  truly  consumed ;   the  power 
is  ever  available  if  we  knew  how  to  employ  it ;  is  not  this  the  problem : 
to  use  this  coerced  force  ?     What  we  want  is  a  clear  eye  to  see  what 
tendencies  exist,  and  in  what  mode  to  use  them  ;  where  any  action  takes 
place  unopposed,  as  steam  expanding,  coerce ;  where  any  is  ready  on 
stimulus,  apply  it : — how  actions  which  are  not  directly  available  may  be 
made  so  ;  as  heat  from  chemical  action,  in  form  of  expansion.    Think  of 
the  innumerable  natural  processes  going  on,  could  we  not  lay  hands  on 
some  more  of  them,  even  as  nature,  in  plants,  uses   the  force  resulting 
from  the  chemical  change  produced  by  light  to  effect  a  new '  coercion.' 
How  we  could  use  gravitation,  or  the  earth's  motion,  if  we  had  any 
fixed  point  beyond  the  earth  ?     Could  we  not  store  up  the  force  of  the 
wind,  by  raising  weights,  or  producing  electricity  by  friction  ?  Think  too 
of  the  slow  oxidizing  processes ;  and  can  we  find  any  means  by  which  a 
'  permitted '  action  could  be  obtained  from  common  substances,  as  clay, 
although  the  chemical  tendencies  are  already  so  far  fulfilled  'f 

Does  not  '  force  '  mean  always  that  tension  which  constitutes  nutrition  ; 
is  there  any  other  meaning  to  it  ?     So  its  subjective  origin  appears  : 
what  is  il  but  our  '  perception  '  of  such  tension  ?     So  force  means  mere- 
ly this  state  of  '  tension,'  and  change  of  form  of  it  ?     For  perhaps  this 
may  be  the  idea  ;  that  this  tension  is  the  fact,  and  changes  of  form  of 
it,  the  only  changes.     Now  what  and  whence  the  tension  ?     Do  we  not 
see  that  it  is  necessarily  the  result  of  a  '  not '  [as  nutrition]?     So  is  the 
'  not '  [the  effect  of  the  '  actual '  by  it]  the  fact  of  the  physical  ?     And 
only  by  it  is  there  existence  in  time  ;   only  where  this  '  tension  '  is  can 
there  be  change  of  form ;  i.  e.  function.     So  time  is  from  the  4  not ;'  all 
change  is  function,  and  this  is  necessarily  from  nutrition  ;  it  means 
nothing  but  change  of  form,  and  therefore  means  time.     And  from  each 
function  necessarily  arises  a  new  nutrition  ;  it  is  not  the  fact,  the  actual 
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— not  the  doing  away  with  the  '  not '  which  causes  the  nutrition — only 
change  of  form  of  it.  This  is  how  the  perceived  good  and  true  are  not 
truly  such ;  are  function,  i.  e.  change  of  form  of  the  '  tension  '  or  '  not,' 
of  the  not-being  of  the  fact. 

With  respect  to  our  conception  of  force  as  not  external,  the  question 
is  why,  when  this  change  of  form  takes  place  in  certain  relations  to  us, 
do  we  feel  sensation,  &c.;  and  why,  when  our  will  is  concerned  in  it,  in 
its  material  aspect,  do  we  perceive  it  as  '  force  ?'      This  is  part  of  the 
'  induction  of  the  actual.'     What  is  it  that  constitutes  it  force  to  us.      I 
see  that  force  is  connected  with  the  not-love.     One  will  get  at  something 
'  actual '  here. 

Of  gravity  observe  :  the  fact  is  that  all  bodies  tend  to  approach ;    we 
give  this  the  name  of  gravity.     Now,  as  Newton  felt,  we  want  to  know 
the  cause  of  this :  but  we,  separating  the  name,  put  it  for  the  cause. 
Newton,  if  he  had  lived  might  have  found  out  cause ;  such  men  never, 
though  they  lived  ad  infmitum  ;  they  think  they  know  it.      Surely  I  shall 
find  this  of  wide  extent ;  this  putting  name  for  cause  ;  we  think  we 
know  cause.     Is  not  this  same  thing  the  doctrine  of  real  matter  ?     This 
is  the  '  name  '  of  our  perception,  and  we  put  it  for  the  canse  of  it,  and 
think  we  know  the  cause  of  our  perception.     So  of  course  we  cannot 
find  out. 

The  question  of  '  matter '  is  involved  in  this  of  gravity,  or  of  specific 
form.     Cannot  I  find  some  parallel  cases  in  wh  the  thing  has  been  done; 
astronomy,  e.  g.?     The  men   of  old  thought  that  they  did  know  the 
reason  they  perceived  the  motion. 

It  is  '  force  '  resists,  i.  e.  condition  of  matter  or  substance  ;  cohesion, 
e.  g.     So  does  it  not  appear  there  is  most  '  force '  in  the  solid  ?     But 
force,  is  one  with  motion,  and  motion  is  a  negation  ;  it  would  be  there- 
fore that  there  is  most  '  negation  '  in  solids.     Think  too  how  largely 
change  in  things  or  matter,  or  of  substance,  is  only  change  of  resistance: 
can  I  link  all  our  sensations  with  resistances,  as  well  as  the  sense  of 
touch  ? 

It  struck  me   in  looking  at   an  omnibus  to-day,  how  the  motion  (of 
the  vehicle  and  the  men)  was  but  a  change  of  form,  as  it  were,  of  the 
force  that  was  in  the  muscles  of  the  horses.     The  tension — static  mole- 
cular motion — assumes  the  from  of  active  motion  of  masses. 

In  the  case  of  a  steel  spring  held  in  a  vice  and  made  to  vibrate,  see  how 
the  motion  passes  through  the  forms  of  movement  first,  then  sound, 
then  heat  and  light ;  the  force  exerted  however  needing  to  be  increased 
for  these  successive  forms.     Now  in  all  except  the  movement,  the  vibra- 
tion must  be  clearly  marked.     Is  it  not  as  if  here  was  the  distinguishing 
character  of  movement  of  masses,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  vibration  to 
us ;  so  if  we  recognize  it  as  being  truly  vibratile  in  all  cases  we  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  the  others.     It  is  clear  that  in  all  these  changes  the 
difference  is  solely  to  our  sense ;  it  is  one  fact,  but  to  different  senses, 
appearing  how  different. 

All  this  change  of    character  in    motion — sound,    heat,    light,    &c. — 
being  change  to  our  sense  alone,  being  change  of  a  '  form,'  which  thus 
comes  to  have  an  essentially  subjective  meaning,  we  see  how  they  can 
only  bo  dealt  with  aright  by  regarding  the  fact,  and  treating  them  only 
as  phii;i.     This   is    Science.      Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean  when  I 
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say  we  must  regard  the  '  fact '  of  the  universe — redemption  :  and   all 
these  phna  as  phna  merely  ;  we  must  not  take  them  to  be  anything  hut 
modes  in  wh  the  fact  affects  us.     As  no  '  light '  without  the  percipient, 
so  no  material  world  without  the  the  percipient.     There  is  a  fact ;  hut 
it  is  such  as  it  is  through  us.     Our  idea  of  light  contains  it  all ;  but  it 
comes  so  the  right  way.     A  '  dark  '  universe,  light  only  to  us,  makes 
the  universe  to  derive  something  from  us  ;  it  is  bad,  we  good.     The  true 
conception  makes  the  universe  lose  by  us ;  it  infinite  in  glory,  we  ig- 
norant unperceiving  creatures.     Which  is  most  likely  ? — It  is  certain 
the  world  is  such  as  it  is  to  us  by  virtue  of  ourselves  ;  it  is  not  such 
in  itself  and  truly.     Then  is  it  a  dreary  blank  of  matter  and  motion 
deriving  all  its  beauty  and  value  from  us,  or  is  it  Divine  and  living  fact, 
losing  its  actuality  and  eternity  thro'  our  inability  to  know  it,  thro'  our 
negation  ? 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.,  when  the  superincumbent  air  is 
removed,  is  simply  'weight '  upwards.  We  know  its  cause  in  these  cases, 
yet  the  appearance  is  precisely  that  of  an  attraction ;  think  of  the  <  suc- 
tion '  of  a  pump,  &c.  Here  is  a  sort  of  parallel,  a  kindred  instance  to 
gravitation,  a  help  towards  an  induction  respecting  it.  For  the  very  basis 
of  induction  is  a  recognition  of  analogy ;  i.  e.  essential  identity  beneath 
differences. — Gravity  is  that  bodies  '  fall '  when  that  which  is  '  beneath ' 
them  is  taken  away  ;  how  like  it  is  to  air  rising  when  that  wh  is  above 
it  is  taken  away.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  opposite  directions  ;  when  we 
'  support '  a  body  we  exert  force,  but  equally  when  we  keep  down  air 
that  has  none  above  it.  Has  not  gravity  a  cause  essentially  the  same  as 
this  '  weight  upwards  '  of  the  air  ?  It  presents  itself  differently  to  us  ; 
the  things  under  bodies  are  being  constantly  taken  away,  and  they  fall ; 
we  are  intimately  connected  with  such  occurrences  ;  we  do  not  constantly 
see  things  rising  by  the  taking  away  of  that  wh  is  above ;  but  this  is  no 
essential  difference.  The  former  implicates  us  too  much  easily  to  grasp 
or  experiment  upon  it ;  that  I  take  it  is  the  chief  reason  it  seems  so  pe- 
culiar :  so  we  have  the  formula  of  universal  gravity  as  for  all  phna  with 
unknown  causes. 

Surely  one  may  carry  a  parallel  to  the  cause  of  gravity  from  the 
weight  of  air  upwards.  For  it  is  constantly  exerting  such  pressure  of 
course ;  jusfc  as  a  stone  is  downwards  :  proved  by  the  rise  or  fall,  when 
the  '  resistance '  above  or  below  is  removed.  As  the  weight  upwards  is 
from  pressure  around,  so  may  not  the  weight  downward — or  gravity — be 
virtually  from  the  same  thing? 

Alter  certain  conditions  and  water  falls,  i.  e.  take  away  substance  be- 
low :  alter  others — take  away  substances  above — and  it  rises.     It  rises 
only  to  a  certain  distance,  true ;  but  it  falls  only  to  a  certain  distance, 
i.  e.  to  the  centre,  &c.     Its  weight  upward  varies  with  the  mass  above 
it,  its  weight  downward  varies  with  the  mass  below  it. — The  question  is, 
why  is  gravity  the  phenomenon  ? 

Those  contrivances  which  prevent  the  rising  when  that  wh  is  above  is 
taken  away,  as  enclosing  in  an  air  pump,  &c.,  have  this  effect  by  pre- 
venting the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  now  may  we  not  get  a  hint  as 
to  how  those  things  wh  prevent  the  tendency  to  fall,  as  a  magnet,  e.  g., 
act :  viz.  by  preventing  the  operation  of  that  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
tendency  ?  By  investigating  what  prevents  the  tendency  to  fall,  surely 
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•we  shd  find  what  is  its  cause  ? — Is  there  a  relation  between  magnetism 
and  the  ether  ? 

"We  may  apply  to  gravity  and  magnetic  motions  the  doctrine  of  least 
resistance :  they  must  conform  to  it.  Gravity  means  a  direction  of  least 
resistance,  and  so  magnetism  and  all  other  forces  ;  they  must  determine 
directions  of  least  resistance. 

The  idea  of  gravity  links  itself  with  the  '  Physical  Morphology,'  i.  e. 
in  the  conception  of  motion  virtually  determined  by  pressure.    How  this 
idea  of  pressure  lays  hold  of  the  '  equilibrium,'  or  fact  and  the  negation  ; 
how  pretty  was  the  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the  air,  reducing  that 
4  abhors  a  vacuum'  to  the  idea  of  least  resistance— action  determined  by 
a  4  not ' :  i.  e.  not  caused  so  ;  the  cause  is  the  pressure,  but  determined 
as  to  its  '  form.' — This  idea  of  gravity  and  Morphology  are  as  if  converse 
to  each  other ;  the  Morphology  determined  by  increasing  growth  ;  the 
gravity  by  altering  external  conditions. 

The  idea  of  primary  gravitation  answers  to  that  of  '  specific  tendency,' 
&c.,  all  these  are  alike,  and  merely  mean  that  the  cause  of  the  phn  or 
<  occurrence '  is  not  known.     They  are  simply  an  ignorance  on  our  part. 
Practically  we  know  well  the  difference  to  us  of  a  thing  of  wh  the  cause 
is  known  and  one  unknown.     How  our  imagination  ever  deludes  us  re- 
specting things  of  wh  the  cause  is  not  known  :  this  is  indeed  almost  the 
entire  fact  of  '  experience.'     This  is  how  some  phna  are  so  mysterious 
to  us :  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  them,  and  our  imagination  deludes 
us ;  they  haunt  us  like  spectres. — Now  how  much  there  seems  to  be  in 
this  'knowing  cause';  yet  what  is  it — only  tracing  successive  forms  ? 
No,  it  is  more :  it  is  Jcnmving  ourselves,  and  not  knowing  cause  means 
being  under  illusion. — The  material  world  is  one  of  these  phna  of  which 
we  do  not  know  the  cause.     Therefore  it  is,  it  appears  as  an  4  ultimate 
fact.' 

Now  these  ideas — of  primary  property  or  law,  ultimate  fact,  pheno- 
menon, and  hypothesis,  seem  all  one.  But  is  not  'form'  one  with  these  ? 
I  have  found  phenomenon  and  form  identify  themselves.  So  these  all  = 
*  form  ';  i.  e.  are  that  wh  is  not,  but  is  supposed  by  us  to  be.  Not  seeing 
the  fact  we  necessarily  put  the  form  for  the  fact,  making  it  an  '  entity.' 

On  the  nebula  hypothesis,  how  is  it  that  the  planets  are  not  self  lu- 
minous, as  the  sun  of  wh  they  are  part  ? 

Gravity — the  tendency — involves  to  our  thought  (and  it  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  thought)  a  force  wh  has  produced  that  tension.     Space  ;  i.  e. 
space  itself,  as  a  negation,  is  a  tension.     Force  produces  tension,  and 
force  ever  suppresses.     Ever  the  result  of  force  is  a  not-being,  the  whole 
of  course  being  relative. 

"We  want  a  'Mathematics  of  Force' ;  the  conceptions  belonging  to  it 
well  traced  but,  like  those  of  space  and  quantity  :  then  it  could  be  ap- 
plied to  Nature  as  mathematics  is ;  a  key  to  it  just  in  the  sume  way. 
Nature  must  conform,  in  so  far  as  it  is  Force  ;  or  regarded  under  that 
form  ;  just  as  now  she  must  conform  to  mathematics,  in  so  far  as  regarded 
in  relation  to  space,  or  quantity.     The  reason  is  clear  ;  viz.  space  (and 
force  by  parity)  are  conceptions  into  which  Nature  is  brought,  and  .•.  of 
course  conforms,  because  this  is  necessary  in  the  very  treatment  of  it 
as  in  space.     To  be  '  considered  as  in  space '  is  the  same  as  being  con- 
sidered in  conformity  with  those  established  relations  ;  they  are  involved 
in  the  being  in  space,  so  that  it  wd  be  a  contradiction  to  be  in  space  and 
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yet  not  conformable  to  them :  and  with  respect  to  force  it  might  be  the 
same  Are  we  not  wrong  in  regard  to  force,  looking  for  our  conceptions 
of  it,  and  its  relations,  in  Nature  ;  as  wrong  as  it  wd  be  if  we  looked  for 
our  conceptions  of  space  and  its  relations  in  Nature :  of  course  we  shd 
never  have  had  any  geometry.  True,  it  is  necessary  to  derive  from  ob- 
servation certain  fundamental  conceptions  respecting  force,  but  just  so  is 
it  in  respect  to  space ;  but  this  once  done  the  work  is  deductive.  If 
circles  were  considered  according  to  the  circles  we  could  find  in  Nature, 
how  many  of  the  radii  would  be  equal  ?  May  we  not  be  sure  that  Geo- 
metry succeeded  and  set  aside  (interpreted?)  just  such  a  way  of  treating 
space  ? 

In  reference  to  the  changes  in  matter  produced  by  heat  or  other  forces, 
may  we  not  regard  them  '  dynamically  '  as  it  were  thus  :  In  a  solid,  e.g., 
there  is  so  much  gravity,  and  so  much  space  ;  apply  heat  and  the  rela- 
tions of  these  are  altered :  either  there  is  less  gravity  or  more  space. 
For  the  same  gravity  we  have  more  space ;  or  if  the  same  space,  less 
gravity.     Thus  one  might  bring  space  into  relation  with  the  '  forces  ' — 
and  simplify  chemistry  too. 

So  space  is  a  '  condition'  [of  'Being'  i.  e.]  Now  as  what  ceases  is 
<  condition,'  so  vice  versa  that  wh  is  '  condition '  may  cease.  So  space 
may  cease,  and  yet  all  the  Being  remain  the  same,  wh  at  once  does  away 
with  that  notion  of  real  substance  in  space.  And  indeed  this  is  involved 
in  the  belief  in  the  destruction  of  the  'material'  hereafter ;  for  surely  not 
a  vast  vacuum  will  remain  ;  it  means  the  ceasing  of  space,  wh  thus  at 
once  is  made  a  '  condition.' 

Not  only  do  the  forces  seem  interchangeable  with  space,  as  it  -were,  but 
also  with  Time  :  see  the  differences  arising  from  the  same  forces  under 
different  conditions  of  Time. — And  in  respect  to  heat  causing  expansion,  it 
is  not  heat  only  but  all  the  forces  may  cause  expansion  ;  and  heat  does  not 
do  so  always.  We  suppose  that  any  other  force  (as  light)  becomes  heat 
before  it  produces  expansion,  but  surely  we  perplex  ourselves  here  :  we 
fancy  a  connection  between  '  heat '  and  expansion  which  hides  the  true 
nature  of  the  case.  Surely  heat  has  no  such  special  relation ;  does  not 
expansion  take  the  place  of  any  other  force  just  as  of  heat  ?  Then  what 
makes  the  connection  seem  to  be  ?  is  it  not  our  sensation  of  hotness  being 
so  constant  from  forces  ? 

Is  force  from  motion,  or  motion  from  force  ?  It  is  odd  either  way :  if 
the  former,  then  motion  must  originate  without  force  ;  if  otherwise,  then 
there  must  be  force  before  force  produces  motion ;  or  force  must  be  po- 
lar in  its  origin,  &c. 

See  how  Heat  now  is  only  a  form,  to  us,  (i.  e.  regarded  as  motion) ;  a 
form  of  something  qnite  other  than  that  which  had  been  supposed  :  and 
that  '  existence ' — heat  as  such,  apart  from  motion — is  not  at  all.     Yet 
is  nothing  altered  except  our  conceptions ;  our  way  of  regarding  the 
phenomena.     Is  it  anything  different  from  this  to  see  the  world  as  a 
'  form  of  the  eternal'  ;   that  wh  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of — 
that  existence,  that  '  universe '  apart  from  the  eternal — not  being  at  all  ? 
Is  it  anything  but  a  most  simple  change  in  our  view  of  the  phenomena  ? 
There  is  '  heat '  just  the  same,  tho'  we  know  it  is  only  a  form,  and  think 
of  the  fact  of  it  quite  differently  from  what  we  did :  so  there  is  the  uni- 
verse just  the  same,  tho'  we  know  it  is  only  a  form,  and  think  of  the 
fact  of  it  quite  differently :  but  treating  heat  as  only  a  form  of  motion, 
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and  dealing  with  it  as  motion,  we  find  that  it  is  not  less  to  us  but  more 
every  way,  and  that  we  have  a  much  greater  power  and  command  over 
it ;  so,  considering  the  world  to  be  a  form  of  the  eternal,  and  dealing 
with  it  as  '  the  eternal,'  it  is  not  less  to  us,  but  more ;  and  we  shall  have 
inconceivably  more  power  over  it  and  use  from  it. 

Did  we  not  think  motion  to  be  '  heat '  because  we  are  sensational  ?  So 
do  we  not  think  the  eternal  '  mere  dead  matter '  because  we  are  inert  ? 
Ever  we  put  something  wh  we  'suppose'  from  the  way  the  self  is  affected 
for  the  fact ;  wh  '  entity,'  so  supposed,  of  course  answers  to  our  affection  : 
so  the  '  self  determines  the  perception.  A  man  does  not  deny  heat  be- 
cause  he  affirms  that  there  is  nothing  apart  from  us,  as  sensational,  but 
motion  ;  that  it  is  a  mode  in  wh  we  are  affected  by  motion.  So  a  man 
does  not  deny  the  world  because  he  says  there  is  nothing  apart  from  us 
but  the  spiritual,  it  is  a  mode  in  wh  we  are  affected  by  the  spiritual ;  he 
affirms  the  spiritual.  And  as  more  motion  is  affirmed  than  was  supposed 
to  be  before,  and  more  is  known  of  motion ;  so  more  of  the  spiritual  is 
affirmed  to  be,  and  more  is  known  of  it.  And  tho'  at  first  we  necessa- 
rily suppose  entities,  and  put  our  affection  for  the  fact,  yet  by  investiga- 
tion of  this  '  affection,'  or  the  phenomenon,  and  its  relation  to  other 
things,  the  fact  becomes  known  to  us  at  last. — In  the  case  of  heat  we 
give  up  entirely  an  '  existence,'  (as  distinct  from  motion)  and  yet  there 
is  no  loss. 

Now  as  a  certain  form  of  motion  is  felt  as  heat,  and  yet  this  form 
must  be  ;  is  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  motion  ;  so  is  it  not  a  cer- 
tain '  form '  of  the  spiritual  makes  us  perceive  this  material  world  ;  and 
yet  this  form  is  implied  in  the  Being  of  the  spiritual,  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  ? 

Herschell  says :  « Equilibrium  may  be  conceived  as  a  continual  pro- 
duction of  two  opposite  effects,  each  undoing  at  every  instant  what  the 
other  has  done.'  So  equilibrium  comes  exactly  into  that  general  view 
of  vibration,  only  not  in  succession,  as  it  were. 

As  the  stars  are  in  motion,  so  doubtless  are  all  molecules ;  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  matter  not  in  motion.     Perhaps  this  makes  smell 
simpler ;  it  is  not  that  there  is  in  odorous  bodies  a  motion,  or  action,  pe- 
culiar, or  more  than  there  is  in  other  substances,  but  only  that  this  mo- 
tion, which  exists  in  all,  is  such  in  their  case  as  to  affect  our  olfactory 
sense  :  so  perhaps  again  of  phosphorescence,  and  of  the  sun  ?    Shall  we 
come  to  see  that  this  motion  is  involved  in  matter  or  space  ? 

It  is  curious  that  we  shd  perceive  the  universe  as  these  molecules  in 
motion,  and  should  be  obliged  to  conceive  all  things  as  similarly  consti- 
tuted : — one  fact,  and  one  question  :  why  must  it  be  so  to  us,  how  thus 
in  space,  and  why  in  space  ? — May  not  the  '  resistance '  in  matter  arise 
from  this  motion  of  the  atoms ;  be  the  known  tendency  to  conservation 
of  the  plane  of  rotation  ?  So  have  bodies  properties  because  in  action  ? 
I  think  that  as  our  view  of  '  matter '  improves,  the  conception  of  space 
will  take  more  place  in  it. 

Faraday  (Phil.  Mag.,  3rd  series,  Vol.  24)  argues  for  force  in  space  ; 
force  is  the  matter.  This  is  an  anticipation  :  it  denies  the  phenomena, 
but  does  not  show  the  fact ;  nothing  will  do  but  making  the  inertia  sub- 
jective. It  gives  us  force  (a  property)  without  substance ;  it  does  not 
show  us  why  we  perceive  or  must  infer  the  atom.  It  is  like  Berkeley ; 
it  leaves  the  same  sense  of  a  void  or  chasm,  wh  may  be  concealed,  but 
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will  make  itself  felt.     Is  not  this  the  anticipation  wh  precedes  the  in- 
terpretation of  Science  ;  as  Berkeley's  perhaps  precedes  the  interpret- 
ation  of  metaphysics  ?    or  rather,  is   not  this  the   scientific  form   of 
Berkeley's  doctrine;  the  same  only  in  another  form;  it  is  suppressed, 
and  so  re-appearing,  altho'  but  a  negation  ? — May  not  the  solution  here 
be  found  in  taking  the  idea  of  true  action  for  that  of  force ;  it  is  true 
there  cannot  be  force  without  matter,  but  there  may  be  '  action '  well 
enough. 

With  regard  to  space  being  a  conductor  in  some  bodies  and  a  non- 
conductor in  others,  on  the  atomic  theory,  may  it  not  be  considered  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  atoms  might  consist  precisely  in  the  '  con- 
dition' they  imparted  to  this  '  intervening  space '? 

We  must  err  in  connecting  heat  as  we  do  with  expansion.  Look  not 
only  at  freezing,  but  at  explosion  ;  look  at  fire,  too,  in  wh  solids  become 
gaseous.  The  decay  of  organic  substances,  too,  is  expansion  into  gas 
with  production  of  heat.  Heat  is  absorbed  in  expansion  when  there  is 
no  other  (molecular)  change ;  does  this  connect  freezing  with  chemical 
change ;  a  common  point,  that  in  both  cases  expansion  coincides  with 
production  of  heat  ?  Does  is  not  show  freezing  a  '  permitted '  change  ? 
for  is  not  this  the  point,  that  all  '  permitted '  actions  produce  force,  and 
so  heat,  whether  expansion  or  not  ?  May  we  not  regard  the  production 
or  absorption  of  heat  or  other  force  as  a  test  whether  a  change  be  per- 
mitted or  produced  ?  Expansion  or  the  reverse  is  quite  subordinate  :  if 
so  much  « tension '  ceases,  so  much  new  tension  must  arise. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  [is  it  not  warranted  by  the  doctrine  of  the  '  con- 
verse ']  :  since  these  forces  wh  are  now  admitted  to  be  forces  strictly, 
not  material,  appear  to  us  at  first  as,  and  necessitate  our  supposing  them 
to  be,  material ;  e.  g.  light,  heat,  electricity :  may  not  those  things  wh 
now  appear  to  us  as  material,  and  necessitate  our  supposing  them  to  be 
so,  also  be  quite  otherwise — dynamic,  as  we  may  say ;  modes  or  condi- 
tions of  a  (true)  substantial  existence  ?     If  we  suppose  magnetism  as  an 
'  atmosphere'  around  the  magnet,  but  it  is  not,  why  not  the  atmosphere 
we  infer  around  the  earth  be  not  a  true  substantial  atmosphere  ?  Surely 
the  cases  are  parallel.     Is  not  this  learning  about  the  '  forces '  a  lesson 
for  us  ;  have  we  not  to  deal  with  the  physical,  in  relation  to  the  'actual,' 
as  Science  has  done  with  the  forces  in  relation  to  the  physical :  i.  e.  is 
not  the  physical  to  true  Being  as  the  forces  are  to  physical  substance  ? 
And  may  we  not  thus  attain  a  better  conception  respecting  the  forces  by 
noticing  this  parallel  ?     They  resolve  themselves  into  motion  ;  negation 
is  the  essential  idea  in  them.     Is  it  not  so  with  the  physical ;  it  (like 
the  forces)  is  by  a  negation  ?  It  can  be  disproved,  &c.,  as  '  motion'  can  : 
I  must  think  more  of  the  conception  of  force  as  motion  making  it  in  fact 
negative. — Also  do  I  not  see  that  the  denial  of  the  world  to  be  '  mate- 
rial '  is  to  deny  that  it  is.     Matter  in  truth  =  Being  :  are  not  people's 
right  here  ?     In  fact,  it  is  asserting  the  physical  to  be  phenomenon  and 
not  fact. 

Gravity,  as  supposed — a  power  inherent,  &c. — truly  is  the  phenome- 
non, but  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  showing  it  to  be  the  fact.     The 
question  what  causes  it  to  be  the  phenomenon,  remains  the  same,  if  it 
goes  on  for  ever.     It  is  a  curious  mistake  to  fancy  that  demonstrating 
the  approximation  of  bodies  under  this  law,  proves  in  any  way  a  '  pro- 
perty of  matter.'     Something  causes  that  to  be  perceived  ;  -what  is  it  ? 
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As  in  speaking  of  force  we  are  speaking  of  a  '  condition  '  of  the  phy- 
sical existence,  so  is  not  the  physical  a  condition  only  of  the  true  actual 
existence?  and  essentially  a  negation?  Is  'condition,'  or  '  iorm,'  es- 
sentially negative  ? 

In  water  there  is  force  as  compared  with  ice ;  therefore  must  not  ice 
have  preceded  water?  [This  is  my  argument  respecting  the  elements.] 
Now  going  back :  can  there  be  a  form  of  0  and  H  in  wh  there  is  still 
less  force  than  in  ice ;  if  so,  that  must  have  preceded  ice.  So  one  gets 
into  a  strange  chain,  all  logical,  but  driving  one  to  odd  conclusions.  If 
there  be  matter  and  force,  as  distinct,  (or  if  force  be  '  matter  in  action,' 
&c.),  then  we  must  go  back  this  way  to  a  matter  without  force.  But 
matter  without  force  is  a  contradiction.  So  does  not  the  '  matter  '  here 
also  disappear  ?  as  Faraday  finds  the  force  is  the  matter  ?  or  at  any  rate 
our  conceptions  will  not  do  as  they  are.  Would  not  this  be  good  :  '  an 
experimental  enquiry  into  our  conceptions '  ? 

Unless  heat,  e.  g.,  be  eternal,  the  absence  of  heat  must  have  preceded 
heat.     So  if  we  conceive  the  '  matter '  as  first,  there  must  have  been  the 
'water'  with  absolute  absence  of  heat  before  it  was  with  heat :    or  do 
matter  and  force  come  into  existence  together  ?  Shd  we  think  of  creation 
as  the  production  of  tension ;  as  the  utmost  result  of  the  exertion  of 
force — at  once,  as  it  were,  and  as  one  :  and  then  the  '  forces '  arising 
from  the  'permitted'  actions  due  to  this  'tension.'     Surely  the  idea  of 
creation,  as  implying  matter  with  its  active  properties,  comes  to  this. 
It  is  the  idea  of  a  primary  '  diffusion '  [E.  Poe's  too]  ;  and  it  links  it- 
self with  the  conception  of  the  one  primary  vibration.    This  is  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  then  what  is  the  fact  ?     Eegarding  it  so,  the  elements  wd  be 
first,  before  the  compounds  :  ever  that  first  in  which  was  most  result  of 
force,  most  tension ;  because  each  new  form  wd  begin$\riih  the  greatest 
tension. 

Since  Life   (i.  e.  nutrition)  =  tension ;  then  creation,  considered  as 
force  or  production  of  tension,  is  life  :  the  two  conceptions,  or  definitions, 
unite  in  one.     Thus  all  the  material  '  permitted '  actions  (tendencies, 
powers,  active  properties)  are  the  '  functions  of  Life.'     And  so  death  is 
only  a  change  of  the  form  of  life ;  it  is  a  function,  as  seen  before.   Ever 
a  new  form  of  life  is  a  '  death '  in  reference  to  the  ceasing  form ;  all 
'  function '  is  death,  and  the  feeling  of  it  as  death  simply  results  from 
our  having  regard  to  that  particular  form,  as  it  were,  by  itself ;  regarding 
it  alone,  as  the  totality  or  whole.     That  wh,  viewed  as  part  of  a  larger 
whole,  is  function,  i.  e.  the  very  essence  of  life,  viewed  in  and  by  itself, 
is  death.      Here  is  an  instance  of  the  difference  of  phenomenon  and 
fact,  and  it  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  the  limit  of  our  view,  our  in- 
capacity to  see  the  whole,  may  most  essentially  affect  the  perception ; 
how  much  incompleteness  alone  may  do.     If  we  regarded  the  single 
molecules  of  a  muscle  by  themselves  (as  we  do  men  and  women),  then 
wd  muscular  action  be  '  death  '  to  our  apprehension.     So  shd  we  not  see 
the  '  death '  of  men,  remembering  that  mankind  form  not  only  a  whole 
among  themselves  but  are  included  in  a  larger  whole,  of  wh  the  human 
race  is  simply  part.     So  human  dying  is  functional.     This  is  the  conso- 
lation and  the  glory.     Function  is  sacrifice.     Christ  showed  us  the  fact 
of  death.     Life  is  death  to  the  negation.     Eut  how  about  nutrition,  or 
tension,  being  the  '  negation '?     Nature  regarded  as  a  great  '  tension '  is 
a  great  negation.     And  does  not  this  explain  farther  the  tension  itself ; 
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this  conception  of  its  being  by  and  in  negation.  It  is  the  fact  of  its 
being  negation  that  constitutes  the  '  tension,'  because  the  essence  of  ten- 
sion is  a  necessity  for  altering,  i.  e.  ceasing  or  not  being.  Now  it  is 
precisely  negation  of  which  this  holds  ;  it  is  exactly  negation  that  cannot 
be,  i.  e.  that  must  '  not-be.'  So  that  wheresoever  negation  is  perceived, 
there  '  tension  '  must  be  perceived  also  ? — so  a  oneness  again  ;  a  pheno- 
menon seen  '  necessary.'  Because  « Being '  must  be,  and  tension  is  a 
not-being  [i.  e.  relative,  as  alone  is  possible],  there  is  necessity  for  its 
being  done  away.  This  is  only  true  of  negation,  it  alone  must  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  thus  there  is  an  ever  varying  succession  of  '  forms '  of 
tension  until  the  negation  is  done  away.  Tension,  or  vibration — i.  e. 
time,  the  physical — must  be  so  long  as  negation  is.  Is  this  the  source 
of  '  time '  ?  It  is  the  perception  of  negation,  and  with  the  removal  of 
that  it  is  gone. — But  then  as  negation  cannot  be.  so  Time  cannot  be  :  it  is 
relative,  i.  e.  it  is  subjective.  It  is  negation  relatively  to  man ;  this  is 
all.  Grant  this,  and  all  follows  ;  what  could  be  a  more  modest  postu- 
late ;  it  is  the  deatli  of  the  seed  for  growth,  of  the  'organ'  for  function. 
The  negation  in  respect  to  man,  is  the  '  function '  in  respect  to  the 
universe. 

Only  by  taking  the  negation  as  subjective  can  we  escape  that  contra- 
diction of  an  '  absolute '  negation ;  if  it  be  in  Nature,  as  we  think,  it  is 
absolute.  Our  accepted  view  does  assert  an  absolute  negation  ;  but  my 
position  is,  that  this  negation  is  not  absolute  in  Nature,  but  merely  re- 
lative, or  pertaining  to  man.  Is  it  not  a  demonstration  in  the  very  state- 
ment ? — Is  it  not  true  of  negation  that  its  '  esse  est  percipi ' ;  it  cannot 
be,  it  can  only  be  perceived.  So  negation  and  phenomenon  come  to  be 
unified. 

It  is  curious  to  think  how  we  make  up  Nature  ;  it  struck  me  in  refer- 
ence to  the  least  resistance  doctrine.     Where  resistance  is  overcome  we 
suppose  a  greater  force,  making  it  all  according  to  our  ideas,  inferring 
what  must  be  all  through  from  our  relation,  or  feeling,  of  that  wh  is  in 
one  little  part :  we  infer  such  universal  '  forces '  because  of  our  feeling 
exertion  now  and  then.     Is  it  not  strange  we  have  not  seen  the  folly  of 
it  ? — So  with  regard  to  that  doctrine  of  least  resistance  :  of  course  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact ;  it  is  only  what  we  must  infer  according 
to  our  notion. 

It  is  pretty  to  put  Gravity  and  Life  together  (i.  e.  our  ideas  of  them); 
two  half  vibrations,  and  two  opposite;*  :  at  one  end  force  produced,  at 
the  other  force  acting  or  absorbed.  They  join  on,  as  it  were,  and  com- 
plete the  circle;  there  is  difference  of  form,  but  the  vibration  is  com- 
plete. [Wd  it  not  be  curious,  if  in  the  completed  development  of  '  life,' 
it  exactly  balanced  the  cosmical  gravity,  or  weight-  force  ?]  And  in 
truth  it  is  a  difference  [reckoned  as  in  space]  only  of  size :  the  gravity 
is  a  '  downward '  of  organic  life,  the  nutrition  an  '  upward '  of  gravity." 
So,  as  we  see  them,  both  are  such  '  ultimate  properties.' — They  neutral- 
ize each  other  ;  and  each  necessitates  the  other  so.  Virtually  of  course 
each  half  of  a  vibration  is  a  denying  of  the  other.  Now  link  this  with 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  mental,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  negation  ; 
how  it  is  only  our  way  of  denying  the  being  of  that  of  wh  it  is  negation, 
and  how  simple  the  parallel  is.  The  mind  corresponds  to  Nature.  This 
is  only 'intellectual  vibration.'  It  is  one  fact,  one  necessity;  what  I 
have  seen  about  either  applies  to  both.  The  '  opposite  '  must  be  merely 
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to  do  away  with,  to  '  deny '  the  being,  because  it  is  not ;  it  only  appears. 
"Whatsoever  only  appears  [or  is  '  form ']  must  be  vibration ;  i.  e.  its 
being  must  be  also  denied  as  well  as  asserted.     It  is  not,  but  it  seems  ; 
it  seems  but  is  not :  here  is  the  vibration.     So  have  I  not  answered  the 
question  why  the  '  forms '  of  the  spiritual  are  vibration  ;  they  must  be 
and  not-be  ;  must  be  plus  and  minus  ? 

Again,  here  one  sees  how  we  have  gone  wrong,  and  must  have  gone 
wrong,  as  I  have  said.  The  phn  being  vibration  (i.  e.  equal  pluses  and 
minuses)  and  we  not  knowing  it,  it  must  be  that  we  have  put  the  minuses 
for  pluses,  and  so  are  embarassed  with  being  that  is  not.  We  have  as- 
serted and  not  denied  ;  and  not  only  so,  we  have  put  the  denial  itself  as 
an  assertion  :  instead  of  an  equation  or  0,  \ve  have  a  multitude  of 
impossible  and  contradictory  pluses. 

Curious  it  is,  that  our  notion  of  force  is  based  ultimately,  evidently, 
on  our  feeling  of  difficulty,  i.  e.  inability :  this  notion  of  ours   of  forces, 
how  it  must  be  from  an  inert  being ;  as  if  the  world  were  full  of  re- 
strained and  baffled  efforts,  wh  produce  effect  when  permitted  ;  not  seeing 
it  one  perfect  quiet  reposing  fact,  and  the  changes  that  arise  when   any 
part  is  altered  are  by  the  Tightness : — all  perfect  ease  and  satisfaction, 
not  tension  as  we  think.     It  is  from  the  ever-ensuing  change  attending 
all  change,  the-  absolute  adjustment  ever  preserved,  arises  our  idea  of 
equilibrium,  tension,  forces  and  so  on. 

Now  I  see  about  the  inorganic  world  :  it  must  be  interpreted  by  or- 
ganic life ;  it  is  a  life,  one  with  it :  it  is  a  nutrition  and  function.  Now 
is  it  not  clear,  as  organic  nutrition  is  simply  a  tension,  so  is  inorganic : 
and  the  '  active  properties  of  matter '  answer  to  the  '  functional  power ' 
of  organic  tissues — that  is  all.  The  inherent  contractility,  &c.,  and 
gravity,  are  the  same  conceptually.  All  these  active  properties,  or 
tendencies,  indicate  and  result  from  a  nutrition.  We  must  see  the  in- 
organic by  life.  Nature  is  alive.  All  the  active  properties  are  '  func- 
tional tendencies  ' ;  all  to  be  interpreted  by  the  organic  nutrition.  But 
then  observe  two  things :  (1)  see  the  relation  of  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic. Do  we  not  see  in  the  inorganic  primarily  the  permitted  change 
on  wh  the  function  'depends,'  and  not  the  function  itself?  that  we  do 
not  trace  so  well.  (2)  We  are  only  involved  in  a  circle  :  for  the  nutri- 
tion invoices  the  tendencies  or  propertes  ;  i.  e.  consists  in  an  opposition 
to  them,  else  not  possibly  the  '  tension.'  But  does  not  this  put  us  back 
on  that  idea  of  two  original  opposites — the  primary  vibration  ?  Then 
with  respect  to  gravity,  &c.,  we  are  so  related  that  we  see  the  'function' 
here  as  if  primary. 

Cuyier,  quoted  by  Miller,  argued  that  Life  could  not  have  had  a 
chemical  origin.     He  says  :  '  Life,  exercising  upon  the  elements  wh,  at 
every  instant,  form  part  of  the  living  body  and  upon  those  wh  it  attracts 
to  it,  an  action  contrary  to  that  wh  wd  be  produced  without  it  by  the 
usual  chemical  affinities,  it  is  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  it  can  itself 
by  produced  by  those  affinities.'     Note  several  things — (1)    Cuvier 
agrees  that  chemical  action  is  opposed  to  vital ;  this  not  merely  modifies 
it,  as  now  proposed  to  say  with  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  case ; 
trying  to  unify  without  first  discriminating.     This  is  an  '  anticipation ' 
ignoring  the  '  vibration ' ;  and  the  holding  the  distinction  between  chem- 
ical and  vital  as  so  absolute,  is  just  a  resistance  to  that  '  anticipation  ' 
[Life,  434.    See  Vol.  I.,  p.  567. 
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wh  confounds  them.  And  see :  in  this  case  the  anticipation  is  a  '  uni- 
fying without  the  necessary  previous  discrimination;  the  function  aimed 
at  without  the  nutrition.  Surely  this  is  ever  the  nature  of  these  anti- 
cipations ;  and  we  have  in  them,  so  resisted,  the  very  idea  of  life  before 
us ;  the  life  from  failure.  The  chemical  action — the  unifying — resisted, 
becoming  nutrition,  organization ;  and  <  function  '  is  when  it  takes  place 
again.  But  we  surely  do  not  see  the  life  beginning,  because  always  now 
the  resistance  is  from  a  previous  nutrition  (?)  i.  e.  from  hypothesis  :  or 
do  we  truly  see  the  '  chemical '  resisted  by  the  '  chemical ' — unifying  by 
other  unifying  ?  Meantime  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  anticipa- 
tions are  the  '  chemical '  action,  and  that  they  '  will  not  do '  is  the  want 
of  the  nutrition.  This  feeling  that  they  '  will  not  do,'  how  wonderful  it 
is;  it  is  from  the  opposite  thought,  it  is  merely  our  'feeling,'  or  per- 


union  first  resisted  ;  'what  is  wanting  ?]     (2)  I  find  the  fact  of  the  op- 
positeness  of  vital  to  chemical,  proof  of  the  identity  wh  Cuvier  held  it 
to  disprove.     Note,  not  only  the  individual  case,  but  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  advance  of  the  mental  life  as  a  whole :  how  at  successive 
epochs  we  see  the  exact  opposite  of  what  we  saw  before,  and  yet  how 
clear  and  evident  seems  our  past  inference.     We  may  find  the  very 
things  wh  seem  so  palpably  to  disprove  certain  beliefs — religious,  e.  g. — 
to  be  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  them,  with  no  difference  but  in  our- 
selves.    (3.)  The  truth  is  ever  union  of  opposites :  that  a  thing  is  the 
opposite  thing,  how  simple  when  we  know  it !     Does  it  not  seem  incre- 
dible, that  with  the  constant  fact  before  his  eyes  of  the  fall  of  bodies 
being  the  cause,  and  only  cause  (in  some  sense),  of  the  rise  of  bodies, 
and  chemical  union  of  chemical  disunion,  Cuvier  shd  have  found  this  re- 
lation of  life  to  chemistry  to  be  a  difilculty  ?     Oneness  of  opposites,  or 
vibration,  is  the  secret. 

But  think  how  a  downward  motion — e.  g.  of  masses — only  causes  up- 
ward by  virtue  of  the  plenum,  i.  e.  of  surrounding  force  :  so  life  must  be 
the  result  of  chemicity  only  in  a  similar  way,  viz.  from  influence  of  sur- 
rounding force  ?      It  is  only  an  instance  of  the  law  of  least  resistance  ; 
it  is  itself  in  truth  an  '  attraction,'  an  '  affinity.'     Here  surely  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  word,  '  vital  affinity.'     Is  there  not  an  exquisite  Tightness 
here :  altho'  life  is  opposition  to  chemical  affinity,  it  is  itself  also  an  af- 
finity ;  altho'  a  discrimination  it  is  also  an  unifying  ;  at  once  a  nutrition 
and  a  function.     This  is  just  what  I  have  seen  generally,  and  the  gene- 
ral view  with  this  particular  case  of  'vital'  affinity,  will  help  me  to  a 
complete  mastery  of  it.     How  all  affinity  or  attraction  is  truly  from  a 
force  exercised  by  the  '  surrounding  ' ;  just  the  same  action  as  is  nutri- 
tion, only  differently  viewed.     How  beautiful  it  will  be  to  see  this  rela- 
tion perfectly. — Cuvier  was  large-brained ;  is  not  this  the  character  of 
talent ;  Genius  is  small-brained  :  I  believe  this  is  a  suificient  induction. 
So  the  smaller  heads  of  women  than  of  men  (in  so- far  as  it  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  question)  wd  agree  with  my  view  that  they  are  male 
in  mind  ;  .'  functional,'  representing  Genius  ;  while  men  are  mentally 
nutritive,  representing  Talent.     It  is  curious,  this  law  of  size  of  brain, 
if  there  be  anything  in  it. 

Surely  in  the  stars  we  have  an  indication  of  the  true  fonstrurtion  of 
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living  bodies ;  the  ultimate  elements  surely  are  such,  elliptic  and  re- 
volving like  them  :  the  galaxies  truly  organic,  and  living  bodies  just 
such  ?     I  do  believe  it.     And  see,  life  succeeds  to  chemicity.     Does  not 
the  chemical  action  produce  the  '  substances '  of  which  the  living  body 
consists:  it  is  not  from  'atoms,'  nor  the  vital  actions  'atomic' ;  but  a 
certain  '  inertia '  exists  (i.  e.  substance)  in  respect  of  wh  life  is  ?     Life 
is  the  '  polar '  to  chemicity : — the  polar,  and  existing  in  respect  to  an 
inertia,  or  substance,  produced  by  the  not-being  of  the  chemicity.     Is 
not  this  the  right  conception,  ever,  in  respect  to  'continuous'  vibrations? 
Life  is  a  vibration,  and  it  is  the  polar  to  the  chemical  action ;  i.  e.  the 
non- vital  chemical  action,  and  it  exists  in  relation  to  substance  or  « in- 
ertia '  produced  by  the  ceasing  of  the  chemical  ? 

Must  we  not  consider  the  two  forms  of  these  actions;  one  'atomic,' 
or  without  substance,  the  other  of  masses,  or  in  relation  to  inertia:  i.e. 
to  a  not-being  of  themselves  as  atomic  ?  the  former  being  a  symbol  of 
the  actual  ?  "We  have  no  physical  force  at  all,  neither  gravity,  nor  che- 
micity, nor  anything  else,  till  we  have  the  inertia :  the  '  atomic '  action 
is  truly  the  spiritual  action  ;  the  Law  being  the  spirituality,  still  existing, 
tho'  suppressed.  This  '  atomic '  action,  to  wh  we  refer,  is  not  physical 
— cannot  be,  being  without  matter — it  is  the  moral  action  [but  to  us  as 
of  '  points,'  because  we  do  not  perceive  the  spiritual  or  rather  have  se- 
parated it  from  the  physical  ?]  ;  and  the  physical  begins,  or  exists,  only 
by  virtue  of  this  inertia,  or  not-being  of  the  moral ;  i.  e.  in  connection 
with  inert  substance.  So  do  I  see  better  the  direct  and  immediate  re- 
lation of  all  the  physical  to  the  moral  ? 

This  conception  of  atomic  action,  the  not-being  of  which  produces  or 
constitutes  inertia  or  substance,  and  in  relation  to  which  inertia  'alone' 
physical  force  or  motion  can  exist ;   [even  as  conscience  or  law  only  in 
relation  to  '  passion '?]  ;  this  atomic  action  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  physi- 
cal :  we  have  erred  in  trying  to  think  it  so ;  as  indeed  is  obvious,   it 
being  in  its  statement,  when  so  represented,  self-contradictory.     It  is  a 
symbol  of  the  unknown  fact ;  and  it  is  to  be  interpreted  into  moral 
action,  true  action — -being  and  action  in  one.     So  matter  or  substance  is 
the  not-being  of  this  moral  action.     It  is  inertia ;  there  could  be  no 
better  word.     In  relation  to  it  alone  can  physical  force,  motion  or  'pas- 
sion,' exist.     And  these  passions  of  matter,  or  inertia,  are  from  without ; 
even  as  our  passions  are.      And  that  passion  wh  so  exists  in  relation  to 
inertia,   or  not-being  of  the  moral,  is  necessarily   subject   to  law,  is 
'under  law ';  this  law  being  the  existence  of  the  moral  in  relation  to 
that  '  inertia '  which  is  its  not-being.     It  is  the  polar  form  of  the  sup- 
pressed Being-act.     I  must  see  more  clearly  how  it  is  that  the  sup- 
pressed moral  must  exist  as  '  Law '  in  the  physical.     Is  it  not  as  right, 
or  as  necessary  ?  but  necessity  is  but  another  word  for  Being. 

The  divergent  condition  continues,  as  in  the  seed,  &c.,  until  the  con- 
ditions for  chemical  change  become  present  again ;  water,  e.  g.,  and  ge- 
nerally oxygen.  Is  not  this  the  application  of  the  'not' — precisely  that 
direction  of  less  resistance  ?  But  then  this  implies  polarity ;  and  so 
polarity  resolves  itself  also  into  this  law  of  the  '  not.' 

I  seem  to  advance  towards  the  primary  conception  of  the  physical, 
how  it  must  be  *  gravitation,'  as  we  see  it  to  be,  understanding  polarity 
as  involving  attraction,  and  this  as  the  application  of  a  'not.'  Do  we 
not  see  how  the  application  of  a  '  not '  to  the  spiritual  must  give  us 


such  an  attraction  ;  i.  e.  that  this  must  be,  as  it  is,  the  very  idea  of  matter 
or  inertia  ?  And  in  gravity  the  '  inverse  square '  necessitates  the  con- 
ception of  a  force  extending  thro'  ^  space  '  independent  of  any  mass  at- 
tracted. So  one  sees  how  the  attracted  body  '  applies  a  not,'  and  that 
the  approximation  must  be  from  the  effect  of  the  surrounding  force  [like 
Faraday's  view  of  the  effect  of  the  medium  in  determining  the  position 
of  diamagnetic  bodies]  ? 

Is  not  approximation  first  because  it  is  the  force-producing,  the  giving  ; 
it  is  the  '  self-limitation,'  the  action  ? 

May  we  not  conceive  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  maintained  as  being 
mutually  dependent ;  the  being  of  the  one  necessitating  that  of  the 
other,  by  a  wider  inter-dependence  than  we  think.     All  individuals 
constituting  one  whole,  and  each  determining  all  others  ;  so  modified  by 
male  or  female,  that  the  opposite  must  be  correspondingly  ? 

In  respect  to  Science  we  have  spoilt  physical  induction  by  making  an 
end  of  it  instead  of  only  a  means ;  science  and  morals  thus  have  a  com- 
mon lot. 

In  respect  to  Instinct,  does  not  the  conception  of  its  being  reflex,  and 
so  determined  from  without,  make  it  largely  intelligible  ;  at  once  the 
exactitude,  the  uniformity,  and  the  variability  ?    Every  insect  does  that 
action  wh  the  influence  of  the  external  conditions  upon  its  '  afferent ' 
nerves  determines  ;  ceasing  to  work  from  loss  of  antennae  proves  this. 
Does  it  not  almost  prove  that  it  must  be  automatic  or  unconscious,  even 
as  our  reflex  actions  are  ?     There  is  of  course  a  preparedness,   a  tend- 
ency, in  the  creature  itself  [i.  e.  a  '  tension ']  manifesting  itself  without 
the  external  conditions  sometimes.  Instinct  has  external  operation ;  this 
is  its  peculiarity,  and  what  appears  to  us  so  wonderful ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  providing  for  unforeseen  purposes  is  possessed  as  much  by  in- 
ternal processes,  e.  g.  the  formation  of  organs  in  the  foetus,  &c.     Here 
is  the  very  same  fact,  and  the  same  explanation  palpably  holds  good 
with  respect  to  both.     And  if  instinct  be  thus  unconscious,  clearly  an- 
imal intelligence  follows  with  it :  we  cannot  draw  a  line  and  say,  Here 
'  consciousness '  begins.     Does  not  consciousness  begin  with  moral  being  ? 
its  parentage  there ;  its  relation  to  the  mental  and  bodily  is  from  the 
relation  of  these  to  the  spirit,  the  '  actual '  Being. 

Can  we  not  by  instinct  thus  interpret  in  part  the  physical  processes  ? 
The  mental  is  to  be  first,  and  is  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  material ; 
the  material  being  '  ideal,'  and  coming  out  of  the  mental.  Understand  the 
sensational,  and  the  material  follows.     So  the  instinctive  will  show  the 
bodily. 

May  we  get  an  'actual'  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fact  becoming 
its  opposite,  in  reference  to  the  nutrition  and  function  of  humanity  ? 
The  downward,  taken  now  fur  evil,  if  it  go  on  far  enough,  must  by  the 
necessary  limit  become  the  upward  ;  the  death  produce  the  life. — Why 
does  this  evil  meaning  lie  in  the  word  '  downward  ' :  there  is  a  necessity 
for  that  deeper  than  I  see  ;  surely  it  is  not  enough  that  our  'tendencies' 
are  to  evil.  Is  it  not  because  we  put  the  '  not '  for  the  fact ;  and  this 
'  downward  '  represents  the  fact,  to  us  ? 

I  see  this  is  the  right  idea — of  limit,  not  of  resistance  so  much ;  and 
therefore  it  is  much  more  general.     Nutrition  resolves  itself,  as  it  shd, 
into  the  mere  statement  of  the  necessary  divergence  accompanying  every 
approximation.     All  I  assert  is  an  equivalent  divergence  from  approx- 
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imative  [or  chemical]  action  as  its  cause ;  wh  divergence  is  of  any  form 
according  to  the  organization.  The  nutrition  is  a  '  function '  of  a  certain 
sort ;  there  is  an  organization  wh  determines  the  force  into  that  parti- 
cular form.  A  series  of  fountains  represents  Nature. 

"WTien  we  see  this  chain  of  animated  existence  aright,  shall  we  not 
gee  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  all  folded  up  into,  and  contained  in,  Man : 
thus  his  complicated  life  ?  is  not  this  the  meaning  and  value  of  all  the 
lower  forms ;  this  the  '  necessity  '  for  them,  because  man  must  be,  even 
as  the  embryo  is  to  the  adult  ?  Is  not  the  animated  creation  Humanity 
unfolded  and  spread  out  ?  The  successive  animals  produced  one  another, 
as  the  successive  stages  and  parts  of  the  embryo  ;  not  as  parents  but  as 
determining,  and  making  necessary  as  conditions,  &c.  :  and  by  one  com- 
mon action,  as  one  whole. 

See  how,  in  living  tissues — i.e.  in  the  chemical  tendencies  generally — 
there  seem  to  be  involved  the  very  same  conditions  as  we  use  in  the 
steam  engine,  viz.  the  tendency  to  expand.     I  wonder  I  overlooked 
this.     Organic  bodies  decay  into  gases  ;  so  fulminating  bodies  tend  to 
become  (partly)  gaseous.      The  idea  of  a  mechanical  compression  seems 
perfectly  to  meet  the  case :  one  may  conceive  the  solid  elements  as  com- 
pressing the  gaseous,  as  a  boiler  the  steam.     May  we  consider  it  heat 
wh  produces  this  tendency  to  expand  ;  that  in  boiling  the  water  we  ar- 
tificially produce  the  very  condition  wh  is  in  organic  and  fulminating 
compounds  ?     And  indeed  in  every  case  of  tendency  to  decompose  is 
there  not  such  a  compressed  gas  ?     See  thus  what  an  enlargement  of 
the  conception  of  Life :  the  vegetable  is  from  inorganic  gases ;  i.  e. 
partly :  so  primarily  nutrition  is  rather  a  case  of  compression  than  of 
divergence ;  rather  like  the  steam  engine  than  the  clock.     Can  I  see 
how  this  compression  arises ;  surely  I  must  study  it  first  in  the  inor- 
ganic.    Yet  many  very  stable  compounds,  water  e.  g.,  are  from  com- 
pression of  gases ;  and  have  no  tendency  to  decompose.    This  is  not  suf- 
ficient, therefore. 

It  seems  only  the  nitrogenous  tissues  that  are  functional :  is  it  because 
the  nitrogen  assumes  the  gaseous  form,  and  then  the  carbon  needs  oxygen 
to  remove  it  ?  Are  all  the  other  gases  except  nitrogen  gaseous  by  force  ; 
nitrogen  only  is  not-gaseous  by  force  ?  If  the  tendency  of  nitrogen  to 
assume  the  gaseous  form  were  the  reason  of  function,  what  an  unity  it 
wd  give  to  functional  and  explosive  compounds  ;  and  were  not  life  more 
thoroughly  seen  ?  Is  not  the  contracted  nitrogen  like  a  bent  spring, 
ever  ready  to  cause  the  decomposition ;  permitted  by  access  of  O,  &c., 
but  it,  and  not  the  influence  of  the  0,  the  force  ?  Is  this  the  necessity 
of  0  for  function — the  added  attraction  to  act  on  the  carbon,  and  allow 
the  N  to  free  itself  ?  And  so  the  idea  of  respiration  ;  0  the  minus  ?  I 
have  felt  that  the  decomposition  should  not  be  effected  by  the  0,  but  be 
from  within.  Is  not  0  to  be  regarded  as  tending  to  union — to  become 
solid  as  N,  contrariwise  ?  But  must  not  this  divergence,  or  tendency  to 
it,  of  N,  arise  from  some  approximation  ?  Shall  I  not  see  nitrogen  as 
the  mere  fact  of  such  divergent  tendency  :  do  I  not  begin  to  see  it  as  a 
force  or  state,  instead  of  a  substance  ? 

Think  of  nutrition  as  a  prevention  of  divergence.     It  is  still  however 
by  the  virtual  existence  of  some.     But  apply  this  to  the  mental  life  : 
how  nutrition  may  be  from  the  preventing  of  some  '  divergence '  which 
ought  to  be ;  i.  e.  for  wh  the  force  has  operated  or  is  operating ;  and 
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the  function  wd  be  by  permitting  this  in  'organization.'  It  is  pretty 
to  see  in  the  idea  of  0,  as  a  gas,  being  in  a  state  of  forced  divergence, 
and  therefore  tendency,  its  'functional'  power,  or  power  of  operating  che- 
mically. The  union  of  nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  in  unstable  com- 
pounds, is  the  result  of  force,  so  it  is  nutrition.  I  see  that  the  force- 
absorbing  and  force-producing  include,  and  so  exclude,  the  approximative 
and  divergent :  the  latter  are  not  true  to  the  point ;  for  divergence  may 
be  prevented  by  force  as  well  as  caused  ;  and  I  must  connect  these  with 
the  divergence  being  merely  a  '  phenomenon '  of  approximation,  as  in  a 
rising  balloon,  &c. 

On  this  view,  I  do  not  so  much  want  the  idea  of  '  vital  affinity.'     I 
see  how  the  stimulus  may  permit  function  by  neutralizing,  not  a  force 
opposed  to  chemicai  affinity,  but  chemical  affinity  itself,  and  relieving 
the  '  coercion '  of  the  nitrogen.     This  is  a  great  clearance,  surely.     I 
find  in  the  mechanical  property  of  the  nitrogen  an  interpretation  of 
many  hypotheses  ?     It  is  pretty  that  the  stimulus  overcomes  chemical 
affinity,  perhaps,  or  even  cohesion :  for  cohesion  comes  into  view  as  a 
possible  cause  of  the  constraint  of  expansion  of  N.     What  I  want  is  to 
see  how,  in  these  special  chemical  unions,  the  nitrogen  comes  to  be  so 
confined,  as  it  were. — This  idea  however  does  not  account  for  the  condi- 
tion of  non-nitrogenous  organic  bodies,  unless  the  0  and  H  be  so  re- 
garded.    Is  it  not  as  for  certain  effects  we  raise  weights,  &c.,  but  for 
more  efficient  works,  compress  ?     Thus  does  not  the  idea  of  nutrition  as 
a  mere  form  of  chemistry  come  more  within  my  view  ;  for  this  coercion 
is  also  in  the  inorganic.   We  have  in  the  inorganic  world  chemical  affinity 
controlling  mechanical  properties,  causing  so  the  'tendency';  in  gunpow- 
der e.g.  and  explosive  compounds.     And  I  see  how  we  want,  essentially, 
nothing  more  for  life,  i.  e.  for  nutrition.     Also,  in  gunpowder,  the  ex- 
plosiveness  is  from  the  union  of  several  bodies  :  may  it  not  be  so  too  in 
respect  to  the  complicated  tissues ;  each  be  an  ordinary  chemical  com- 
pound, but  so  put  together  as  to  cause  '  explosiveness  '  ?     In  living  tis- 
sues may  we  not  well  conceive  of  chemical  compounds  stable  enough 
separately,  yet  so  related  as  to  enter  into  other  chemical  unions,    liber- 
ating coerced  mechanical  properties  ?    Do  we  need  for  this  any  chemical 
'  divergence '  different  from  that  in  the  inorganic  world  ? 

Does  not  the  existence  of  nitrogen  indicate  the  operation  of  some  force, 
and  so  of  all  gases  ?  But  does  not  nitrogen  differ  in  this  ;  that  it  does 
not  tend,  as  some  other  gases  do,  to  contract,  but  ever  to  be  gaseous ;  it 
is  like  a  heated  body  that  retains  its  heat,  or  '  tends '  to  part  with  it,  as 
it  were. 

[NoiE.  March,  1870.  Is  this  perhaps  the  difference  between  water 
and  the  organic  tissue  :  that  in  water  the  gases  are  as  a  liquid  but  with- 
out '  force ';  in  the  organic  state  they  are  as  liquid  or  solid,  but  with 
the  force  in  them  also  ;  they  contain,  in  the  form  of  solid  or  liquid,  that 
'  force '  which  belongs  to  them  as  gases  ;  having  which  in  them  they  wd 
'  naturally '  be  gases.  So  that  we  might  say  the  body  '  ought '  to  be 
gaseous,  and  we  see,  on  decay,  it  becomes  so.  The  gases  might  be  even 
more  solid,  as  in  ice,  without  the  force ;  but  in  the  organic  body  they 
contain  also  the  force  which  belongs  to  the  gas  form.  May  not  this  be 
a  guide  to  the  idea  under  wh  the  embodiment  of  force  in  organic  substance 
should  be  thought  of?] 

What  an  idea  of  life   it  is ;  the  body  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
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gases,  coerced  into  solid  form.     Now  may  we  not  perhaps  see  the  whole 
idea  of  Chemistry ;  thinking  of  all  the  solids  as  from  such  '  coercion,' 
as  it  were.     There  would  be  a  fund  of  force,  of  tendencies,  of  chemical 
properties,  &c.  :   and  from  such  coercion  may  we  not  have  all  the  force 
wh  permeates  the  world  in  form  of  heat,  electricity,  &c.  ?     The  force 
wh  produced  it  must  of  course  have  been  equal ;  but  so  we  might  derive 
all  simply  from  '  motion,'  as  of  masses,  if  this  be  any  advantage. 

We  have  got  to  regard  chemical  action  in  its  results  so  much — not  as 
a  process  or  action  but  as  change  of  substances — as  quite  to  overlook  its 
essential  character  :  as  if  we  regarded  life  not  as  a  force,  but  as  the  pro- 
duction of  such  and  such  '  colors,'  &c.  Are  not  '  substances  '  also  merely 
subordinate  results,  different  forms  of  action  ?     When  we  see  space 
aright,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this ;  substances  will  be  no  more 
4  existences '  than  colors,  or  electricity.     We  can  easily  make  these 
changes ;    it  only  needs  to  see  the   right   conception ;  familiarity  soon 
follows. 

It  is  very  clear  there  are  two  opposite  forms  of  chemical  union ;   the 
permitted  and  the  coerced :  the  vibration  seems  eviflent  here.     The 
'  coerced'  union  cannot  be  from  an  '  affinity'  as  we  understand  ths  term. 
And  may  not  the  special  vital  composition  be  grasped  under  the  general 
idea  of  a  coerced  chemical  union  ?  and  if  we  could  once  see  this  idea 
clearly,  surely  the  peculiarities  of  vital  compounds  wd  be  no  difficulty. 
There  is  here  only  a  new  form  of  a  known  fact ;  and  so  chemicit)  ap- 
pears itself  as  a  vibration. 

Is  here  a  new  conception  of  the  part  played  by  oxygen  ;  viz.  does  it 
supply  the  new  '  affinity '  necessary  to  remove  the  coercion,  as  in  gun- 
powder the  sulphur  and  charcoal  ?     Think  of  albuminous  tissues  ;  we 
have  the  sulphur  [phosphorus  too]  and  carbon,  and  also  a  '  coerced '  ni- 
trogenous body ;  now  to  this  apply  0,  and  the  very  conditions  of  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  are  present.    Is  not  this  the  part  played  by  the 
sulphur  and  phosphorus ;  to  give  the  other  affinities,  liberating  the  me- 
chanical properties  ? — But  what  I  want  to  know  is  the  nature  of  that 
chemical  affinity  itself.     May  I  liken  it  to  magnetic  or  electric  attrac- 
tion ;  a  body  made  magnetic  by  electric  sparks  attracts  a  weight  from 
the  earth ;  if  then  we  apply  it  to  some  body  which  it  more  strongly  at- 
tracts, or  wh  virtually  '  discharges '  its  electric  (polar)  condition,  the 
weight  falls.     Now  may  not  the  effect  of  electric  sparks  be  to  produce 
a  condition,  say  in  the  O,  that  may  be  paralelled  with  this :  and  may 
not  the  application  of  a  body  with  stronger  affinity  be  like  discharging 
this  quasi-polar  state  ? 

The  advantage  there    is  in  this   view    of  nutrition  is  that  we   can 
study  it  all  in  the  inorganic. — Also  it  recognizes  a  wider  relation  of  life, 
viz.  to  the  mechanical  as  well  as  the  chemical  'forces ';  not  making  it 
merely  a  chemical  affair :  it  has  wider  '  sympathies '  as  it  were.   I  take 
a  known  element  and  give  up  a  hypothesis.     Thus  I  do  not  affirm  the 
'  opposition '  to  chemical  affinity ;  I  do  not  even  say  it  is  modified. — 
May  we  not  see  in  this  the  history  of  the  mental  life  :   '  chemical  diver- 
gence '  was  an  'entity'  from  my  ignorance,  not  of  the  fact  itself;  but 
of  my  own  knowing.     I  did  not  know  that  the  fact  is  that  wh  I  know ; 
therefore  there  was  an  '  entity,'— i.  e.  a  hypothesis— to  me.     Error  is  in 
assuming  a  hypothesis,  thinking  there  is  what  there  is  not,  ever.     So 
'•  anticipation '  is  ever  denying,  and  it  is  right ;  but  it  fails  because  it 
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does  not  show  why  we  think  there  is  what  there  is  not ;  we  may  apply 
this  to  '  matter '  and  to  the  actual.  In  respect  to  Life,  that  denying 
that  it  is  anything  but  chemicity  is  anticipation  [and  it  is  exactly  like 
idealism — denial  of  an  '  entity  '];  and  it  will  not  do,  because  it  does  not 
show  us  why  we  perceive  that  wh  makes  us  think  it  more. — How  pretty 
it  is,  regarding  it  physically,  to  see  how  the  coercion  of  mechanical  (or 
any  other)  'tendencies'  by  chemical  union,  must  give  first  this  same 
appearance  of  opposition  to  chemical  union. 

In  the  ternary  organic  compounds  is  not  the  hydrogen  the  coerced 
element  ?  Or  see  how  O  is  given  off;  it  is  fixing  of  carbon :  surely  it 
is  like  the  decomposition  of  water  by  chem  union,  i.  e.  permitted  chem- 
ical action  in  the  galvanic  battery.  But  how  is  the  hydrogen  taken  in  ? 

So  it  is  natural  that  0  should  combine  with  them  again ;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  that  a  raised  weight  shd  fall. 

In  respect  to  chemistry :  there  is  a  given  substance  quite  passive  ;  now 
force  applied  to  it  causes  it  to  be  two  polar  substances,  i.  e.  conditions 
of  space ;  even  as  there  may  be  a  '  condition  of  substance,'  quite  passive ; 
but  force  applied  to  it  causes  it  to  be  two  polar  conditions  of  substance, 
viz.  positive  and  negative  electricity  :  yet  no  one  supposes  the  electrically 
neutral  state  of  a  substance  to  be  '  made  up '  by  the  union  of  the  two 
opposites.     Surely  chemical  substances  are  to  space  as  electricity  is  to 
substances. 

I  see  that  wherever  there  are  '  tendencies '  we  must  recognize  the 
previous  operation  of  '  force '  producing  them ;  and  therefore  in  respect 
to  chemicity.  But  may  not  this  chemicity  be  'nutrition,'  i.  e.  a  new/orm ; 
and  chemical  union  not  a  restoration  of  the  former  condition  but  a  new- 
one  ?  May  not  chemical  substances  have  been  produced,  by  force,  not 
from  those  bodies  wh  result  from  chemical  union,  but  from  some  anterior 
state,  not  chemical  ? 

By  this  conception  of  life  I  lose  the  demand  for  a  resistance  to  chem- 
ical union.  Also  it  connects  itself  with  the  fact  of  our  body  consisting 
chiefly  of  gases ;  this  is  palpable  coercion  in  the  gross,  because  it  is 
resolved  so  largely  into  gases  after  death.  It  is  true  this  is  by  the  action 
of  O,  but  then  O  is  ever  present  during  life ;  so  that  the  constant  tend- 
ency to  become  gaseous  cannot  be  denied  of  living  bodies ;  and  if  all 
functions  are  from  this,  how  simple  it  is,  especially  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nutrition  of  plants,  which  is  by  rendering  gaseous  substances 
solid.  The  animal  returns  gases  to  the  inorganic ;  i.  e.  more  space  is  oc- 
cupied: organization  is  a  'non -occupying  of  space.'  The  relation  which 
is  recognized  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  has  to  be  extended, 
and  seen  to  exist  between  inorganic  chemical,  and  vegetable.  Does  not 
chemicity  exist  for  the  vegetable,  even  as  the  vegetable  for  the  animal  ? 

Also  the  conception  of  inflammation  as  excessive  chemical  change  needs 
adjusting  again.  Shd  I  not  say  that  it  is  of  permitted  instead  of  forced 
chemical  relation  ?  Instead  of  chemical  union  and  divergence,  permit- 
ted and  enforced  chemical  condition  are  the  two  ideas.  In  inflammation 
it  is  that  kind  of  chemical  change  which  liberates,  and  so  the  con- 
sequences. 

How  all  force  implies  coercion  in  its  action,  and  previous  coercion  for 
its  source.  I  must  see  this  two-fold  relation  in  respect  to  gravitation 
also ;  till  then  it  is  an  opprobrium  and  a  mystery. 

Genius,  as  the  animal,  has  two  parts ;  it  'grows,'  is  nourished,  in  order  to 
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act.     Talent  has  only  one — to  grow ;  it  has  an  unlimited  development, 
all  of  one  sort.     So  is  not  this  -what  men  of  talent  alone  understand  ? 
It  is  why  all  our  theories  of  science  and  mental  progress,  &c.,  recognize 
only  this  j  they  do  not  see  the  life  of  Genius  in  it.     Talent  does  not 
turn  round,  and  '  suffer '  the  very  opposite  of  all  it  has  been  doing. — 
How  I  feel  in  myself  that  wh  above  all  things  keeps  people  from  know- 
ing ;  a  clinging  to  what  I  have  done  and  thought,  a  temptation  to  an  un- 
willingness to  let  go  what  has  been  the  result  of  so  much  work.     I  am 
almost  tempted,  but  I  am  not  such  a  fool.     I  do  know,  at  last,  that  the 
only  true  getting  is  in  this  giving. 

I  now  suppress  my  idea  of  continuous  vibration,  of  failure  and  conse- 
quent suppression,  in  life.  Is  it  not  only  to  have  it  again  '  developed,' 
in  higher  form  ?  This  is  pleasant  to  think. 

Think  how  the  chemical  changes  (force-producing)  in  all  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter,  must  produce  equivalent  coercion  (or  force-ab- 
sorbing). I  must  observe  whether  some  of  the  compounds  so  formed 
be  not  cperced  ones,  and  tending  to  change,  answering  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  vital  state  (as  in  digestion)  ;  and  whether  so  the  inorganic  world 
be  not  supplied  constantly  with  coerced  chemical  bodies,  the  '  function  ' 
of  wh  is  partly  the  nutrition  of  vegetables,  &c.  That  all  force  neces- 
sarily produces  coercion  in  some  form  is  a  great  point  to  bear  in  mind. — 
Is  the  production  of  C  02  in  decomposition  such  a  '  coercion  ';  and  so  the 
fixing  of  carbon  '  permitted '  rather  by  the  light  ? — Life  is  thus  rather  a 
continuation  and  epitome  of  chemicity  than  anything  diverse  :  it  is 
merely  the  ordinary  chemical  coercion  in  a  new  form.  I  seem  not  to 
want  that  '  resistance  '  I  had  supposed  ;  it  is  as  if  that  were  an  '  entity,' 
from  my  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  this  coercion  in  the  inorganic  also,  of 
wh  the  vital  coercion  is  but  a  form. — See  how  I  introduced  '  resistance  ' 
for  consistency,  regarding  Nature  as  inert,  from  ignorance  of  the  actuality, 
and  how  by  this  the  fact  was  revealed.  This  is  the  universal  fact  of 
our  knowledge:  by  our  ignorance  we  necessarily  introduce  'entities,'  and 
the  study  of  these  entities  reveals  the  fact.  Thus  the  physical,  the  ma- 
terial altogether,  is  'entity';  by  studying  of  wh  that  ignorance  of  the 
actual  from  which  it  is,  is  removed. 

Have  I  not  thus  a  new  view  of  the  source  of  force,  altogether,  in  chem- 
ical action,  or  at  least  in  reference  to  function ;  viz.  from  such  liberated 
mechanical  tendencies  ?     So  it  may  be  much  greater  than  proportionate 
to  the  chemical  change  which  takes  place  then.     I  have  also  a  different 
idea  of  nutrition  altogether ;  it  is  coercing,  not  itself,  but  some  previous 
condition.     Cannot  I  see  this  also  in  the  mental  life  :  surely  those  '  in- 
stincts, wh  are  coerced  in  mental  '  nutrition,'  represent  the  mechanical. 
It  appears  better  so  to  me :  yet  I  seem  to  lose  somewhat  of  the  simpli- 
city and  beauty  in  that  idea  of  life  by  failure,  and  suppressing  of  self. 
Yet  on  the  whole  it  seems  an  advance.     The  first  mental  nutrition  by 
talent,  is  it  not  '  suppressing '  of  other  tendencies,  answering  to  mecha- 
nical ;  i.  e.  of  instincts  ?     Talent  is  as  the  vegetable  nutrition,  'coercing 
instincts.'     Now  as  the  animal  consumes  the  vegetable,  and  in  its  func- 
tions restores  to  the  inorganic  world  the  coerced  mechanical  properties, 
so  does  Genius  re-assert  the  coerced  instincts ;  but  effecting  a  function 
in  the  process.     The  instincts  coerced  by  talent  are  as  the  mechanical 
properties  coerced  in  vegetable  nutrition.     By  '  continuous  vibration ' 
this  work  of  talent  is  '  assimilated '    by    Genius,   with   the    instincts 
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duced, from  wh  the  '  function '  comes  by  re-assertion  of  those  coerced 
instincts  in  its  organization. 

Think  how  this  does  represent  Genius :  its  first  '  nutritive '  stage, 
where  it  adopts  and  represents  [imitates  awkwardly  and  less  beautifully?] 
the  work  of  talent,  before  it  interprets,  re-asserting  the  instincts  in  the 
coercion  of  wh  it  has  seemed  to  acquiesce.  So  there  is  ever  a  marked 
difference  of  '  style,'  or  conception,  in  the  course  of  Genius  ;  a  first  pe- 
riod of  '  assimilation,'  a  second  of  function,  [tho'  the  first  may  perhaps  not 
be  expressed  in  works]. — But  there  is  an  uneasiness,  a  sense  of  restraint, 
of  wanting,  in  this  (nutritive)  period  of  Genius,  which  is  not  to  Talent. 
See  Turner's  constraint,  is  it  not  evident ;  and  comparative  failure,  for 
surely  nutrition  is  more  perfect  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal.  The 
animal  has  none  but  from  the  vegetable,  and  surely  it  is  transmitted 
not  without  loss.  Does  not  one  see  the  constraint  and  discomfort  of 
Genius  in  its  first  period  ;  necessary  to  and  indicative  of  its  future  ?  Of 
course  if  he  were  not  thus  discontent  he  wd  not  turn  round  so,  and  if 
Talent  were,  it  would  do  likewise. 

The  compensation  and  balance  of  forces  in  the  whole — in  the  uni- 
verse— the  equilibrium  of  each  form,  each  returning  into  the  other,  is 
the  same  as  that  balance  and  reproduction  wh  we  see  in  the  living  body  ; 
it  is  only  a  'whole.' 

With  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  life,  and  the  different  grades,  can 
I  see  how  the  one  fact  necessitates  them  by  its  different  '  relations'? 
And  again,  with  regard  to  development,  it  is  not  the  same  thing  that  the 
existing  conditions  shd  necessitate  the  being  of  each  form,  and  that  each 
higher  form  shd  be  truly  developed  from  the  previous  ;  all  the  previous 
conditions  certainly  necessitate  each  new  form  of  life,  but  may  not  these 
arise  not  directly  from  those  wh  exist :  and  the  '  phenomenon '  be  of  pri- 
mary direct  creation  ?  Is  there  something  of  this  in  miracle  ? 

Nutrition  of  plants  by  light  is  surely  only  coerced  chemicity.     But 
has  the  giving  off  of  O  any  parallels  ?  as  in  its  effect  on  photographic 
papers  ?     Think  too  how  light  acts  on  chlorine,  making  it  unite  with  hy- 
drogen :  a  liquid  from  gases.     Why  shd  not  light  make  C  with  less  O 
unite  with  hydrogen,  (into  cellulose,  &c.)  even  as  Cl  with  H  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  ?     Also  light  acting  on  the  chlorine  separately,  and  giving 
the  '  tendency,'  shows  that  it  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  coercion,  but  a 
condition. 

It  is  curious  that  this  difference — between  the  two  halves  of  a  vibra- 
tion— so  marked  and  extensive  and  fundamental,  shd  have  been  so  little 
noted  that  no  word  has  been  employed  for  it ;  no  general  term  to  denote 
it. — Both  ancients  and  moderns  apparently  have  observed  how  the  or- 
ganic body  is  Air :  but  it  is  air  coerced  !  These  elements  of  the  organic 
body  do  tend,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  be  gaseous  ;  here  then 
is  a  source  of  force :  and  in  all  chemical  compounds  containing  gases  is 
evidently  involved  the  same  tension  in  some  way. 

With  respect  to  identifying  life  and  other  things  :  how  we  have  iden- 
tified the  earth  [dark  and  large]  with  the  shining  spots  in  the  heavens. 
What  can  it  look  more  unlike  ? 

A  new  conception  respecting  the  Brain  strikes  me.  Surely  the  per- 
ception is  from  the  sensation — that  which  we  must  infer.  Is  it  not  thus  : 
the  connection  of  the  intelligence  with  all  the  body  necessarily  involves 
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our  perceiving  it  as  located  in  such   a  central  organ,   so  connected. 
Seeing  that  the  brain  comes  out  of  thought,  as  all  perceptions  are  after 
it  and  not  before,  must  not  the  phenomenon  be  this  ?     Do  not  I  see  a 
glimpse  of  how  that  is  ?     Our  perceiving  the  Brain  in  this  relation  is  the 
only  fact :  what  is  the  reason  we  must  perceive  it  ?     I  feel  I  can  get 
round  this,  putting  things  in  their  right  order.     Granted  the  '  body '  in 
such  relation  to  the  '  consciousness,'  does  not  the  phenomenal  relation  of 
the  brain  to  the  mind  necessarily  follow  ? 

The  principle  of  trussing  beams  and  roofs  is  interesting ;  the  force 
turned  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  in  a  circle ;  so  supporting  the  roof,  but 
pressing  more  upon  the  supports.  There  is  surely  an  analogy  to  life  in 
this ;  that  by  the  trussing  the  result  of  the  pressure  on  the  beam  causes 
an  action  wh  counteracts  that  result  itself.  I  think  there  is  much  that 
is  thus  in  the  animal  body ;  thus  it  is  so  wonderful  a  machine ;  but  just 
so  far  there  must  be  a  greater  stress  upon  the  general  '  support.' 

The  sidereal  system  is  truly  the  same  as  that  wh  we  term  organic  ; 
the  same  essential  mode  in  it,  and  it  wd  be  seen  the  same  by  us  if  our 
faculties  were  proportionate. 

Development  consumes  so  much  more  organizing  force  than  mere 
growth.  Does  it  not  suggest  whether  in  these  developing  changes  the 
force  be  not  as  it  were  absorbed  or  made  '  latent,'  as  heat  in  changes  of 
the  form  of  bodies  ?  And  as  in  chemistry  too :  for  the  various  sub- 
stances seem  clearly  to  be  by  '  absorption,'  i.  e.  operation  of  various  forces 
and  amounts  of  force.  Do  not  the  tissues  then  answer  to  chemical  sub- 
stances ? 

The  organic  substances  are  not  any  definite  '  union,'  but  a  definite 
1  arrangement,'  merely,  against  tendencies  ;  this  is  no  '  vital  affinity.*  It 
is  a  simplification,  as  it  wd  be,  if  the  mixed  O  and  H  from  decomposi- 
tion of  water  had  been  regarded  as  a  definite  substance,  to  regard  is  as 
a  mere  mixture,  as  we  do. 

The  idea  of  the  '  nascent  state '  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  we  put 
the  idea  of  '  property '  for  that  of  action  ;  and  come  to  an  end,  instead 
of  grasping  the  chain.  The  swinging  of  the  para-  or  dia-  magnetic 
bodies  first  beyond  their  position  of  equilibrium  and  then  oscillating  to 
rest  in  it,  illustrates  this.  At  the  moment  of  the  change  a  force  is  op- 
erative wh  produces  a  tension  that  cannot  otherwise  arise.  So  the  « nu- 
trition '  arising  at  the  nascent  state  of  the  elements  answers  just  to  this 
carrying  beyond  the  equilibrium ;  an  idea  precisely  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  '  organic  substances ';  both  being  indeed  simply  that  of  the 
tense  condition  in  a  vibration. 

Thus  may  we  not  see  the  idea  of  life  in  all  opposition  to  chemicity ; 
e,  g.  in  the  decomposition  of  water  and  mere  collection  of  the  mixed 
gases  ;  here  is  an  '  organism  '  determined  in  form  by  external  resistance. 
And  see  how  expanding  bodies  ever  assume  '  organoid  forms';  surely  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  how  all  the  series  of  vital  forms  must  have 
become  such  as  they  have  been,  the  chemical  divergence  assuming  the 
simplest  forms,  necessarily  the  lowest  organic,  and  from  these  necessa- 
rily the  higher.     And  is  the  origination  of  life  any  more  a  mystery ;  is 
not  the  chemical  divergence  necessarily  involved  in  the  chemicity,  and 
from  this,  all  ? 

Think  of  the  vegetable  nutrition :  C  02  and  water  decomposed  [by 
light,  as  water  by  electricity]  and  the  resulting  'divergent  arrange- 
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ments '  being  determined  in  form  by  the  surrounding  resistances.  But 
why  is  O  given  off?  also  are  the  C  and  H  coerced  into  onion,  or  is  that 
a  '  chemical '  union  incompletely  resolved  ? — The  coerced  chemical  union 
mean  ssolely  divergence ;  but  then  one  has  to  note  the  coercion  of  me- 
chanical properties.  How  reconcile  these  two  ?  I  must  go  deeper  here  : 
when  all  the  force  is  given  off  in  the  union  of  gases  into  solid  or  liquid, 
there  is  no  coercion  (as  in  the  formation  of  water) ;  when  a  coercion  is 
exercised  the  force  is,  as  it  were,  not  given  off;  the  element  ought  still 
to  be  a  gas.  Is  this  true  experimentally  ?  And  why  is  nitrogen  this 
especial  gas ;  and  so  without  chemical  properties  ? 

Think  of  these  two  things.     (1)  Why  is  organic   matter  alone  the 
means  of  this  '  organic  divergence '  by  light,  &c.  ?    Is  it  not  simply  that 
the  complex  organic  conditions  only  come  thro'  those  immediately  below 
them  ?      2s  ot  that  there  is  a  special  organic  condition,  but  merely  that 
the  natural  conditions  must  exist  for  the  production  of  every  effect : 
a  mere  case  of  physical  morphology.     (2)  Whether  it  be  ever  through 
chemical   decomposition  that  nutrition  is  effected :  or  whether  it  may 
be  directly  from  other  forces  ? 

In  respoct  to  life  or  nutrition  this  is  the  point : — for  the  existence  of 
any  tension — to  produce  it — another  tension  must  cease  ;  and  vice  versa, 
to  account  for  any  tension  we  must  trace  it  to  some  other  tension  which 
has  ceased :  i.  e.  nothing  changes  but  form.  And  how  remarkable  it  is  : 
this  '  tension '  is  the  thing  on  wh  we  must  fix  our  thoughts  in  respect  to 
the  physical ;  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  realize ;  all  else  has  reference 
only  to  this  :  this  is  the  life,  the  only  life,  all  is  but  different  '  forms'  of 
tension ;  all  the  '  union '  is  nothing.  Function  exists  only  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  tension  ;  the  new  production  of  the  tension,  not  the  ceasing 
of  the  old,  is  the  important  element.  Now  seeing  the  tension  as  it  is — 
as  negation — this  becomes  wonderful.  Recognizing  it  as  changing  forms 
of  '  tension '  [i.  e.  as  necessity  for  change — is  not  the  very  essence  of 
Time  in  this  ?]  seenas  to  give  us  all.  For  the  tension  by  its  very  nature 
[?  as  negation]  must  cease.  Is  not  negation  itself  the  idea  of  tension ; 
i.  e.  necessity  for  ceasing  or  being  done  away  ?  So  I  see  the  vibration — 
the  two,  each  doing  away  (or  being  the  ceasing  of)  the  other.  I  see  how, 
by  negation,  there  is  necessarily  change  of  form  ;  i.  e.  Time.  For  the 
idea  of  tension  seems  to  be  well  attained  and  comprehended  in  this,  viz. 
a  necessity  for  ceasing.  It  is  just  that.  [Is  here  a  relation  to  force  too  ?1 
Negation  must  be  destroyed,  and  yet  it  must  be  :  both  alike  are  involved 
in  love.  It  must  be,  and  must  cease,  because  Love  must  be. — Is  not 
tension,  seen  as  negation,  all  ?  in  this  is  necessarily  the  ceaseless  change 
of  form :  in  negation  there  must  be  that,  because  each  must  be  destroyed, 
and  in  being  destroyed  another  must  ,be  ? — And  are  all  these  material 
forms  simply  from  being  seen  in  space — motion  subdividing  and  com- 
pounded, &c.  ? 

Thus  instead  of  that  first  act  supposed  being  two  opposite  acts,  each 
the  not-being  of  the  other,  we  see  it  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  case 
that  it  shd  have  been  the  production  of  a  negation ;  that  wh  we  see  as 
the  necessary  fact  of  Love. — Is  not '  action '  indeed  necessarily  such  a 
not-being  of  that  wh  'was'?     For  this  negation  involves  the  two  not- 
beings  ;  it  is  the  not-being  of  the  '  fact,'  and  then  again  the  fact  must 
be  ;  i.  e.  the  negation  must  not-be.     Does  not  the  conception  of  creation 
as  an  act  of  Love  [self-limitation]  embrace  entirely  that  for  wh  I  have 
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supposed  this  two-fold  action  ?  It  puts  Being  again  in  place  of  action  ; 
being  and  not-being,  each  the  not-being  of  the  other :  here  is  the  infinite 
series — the  vibration,  of  wh  the  'tension'  answers  to  the  not-being.  And 
it  is  the  tension  that  we  feel  as  necessary  in  itself  to  cease  ;  the  ceasing 
of  that — the  Being — produces  another  not-being.  [Is  the  '  tension  '  the 
'  self,'  which  must  therefore  cease,  in  its  own  nature  ?]  Here  is  imaged 
what  I  see  in  respect  to  the  redemption  of  each  '  self,'  that  in  that  re- 
demption another  must  be  ?  The  creature  becomes,  so,  one  with  the  cre- 
ator. So  we  learn  how  the  creation  must  be  because  God  is  ;  the  Being 
must  be  the  production  of  a  self  :  we  see  it  in  each  creature.  These  are 
the  eternal  fact  seen  as  in  Time.  [Thus  one  sees  how  the  physical,  re- 
garded as  physical,  is  to  be  explored  only  by  the  idea  of  negation.] 

Recognizing  in  organic  substances  such  a  relation  as  that  of  mixed  O 
and  H,  &c.,  accounts  for  their  retaining  their  vital  condition  until  the 
application  of  a  stimulus  ;  i.  e.  makes  it  not  peculiar,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  stndy  the  reason  in  both  classes  of  cases. — It  is   pretty  to   note  the 
stress  wh  is  laid  upon  Life,  or  the  vital  force,  opposing  or  controlling 
other  forces,  by  those  who  will  have  it  peculiar.     What  simplicity  it  is  : 
how  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  here  ;  this  being  the  very  character 
and  necessity  of  force,  that  it  opposes  other  force.     It  is  curious,  that 
because  there  is  a  difference  to  us,  we  shd  fancy  this  way. 

A  good  way  of  putting  the  life-doctrine  probably  wd  be  to  point  out 
that  the  '  conception '  wanted  for  it  is  that  of  vibration — two  equal  and 
opposite  processes ;  and  these  two  mutually  dependent : — a  source  of 
force,  for  nutrition ;  and  a  source  of  power  for  function.    The  particular 
phenomena  of  life  are  not  peculiar  in  kind,  only  in  form.     Organic  life 
is  but  a  special  form  of  a  common  fact ;  our  difficulty  with  it  lies  in  our 
putting  in  a  peculiarity  whjdoes  not  exist : — for  the  sake  too  of  perceiving 
the  spiritual  [as  so  often]  wh  means  that  we  have  turned  out  the  spirit- 
ual from  the  rest  of  Nature ;  for  if  it  were  not  so  how  could  making  life 
one  with  the  rest  affect  the  spiritual  at  all? 

Seeing  how  much  more  simple  and  natural  the  functional  view,  or  In- 
terpretation, is,  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  that  it  is  always  so  long  in 
coming;  and  to  think  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  go  straight  to  the  fact 
without  passing  thro'  the  stage  of  the  phenomenal ;  but  that  cannot  be  ; 
that  wd  be  function  without  nutrition.  The  fact  is  only  attained  by  ear- 
nest prosecution  of  the  phenomenal :  it  is  our  only  means  of  learning 
anything  about  it.  We  must  work  and  wait.  Happily — as  all  creatures 
are  suited  to  their  parts — the  phenomenal  appears  so  real,  and  is  so  fas- 
cinating to  the  majority  of  men,  that  there  will  never  be  wanting  those 
who  will  desire  nothing  other  than  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
nutrition.  This  instinct  will  not  fail,  any  more  than  desire  for  food,  or 
assimilative  power  in  the  animal  frame. 

There  is  something  instructive  in  the  early  referring  all  things  to  super- 
natural agency.  Is  it  an  instinct,  foreshadowing  the  truth,  or  is  it  only 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Science  begins  at  an  early  '  func- 
tional '  period  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  men  could  not  have  referred  the 
phenomena  to  supernatural  agency  until  two  previous  stages  had  passed ; 
first  their  perception  of  the  phna  as  phna,  a  positive  stage ;  and,  (2),  a 
metaphysical,  in  wh  they  must  have  arranged  the  phna  in  the  best  way 
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they  could  in  order  to  see  what  wd  best  account  for  them,  an  assimilative 
period.     Is  not  Comte  deceived  by  the  repeated  succession  of  these  three 
stages ;  the  observing,  the  assimilative,  and  the  functional ;  and  arbitra- 
rily begins  with  the  last  1     To  his  positive  stage  has  there  not  already 
succeeded  a  theological  stage,  and  shall  not  many  more  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  not  necessity  that  made  spiritual  and  physical  things 
to  be  expressed  by  the  same  word,  but  a  deep  instinct.     For  here  surely 
lies  the  poetry  of  language :  not  that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  one  word 
to  many  subjects,  for  as  each  new  idea  presented  itself  a  distinct  combi- 
nation of  sounds  might  have  been  invented  ;  but  men  who  were  poets 
saw  that  an  old  word  expressed  the  thing ;  they  did  not  invent  a  new 
word,  not  because  they  could  not  but  because  they  did  not  want  it.  Being 
poets  they  perceived  the  identity,  and  expressed  it  in  a  figure.     The  cre- 
ators of  language  perceived  the  identity  that  Science  has  hitherto  served 
rather  to  obscure.       Was  it  not  a  good  thing  for  us  that  language  was 
made  so  long  ago,  before  aud  not  after  the  nutritive  epoch  of  Science  ? 
Language  is  functional,  and  therefore  ever  suits  the  functional  stage  of 
mental  life  :  it  expresses  emphatically  the  oneness  of  Nature.     So  it  is  a 
help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  mental  progress  ;   and  perhaps,  as  I  have 
thought,  we  shall  never  surpass  it.     Thus  perhaps  it  is  that  whatever  is 
clearly  thought  can  be  clearly  said.     It  may  be  a  question  whether  old 
words  were  thus  applied  to  new  ideas  with  any  real  poetic  perception  of 
the  identity,  or  only  under  the  influence  of  an  unerring  instinct.     But  in 
either  case  it  was  the  poetic  art :  then  as  now  poetry  consisted  not  in 
saying  anything  was  like  another,  but  that  it  is  another. — Surely  Lan- 
guage is  also  a  life,  and  will  present  its  nutrition,  function,  and  develop- 
ment. 

A  man  does  not  know  anything  he  cannot  make  plain  ;  difficulty  and 
error  and  obscurity  are  not  in  Nature ;  the  obscure  is  ever  only  the  un- 
known :  all  is  an  axiom  if  we  could  see  it  right. 

Feb.  7,  1857.     The  old  idea  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  its  four  sets  of 
nerves — two  to  the  brain,  two  to  the  grey  matter — and  the  substituting  for 
it  the  simple  idea  of  one  pair  of  nerves  only,  and  the  communication  from 
cord  to  brain — exhibits  the  history  of  the  human  mind.    The  observation 
of  the  facts  and  the  statement  of  them  in  theory  by  the  introduction  of 
needless  (tho'  unavoidable)  hypotheses,  wh  constitute  the  simplest  way  of 
re-presenting  the  phna — the  work  of  talent — this  is  the  two ;  eating  and 
assimilating  ,observation  and  theory.     Then  the  interpretation,  which  is 
simply  the  leaving  out  of  the  hypotheses,  of  that  wh  we  had  introduced 
from  ourselves,  this  is  Genius,  the  function,  wh  is  ever  self-sacrifice.  [In 
astronomy,  e.  g.]     The  latter  never  wd  have  been  but  for  the  former  ; 
the  simple  interpretation  but  for  the  complicated  theory. — Further,  see 
how  the  interpretation  reveals  a  fact  wh  is  otherwise  not  seen ;  e.  g.  the 
action  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the  relation  of  permission  of  cerebral  to 
spinal  action.     Further  too,  see  how  wrongness  comes  from  the  not,  from 
absence ;  and  how  the  function  is  simply  the  bringing  in  and  supplying 
that  wh  was  '  not.'     The  complicated  theory  arose  simply  from  our  not 
knowing  the  relation  of  brain  and  cord  :  just  as  the  complicated  epicycle 
astronomy  was  from  our  not  knowing  the  motion  of  the  earth — so  from 
want  of  this  knowledge  the  other  conceptions  are  necessarily  wrong  or 

[Mental  Physiology,  76.     See  Vol.  I.,  p.  392. 
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wrung ;  the  force,   not  duly  controlled,  is  distorted  by  the  absence  of 
something  that  ought  to  be.     And  so  also  in  interpretation  or  unifying, 
and  exclusion  of  these  wrong  ideas  or  hypotheses  —  it  is  the  introduction 
of  this  '  being, '  that  ought  to  be,  that  puts  them  right.     Think  of  the 
union  of  the  two  halves  in  Thought.     What  a  beautiful  conception  opens 
here.     T  do  not  fully  see  yet ;  it  is  the  introduction  of  the  '  being,'  the 
fact  that  was  not,  that  excludes  the  false  hypothesis,  puts  the  wrong 
right.     This  is  an  image  of  redemption :  wrong  put  right  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  '  love  '  that  was  not — the  Being.     It  is  creation  from  not- 
being.     But  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  wrougness  (the  nutri- 
tion) and  only  so  can  be.     Surely  here  will  be  the  revelation  of  the  mys- 
tery of  sin.     So  in  the  physical  world,  the  development,  the  production 
of  Being  from  not-being — creation — is  by  nutrition,  by  wrongness.     So 
Redemption  is  development,  a  rising  to  a  higher  state ;  as  the  best  theo- 
logians hold.     Sin  is  such  a  wrongness,  such  a  not-being.     Now  I  shall 
see  what  and  why  is  sin. 

See  here  in  this  mental  relation  how  not-being  is  an  operative,  evil- 
producing,  fact ;  not  mere  negation  or  absence,  passive  and  of  no  account. 
Our  not  knowing  the  motion  of  the  earth  wd  be  mere  negation  only  if 
we  had  no  knowledge,  no  thought  at  all  respecting  astronomy — only  if  we 
had  no  senses ;  only  if  (in  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  astronomy)  not- 
being  were  absolute.  But  there  being  some  knowledge,  some  perception, 
in  respect  to  astronomy,  our  not-knowledge  of  the  earth's  motion  comes 
to  be  operative  for  evil,  it  produces  wrongness,  distortion,  sets  our  con- 
ceptions entirely  astray.  Now  what  ig-norauce  is  in  relation  to  the  men- 
tal life — a  simple  not — that  sin  is  in  relation  to  moral  or  true  Being,  it  is 
a  '  not.'  And  yet  both  are  the  parent  of  all  evil — producing  a  mischief 
great  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  that  in  relation  to  wh  they  are 
negations.  Yet,  blessed  be  God,  both  are  nutrition.  It  is  by  '  ignorance  ' 
that  theories  are  made,  the  function  of  wh  is  to  give  us  knowledge ;  by 
sin  comes  the  evil  of  wh  the  function  is  redemption.  In  both  cases  alike 
Being  from  not-being. 

Consider  how  absolute  that  law  of  our  mental  life,  of  our  advance  of 
knowledge,  seems  to  be :  that  we  first  invent  hypotheses  which  are  after- 
wards proved  to  be  unnecessary,  and  wh  yet  are  essential  to  that  know- 
ledge wh  proves  them  unnecessary,  as  nutrition  is  to  function.     It  seems 
impossible  to  us  that  they  shd  not  be  true,  inconceivable  and  ridiculous 
to  suppose  them  not  to  be,  until  the  farther  knowledge  comes. —  Consider 
I  say,  how  absolute  this  rule  is ;  the  hypothesis  seems  simply  saying  what 
we  see,  the  only  way  of  stating  it.     See  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  real  matter.     This  was  truly  necessary  till  now,  I  grant ;  yet  • 
not  more  so  than  every  exploded  hypothesis  has  been  in  its  day.     It  is 
the  nature  of  a  hypothesis,  a  false,  a  phenomenal  view,  to  be  thus  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable.     We  cannot  state  a  thing  we  have  observed  save 
in  the  form  of  a  hypothesis  ;  the  theory  is  involved  in  the  saying  it.  We 
assimilate  it,  that  is,  and  must  do  so  ;  we  must  express  it  according  to 
our  previous  knowledge  and  mode  of  thought ;  i.  e.  according  to  our  not : 
our  ignorance,  or  not-knowing.     Every  hypothesis  must  be  set  aside — by 
this  means  comes  the  function.     Apply  this  to  the  hypothesis  of  real  mat- 
ter.    If  it  is  not  set  aside,  producing  so  a  function,  it  fails  of  its  object, 
it  is  a  nutrition,  a  life,  wasted.     We  must  not  cling  to  them  ;  at  least 
only  until  they  effect  their  function  ;   then  let  them  go — all,  all.     They 
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are  evils,  like  the  evils  of  society ;  exist  to  be  put  an  end  to,  effecting 
so  a  function,  not  arbitraily  but  necessarily,  or  rightly.  The  evils  of 
society  must  be  put  an  end  to  not  arbitrarily,  but  because  it  is  right ; 
[this  is  the  necessity  here]  from  Love ;  this  is  the  function,  the  devel- 
opment— i.  e.  they  must  be  not  merely  suppressed,  but  put  aside  by  in- 
troducing something  wh  was  not  there  before.  This  is  very  important. 

We  think  God  remedies  evils  as  we  are  so  apt  to  try  to  do — not  by 
love,  but  by  destroying.  We  try  to  annihilate  evil  otherwise  than  by 
love,  and  we  do  not  advance  the  least  step  towards  it.  Nor  can  God : — 
the  impossibility  is  not  in  our  weakness,  but  in  the  fact  itself.  How 
blessed  a  moral  lesson  springs  from  the  mental  life,  from  the  destruction 
of  hypotheses  by  fact,  of  not-being  by  being.  Here  is  the  solution  of 
the  great  social  problem — social  evils  must  be  remedied  by  Love.  Being 
must  be  put  in  the  place  of  not-being.  We  want  a  Hell  in  our  society, 
a  love  that  shall  burn  up  the  evil.  Hell  is  not  so  much  God's  threat- 
ening as  His  promise.  Death  is  the  evil,  Hell  is  its  destruction.  This 
fatal  selfishness  is  the  punishment,  the  wages  of  sin,  which  God  in  His 
mercy  will  destroy  in  Hell.  Hell  is  but  the  perfection  of  redemption ; 
a  fire  to  burn  up  selfishness.  No  fire  can  do  it  but  the  fire  of  Love. 

Or  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  speaking  thus  of  Hell.  Is  not  Hell  the 
death  ?  it  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  Hell  is  the  outer  darkness,  con- 
sumed by  the  fire.  We  have  a  Hell  upon  earth,  in  this  selfishness ;  and 
we  want  a  lake  of  fire  to  consume  it.  We  have  confused  two  things  : 
death,  wh  is  Hell,  and  the  fire  wh  consumes  it.  We  are  now  in  Hell  if 
we  are  sinful. 

A  man  that  cannot  face  a  paradox  is  no  good.    The  great  requirement 
for  good  thinking  surely  is,  not  to  be  afraid.     But  then  this  depends 
upon  a  man's  senses — whether  he  can  see  or  not ;  a  man  who  sees  his 
way  is  not  afraid ;  one  who  cannot  is  sure  to  be  so.     It  is  a  matter  of 
sensation. — The  greatest  of  all  aids  to  good  thinking  is  an  absolute  faith 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual ;  such  as  gives  a  firm  conviction  that  nothing 
that  can  be  thought  can  be  attended  with  any  danger  to  it,  a  faith,  en- 
tirely above  the  reach  of  doubt  derived  from  things  that  are  in  time. 
This  sets  a  man  at  liberty — not  to  disbelieve  in  the  spiritual,  but  to 
avoid  fancying  that  he  has  to  guard  religion  against  the  assaults  of 
Science. 

There  is  a  wonderful  instinct  manifested  in  the  works  of  such  men  as 
Hugh  Miller,  who  give  their  lives  to  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts  of 
not  the  slightest  human  interest.  It  will  be  found  that  they  have  given 
men  the  means  of  a  knowledge  of  the  very  highest  and  noblest  conse- 
quence. They,  however,  labor  for  the  facts  alone.  It  is  true  they  find 
examples  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  are  elevated  and  im- 
proved as  well  as  made  happy :  but  they  put  all  this  into  their  study, 
they  do  not  find  it  there.  They  wd  be  just  as  fond  of  it  without  (tho* 
much  worse  off)  ;  they  take  the  thing  for  its  own  sake,  as  is  proved  by 
the  men  who  are  fully  as  laborious  and  enthusiastic  with  no  religion. 
They  are  like  the  bird  that  likes  building  its  nest  for  the  sake  of  it, 
with  no  reference  to  anything  that  is  to  come  of  it. 

Think  of  the  two  uses  of  the  lever — one  to  move  things,  the  other,  bv 
resistance  of  things,  to  move  ourselves.  Logic  is  the  L"tter :  is  not  ob- 
servation the  former  ?  Are  they  not  respectively  function  and  nutrition 
in  Science  ? 
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says,  when  men  see  a  thing  they  begin  immediately  to  explain, 

instead  of  observing.  It  is  true  ;  but  this  is  necessary  ;  this  tendency 
to  explain  is  the  functional :  the  observation  is  the  divergent,  •which  wd 
never  be  at  all  except  from  the  failure  of  explanation. 

A  truth  must  be  seen  before  it  can  be  proved  :  therefore  only  by  Ge- 
nius, not  by  contrivance,  can  anything  be  originated.  Shakespeare  saw 
his  conceptions.  So  again  it  comes  that  all  '  saying  is  seeing.' 

Mental  diseases  are  parallel  to  physical  ones  ;  and  as  all  physical  dis- 
ease is  from  the  operation  of  the  chemical,  or  approximative  tendency, 
so  is  mental  disease  from  the  operation  of  the  interpretative,  speculative 
tendency.  There  are  two  forms  in  both  physical  and  mental ;  viz. — 
Deficiency  :  the  so-called  degenerations  :  and  Excess,  (a)  Inflammation, 
(6)  Tumour. 

( 1 )  Excess.     '  Inflammation '  is  from  mere  excessive  speculation  ;  it 
is  of  functional  character,  but  destroying  the  nutrition  instead  of  using 
it.     Is  it  the  anticipation  of  the  true,  as  in  Berkeley  ?     (2)  '  Tumours.' 
These  are  unnatural  nutritions,  not  belonging  to  the  genuine  life,  but 
produced  by  excessive  interpretations,  with  this  peculiarity — that  they 
do  not  go  so  far  as  in  the  case  of  inflammations,  but  are  resisted,  and 
turned  into  observation  and  theory,  but  of  a  morbid  kind.     Is  Comte 
like  this — an  unnatural  nutrition,  observation  and  theory,  arising  from 
an  excessive,  diseased,  speculative  (anti-hypothesis)  action.     A  tumour 
seems  like  a  budding  forth  of  additional  life,  the  very  opposite  of  decay  : 
but  it  is  in  truth  only  a  symptom  of  excessive  decay  — Why  is  the  mus- 
cular system,  e.g.,  so  free  from  inflammation  and  tumour,  and  prone 
rather  to  degeneration  ? — How  do  these  diseases  subserve  (if  they  do  so) 
the  life  of  the  whole  ?  e.  g.  how  is  Comte  necessary  for  the  advance  of 
society  ?  how,  indicating  a  disease,  is  he  part  of  the  life  ? 

(2)  Degenerations  which  appear  [when  not  the  result  of  inflammation] 
to  be  from  mere  deficiency  of  action  altogether ;  of  the  chemical  or  in- 
terpretative, and  of  the  vital  as  the  result  of  that.     (As  the  result  of 
inflammations  such  degenerations  are  easy ;  e.  g.  an  anticipation  such  as 
Berkeley's  of  course  puts  a  stop  to  the  observation  and  theory  wh  con- 
stitute nutrition  and  causes  a  clear  degeneration.) — Respecting  these 
diseases,  as  affecting  individuals :  where  and  what  aro  the  symptoms— 
the  fever,  &c.,  of  inflammation — the  pain  ?     What  is  the  dying  of  in- 
dividuals from  such  diseases?     This  individual  mental  life  comprised  in 
the  life  of  the  whole,  I  have  yet  to  see.     I  must  trace  the  parallelism  of 
physical  and  mental  diseases  in  their  details ;  from  the  mental  learn  to 
know  the  physical.     And  again,  how  humanity  is  spiritually  diseased. 
Must  not  the  disease  be  such  as  the  physical  ?    The  disease  of  humanity 
arises  from,  or  consists  in,  a  functional  action  in  some  way  excessive. — 
In  relation  to  the  mental  life,  consider  how  function  and  disease  are  the 
same  essential  thing,  differing  only  in  relative  degree.      The  old  philo- 
sophy and  science  were  functional,  but  they  were  not  disease.  The  very 
same  thought  that  wd  be  disease  now,  was  function  then.     So  the  in- 
terpretation of  our  present  '  theory '  is  function  ;  yet  it  is  the  same  pro- 
cess, wh,  not  duly  subordinated,  always  constitutes  disease.  Generaliza- 
tion, premature  or  excessive,  is  the  disease,  because  this  is  the  'tendency'; 
duly  subordinated  it  constitutes  the  function.     And  from  this  one  ex- 
cessive generalization  (morbid  decay)  arise  alike  inflammation,  tumour, 
and  degeneration. 
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Surely  phthisis  and  such  deposits  are  from  too  little  chemical  and  .•. 
vital  action ;  i.  e.  from  too  little  action  altogether  relatively  to  the  or- 
ganization, from  a  relative  'not.'     How  and  why  is  this?     For  the 
'  chemical '  and  '  vital '  in  respect  to  the  mental  life,  I  shall  use  the 
terms  'speculation'  and  'observation';  the  one  is  seeing  the  conceptions, 
the  other  seeing  '  things.'     Tho'  a  tumour  presents  in  itself  an  excess  of 
nutrition,  it  is  not  a  general  state  of  nutrition,  hut  quite  the  reverse  ; 
there  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body,  to  feed  this  mor- 
bid nutrition  in  one  part.     So  it  is  with  Comte  ;  to  feed  the  morbid  nu- 
trition in  one  direction,  the  whole  life  is  sacrificed,  the  observation  of 
the  great  genei'al  facts  of  the  universe  set  aside ;  the  whole  body  wastes 
and  perishes  for  this  great  cancer  to  grow.  Now  do  I  not  see  how  diseases 
subserve  the  general  life  ?  Is  not  Positivism  mentally  a  perishing  by  can- 
cer ;  but  this  disease  forms  a  means  of  the  life,  the  true  nutrition  and 
function  of  the  great  humanity ;  we  observe  its  course  and  interpret 
the  results  of  our  observation,  and  so  our  life  is  advanced.     So  it  must 
be  surely  with  bodies  as  with  individual  minds.    Physical  diseases  must 
be  the  nutrition  of  some  life  [that  of  benevolence  ?] 

These  anticipations  of  the  truth,  like  Berkeley's  and  the  annihilation 
doctrine,  by  their  failure  produce  the  nutrition.    They  are  the  instinctive 
views  wh,  suppressed,  constitute  the  nutrition,  and  reappearing  united 
with  the  opposite,  are  the  development.     Such  was  Adam's  state :  it 
fails  necessarily  because  it  is  imperfect.     From  this  I  shall  find  what 
was  Adam's  state.     It  is  included  in — derivable  by  a  minus  from — the 
perfected  state.     Is  Adam's  the  self-state  ?  wanting  what  ?     How  do 
these  imperfect  interpretations  (instinctive  views)  arise  ?     Was  it  a  life 
not  altruistic  '?     How  and  what  was  Adam's  state  of  innocence  ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  just  such  an  anticipation  ?     Surely  it  arose  from  the 
larger  spiritual  life,  and  failed  also  from  that  larger  life.    And  this  fail- 
ure must  be,  because  of  the  imperfection  ;  there  must  be  the  nutrition 
that  the  true  development  and  unifying  may  be.    Yet  this  first  instinct- 
ive view,  rather  than  the  opposite,  is  the  truth.     It  is  imperfect,  the 
other  is  a  misrepresentation ;  it  is  less  good,  the  other  is  (relatively) 
^vil ;  it  is  marred  by  not-being,  the  other  is  produced  by  the  not-being. 

The  resistance  to  chemical  action  may  be  either  from  previous  life  or 
from  other  chemical  action.  So  in  mind  it  may  be  either  from  previous 
hypothesis,  or  from  mental  action  of  similar  kind — from  other  instinctive 
or  «  chemical ';  in  this  case  also  arising  from  the  consequences  of  the  anti- 
cipation in  relation  to  other  mental  action  wh  is  opposite  to  it  ?  So  it 
all  resolves  itself  into  thought  in  least  resistance — the  instinctive  view 
itself  wh  is  resisted  being  but  a  function  of  some  previous  nutrition, 
i.  e.  some  thought  in  least  resistance : — an  endless  chain. 

Think  how  in  respect  to  a  hypothesis,  as  soon  as  ever  we  see  it  to  be 
unnecessary  we  leave  it  out  at  once      We  cannot  retain  it,  save  as  ne- 
cessary :  the  function  of  the  mind  is  to  unify.     If  it  is  unnecessary  it 
is  wrong ;  it  is  in  fact,  not-being ;  and  is  necessarily,  rightly,  destroyed. 
See  how  the  words  necessary  and  right  are  one. — If  we  can  have  one 
hypothesis  instead  of  two,  we  necessarily  have  the  one.     Yet  a  hypo- 
thesis is  that  wh  is  necessary  for  us  ;  i.  e.  seems  necessary  to  our  con- 
ceptions.    [Now  compare  hypotheses  to  our  evil  deeds.]     It  has  only  a 
relative  necessity,  but  then  necessity  is  one  with  Being ;  so  surely  it  is 
that  wh  has  only  a  relative  being,  but  this  is  the  not :  so  hypothesis  is 
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not-being  again  ?  "We  introduce  hypothesis  because  it  is  necessary,  and 
reject  when  it  is  unnecessary;  this  rejection  being  also  necessary.  The 
introduction  and  rejection  of  it  are  both  in  least  resistance ;  i.  e.  both 
love.  It  is  love  that  makes  necessity.  "We  introduce  hypothesis  think- 
ing it  love,  and  reject  it  finding  it  not  to  be  love.  The  hypothesis  is 
essentially  a  '  not,'  i.  e.  unnecessary ;  and  yet  it  is  necessary  (i.e.  Being) 
for  us,  because  of  the  '  not '  in  us.  So  all  these  things  around  us  are 
truly  '  not,'  yet  they  are  to  us  because  of  the  '  not '  in  us.  The  phy- 
sicalness  and  passiveness  are  not,  but  they  are  to  us  because  of  our  phy- 
sicalness,  i.  e.  inertia,  or  spiritual  not-being. 

But  now,  how  can  hypothesis  be  seen  to  be  one  with  the  opposite  ? 
[as  nutrition  is  with  function.]     There  are  cases  in  the  mental  life  in 
wh  the  chemical  is  resisted  by  the  chemical,  not  by  the  nutritive; 
the  instinctive  by  other  instinctive,  or  unifying,  not  by  hypothesis ;  e.g. 
religious  instincts  are  often  the  resistance  to  unifyings  or  interpretative 
speculations— e.  g.  to  the  'development'  theory.     So  the  cohesion  of  the 
medium  resists  the  gravitation  of  the  earth.  —  Thus  the  divergent  action 
may  originate. 

The  character  of  Genius  is  that  it  sees  its  conceptions.     Therefore  it 
observes  less,  having  less  need,  as  it  were,  of  observation.     So  Shakes- 
peare ;  no  man  saw  his  conceptions  perhaps  more  distinctly,  yet  nearly 
all  his  plots  are  derived  from  books.    We  think  he  so  accurately  observed 
the  men  around  him ;  yet  he  seems  not  to  have  written  a  single  play 
founded  on  that  wh  was  taking  place  around  him,  not  a  single  drama  of 
his  own  times  and  scenes.     All  are  what  he  pictured  to  himself,  and 
often  from  the  most  indifferent  accounts.     He  was  a  reader ;  and  so 
gaining  conceptions  of  certain  men  and  events,  he  saw  them,  and  said 
what  he  saw  and  heard.     Genius  is  always  metaphysical  and  destructive 
— destroying  hypotheses,  i.  e.  creating.     [Yes,  destroying  not-being  is 
true  creation.     Yet  it  could  not  be  the  first,  the  actual,   absolute  cre- 
tion,  before  wh  was  no  not-being.     It  is  relative  creation.]     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  man  of  great  observation,  or 
that  he  did  not  describe  characters  he  actually  observed ;  but  I  say  he 
interpreted  by  means  of  others'  representations,  (by  theory  or  false  re- 
presentation), by  virtue  of  his  organization  merely.     And  having  thus 
the  clue  he  observed ;  having  the  key,  he  interpreted  what  was  around 
him  ;  but  not  till  after,  by  means  of  books,  he  had  interpreted.    So  with 
physical  morphology — not  a  result  of  observation,  nor  created  by  a  good 
observer ;  but  having  gained  the  interpretation  by  means  of  false  theories, 
the  facts  can  be  at  once  seen  and  interpreted.     So  the  new  nutrition 
comes  from  development  of  grade. — May  not  Swedenborg's  visions  be 
exaggerations  of  this  seeing  of  conceptions  on  the  part  of  Genius :  and 
the  clue  to  them  be  here  ? 

The  development  of  the  human  mind — how  beautiful  a  life  it  must  be 
to  a  Being  capable  of  seeing  it  as  a  whole.     Is  not  this  human  mind 
the  mind  of  the  one  humanity  ?  but  then  surely  not  of  impersonal  hu- 
manity, because  how  can  such  have  a  mind,  i.  e.  passion,  at  all  ? 

Respecting  the  different  races  of  men — how  disconnected,  and  with  no 
mutual  dependence,  they  seem  to  be  ;  yet  surely  it  is  not  really  so ;  they 
are  separated  centres  of  nutrition,  designed  to  unite  into  a  whole  here- 
after. No  one  wd  be  as  it  is  but  for  the  existence  of  all  the  others :  the 
perfect  effect  of  none  could  be  without  all  the  others. — With  regard  to 
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Art,  (and  the  same  with  all)  the  point  is  not  whether  any  given  thing 
is  in  itself  bad  and  wrong,  but  whether  it  does  not  go  to  make  up  a 
perfect  whole,  to  wh  it  is  essential.     It  is  evil,  because  seen  in  Time. 

"With  respect  to  barbarous  nations  wh  seem  to  take  no  part  in  the  in- 
tellectual or  moral  development  of  the  race — well,  the  body  is  not  all 
brain.     Suppose  we  are  the  brain  ?     "Without  those  other  races  I  do  not 
believe  we  shd  exist,  even  physically. 

"We  see  things  as  evil  by  seeing  them  separately,  that  is  by  seeing 
them  wrongly,  in  Time.  Things  seen  in  Time  are  seen  as  evil ;  but  all 
make  up  a  perfect  whole.  In  '  eternity '  is  no  evil.  There  is  no  positive 
evil,  but  only  results  of  a  '  not,'  or  want ;  and  this  clearly  is  only  in  re- 
lation to  'not,'  i.  e.  to  time.  Evil  and  time  are  correlative  and  insepar- 
able :  even  as  self-personality  is  from  not-being,  so  are  both  time  and 
evil.  Think  how  we,  in  Time,  know  good  only  by  evil,  arrive  at  it  only 
thro'  evil,  are  made  perfect  only  through  suffering.  Do  I  not  see  how 
time  is  from  the  inertia  or  selfishness  in  us,  in  this  very  fact  of  its  being 
acting  for  results.  Time  has  its  origin  and  basis  thus  in  the  moral,  i.e. 
in  the  absence  of  the  moral.  Inertia  necessarily  makes  Time  :  it  sepa- 
rates the  cause  from  the  effect. 

How  the  doctrine  of  the  non-consciousness  of  the  animals  puts  right 
the  relation  of  brain  and  mind.     Of  course  the  brain  cannot  think  in 
the  conscious  sense — cannot  be  conscious — the  brain  being  a  result  of 
consciousness,  not  a  cause.     But  there  is  in  the  brain  the  most  exact 
adaptation  to  subserve  all  those  processes  wh  we  perceive  as  Thought,  all 
are  in  its  organization  ;  and  this  is  involved  equally  in  the  view  of  the 
brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind — its  adaptation  by  organization  to  all  the 
mental  processes.  Can  we  see  any  difficulty  in  the  physical  processes  of  the 
cerebrum  being  perceived  as  Thought  ?     I  think  not. — A  steam  engine 
gives  almost  more  ground  for  a  belief  in  its  consciousness,  &c.,  than  any 
animal.     Just  touch  it  in  a  particular  way,  and  it  will  put  in  motion 
a  hundred  '  organs,'  and  weave  you  a  carpet,  or  such  like.  It  has  senses; 
and,  if  it  were  desired,  could  be  made  to  see  or  hear  as  well  as  feel — 
i.  e.  be  put  in  operation  by  light  or  sound. 

What  a  vain  absurdity  is  that  attempt  to  shut  men  up  to  certain  opi- 
nions by  showing  that  there  is  no  alternative — i.  e.  logically — between 
them  and  something  very  monstrous  (e.  g.  between  'verbal  inspiration  ' 
and  '  atheism.')  What  a  misconception  it  shows  of  the  mental  life. 
Suppose  it  granted ;  well,  then  let  us  be  illogical.  Are  we  not  told  that 
such  things  cannot  be  proved  by  logic,  are  not  within  the  scope  of  rea- 
son ?  How  inconsistent,  then,  this  making  our  logic  the  final  appeal. 
Why  cannot  men  see  that  such  dilemmas  are  meant  to  help  us  on,  not 
to  crush  us  down  ? 

How  simple  an  unification  it  is  if  we  consider  that  sensations  (or  con- 
sciousness) are  the  sole  and  only  fact,  and  that  matter  or  substance  is  a 
hypothesis,  an  inference,  purely  a  mental  affair.     To  this  surely  it  must 
come — that  in  fact  the  actual  is  only  the  moral.     The  oneness  of  the 
physical  and  psychical  will  then  be  clear. — Yet  this  is  not  quite  the 
thing.     There  is  the  difference :  this  body  of  ours  is  different  from  our 
mind,  and  this  natural  world  too.   I  think  this  must  be  an  '  anticipation,' 
an  unifying  without  the  discrimination. 

By  seeing  that  animals  are  not  truly  conscious,  will  not  poetry  receive 
a  great  development  ?     When  once  we  see  that  in  ascribing  human 
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affections  to  animals  we  are  really  speaking  poetically,  the  justification 
and  foundation  of  poetry  will  be  apparent  to  all ;  for  none  can  help 
speaking  so  of  animals.     And  when  once  we  are  aware  of  this,  the  ex- 
tension of  such  a  mode  of  speaking  to  all  things  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course,  so  that  perhaps  ultimately  will  not  the  poetic  entirely  super- 
sede the  scientific  forms  of  speech  ?  [they  were  the  first  and  may  be  the 
last.]  This  will  be  an  accord  between  Nature  and  the  soul  of  man  :   ex- 
cluding all  our  abstractions  about  matter  and  force,  we  may  come  to 
have  again  a  spiritual  or  real  language.     Yes,  I  mean  this  fully — that 
it  shd  be  recognized  that  that  expression  wh  brings  natural  objects  into 
oneness  with  our  own  Being,  our  moral  Being  especially,  is  the  only  true 
way  of  speaking,  the  only  one  that  really  meets  the  case  or  expresses 
the  facts.     Nature  is  holy  action,  or  holy  Being,  and  only  so  can  rightly 
be  spoken  of;  and  it  will  be  felt  that  any  other  way  of  speaking  is  by 
the  introduction  of  hypotheses — arbitrary  conceptions — from  ourselves. 
"We  shall  feel  that  a  flower  is  '  thirsty,'  not  speak  of  too  little  fluid  ; 
we  shall  have  recourse  to  the  material  modes  of  expression  only  when 
we  speak  for  special  and  merely  material  purposes,  and  with  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  case,  that  we  are  using  explo- 
ded chimeras.     Perhaps  we  shall  not  use  them.     The  actual  language, 
being  well  understood,  will  suffice  for  scientific  purposes  as  well,  except 
perhaps  for  cases  of  exact  measurement  of  phenomena;   [which  is  not 
very  often  necessary  when  they  are  known  and  all  reduced  to  one  axiom.] 

The  wrongnesses  of  humanity  are  in  Time,  as  the  artist  uses  wrong- 
nesses  in  space ;  we  must  look  at  Time  as  one,  to  see  it  right. 

Consider  how  the  mental  life  of  the  whole  is  made  up  by  many  lives, 
all  similar  to  that  whole  :  so  surely  it  must  be  in  respect  to  the  physical. 

It  is  a  misapprehension  to  conceive  of  the  '  spirit  of  an  age  '  expressing 
itself,  otherwise  than  thro'  an  individual,  as  on  the  'mythical'  hypothesis. 
[As  that  Homer,  e.  g.,  was  not  a  person,  but  that  a  collection  of  old 
poems  goes  by  his  name.     Doubtless  Homer,  being  the  interpreter  of 
that  age,  used  previous  materials  ;  like  Shakespeare.]     In  this  light 
how  interesting  is  Plato's  constant  reference  to  Socrates ;  he  also  is  an  in- 
terpreter and  user  of  previous  materials.    Is  it  not  probable  indeed  that 
Plato  most  essentially  altered,  indeed  truly  interpreted,   Socrates'  doc- 
trines ?  or  was  Socrates  the  interpreter,  and  Plato  truly  the  disciple  ? 
I  incline  to  think  partly  (perhaps)  both. — If  Socrates  had  not  been  the 
interpreter  it  is  doubtful  whether  Plato  could  have  been  so  full  of  af- 
fectionate veneration  for  him.     It  is  interesting  that  Socrates  was  a 
talker  and  not  a  writer. 

The  interpreter  does  express  his  age — humanity  in  that  period.    This 
expression  is  ever  made  thro'  an  individual.     See  a  beautiful  instance 
here  of  the  life :  the  belief  in  individuals  is  suppressed  because  of  its 
imperfection,  it  is  arbitrary ;  thus  comes  a  hypothesis  with  the  opposite 
view,  viz.  the  '  expression  of  the  age.'     It  is  not  seen  that   the  '  ex- 
pression of  the  age  '  is  the  very  fact  of  an  individual  man  ;  it  is  thought 
these  are  opposite,  contrary,  that  having  the  one  we  cannot  have  the 
other  ;    whereas,    in   point   of  fact,   the   two    are   absolutely   one.' 
Save  as  an  '  expression  of  the  age '  we  can  have  no  man,  especially 
no    Genius;    and   save   as    an  individual   man   we   can  have   no    '  ex- 
pression of  the  age.'     So  these  two  opinions  become    one,    and   give 
us  the  truth,  the  depth  :  we  '  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,'  as  we  prophetically 
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say.  [Why  shd  prophecy  seem  incredible  to  us,  when  all  our  ordinary 
•words  are  prophecies,  '  foretellings,'  of  truths  as  yet  unknown  ?]  The 
individual  man  who  thus  interprets,  it  is  true,  does  more  than  one  man 
can  do,  but  the  understanding  of  the  mental  life  will  make  this  simple. 
If  we  had  not  direct  personal  evidence  about  Shakespeare  we  shd  never 
believe  in  him  as  a  man.  There  could  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  the 
intellectual  life  than  this  ;  and  how  the  fact  suppressed  may  be  perfectly 
true,  altho'  it  seems  to  us  necessarily  otherwise — how  we  can  only  un- 
derstand the  fact  as  it  truly  is,  by  first  thinking  it  false,  feeling  our- 
selves obliged  to  suppress  it — how  the  opposite  is  the  very  affirmation  of 
the  fact  wh  is  denied  for  the  sake  of  it :  and  yet  how  the  denial  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  understanding  the  view,  because  of  its  imperfectness.  The 
imperfect  view,  or  arbitrary  fact,  must  be  seen  to  be  impossible,  before 
we  can  see  it  as  a  necessary  fact ;  it  must  be  denied  as  arbitrary  before 
it  can  be  seen  as  necessary  [or  under  law].  I  must  trace  how  the  sup- 
pression comes  from  added  knowledge,  from  polar  thought,  from  the  in- 
herent feeling  in  us  of  the  necessity  of  Tightness  or  law  for  every  fact ; 
and  how  by  the  suppression  of  the  fact  comes  a  vacancy  wh  is  filled  ne- 
cessarily by  a  hypothesis — this  hypothesis  determined  and  regulated 'by 
the  fact  wh  is  suppressed,  wh  thus  of  course  exists  as  its  law.  The  en- 
tire process  is  the  turning  an  arbitrary  fact,  i.  e.  a  fact  of  wh  we  do  not 
perceive  the  necessity  or  the  law,  into  a  necessary  one ;  i.  e.  one  of  wh 
we  do  perceive  the  necessity  or  law :  the  fact  itself  not  being  in  the 
least  affected  by  all  this,  of  course.  The  process  is  merely  one  of  rela- 
tion to  us,  interpreting  the  unknown  (or  arbitrary)  into  known  or  holy. 
It  is  like  interpreting  the  physical  into  the  moral.  The  physical  to  us 
is  merely  arbitrary  ;  we  see  no  reason  or  necessity  for  it ;  but  the  moral 
is  necessary,  is  known. 

This  intellectual  process  is  merely  an  affair  of  the  relation  of  facts, 
'  actualities  '  to  us  ;   of  making  us  know  them  as  necessary  or  right.     It 
shd  not  affect  our  belief  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  only  our  mode  of 
regarding  those  facts.     When  anything  wh  is  a  mere  fact  to  us,  and  ar- 
bitrary, is  to  become  to  us  a  fact  necessary  or  right,  i.  e.  known,  it  must 
become  so  by  being  first  intellectually  suppressed,  but  by  growing  know- 
ledge, not  arbitrarily,  or  for  results.  Here  is  a  pretty  instance  of  the  one- 
ness of  humanity,  forming  an  intellectual  whole.  Some  men  do  the  suppres- 
sion, some  the  gathering  the  additional  knowledge,  some  the  re-assertion 
of  the  fact  as  one  with  its  opposite.     The  taking  food,  the  assimilation, 
the  function.     Here  is  a  clue  to  the  '  organization  '  of  this  mental  hu- 
manity, the  parts  represented  by  the  various  classes  of  men. — Now  I 
see  how  the  introduction  of  hypotheses  is  nutrition.     And  this  is  the 
very  life  of  humanity :  to  take  it  from  the  arbitrary  and  constitute  it 
necessary,  holy.     That  is  the  function  of  the  intellect  in  general. 

The  insensibility  from  chloroform  (wh  often  leaves  the  outward  signs 
of  pain)  agrees  with  the  view  of  the  unconsciousness  of  animals.  And 
upon  every  view  there  must  be  in  the  brain  the  entire  organization  and 
the  force  requisite  for  effecting  all  the  physical  operations  connected 
with  consciousness.  This  suffices.  The  consciousness  is  not  necessary 
for  the  physical.  To  have  a  conscious  Being  in  relation  to  the  physical, 
some  '  Being  '  must  be  in  relation  to  this  '  brain ' ;  but  to  call  in  core- 
sciousness  to  account  for  the  physical  phna,  is  absurd.  It  is  from  these 
physical  processes  that  the  consciousness  arises;  it  is  founded  upon 
them,  not  they  arising  from  it. 
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Of  all  modes  of  thinking,  that  wh  seems  the  very  wrongest  [if  it  be 
possible  for  any  to  be  wrong]  is  that  of  ' refusing  to  face  the  fact';  i.  e. 
refusing  to  admit  a  clear  and  simple  inference  because  it  seems  to  involve 
some  ulterior  unwelcome  consequence.     It  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  intellectual  processes  shd  regulate  the  belief ;  and  what  happens  • 
is,  besides  the  mischief  done  to  the  belief,  that  the  belief  re-acts  and 
spoils  the  thinking,  introduces  an  extraneous  resistance,  produces  dis- 
tortion.    The  right  thinking  (the  good)  must  be  not  for  results  ;  it  must 
not  be  thinking  with  regard  to  what  will  do  well.    [Is  not  this  suppres- 
sion ?  we  suppress  what  we  ought  to  think  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
something.]      The  thought  must  not  be  with  reference  to  other  ideas, 

but  that  wh  it  is  necessarily  or  for  itself.    See  it  in  music  how  N 's 

harmonies  are  bad  because  the  notes  are  j  ust  put  arbitrarily  for  results  ; 
good  harmonies  are  where  each  part  is  right  in  itself.     When  all  are 
thus  right,  all  must  be  conformable  to  each  other  ;  and  all  the  best  re- 
sults, because  all  are  one.     The  necessity  of  each  arises  from  all  the 
others ;  therefore  only  by  that  Tightness  or  necessity  of  each  can  it  be 
thus  adapted.     In  harmonizing  music  each  part  is  from  all  the  others : 
So  m  Thought,  we  must  not  alter  one  for  another,  but  let  it  take  the 
direction  of  least  resistance.     Again,  organization,  the  law  of  least  re- 
sistance (or  necessity),  is  holiness  :  it  is  universal  Tightness.     To  make 
life,  to  create,  it  is  only  necessary  to  do  right.     This  also  is  the  life  of 
thinking.    When  we  think  of  God  adapting,  making  things  for  a  pur- 
pose, working  for  results,  we  put  Him  as  it  were  on  a  lower  plane  of 
Being  than  our  own  highest  level. — The  men  who  have  ever  done  good 
in  thinking  have  ever  been  those  who  have  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
think  rightly,  who  wd  think  out  the  truth  regardless  of  consequences, 
[lovers  of  truth,  i.  e.  of  God].     But  at  how  fearful  a  sacrifice  and  trial 
and  temptation,  at  a  cost  of  what  misery  to  themselves,  when  they  have 
seemed  to  see  the  very  foundations  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  swept  away 
by  an  inexorable  logic.     All  from  the  mistake  as  to  the  function  of  the 
intellect ! — no  more  of  this  surely  now.     Yet  why  was  it  necessary  ? — 
what  worthy  end  of  all  this  agony  ?     Is  not  this  the  parallel  to  the 
pangs  of  childbirth  ? 

The  mental  life  hitherto  has  been  a  process  of  true  development.     I 
have  conceived  it  as  parallel  to  that  of  physical  life.     Is  there  not  this 
analogy  also  :  that  now  perhaps  it  has  reached  its  perfect  development 
in  becoming  spiritual,  even  as  the  physical  attains  its  development  in 
the  spiritual  Being,  or  Man  ?     Now,  perhaps,  there  will  be  no  more  de- 
velopment, but  only  extension  or  multiplication,  even  as  with  man.  But 
will  development  of  a  new  or  higher  kind  take  its  place  ?  even  as  the 
organization  and  development  of  Humanity  succeeds  to  the  development 
of  the  physical  world,  from  wh  physical  humanity  ensues. 

The  '  not '  of  all  but  the  moral  is  seen  in  this — that  the  perfection  of 
science  and  metaphysics  comes  just  to  their  self-abnegation,  as  it  were ; 
is  found  in  their  entire  subservience  to  the  moral.  Science  shows  Nature 
to  be  a  mere  symbol  of  the  spiritual :  Thought  shows  the  intellect  to  be 
a  mere  instrument  for  the  service  of  the  spiritual. — I  have  wondered 
why  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  imagine  that  the  intellect  ought  to  deter- 
mine belief,  and  for  such  things  to  be  suffered  in  consequence.     Now  I 
see :  it  is  necessary  that  intellectual  processes  shd  be  felt  to  have  a  spi- 
ritual end ;  or  they  wd  never  have  been,  or  be,  carried  out.  Now  we  see 
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that  scientific  and  metaphysical  labor  do  have  a  moral  meaning  and 
value ;  and  we  can  go  on  without  that  false  idea  of  their  connection ;  but 
before  we  saw  this  we  could  not  have  done  so.  Therefore  this  confusion 
was  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  intellectual  activity.  All  inter- 
preters of  Nature  have  been  spiritual  men — mystics.  [Bacon  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  physical  merely  in  itself :  but  was  Bacon  truly  an  in- 
terpreter ?] 

Once  more  :  all  this  misery  that  results  from  intellectual  doubt  is 
from  our  spiritual  deadness,  from  our  not  having  seen  that  the  actual 
was  absolute  and  the  intellectual  subordinate  to  it :  therefore  is  it  not 
also  the  case  that  all  suffering  is  also  from  our  spiritual  deadness?  this 
indeed  causing  us  to  be  physical.      From  intellectual  pleasure  and  its 
sufferings  can  we  get  to  understand  the  how  and  why  of  sensation  alto- 
gether ?     "We  have  had  this  suffering  from  intellectual  progress,  because 
being  spiritual — i.  e.  having  spiritual  necessities — we  did  not  appreciate 
the  spiritual ;  there  was  that  in  us  wh  is  not  spiritual,  and  the  spiritual 
was  in  some  sense  subordinated  to  it.     Now  how  are  we  to  apply  this 
to  bodily  pains  ? 

•Nutritive'  men  oppose  to  generalizations  [axioms  tho' they  be],  parti- 
cular facts,  of  wh  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  do  not  see  that  such 
facts  are  included.     Is  it  not  one  great  thing  in  interpreting,  not  to  look 
at  too  much  ?  not  to  be  deterred  from  being  assured  of  one  thing  or  fact 
because  we  do  not  know  others.     In  a  word,  it  is  seeing  ;  and  depends 
on  our  perception,  not  on  our  will.     It  depends  on  the  sympathy,  which 
causes  false  representations,  '  theories,'  to  be  distasteful.     What  is  this 
deeper  sympathy,  wh  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  interpreters,  tho'  pro- 
ducing such  different  results ;  why  is  it  and  must  it  be  ?     How  come 
they  to  have  it  ?     Why  must  the  organization  wh  constitutes  the  man 
of  Genius  exist  when  and  where  it  does  ?     It  depends  on  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity ;  this  is  proved  by  the  controversy  about  '  mythical ' 
persons,  &c  ;  the  interpreter  must  be — is — the  expression  of  his  age. 
Now  why  must  he  be  ?  and  why  so  many  nutritive  men  for  one  functional  ? 
"We  can  only  see  this  by  looking  on  the  human  mind  as  one  living  whole, 
and  individuals  as  merely  subordinate ;  and  then  this  is  involved  too — 
and  it  is  a  great  conception — that  the  bodily  existence,  wh  is  inseparable 
from  the  intellectual,  is  equally  necessary  and  merely  subordinate  to  the 
evolution  of  humanity.     Yet  this  bodily  existence  depends  on  the  ma- 
terial as  well  as  mental  conditions.  So  we  get  a  profounder  glimpse  of  the 
great  humanity,  composed  of  bodies  of  men  as  well.  Surely  the  inability 
to  conceive  this  bodily  existence  as  a  necessary  part  of  human  evolution 
has  been  in  part  the  cause  of  the  suppression  of  the  individual  existence 
of  men,  when  it  was  seen  that  their  works  were  necessary.     And  has 
there  not  been  a  similar  feeling  in  respect  to  the  denial  of  (rod's  action 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  processes  of  Nature  were  by  law,  or  necessary? 
How  could  the  necessary  evolution  of  the  human  mind  produce  material 
bodies  ?  so  how  can  God's  direct  act  do  material  thigns  ?      Seeing  that 
matter  is  the  '  not '  all  is  simple.     This  assumption  of  matter  [the  hy- 
pothesis or  '  not ']  causes  the  suppression  of  the  fact.     It,  tho'  a  'not,' 
stands  for  something  to  us,  and  therefore  excludes  necessarily  the  true 
fact.     Trace  in  more  cases  how  the  '  not '  causes  suppression.     It  is 
only  seeing  in  the  concrete  what  I  know  as  the  axiom,  the  Law :  this  is 
another  view  of  the  life  from  resistance. — Is  there  not  in  truth  a  disproof 
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of  the  existence  of  matter  in  the  very  fact  that  the  development  of 
mental  and  moral  humanity  determines  this  bodily  existence  of  men  ? 

"With  regard  to  Inspiration  again — does  not  the  suppressing  it  come 
from  the  hypothesis  of  mind,  as  if  it  were  itself  a  power  or  cause  ?  It 
is  because  we  suppose  something  besides  the  spiritual  or  actual.  We  do 
not  see  that  all  that  truly  is  in  all  these  things  is  spiritual,  i.  e.  the  Di- 
vine Being,  or  Act  [in  the  form  either  of  creator  or  creature]  but  equally 
so  Divine.  So  the  function  of  the  intellect  must  be  the  exclusion  of  hy- 
pothesis ;  this  is  the  same  as  the  conversion  ef  the  unknown  into  the 
known  or  moral.  This  suppression  is  over  when  all  is  seen  as  spiritual. 

It  is  the  essence  of  Science  to  know  what  must  be  from  an  observation 
of  what  is ;  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  must  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  observed  :  but  this  is  of  the  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  arbitrary; 
and  all  generalization  has  just  this  value  :  of  representing  as  necessary, 
or  under  law,  what  before  was  arbitrary  to  us.  See  how  Comte  himself 
claims  this  as  the  special  glory  of  mathematics  ;  how  large  a  proportion 
is  by  abstract  reasoning,  in  proportion  to  the  facts  of  observation.  This 
is  what  I  seek  to  do ;  to  show  the  necessary,  as  deduced  from  what  is 
simply  observed,  or  arbitrary. 

Do  not  the  '  nutritive  '  men,  as  it  were,  look  at  too  much  together,  to 
see  it  rightly — do  they  not  want  concentrativeness  ?  And  yet  the  inter- 
preters, who  are  thus  concentrative  in  the  mode  of  working,  obtain  the 
universal  views.  '  Tota  in  minimis.'  Seeing  one  thing  rightly  is  seeing 
all ;  because  all  is  the  same  as  the  one,  if  we  can  get  the  right  relation. 
This  is  interpretation :  seeing  one  thing  rightly,  and  getting  so  the  key. 
— But  we  shd  remember  ever,  that  the  function  cannot  be  till  the  nutri- 
tion is  ;  and  never  use  force  except  knowing  that  we  are  making  nutri- 
tion by  suppression  ;  and,  knowing  that,  we  do  not  suppress ;  i.e,  only  con- 
sciously, and  for  the  end ;  we  live  a  conscious  instead  of  an  unconscious 
life.  Here  is  the  analogy  again  of  developed  intellect  to  man  ;  conscious 
now  instead  of  unconscious ;  working  for  purpose  and  with  design,  in- 
stead of  by  blind  unconscious  instinct ;  with  peace  and  harmony  instead 
of  in  mutual  war.  Becoming  spiritual,  the  intellectual  '  life  '  becomes 
also  at  once  conscious  and  intelligent ;  truly  rational  instead  of  merely 
instinctive ;  perceiving  and  regulating  now  what  was  before,  but  unper- 
ceived. — If  one  thing  must  be  so,  it  is  so,  whatever  other  things  may  be. 
This  is  the  difference  between  interpretation  and  theory  :  in  theory,  or 
putting  things  as  they  may  be,  we  are  obliged  to  look  at  all  possible  facts 
to  see  that  we  allow  due  weight  to  all :  but  not  in  interpretation.  Thus 
it  is  that  '  nutritive '  men  find  it  so  difficult  to  put  themselves  right  in 
relation  to  an  interpretation.  They  look  at  it  in  a  wrong  way ;  judge 
of  it  as  they  wd  of  a  theory,  cannot  see  the  mnst  be ;  they  are  not  used 
to  that  mode  of  thought :  they  are  contrivers,  not  seers.  This  is  right 
in  its  wrongness.  Their  thought  is  resisted  and  distorted  by  extraneous 
elements ;  just  as  men  who  make  their  thought  agree  with  moral  or 
other  convictions.  This  is  the  habit  of  mind  wh  expresses  itself  in  re- 
fusing to  draw  a  clear  inference  because  of  some  inadmissible  corollary. 
Nutrition  is  by  consideration  of  many ;  interpretation  by  seeing  one. 

As says,  the  truth  itself  must  be  perfectly  simple  ;  difficulty  and 

obscurity  must  be  from  our  way  of  looking  at  it.     But  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  if  we  can  look  wrongly,  we  cannot  look  rightly.     '  Diffi- 
culty '  is  in  complication ;  but  the  ultimate  fact  cannot  be  complicated. 
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It  is  a  wrong  conception  we  have  of  the  eternal  state,  as  one  of  intel- 
lectual advance.     It  will  not  be  intellectual  at  all ;  intellect  is  physical. 
It  will  be  moral :  is  it  really  true  that  that  is  nothing  to  us — that  when 
we  take  away  the  intellectual  nothing  remains  ?     How  clear  it  is  that 
our  intellectual  darkness  comes  from  our  spiritual  death,  wh  makes  us 
put  hypotheses  for  facts  because  not  seeing  the  actual :  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  revelation. — Then  how  comes  the  revelation  ?  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  the  final  cause  ;  we  must  have  the  efficient  cause  too.     Is  not 
the  progress  of  the  mind  ever  from  final  to  efficient  causes  ? 

Respecting  the  development  of  the  intellect,  and  its  being  now  in  the 
final,  or  human,  stage ;  look  at  the  physical.     So  long  as  animal  life 
was  physical  only,  so  long  as  only  mammals  and  quadrumana  were  upon 
the  earth,  there  was  not  only  multiplication  of  life  to  be  accomplished, 
but  its  development  also.     But  when  once  life  had  reached  the  human 
stage  and  had  become  subservient  to  the  spiritual  as  it  is  in    man,  then 
was  no  more  development,  only  extension,  and  the  life  that  flows  out  of 
humanity.     So  with  the  intellect :  it  has  had  just  such  a  development ; 
and  so  long  as  it  was  merely  intellectual,  it  also  had  development  to 
achieve.     But  now  that  it  has  attained  to  the  spiritual  stage,  and  has 
become  subservient  to  the  moral,  it  also  has  no  more  development  to  go 
thro',  only  extension,  and  those  new  forms  of  life  wh  belong  to  the  spi- 
ritual being. — I  think  we  shall  see  another  parallel  in  the  social  life. 

Could  we  trace  this  parallel  between  the  social  and  intellectual  first  ? 
What  in  respect  to  intellect  is  out  present  competitive  social  state  ?  is  it 
not  parallel  to  our  material  nutritive  Science  ?  Both  wholly  suppressing 
the  spiritual,  wh  exists,  as  it  were,  outside  of  it,  but  powerless  over  it ; 
like  conscience  in  respect  to  men;  with  rightful  authority,  but  rejected 
and  disobeyed.  But  remember  that  we  take  an  inverted  view  of  the 
affair :  e.  g.  it  is  not  first  the  bodily  development,  and  then,  when  that 
is  complete,  the  mental  or  intellectual  begins  :  the  intellectual  is  before, 
and  cause  of,  the  bodily ;  even  as  the  spiritual  is  before  the  intellectual. 
There  was  no  '  material,'  till  there  was  the  mind  to  think  of  it.  As  the 
mental  is  from  the  not-spiritual,  is  the  physical  from  the  not-mental  ? 

Does  the  material  come  out  of  the  mental  by  a  '  not '?   So  the  spiritual 
unfolds  itself  by  '  not,'  by  successive  'nots';  each  new  form  of  existence 
so  produced  being  again  suppressed  ?     Trace  this  development  of  the 
mental  life  up  to  the  spiritual  or  human  grade.     It  still  exists  of  course 
in  the  lower  forms,  and  usefully  so,  even  as  the  lower  animals  still  exist 
and  usefully,  for  man — tho'  many  of  them  to  his  detriment.     Will  not 
this  latter  also  be  the  case  with  the  mental  too  ?  if  so,  surely  he  will 
destroy  them.     After  this  development  of  the  mental  life,  must  we  not 
have  degraded  forms  of  the  intellectual,  which  man  must  exterminate  ? 
Does  not  this  seem  to  give  us  an  interest  in  and  a  oneness  with  all  the 
successive  lower  forms  of  life  ?  for  as  we  know  that  the  intellectual  life 
in  all  these  low  forms  wh  it  has  passed,  (mischievous  and  degraded  as 
some  of  them  have  been)  was  truly  the  human  intellect — that  same  wh 
has  now  become  a  mere  instrument  of  the  spiritual ;  so  were  not  all 
these  lower  bodily  forms  truly  human  in  the  same  sense  ?     Man's  body, 
the  human  body  subservient  to  the  spiritual,  could  not  have  been  without 
them ;  they  are  the  very  same  thing  or  fact.  So  humanity  in  some  sense 
must  include  all  animal  life ;  and  animal  life  is  all  from  humanity  by 
the  '  not.'     See  the  analogy  of  diseases  to  the  normal  state  of  the  lower 
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animals,  ['  The  serpent  is  gouty.']  So  is  there  not  an  analogy  of  men- 
tal and  moral  diseases  too  ?  The  lower  the  animals  the  less  of  humanity 
is  in  them ;  so  in  the  lower  mental  forms.  [And  so  also  spiritually  ?] 

This  is  man's  relation  to  the  universe ;  for  as  the  hodily  relation  ex- 
tends to  all  animal  life,  it  must  also  extend  beyond,  even  to  all ;  for 
life  is  from,  and  one  with,  the  inorganic.     Now  shall  I  not  be  able  to 
invert,  and  so  to  understand,  the  doctrine  of  least  resistance  whereby 
development  results,  and  see  it  in  its  true  direction  ?     I  have  traced  de- 
velopment in  some  sense  synthetically ;  now  I  have  to  treat  it  analytic- 
ally ?     Surely  so  I  should  get  it  into  a  positive  form,  viz.  that  of  action 
or  suppression — self-suppression,  as  it  were.     I  shall  be  able  to  trace  it 
by  less  and  less,  instead  of  more  and  more ;  -which  is  the  truest  way,  I 
think. 

But  to  go  back  to  this  idea  of  the  oneness  of  humanity  with  all  the 
lower  animal  races,  and  the  entire  animal  development. — It  is  interest- 
ing in  many  ways  :  not  only  in  reference  to  the  body,  explaining  the 
dependence  of  man  on  that  development ;  but  as  helping  to  a  conception 
of  how  man  is  one  with  all  this  world,  how  he  knows  it,  how  it  is  all  in 
him,  or  rather  comes  out  of  him  ?  and  there  must  be  the  same  oneness 
spiritually  with  the  universe  as  spiritual.     So  I  conceive  the  lower  ani- 
mal forms,  the  development  of  the  animal  creation,  is  the  embryo  of  the 
human  race ;  answering  so  to  the  embryonic  stages  of  the  individual 
man.     And  the  human  race  bears  the  same  relation  to  inferior  creatures 
that  the  individual  man  does  to  his  embryonic  state.     Is  that  embryo 
truly  man,  or  is  it  not  ?  a  question  equally  applicable  to  both.  The  eame 
question  arises  in  respect  to  both ;  viz.  when  and  how  the  spirit  comes 
into  it  and  it  becomes  rational.     See  what  relations  this  opens  between 
man  (as  a  whole,  humanity)  and  the  rest  of  the  spiritual  universe,  sug- 
gesting almost  a  parental  relation.     The  human  race,  thus  passing  thro' 
the  embryonic  process,  is  the  child,  surely,  of  some  Beings :  but  then 
this  is  only  material,  and  by  virtue  of  man's  '  not-being.'  So  was  Adam 
the  childhood  of  humanity  ?  Can  we  see  the  like  in  respect  to  individual 
children  ? — Then  how  were  the  beasts  brought  before  Adam  ?     Our  re- 
lation as  a  race  and  as  individuals  seems  to  be  inverse :  as  individuals 
we  are  conversant  with  that  wh  is  above  us  (i.  e.  in  our  childhood)  viz. 
with  our  parents  and  our  fellow  men :  as  a  race  we  are  conversant  with 
that  wh  is  below  us,  that  which  constituted  our  own  pre-human  state  or 
form.     "Was  not  unfallen  man  conversant,  as  the  child  is,  with  the  spi- 
ritual ?     '  Adam '  was  in  the  spiritual  world  as  a  child  is  in  '  society  ' ; 
but  by  the  '  death '  he  lost  all  this  perception ;  does  not  see  the  spirit- 
ual, the  true  Being,  but  only — what  ?  This  is  the  point ;  how  he  comes 
to  see  what  he  does,  and  what  this  truly  is. 

I  think  this  is  a  legitimate  parallel :  If  the  indiviuual  in  the  embryo- 
nic condition  is  truly  human,  then  is  the  whole  organic  life  truly  human. 
And  as  the  being  of  the  man  is  the  cause  of  the  embryo,  not 
the  embryo  of  the  man ;  so  is  humanity  the  cause  of  the  lower  animal 
world,  not  the  lower  animal  world  of  man  (i.  e.  bodily).  [This  is  a  help 
to  getting  our  view  right  in  relation  to  the  true  order  of  things  as  seen 
inverted  by  us.]  The  spiritual  is  the  true  cause,  the  fact,  the  actual. 
This  is  the  idea  I  have  had  before — of  the  animal  world  as  embryo,  and 
the  vegetable  world  as  placenta-  Humanity  as  physical,  is  it  not  in  an 
embryonic  state  ?  only  embryonic  while  physical,  not  rising  above  it  till 
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the  physical  ceases  ?  But  now,  whose  embryo,  in  whose  womb,  ia  the 
great  animal  world  ? — All  the  spiritual  must  be  one.  All  is  a  great  hu- 
manity, a  family  perhaps  of  which  humanity  is  one  member.  Spiritual 
Being  must  be  one.  And  as  all  family  relationships  constitute  unity,  as 
hnmanity  is  one  tho'  comprising  many  persons,  so  the  many  of  whom 
humanity  is  one,  are  also  one.  All  ones  consist  of  many.  Each  indivi- 
dual draws  his  line  of  unity  at  his  own  point ;  but  it  is  not  truly  there ; 
it  is  indeed  only  in  the  unity — the  whole ;  all  other  individuality  being 
from  separation.  But  the  aggregate  of  such  as  he  is  a  one,  an  individual, 
in  the  same  sense  as  he  is,  and  the  elements  which  he  comprises  also  are 
such  complete  unities  as  he,  such  individuals. 

If  the  spiritual  universe  be  an  '  organization,'  a  living  whole,  there 
must  be  there  the  relations  wh  we  see  in  the  physical.     Indeed,  they  are 
in  the  physical  only  because  they  are  in  the  spiritual.     We  must  learn  to 
regard  physical  things  not  as  the  actual  facts  but  as  types  merely ;  and 
all  this  'reality'  wh  makes  them  so  '  substantial '  as  arising  from  the  not. 
We  must  rise  from  the  physical  generation  development,  &c.,  up  to  the 
mental,  from  that  to  the  actual,  and  by  that  truly  know  the  lower.     Is 
the  physical  from  the  spiritual,  as  the  embryo  is  from  the  man  ? 

Can  we  not  understand  the  animal  development  by  aid  of  seeing  the  in- 
dividual as  the  embryo  ?  e.  g.,  is  the  degradation  of  animal  races  the  same 
as  the  degradation  of  embryonic  tissues ;  what  I  have  noted  under  the 
name  of  '  replacement '?     It  applies,  in  the  embryo,  both  to  the  various 
tissues,  as  such,  and  to  individual  organs ;  in  respect  to  wh  last  perhaps, 
it  is  best  seen — in  the  Thymus  gland  e.  g.,  wh  degenerates  ;  the  form  re- 
mains, the  vital  action  being  absent ;  so  we  have  degraded  forms.     This 
is  surely  the  idea  of  the  skeleton  ;  it  is  degraded,  abortive  parts.     So  we 
see  the  use  of  the  degraded  forms,  and  how  they  are  essential  to  the  ad- 
vance, and  even  to  the  perfection,  of  the  higher  forms.     It  is  absurd  to 
look  at  degraded  forms  as  anything  but  parts  of  the  development,  to 
dwell  on  them  as  showing  any  retrogression.     The  degradation  is  true 
enough  regarded  as  by  itself  and  as  relating  only  to  the  former  form  of 
the  same  thing;  but  to  look  at  this  as  the  fact,  not  noting  its  subordina- 
tion and  even  necessity  for  the  general  development,  is  to  be  very  blind. 

Now  in  the  embryo  see  how  the  true  development  takes  place  by  ex- 
clusion of  the  degraded  form,  and  putting  in  its  place  the  higher  form : 
the  former  fact  being  restored,  as  it  were,  in  a  higher  form  So  the  lungs 
replace  the  Thymus  :  first  there  is  a  higher  tissue  formed  ;  then  the  Thy- 
mus degenerates  and  the  higher  tissue  absorbs  it,  comes  to  take  its  place. 
But  this  can  be  only  after  it  has  thus  become  degraded ;  the  degradation, 
the  '  not '  of  the  old  is  essential,  before  the  new  or  higher  can  be  there. 

With  regard  to  the  intellect  suppressing  instinctive  conceptions,  and 
that  they  shd  not  therefore  be  disbelieved — consider  how  everything  that 
is  is  by  necessity ;  the  instinct  must  be  in  some  sense  true  (?)  or  it  could 
not  be  at  all.     In  fact,  instinct  is  perpetually  prevailing  over  intellect ; 
just  as  in  a  living  body  the  chemical  tendencies  are  perpetually  prevailing 
over  the  vital  force.     For  in  truth  the  instinctive  is  the  functional,  the 
'  chemical,'  tendency ;  and  the  intellect  represents  the  nutritive — it  has 
the  subordinate  place  of  nutrition,  existing  for  function. — And  now,  as 
all  bodily  disease  is  from  an  undue  prevalence  of  the  chemical  over  the 
vital,  so  all  mental  disease  is  from  undue  prevalence  of  the  instinctive 
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over  the  intellectual.  It  is  not  that  the  chemical  action  should  not  take 
place  at  all ;  but  that  it  should  only  come  into  operation  after  the  nutri- 
tion is  perfected.  Anticipation  in  some  sense  answers  to  disease.  It  is 
the  chemical  action  (the  instinctive)  acting  without  the  nutrition  by  in- 
tellect being  complete,  and  so  preventing  it.  And  so  the  doing  away 
with  such  anticipations,  and  so  on,  is  like  repair.  All  action  from  '  not ' 
must  in  some  sense  be  such  repair.  Thus  do  I  not  see  inflammation,  and 
tumors.  Was  not  Comte's  thought  as  a '  tumor,'  and  Berkeley's  as  an 
inflammation? — producing  surely  miserable  results ;  and  the  'reaction'  too 
in  the  shape  of  asserting  matter  at  all  hazards.  This  is  emphatically  dis- 
ease ;  it  prevents  the  nutrition,  the  due  action  of  the  intellect :  and  yet 
from  this  comes  function.  So  Quietism — was  it  not  too  an  inflammation, 
tending  to  check  nutrition  and  give  a  stronger  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  self- 
ishness ?  But  then  diseases  are  also  parts  of  life,  a  larger  life  ;  and  from 
these  diseases  function  also  comes.  The  life  and  the  functions  of  our 
bodies  as  wholes  arise  from  and  depend  upon  the  diseases  (failures,  &c.) 
of  the  parts,  or  elements. 

We  have  made  a  difficulty  of  admitting  that  man  could  be  a  develop- 
ment of  lower  animal  forms,  on  the  ground  that  that  would  prevent  him 
from  being  a  moral  Being  and  responsible.  Yet  when  the  same  point 
rises  before  us  in  respect  to  the  individual,  we  decide  it  the  other  way, 
and  do  not  think  the  argument  worth  a  moment's  thought.  To  say  that 
man  is  a  developed  monkey  may  be  bad  science  ;  but  how  shd  it  militate 
against  moral  responsibility  any  more  than  saying  that  '  a  man '  is  a  de- 
veloped foetus  ?  A  man  ?'s  moral ;  therefore  we  do  not  concern  ourselves 
with  what  he  was  as  a  foetus.  Man  is  moral :  what  matter  what  his  em- 
bryonic condition  was,  in  the  development  of  life  up  to  him.  The  proof 
that  the  embryo  is  the  preparation  for  a  moral  Being  is  that  a  man  is  so  ; 
the  proof  that  the  lower  life  is  preparation  for  moral  Being  is  that  Man 
is  so.  But  the  positive  side  of  the  question  is  of  great  interest.  For 
here  we  have  again  upon  a  larger  scale,  this  very  question  wh  seems  so 
unapproachable :  how  a  mere  physical  embryo  becomes  a  moral,  respon- 
sible Being,  a  child,  a  man.  This  has  seemed  to  us  an  infinite  mystery ; 
and  certainly  in  this  form  it  does  seem  unpromising  ;  but  regarded  in  its 
bearing  on  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  it  appears  perhaps  somewhat  less 
untractable.  The  embryo  becomes  a  moral  Being  even  as  animal  life  be- 
comes human.  Now  how  was  this  ?  I  do  not  solve  the  problem,  I  only 
state  it ;  but  I  feel  that  it  can  be  solved.  But  it  must  be  by  putting  the 
man  before  the  embryo,  '  humanity'  before  the  animal  world.  Humanity 
is  *  a  child ';  the  physical  flows  out  of,  not  produces,  the  spiritual.  This 
is  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes. 

This  bears  in  favor  of  actualism  : — how  can  a  material  embryo  become 
moral  ?  how  can  a  spirit  come  at  some  time  to  join  it  ?  and  how  can 
death  be  the  separation,  when  it  is  clearly  alive  before  such  union  ? — 
But  we  have  a  better  aid  to  the  solution  of  how  the  embryo  becomes  a 
moral  Being  in  the  case  of  the  development  of  the  intellect,  and  its  be- 
coming spiritual  too — i.  e.  an  instrument  of  the  spiritual.     Clearly,  in 
truth,  the  intellect  comes  out  of  and  is  the  representative  of,  working  for, 
the  spiritual,  all  along,  tho'  it  appears  not  to  be.     It  is  from  the  spiritual 
by  a  '  not,'  even  as  the  material  is ;  and  it  still  continues  in  its  highest 
form  to  live  and  work  as  intellect— even  as  the  body  as  body — although 
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entirely  a  servant  of  the  spiritual  and  in  altogether  a  new  relation  to  it. 
The  intellect  appears  at  first  to  be  quite  unconnected  with  the  spiritual, 
yet  it  only  exists  because  of  the  spiritual,  and  as  working  up  to  it :  and 
its  relation  is  essentially  the  same  at  first  as  at  last. — Again ;  does  not 
the  '  progress  of  the  intellect '  represent  the  progress  of  the  inorganic 
up  to  man  ?  the  primary  starting  point  is  the  inorganic  (?)  and  so  the 
intellectual  represents  the  physical  life  in  its  whole  course ;  both  have 
their  work  in  bringing  that  wh  was  inorganic  into  connection  with  and 
subservience  to  the  spiritual.     This  inorganic  is  only  another  life.     We 
see  the  whole  organic  as  life,  because  it  is  truly  ourselves  ;  this  inorganic 
is  not  life  to  us,  only  because  it  is  not  our  own  life.     Our  own  (human) 
life  circulates  throughout  all  the  organic ;  and  so  we  in  some  sense  know 
it,  we  recognize  it.     It  is  part  of  that  '  individual '  life  of  which  we  (or 
ours)  is  also  part,     But  the  inorganic  is  also  life,  only  not  ours — our 
mother  is  it  ?     So  life  converts  this  inorganic  (or  unknown)  into  human 
(or  known)     Now  trace  the  intellect  again — its  vegetable  and  animal, 
and  all  its  '  forms.' 

See  now  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question  of  the  consciousness 
of  animals  ;  we  cannot  understand  them  till  we  see  them  as  embryo  of 
man.     Now  the  embryo  of  man,  surely  we  do  not  think  it  sensitive  or 
conscious.     When  does  this  come  to  it  ?     I  say  it  comes  with  the  moral 
Being.     Of  course  the  ovum  is  not  sensitive  ;  nor,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
brain,  &c.:  foetuses  without  brains  are  not  sensitive,  yet  they  perform  all 
the  functions  of  foetal  life.     So  the  argument  goes  on,  until,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  sensational  is  rendered  secondary  to  the  moral.     Yet  this 
unconscious  foetus  performs  true  human  actions.     A  brainless  foetus  will 
sink  just  as  instinctively  as  a  perfect  one,  I  believe.     So  of  course  the 
embryonic  animal  race  is  unconscious.     Consciousness  belongs  to  con- 
science.    We  think  perhaps  too  much  of  that  '  consciousness '  which 
belongs  to  the  '  I ;'  I  fully  believe  there  is  spiritual  (i.  e.  actual)  Being 
in  all  the  physical,  that  there  are  '  I 's  in  the  foetus,  a  whole  race,  a 
world,  of  '  I 's — of  moral  beings — though  not  the  '  I '  wh  constitutes  it  a 
man.      Our  own  personality  blinds  us,  makes  us  exclusive.       The  con- 
ception of  the  human  race  as  one  '  individual '  (a  person)  would  help  us 
here,  then  we  might  see  that,  as  innumerable  persons  make  up  the  per- 
son '  humanity,'  so  innumerable  'persons  '  make  up  the  person  '  I ;'  and 
perhaps  these  persons  are  men  too  [size,  &c.,  are  all  relative].     Now 
what  is  the  birth  in  relation  to  the  human  race  ?     What  the  womb  ?     Is 
the  individual  death  a  part  of  this  great  process  of  development  of  hu- 
manity ?     Is  it  like  the  birth  ?     We  are  little  elements  in  one  little 
stage  of  a  great  universal  life,  and  we  put  ourselves  up  as  the  great 
facts  of  the  case,  the  end ;  and  we  wonder  that  all  is  a  mystery  to  us. 
The  lesson  of  astronomy  has  yet  to  be  learnt.     The  Bible,  with  its  con- 
tinual recognition  of  a  larger  spiritual  life  of  wh  we  are  part,  will  help 
us  here. 

As  the  man  is  cause  of  the   embryo,  as  the  necessity  for  the  future 
man  is  the  reason  of  the  necessity  for  the  embryo,  so  the  necessity  for 
humanity  is  the  reason  and  necessity  of  the  entire  organic  world.     An 
actual  spiritual  fact  is  the  fact,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.     Because  there 
must  be  humanity — i.  e.  the  spiritual  humanity — therefore  there  is 
all  this  chain  of  physical  development.      All  the  physical  springs  out 
of  the  spiritual  thus,  exists  as  a  means  for  producing  the  spiritual,  or 
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human.    Consider  how  organic  life  (in  the  vegetable  world,  i.  e.  as  the 
Placenta)  comes  truly  from  the  inorganic  world,  viz.,  from  ordinary 
chemical  action ;  in  truth  from  the  life  of  the  inorganic  world,  here  also 
it  is  '  life  for  life.'     I   extend  this  to  the  origin  of  organic  life  as  well 
as  to  its  sustenance.     And  think,  is  not  this  as  the  life  of  the  embryo  is 
from  the  life  of  the  mother  ?  (and  through  the  placenta) ;  and  how  the 
embryo  becomes  at  last  a  Being,  the  same  as  the  parent.  So  is  humanity 
to  become  like  what  we  perceive  as  the  inorganic  ? — Are  the  chemical 
changes  which  constitute  vegetable  life  like  those  of  the  maternal  blood 
in  the  placenta  ? 

Another  way  in  which  we  may  see  how  the  intellect  cannot  regulate 
the  belief,  or  be  a  test  of  truth,  is  that  we  necessarily  think  wrongly  at 
first,  before  we  can  think  rightly.    And  seeing  the  new  wrongly,  natur- 
ally necessitates  our  (intellectually)  putting  the  old  also  wrong  in  some 
way,  to  agree  with  it.     Is  not  this  the  suppression  ?     To  make  the 
intellect  the  ruler  of  belief  is  necessarily  to  put  alternately  right  over 
wrong  and  wrong  over  right — to  have  no  basis. 

I  see  that  the  doctrine  of  '  no  matter '  is   a  suppression  (i.  e.  of  an 
instinct,  viz.,  of  the  '  not '  in  nature).     Thus  it  of  course  gave  rise  to, 
or  was,   a  hypothesis,  so  revealing  the  '  not '  in  us.     This  suggests  how 
hypothesis  may  be  suppressed,  i.  e.  the  vital  or  divergent  (as  well  as 
the  approximative)  ;  so  causing  a  nutrition.     When  the  divergent  is 
necessary  it  affords  'nutrition,'  or  tendency,  by  resistance.  Look  thus  at 
physical  life — how  resistance  to  a  vital  process  constitutes  a  tendency 
or  nutrition.     So  surely  disease  does,  wh  is  opposition  to  a  perfect  vital 
condition.     Surely  talent  deals  with  form,  genius  with  the  facts.     Is  it 
not  well  seen  in  (fictitious)  literature ;  are  not  the  old  dramatic  unities 
a  sort  of  unifying  of  the  form — Shakespeare  is  an  unification  of  the  fact. 
Talent  makes  an  unity  of  form,  e.  g.  electricity  and  nervous  force  ; 
genius  perceives  identity  of  fact  under  many  forms.     Now  I  see  this 
oneness  in  respect  to  the  mental  life  of  literature  and  science  ;  the  nu- 
tritive man  in  each  says  that  wh  seems  unifying  of  forms ;  the  inter- 
pretative says  that  wh  does  not  seem,  but  is,  an  unification  of  fact. 

The  triumph  of  mental  physiology  will  be  to  refer  every  process  of 
the  mental  life  to  its  origin  and  source  in  the  spiritual  or  moral  Being 
of  man. 

I  do  think  that  woman  is  higher  than  man,  more  true  Being,  more 
spiritual,  i.e.  more  self-sacrifice ;  man  more  inertia,  more  passion,  more 
selfish,  hence  more  physical  power.  Therefore  the  physical  subordina- 
tion too  ;  I  think  I  see  this. 

What  we  are  obliged  to  think  depends  of  course  upon  what  we  know. 
The  direction  of  our  thought  must  be  determined  by  our  other  thought 
(i.  e.  the  resistances)  ;  i.  e.  if  we  think  at  all.     The  supposing  other- 
wise than  this  is  one  great  error,  our  great  unreason  ;  it  is  part  of  our 
'  thinking  for  results,'  &c.;  it  involves  that  the  laws  of  logic  can  be 
varied.     Of  course  if  there  be  any  force  in  reasoning  at  all,  if  thought 
have  any  laws,  be  anything  at  all,  the  conclusions  of  people  must  vary 
with  their  knowledge  of  other  thought.     The  not  seeing  this  has  been 
the  great  mistake  in  the  endeavours  to  make  people  of  one  opinion. 
Therefore  the  faith  commanded  cannot  be  in  this  sense  opinion.  Clearly 
that  faith  is  of  the  moral,  the  spiritual,  the  absolute  wh  is  not  under 
cause  and  effect.  Force  applied  to  opinion  is  like  talking  to  effect  bodily 
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changes  ;  there  is  no- adaptation  of  cause  and  effect.     This  is  in  fact  the 
true  distinction  of  essentials  and  non-essentials :  the  latter  are  of 
opinion,  the  former  of  belief  or  heart :  they  are  relative  and  absolute, 
respectively.     The  mental  life  must  have  all  its  forms  (lower  as  well  as 
higher,  ugly  as  well  as  beautiful),  just  as  the  bodily  life  has  ;  and,  as 
such,  has  the  same  perfection.     What  do  we  mean  by  the  '  perfectness 
of  nature  ?'     We  who  are  so  irate  with  all  but  just  our  own  form  of  the 
mental  life.     Has  not  each  one  of  them  its  necessary  use  and  office  ? 
How  lately  it  is  that  the  beauty  and  mutual  adaptation  of  the  material 
world  has  been  recognized  or  cared  about.     Was  not  all  thought  evil 
except  that  wh  immediately  subserved  the  purposes  of  men  ?     And  yet 
surely  some  of  both  are  properly  thought  evil. 

April  4,  1857.  The  essential  point  in  thinking  is  to  be  willing  to 
give  up  all  and  every  thing,  directly  it  becomes  logically  right  to  do  so; 
to  hold  all  opinions  and  ideas  (intellectual  i.  e.),  however  valuable  and 
hardly  earned,  just  as  so  much  chaff.  So  there  arises  a  higher  con- 
sistency :  for  the  old  opinions  are  sure  to  come  back  in  a  higher  form. 
This  is  the  nature  of  life — -unifying  opposites  ;  but  only  by  admitting 
the  opposite,  as  soon  as  ever  its  right  appears.  Thinking  is  like  com- 
merce ;  we  let  go  '  opinions '  to  get  them  back  again  better,  as  a  mer- 
chant does  his  money.  Holding  to  our  opinions  is  like  the  man  who  hid 
his  talent  in  the  earth  :  opinions  are  given  to  be  'traded with,'  not  to  be 
held  fast. — All  affirmations,  to  be  true,  must  involve  their  opposites. 
Does  not  Christianity  affirm  Judaism  in  denying  it  ? 

The  difference  between  polars  is  one  of  relation  only :  so  e.  g.  inertia 
to  one  is  arbitrariness  to  other.  Arbitrariness  in  the  individual  man,  is 
inertia  of  Humanity. 

I  think  that  the  fault  of  the  German  metaphysics  is  that  they  are  too 
superficial;  they  give  the  phenomenon,  but  not  the  fact. — See  how  in  our 
pursuit  of  Science  we  have  been  pursuing  a  shadow,  a  mere  chimera, 
viz.  an  absolute  where  there  is  none.     Yet  how  much  better  a  result 
even  than  had  been  imagined ;  and  in  the  meantime  how  rich  in  unde- 
signed material  achievements.     It  is  just  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  talking  about  alchemy. 

Here  again  is  a  reason  for  not  thinking  for  results — viz.  that  our  in- 
tellectual knowledge  is  only  of  relations,  and  these  prove  nothing  of  the 
true  or  absolute.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  deny  the  'relation/  wh  we  are  so 
apt  to  do.  The  intellect  deals  with  relations  only,  and  we  need  never 
fear  to  admit  any  relation  which  is  clearly  necessary.  Again  :  if  the 
mental  have  reference  only  to  relations,  so  surely  has  the  bodily.  .Here 
is  ^n  indication,  as  to  the  material,  a  matter  of  relstion.  That  our 
thinking  is  the  true  thinking,  that  there  is  no  other,  is  clear.  It  is  the 
nature  of  thought  to  be  such  as  ours,  the  physical  altogether  being  from 
us,  and  especially  inasmuch  as  thought  is  action  in  direction  of  least  re- 
sistance. There  can  be  no  other  thought  [even  as  there  can  be  no  other 
motion]  than  in  least  resistance. 

The  grandeur  of  Newton,  the  interpretative  character  of  his  work,  is 
shown  in  the  rugged  and  unconcealed  incompleteness  of  it,  by  the  rough 
unravelled  edges  left : — the  centrifugal  impulse  altogether  unaccounted 
for,  merely  postulated,  and  gravity  itself  to  his  own  mind  quite  uncon- 
ceived  as  to  its  manner  and  mode.  He  said,  This  much  is  so  ;  but  as 
for  these  other  things  I  do  not  know  them,  they  must  wait.  It  is  the 
true  attitude  of  the  interpreter ;  he  did  not  fear  paradoxes.  [But  he 
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Perhaps  too  he  erred  in  thinking  gravity  universal  rather  than  polar  and 
secondary. — A  man  that  '  makes  a  theory '  does  not  leave  unfinished 
things  like  this ;  he  shows  how  all  may  be  from  beginning  to  end.     The 
interpreter  shows  how  a  part  must  be,  and  leaves  the  rest.     But  men 
cannot  now  raise  themselves  to  the  height  of  Newton's  mind ;  they  do 
not  appreciate  his  attitude;  they  suppose  the^hing  perfect,  and  that  no- 
thing more  is  to  be  done,  let  the  postulates  remain  uninvestigated.  This 
was  the  meaning,  I  conceive,  of  what  Newton  said  about  '  pebbles';  not 
as  we  suppose  referring  to  the  universe  of  all  things  ;  but  that  he  had 
made  a  little  beginning  of  knowing    something   about  the   planetary 
motions. 

'  Observation '  is  the  study  of  the  subjective.  It  is  the  study  of  the 
external,  of  course,  as  all  must  be  ;  but  the  study  of  the  'material'  is  the 
study  of  the  external  facts  in  their  subjective  form  :  the  material  is  the 
objective  regarded  subjectively.  So  the  value  and  use  of  observation  is 
still  as  subjective,  as  opposed  to  speculation  which  is  not  subjective.  I 
think  this  reconciles  all.  "We  must  study  the  fact  as  material,  or  as  it 
exists  in  relation  to  us,  before  we  can  know  how  it  is  in  itself.  This 
being  truly  the  spiritual  universe,  the  function  of  the  intellect  is,  from 
knowing  the  universe  in  relation  to  us,  to  know  it  as  it  is  in  itself.  This  is 
of  course  the  very  difference  between  '  hypothesis '  and  'interpretation'; 
and  the  interpretation  is  from  the  leaving  out  of  that  wh  is  from  our- 
selves, or  the  subjective.  So  the  great  interpretation  is  the  leaving  out 
the  'inertia,'  wh  makes  the  universe  spiritual  or  moral.  Can  I  see  how 
this  rests  on  the  fact  that  nothing  that  is,  ceases  ;  and  how  this  belongs 
not  to  matter  but  to  mind  ?  Think  too  how  this  maxim  is  itself  just  the 
assertion  of  Eternity. 

People  fancy  that  interpreters  do  not  see  the  paradoxes  to  which  they 
conduct.     When  I  say  that  we  are  the  '  not-being '  of  humanity,  do  not 
I  see  the  difficulty  :  that  we  are,  and  yet  are  not  ?  The  interpreter  says, 
this  is,  never  mind  the  paradox  ;  it  will  come  all  right  when  we  know 
more ;  this  is  the  relation  of  these  ideas ;  but  as  for  the  true  absolute 
fact,  that  is  another  question.     But  the  theorist  is  afraid  to  face  a  par- 
adox.    Is  not  intellect  necessarily  in  paradox  ?     Omniscience  is  not  'in- 
telligence.' 

Note  the  general  distinction — of  ideas  of  relation  (wh  come  by  reason- 
ing), and  facts,  by  observation,  &c.     We  have  ignored  the  former; 
« functional '  and  '  nutritive  '  represent  the  two.     Newton  in  his  closet 
determined  the  figure  of  the  earth  more  accurately  than  Cassini  from 
actual  measurement.     Galileo  was  misled  by  experimental  investigation 
of  cycloids.  There  is  this  relation  between  man's  mind  and  the  physical 
world. 

The  point  in  interpreting  or  knowing  more  is,  not  so  much  to  find  out 
the  fact  or  truth — that  is  always  simple  and  axiomatic — but  to  find  out 
what  needs  to  be  known,  to  discover  the  wrongness,  to  get  the  right 
view  of  the  case,  so  as  to  perceive  what  is  wanted.     This  is  just  the  an- 
ticipation, the  advance,  the  seeing  beforehand.  Here,  too,  first  the  'not'; 
we  first  perceive  the  'not-being,'  or  absence  of  some  necessary  element 
of  knowledge,  and  then  the  Being  comes.     [Law  of  least  resistance.] 
Tho'  is  it  truly  so  ?  do  we  not  first  perceive  the  fact,  merely  as  such,  and 
then  only  come  to  see  the  want  ? 
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Hypothesis  is  only  a  mode  in  wh  we  [try  to]  see  certain  phenomena 
as  under  law,  or  necessary.     This  is  the  necessity  for  hypothesis  itself; 
so  we  necessarily  invent  them,  that  we  may  see  the  necessity.     [This 
doctrine  of  cause  is  our  necessity  for  seeing  things  as  under  law?]   Thus 
the  hypothesis  itself  must  be  regarded  wrongly,  because  it  is  not  seen 
as  necessary.     This  must  be  the  case  with  all  inference :  the  inferred 
stands  as  a  fact  without  necessity;  as  not  under  law,  or  arbitrary,  hence  it 
is  only  a  scaffolding.      It  ha ,  itself  to  be  interpreted,  seen  as  necessary, 
referred  to  other  hypotheses,  &c.     This  is  how  all  things  at  first  are  seen 
wrongly,  i.e.  as  not  under  law.     The  'physical  world'  is  a  hypothesis  to 
make  our  sensations  necessary  or  right ;  they  being  without  it  arbitrary. 
But  it  itself  has  to  be  seen  as  necessary.  God  might  just  as  well  create 
our  sensations  as  they  are  as  such  a  physical  world — much  better  indeed. 
This  is  Berkeley's  argument.     I  say  we  must  see  the  physical  world  as 
necessary ;  just  as  I  do  not  deny  gravity,  but  say  we  must  see  it  as  ne- 
cessary— '  not  necessary  '  is  not  right.     The  advance  of  Science  consists 
progressively  in  getting  rid  of  hypotheses,  getting  fewer  and  fewer. 
This  '  physical  world  '  hypothesis  is  one  instead  of  many ;  but  it  also  is 
one  too  many.     It  is  a  suppressing  to  see  it  as  one  with  the  moral :  the 
problem  is  to  reduce  the  physical  to  the  moral. — Hypotheses  are  the 
phenomenon  put  as  cause  of  itself;  as  when  we  say,  a  stone  falls  by 
'  gravitation.'      Because  we  must  see  the  phenomenon  as  under  law, 
therefore  so  soon  as  ever  we  can  generalize  we  put  the  generalization  as 
a  cause ;  and  so  investigating,  we  come  to  see  the  generalization  as  the 
phenomenon,  i.  e.  as  itself  under  law,  putting  then  this  larger  general- 
ization as  cause,  and  so  on.     Here  see  the  absurdity  of  our  stopping 
where  we  do,  and  not  generalizing  the  laws — breaking  off  in  the  induc- 
tive process.     It  is  anti-Baconian ;  not  doing  that  very  thing  for  the 
sake  of  doing  wh  he  urged  us  to  observe  the  phenomena.    Also  with  re- 
spect to  Newton,  it  is  not  doing  the  very  thing  he  designed,  viz.  general- 
izing so  as  to  find  the  cause  of  gravitation.  The  idea  of  a  hypothesis  is 
generalization  put  as  cause. 

Observing  how  the  recognition  of  the  '  not '  is  the  clue  to  Nature,  -— 
remarked  to  me,  that  in  the  interpreters  there  is  only  more  'not' — the 
vacuum  into  wh  thoughts  come — for  more  knowledge  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  make  room  in  our  minds.     A  man  who  feels  that  a  hypothesis  is 
only  a  '  not '  has  consciously,  mentally,  a  '  not,'  and  therefore  interprets. 
Hens  ready  to  receive.  All  that  a  '  not '  can  be  is  a  readiness  to  receive. 
This  is  surely  the  idea  of  the  '  not ' :  it  is  the  idea  of  giving — So  God 
gives.     In  the  moral  the  beginning  of  life  is  the  feeling  of  want  of  it, 
the  consciousness  of  '  not.'     The  difliculty  with  us  is  to  feel  this  'not,' 
we  are  too  self-sufficient  and  proud. 

Apply  to  the  mental  life  the  conception  of  all  '  tendency/   all  new 
facts,  being  from  the  not-being  of  some  previous.     I  see  it  in  respect  to 
suppressed  instinct  re-appearing ;  it  must  apply  also  to  the  ratiocinative 
reappearing  because  suppressed.     The  appearance  in  bodily  and  mental 
is  inverse  ;  in  the  bodily  we  see  the  divergence  constantly  re-appearing> 
in  the  mental  the  approximation.     But  clearly  the  case  is  the  same  in 
each  with  respect  to  both.     Our  mental  altogether  is  from  the  not-being 
of  something  equivalent,  as  it  were  external  to  it ;  as  our  own  body  is 
from  the  not-being  of  an  equivalent  external.     This  is  the  parallel : — 
except  as  in  our  body  it  is  nothing  to  us,  does  not  subserve  our  perception, 
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yet  is  the  very  same  thing.     So  the  fact  is  the  very  same  thing  before  it 
becomes  our  miiid,  yet  of  altogether  different  relation,  not  being  perceived 
as  ours  or  by  us.  The  inorganic  world  isthe  very  same  as  our  bodies,  yet 
how  differently  appearing.     What  is  our  '  mental '  before  it  becomes 
such  ?     Is  it  not  what  we  call  our  bodily  [viz.  that  wh  we  perceive  as 
*  sensation.'] — Can  I  see  a  relation  of  vegetable  and  animal,  how  the 
vegetable  renders  inorganic  organic,  and  the  animal  assimilates,  &c. 

I  see  how  mistaken  people  are  in  their  great  diffidence  in  theorizing, 
not  venturing  an  opinion  upon  upon  any  points  on  which  they  have  not 
special  knoAvledge,  and  so  on.  They  do  not  see  the  point  at  issue,  wh  is 
not  any  fact  in  Nature,  but  only  a  relation  of  our  ideas.  A  theory  fixes 
nothing  external  to  us,  but  only  says :  of  these  ideas  or  conceptions  of 
ours  this  is  the  right  relation :  leaving  the  question  open  as  to  the  ideas, 
and  therefore  as  to  the  fact.  We  are  bound  to  be  bold  and  free  in  thus 
regarding  our  ideas.  This  modesty  has  for  its  fruits  idle  fancies,  hypotheses 
and  retardation  of  all  progress.  We  are  bound  to  put  our  ideas  in  their 
right  relation,  or  we  pay  the  penalty:  and  the  guide  to  this  is  simplicity ; 
the  simplest  relation  is  the  right  By  this  means  it  is,  and  this  alone,  that 
we  discover  the  wrongness  of  the  ideas  themselves,  and  so  advance :  'by 
doing  this  boldly.  Not  doing  it  hides  from  us  our  ignorance. 

True  interpretation  ever  not  only  shows  that  the  phenomenon  is  not, 
but  also  that  it  must  be  the  phenomenon,  [e.  g.  the  earth's  motion  and 
sun's,  Christianity  and  Judaism]  :  so  only  can  the  hypothesis  be  destroyed; 
viz.  by  being  'ful-filled'  ('filled  with  the  fulness  of  God').     Interpret- 
ation is  so  the  fulfilment  of  hypothesis.     The  form  (empty)  is  filled  with 
the  fact.     Therefore  I  perceive  that  I  have  not  yet  interpreted  properly 
the  phenomenon  of  animals  feeling  or  being  conscious  :  T  have  not  ful- 
filled it,  or  shown  the  fact  wh  renders  the  affirmation  necessary.     I  am 
to  it  as  Berkeley  was  to  matter ;  and  those  who  affirm  the  contrary  do 
right.     What  is  that  fact  [?  affecting  ourselves]  wh  necessitates  our  per- 
ceiving animals  as  sensational  ?     Is  it  not  part  of  the  '  not,'  wh  causes 
the  physical  altogether  ? — sensation  being  from  '  not,'  or  want. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  false  thought :  resting  in  hypothesis,  and  ex- 
cluding it  without  interpreting  or  fulfilling.     This  latter  is  anticipation  ; 
the  former  is  the  evil  of  our  present  thought,  the  latter  was  the  evil  of 
the  old  a  priori  ages.     And  surely  these  are  two  opposites,  the  '  life '  of 
error :  I  suppose  apt  to  be  combined  as  being  opposed. 

I  doubt  if  mathematical  knowledge  is  distinct  from  experimental,  as  it 
seems :  I  expect  that  both  are  equally  dependent  on  observation.  Math- 
ematics comes  from  observation  originally ;  without  it  we  shd  not  have 
the  fundamental  conceptions  ;  having  them,  we  go  on.  So  in  all  I  believe 
that  what  observation  and  experiment  have  to  do  is  to  give  us  the  neces- 
sary fundamental  conceptions  ;  and  that,  equally  in  all,  our  own  laws  of 
thought  must  be  carried  out.  Surely  our  Science  needs  to  become  more 
like  mathematics  in  this  respect,  more  a  priori ;  it  is  for  that  that  it 
waits.  The  opposition  does  not  exist  between  them.  Mathematics  only 
has  advanced  a-head ;  when  the  other  and  more  complex  sciences  (as  we  j 
think  them)  are  better  developed  we  shall  see  the  identity.  From  ob- 1 
servation  we  have  to  get  certain  right  conceptions ;  then  the  great  body 
of  truth  must  be  worked  out  by  thought  (?) 

See  our  wrongness  in   this   way :    we  think   the   conclusions   of  our 
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Noughts  upon  the  data  before  us  must  be  as  it  were  binding  upon  Nature  j 
tierefore,  taught  by  experience,  we  refuse  to  draw  any  conclusions  at  all 
nd  so  are  stuck  fast,  merely  accumulating  desultory  observations  which 
>ewilder  us.     The  use  of  drawing  conclusions  is  to  rectify  our  data — our 
ssumptions,  hypotheses,  perceptions  ;  if  we  cling  fast  to  these  of  course 
t  will  not  do  to  draw  conclusions,  and  make  Nature  as  it  were  yield  to 
;hem ;  but  the  remedy  for  this  is  not,  not  to  draw  conclusions,  but  not 
o  cling  too  closely  to  our  assumptions  ;  and,  when  we  find  the  necessary 
onclusions  from  them  will  not  do,  to  let  them  go  for  the  time  till  we 
an  see  them  better ;  to  cease  our  intellectual  grasp   [even  of  a  moral 
;ruth].     Conclusions  drawn  on  the  supposition  that  the  sun  moved,  wd 
lave  been  wrong ;  but  how,  except  by  drawing  such  conclusions,  could 
t  have  been  discovered  that  the  sun  did  not  move  ?     Errors  can  only 
;hus  be  detected ;  our  refusal  to  draw  necessary  conclusions  necessarily 
ondemns  us  to  error.     Just  so  now :  it  will  not  do  not  to  draw  con- 
lusions  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  matter  with  such  and  such  pro- 
>erties ;  no  doubt  the  conclusions  are  ridiculously  false,  but  how  else 
ire  we  to  find  out  that  there  is  none  ?     Actualism  will  put  this  right : 
>y  giving  us  a  true  hold  of  the  spiritual,  it  will  enable  us  to  relax  our 
;error-stricken  clasp  of  the  forms  of  it  by  our  pseudo-science.     It  will 
jive  us  liberty. 

We  ha\e  been  finding  fault  with  our  faculties  when  our  position  only 
was  one  of  disadvantage     Our  faculties,  our  a  priori  reasoning  powers, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose.     It  is  monstrous,  that,  finding 
when  we  argue  from  certain  premisses  we  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions, 
we  shd  have  said  '  we  are  not  capable  of  arguing,'  instead  of,  '  my  pre- 
misses want  improving.'     This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy. 

Man's  actions  are  instincts,  in  the  sense  of  effecting  exactly,  and  with 
undesigned  concert  too,  an  end  unforeseen.     Our  conscious  mental  life 
must  surely  be  the  instinctive  processes  [in  animals]  perceived  ?     So 
may  not  all  that  is  material  to  us  be  truly  mental  [as  being  perceived], 
io  some  Beings  ?     If  we  did  not  perceive  as  mental  in  ourselves  that  wh 
answers  to  the  instincts  in  animals,  we  shd  not  distinguish  them  from 
other  material  processes.     They  do  not  in  themselves  differ  at  all  from 
other  '  material '  changes,  but  they  answer  to  those  wh  we  perceive  in 
ourselves  as  mental :  therefore  the  wonder  of  them  to  us.     The  organic 
life  is  our  life  ;  hence  the  relations  of  instincts  to  us,  and  that  we  think 
animals  must  feel.     I  begin  to  see  now  how  this  phenomenon  is  neces- 
sary, of  animals  feeling :  a  step  towards  the  interpretation  of  it. 

The  intellect  deals  only  with  forms,  or  that  wh  is  under  cause  and 
effect ;  it  has  no  relation  to  the  actual  or  true  Being.  Only  as  seen  in 
relation  to  cause  are  we  intellectually  related  to  anything  ;  it  is  the 
formal  faculty.  By  the  moral  sense  we  are  related  to  true  Being.  See 
the  good  the  Positivists  are  doing,  in  bringing  clearly  out  that  the  in- 
tellect has  to  do  only  with  relations  or  forms. — Think  of  the  three  ways 
in  wh  we  are  connected  with  the  universe  :  the  sensational,  intellectual, 
and  moral.  What  is  the  sensational,  especially,  as  related  to  the  intel- 
lectual ?  Is  not  the  intellectual  the  means  by  wh  the  sensational  is  in- 
terpreted into  the  moral  ?  But  still  the  '  what '  in  the  sensational  re- 
mains.— Does  not  the  intellectual  bear  such  relation  to  the  sensational 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  moral  on  the  other,  as  the  organic  creation 
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does  to  the  inorganic  world  on  the  one  hand  and  to  man  on  the  other?  a 
means  by  wh  the  former  becomes,  is  interpreted  into,  the  latter.  Man 
is  the  'function'  of  Life? 

'  The  human  mind '  as  a  whole,  shows  us  the  best  idea  of  life  in  its 
highest  form:  that  which  is  compressed,  too  small  for  us,  in  the  human 
body,  is  spread  out  before  us  in  the  mind.  Why  in  the  bodily  do  we  see 
the  perfect  life  in  respect  to  each  individual — in  the  mental  only  in  re- 
spect to  the  race  ?  Is  it  not  in  part  from  the  fact  of  the  bodily  being 
from  the  mind  ?  it  is  one  of  the  'ideas'  or  conceptions  of  wh  the  mental 
life  consists.  Why  cannot  we  see  a  bodily  individuality  co-equal  with 
the  mental  ?  Again  :  the  mental  life  consists  of  errors,  and  all  sorts  of 
badnesses ;  so  if  we  saw  any  of  these  perfect  physical  lives  in  their 
parts,  as  we  do.the  mental,  shd  we  not  see  it  all  consisting  of  such  bad- 
nesses and  failures  ?  This  is  it :  we  fancy  one  end,  when  the  true  end 
is  quite  another.  The  true  end  wd  be  lost  if  our  end  were  attained : 
e.  g.  if  any  being  thought  the  end  of  the  earth's  gravitating  to  the  sun 
was  to  fall  into  it,  he  wd  think  its  divergence  a  failure :  it  begins  again 
just  where  it  was  before,  and  never  reaches  its  destination  [just  like  the 
human  mind.]  But  it  lives  meanwhile. 

Is  not  our  present  doctrine  of  universal  and  ultimate  '  gravitation ' 
just  like  the  old  one  of  'Nature  abhors  a  vacuum'?  and  must  we  not 
•find  a  'limit'  of  it  before  we  can  find  its  cause  ? — Aristotle's  doctrine 
that  the  heavenly  motions  had  no  aifinity  (?  identity)  with  the  terres- 
trial, is  just  like  our  separation  of  the  vital  as  peculiar,  and  not  under 
the  same  laws  as  the  inorganic.     And  the  assumptions  wh  rendered  the 
epicycles  so  complicated  are  like  those  wh  render  the  phenomena  of  life 
so.     There  may  perhaps  be  a  very  close  parallel  here — in  the  nature  of 
the  assumptions,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  mental  fact  which  leads  to  them. 
Have  we  a  reluctance  to  reduce  the  wonderful  to  the  common  and  fami- 
liar ?     How  close  a  resemblance  there  is  between  life  and  the  planetary 
motions. 

This  seems  to  me  the  interpretation  of  the  'inductive'  question — that 
to  know  the  sensational,  or  physical,  we  must  learn  it  by  sensation ;  it 
being  such  only  in  relation  to  us  as  sensational.      It  must  pass  thro*  us 
as  sensational :  apart  from  that  it  is  not  [i.e.  as  physical].     It  is  only 
that  wh  is  not  physical — the  moral — that  is  to  be  rightly  known  as  not 
sensational.     It  is  an  error,  when  seeking  for  the  physical,  to  speculate 
a  priori ;  only  the  moral  is  known  a  priori  ;  to  seek  for  physical  truth 
that  way  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  case  :  apart  from  us  it  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  ;  we  seek  for  that  apart  from  us  wh  only  is  through  us.     To 
speculate  on  it  supposes  its  true  actual  existence. — But  does  it  not  seem 
reasonable  to  infer  that,  when  we  know  the  fact  of  Nature  to  be  actual, 
this  relation  to  a  priori  speculation  may  be  altered,  and  that  we  may  be 
able  to  deduce  much  more,  knowing  that  an  inertia  is  to  be  introduced 
IB  order  to  render  it  physical  ? 

Surely  this  is  the  problem  now :  given  the  physical,  to  connect  it  ' 
witk  the  actual ;  and  vice  versa :  to  see  what  actual  it  is  that  corres- 
ponds with  each  physical,  and  how  by  the  introduction  of  inertia  it  be- 
comes such.  Then  surely  we  might  know  the  physical  a  priori :  knowing 
love,  or  the  actual,  we  might,  by  leaving  out  the  '  act,'  pre-know  the 
sensational.     And  to  this  I  believe  we  shall  arrive.      But  this  has  only 
been  by  long  observation  of  the  sensational  first ;  only  from  that  comes 
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the  knowledge  that  it  is  actual.      The  error  of  the  old  philosophy  was 
putting  the  form  for  the  fact ;  so  of  ours.     Their  method  was  inap- 
propriate to  the  form,  only  appropriate  to  the  fact ;  ours  is  appropriate 
to  the  form,  though   not   to  the  fact ;  and  so  succeeds.     Our  method 
agrees  with  our  [mis]  conception,  theirs  did  not.  Why  was  it  necessary 
first  to  have  a  method  only  appropriate  to  the  fact,  before  that  appropri- 
ate to  the  form  could  be  ?  Now  that  we  have  put  the  fact  in  its  place, 
the    method,   before   found    inappropriate   for    the   form,    will   be 
found  appropriate  to  it.     The  thing  to  do  is  to  connect  in  details  the  ac- 
tual with  the  physical,  i.  e.  love  with  the  sensational,  by  inertia ;  re- 
membering that  the  mental  (i.e.  this  physical  or  thingal)  is  only  inter- 
mediate, neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

This  is  the  chain:  from  love  and  'not,'  such  sensations  ;  from  such 
sensations,  such  perceptions ;  by  observation  and  induction  such  '  hy- 
potheses,' and  so  on.     Connect  the  love  and  '  not '  with  the  sensations  : 
this  is  the  problem.     It  is  clear  how  a  priori  reasoning  respecting  that 
wh  truly  is  in  itself,  and  apart  from  us,  must  fail  to  discover  that  (phy- 
sical) wh  exists  only  from  a  relation  of  us  to  that  wh  truly  is.     But 
knowing  and  allowing  for  this  relation,  and  so  having  a  right  conception 
of  that  wh  truly  is,  there  is  not  at  any  rate  the  same  reason  for  its  fail- 
ing.    Especially  was  the  error  necessarily  fatal,  when  this  relation  to 
ourselves  was  suffered  to  pass  for  an  essential  part  or  character  of  the 
fact  itself,  and  gave  the  direction  to  the  speculation.     It  was  like  spec- 
ulating about  the  universal  motions  before  Copernicus.    Now,  knowing 
our  own  motion,  we  can  speculate  to  some  purpose  respecting  what  we 
must  perceive.     So  allowing  for  our  own  'inertia'  we  can  judge  in  some 
measure  what  we  must  perceive  [the  fact  being  known,  or  arrivable  at 
from  our  own  '  consciousness  '].      Only  once  let  us  see  how  the  present  is 
perceived,  how  the  sensational  flows  from  the  actual  by  this  '  inertia ' 
of  ours.  For  the  actual  is  all  one. — Or  is  it  necessary  that  the  extent  and 
full  nature  of  it  should  be  yet  revealed  to  us  by  the  sensational  ?     Is  it 
only  so  that,  in  our  '  inertia,'  it  can  be  made  known  to  us  ? 

The  ancients  thought  that  if  they  knew  the  fact  of  the  universe  they 
would  also  know  the  form  ;  we  have  thought  that  knowing  the  form 
we  must  also  know  the  fact.     Hence  our  supposing  such  strange  things, 
to  make  the  form  answer  for  the  fact.     Each  alike  fails  from  not  allow- 
ing for  the  alteration  produced  in  the  fact  by  our  own  condition.     We 
have  not  allowed  for  the  subjective  'inertia/  wh  alters  the  form  from 
the  fact.     While  not  knowing  the  motion  of  earth  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  perceived  motions  of  heavens.     Even  if  the  fact  of 
them  were  known  to  us  we  could  not  do  itr  because  they  are  altogether 
altered  by  this  subjective  motion ;  but  when  we  know  this  subjective 
motion  then  we  can  predict  them.     But  this  subjective  motion  can  only 
be  first  learnt  from  mere  observation  of  those  very  perceived  motions, 
wh,  when  we  have  learnt  it,  we  can  predict  and  know  without  observation. 
So,  while  we  do  not  recognize  our  own  '  inertia '  and  its  effect  on  our 
perception,  we  cannot,  even  if  we  know  the  fact  of  the  universe,  pre- 
dict how  we  should  perceive  it — the  '  course  of  nature '  or  'things.'  We 
have  to  learn  this  subjective  state  and  its  effect  on  our  perceptions,  by 
mere  observation  ;  but  when  we  know  it  then  surely  we  not  only  fore- 
see what  we  must  perceive,  but  may  see,  looking  back,  how  we  must 
have  perceived  just  as  we  have,  and  have  gone  through  just  such  a 
course  of  perception,  supposition  and  discovery  as  we  have.     Just  let 
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us  know  how  the  '  inertia '  in  us  causes  us  to  perceive  the  physical  or 
inert,  where  the  fact  is  actual  or  love  ;  and  then  we  can  introduce  the 
necessary  correction  as  it  were,  not  only  after  observation  of  the  phn, 
but  before. 

Even  if  our  own  spontaneous  conception  of  the  fact  of  the  universe 
had  been  that  it  was  love,  our  '  perceptions '  or  observation  would  have 
compelled  us  to  give  it  up  [as  observation  compelled  men  to  give  up 
Pythagoras's  doctrine  of  the  solar  system],  because  we  perceive  '  iner- 
tia.'    But  is  it  not  our  instinct  to  hold  it  love,  or  actual?     Is  not  this 
the  natural  course  of  speculation  ?     Is  not  man  adapted  directly  to  deal 
with  the  fact  of  the  universe  by  his  heart  and  conscience  ?     I  do  think 
so.     This  entire  'intellectual'  is  merely  the  result  of  introduction  of  the 
'  not ;'  it  is  merely  formal.      The  failure  of  our  speculative  faculty  does 
not  show  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  fact.     It  is  not  adapted  [until 
taught  by  observation  and  interpretation]  to  the  form ;  but  it  has  failed 
in  respect  to  the  fact,    only  because  our  perceptions,  from  our  sub- 
jective condition,  have  been  at  variance  with  the  fact ;  and  these  per- 
ceptions have  over-ruled,  and  necessarily  to  good  end,  the  instinct. 
The  instinct  that  the  universe  is  love  is  good  ;  but  it  has  had  to  yield 
to  the  perception  wh,  having  a  '  not '  or  '  inertia '  in  it,  necessarily  de- 
nies this — represents  it  as  thingal  [or  formal  only].  Yet  only  partially. 
A  true  being  or  action  is   ever  asserted  in  some  form  or   other ;    and 
the     instinct    re-asserts    itself    most    triumphantly    in   putting     the 
1  inertia '  within ;    it  rebounds,    and  exultingly,  to  its  first    and  in- 
separable conviction  that  the  universe  is  actual  after  all.      It  turns  the 
weapons  of  the  intellect  upon  itself,  throwing  off  its  chains  ;  and  says  : 
'  see  what  you  have  proved  with  your  induction  of  an  inert  universe, 
only  that  you  are  inert  yourself.'     This  is  just  an  instance  of  the  com- 
mon fact — that  by  his  judgments  of  others  a  man  reveals  what  he  is 
himself.     Man,  calling  the  universe  inert,  shows  himself  inert.      As, 
calling  the  sun  revolving,  he  reveals  his  own  revolution. 

"We  can  know  a  priori  the  form  when  we  know  that  it  is  a  form,  and 
what  it  is  the  form  of:  but  the  physical  is  the  form  of  our  own  inertia; 
even  as  the  motions  of  the  heavens  are  the  form  of  the  motions  of  the 
earth. 

says  that  animals  breeding  'in  and  in'  eat  their  young,  but  not 

otherwise.     A  kind  of  insanity  so  developed.     We  attribute  passions  to 
animals,  i.  e.  'inertia;'  just  as  we  attribute  passion  [in  the  sense  of 
materiality  and  the  various  forms  of  '  motion  ']  to  all  nature.     "Why  do 
we  attribute  the  mental  passions  to  animals,  and  only  to  them ;   not, 
e.  g.,  to  vegetables?    Is  it  because  the  animal  creation  is  embryo  of  hu- 
manity ?  Sensation  was  at  first  (and  still  by  children  is)  ascribed  to  all 
nature,  and  especially  to  vegetables  ?   Is  not  the  excluding  it  from  ani- 
mals merely  completing  the  induction  ? 

"We  have  to  put  self-sacrifice,  or  action,  into  the  universe  in  thought ; 
as  to  have  it  in  ourselves  in  fact.     The  mental  is  the  image  of  the 
actual. 

It  is   with  thinking  as  with  our  bodily  actions :  the  man  who  has 
conscious  power  (to  do  the  thing)  does  not  fear ;  and  therefore  he  does 
it  (well) — because  he  does  not  fear.     Those  who  have  not  the  conscious 
power  hesitate  and  fail  because  they  fear  and  are  thinking  about  extraneous 
.considerations.      And  the  way  to  teach  those  who  cannot  do  a  thing  to 
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do  it,  is    by    pointing   out   to  them    what  it  is   to    do ;    so   to  make 
them  not  fear.  Then  they  can  do  it  when  they  see  and  do  not  give  their 
attention  to  that  wh  is  not  the  point.     '  Not  afraid  '  is  the  motto  of  the 
man  who  can  do.     All  bad  thinking,  wh  is  mental  disease,  must  be  from 
speculation,  the  instinctive;  this  is  like  the  chemical  tendency  in  the  liv- 
ing body ;  and  must  be  therefore  the  source  of  all  disease.     Think  of 
this  in  reference  to  that  form  of  diseased  thought  wh  objects  to  inter- 
pretation, to  the  right  and  proper  speculation.      This  must  itself  be 
from  speculation.     Peoples'  objections  to  interpretations  are  from  bad 
speculation.     Bacon's  work  was  a  speculation  itself.     Especially  I  have 
noted  this  in  respect  to  positivism. 

The  Socratic  method  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  men  to  the  point  at 
issue,  and  to  prevent  them  thinking  extraneously  and  refusing  an  infer- 
ence because  of  its  results.      We  have  gone  back  from  this,  have  lost 
sight  of  the  true  idea  of  reasoning.     It  is  by  no  means  all  gain  to  the 
race  since  Plato's  day.      Yet  we  have  advanced ;  we  have  grown  ;  we 
can  go  back  at  any  moment  to  true  reasoning,  and  it  will  yield  to  us  re- 
sults much  beyond  those  it  yielded  to  Socrates.  Reasoning  is  functional, 
and  there  is  no  function  without  it ;  but  our  fimction  would  be  much 
higher  than  the  old.     Only  we  must  give  up  our  illogical  mode  of 
reasoning,  and  pursue  the  deductive  process  independent  of  results. 

Is  it  not  one  chief  advantage  of  mathematics  that  it  goes  straight  on 
with  each  inference,  without  this  reference  to  other  considerations;  that 
it  deals  with  each  sequence  of  ideas  solely  in  and  for  itself.     It  does 
not  profess  to  deal  with  the  real  absolute  truth,  but  only  with  what  is 
under  the  given  conditions,  only  what  follows  from  definitions  and  axi- 
oms. And  therefore  going  straight  on  and  never  swerving,  it  does  arrive 
at  the  real  truth,  and  does  interpret  nature ;  because  it  has  assumed  its 
right  position.     All  reasoning  must  become  similar,  and  then  will  avail 
equally.     We  must  learn  to  remember  that  in  reasoning  we  have  to  do, 
not  with  that  wh  really  exists,  but  with  our  own  definitions,  postulates, 
and  data ;  and  to  see  what  follows  from  them,  and  that  only,  quite  ir- 
respective of  whether  or  not  anything  '  external '  agrees  with  them,  or 
with  our  deductions  from  them.     Acting  thus  we  shall  have  an  available 
art  that  will  not  fail  us  [for  I  think  (practical)  mathematics  is  rather  an 
art  than  a  science].     In  a  word,  we  have  to  give  up  the  idea  that  think- 
ing is  a  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  to  remember  that  it  has  its  own 
purpose  and  use  for  wh  it  must  live  freely  its  own  life.     The  contradic- 
tions of  mathematics  to  nature  are  most  interesting  here  ;  they  are  such 
as  would  never  be  tolerated  in  any  other  form  of  thinking  ;  and  the 
superiority  of  mathematics  as  a  mode  of  thinking,  wh  is  so  inseparable 
from  these  '  absurdities,'  is  a  good  demonstration  of  the  nature  and 
right  relations  of  the  thinking  process.     The  question  is  not  are  the 
things  true,  but  are  they  good  natural  mental  life ;  if  so,  no  fear  but 
they  will  effect  their  function.       Suppose  the  mathematician  were  to 
falter,  and  qualify  his  deductions  respecting  the  triangle  because  no  per- 
fect triangle  exists  in  nature  ?     Mathematical  truths  are  not  true  to  na- 
ture.    [It  has  been  quite  right  and  necessary  that  we  should  think  thus 
irrationally  so  long.      Is  not  this  the  nutrition?      I  think  in  reasoning 
the  'divergence'  consists  in  giving  up  this  strict  sequence  and  introducing 
these  extraneous  considerations.     Here  is  the  '  not,'  the  nutrition.]  We 
let  the  inadmissibility  of  a  conclusion  vitiate  the  process  of  deduction, 
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instead  of  reacting  upon  the  premisses ;  we  let  the  bond  go,  the  bar 
yield.     It  is  as  if  a  mathematician,  landed  in  a  result  wh  gave  him  a 
part  greater  than  the  whole,  should  refuse  to  apply  his  axiom,  instead  of 
arguing  back  as  he  does.     The  reason  of  the  greater  advance  of  mathe- 
matics is  partly  the  simplicity  ;  but  partly  also  that  mathematical 
reasoning  does  not  bring  the  intellect  and  the  heart  into  opposition,  as 
philosophical  seems  to  do,  and  so  has  never  been  vitiated  by  that  stress. 
It  is  no  matter  that  a  mathematical  deduction  should  be  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  of  nature ;  no  moral  difficulty  arises  ;  there  is  no  forcing 
of  the  mathematical  argument  to  make  it  agree.      There  is  no  remedy 
for  philosophy  but  to  draw  the  distinction  between  the  truth  (or  belief) 
and  the  life  of  the  intellect.     If  our  thought  be  natural  it  will  in  the 
end  be  sure  to  agree  with  nature.      Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  the 
axioms  employed  in  philosophical  and  moral  reasoning  explicitly  stated, 
as  those  of  geometry,  and  referred  to,  and  unflinchingly  adhered  to;  and 
the  definitions  and  postulates  also?  The  simplicity  of  mathematical  ideas 
is  not  directly  the  cause  of  the  great  advance  of  mathematics  ;  but  this 
and  their  very  limited  scope  have  allowed  thought  to  proceed  unchecked 
in  those  respects,  and  hence  its  advance,  as  a  lower  form  of  life.     There 
has  been  resistance  to  the  higher.      I  seek  to  make  all  thought  truly 
mathematical,  to  extend  the  mathematical  process  to  all.  They  develope 
in  the  same  form. 

"With  regard  to  our  present  conception  of  matter  as  the  true  substance 
of  the  world,  the  question  is  not  how  we  come  to  think  there  is  an  *  in- 
ertia,' for  there  is  such ;  but  how  we  come  to  think  that  this  inertia  is 
the  actual  Being  or  fact.      In  truth  it  is  the  opposite,  the  negation. 
We  perceive  it  as  external  to,  and  apart  from,  ourselves.      This  percep- 
tion involves  our  thinking  it  actual  existence.  When  we  come  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  subjective,  that  it  is  within  us  and  not  apart  from  us, 
then  we  understand  it,  know    it,    and  understand  that  it  is  only  an 
in-ertia,  and  cannot  truly  Be.  Since  our  inertia  renders  it  'necessary'  that 
we  should  perceive  the  physical,  then  certainly  it  is  the  cause  of  it  (i.e. 
of  our  perceiving  it,  wh  is  the  fact  that  has  to  be  accounted  for).     It  is 
so  by  the  very  definition  of  cause.     Once  let  us  see  that  this  subjective 
'  inertia  '  renders  this  phenomenal  necessary,  and  'actualism'  is  demon- 
strated :  i.  e.  the  fact  of  action  or  Being  being  assumed,  then  inertia 
in  us  renders  the  phenomenal  necessary. 

The  interpreter  must  see  his  conceptions ;  he  has  to  put  aside  the 
phenomena  and  place  the  unseen  fact  in  their  place.     This  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  imagination,  and  this  the  great  necessity  for  science.     Im- 
agination, properly  so  called,  is  interpretative.  Are  not  some  of  Bacon's 
'Idola  Tribus'  wrong  for  investigation  of  the  things  or  forms,  because 
they  are  right  for  the  fact  ?      The  ancients'  method  was  not  bad  for 
their  object ;  but  then  the  things  or  forms  are  necessary  first  to  be 
known,  and  the  facts  by  them.     Is  not  Bacon's  doctrine  of  Idols  only  a 
form  of  the  assertion  of  our  'not ;'  of  a  condition  of  ours  as  cause  of 
our  not  knowing,  of  the  mystery  of  nature  ?     Now  the  doctrine  of  OUT 
'  inertia'  is  only  the  same  thing.    This  inertia  wh  makes  us  see  nature  as 
inert  is  the  grand  '  idolon  tribus.' 

That  we  take  hypotheses  for  'Being,'  for  fact,  is  an  instance  of  our 
putting  the  '  not '  for  the  fact.  See  it  now  in  respect  to  cause ;  it  comes 
from  our  '  not,'  our  '  inertia,'  our  not  perceiving  the  action ;  therefore  it 
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must  be  a  '  not,'  put  by  us  for  the  fact.     Then  if  '  cause  '  be  '  not,'  it  is 
a  hypothesis,  for  '  things  equal  to  the  same  equal  one  another.*    But 
this  is  exactly  what  I  have  seen  respecting  the  physical,  wh  we  take 
for  cause  of  our  sensations :  that  it  is  hypothesis,  or  result  in  reason 
from  them.       [In  reason — i.e.  by  virtue  of  the  '  not'  or  'inertia,'  as 
being  formal.      A  connection  in  reason  is  connection  as  cause  or  effect, 
i.e.  a  connection  by  virtue  of  inertia.     The  'reason,'  or  'mind,'  seems  to 
be  just  the  introduction  of  inertia,  and  nothing  more.] 

I  see  now  that  cause  must  be  hypothesis;  it  is  so  because,  notaltho*.  An 
unification  here  [all  'althoughs' become  'becauses'].  I  shall  see  time  here: 
howthe  successive  forms  are  necessary  from  the  eternal  fact  by  an  inertia; 
hypotheses  or  causes  necessarily  ensue  if  the  '  action '  be  not  seen. 
And  having  thus  hypotheses  or  causes,  clearly  there  is  time  or  succes- 
sion, because  each  demands  also  its  hypothesis  or  cause.     '  Inertia'  to 
the  eternal  necessarily  results  in  (the  phenomenon  of)  the  infinite  chain 
of  causes  and  effects,  i.  e.  infinite  time.     So  the  eternity  of  the  fact  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  infinity  of  the  phenomenon ;  the  absoluteness  and 
eternity  become  infinity  in  extent  and  duration.     A  '  cause '  must  be  a 
hypothesis.     A  man  walking  of  himself,  if  it  be  not  known  that  he 
has  the  power  of  self-motion,  some  external  cause  of  motion  must  be 
supposed.     Thus  our  inertia,  rendering  us  unable  to  know  the  action 
that  is  in  nature,  necessarily  places  us  in  a  world  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  so  a  succession  or  time.     The  mystery  of  our  being  in  time  is  that 
of  our  putting  the  '  not '  for  the  fact.     It  is  just  as  we  put  matter  for 
the  actual  Being. 

The  chain  of  causes  and  effects  must  be  infinite,  because  the  inertia 
that  originates  '  cause  '  never  can  cease ;  it  demands  '  for  ever '  a  cause 
as  much  at  any  period  as  at  any  other.  This  shows  the  infiniteness  of 
time.  But  now  why  that  of  space  ?  Does  it  not  follow  in  the  same  way? 
Is  not  space,  like  cause,  from  a  'not'  or  'inertia,'  and  its  infiniteness 
due  in  the  same  way  to  the  unceasing  demand  for  a  'beyond,'  by  virtue 
of  the  '  not  ?' 

Granting  the  mind — the  inertia — and  therefore  perception  of  cause,  and 
the  universe  clearly  follows.     We  are  in  time,  because  these  hypotheses 
wh  being  causes  necessarily  are  in  time,  are  the  facts  to  us.  Introducing 
inertia,  or  necessity  for  cause,  we  become  at  once  'mental.'     This  law  of 
'  cause  and  effect '  seems  to  be  the  law  of  the  mind,  almost  the  fact  of 
it.     It  is  from  this  law  of  '  inertia  *  that  we  cannot  free  ourselves ;  it 
puts  the  actual  out  of  the  scope  of  the  intellect.  I  have  been  noting  how 
thinking  '  conditions,'  or  introduces  inertia.      It  is  because  thinking  is 
from  inertia.      My  doctrine  of  •  cause  from  inertia '    is   one   with 
Hamilton's  of  '  Impotence.' 

The  physical  is  the  'not;'  '  capacity,'  mental  or  other,  is  greater  'not.' 
There  is  true  glory,  true  Being,  in  that.     To  be  a  genius  is  indeed 
'  sounding  brass.'     So  with  regard  to  men  and  women.     Males  are  the 
greatest  physically ;  the  greatest  'not;'  most  inertia,  passion,  'capacity.' 
In  the  male  is  most  self-assertion,  inertia  or  force.  Here  this  distinction 
of  sex  is  every  where.  Genius  is  male  to  talent,  the  greatest  'not, 'the  di- 
rection of  least  resistance.     So  the  doctrine  necessarily  cornea  of  the 
superiority  of  men  over  women  ;  comes  from  our  putting  the  '  not '  for 
the  fact ;  and  on  this  ground  it  must  ever  remain  so  ;  but  the  fact  is 
the  opposite. 

Hypotb«si»iB  ever  effect  before  cause,  or  the  phenomenon  put  for  its  own 
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cause.     Is  not  our  supposing  a  material  world  as  cause  of  our  sensations 
just  such  a  case  ?      The  sensations  necessitate  the  material  world,  just 
as  chemical  decomposition  necessitates  function.     Our  assumption  of  a 
material  world,  to  cause  sensation  is  just  like  the  assumption  of 'contrac- 
tility,' producing  function  and  accompanied  by  chemical  change.     The 
chemical  change  and  the  function  go  together.     So  do  the  sensation  and 
the  perception  of  the  physical  world.     Perception  is  a  function,  i.  e. 
an  interpretation.      And  see  how  consistent  it  is — the  function,  physi- 
cally, is  result  of  (determined  by)  the  organization.     So  surely  percep- 
tion from  sensation  is  by  virtue  of  organization,  the  mental  organiza- 
tion.    This  is  the  meaning  of  calling  it  an  '  ultimate  property  of  the 
mind,'  a  '  fact  in  the  mental  condition,'  &c.  Just  as  contractility  is  said 
to  be  '  ultimate  property  of  the  living  structure.' 

A  large  view  is  opened  here  :  for  as  in  bodily  function  the  chemical 
change  is  nothing  specific,  only  taking  place  in  special  organization  or 
relations  ;  as  it  is  only  the  accomplishment  of  a  resisted  tendency,  and 
very  likely  only  that  wh  has  been  before,  therefore  so  surely  that  men- 
tal process  of  sensation  is  productive  of  perception  only  as  taking  place 
in  a  special  organization  or  relations  [from  a  resisted  tendency].     Here 
the  analogy  of  the  '  ideal '  life  shd  help  me.     Function  results  from  the 
organization,  from  the  putting  of  ideas  in  the  right  connection  (in  re- 
lation to  others),  in  the  mental  organization.    Does  not  this  bodily  sen- 
sation or  perception  come  between  the  material  life  and  the  mental, 
properly  so  called  ?      Should  I  not  from  this  arrive  better  at  sensation  ? 
Is  it  not  a  '  tendency '  operating  as  the  functional  power  in  the  body 
[spontaneously  or  from  stimulus],  under  certain  laws  and  therefore 
uniformly  ? 

I  must  look  into  other  hypotheses  [as  that  of  specific  tendency]  and 
gee  if  I  cannot  see  the  same  inversion  of  cause  and  effect.     Shall  not  I 
find  the  same  idea  universal ;  viz.,  that  of  function  from  organization  ? 
E.  g.,  in  physical  morphology  :  is  not  the  '  specific  tendency  '  parallel 
to  the 'contractility ;'  the  production  of  the  special  [and  constant] 
forms  to  the  function  itself  [for  the  cause  of  wh  the  hypothesis  is  put], 
and  the  motion  in  least  resistance  parallel  to  the  '  known  '  chemical 
union  ?     The  production  of  such  forms  is  because  of  the  organization, 
the  '  relations,'  in  wh  it  takes  place.     This  is  applicable  to  every  form 
of  motion  in  least  resistance  :  to  life  or  nutrition.  Therefore,  of  course, 
my  stipulation  for  a  resistance  is  simply  for  the  organization.     In  every 
case  the  organization  may  be  regarded  simply  as  a  resistance,  turning 
the  motion  into  such  direction  or  form.     In  producing  bodily  function, 
the  organization  simply  is  a  resistance  wh  determines  the  force  into 
that  form  ;  for  all  change  of  form,   as  well  as  direction,  is  from  resist- 
ance.     All  the  physical  resolves  itself  into  this  form  ;  a   known  fact 
acting  in  an  organization ;  and  every  '  specific  '  is  necessarily  excluded, 
just  as  contractility  is,  or  the  material  world.     All  'specifics'  are  hypoth- 
eses. And  this  postulate  of  organization  is  itself  the  fact;  it  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  motion  [action]  in  least  resistance  ;  of  passion  as  such;  i.e. 
of  '  inertia.' 

Gravitation  is  just  such  a  specific  entity  or  hypothesis  ;  and  this  we 
know  of  it,  that  it  is  motion  in  least  resistance,  operating  on  the  organiza- 
tion that  exists  in  these  relations.     All  knowledge  is  of  relations.    In  re- 
spect to  the  physical  that  is  all  we  want :  the  relations,  i.  e.  the  organ- 
ization.     All  enquiry  into  the  physical  resolves  itself  thus  into  the 
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enquiry  into  the  organization,  the  structure.       It  is  the  question  '  why 
does  chemical  change  cause  muscle  to  contract '  generalized.     Why  does 
each  condition  result  in  such  forms  of  action.     We  have  it  in  machines  ; 
why  does  chemical  action  in  a  musket  produce  such  motion  of  a  bullet  ? 
And  this  resolves  itself  hack  into  motion  in  least  resistance,  for  the 
problem  is  to  find  how,  from  that,  all  the  organization,  all  the  forms, 
necessarily  result.     Should  not  the  organization  be  learnt  from  the 
function,  at  least  in  part  ?     All  this  comes  to  what  I  have  said  [in 
words]  before  ;  viz.,  that  every  action,  every  change,  is  a  function  of 
some  preceding  nutrition.      A  good  view  of  the  life  of  nature.     Now 
do  I  see  a  wider  application  of  continuous  and  transitive  vibrations ; 
transitive  vibrations  are  functions,  continuous  are  nutrition ;  i.e.  life  of 
the  same  sort.    The  taking  of  food — nutrition — is  a  transitive  vibration 
in  this  sense;  the  nutrition  of  one  body  is  the  function  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  another.    Vegetable  nutrition  is  strictly  transitive  vibration.  So 
all  transitive  vibrations  may  be  considered  as  nutritions  of  that  '  life ' 
which  the  vibrations  become,  and  as  functions  of  that  which   they 
cease  to  be. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  the  forces  ;  an  approximative 
force  of  one  kind  passes  into  divergent  of  another  form. 

It  is  from  the  organization  of  the  mind  that  hypotheses  are  necessary 
[as  all  functions  are  necessary  by  virtue  of  organization],  and  they 
differ  with  the  development  of  the  human  mind.     Surely  this  is,  in 
mind,  like  nutrition  in  the  body  ;  especially,  perhaps,  like   that   in- 
creased  nutrition,    or   development  of  the   vital    state,    wh  is  the 
*  function '  of  secretion.     I  have  seen  before  how  thought  corresponds  to 
secretion.     The  hypothesis — wh  is  result  of  organization — is  itself  an 
organization,  and  source  of  function  and  other  organization,  just  as  the 
living  structure,  the  life,  is  cause  of  life.     Are  not  the  hypotheses  of 
'  specific  tendency '  and  so  forth  like  those  properties  of  extension, 
solidity,  shape,  place,  &c.,  that  we  'perceive?' 

We  infer  cause  and  effect  from  not  perceiving  the  action.     But  such 
hypotheses  as  '  specific  tendency,  gravitation,  &c.,  seem  to  result  in  an 
almost  opposite  way,  viz.,  from  our  ignoring  the  necessity  of  cause,  and 
putting  a  phenomenon  as  its  own  cause,  making  it  as  if  actual.     There 
is  this  oppositeness ;  yet  is  it  not  in  each  case  a  '  not '  introduced — in 
the  one  case  a  'not-act,'  in  the  other  a  'not-cause.'     The  form  only  is 
opposite ;  to  leave  out  cause  in  the  physical  is  the  same  thing  as  to  leave 
out  action  in  that  wh  causes  the  physical  to  be  perceived.    Our  supposed 
arbitrariness  is  'not-cause.'    Our  imagining  arbitrary  power  in  ourselves 
is  just  like  our  imagining  '  ultimate  specific  tendencies,'  and  so  on.     We 
put  arbitrary  for  actual,  and  in  this   case  in  this  false  actual,  the  intel- 
lect also  is  at  fault ;  it  cannot  grasp  them,  chimeras  though  they  be. 
But  here  it  is  not  a  legitimate  inability,  these  are  not  above  it,  but  be- 
low ;  they  are  as  the  end  of  all  Science,  mere  negations,  putting  a  stop 
to  all  knowledge  and  all  enquiry.     They  are  '  not-sense.' 

It  is  curious  that  in  conceiving  the  earth's  orbit  as  horizontal  instead 
of  vertical  we  shd  have  put  it  in  a  direction  of  right  angles  to  the  true 
(i.e.  the  rational).     Do  we  put  ideas  also  at  right  angles  to  reasonable 
conception  ?     Think  further :  how,  apart  from   our  conception,  the 
earth  falls  neither  vertically  nor  horizontally ;  direction  is  a  matter  of 
reason  altogether.     Surely  therefore  place  altogether,  and  motion  too,  of 
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course.     Motion,  considered  best  as  change  of  place,  is  a  matter  alto- 
gether of  the  reason,  and  as  motion  is  the  sole  essence  of  the  material, 
so  matter  is  wholly  from  the  mind. 

Is  not  the  true  reason  of  the  paradox  to  which  interpretation  always 
brings  us,  that  the  actual  itself  is  necessarily  a  paradox  ?     It  is,  that 
the  intellect  cannot  grasp  the  fact,  and  all  true  approaches  to  it  present 
this  ungraspable  character.      Is  not  this  the  nature  of  the  paradox  : 
that  that  which  is  presented  to  the  intellect  by  interpretation  is  ever 
a  physical  presented  as  actual  ?     There  is  a  '  not '  in  it  wh  will  not  do 
for  the  actual.     And  the  successive  solving  of  the  paradoxes  [interpreta- 
tions] consists  in  the  showing  clearly  this  '  not '  as  such,  so  approaching 
ever  towards  the  true  actual.     This  is  just  what  I  have  been  saying ; 
excluding  hypotheses  is  recognizing  the  '  not '  as  a  '  not,'  and  turning 
it  out  of  the  fact.     But  each  new  fact  thus  presented,  until  we  come  to 
the  true  actual,  or  love,  has  still  the  'not'  in  it,  and  is  therefore  a  para- 
dox.    The  '  actual '  itself  is  not  strictly  a  paradox ;  it  is  the  fact ;  the 
intellect  feels  it  cannot  grasp  it,  but  feels  also  that  it  has  done  its  work, 
and  never  till  then ;  it  is  its  place  to  exclude  the  '  not,'  and  it  cannot 
rest — it  has  a  paradox  before  it — until  it  has  done  that  altogether ;  but 
bringing  all  to  love,  it  asks  its  everlasting  why  no  more.     It  is  out  of 
time,  and  in  eternity;  its  work  is  done ;  it  has  interpreted  the  unknown 
into  the  known.  Love  is  true  Being,  absolute ;  no  paradox,  although  in- 
tellectually inconceivable.     But  all  '  physicals  '  standing  as  absolute  are 
paradoxes  ;  we  need  to  see  them  as  necessary,  in  the  sense  of  being 
caused.     Talent  or  'theory,'  seeks  to  hide  these  paradoxes,  by  referring 
them  to  the  'direct  act  of  God,'  &c.;  but  this  is  a  poor  evasion  of  the 
difficulty.     Interpretation  is  ever  the  overthrowing  of  this.     God  is 
very  convenient  to  come  in  just  where  our  knowledge  ends.     Should 
we  make  a  puppet  of  our  God  this  way  ?  Is  it  a  worthy  part  for  Deity 
to  play  to  be  a  stop-gap  to  make  man's  science  round  ?     We  do  this;  it 
is  no  exaggeration.     When  we  cannot  see  how  a  physical  thing  must  be, 
cannot  trace  its  cause,  we  say  '  Oh,  God  does  that,'  or  '  made  it  so,' 
'  imparted   such   a  law   at   first,'  and   we    call   this   reverence,  we 
applaud  it  as  piety.     God  is  not  a  tool.     It  is  a  poor  justice  we  do  to 
God  in  being  so  much  astonished,  so  much  '  admiring '  that  His  work  is 
right,  and  thinking  that  for  each  such  Tightness  a  special  thought  and 
effort  is  needed. 

Surely  all  instincts  are  'gettings,'  i.e.  actions  determined  by  the  'not.' 
I  thought  of  this,  reading  of  Paley's  '  Instinct  for  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty ' — all  such  are  necessarily  from  the  '  not.'     Not  only  instincts 
generally  so  called,  but  all  physical  actions  are  determined  by  [applica- 
tion of]  the  '  not ' — i.  e.  all  as  getting.     This  is  one  with  my  seeing  all 
as  function,  or  resulting  from  organization ;  for  this  is  what  instinct  is; 
all  physical  action  is  instinct.     Strictly  we  only  see  the  universal  as 
instinct  in  animals,  because  of  their  relation  to  us ;  they  are  nearer  to 
us,  so  we  see  more  about  what  takes  place  in  them.    All  physical  action 
is  truly  such  as  we  see  in  instinct,  answers  similar  ends,  is  the  same 
thing ;  only  our  eye  is  not  to  it  in  the  same  way.     So  whatever  is  true 
of  instinct  is  true  of  all.     Also  there  is  a  help  towards  ourselves ;  for 
these  instincts  are  the  same  that  are  in  us,  only  in  us  perceived,  and 
sensational.      But  to  return  :  all  physical  action  thus  appears  before  us 
as  '  getting.'     This  presents  the  'inertia '  to  us  as  a  true  'inertia,'  a 
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'  not '  of  the  actual,  as  arbitrariness  or  selfishness.  The  inertia  becomes 
such  as  we  know  it  or  have  it  in  ourselves.  "We  exclude  the  hypotheses 
and  see  it  like  ourselves — as  getting  for  pleasure's  for  liking's  sake ;  i.e. 
regarded  as  inert,  this  indeed  being  the  only  true  inertia. 

Now  I  see  a  true  inertia  in  nature,  viz.,  self-indulgence ;  it  is  our 
getting  or  self-indulgence  that  we  put  into  it ;  there  is  no  other  true  in- 
ertia ;  all  other  [force,  matter,  &c.],  is  hypothesis,  invented  because  of 
ignorance.        It  is   not   correct   to   speak    of    the    physical,    as    con- 
trolling sacrificing,  self ;  it  is  not  one  form  of  force  '  merging  itself  to 
become  another.'     This  is  putting  the  physical  as  actual  [introducing  a 
'not-cause  '].     The  doctrine  of  resistance  puts  this  right.     I  see  this  is 
introducing  a  '  not'  also,  viz.,  a  not-act,  i.e.  shewing  the  cause.     Inter- 
pretation is  the  introducing  of  a  'not,'  i.  e.  'not-act,'  it  is  showing  the 
cause.     E.  g.,  tendency  is  a  not-cause,  a  physical  put  for  actual ;  now 
to  interpret  this  is  to  introduce  a  not-act,  to  show  the  forms  as  caused : 
as  all  cause  comes  from  inertia.     So  the  first  introduction  of  inertia,  or 
idea  of  cause,  is  just  an  interpretation.    We  have  in  our  *  ultimate  prin- 
ciples' that  wh  is  physical,  and  yet  without  a  (physical)  cause  ;  just  like 
the  child's  idea  of  things  acting,  'because  it  is  so  '  'it  is  its  nature.' 
"We  say  it  is  the  property  of  matter  to  gravitate,  of  a  muscle  to  contract; 
just  as  the  child  says  the  table  knocked  him. 

All  the  physical  (as  inert)  is  instinct  or  getting ;  for  the  fact  of  na- 
ture is  not  getting  but  giving.     So  I  shall  surely  be  able  to  see  that  this 
is  the  fact  of  instinct ;  and  then  I  shall  know  our  own  sensational  life 
[wh  is  but  instinct  perceived].     Nature  is  two-fold— either  giving,  love, 
actual ;  or  getting,  selfish,  inert ;  according  to  him  who  regards  it. 
These  two  are  the  same,  with  and  without  '  act '  respectively.     So  that 
that  wh  we  look  on  and  see  all  inert,  to  another  Being  shall  be  all  love; 
to  us  all  evil,  to  Him  full  of  glory  and  perfect  joy.     So  two  Beings  may 
be  side  by  side,  close  to  each  other,  with  no  external  difference ;  yet 
the  one  shall  be  in  time,  the  other  in  eternity. 

Now  the  problem  is  to  find  how  this  getting  is  from,  and  represents, 
the  giving;  how  a  not-act  in  us  causes  love  to  appear  as  instinct  or  self- 
indulgence,  i.  e.  as  inertia,  without  us.      All  physical  action  is  instinct 
in  this  sense,  as  being  from  the  '  not '  or  getting :  yet  in  another  sense 
it  is  all  giving,  viz.,  as  function;  for  I  have  seen  how  function  has  the 
idea  of  giving  in  it.     And  so  in  truth  all  physical  action  is,  when  re- 
garded as  action  of  one  (thing)  on  another.  It  is  only  by  this  giving  that 
such  transference  [of  action,  motion,  &c.]  can  be.     In  the  physical,  or 
in  time,  action  means  loss  or  ceasing  of  the  acter.     With  this  consider 
what  I  have  said,  '  we  get  by  giving  ;'  how  the  only  true  getting  is  in 
this  loving. 

Instinct    is    action    determined    by    a    '  not.'        So    it    is    one 
with  the  pursuit  of  happiness.     In  our  '  hypothesis,'  or  the  material, 
we  see  that  wh  is  virtually  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  we  see  ourselves. 
All  action  (physical)  is  one  with  that  action  of  ours ;  all  is  various 
forms  of  that  wh  in  us  is  pursuit  of  happiness.     This  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness is  determined  by  a  'not'  and  is  one  with  passion  in  direction  of  least 
resistance,  or  least  action.     Pursuit  of  happiness  [as  being  necessarily 
from  want,  from  discomfort]  is  one  with  that  passion  in  least  resistance 
wh  is  all  nature.     Happiness,  i.  e.  enjoyment  (for  it  is  the  pursuit  of 
enjoyment,  truly  not  of  happiness)  must  stand  for  the  action  ;  it  is  con- 
scious action,  sensational.     Pain  is   the  '  not.'     In  the  pursuit  of  enjoy- 
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ment  action  is  determined  by  a  relative  '  not,'  that  '  not '  wh  is  known 
or  felt  (there  is  no  pursuit  of  unknown  enjoyment).     Think  (1st),  this 
is  right  in  nature,  often  wrong  in  us.    Why  ?  It  shows  nature  fulfilling 
law,  us  not  fulfilling  law  ;  nature  living,  us  dead.     Or  rather,  the  fact 
of  nature  is  not  so  ;  we,  by  our  science,  putting  this  (inertia)  into  na- 
ture cause  her  to  be  '  dead '  as  we  perceive  her.     Surely  here  I  ought 
to  find  that  '  not '  wh  causes  the  '  inertia  '  to  us  ,  why  that  pursuit  of 
happiness  is  sin  ?     How  came  we  to  feel  we  could  and  ought  to  have 
done  otherwise  ?     (2),  see  how  the  same  fact  may  be  two  opposites  to 
us ;  how  indeed  nature  is  thus  opposites  to  us  according  as  we  regard 
her.     Life  I  see  as  result  of  self-control,  passion  resisted  ;  yet,  as  pas- 
sion determined  by  a  '  not '  (which  it  is),  it  is  just  the  opposite — self-in- 
dulgence, mere  inertia.     How  strange.     (3),  I  saw  in  that  passion  in 
least  resistance  the  very  fact  of  holiness ;  and  regarded  as  Being  giving 
itself  to  not-being,  it  is  the  fact  of  love  :  yet  now  I  see  it  as  self-in- 
dulgence. All  this  difference  is  merely  putting  in  or  leaving  out  the  ac- 
tion :  being  self-sacrifice  or  self-indulgence  according  as  we  regard  it  as  in 
time  or  as  eternal.  May  we  not  humbly  rise  thus  to  how  we  should  think 
of  God  ?     That  wh  to  us,  in  us,  is  self-indulgence,  to  God  is  self-sacri- 
fice.    In  respect  to  us  the  fact  is  left  out,  we  are  in  time,  but  God  is 
eternal  and  sees  all  as  eternal.     No  inertia  is  to  God.    Self-sacrifice  [in 
our  sense],  self-control,  holiness,  are  partly  '  not ;'  they  are  correlative 
terms,  and  involve  the  '  not ;'  they  pertain  to  redemption.      Was  Adam 
not  holy  because  not  fallen ;  not  passional,  not  bound  to  self-control  ? 
Yes  ;  actual,  but  imperfect.    I  wish  I  could  '  see  '  Adam. — The  mystics 
said  it  is  the  '  not '  that  burns  in  hell ;  I  say  it  is  the  '  not '  that  sins  on 
earth. 

May   it   not   be  that  these  '  things,'   or  at  least   these   hypotheses 
founded  on  what  we  '  perceive,'  shall  become  less  and  less  to  us — sink 
out  of  our  regard ;  even  as  the  epicycles,  founded  on  what  is  perceived, 
have  sunk  into  oblivion  now  that  they  have  served  their  purpose?     I 
think  it  may  be  so  with  the  physical  altogether  in  a  great  measure : 
when  it  has  served  its  purpose  of  revealing  the  actual,  our  thoughts 
being  fixed  on  that,  the  hypotheses  will  be  overlooked  and  banished 
from  memory  ;  and  though  the  phenomena  must  remain  unaltered  to 
our  perception,  yet  they  may  have  quite  a  new  meaning  and  significance; 
be  less  to  us  as  such ;  suggesting  thoughts  quite  different. 

All  proof,  &c.,  is  showing  us  that  we  do  know  :  plainly  this  is  seen 
in  the  Socratic  dialogues. 

It  is  very  curious  that  this  holding  to  '  common  sense '  and  'primary 
intuitions  of  the  mind'  [Reid's  principle],  and    in  general,  that  by 
virtue  of  wh  the  existence  of  matter  is  assumed,  should  be  the  very 
resting  in  our  own  notions,  &c.,  against  wh  Bacon  directs  all  his  efforts. 
Interesting  that  the  same  men  should  so  applaud  and  '  profess  '  Bacon, 
and  at  the  same  make  an  especial  point  of  holding  this  principle  of 
'  common  sense.'     How  instructive  an  inconsistency  and  blindness. 
When  we  can  get  rightly  to  see  this,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects  in  nature.     Bacon  himself,  I  think,  did  not  see  this;  al- 
though from  many  of  his  expressions  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned 
whether  he  '  assumed  matter '  in  our  sense.      It  is  possible  though  that 
he  excepts  the  assumption  of  matter  from  his  category  of  assumptions. 

How  people  say  two  opposite  things  without  knowing  it.  And  by  how 
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wise  an  instinct ;  for  this  inconsistency  in  assuming  is  because  Bacon's 
principle  is  not  the  whole  truth.     It  is  the  assertion  of  man's  right  and 
necessity  to  interpret,  in  a  higher  sense  than  Bacon  thought.     Though 
an  abuse  of  the  liberty  it  is  a  claim  for  liberty,  and  not  for  license; 
it  shows  the  way  in  wh  untruth  is  neutralized  by  the  very  necessity  of 
the  mind  itself.     An  excellent  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  instinct, 
and  wise  contrivance.     We  lose  the  most  eminent  proofs  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  skill  by  our  way  of  looking  at  the  mind.     We  ivill  see  all 
excellent  in  the  bodily  ;  but  are  content  to  find  the  mental  all  foolish 
and  disordered.     For  see  how  necessary  this  assumption  of  a  real  mat- 
ter has  been  ;  without  it  we  never  could  have  interpreted  at  all  [as  in 
astronomy].       Bacon's  principles,  absolutely  carried  out,  are  those  of 
mere  scepticism  and,  except  by  this  happy  contradiction,  would  have 
landed  us  in  mere  doubt  and  not  knowledge  ;  for  holding  that  we  could 
not  know  save  by  induction  what  was  the  cause  of  our  perception,  we 
never  could  have  known  at  all ;  and  that  question  whether  there  be 
anything  at  all  must  have  remained  unsettled  for  ever.     Bacon's  con- 
demned '  assumptions '  thus  vindicate  their  necessity  and  Tightness  in 
this  one  instance  ;  and  surely  the  old  assumptions  wh  he  so  indignantly 
rejected  had  their  use  and  necessity  in  the  former  times ;  without  them 
Bacon  himself  never  could  have  seen  his  way  to  their  rejection.      They 
were  necessary  and  right  as  the  assumption  of  a  real  matter  is  right. 
Was  Bacon  right  in  assailing  them  and  attributing  to  them  hindrance 
to  knowledge  ?     So  now  I  find  the  assumption  of  matter  to  be  the  cause 
of  our  innumerable  errors,  and  of  the  stoppage  of  all  true  advance  of 
science,  &c.     I  seek  to  set  aside  assumptions,  and  anticipations  of  na- 
ture, just  as  he  did ;  only  of  a  different  order.  What  a  light  this  throws 
upon  his  work  too. 

I  have  to  find  out  why  it  is  that  we  act  thus  upon  the  material  world 
by  our  bodily  organs  ;  why  perceive  by  our  senses,  and  are  brought  so 
into  connection  with  things,  as  Persons.     I  have  to  see  this  necessary. 
Does  not  much  connected  with  personality  lie  in  this  ?     Also  I  have  to 
see  it  necessary  that  we  shd  perceive  the  animals  as  feeling.     Is  it  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  we  perceive  in  them  that  wh  in  ourselves  is  attended 
with  sensation,  and  that  we  must  perceive  these  things  in  them  because 
they  have  virtually  the  same  life  with  ourselves  ?     No.     It  is  states  of 
consciousness  we  'perceive'  in  them,  but  without  volition  or  personality, 
i.  e.  arbitrariness.  They  are  'hypotheses'  or  things  in  one  sense,  and  yet 
having  that  consciousness  wh  comes  from  personality.     We  attribute  to 
them  that  wh  belongs  to  personality  without  the  personality  necessary 
for  it.     Surely  I  get  a  further  insight  into  ourselves  thus  :  a  person  is 
more  than  a  thing ;   '  there  is  no  being  in  the  animal  to  feel ; '  person  is 
form,  from  fact  and  a  '  not,'  but  'thing'  is  substance  only  or  hypothesis; 
it  depends  upon  the  form  or  consciousness.  An  animal  is  a  thing  like  our 
body ;  it  cannot  have  consciousness  but  results  from  it. 

Things  (or  'perceptions')  are  from  consciousness,  by  a  'not;'  but 
persons  are  from  the  actual,  by  a  '  not.'     Things  are  farthur  from  true 
Being  than  persons. 

What  is  that  •'!'  that  has  consciousness?     After  all,  that  question  re- 
turns.    Surely  it  is  the  same  as  '  what  is  that  thing  that  has  weight  ?' 
and  subject  to  the  same  arguments;  take  it  away  and  leave  the  conscious- 
ness, and  it  is  not  missed,  and  so  on.     Now  may  not  this  individuality 
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or  personality  be  states  ?     Since  this  /  is  in  time  it  must  be  only  a  form 
i.  e.  only  a  '  state  ;'  just  as  '  things  '  are  states  in  a  '  Being.'      Now  do 
I  not  get  a  clue  to  the  relation  of  persons,  i.  e.  of  the  physical  human- 
ity, to  the  actual  ?     There  is  a  succession  of  persons ;  they  cease,  and 
must  therefore  be  states.     Persons  are  states  of  humanity ;  they  are 
forms  or  btates,  from  the  actual,  by  a  'not.'     Now  by  what  'not?'     Do 
we  not  seem  to  want  the  '  person '  for  the  '  not '  to  inhere  in  ?     By  a 
not-love  comes  a  person  ;  from  person  (as  sensational)  come  '  things  '  or 
perception,  being  states  (states   of  person,  or  perception,  or  conscious- 
ness).    That  personality  is  only  a  state  is  the  point. 

"With  respect  to  hearts,  the  fact  is  we  perceive  them  suffer  ;  not  they 
do  suffer — that  depends  on  how  it   comes  that  we  perceive.     The  per- 
ception or  state  of  consciousness  is  the  only  fact ;  and  in  truth  a  thing 
perceived  cannot  truly  exist ;  its  being  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  per- 
ceiving it  [in  sense  of  physical  perception].  So  it  comes  however  that  other 
men  do  not  suffer  also  ?  indeed  there  are  no  other  men.     Very  well ;  in 
spite  of  the  absurdity,  I  think  I  embrace  it.     For  what  is  it  but  saying 
that  evil  cannot  be  to  perfect  love  ;  just  as  I  say  that  design  cannot 
truly  exist.     I  have  opened  a  great  subject  here.     It  is  the  very  thing, 
though  it  is  too  big  for  me  to  grasp  at  once :  all  this  that  is  around  us 
in  time  is  form  ;  that  wh  is  in  time  is  form  only,  and  does  not  truly 
exist.     I  see  the  '  not '  is  in  a  world  of  '  not :'  necessarily  man  must  be 
thus  to  his  perception;  just  as  he  is  among  other  wicked  men;  yet  is  there 
no  'not,' no  wicked,  no  evil,  but  in  self;  none  but  subjective.!  have  been 
still  putting  the  '  not '  for  the  fact ;  but  now  I  see  how  I  may  see. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  quite  right  to  me — wants  turning  round  I  dare  say : 
but  as  there  can  be  no  other  men,  so  truly  not  myself,  i.  e.  as  physical ; 
wh  of  course  is  so.     This  is  only  what  I  see,  that  the  physical  man  is 
not-man. 

There  cannot  truly  be  a  '  not.'  "We  are  forms,  as  I  have  said ;  but 
then  just  as  a  thing  cannot  truly  be  because  it  is  only  a  form,  so  cannot 
a  person.  We  are  forms  of  course ;  the  /,  the  person,  is  a  'state*  of  hu- 
manity. "Why  it  is  what  I  have  been  saying  all  along.  In  that  very 
axiom  that  only  forms  can  be  in  time,  it  follows  that  persons  are  forms, 
or  states.  States  or  forms  of  what  ?  Why,  of  humanity  ?  This  per- 
sonal is  the  form  of  humanity  from  the  '  not.'  In  saying  our  body  and 
mind  are  part  of  God's  act  wh  is  nature,  I  have  said  all  this  before  ; 
personality  goes  with  the  mind. 

I  must  bring  this  into  one  with  my  view  of  the  life  of  humanity  as 
continuous  and  transitive  vibration.    "We  are  states  of  humanity,  in  time; 
necessarily  therefore  ceasing  (God  destroys  '  both  belly  and  meats'). 
Humanity  is  by  the  fulfilment  of  these  forms.     We  are  '  nots,'  empty 
of  love,  and  therefore  incessantly  getting  forms,  grasping  forms,  in 
order  that  the  fact  may  be.     Humanity   is  not  in  time,  it  is  actual ;  we, 
as  '  forms,'  are  in  time.  "What  is  this  relation  of  forms  and  fact?    How 
are  forms,  or  not-facts,  so  real  ?     Can  I  see  it  in  the  mental  life  ?  how 
hypothesis  is  from  the  fact  ?      Consciousness  is  from  the  actual  by  not- 
act,  as  hypothesis  is  from  fact  by  not-knowing.     A  man  is  an  object  of 
perception  to  himself;  and  would  be  so  if  there  were  nothing  else. 
I  may  say,  he  is  the  sole  percept  (almost)  in  darkness  and  stillness  ; 
he  is  a  percept  just  as  other  things  are.     How  does  the  '  not '  of  man 
necessitate  this  ?       May  we  not  say  that  consciousness  is  perception  of 
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self?  So  reducing  all  to  perception  ;  wh  perhaps  we  can  more  easily 
see  from  the  'not.'  Now  inertia  constituting  man  a  percept  or  a  form, 
necessarily  he  must  be  many  or  a  succession  ;it  is  in  the  nature  of  'form' 
to  be  so,  because  the  fact  cannot  not-be — hence  this  multitude  of  men  ; 
because  the  fact  of  humanity  cannot  not  be,  this  series  of  men  must  go 
on  until  man  is  redeemed  and  the  '  not '  is  excluded.  See  in  reference 
to  the  eternal  or  love  being  self-sacrifice,  how  the  fact  cannot  not  be. 

So   in  mental  life  :   because  the  fact  is  not  known,  there  must  be  hy- 
pothesis; and  this  must  continue(must  be  perceived)in  however  many  forms 
until  the  not  knowing  is  removed ;   and  then  it  ceases  or  is  destroyed  by 
being  fulfilled.     Man  is  hypothesis,  is  perceived  ;  it  is  the  nature  of 
hypotheses  to  he  perceived ;  percept  and  hypothesis  are  one.      And 
this  is  consciousness  :  a  perceiving  self.      Physical  man  being  a  percept, 
necessarily  there  is  consciousness.     Man  is  a  percept  for  man.     See  too 
how  perception  is  function ;  so  this  consciousness  is  a  function  from  a 
nutrition. 

Does  not  perception   answer  to  forming  hypothesis  ?     Hypothesis    I 
have  seen  to  be  the  phenomenon  put  for  its  own  cause  (see  gravitation 
and  specific  tendency,  &c.);  so  I   have  seen  perception  to  be  the  sensa- 
tion (or  the  effect  on  us)  put  for  cause  of  itself.      So  in  this  respect 
perception  and  hypothesis  seem  the  same,  alike  necessary,  independent 
of  us,  arising  from  our  organization.     Which  is  first  ?     What  is  the 
order  of  them  ?      Do  not  we  see  cause  and  effect  here  too  inverted  ? 
Now  these  hypotheses,  or  phenomena   put  for  their  own  cause,  are 
surely  the  '  general  laws  :'  e.  g.,  gravitation.  So  we  see  how  miserable 
an  account  it  is  of  the  office  of  science,  that  its  end   and  '  only  proper 
object '    is   to   ascertain   the  phenomena   and  refer   them  to    '  general 
laws.' 

The  ancients  saw  truly  that  all  '  things  '  were  forms,  but  not  that  we 
too  are  forms  ;  they  would  not  put  the  «  not '  within. 

Any  ignorance,   not  knowing    all,    necessarily   puts   wrong   all    our 
thoughts ;  we  cannot  have  that  wh  we  know  quite  right  and  all  the  rest 
a  blank  ;  we  necessarily  spread  our  little  knowledge  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  our  thought.     Not  knowing  all  we  cannot  know  anything 
quite  rightly.      This  outspreading  is  by  law  of  least  resistance  :  by  the 
'not'  there  necessarily  comes  a  hypothesis.     How  these  thoughts  link 
themselves  on  to  the  actual.     See  how  hypothesis  from  '  not '  is  the 
same  as  material  things  or  forms  from  the  '  not ;'  hypothesis  is  percept  ; 
and  percept  is  also  the  self,  the  creature.    The  actual  thus  spreads  itself 
into  creatures  just  as  thought  into  hypotheses,  motion  into  things.     So 
the  material  corresponds  to  the  actual.     So  with  regard  to  any  mode  of 
thinking,  the  question  cannot  be  is  it  absolutely  right  (it  cannot  be  till 
there  be  omniscience);  but  whether  it  be  the  right  for  that  stage  of 
knowledge  or  point  of  view.     This  is  the  only  Tightness  it  can  have — 
the  only  Tightness  our  present  thoughts  can  have,  as  well  as  past.     So 
we  go  on  continually  modifying;  but  not  therefore  showing  the  past  to 
have  been  wrong :  it  has  been  right  for  its  time,  and  necessary  for  the 
being  of  the  more  complete  and  higher,  or  truer. 

remarked  of  a   certain  class  of  pictures  that  they  were 

all  results  of  force  ;  there  is  no  concealed  deeper  meaning ;  it  is  all  on 
the  surface.     Now  this  seems  to  be  exactly  the  account   of  nutritive 
work  :  all  '  force.'     And  now  may  not  interpretation  consist  in  some 
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measure  in  introducing  a  latent  deeper  meaning,  partly  concealed  ?       I 
see  it  fa  music  ;  can  I  find  it  in  the  physical  ?  in  the  actual  ?      Here 
seems  to  be  a  case  in  which  art  presents  a  characteristic  and  peculiar 
feature  ;  a  help  to  it. 

Only  omniscience  can  know  anything  absolutely  truly  aright ;  partial 
knowledge  is  necessarily  not  only  incomplete,  but  perverted  ;  we  neces- 
sarily put  the  part  known  for  the  whole.  Is  this  the  same  as  the  effect  of 
putting  '  not '  for  fact  ?   Does  it  not  involve  the  complement,  and  there- 
in this  inert  state  of  man,  and  redemption  ?     Does  not  the  partial 
predict  and  involve  the  whole  ?     The  existence  of  the  creature,  the 
union  with  Creator  ?     So  our  knowledge,  as  being  incomplete,  cannot 
be  true  of  anything  ;  it  is  of  relations.     Thus :  assuming  certain  pos- 
tulates, our  knowledge  is  certain.     Upon  hypotheses  we  can  build  [see 
mathematics].     But  these  postulates,  the  ultimate  or  primary,  cannot 
be  known  rightly  save  in  omniscience.     We  know  therefore  relations ; 
this  is  the  certain  element  in  our  knowledge.     E.  g.,  we  do  not  know 
whether  earth  and  sun  are  at  all  (or  rather,  we  may  certainly  know 
they  are  not  as  we  perceive  them);  but  if  there  be,  or  on  the  postulate 
that  there  are,  then  we  do  certainly  and  truly  know  the  relation  be- 
tween them.     This  is  all  our  certain  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  enough  ;  it 
answers  the  argument  of  the  subjectiveness  of  knowledge  sufficiently,  for 
this  knowledge  of  relations  is  certain  ;  and  this  is  what  for  practical  pur- 
poses we  want;  it  is  the  only  suitable  or  possible  knowledge  :  it  is  the 
proper  knowledge  of  the  physical,  of  wh  nothing  else  is  to  be  known ; 
and  it  leads  to  knowledge  of  the  actual.     We  could  not  wish  it,  as  it 
could  not  be,  otherwise.       Can  I  see  how  from  this  it  is  that  these  rela- 
tions have  such  universal  applications — are  true   not  only  of  those  pos- 
tulates, but  represent  the  universal  truth,  needing  only  to  be  seen  in 
right  relation  ?     How  is  it  true  with  universal  application  that  the 
earth  involves  round  the  sun  in  ellipse  ? 

Think  more  of  our  knowledge  being  of  relations  and  involving  postu- 
lates.    Apply  to  theology :  we  do  not  know  the  facts  themselves,  but 
we  certainly  may  know  the  relations  ;  these  are  the  important  things, 
these  affect  us,  respecting  these  it  is  that  all  questions  demanding  at- 
tention or  solution  exist.  The  question  of  Christianity  and  atheism — all 
that  interests  us  or  is  disputed  (save  as  perhaps  occasionally  abused)  are 
these  questions  of  relation  on  wh  we  may  have  knowledge.     The  phen- 
omenon being  such  as  it  is,  Christianity  certainly  expresses  the  rela- 
tions aright.      We  cannot  rightly  know  the  phenomenon  itself ;  but  re- 
specting the  phenomenon  we  can  rightly  know  the  relations  (and  know- 
ledge of  these  rectifies  our  perception  of  the  phenomenon).     Our 
knowledge  of  relations  tends  to  give  us  truer  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
wh  at  first  we  do  not  know.     This  is  it  in  reference  to  Christianity, 
&c.     From  such  a  point  of  view  as  ours  there  must  be  such  percepts. 
The  question  is  not  what  truly  is,  but  under  what  form  must  it  appear 
to  us.     I  say  as  God's  self-sacrifice  in  Christ.     See  how  practically  the 
knowledge  of  relations  tends  to  give  us  knowledge  of  actual,  i.  e.  to 
make  us  love.     That  the  phenomenon  must  be  wrongly  conceived,  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  that  perception  cannot  be  of  fact ;  that  '  percept ' 
cannot  truly  be. 

There  is  nothing  agrees  so  perfectly  with  all  the  demands  of  the  in- 
tellect as  the  conception  of  '  the  subjectiveness  of  the  'not."  E.g.,  in 
its  denial  of  free-will.  The  intellect  cannot  admit  any  thing  in  its 
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sphere  wh  is  not  tinder  cause  and  effect,  because  it  is  so  itself.  At  the  same 
time  it  necessarily  affirms,  in  its  deepest  conceptions,  the  existence  of  a 
true  'actual ;'  but  it  rejects  it  from  that  wh  it  can  embrace.  So  it  denies 
it  of  man,  as  natural ;  thus  identifying  its  verdict  with  the  scriptural 
doctrine  that  the  only  truly  actual  is  God  ;  man  is  only  truly  actual  in 
being  one  with  God.     And  so  in  all  other  cases,  the  intellect  denies  the 
actuality  of  the  form  ;  so  our  identifying  form  with  fact  is  a  perpetual 
violence  to  it.     Hence  the  apparent  hostility  of  intellect  and  religion ; 
the  former  only  doing  its  necessary  and  most  religious  part.      Piety 
affirms  actuality ;  so  does  intellect ;  but  we  tend  to  affirm  this  of  that 
wh  is  formal  only — sensational  or  physical.    This  the  intellect  will  not 
permit.     Here  the  feud  and  here  the  termination.      The  one  error  is  in 
putting  form  for  fact :  this  explains  all,  and  is  itself  asserted  and  ex- 
plained in  the  subjectiveness  of  the  'not.'     So  Comte's  Positivism 
is  very  good.     It  denies  actuality  of  the  form,  it  says  that  wh  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  intellect  is  not  actual ;  our  knowledge  (intellectual 
wh  is  what  they  speak  of)  is  only  of  the  relative. 

Comte  is  an  anticipator :  he  suppresses  the  hypothesis,  but  does  not 
put  the  fact ;  turns  out  the  false,  but  does  not  show  it  as  a  minus. 
How  is  it  that  anticipation  on  this  side  should  be  so  widely  accepted, 
and  on  the  other  (as  Berkeley,  &c. )  so  scouted  ?     This  shows  how  we 
put  the  form  for  the  fact.     Comte  is  a  denier  ;  whereas  the  only  true 
denial  is  affirmation — denial  of  the  '  not.'  Copernicus  denied  the  earth's 
stability,  but  he  affirmed  that  of  the  heavens.     I  must  make  this  clear 
of  myself,  that  all  denials  should  be  for  the  sake   of  affirmations ;  and 
that  I  deny  actuality  of  man,  to  affirm  it  of  the  universe. 

Physical  things  are  not  difficult  to  know  ;  they  are  perfectly  simple. 
The  difficulty  was  in  the  nutrition — that  vast  difficulty  and  toil  was 
of  ascertaining  the  phenomena.       The  interpretation  is  no  difficulty ; 
wants  no  talent,  no  power.    Or,  if  there  be  difficulty  in  the  thing  itself, 
it  is  interpreted  for  us  in  the  Bible.      It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  us 
who  have  had  the  Bible,  wh  is  the  key  to  nature.     With  all  modesty 
we  may  claim  to  know,  for  God  has  showed  it  to  us.     "We  have  only  to 
believe  and  all  is  clear.     We  could  not  have  positively  known  the 
death  of  man  (wh  is  the  one  entire  fact)  save  from  the  Bible.  With  per- 
fect sincerity  and  fulness  I  affirm,  and  rejoice  to  affirm,  that  all  my 
knowledge  that  is  worth  having  is  from  the  Bible.     The  explanation  is 
given  us  there,  so  that  we  may  without  irreverence  claim  by  God's  own 
word  to  know  His  works.     Shall  we  who  from  the  Bible  profess  to  have 
learnt  the  inmost  nature  of  God's  own  Being,  who  stipulate  for  an  in- 
tellectual hold  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  conceive  ourselves 
warranted  to  lay  down  what  God  could  do,  has  done,  will  do,  in  respect 
to  this  whole  course  of  time — Shall  we  who  think  that  we  honor  God 
in  claiming  this  knowledge,  because  revealed  by  Him — shall  we  shrink 
modestly  from  the  idea  that  by  that  same  revelation  we  may  be  put 
in  power  to  know  this  material  world  ?      It  is  mere  miserable  pride. 
We  can  be  made  to  know  the  physical;  but  for  knowing  God's  nature 
and  possibilities,  these  we  might  treat  more  reverently. 

But  (not  to  be  polemical),  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  help  the 
Bible  gives  us  removes  all  presumption  from  that  claim  of  knowing.     It 
has  been  telling  us,  all  these  ages,  that  the  deadness  is  ours ;  is  it  too 
presumptuous  to  say  that  at  last  we  know  it  ?    We  believe,  we  see  that 
it  is  so  and  must  be,  and  that  the  reason  that  we  did  not  understand 
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things  before  was  that  we  did  not  simply  receive  this  statement ;  we 
were  so  blinded  by  these  forms  wh  that  very,  deadness  made  as  put  for 
the  fact. 

It  was  necessary  we  thus  should  have  erred.     How  can  the  dead 
know  that  they  are  dead  (or  believe  it  even,  though  they  try)  till  after 
long  experience.      That  very  deadness  has  prevented  our  seeing  that  we 
were  dead  (making  not-being  or  deadness  as  it  were  the  very  fact  of 
life  to  us),  and  preventing  our  ever  reading  aright  the  very  revelation 
in  wh  we  are  taught  it.       We  say  :  how  plainly  nature  speaks  a  spi- 
ritual end,  and  yet  men  have  read  it  wrongly.     So  I  say  :  the  plainness 
with  wh  the  Bible  reveals  the  deadness   of  man   has  not  sufficed  to 
make  us  see  it.     The  fault  is  not  in  the  record  but  in  us.     And  this 
way  of  experience  is  the  only  way ;  the  '  not '  must  be  brought  out  be- 
fore it  can  be  excluded  :  nutrition  before  function.     And  there  is  the 
Bible  all  ready  when  we  are  ready  for  it ;  even  as  nature :  all  these  ages 
the  same  ;  prepared  for  interpretation  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  do  it. 

Think  of  nutrition  as  the  bringing  out  of  the  '  not,'  prepared  for  ex- 
clusion :  it  is  a  matter  of  relation,  of  form ;  any  particular  nutrition  is 
the  very  same  fact  of  divergence  that  was  before,  but  it  is  of  such  a 
form  as  will  subserve  that  function  ;  the  nutrition  is  for  the  function. 
So  now  I  see  the  idea  of  that  bringing  out  of  the  '  not '  as  a  -}-  :  it  is 
no  change  of  fact,  but  only  a  nutrition  for  the  function  subserved  ;  and 
existing  for  it,  and  because  of  it,  only  with  reference  to  it.     So  the 
evil,  the  sin,  the  pursuit  of  the  material  by  man  as  his  object — this  is 
the  nutrition  for  his  redemption,  his  self-sacrifice.       Therefore  it  is  of 
such  form. 

Science  is  done  for  love. — Now  what  man,  that  is  a   man,  would  re- 
pay a  woman's  affection  with  jewels  ?     And  shall  not  God  too  give  love 
for  love  ?     Man  has  been  struggling,  blindly,  madly  often,  to  pull  down 
this  barrier  that  rises  up  between  him  and  God.     This  is  Science — the 
record  of  this  effort,  the  achievement  of  this  end.     At  last — behold  in- 
finite eternal  love  :  this  is   our  God  ;  we  have  waited  for  him.     Where- 
fore hidest  Thou  Thyself?      What  to  us  is  this  infinite  array  of  suns 
and  worlds,  this  thronging  life  and  innumerable  shapes  of  beauty  and  de- 
light, if  Thou  be  not  in  them  ?    We  cannot,  will  not  have  them  ;  thro* 
and  thro'  we  search  them  and  pronounce  them  all  a  vanity ;  not  in 
them  is  that  true  fact  for  wh  we  long,  wh  we  must  attain  or  die.     They 
are  inert — our  flesh  and  our  soul  crieth  for  God.     With  earnest,  pas- 
sionate, self-immolating  toil  man  has  sought  for  God,  for  the  true  Being 
in  nature.     Is  he  now  to  be  told  that  he  must  be  content  with  physical 
advantages  ?     That  he  must  be  content  with  getting  ?     That  there  is 
no  Being  to  whom  he  may  give  himself?     Oh  weary,  longing,  steadfast 
heart,  believe  it  not.     Shake  thyself  from  the  dust   .  .   .  arise,  shine, 
for  thy  light  is  come.     Our  science  says  '  be  content  with  these  physi- 
cal things  ?'  It  is  '  Go  into  hell ;'  it  is  the  very  voice  of  the  devil.    Yet 
see  how  Comte  is  redeemed  with  his  social  aims.     Christ  redeems 
him. 

Men  of  Genius,  the  men  who  do  the  great  things  and  make  epochs, 
have  this  distinction — that  they  conceive  first  the  possibility  of  that 
wh  is  deemed  impossible — they  know  the  thing  may  be  done,  when 
others  fear  and  deny  or  doubt.     They  are  men  of  faith.     '  According  to 
thy  faith  be  it  done  unto  thee.'     It  is  faith  saves  the  world.     Yes,  and 
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one  man's  faith  '  saves '  the  world  ;  i.  e.  it  gets  the  blessing  for  all 
men.       The    fact    the   Bible   dwells   upon   is    represented  in   the 
phenomenal. 

We  cannot  lay  hold  of  an  unknown,  unseen  thing,  standing  apart, 
and  think  it  out ;  or  at  least  all  such  effort  necessarily  results  only  in 
nutrition ;  our  knowledge  must  increase  by  gradual  growth  from  what 
we  do  know — like  a  healing  wound,  growing  from  the  edges,  so  filling 
up  by  extension  and  gradually  the  '  vacancy,'  the  '  not '  [an  axil  is  a 
vacancy  relatively]. 

Respecting  nutrition  as  from  tension  from  a  'not'  representing  the  fact 
— this  tension  is  only  from  change.  Change  is  source  of  nutrition  and  that 
change  means  time. 

Genius  is  always   the  best  in  relation  to  the  particular  work ;  it  is 
the  right,  and  talent  is  the  wrong.     But  not  only  is  talent  an  advance 
upon  the  genius  wh  it  follows ;  but  also  it  is  only  in  this  particular  re- 
lation that  Genius  is  best,  only  relatively.     The  man  of  talent  is  likely 
the  best  and  greatest  man,  and    this  work  he  does  is  truly  a  function. 
Every  nutrition  is.     It  is  only  in  respect  to  the  point  of  view  that  the 
superiority  belongs  to  genius — for  this  putting  right[by  genius]necessarily 
involves  an  equal  putting  wrong  of  something  else. 

There  is  nothing  more  amusing  than  that  idea  of  the  'Ether'  being  a 
hypothesis  instead  of  the  'vacuum.'  I  see  ho  wit  is  the  oddest  confusion  of 
ideas— people  have  fancied  that  the  vacuum  was  not  hypothesis  because 
it  was  the  hypothesis  of  nothing.  Such  an  odd  confusion  between  suppos- 
ing and  the  thing  supposed.      You  may  suppose  space  without  matter, 
&c.     Why  it  is  as  absurd  as  if  you  might  suppose  a  man  without  a 
head,  because  then  'nothing'  is  supposed,  but  may  not  without  '  proof ' 
suppose  another  hair  upon  the  unsupposed  head.  As  if  supposing  a  negation 
were  not  supposing  at  all ;  as  if  that  of  the  universal  vacuum  were  not 
the  most  monstrous  of  all  hypotheses.  A  'hypothesis'  is  to  suppose  that 
wh  is  different  from  anything  known ;  it  is  to  suppose  a  difference. 

To  speak  as  we  do  of  the  passions  of  animals  [which  is  necessary  on 
the  sensati'  >nal  hypothesis]  is  to  put  our  own  '  not '  into  them ;  they 
are    not   arbitrary. 

Kepler  first  tried  combinations  of  circular  motions ;  but  the  ellipse  is 
this  very  thing  only  turned  at  right  angles.     Three  circles  at  right  an- 
gles are  the  ellipse,  or  at  least  the  turning  at  right  angles  is  clearly 
the  thing  done ;  only  the  phenomenon  was  considered,  instead  of  recog- 
nizing the  fact.     Ellipse  is  length  and  breadth,  length  and  depth,  and 
breadth  and  depth — the  three  motions  the  earth  describes  round  the 
sun. 

Seeing  the  life  in  the  mental  removes  all  such  arguments  as  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  men  cd  have  been  so  completely  and  so  long  in 
error  [as  for  '  matter,'  &c.]     We  must  remember  our  ignorance  :  man  is 
in  error  just  as  he  is  wicked. 

If  there  were  only  white  light,  or  only  dark,  we  should  have  no 
eight — no  idea  of  seeing  [same  of  all  red,  or  any  other  color].     Sensa- 
tion is  only  of  or  by  change :  sight  is  only  by  'not'  of  the  light,  only  by 
transition  from  one  color  to  another,  by  a  partial  '  not,'  do  we  see 
things.     Have  I  here  the  idea  of  physical  sensation  ?     Is  form  only 
from  touch  ? 

What  light  we  get  upon  the  whole  course  of  thehumtm  mind  and  up- 
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on  all  questions  of  fallacy,  by  seeing  that  substance  is  'entity*  from  ig- 
norance (like  '  life  ').       Are  not  these  '  states  of  consciousness  '  just 
such  entities  (parallel  to  the  intellectual)  from  'actual  ignorance  ?'    The 
life  of  intellect  is  the  history  and  being  of  such  '  entities  ;  the  intellect 
is  concerned  with  such  '  entities,'  i.  e.  forms  put  for  facts.     Surely  it  is 
like  the  life  of  sin  [or  disease] — life  of  a  'not.' — A  'percept'  is  an  entity; 
would  not  the  two  terms  be  almost  interchangeable  ?      So  it  cannot 
truly  be,  because  the  actual  or  fact  cannot  be  perceived.    Does  the  word 
'  phenomenon '  answer  to  '  percept  ?'      Is  it  not  rather  for  processes,  or 
intellectual  percepts,  than  for  material  things  ? 

Turner  first  imitated,  then  cast  all  aside  and  did  quite  new — an  en- 
tirely new  conception.  Also  all  those  daubs  of  light  are  of  a  distinctly 
spiral  form.  He  went  quite  away  from  nature,  and  saw  something  not 
in,  nor  like,  the  phenomenon.  The  interpretation  was  necessarily  only 
after  the  previous  representation,  and  copying,  of  the  phenomenon. 
How  could  a  man  ever  go  away  from  nature  [the  phenomenon],  except 
by  finding  that  he  went  wrong  by  following  it  ?  This  experience  is  ne- 
cessary ;  the  manifest  wrongness  and  '  entities  '  [as  in  the  epicycles-]  and 
hypotheses  of  putting  phenomenon  for  fact,  can  alone  compel  us  to  let  go 
of  it.  Apply  this  to  the  forms  of  philosophy:  how  should  men  ever  give 
up  their  simple  observation  for  accurate  experiment,  except  by  finding  it 
lead  to  error  ?  How  give  up  our  passional  conceptions — our  sensuous 
hypotheses  of  the  actual — except  by  finding  them  lead  us  wrong  ?  Only 
so  we  come  to  interpret  instead  of  theorizing.  One  sees  how  all  error 
is  to  force  us  to  give  up  that  natural  mode  of  proceeding,  and  adopt  a 
truer  one. 

Our  empirical  notion,  holding  to  experience    and   observation,  is  the 
same  error  as  that  of  the  old  philosophy.  We  universalize  notions  obtained 
by  sense,  and  apply  these  to  the  actual  existence — not  first  correcting 
them  and  laying  aside  that  wh  is  sensuous  [excluding  the  '  not'].     We 
have  not  moved  a  step  in  advance,  i.  e.  in  respect  to  principle  and  gen- 
eral conception  ;  we  have  not  interpreted,  we  have  only  made  a  larger 
nutrition :  there  is  no  development,  no  rise  in  grade,  as  yet.     If  we 
could  see  aright,  it  is  thus :  the  ancients  got  ideas  from  sense  just  as  we 
do,  and  were  fully  as  much  bent  on  founding  all  philosophy  upon  obser- 
vation.    In  principle  there  is  no  difference  here  between  us.     Only  we 
make  this  inductive  basis  larger,  and  conduct  the  process  better.    Bacon 
pointed  out  how  the  ancient  induction  was  defective  as  an  induction;  he 
taught  us  to  experiment.  But  all  this  does  not  touch  the  essential  error 
wh  applies  to  both  the  ancient  and  modern  philosopny  [or  rather  is 
most  deeply  and  inveterately  in  the  modern]  that,  when  we  have  thus 
by  induction  obtained  correct  relations  among  sensuous  percepts  we  can 
apply  these  to  true  Being.     There  is  only  one  deliverance  from  this, 
and  that  is  to  see  that  the  perceived  is  not  the  true  Being,  to  transfer 
the  inertia  to  within  from  without.     Till  this  is  done,  observation  does 
not  avail.  [Pythagorus  was  nearer  a  true  astronomy  than  Tycho  Brahe  ; 
yet  how  much  more  perfect  an  induction — true  knowledge   of  phenom- 
enon— had  the  latter.]      So  Plato  came  much  nearer  a  true  philosophy 
of  Being  than  we,  for  all  our  larger  induction.     Yet  only  alter  all  the 
phenomenal  observation  could  the  true  theory  of  the  heavens  be  proved ; 
BO  is  all  our  induction  necessary  for  demonstration  of  true  Being.     Our 
science  is  only  a  nutrition  on  the  level  of  the  ancient ;  not  a  development 
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or  advance  of  grade.     The  ancients,  by  their  very  ignorance  of  the  mul- 
titude of  phenomena,  were  often  enabled  to  go  more  deeply  towards  the 
fact.     They  were  more  often  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
sensuous  was  not  the  actual,  than  we  are ;  it  had  not  engaged  so  much 
of  their  thoughts.     By  filling  all  our  thoughts  with  the  phenomenal,  we 
have  been  less  able  to  act  the  interpretative  part  than  they,  tho'  the 
materials  are  here  for  an  interpretation  wh  they  could  never  have  at- 
tained.    For  all  these  ideas,  gained  by  observation,  need  a  complete  in- 
version before  they  can  be  applied  to  the  fact. 

They  are  as  it  were  turned   inside   out  :    we   have  to    see   what 
arises  in  our  perception  from  our  own  condition  and  relations.     'Act*, 
ualism'  merely  points  out  that  the  phenomena  are  equally  conformable  to 
two  suppositions  ;  and  that  there  is  demonstration  of  one  of  these  rather 
than  the  other.    It  is  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  inertia 
(the  '  not ')  is  in  us  ;  i.  e.  is  simply  ignorance  and  not  an  actual  existence. 
Actualism  simply  denies  that  the  '  not '  can  be,  and  says,  '  it  is  all  be- 
cause we  do  not  know,'  that  it  appears  so  to  us.      When  there  is  to  our 
eye  a  great  deficiency  of  something  that  we  know  must  be,  we  say  at 
once  'we  do  not  see,'  and  are  satisfied  with  that  explanation.    But  here, 
besides  this,  there  is  clear  proof  of  how  and  why  it  is  that  we  do  not 
see  :  we  know  from  other  quarters  that  we  do  not  see,  and  that  it  were 
impossible  for  the  unseen  to  be  seen  by  us.     It  is  no  hypothesis,  intro- 
duced for  explaining,  as  is  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  but  a  known  fact, 
undisputed,  asserted  by  all  classes  of  men:  it  is  a  'vera  causa.' 

Think  of  our  men  of  science  abjuring  true  knowledge ;  (the  larger* 
viewed  men  of  science  do  not  say  'the  world  is  material,'  but  only  'we 
do  not  know  what  it  is,  and  use  the  word  matter  simply  as  a  symbol  '), 
and  taking  up  with  physical  ends,  additions  to  material  comforts — not 
even  tempted  with  the  thought  of  'knowing,'  as  Eve  was,  but  with 
sweet  tastes  and  gaudy  colors  ! — not  indeed  truly  doing  it,  but  thinking 
and  saying  so  ;  not  knowing  in  very  truth  that  they  loved  when  they 
spoke  in  praise  of  selfishness.     Like  our  religion  of  self-interest ;  we 
are  redeemed  and  do  not  know  it.  I  wd  only  say  to  the  religious  world  as 
to  the  scientific,  '  Know  that  you  know  :  you  mean  Love ;  and  you  say, 
Lust.'     (Love  is  giving  self;  lust  is  getting  pleasure.) 

The  impossibility  of  our  knowing  the  actual  truth  (which  is  now  the 
great  postulate),  proves   only  this  :  viz.  that  we  look  at  the  matter- 
wrongly  ;  that  it  cannot  so  be  understood.     It  is  not  true  of  anything 
that  we  cannot  know  it.     The  Absolute  and  Infinite  we  can  kuow,  must 
know,  or  we  have  no  life  in  us.     Not  intellectually,  certainly ;  because 
they  are  not  related  to  the  intellectual.     All  the  formal  we  can  know 
intellectually,  all  the  actual  actually.     We  are  to  know  God ;  then  what 
can  be  unknown  ? — not  in  '  heaven,'  but  now ;  now  or  nevermore.    This 
is  the  proof  of  our  destiny  to  know ;  this  is  implicitly  denied  in  the 
denial.     Not  to  know  is  to  be  in  Hell ;  but  what  does  a  man  who  is  in 
Hell  care  for  that  ? — What  truth  is  there  in  the  representation  that  one 
chief  thing  that  Bacon  did  was  to  show  the  limits  of  man's  powers,  and 
to  turn  men  away  from  attempting  the  impossible  ?     I  think  his  observ- 
ations referred  to  the  method ;  and  that  he  promised  man  a  fuller  know- 
ledge than  was  sought,  not  a  less.     So  I  say  of  actualism :  alter  your 
method,  and  you  shall  know  much  more  than  you  dream  of. 

Is  not  the  'mind'  an  'entity,'  from  the  actual  thro'  ignorance?  and 
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the  consciousness  of  willing,  is  this  an  '  entity '  too  ?  (This  is  the  defi- 
nition of  '  entity  ' :  that  wh  is  from  the  actual  by  our  ignorance.  It  an- 
swers, in  respect  to  the  actual,  to  '  hypothesis'  in  the  mental,  it  is  from 
the  '  fact '  by  our  ignorance.)  Now  are  not  '  force '  and  '  cause '  entities  ? 
and  this  denial  of  true  causation,  the  rejection  of  efficiency  or  compul- 
sion, is  anticipation.  Every  entity  must  thus  be  denied.  Cause  is  de- 
nied because  it  is  to  be  interpreted.  We  can  see  the  '  cause '  is  no  true 
cause  when  we  know  why  we  must  suppose  it. 

The  ancient  Science  when  it  was  overthrown  had  arrived  just  where 
ours  is  come — to  lay  down  what  we  could  not  know.  Now  when  it  comes 
to  this,  men  will  ask,  Why  cannot  we  know  ?     And  they  will  certainly 
find  out  where  the  reason  lies — viz.  in  the  wrongness  of  their  view,  in 
the  falseness  and  folly  of  this  very  system.     They  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover that  they  must  get  rid  of  that  obstruction,  must  go  beyond  it,  and 
trace  things  higher  up.     For  think  how  such  systems  are  themselves 
phenomena,  'entities  ' :  they  want  interpreting.     It  is  not  enough  that 
we  perceive  we  do  think  so,  we  must  know  why  ;  we  must  show  them 
necessary.     So  we  get  the  use  of  them ;  they  are  all  nutritions. 

The  intellect  excludes  arbitrariness,  that  is  its  function  ;  it  wants  to 
perceive  all  as  necessary.     80  it  excludes  personality  from  the  actual 
Being ;  it  cannot  rest  in  a  final  or  primary  personality,  because  there  is 
in  that  a  'not,'  an  '  arbitrariness.'     There  is  an  inert,  accidental,  or  ar- 
bitrary, in  which  the  actual,  or  necessary,  inheres  : — this  will  not  do. 
There  is  darkness  there ;  we  want  a  light  in  wh  is  none.     It  is  clear 
that  personality  does  involve  this  inertia  (however  we  call  it),  and  for 
that  very  reason  we  suppose  it.     It  is  our  own  '  not '  transferred — an 
'entity,'  just  like  'matter'  in  things:  the  intellect  refuses  personality,  tho' 
God  must  be  personal  to  the  intellect.     It  both  demands  and  denies :  it 
is  the  last  arbitrariness  the  intellect  excludes. 

As  long  as  a  false  system  is  full  of  boundless  promises  it  may  retain 
its  hold  upon  men ;  but  when  it  confesses  its  impotence,  and  has  no 
other  answer  to  give  to  man's  longings  to  know,  but  '  Do  not  enquire 
about  this,  you  will  never  know  it ;  these  things  are  beyond  our  facul- 
ties,'— then  it  is  sure  to  fall.     Here  is  a  parallel  to  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.      The  Law  was  done  away  because  <  it  could  not  do — it  was 
weak.' — Just  this  is  the  case  with  our  systems  of  Science.     The  Law 
could  not  make  men( actually)  'know,'  just  like  our  Science.     So  long 
as  it  promised  that  wh  it  seemed  to  do,  it  might  remain ;  when  it  con- 
fessed its  failure  its  hour  to  perish  had  arrived.     Our  experimental  Sci- 
ence promised  knowledge  at  first,  as  the  Law  did  holiness  ;  but  both  are 
things  outward  and  of  the  flesh :  and  what  both  do,  instead  of  making 
man  holy,  or  to  know,  is  this — to  show  that  he  does  not  know  and  can- 
not know.     This  is  their  office — both  alike — not  to  make  to  know,  but 
to  reveal  the  ignorance,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  by  such  means. 

This  is  the  function  of  each :  to  introduce  actual  instead  of  material. 
By  the  Law  comes  the  knowledge  (manifestation  ?)  of  sin — by  physical 
science  comes  knowledge  of  our  ignorance.  This  is  the  very  function  of 
Science :  to  say  '  Knowledge  (wisdom)  is  not  in  me.' 

To  know  our  sinfulness  is  almost  the  fact  of  redemption.     The   man 
•who  smites  upon  his  breast,  and  says,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,' 
goes  home  justified,  and  bears  within  him  the  unfailing  seed  of  holiness. 
And  the  man  who  looks  on  Nature  with  this  thought  in  his  heart :  '  I 
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am  ignorant,  and  do  not  see  the  fact  of  this ' ;  he  has  the  germ  of  all 
knowledge  in  his  soul.     But  do  not  force  yourself  to  believe  that  you 
never  can  know ;  this  is  like  the  convicted  man  despairing  of  holiness. 
Not  for  that  is  that  deep  arrow  sent  into  his  heart,  not  to  rankle  there 
for  ever.     "Were  we  to  remain  sinful  we  had  never  known  sin ;  were  we 
to  remain  ignorant  we  had  thought  ourselves  possessors  of  all  knowledge. 
That  it  is  to  be  forsaken  of  God.      Before  any  conscious  good  can  come 
to  us,  we  must  first  be  made  to  feel  our  want :  this  surely  is  in  the  con- 
scious, what  the  '  less  resistance '  is  in  the  material.     To  feel  want,  is 
to  be  conscious  of  that  '  not '  wh  determines  the  being. 

Now  here   is  a  key  to  sensation :   as   no  knowledge  save  from  the 
consciousness  of  our  ignorance,  so  no  pleasure  save  from  consciousness 
of  corresponding  want.     This  is  the  meaning  of  all  pleasure  being  ne- 
cessarily from  suffering ;   all  suffering  being  simply  this  consciousness 
of  'not.'     See  the  light  it  casts  on  remorse — that  infinite  torture,  the 
consciousness  of  (moral)  'not,'  the  antitype,  the  actuality,  wh  all  pain 
re-presents.     The  law  of  action  determined  by  '  not '  embraces  all ;  con- 
scious '  not '  determines   conscious    being,  as  material  '  not '  material 
being.     So  pleasure  is  consciousness  of  being,  and  parallel  to  Lore. 

Consciousness  is  not  directly  of  the  '  not ';  it  is  perception  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  '  not,'     So  those  '  sufferings '  that  make  us  perceive  pleasure 
answer  to  the  '  entities  '  (sins,  errors)  by  wh  the  '  not '  is  revealed  to 
us.     The  actual,  in  relation  to  our  actual  ignorance,  becomes  this  un- 
easiness wh  we  so  perceive.  Then  comes  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  'antici- 
pation:' i.e.  an  effort  to  suppress,  do  away  with  this  uneasiness  without 
excluding  the  '  not,  i.  e.  without  the  love       (Kecognize  the  difference 
here,  in  relation  to  man  as  a  whole,  and  to  individuals).     So  from  this 
is  sin. — This  uneasiness  is  an  '  entity,'  wh,  by  pursuit  of  pleasure,  we 
endeavour  to  suppress.     Our  perception  of  it  as  evil,  is  like  our  logical 
perception  as  false.     Stoicism  is  denial  that  the  entity  is  evil :  as  our 
Science  admits  '  matter '  in  spite  of  logic : — failing  necessarily  in  this, 
as  ever,  because  the  fact  is  not  introduced,  the  'not'  not  excluded.  Then 
sin  is  again ;  and  remorse  is  like  that  uneasiness — perception  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  '  not '  as  eviL     Suppression  is  attempted  in  reformation,  and 
failing  necessarily  (or  by  punishment,  equally  failing).     Self-righteous- 
ness is  anticipation. — Every  'function'  is  a  suppression  also  ;  the  differ- 
ence is  in  relation  only ;  this  suppression,  wh  is  anticipation,  is  function 
in  other  bearings.     Still  I  have  not  sensation  perfectly :  because  the 
moral  'not'  shd  result  in  moral  wrong  (as  indeed  it  does),  and  yet  only 
through  sensation.  The  moral  wrong  comes  out  of  (to  us  at  least)  this  sen- 
sational— pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  suppression  of  the  uneasiness.     How 
is  this  ?     Is  the  moral  wrong  truly  thus  secondary  ?     The  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  '  not '  is  this  sensational  Being ;  enjoying,  i.  e.  suffering.     So 
we  are  under  Law ;  the  Law  is  only  because  of  the  passions. 

Surely  men  cannot  be  made  holy  except  by  consciousness  of  sin,  or 
wise  without  consciousness  of  ignorance ;  just  as  no  pleasure  is  without 
consciousness  of  suffering,  or  uneasiness.     Does  this  latter  seem  true 
entirely  ?  see  how  new  and  unanticipated  all  pleasures  are  at  first.     I 
think  this  does  not  affect  it ;  the  possibility  of  the  pleasure  is  from  the 
suffering  or  want,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  that  before  the  pleasure 
is  enjoyed  we  shd  have  conception  of  it ;  and  the  existence  of  the  un- 
easiness is  proved  not  only  by  the  receptivity  but  the  constant  seeking. 
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What  made  man  invent  these  pleasures  ?     Evidently  a  want.    (Consider 
the  want  in  reference  to  the  race,  and  not  so  exclusively  to  the  individual.) 

I  want  to  find  a  parallel  in  this  sensation  and  pursuit  of  enjoyment,  in 
the  forms  of  it,  to  other  anticipations.     Shall  I  not  find  some  help  to  it 
in  perception  ? — why  we  perceive  such  things  by  sensations  wh  yet  are  so 
unlike.     I  must  refer  more  to  the  actual :  these  forms  are  of  the  actual, 
this  is  why  we  perceive  them,  not  by  material  processes.    These  material 
processes  are  hypotheses  necessarily  supposed  only  because  we  do  not 
perceive  the  fact ;  because  of  matter  and  space  [the  actual  left  out].     It 
is  the  actual — '  forms  of  the  actual ' — that  effect  our  sensations  ;  and 
these  sensations  are  of  the  actual ;  the  forms  are  only  inert  by  relation 
to  us,    only   bodily    as   affecting  us  in  relation  to  space   and   inertia. 
Sensations  are  'actual'  with  the  'not;' i.e.  with  the  fact  not  perceived;  and 
so  they  are  '  entities ' — are  bodily — they  must  be  such  as  relate  to  space, 
as  I  have  seen ;  but  the  form  is  actual ;  and  the  true  body  is  actual,  for 
these  bodies  of  ours  are  forms  of  the  actual  in  the  same  sense  as  all  the 
other  '  things  '  are  so. — We  have  material  bodies,  because  of  the  '  not 
actual ';  but  the  body  truly  is  actual :  man  has  such  body  truly.     Think 
of  the  spiritual  body :  is  there  not  therefore  a  new  meaning  in  the  '  re- 
surrection of  the  body  '?     That  spiritual  body  cannot  be  future,  any  more 
than  any  other  actual.     We  are  His  body,  His  '  spiritual '  body,  now. — 
So  we  have  such  sensations  because  there  is  such  '  actual ' ;  and  as  by 
our  not  they  are  necessarily  of  '  matter,'  therefore  they  are  necessarily 
such  bodily  sensations. 

I  have  yet  to  see  how  the  actual,  wh  is  not  in  time,  can  be  this  series  of 
forms  in  Time,  and  perishing,  and  yet  the  forms  be  forms  of  the  actual. 
That  wh  is  in  truth  actual  condition  or  love  is  to  us  passion,  material  con- 
dition or  sensation  :  the  action  is  left  out,  it  is  '  entity  ' — this  self,  this 
personality  of  ours  too.  Thus  by  the  inertness  (from  man's  ig- 
norance) comes  temptation,  sin,  redemption.  Link  this  with  sensation 
being  primarily  suffering  or  uneasiness. 

In  all  considerations  respecting  man,  the  ig-norance,  want,   deadness, 
is  the  point  to  start  from.     [But  how  can  man's  not-knowing,  or  death 
— as  involved  in  the  fact  of  love — bring  about  this  inertia,  this  '  entity,' 
wh  makes  the  actual  material  and  sensational  to  him  ?]     If  we  do  not 
make  this  actual  ig-norance  our  basis,  we  err  utterly ;  just  as  if  we  tried 
to  understand  man's  mental  life  without  starting  from  his  ignorance  in- 
tellectually.    The  fundamental  fact  is,  that  man  does  not  know,  and  is 
made  to  know.     So  man  is  not-actual,  and  is  redeemed.     And  with  re- 
gard to  a  state  of  probation — that  is  the  phenomenon  ;  it  goes  with  that 
'  entity '  of  our  feeling  of  arbitrariness.     So  a  child  is  on  probation  in 
learning ;  he  makes  mistakes  and  suffers  for  them  ;  but  that  is  not  to  see 
if  he  will  make  mistakes,  but  to  remove  his  ignorance. — We  are  in  error 
in  thinking,  by  asking  a  wrong  question  ;  i.e.  assuming  that  the  percep- 
tion is  the  cause  of  our  sensation,  not  asking  why  we   perceive.     This 
will  have  a  large  bearing.     What  is  it  in  the  actual  ? 

This  physical  must  be  excluded ;  it  is  the  result  of  force,  of  coercion. 
I  say  it  must  be  excluded  in  the  function.     Our  thought  of  it  as  going 
on,  merely  to  development  of  the  same  sort,  is  just  like  that  of  science  so 
progressing — overlooking  the  life.     [What  I  have  noted  in  respect  to 
Talent  and  Genius:  Talent  is  mere  progress  all  of  one  sort;  Genius  is 
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first  such,  then  a  turning  round  and  putting  it  all  aside  (as  vegetable  and 
animal).     Think,  in  respect  to  this,  of  man's  instincts,  of  the  voice  of 
religion  ever  asserting  the  imperfection,  un-finalness  of  this — that  it  is 
to  give  place  to  one  more  glorious  and  higher,  for  which  alone  it  exists. 
This  means  that  it  is  a  nutrition  ;  for  nutrition  is  ever  by  the  '  not.'     So 
death,  the  ceasing  of  this  physical,  is  the  true  life,  as  all  religion  feels, 
and  the  feeling  of  which  makes  the  actual  man. 

That  mechanical    illustration   of  knowledge  seems  good.     Imperfect 
knowledge  is  not  only  partial,  but  wrong,  because  not  kept  up  in  its  exact 
place,  but  necessarily  spread  over  the  whole  field  ;  therefore  stretched, 
distorted.     And  additional  knowledge  necessarily  renders  re-arrangement 
of  the  previous  necessary  ;  for  the  new  knowledge  introduced  at  first  is 
forced  in  upon  the  old,  jumbled  up  with  it — too  much  in  some  places,  too 
little  in  others,  so  a  tension ;  at  last  all  falls  into  its  right  place  with  a 
bound,  (interpretation) — or  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  an  enlargement 
of  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  this  may  be  the  interpretation.     One  sees 
too  from  this  spreading  of  a  little  knowledge  over  the  whole  field,  or  the 
confinement  of  our  view  to  a  small  part,  how  tension  arises  or  necessity 
for  continuing  to  get  more :  this  can  never  cease  till  we  know  all. 

The  mental  development  is  in  time,  the  bodily  in  space. — The  various 
forms  of  the  bodily  coexist,  and  propagate  their  kind,  yet  are  truly  an 
embryo  ?  how  is  this  ?     Is  any  light  thrown  upon  it  by  larvae  which  r 
produce  and  yet  afterwards  develope  ?  [aphides,  e.  g.] 

By  '  force '  talent  coerces  instincts,  makes  vegetable ;  Genius  eats,  and 
*  by  failure  '  digests  and  assimilates — so  has  the  same  coercion  of  instincts 
in  such  organization  ;  then  the  function  restores  the  instincts.  Now  how 
is  talent  related  to  instincts,  as  chemicity  to  the  inorganic  or  mechanical  ? 
The  force  exerted  by  talent  over  the  instincts  is  not  directly  against  those 
instincts  ;  but  from  some  tendency  (other  instinct)  itself  arising  from  a 
function  of  .other  talent.  In  the  nutrition  of  Genius  is  still  that  coercion 
of  instincts;  so  the  two-foldness.  Hence  the  discontent,  embarrassment, 
and  suffering  of  Genius  at  first.  All  permitted  actions  reproduce  coerced 
force,  different  from  that  wh  coerces. — How  is  this  in  the  actual  ?  Surely 
by  self-control,  until  the  right  conditions,  as  in  the  other  case  self-control 
when  they  arise  :  it  is  by  Law.  See  how  self-control  is  the  Being,  motion 
is  the  negation. — Is  gravitation  permitted  or  coerced  ? 

In  that  mechanical  illustration  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  we  see 
how  the  new  is  forced  in  upon  the  old,  disarranging  it,  producing  pressure 
and  resistance,  coercing  or  suppressing ;  but  at  last  it  merely  takes  its 
place,  and  the  new  is  seen  to  be  one  with  the  old,  and  only  a  vacuity  is 
destroyed.     In  our  partial  knowledge  the  holes  are  put  for  parts  of  the 
fact :  the  new  excludes  these  holes,  fulfills  them.     These  holes  are  neces- 
sarily '  forms,'  (i.  e,  they  have  4  shapes,'  depending  on  the  amount  and 
kind  of  our  knowledge)  ;  and  the  new  knowledge  causes  them  to  be  filled 
Up — not  necessarily  itself  filling  them ;  it  may  be  by  causing  the  old  to 
do  so- — and  this  it  does  by  interpretation.     Till  this,  there  is  force — ten_<- 
sipn.     The  vacuities  are  the  hypotheses,  taken  for  facts  ;  they  come  just 
oju,t  of,  our  not-being ;  therefore  must  naturally  be  the  facts  to  us.    [The 
cajie.rbott.Qmed  chair  is  the  '  cell  theory'  founded  on  the  '  vacuoles  ')..      I 
think..  t£e.,l}isJt  v^.w  of,  UQW  knowledge  ^  no.t  as  an  enlargement  of  the 
^  Ijwt  as,  such  exclusion  of  '  Yacuoles.'    The  field  includes  all 
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true  existence.  Now  we,  not  knowing  the  fact,  spread  these  forms  over 
the  whole  field,  wh  includes  true  existence  ;  so  we  suppose  true  existence 
of  the  forms.  The  discovery  fills  up  these,  shows  us  the  true  existence 
and  puts  the  forms  '  in  their  place,'  as  forms. 

In  painting,  the  chief  thing  is  to  see  what  we  do  see — how  little  ;  and 
to  lay  aside  our  suppositions — what  we  have  imagined  we  see.  So  surely 
in  thinking  :  the  first  thing  is  to  see  how  little  we  truly  perceive — to 
distinguish  our  suppositions;  what  we  have  imagined  we  perceive.  Yet 
as  in  painting,  mere  representation  of  what  we  see  is  only  nutritition,  so 
in  thought,  we  must  first  see  how  little  we  perceive,  and  then  show  why. 

The  doctrine  of  inconceivableness  is  at  once  to  be  affirmed  and  denied, 
as  rightly  determining  our  opinions.     The  inconceivable  is  no  guide  in 
respect  to  the  forms,  but  is  as  to  the  fact.     I  speak  now  of  the  fact  as 
physical.  Having  a  clear  couception  of  force  or  action,  cause  and  effect, 
e.g.  we  may  know  that  the  inconceivable  in  respect  to  this,  (which  is  in- 
deed the  contradictory),  cannot  be.     But  as  to  the  inconceivable  in^re- 
spect  to  forms  or  things — the  material — it  is  of  no  weight,  (unless  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  contradictory ;  wh  can  be  only  either  by  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  as  that  white  cannot  be  black,  and  is  a  question  of  words ;  or 
by  referring  it  to  the  « fact,'  in  which  case  it  comes  within  the  former 
category).     I  think  I  see  this  distinction,  and  why  it  is.     Forms  are 
not  matters  of  knowledge  but  of  relation,  perception,  &c.     We  have  no 
standard  to  wh  to  refer  them  as  forms :  we  can  only  know  them  when 
-we  see  them  to  be  instances  (forms)  of  the  known  fact ;  i.  e.  see  them  as 
necessary,  interpret  them  or  show  how  they  come  to  be  perceived ;  we 
cannot  determine  beforehand  anything  about  percepts.    But  about  'facts' 
we  may :  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us.     The  comprehension  of 
of  this  rests  upon  our  understanding  the  relation  of  '  percepts  '  as  forms 
merely.     When  the  man  was  told  of  water  freezing  he  should  not  have 
denied  it ;  he  could  not  know ;  no  fact  was  in  dispute,  and  forms  are 
matters  of  experience.     He  could  have  known  no  reason  against  it. 
"When  we  know  the  fact  of  any  form  (even  relatively  only,  or  as  physical) 
e.  g.  vibration ;  then  we  can  know  the  forms  more  or  less  beforehand. — 
This  goes  deeply  into  Science  altogether.     It  shows  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perimental inductive  method.     This  is  necessary  to  us,  because  not 
knowing  the  fact,  the  forms  can  only  be  learnt  by  mere  empiricism  ;  we 
cannot  know  about  them  a  priori.     I  have  said  not  knowing  the  fact ;  i.e. 
not  knowing  that  we  know  it,  i.  e.  that  the  actual  (wh  alone  is  the  object 
of  knowledge)  is  the  fact.     We  cannot  know  about  the  forms,  so  we 
must  by  mere  observation  learn  them,  and  afterwards  fulfill  or  interpret 
them ;  i.e.  show  them  as  forms  of  the  fact — first  studying  them  as  '  en- 
tities '  (or  as  put  for  facts). 

And  the  error  of  the  old  philosophy  was  this — that  it  dealt  with  forms 
as  facts  :  it  was  not  its  method  that  was  wrong.     Its  principles  were 
right  for  the  fact  if  it  had  had  it ;  the  a  priori  method  is  the  only  one ; 
'  fact '  cannot  be  perceived  by  observation,  it  is  within  us  or  not  at  all 
to  us  :  but  they  erred  in  this,  that  they  applied  to  forms  methods  of 
treatment  only  applicable  to  the  fact.     So  Bacon  was  not  more  right 
than  they ;  he  was  happily  inconsistent,  that  was  all ;  learning  by  ex- 
perience to  avoid  a  practical  error,  but  sacrificing  good  logic  and  reason 
therein.     He,  still  holding  the  forms  to  be  the  fact,  yet  guided  by  fail- 
ure, taught  men  to'apply  methods  to  them  wh  were  suitable  to  them  as 
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forms.  [The  ancients  said  they  were  only  forms.]  But  tho'  thus  put- 
ting us  on  the  right  road  practically,  (as  proved  by  the  result  of  his 
plan  of  treating  the  physical  as  only  forms),  yet  he  made  a  fearful  per- 
version of  our  reason,  teaching  us  to  do  violence  to  all  sound  logic,  and 
all  instinct,  asking  not  why  but  what  merely,  and  content  with  arbitrari- 
ness instead  of  reason  and  necessity.  I  say  a  fearful  perversion  of  our 
reason,  of  wh  we  see  the  fruits  at  this  day,  not  only  in  the  general  tone 
and  bearing,  and  passiveness  of  scientific  enquiry,  not  only  in  natural 
theology  and  the  'Design  argument,'  but  eminently  in  such  writers  as 
Comte.  Bacon  taught  us,  considering  the  physical  still  as  the  fact,  yet 
to  treat  it  as  a  form ;  i.  e  logically  he  made  the  actual  mere  form  to  us. 
He  gave  us  such  a  twist  that  we  have  not  grown  straight  again  yet,  but 
have  been  growing  more  and  more  awry  ever  since.  (Here  is  the  spiral 
turn :  he  turned  aside  by  virtue  of  the  obstacle  or  resistance ;  an  illus- 
tration of  the  law  of  thought  in  least  resistance.)  Bacon,  still  teaching 
us  to  regard  the  physical  as  '  fact,'  taught  us  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
sider that  we  cd  know  of  it  only  that  wh  we  cd  observe  by  the  senses 
or  immediately  gather  by  induction  from  them.  The  ancients  and  mo- 
derns have  started  from  a  common  error,  viz.  of  putting  entity  (the  phy- 
sical) for  fact.  Now  logical  procedure  from  false  position  necessarily 
produces  wrong  result :  this  was  the  case  with  the  ancients.  The  mo- 
derns since  Bacon  have  been  illogical,  so  getting  right  results  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  then  by  this  result  correcting  the  false  premiss  (as  now 
in  'actualism.') 

The  wrong  results  arrived  at  by  the  ancients  logically,  made  us  alter 
our  method — illogically — for  the  sake  of  better  results,  and  so  have  led 
to  reformation  of  premisses  :  not  by  the  goodness  of  the  results,  but  by 
the  evil  of  them:    the  premiss  is  rectified,  just  as  the  process  was 
altered,  viz.,  by  feeling  of  the  impossibility  of  the  results  being  proper. 
Think  of  the  illogicalness  of  the  inductive  process  upon  its  assumption 
of  dealing  .with  the  fact,  and  how  it  is  justified  by  actualism,  and  shown 
to  be  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  forms  or  'entities.'  This  goes  back 
again  to  the  necessary  two-foldness  of  opinion  from  limit  of  knowledge — 
male  and  female  ;  right  process  and  right  results.     The  '  right  result ' 
reveals,  not  by  its  being  right,  but  by  its  appearing  to  be  manifestly 
wrong.     So  it  throws  itself  again  upon  the  old  logical  process  and  says 
put  me  right — alters   the  premisses,  removes  the  ignorance.     This  pur- 
suit of  the  physical  succeeds  as  regards  the  physical ;  but  this  very 
success  becomes  manifestly  wrong ;  then  it  has  to  go  back  to  that  which 
answers  to  the  logical,  and  so  the  not-love  is  excluded. — What  now  in 
this  answers  to  the  logical  and  the  illogical  ?     The  moral  sense  is  the 
logical ;  this  is  done  violence  to  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  sin.     Then, 
reasserting  itself,  it  reveals  love  ;  for  the  moral  sense  without  love  is 
mere  negation,  asceticism).     There  is  self-indulgence  for  the  attaining 
of  pleasure  and  material  ends  ;  then  from  manifest  failure  of  this  we 
fall  back  on  the  moral  sense,  and  thus  know  love. 

A  rule  by  which  we  may  decide  whether  any  given  subject  is  appro- 
paiate  or  not  for  a  priori  decision,  is  whether  it  be  one  of  form,  or 
whether  it  belong  to  that  wh  represents  the  fact. 

As  bodily  nutrition  is  beautiful,  and  we  would  not  be  without  it,  so 
is  intellectual  (and  moral  too  with  all  its  badness).     Good  theories  are 
beautiful  in  themselves,  as  well  as  the  truths  of  wh  they  subserve  the 
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discovery  :  e.  g..  the  epicycle- astronomy.      Surely  we  would  not  hare 
the  fact  known  without  that.      Is  it  not  better,  more  beautiful,  to  hare 
both  together,  the  life  ?     It  adds  to  the  beauty  and  perfection,  as  well 
as  being  itself  enjoyed.     So  this  passional  state :  think  of  the  enjoy- 
ment wh  is  only  possible  by  it.     And  only  so  we  feel  the  want  of  better, 
of  love.     There  is  a  beauty  about  this  physical,  as  about  the  theoretical 
or  nutritive  ever,  wh  cannot  be  foregone  ;  we  see  why  it  is  ;  its  seeming 
so  bad  to  us  is  nothing.     Consider  the  suffering  of  martyrs  :  clearly 
they  are  all  well ;  they  must  have  been  happy  indeed  willingly  to  bear 
them  ;  that  is  what  such   sufferings  prove — the  vastness  of  the  happi- 
ness. And  as  for  all  other  sufferings,  consider  how  they  are  made  up.  How 
theories  too  educate  the  faculties.     Not  only  do  we  enjoy  this  sensational 
state — is  not  this  condition  of  man  truly  beautiful  even  as  we  see  it  ? 
regarded  aright  and  as  part  of  the  whole,  it  could  not  be  omitted  ;  we 
were  sorry  to  be  without  it ;  it  is  better  man  shd  be  so  redeemed  and 
made  to  love.     It  has  the  vital  beauty  about  it  (not  to  say  that  being 
the  fact  of  love  it  must  be  first  so).     Mere  selfishness,  inertness,  as  it  is, 
and  resulting  from  ignorance,  being  death  and  sin — still  it  is  beautiful. 
All  such  nutrition  is  not  less  the  very  fact  of  love.     It  is  only  our  not 
knowing  it  makes  it  evil,  causes  it  to  be  nutrition.     Nutrition  is  only 
relative  :  where  the  fact  is  not  it  is  result  of  that  'not,'  and  prepares  for 
its  being. 

Not  only  does  man  try  every  shift  and  hypothesis,   every  means  of 
making  the  phenomena  agree  with  his  ignorance,  before  he  admits  the 
(unknown)  fact;  but  he  ought  to  do  so.     Only  so  can  come  the  nutrition 
•whereby  the  fact  can  be  truly  revealed.     There  has  not  been  too  much 
sin  to  cure  the  selfishness  of  man  ;  less  would  not  have  sufficed  (so  we 
shd  not  punish ;  the  wicked  men  are  the  punished,'  are  damned — yes, 
and  for  the  world).     Too  great  readiness  to  admit  <  new  views'  is  fatal 
to  truth.     Is  not  this  indeed  anticipation,  wh  only  succeeds  because  it 
fails.     There  must  be  the  tension  before  there  can  be  the  function. 

It  is  essential  to  good  thinking  to  be  able  to  receive  and  admit  and 
cling  fast  to  that  wh  is  true,  though  it  be  only  part ;  and  though  per- 
ceiving that  there  is  not  only  another  side,  but  much  that  is  opposite. 
'  Hold  fast  that  wh  is  true,'  and  wait ;  being  willing  for  the  rest ;  but 
do  not  try  to  make  up  ;  do  not  relax  and  smooth  down  and  accom- 
modate.     The  opposite  is  exactly  what  you  want ;  but  before  you  can 
properly  receive  that  you  must  perceive  in  its  full  and  perfect  force  that 
to  wh  it  is  opposite.     Truth  is  not  between  opposites,  but  a  union  of  op- 
posites :  if  you  will  not  have  one  of  them  first,  you  will  never  get  the 
other.     Be    bold;  the   timidity   may  be   added   afterwards   to   make 
up  the  prudence,  but  if  you  will  not  be  bold  you  will  never  be  prudent ; 
there  cannot  be  prudence  without  the  boldness  in  it.     Must  not  the  male, 
the  positive  element,  be  first,  the  female  or  negative  come  afterwards, 
and  from  it  failure  ?      In  philosophy,  first  is  the  abstract  carried  even 
to  excess  ;  then  from  it  (failing)  the  thingal.     So  that,  both  these  being, 
the  true  may  be — the  actual.     We  must  have  the  extremes. 

This  consideration  in  our  mental  processes  of  what  must  be  (or  logic) 
is  it  not  induction  and  experiment  in  respect  to  ideas,  and  just  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  real  ?     Our  error  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  real 
truly  is ;  as  before  in  the  assumption  that  the  abstract  truly  exists.     It 
is  '  reason '  in  the  one  case,  force  in  the  other  ;  not  our  reason,  nor  our 
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Force ;  it  is  in  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  things  themselves.     And 
yet  both  are    wholly  subjective.       Here  "is  the  interpretation   of  B. 
Powell's  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  as  connection  in  reason  ;  he  is  right 
and  yet  wrong ;  it  is  truly  force,  but  then  force  is  from  the  subjective, 
just  as  reason  is.     We  have  the  idea  of  force  only  subjectively  or  from 
sensation.     Logic  or  reason  is  to  the  intellectual  (or  abstract)  what  force 
is  to  the  sensational  or  real ;  there  is  no  difference,  except  that  we  are 
familiar  with  the  idea  that  the  abstract  is  through  us,  and  are  not  so 
with  respect  to  the  thingal.     For  observe,  the  abstract  is  no  more  sub- 
jective (consciously),  it  is  no  more  dependent  upon,  or  within  us,  than 
the  real ;  it  is  as  clearly  a  world  in  itself,  with  its  own  laws  of  reason, 
as  the  other  of  force.     I  see  the  identity  of  law  in  both  :  least  resist- 
ance ;  and  that  both  are  thus  wholly  subjective.    If  proof  were  wanted, 
the  entire  conviction  of  all  the  old  philosophers  that  the  abstract  truly 
existed  were  quite  enough.     The  real  was  a  phantom,  mere  appearance, 
to  them  ;  even  as  we  choose  to  say  of  the  actual.  When  men  say  '  these 
speculations  (of  the  actual)  are  very  pretty,  very  sublime,  but  we  must 
keep  to  the  real,'  they  are  exactly  repeating  (only  worse  and  with  less 
reason)  the  old  philosophers  who  said  '  what  you  can  find  out  about 
"  things  "  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  let  us  keep  to  that  \vh  is  abstract, 
that  wh  truly  is,  and  is  of  importance  to  know.'     The  world  repeats 
itself ;  things  are  not  new  save  in  form.      Now  force  means  this  being 
in  time,  change  of  form :  so  in  relation  to  the  '  I,'  force  is  because  of 
inertness  ;  because  in  time.     Now  reason  or  logic  must  be  the  same  ; 
it  is  not  in  time  indeed,  but  it  is,  alike,  merely  change  of  form :  the 
same  fact  under  various  forms.     This  must  be  the  meaning  of  all  logic, 
of  all  thought,  i.e.  all  laws  of  thought ;  because  the  fact  cannot  not-be, 
or  change ;  the  fact  is  seen  in  different  relations,  and  so  in  different 
forms  :  this  is  all  logic,  all  the  abstract :  even  as  it  is  all  nature,  all 
cause    and  effect.      And   we— the    '  I ' — being  in  time,    there   neces- 
sarily arises  that  changing  relation  which  constitutes  the  changes  of 
'  form '  in  nature ;  and  so  the  whole  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
things. 

Proving  can  only  be  showing  to  be  true  on  the  premisses,  i.  e.  relative- 
ly, hypothetically,  true.     Our  premisses  are  not  certain  ;  they  rest  on 
the  assumption  of  one  thing  at  least,  that  no  one  can  say  he  knows  ; 
viz.,  existence  of  matter  or  that  the  world  is  material.     So  there  can  be 
no  certainty  in  anything  that  can  be  proved  on  that  assumption,  i.  e. 
except  of  relations ;  and  even  these  we  do  not  know ;  we  only  suppose 
they  will  be,  because  we  have  found  that  they  have  been ;  but  we  have 
no  idea  why  they  are,  nor  do  we  know  how  long  they  will  continue  to 
be  ;   all  we  can  say  is,  if  the   future  is  the  same  as  the  past,  and  if  no- 
thing happens  to  prevent,  these  relations  will  hold.     Did  ever  anything 
calling  itself  science  or  philosophy  reduce  itself  to  such  an  'absurdum?' 
Suppose  we  give  up  the  assumption.     Suppose  we  say  we  will  not 
assume  what  the  world  is,  but  will  investigate,  and  not  be  in  a  hurry ; 
we  will  consider  it  an  open  question  whether  the  world  is  material  or 
not,  and  what  this  perception  of  ours  is,  and  why  it  is  such  as  it  is  : 
see  if,  since  we  cannot  know  on  this  assumption,  we  can  find  some  other 
way  of  knowing.     Shall  every  age  of  the  world  progress,  turn  right 
round  when  it  needs,  except  we  ?     Long  may  it  be  ere  mankind  is  so 
foolish  again.     We  have  not  been  such  laughing  stocks  for  nothing  : 
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henceforth  when  men  begin  to  boast  themselves  and  say  'now  we  have  got 
the  right  thing  at  last,  now  we  have  overthrown  all  old  follies  and  have 
only  to  go  on  as  we  are  going;  see  what  we  have  achieved,'  they  shall 
remember  the  19th  century,  and  be  saved.  We  have  rendered  this  ser- 
vice to  the  world  at  any  rate,  unwitting — yet  not  unwilling,  if  we  had 
known  how  needful  it  was ;  why  not  be  sacrificed  for  man  ? 

All  our  science  turns  to  scorn  through  the  assumption  that  we  can ' 
know  what  nature  is  (viz.,  that  it  is  material),  without  investigation. 
It  is  the  error  of  the  ancients  :   we  must  inductively  examine  what 
makes  us  perceive  this  'material.'     We  are  not  examining  the  fact  of 
nature,  but  sensations  and  the  ideas  derived  from  them,  and  their  laws 
and  conditions  and  results  on  the  assumption  that  the  fact  must  cores- 
pond  ;  as  the  ancients  examined  ideas  and  their    laws,   conditions, 
and  results.     Our  '  experiments  '  are  just  like  their  putting  together 
various  ideas,  and  arguing  ;  the  one  is  objective  just  in  the  sense  of  the 
other.     That  the  objects  are  cause  of  the  sensations  is  our  assumption  ; 
as  the  ancients  supposed  the  abstractions  were  cause  of  their  'thoughts.1 
The  ancients  examined  the  causes  of  particular  ideas,  just  as  we  do  of 
sensations ;  they  examined  the  ideal  causes,  we  examine  the  sensational 
causes  :  they  could  not  do  anything  beyond  the  abstract,  we  nothing 
beyond  the  thingal.     The  ancients  did  not  enquire  inductively  what  is 
the  cause  of  our  having  ideas  at  all;  we  do  not  enquire  inductively 
what  is  the  cause  of  our  having  sensations  at  all;  that  is  assumed  on  each 
part — truly  existing  abstractions  on  one  hand,  truly  existing  material 
things  on  the  other.     Nor  is  the  change  of  view  made  directly  and 
consciously  by  asking  the  question,  but  instinctively,  by  turning  to  the 
real  and  the  actual  respectively,  and  then  seeing  how  the  thought  was 
wrong  [as  Copernicus].      We  see  how   '  things '  act  on  one  another  ; 
they,  how  abstractions  acted  on  one  another  ;  but  neither  enquires 
properly :  how  come  we  to  perceive  these  ideas  ?  how  come  we  to  per- 
ceive these  things  ?     Each  takes  the  conception  gleaned  from  the  effect 
and  applies  them  to  the  cause ;  for  the  real  is  cause  of  the  abstract,  as  the 
actual  is  cause  of  the  sensational.     So  it  appears  as  if  these  conceptions 
gathered  from  the  effect  must  be  appropriate  to  the  cause  ;  there  is  an 
apparent  correspondence;  we  cannot  conceive  there  can  be  need  for  other. 
The  idea  of  the  Greeks  seemed  to  them  suitable  to  the  real  as  our  ideas 
seem  to  us  suitable  to  the  actual. 

That  wh  we  can  know  by  the  intellect  cannot  be  the  fact  itself  (I 
mean  abstractly,  e.  g.  the  idea  of  God  or  of  devil  as  a  Being,  &c.)     It 
is  an  effect  produced  through  us  as  intellectual ;  it  expresses  us ;  some 
condition  derived  from  us  must  be  in  it.     All  abstractions  are  thus  not 
truly  existing,  but  are  because  of  some  fact  to  wh  we  are  related  :  '  con- 
cepts.'    Now  any  man  who  understands  this,  understands  'percepts' 
also ;  i.  e.  '  things.'      That  wh  we  know  by  sense  cannot  be  the  fact 
itself,  but  must  be  an  effect  produced  through  us  as  sensational :  it  ex- 
presses us  ;  some  condition  from  us  is  in  it ;  it  cannot  be  truly  existing, 
but  is  because  of  some  fact  to  wh  we  are  related. 

'  Proof  means  this :  that  the  conclusion  is  another  form  of  the  pre- 
miss.    It  is  as  in  the  material;  the  change  of  form  being  by  least  resist- 
ance (either  with  or  without  addition  of  new  elements).     And  by  such 
change  of  form  may  appear  opposition,  falseness  :  premiss  is  false  if 
conclusion  is  false,  because  they  are  the  same  under  two  forms.     Is  it 
not  as  moving  one  portion  of  matter  moves  another  ?  Wherever  the  law 
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of  least  resistance  applies,  does  it  not  prove  phenomenalness — indeed 
wherever  resistance  is  at  all,  for  that  implies  inertia ;    in  thought 
therefore  as  well  as  in  the  physical  ?    And  the  phenomenon  must  be  the 
phenomenon  of  something. 

Common  sense  is  genius,  and  v.  v.      Common  sense  is  genius  in  some 
things,  genius  ;s  common  sense  in  other  things.     Common  sense  is  the 
unifying ;  it  says,  of  course  it  is  so  ;  it  must  be  :  not  going  by  appear- 
ances, nor  making  up  :  it  is  genius,   or  interpretation,   it  is  letting 
things  come  naturally,  not  putting  by  art  and  contrivance  ;  therefore  it 
cannot  be  first.     Genius  is  common  sense  in  its  origin  ;  it  is  the  first 
application  of  common  sense  to  a  subject ;  it  is  common  sense  in  respect 
to  that  wh  has  not  yet  been  known.     That  wh  is  genius  in  one  man  or 
age,  is  common  sense  to  succeeding  ones.     The  Copernican  astronomy  is 
common  sense :  it  rests  upon  common  sense.     Common  sense  in  Coper- 
nicus discovered  it;  but  then  it  was  the  first  exercise  of  common  sense 
on  that  subject,    and  that  is  genius.     So  common   sense    belongs   to 
women  (the  male  mind)  ;  it  is  the  woman's  reason — '  of  course  it  is ' — 
'  it  must  be' — « it  is  because  it  is.'      Common  sense  and  genius  do  not 
prove  ;  they  show.     Proving  is  only  hypothetical  truth.     It  is  curious 
that  genius  should  be  thought  the  opposite  to  common  sense,  deal  with 
what  subject  it  may.     But  genius  brings  new  views,  opposite  to  what 
has  been  thought ;  does  away  so  with  former  common  sense  conclusions 
(or  interpretations  of  smaller  nutritions)  and  so  appears  opposed  thro'  its 
greaterness  wh  swallows  up  the  smaller.      For  common  sense  is  the 
interpretation  of  genius,  appropriated  by  men  not  of  genius.     It  is  a 
part  of  the  work  of  genius  to  distinguish  between  the  instincts  and 
fashions ;  and  say,  that  is  an  instinct  this  is  a  fashion  [the  instincts 
being  ever  the  true].     Those  who  'want  common  sense'  have  not  ap- 
propriated the  results  of  former  genius.     And  it  is  curious,   and 
curiously  right,  that  these  are  so  apt  to  have  a  genius  of  their  own. 
Also  it  is  well  called  common  sense  ;   the  self-element,  the  individual 
element,  is  put  aside,  wh  is  emphatically  the  work  of  genius.     This  is 
like  what  Emerson  says  of  the  best  manners. 

May  it  not  be  that  animals  are  moral  agents,  like  man,  and  so  sensa- 
tional also  ?  So  one  would  see  the  oneness  of  man  and  all  animals — the 
'  not '  truly  in  them  and 'passions.'  It  is  the  distinction  between 
organic  and  inorganic.  But  then  the  vegetable  ?  May  we  take  in  the 
theological  notion  that  they  suffer  from  man's  sin  ?  Did  they  fall  with 
man,  partake  of  his  death  ?  May  this  not  be  it  ?  Man  sees  inertia  in 
the  inorganic,  and  selfishness  in  them,  even  as  in  himself. 

Think  how  it  is  truly  the  moral  relations  of  things,  the  heart,  that 
determines  opinions.     We  are  not  intellectual  machines  ;  we  argue  and 
make  things  logical  according  to  our  Being.      We  were  meant  to  do  so. 
Hence  the  little  avail  of  argument.   So  it  is  better  in  treating  questions 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  the  intellectual  regards  will  ar- 
range themselves.     So  with  respect  to  animals  feeling:  it  is  not  a  logic- 
al, it  is  a  moral  question,  an  emotional  one.     If  they  are  moral,  and 
diciplined,  benefitted  by  suffering,  then  it  is  well.     But  then  the  way 
to  work  in  this  is,  to  take  in  and  satisfy  all  the  emotions,  all  the  man — • 
not  argue  against  the  notion,  nor  v.  v. ;  but  go  all  round  to  the  neces- 
sity of  it ;  show  how  it  arises,  what  its  true  fulfilment.    And  when  not 
able,  to  show  the  lightness  of  all  as  far  as  possible  to  show,  the  basis  of  ib» 
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opposites,  and  in  what  direction  the  union ;  to  comprehend  instead  of 
excluding. 

When  we  see  a  new  truth,  there  are  sure  to  be  many  things  at  first 
appearing  opposed  to  it :  facts  of  nature,  or  passages  of  the  Bible,  &c. 
Every  interpretation,  being  revelation  of  a  fact,  is  necessarily  also  ne- 
gation of  the  hypotheses  wh  have  arisen  from  that  fact  through  its  being 
unknown.     So  every  interpretation  is  necessarily  partly  negative — often 
apparently  more  negative  than  positive — inasmuch  as  the  complicated 
hypotheses  destroyed  must  be  more  in  '  quantity,'  as  it  were,  than  the 
simple  fact  made  known.     Interpretation  has  its  value  in  this  ;  that  it 
is  putting  less  for  more.     What  an  indication  that  the  material  is  not : 
every  advance  in  knowledge  of  it  is  a  showing  it  less  (i.  e.  every  inter- 
pretation, though  of  course  each  new  nutrition  is  making  it  more).  What 
can  this  making  less  end  in,  but  making  it  not ;  i.  e.  making  it  one,  or 
eternal,  i.  e.  actual.  Actualism  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  interpretation. 
But  though  interpretation  doubtless  involves  negation,  it  is  not  as  ne- 
gation that  it  is  interpretation,  only  as  asserting  a  fact  unknown.    The 
negation  of  hypotheses  is  not  the  interpretation  ;  it  is  secondary  result 
of  the  assertion.      Negation  alone  is  anticipation.     Merely  denying 
cannot  be  the  truth ;  merely  denying  an  error,  however  gross,  will 
never  do.     For  error,  be  it  what  it  may,  necessarily  arises  from  some 
fact  unknown ;  and  the  removal  of  the  error  must  be  by  making  known 
the  fact :  to  deny  the  error  is   of  no  avail  (save  as  help  to  a  further 
end);  it  denies  errors  but  does  not  make  known  the  facts  from  ignorance 
of  wh  they  arise,  so  it  fails,  and  must  fail  ever,  to  remove  them :  it 
does  not  show  them  necessary. 

By  our  feeling  that  good  which  is  not,  and  by  our  thinking  that  true 
•vehich  is  not,  come  the  material  and  intellectual  '  development,'  wh  con- 
stitute our  life.  The  perception  of  true  is  only  an  escape  from  perception 
of  false,  as  of  pleasure  from  pain.     And  this  perception  of  false  or  pain 
answers  to  the  tension  wh  is  nutrition ;  they  are  indeed  the  nutrition 
of  wh  pleasure,  or  finding  out  truth,  are  the  function.      And  again,  a 
view  appearing  true  to  us  is  an  illusion,  exactly  as  pleasure  appearing 
good.     The  true  to  us  is  relief  or  escape  from  that  wh  we  felt  as  false ; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  truly  true,  any  more  than  pleasure  is  truly  good. 
In  respect  to  both  we  go  on,  and  are  meant  to  go  on,  finding  that  wh  we 
have  felt  good  or  true,  not  good,  not  true,  and  so  advance.     We  think 
the  not-true  true  because  of  our  ignorance ;  so  surely  we  feel  the  not- 
good  good.      Or  thus :  there  is  a  '  not '  in  respect  to  us,  wh  causes  us 
to  perceive  'not-good'  [pain],  not-true  [false].      This  feeling  we  get  a 
relief  from,  i.  e.  we  perceive  good  or  true  :  not  as  actually  good  or  true, 
but  as  relieving  us  from  perception  of  the  opposite.  And  only  temporari- 
ly :  the  pain,  the  perception  of  false,  returns ;  and  so  we  go  on  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  negation  by  wh  it  is,  i.  e.  the  nutrition  wh  is  felt  as  that 
'tension.'     So  there  is  truly  pain  or  false  [i.  e.  not  absolute  but  to  us] ; 
but  not  truly  good  or  true — only  a  relief  to  our  perception  of  the  op- 
posite.    So  our  thinking  the  pleasant  truly  good,  and  the  proved  truly 
true,  are  one  error.     We  are  to  see  that  the  pleasant  is  not  truly  good ; 
nothing  that  is  proved  or  can  be  proved  truly  true :  the  sensational 
cannot  be  good,  the  intellectual  cannot  be  true.      Both  alike  involve  a 
negation,  rest  on  a  premiss  as  it  were  wh  cannot  be  true  ;  both  involve 
feme  and  inertia.     The  assumption  of  intellect  is  of  external  inertia, 
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sensation  involves  our  inertia.  So  both  have  to  be  done  away  :  the  intel- 
lectual through  the  sensational.     There  can  be  no  external  inferred  or 
perceived  inertia,  when  no  subjective.  I  see  the  dependence  here  of  the 
intellectual  upon  the  sensational  and  how  the  inertia  on  wh  it  altogether 
depends  is  involved  in,  constitutes,  the  sensational;  it  is  the  subjective 
inertia  referred  externally.     So  the  hypotheses  of  our  science  rest  on 
assumption  of  real  matter. — Nothing  that  can  be  proved  can  be  truly 
true  [even  as  nothing  that  can  be  felt  can  be  truly  good],  i.  e.  truly  be, 
or  be  actual ;  because  the  latter  involves  a  '  not '  of  man,  the  former 
involves  the  assumption  of  this  subjective  negation  as  objective.     See 
the  progress  :  seeking  for  truth  [intellectual]  shows  the  intellectual  not 
possibly  true  ;  seeking  for  good  [sensational]  shows  the  sensational  not 
possibly  good. 

We  must  not  let  the  intellectual  rule  us  :  we  must  understand  and 
use  the  intellect ;  even  as  the  body  :  we  do  not  let  it  rule  or  determine 
us ;  but  understanding  how  and  why  it  is  such,  and  to  what  end,  we 
rule  and  apply  it  according  to  its  laws.     An  intellectual,  a  cultured 
man  knows  and  uses  his  body ;  so  a  true  actual  man  should  know  and 
use  his  intellect.     "We  are  intellect,  or  opinion-ridden  ;  even  as  men 
have  been  body,  or  sensation-ridden.      As  we  refuse  to  be  in  subjection 
to  that  wh  appears  pleasant  to  us ;  but,  e.g.,  see  how,  although  it  cer- 
tainly is  felt  as  good  by  us,  it  still  may  not  be  good  :  so  we  must  not 
be  in  subjection  to  that  wh  appears  true  to  us  ;  but  must  regard  it 
under  its  true  relations  ;    seeing  how,  although  it  certainly  appears  true 
to  us,  that  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  absolute  truth.     As  the  being 
sensational  means — a  feeling  that  good  or  evil  wh  has  no  relation  to 
good  or  evil :  so  the  being  intellectual  means  a  feeling  that  to  be  true 
or  false  wh  has  no  relation  to  true  and  false.     There  is  just  the  same 
proof  of  both,  viz.,  we  do  perceive  as  true  that  wh  is  certainly  not  true, 
&c.       So  it  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  make  the  '  absolute '  depend  upon 
what  appears  true  and  false  to  us,  as  upon  what  appears  pleasant  and 
painful.      The  intellect  has  no  right  to  determine  the  belief,  i.  e.  the 
view  of  the  absolute  or  actual ;  it  determines  relations  only ;  it  cannot 
have  anything  to  do  with  whether  God  sacrifices  Himself  for  me  or 
not ;  how  can  I  determine  that  intellectually  ?     The  belief,  the  actual 
must  have  its  own  basis.     But  then  the  intellect  must  deal  with  the 
relative  entirely  in  its  own  way,  with  no  constraint  on  the  ground  of 
the  actual.     E.g.,  the  intellect  deals  any  way  with  the  Bible  in  respect 
to  that  wh  belongs  to  it ;  but  that  Christ  is  God,  that  He  takes  away 
our   sins — all  this  is  entirely  unaffected. 

Doubtless  the  actual  to  us  needs  intellectual  basis,  is  after  it.  So  the 
intellectual  needs  sensational  basis ;  not  thus  so  much,  as  study  of  real 
needed  first  study  of  abstract.     Proving  means  only  showing  to  be  con- 
sistent with  our  premisses.      But  our  premisses  may  be  false,  we  not 
being  omniscient.     Partial  knowledge  is  ever  false.     This  is  striking  : 
that  we  can  only  know  the  truth  when  omniscient,  i.  e.  when  not  in- 
tellectual [omniscience  excluding  mind  or  intelligence].    So  surely  only 
then  can  we  truly  perceive  the  good,  when  no  more  sensational.     So 
heaven  must  be  no  intelligence,  no  enjoyment.    But  it  is  only  by  virtue 
of  illusion  that  either  the  sensational  or  the  intellect  can  do  its  part 
[towards  redemption].  The  illusion  is  necessary:  that  the  pleasant  is  good, 
that  the  true-seeming  is  fact. 
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As  the  material  is  change  in  respect  to  space,  so  the  mental  is  change 
in  respect  to  consciousness.  Consciousness  answers  to  space  ;  states  of 
consciousness  answer  to  'conditions  of  space,'  i.e. to  things.  And  then  con- 
sciousness is  negation.  I  have  seen  how  space  is  the  very  idea  of  not- 
bein? ;  so  consciousness  too  means  not-being.  It  is  that  by  wh  inertia, 
selfishness,  is — it  answers  to  the  inertia  in  the  moral  as  space  does  to 
material  inertia. 

'  "What  constitutes  a  [material]  thing  a  thing  ?' — Science  must  be  of 
abstractions  ;  our  matter,  force,  and  form,  are  like  the  x  and  y  of  the 
mathematician  :  they  are  abstractions  necessary  for  our  purpose,  for 
scientific  dealing.      But  philosophers  are  not  content  with  this  use  of 
the  abstractions ;  they  do  not  see  that  these  are  abstractions  and  only 
f  jr  such  purposes ;  they  think  the  things  really  are  these  abstractions 
[matter  and  force,  &c.]     As  if  the  mathematician  were  to  believe  that 
the  numbers  he  was  dealing  with  truly  were  x,  &c.      We  make,  and 
partly  even  solve,  the  equation  with  our  abstractions ;  but  we  do  not  in- 
terpret, do  not  translate  again  the  abstractions  into  the  actual. 

Note  the  progress  of  Science  :  with  respect  to  all  things,  we  first  fancy 
there  is  something  peculiar  that  we  do  not  know  ;  then  when  we  under- 
stand, we  find  out  that  it  is  a  form  of  that  which  we  do  know.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  understanding  a  thing. 

There  is  a  converse  to  anticipation ;  viz.  asserting  the  fact,  while  the 
hypothesis  still  remains  (asserting  the  motion  of  the  earth,  while  the 
opinion  still  remained  that  the  sun  moved)  ;  so  the  greatest  confusion. 
Now  it  is  this  that  Genius  may  do  perhaps — at  least  thus  its  work  may 
be  regarded  :  it  asserts  a  new  fact ;  but  itself,  or  at  any  rate  the  world, 
may  still  cling  to  the  '  theory  '  wh  the  new  fact  shd  supersede.     So  the 
utterance  may  be  obscure  and  inconsistent ;  there  may  be  failure  to  shew 
that  the  hypothesis  must  be  excluded.     It  strikes  me  this  is  the  hitch 
now  in  the  attempts  to   a   more  spiritual  and  deeper  theology :  the 
hypothesis  is  not  cast  off,  so  the  fact  cannot  find  place  or  proof.     Now 
here  is  the  clue,  I  think,  to  our  difficulty  with  the  Bible  :  it  reveals  an 
unknown  fact,  but  we  still  cling  to  the  hypothesis ;  so  arises  one  of  two 
results :  either  we  reject  the  fact,  or  have  to  construct  the  strangest 
scheme  to  embrace  both.    This  however  involves  that  the  new  fact  shall 
not  be  truly  or  perfectly  seen  :  that  necessarily  involves  the  destruction 
of  the  hypothesis. 

To  illustrate  perception,  take  the  looking  glass  :  we  think  the  image 
exists,  until  we  know  what  makes  us  perceive.  Here  we  perceive  substance: 
when  there  is  a  sense  of  the  objects  without  their  presence,  and  yet  not 
consciousness  of  the  origin  of  it  from  within,  as  in  dreaming  or  disease, 
then  we  'perceive,'  i.  e.  think  they  exist.  As  for  confounding  perception 
with  illusion,  the  idea  of  illusion  is  a  state  of  fancied  perception  having 
its  cause  wholly  in  ourselves ;  whereas  true  perception  has  an  external 
cause.     The  question  is,  whether  this  cause  is  the  existence  of  the  per- 
cept, or  some  other  existence  wh  causes  us  to  perceive  it.     Illusion,  or 
'perception '  with  no  cause  but  in  ourselves,  is  in  the  same  relation  to 
iotn.  \Y  e  demand  an  external  cause  of  perception  because  we  are  conscious 
i  not  having  its  cause  in  our  (conscious)  selves.     In  this  way  it  differs 
rom  idea,  imagination,  &c.     in  respect  to  which  we  repudiate  external 
cause,  because  we  are  conscious  of  internal.     Now  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  existence  of  the  percept  is  a  putting  pur  mental  state  as  cause  of 
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itself,  i.  e.  as  external :  (not  as  it  truly  is,  external  to  our  bodies  ;  but 
as  altogether  apart  from  us) — the  necessity  for  it  is  knowing  no  other 
cause  (by  the  supposition).     "We  refer  particular  perceptions  to  other 
material  causes  (learned  by  experience)  ;  but  for  the  perception  as  a 
whole  we  can  suppose  no  cause  but  itself.     This  is  indicated  by  the  very 
words  in  wh  we  affirm  it — sound,light,heat  wh  are  sensations;  or  'force, 'wh 
is  sensation  also— all  subjective  :  or  matter,  which  is  an  abstraction  ;  or 
ideas,  generalizations,  as  chemical  affinity  or  gravitation ;  or  modes  of 
Being,  as  space  and  time  ;  or  negations,  as  inertia  or  change  ;  or,  finally, 
'  things,'  wh  are  palpably  forms  ;  and  as  Ferrier  says,  forms  of  conscious- 
ness, or  self.     There  is  not  a  single  thing  that  we  can  assert  of  the  ma- 
terial world  that  is  not  subjective.   As  Ferrier  says,  self  is  in  them  all ; 
and  in  them  as  the  one,  i.  e.  as  the  fact. 

Bain,  p.  376.     '  So  instead  of  looking  upon  the  doctrine  of  an  ex- 
ternal and  independent   world    as    a    generalization   or   abstraction 
we  have  got  into  the  way  of  maintaining  the  abstraction  to  be  an 
independent  reality;  the  foundation  or  cause  or  origin  of  those  experiences.' 

Illusion  gives  a  good  instance  of  interpretation :  first  we  think  the 
percept  exists  ;  but  then  finding  that  it  does  not  and  cannot,  there  is  re- 
vealed to  us  a  fact  not  known  before,  viz.  an  internal  cause  of  our  state 
of    consciousness.        The    wrongness    felt    makes    us     know    this. 
I  apply  the  same  to  this  consciousness  which  we  have  considered 
not   illusory,    appealing   to    science     for    proof   that    the    percept 
cannot   be ;  i.  e.  to    the   hypotheses   found   necessary.     But   how   can 
this  state  of  consciousness,  this  perception,  be  from  internal  causes,  i.  e. 
causes  in  our  own  body  ?    For  in  our  own  body,  ever,  are  the  immediate 
external  causes  of  perception.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?    Consider 
how  the  body  is  itself  a  percept :  so  the  difference  is  not  so  great.  True 
perception  is  from  one  condition  in  respect  to  a  percept,  illusion  from 
another  ;  but  the  difference  is  one  of  relation  only.  The  external  world 
and  body  alike  are  percepts,  and  not  truly  existing  ;  and  the  illusion 
and  the  perception  equally  are  from  the  actual.     The  origin  of  one  is  in 
the  body,  of  the  other  without.      The  illusion  has  not  less  a  cause  than 
the  perception ;  the  only  question  is,  where  is  it  ?      How  interesting  it 
is  that  we  have  these  illusions  in  respect  to  real  existence,  as  in  respect 
to  actual.     In  respect  to  the  actual,  we  have  attributed  to  the  subjective 
an  objective  Being.     To  deny  an  illusion  is  to  assert  a  fact.     The  illu- 
sion can  only  be  because  the  real  is  :  so  this  real  can  only  be  because  the 
actual  is,     As  we  dream,  &c.,  of  what  we  have  seen,  so  do  we  not  now 
'  perceive  '  as  real  what  we  have  actually  been  related  to.     Are  these 
dreams  of  Paradise  ?  giving  no  satisfaction  because  only  dreams,  because 
the  self  is  in  them,  and  they  are  merely  subjective  ?  So  '  man  walks  in 
a  vain  show.' 

If  we  perceive  this  universe  by  the  effect  on  us  of  the  material,  what 
do  we  perceive,  what  effect  is  there  on  us,  by  that  eternal  spiritual  world 
wh  we  say  is  in  relation  to  us  now  ?  Why,  we  have  left  nothing  for  it ; 
all  our  knowledge,  all  feeling,  wd  have  its  origin  in  sense.  Or  if  we 
say  that  our  devout,  moral,  elevated  emotions  and  thoughts  are  from  the 
spiritual,  and  the  sensational  from  the  material,  then  comes  that  divorce 
between  the  physical  life  and  the  religious  wh  is  so  fatal  to  true  piety. 
And  it  is  not  true  :  for  see  how  our  elevated,  noble,  devout  feelings,  do 
come  from,  and  are  best  and  purest  and  most  intense  when  most  asso- 
ciated with,  this  wh  we  call  the  material.  In  this  very  material  world 
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these  spiritual  influences  and  conditions  have  their  source,  from  it  derive 
their  power.     [What  a  beautiful  thing  the  materialist  proves  when  he 
proves  this  !]     This  universe  is  that  wh  we  perceive  by  our  relation  to 
the  eternal  and  actual :  in  Time,  i.e.  not  truly  being.     What  is  there 
but  the  actual  for  us  to  be  related  to,  or  that  can  '  act '  upon  us  ?     And 
we  see  why  and  how  Nature  is  so  much  more  to  us  than  '  matter  and 
force.' 

As  we  etill  perceive,  feel  as  entity,  that  wh  we  know  not  to  be,  so  do 
we  not  still  like,  find  pleasant,  feel  as  good,  that  wh  we  know  not  to  be 
good  ?  And  may  we  not  intellectually  feel  as  true  (logical,  &c.)  that 
wh  we  may  know  yet  not  to  be  true  ?  Belief  is  not  by  intellect. 

In  every  case,  I  think,  we  are  brought  to  the  recognition  of  the  cause 
of  our  perceiving,  by  finding  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  the 
percept,     E.  g.  we  know  there  is  not  a  solid  in  the  stereoscope ;  we  find 
the  trees  cannot  be  moving  when  we  ride ;  the  child  learns  that  objects 
reflected  in  a  glass  do  not  exist,  by  looking  behind  it ;  so  we  find  out  re- 
flection of  light  (not  first  finding  out  that,  and  then  inferring  that  the 
objects  seen  do  not  exist.)     So  in  respect  to  astronomy  :  the  cause  of  the 
perception  was  found,  by  the  feeling  that  the  existence  of  the  motion  in 
the  heavens  was  impossible.     So  in  respect  to  actualism :  the  cause  of 
our  perception  of  the  material  will  be  known  by  the  impossibility  of  the 
existence  of  the  material — by  its  landing  us  in  such  inadmissible  hypo- 
theses.    So  with  respect  to  dreams  and  illusions  :   we  infer  a  cause 
within  our  bodies  because  we  find  out  that  the  things  perceived  are  not 
real,  i.  e.  external  to  the  body.     The  difference  is  as  to  the  '  real '  or 
thing-al  cause,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  percept  in  itself.     What  we 
think  in  respect  to  a  dream  or  illusion  is  that  the  material  changes  we 
infer  must  be  regarded  as  in,  and  not  without,  our  bodies.     Perception 
is  a  mental  state,  in  wh  things  are  presented  to  us  as  if  existing  apart 
from  ourselves ;  and  it  is  attended  with  a  necessary  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  the  things  thus  perceived,  unless  we  know,  or  think  we 
know,  some  other  cause  of  the  perception. 

It  seems  that  it  is  the  universal  law :  we  find  out  what  is,  by  finding 
out  that  that  wh  we  perceive  cannot  exist.  We  find  out  that  we  dreamt 
or  had  illusion,  because  the  things  perceived  do  not  exist.     We  learn 
the  true  Being,  by  finding  that  this  material  that  we  perceive,  cannot 
be.   This  is  the  law  of  knowing  or  learning.    It  seems  simple,  inasmuch 
as  the  thing  perceived  is  ever  the  effect  upon  ourselves.     There  are  of 
course  thingal  causes  of  our  perceptions  :  these  are  relations  of  the  per- 
cepts.    The  action  on  my  body,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  '  inferred '  hypotheses. 
So  with  respect  to  illusions :  in  them  the  real  cause  is  within  the  body. 
But  why  must  this  relation  of  the  '  I,'  the  body,  be  inferred  ? 

In  reference  to  astronomy,  we  peceive  the  effect  of  our  own  motion; 
this  is  what  we  perceive  ;  but  then,  not  knowing  our  own  motion,  what 
do  we  think?     This  is  different  from  perceiving  the  cause  of  our  own 
motion :  we  put  the  effect  for  the  cause — the  cause  is  what  we  want  to 
know.  So  we  might  say  ever:    what  we  perceive  is  thee/ect  of  our  own 
'  motion,'  (using  the  word  in  a  wide  sense)  ;  and  from  this  we  have  to 
learn  the  cause  of  it.    Then  the  material  percept  is  the  effect  of  our  own 
'  motion '  (?  sensation)  ;  the  problem  is,  by  the  study  of  this,  to  find  out 
the  cause.     Tor  if  we  say  that  what  we  perceive  is  the  « change  of  rela- 
tion '  between  ourselves  and  the  sun,  this  is  the  effect  of  our  own  motion ; 
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but  this  is  not  the  fact,  what  we  want  to  know ;  what  we  perceive  is 
such  effect  [i.  e.  if  we  generalize  this]  ;  and  it  is  an  effect  of  something 
in  or  of  u$,  else  how  do  we  perceive  ?  It  might  be  said :  what  we  per- 
ceive in  the  material  is  an  effect — an  effect  of  the  matter,  &c.;  but  this 
will  not  do  ;  it  must  be  an  effect  of  some  affection  of  ourselves. 

When  we  are  at  rest  in  a  railway  train,  and  another  train  moves  by 
us,  how  almost  iraposible  it  is  not  to  think  that  we  are  moving  ;  this  is 
merely  from  our  having  learnt  to  infer  our  own  motion  from  motion  of 
other  objects  :  a  proof  that  what  we  perceive  when  we  are  moving  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  motion  of  the  objects  themselves.     Our  condi- 
tions or  circumstances  determine  what  we  are  obliged  to  think  or  infer ; 
how  easily  we  may  perceive,  and  be  sure  of,  that  wh  is  not  at  all. 

With  regard  to  our  knowing  the  fact  from  the  percept — we  infer  the 
motion  of  the  sun  [having  perceptions  wh  necessitate  our  doing  so]. 
Then,  from  study  of  this  and  other  necessary  inferences,  we  come  to 
know  what  the  fact  is.     May  not  what  our  sensations  or  perceptions  are 
be  known  from  what  we  thus  infer  ?     Erom  our  inferring  motion  of  the 
sun  we  know  the  sensation  must  be  one  of  such  motion  ;  so  from  what 
we  infer  as  to  the  material  world  may  we  know  what  the  sensation  or 
perceptions  are  from  wh  we  infer  it  ? — Why  do  we  infer  ?     We  have 
such  '  perceptions  '  that  we  must  infer  such  cause.     Now  our  sensations 
or  perceptions  must  be  such  that  we  must  infer  from  them  [on  due  ex- 
amination] motion  in  least  resistance,  wh  '  being  interpreted '  is  love. 
So  love  must  produce  them,  we  being  such.     Science  is  what  we  must 
infer  :  having  such  sensations,  in  such  order,  &c.,  and  connected  with 
such  operations  or  perceptions  of  our  own  physical  action,  what  we 
must  infer  from  these — that  is  science — dealing,  not  with  what  exists, 
but  with  our  inferences.     In  what  a  new  light  this  places  science,  from 
what  boondage  and  embarrassment  it  frees  us.     Now  we  know  how  to 
use  observation  and  reasoning.     Necessarily  science  was  a  bondage 
while  we  supposed  we  were  learning  by  it  that  wh  truly  exists,  instead 
of  that  wh  we  must  infer.     From  what  we  perceive  and  infer  we  learn 
what  is  ;  the  necessity  of  referring  reveals  to  us  the  fact  when  studied 
far  enough. 

The  question  is,  why  have  we  such  sensations,  or  what  causes  us  to 
have  them  ?     And  this  is  to  be  answered  by  seeing  what  we  are  com- 
pelled to  infer  from  them — by  examining  the  percept  and  constructing 
the  necessary  hypotheses.     As  we  have  learnt  what  causes  us  to  have 
such  sensations  in  respect  to  the  sun,  by  examining  what  we  were  com- 
pelled to  infer  from  them  (and  especially  what  we  observed  or  inferred 
by  our  own  operations  (telescopes,  &c.) ;  so  we  shall  find  out  what 
causes  us  to  have  these  sensations  by  wh  we  perceive  the  world,  by  ex- 
amining what  we  infer  (necessarily)  from  them — i.  e.  all  the  material, 
the  development  of  life,  our  own  body,   brain,  nerves,  and  things 
around — seeing  what  they  all  are  and  mean  ;  then  we  shall  know  what 
causes  our  sensations  :  these  sensations  being  essentially  such  as  necessi- 
tate these  inferences  is  the  great  characterizing  point  about  them.     We 
look  at  them  wrongly,  thinking  them  produced  by  the  percept,  and  do 
not  see  the  most  essential  features  of  the  case — regard  merely  the  sen- 
sation as  of  light,  sound,  taste,  &c.     But  seeing  that  the  sensation  is 
such  that  we  must  infer  all  this  material  world  from,  it  (or  perceive  it 
though  it  does  not  exist),  we  get  altogether  a  new  idea  of  the  sensation 
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itself.     That  wh  causes  our  sensations,  must  be  such  that,  by  its  action 
upon  us,  it  necessitates  our  perceiving  this  whole  material  world  ;  and 
our  inferring  all  the  hypotheses  of  wh  science  consists,  to  enable  us  to 
represent  the  percept  as  existing.     These  hypotheses  however  are  of 
little  moment  in  themselves ;  their  use  is  to  make  us  feel  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  the  percept.  The  sensations  make  us  perceive 
things,  life,  '  nature ;'  wh,  interpreted  by  means  of  these  hypotheses,  is 
passion  in  least  resistance.     Leave  out  from  it  the  inertia  or  negation, 
and  the  fact  is  revealed,  the  cause  of  our  sensations  ;  viz., Love.     Then 
why  these  various  sensations  ?      Is  it  not  necessary  that  they  should  all 
be,  in  order  to  our  inferring  that  wh  Love  must  make  us  infer  ? 

These  cases  illustrating  perception  [looking  glass,  stereoscope,  &c.]  il- 
lustrate also  anticipation  and  its  converse.  See  too  how  the  idea  of  per- 
ception should  be  introduced  into  the  intellectual,  as  parallel  to  physical, 
and  so  the  constant  relation  of  anticipation,  &c.,  to  perception 
reconized.  —  Change  in  our  opinion  can  make  no  difference  to  our  per- 
ception. 

The  word  wanted  in  respect  to  perception  is  'recognized  :' we  per- 
ceive motion  of  trees,  we  recognize  our  own  motion.     '  Recognize '  re- 
lates to  the  fact ;  '  perceive '  to  our  own  state.     The  word  '  recognize  ' 
contains  the  two  elements— the  sensible  impression  and  the  intellectual 
process.      Then  perception  relates  rather  to  sense,   recognition   to 
intellect.     So  one  finds  perception  more  a  matter  of  sensation. 

With  respect  to  the  authoriy  of  the  senses,  the  natural  feeling  is 
that  to  observe  is  to  know ;  and  it  is  true :  e.  g.  observing  by  the 
senses  proves  to  us  that  the  blood  circulates ;  that  is,  the  senses  prove 
relations,  but  do  not  prove  existence.     The  senses  prove  that  the  blood 
circulates,  if  we  assume  that  there  is  blood ;  but  the  senses  cannot 
prove  at  all  that  there  is  blood.     When  I  say  that  they  do  not  prove 
existence,  I  do  not  mean  relative  existence  ;  they  prove  the  existence 
of  all  things  relatively;  e.  g.,  if  there  be  a  body  there  is  blood  ;  the 
same  sort  of  existence  that  one  material  thing  has,  another  has.     This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  'authority  of  the  senses.'     The  appearance  of 
opposition  to  common  sense,  when  it  is  denied  that  that  wh  is  perceived 
exists,  arises  from  this — that  it  is  not  '  recognized '  that  the  statement 
refers  equally  to  all  that  is  perceived,  and  leaves  relations  entirely  un- 
affected.   Especially  in  relation  to  matter  :  it  is  not  felt  that  the  denial 
of  existence  includes  space ;  the  feeling  is  as   if  it  left  an  infinite  va- 
cuity wh  is  absurd  of  course.  Nothing  is  affected  save  a  mode  of  existence — 
existence  in  space.     And  might  not  one  do  better  by  treating  of  '  exist- 
ence in  space '  rather  than  of  '  matter  ;'  Denying  not  '  matter,'  but  '  ex- 
istence in  space  ?'     So  we  should  not  deny  existence  of  anything,  but 
make  a  question  merely  of  mode  of  existence.       Just  as  in  respect 
to  perceived  motions,  the  question  is  not  of  existence  of  motion,  but  of 
mode  of  its  existence  ;  so  of  things,  the  question  is  not  of  their  exist- 
ence, but  of  mode  of  existence. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  using  our  senses  to  gain  knowledge,  impossi- 
bility of  a  priori  reasoning,  &c.,  did  not  men's  eyesight  bring  them  into 
relation  to  the  earth's  motion  for  all  their  wrong  perceptions?  Did  Coper- 
nicus go  against  the  necessity,  and  sole  necessity,  of  learning  by  observa- 
tion ? 

My  question  is  not  whether  things  exist,  but  whether  they  are  inert. 
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I  say  we  are  inert,  therefore  we  see  them  as  inert  [as  in  astronomy]. 
Inertia  cannot  go  with  that  wh  exists,  it  is  a  negation,  it  is  in  us,  the 
negative,  the  self.     A  self  must  perceive  things  as  inert.     Or  again : 
is  the  universe  in  time  ?     I  say  no  ;  it  is  toe  are  in  time.     For  if  the 
thing  he  in  time,  then  it  is  not  truly  or  positively,  inasmuch  as  it 
ceases.     Here  science  comes  in,  seeking  to  get  over  this  by  saying  that 
the  matter  and.  force  still  exist.      But  this  will  not  do  ;  it  is  a  mere 
haulk ;  I  say  there  does  truly  exist  a  tree  [wh  is  the  cause  of  my  per- 
ception of  a  tree]  ;  at  least  this  is  the  evidence  of  my  senses.     If  there 
be  not  truly  and  absolutely  a  tree,  then  why  do  I  perceive  it  ?     And  to 
this  question  the  doctrine  of  matter  and  force  furnishes  no  approach  to 
an  answer.     For  there  is  not  even  a  body  of  mine  for  them  to  act  upon. 
It  follows  from  all  this,  that  I  am  inert ,  I  am  in  time,  therefore  /  am 
not.     This  self  is  negation,  true  Being  is  above  self — inertia,  passion, 
consciousness  ;  there  is  not-being  in  the  '  me.'      We  are  dead,  we  must 
be  created  anew,  we  have  no  life  in  us.     It  is  the  very  point  we  have 
to  see :  we  do  as  we  like,  we  are  determined  by  circumstances,  are 
arbitrary,  do  not  act — the  more  clearly  we  can  see  this,  the  better  for 
us.     It  is  written  in  intensest  characters  on  everything  that  is.  Every- 
where we  see  a  negation  of  Being,  a  death — it  is  our  own. 

That  wh  truly  is  changes  not,  i.  e.  only  its  form  changes.      Now  we 
change,  not  nature.     The  reason  we  see  nature  changing,  instead  of 
eternal  as  it  is,  is  that  we  change ;  all  the  change  in  nature  is  our 
change.     "We  see  the  universe  changing  because  we  are  changing.  Here 
parallel  to  astronomy:  we  see  the  universe  changing  in  space  because  we 
change  in  space. — The  change  in  the  universe  is  from  us  ;  not  changing 
it  is  eternal,  actual.     How  and  why  and  what  this  change  ?    How  good 
it  is  to  find  it  change  in  least  resistance.     This  must  show  us  what  is 
our  change  ;  and  then  whence  an  how. 

Taking  this  position  :  that  the  change  in  Nature  is  from  us,  we  have 
to  trace  what  ensues.  E.g.  how  much  else  of  that  wh  we  attributed  to 
Nature  arises  from  that  change  ?  (force,  or  matter  ?) :  what  are  the  hy- 
potheses arising  from  our  supposing  the  change  truly  existing — and  not 
our  own  ?  What  we  perceive  is  the  change  ;  what  we  infer  or  suppose 
on  account  of  the  change  is  hypothesis.  Why  is  it  change  in  least  re- 
sistance, or  by  application  of  a  '  not  '?jshow  is  this  an  image  of  love  or 
self-sacrifice,  when  there  is  not  love  or  self-sacrifice  in  us  ? — How  far  is 
our  conception  of  the  things  we  believe  or  conceive  or  perceive,  depend- 
ent upon,  and  involved  in,  the  change  of  them  ?  e.  g.,  by  a  living  body 
we  mean  that  wh  grows,  changes,  dies ;  apart  from  that  is  it  at  all? 

How  comes  our  idea  of  existence  to  embrace  change  ?  or  do  not  our 
words  and  instincts  mean  to  assert  for  it  an  existence  independent  of 
change  ?  how  is  it  that  we  believe  in  true  existence  past  or  future,  while 
yet  we  know  that  there  cannot  be  such — that  that  which  ceases  is  only 
form?  How  is  it  we  attribute  true  existence  to  forms;  and  think  we  shd 
truly  have  existed  if  we  were  annihilated?  Strange  that  we  have  brought 
ourselves  to  speak  and  think  of  existence  as  if  possible  in  Time.  It  is 
because  our  own  '  existence'  is  in  Time  ;  we  put  '  non-existence '  for  ex- 
istence, are  bewildered  by  our  own  non-existence,  i.e.  our  own  conscious- 
ness, or  being  in  Time.  So  of  Eternity.  We  cannot  conceive  existence ; 
we  must  give  up  existence  or  eternity,  because  of  consciousness.  All  this 
is  necessary  from  the  '  not ';  once  admit  that  and  all  follows.  We  ne- 
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cessarily  think  that  only  exists  wh  is  in  Time,  or  is  '  not.'     It  \p  Time, 
consciousness,  self,  inertness,  embarrasses  us.     Does  not  existence  in 
Time  involve  inertness  ?— So  I  begin  dimly  to  see  that  the  eternal  or 
actual,  in  relation  to  our  '  not,'  must  cause  such  perception. 

May  there  not  be  being  in  Time  apart  from  the  '  material '? 

Here  is  an  unifaction :  that  '  things,'  matter,  &c.,  are  only  forms  or 
modes ;  so  that  the  question  as  to  their  existence  is  in  truth  only  a  ques- 
tion as  to  a  mode  or  form  of  being,  not  as  to  existence.  The  '  mode  '  of 
that  wh  we  perceive  depends  on  ourselves.  We  have  put  mode  or  form 
for  existence.  "We  put  the  mode  or  form  of  our  perceiving  the  sun  for 
its  way  of  existing.  Just  so  we  perceive  Nature  :  our  perceiving  it  as 
in  Time,  or  inert,  is  put  for  its  way  of  existing.  Here  again  comes  in 
the  distinction  between  what  we  perceive,  and  the  theory  we  form  about 
it.  "We  perceive  motion  as  if  of  the  sun ;  but  our  attributing  it  to  the 
sun  is  a  theory.  So  we  perceive  change  as  if  of  Nature ;  but  our  attri- 
buting it  to  Nature  is  theory.  Thinking  of  the  necessity  of  this  wrong 
theory  in  respect  to  astronomy,  may  help  us  to  comprehend  its  necessity 
in  respect  to  the  actual. — I  see  I  have  inverted  here  my  former  view : 
I  said,  the  actual  acting  upon  us  caused  us  to  perceive  the  material ;  now 
I  say :  the  actual  being  perceived,  the  negation  in  us  causes  us  to  per- 
ceive it  as  in  Time,  and  material :  a  two-fold  negation  ;  as  man,  and  as 
fallen:  i.e.  we  perceive  first  as  formal,  or  in  Time,  because  we  are  crea- 
tures; then  as  inert,  or  dead,  or  material,  by  our  fall  or  deadness. 

Our  wrong  position  is  that  man  truly  is  ;  even  as  in  astronomy  it  was 
that  the  earth  was  at  rest :  i.  e.  that  man  is  spiritual  or  actual.    There- 
fore the  universe  is  not  so  in  our  perception  and  thought.    Finding  that 
man  is  not  spiritual,  and  that  the  universe  is  so,  is  simple.     Surely  I 
fulfil  an  instinct  in  affirming  that  the  universe  actually  is  ;  truly  is 
eternal :  just  as  an  instinct  is  fulfilled  in  affirming  it  to  be  at  rest — a 
higher  instinct  overborne  by  sense. 

Substance  means  solidity :  this  means  merely  existing  in  the  three 
dimensions  of  space,  i.  e.  being  in  space  at  all.      It  is  the  condition  of 
'reality.'  The  real  or  substantial  is  that  wh  occupies  space,  that  is  '  solid.' 

Why  is  it  that  we  more  tend  to  think  that  wh  we  can  touch  really  is, 
than  that  wh  we  see  ?  there  are  illusions  and  errors  of  touch,  tho'  very 
few.     It  is  active,  has  '  force  '  connected  with  it ;  and  truly  it  is  real ; 
touch  is  the  sense  of  reality,  but  it  gives  us  knowledge  not  so  much  of 
things ;  rather  of  sensations  only  ? — Why  must  a  thing  exist  in  space 
to  be  touched  ?  our  idea  of  solidity  comes  especially  thro'  this — thro' 
our  own  exertion.  It  is  only  hence  comes  the  idea  of  space — from  force  ; 
hence  that  negation,  from  motion  or  the  possibility  of  it,  from  change, 
from  '  not.'     This  is  emphatically  the  negative.     Space  is  from  motion, 
not  simply  from  feeling  of  force ;  because  force  exerted  and  no  motion 
resulting,  (as  if  surrounded  by  dense  solid)  would  not  give  the  idea  of 
space.     Space  is  from  the  motion ;  but  motion  is  only  possible  by  ab- 
sence of  solid,  by  the  'not.'     Thus  from  motion,  or  'not,'  is  the  idea  of 
space,  and  the  more  resistance  the  less  pure  is  the  idea  of  space.    Space 
is  thus  identified  with  change  ;  but  that  is  with  Time  :  the  two  are  con- 
vertible.    It  is  from  space  that  our  false  conceptions  come — of  motion 
when  not  moving,  of  size  different  from  real.  Also,  how  by  the  'real'  we 
seem  to  mean  that  wh  has  a  constant  relation  to  our  bodies ;  e.  g.  the 
real  size  of  a  thing  is  merely  that  wh  answers  to  our  feeling  of  it  close 
at  hand  ;  i.  e.  to  us  it  is  so  related.     So  much  motion  to  compass  it,  so 
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much  higher  or  thicker  than  our  own  body  or  limbs,  &c.,  this  we  take  aa 
if    it   were   some   true,    absolute    magnitude   of    the   thing    itself, 
This  reference  of  all  material  things  to  our  own  bodies  seems  to  contain 
the  secret.     What  is  this  body  of  ours  ? 

That  is  substance  which  exists  in  space ;  but  this  very  existence  in 
space,  wh  we  think  to  be  the  special  reality,  is  in  truth  negation.     The 
space  is  the  very  element  that  constitutes  it  negation  [as  with  respect 
to  self].     To  deny  the  negation  seems  to  us  denying  the  very  fact. 
That  wh  exists  in  space  is  solid,  therefore  inert.     Nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  here  from  mere  ideas  or  thoughts — what  causes  them  to  be 
unreal  to  us  is  that  we  are  aware  of  their  cause  or  origin  within  our- 
selves.— Think  of  existence  quite  independent  of  us,  and  yet  not  in 
space.     We  cannot  conceive  it.      So  the  incapacity  of  the  intellect  is 
seen.     Surely  it  is  our  intellect  that  makes  things  in  space  :  this  is 
rather  new  to  me.      Concede  to  anything  an  existence  independent  of 
us,  and  at  once,  and  necessarily  [to  us],  it  is  in  space.     So,  that  we 
perceive  in  space  is  simple ;  and  respecting  illusions — so  long  as  we  do 
not  recognize  their  cause  in  ourselves,  they  exist  to  us  in  space,  i.e.  are 
external  or  real.     Perception  from  an  tmknown  cause  therefore  is  per- 
ception in  space,  or  as  external  to  us.     A  connection  here  with  ignor- 
ance :  perceiving  things  in  space  means  merely  that  we  do  not  know 
why  we  perceive  them? 

Again,  substances  exist  in  space;  but  to  ascribe  existence  in  any  other 
'  thing '  is  surely  to  deny  absolute  existence.     To  'exist  in'  anything  is 
to  be  a  condition  of  that  in  wh  its  existence  is.     This  is  surely  to  make 
things  conditions  of  space.      So  I  suppose,  when  '  things '  cease,  there 
still  remains  the  space,  but  in  a  different  condition.     Is  not  this  what 
science  means  in  its  doctrine  of  matter  and  force  remaining  ?     That 
there  is  the  space  in  different  conditions.     Then  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  continuance  of  the  whole  amount  of  matter  and  force  ?  How 
can  the  form  or  condition  become  more  or  less  ?     Space  cannot  exist 
save  in  some  condition  [no  vacuum].     Now  are  not  space  and  condition 
thus  parallel  to  the  subject  and  object  of  Ferrier?  His  'ego'  answers  to 
the  space,  his  object  to  the  condition:  and  a  vacuum  answers  to  Terrier's 
'  ego  per  se.'     This  parallel  of  space  and  the  self  seems  beautiful :  both 
are  the  negations. — As  material  things  are  conditions  of  space,  so  ideas, 
thoughts  [mental  things]  are  conditions  of  the  self.     The  actual,  by  a 
negation,  becomes  these.     And  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  Being  ; 
'  substance  '  must  be  in  space  ;  '  Being '  must  be  conscious.     By  a  nega- 
tion the  actual  becomes  intelligent  or  conscious — conditions  of  a  self. 
The  actual  becomes  conditions,  and  so  changing.  The  space  is  demanded 
by  the  self.     The  formal  is  the  actual  in  relation  to  a  negation.     So  it 
is   the    conditions,    not   the  space   or   the   self,    that   represent   the 
actual. 

That  wh  changes  must  be  the  conditions ;  the  things  wh  change  in 
the  external  are  the  conditions  of  space.     Now  it  is  to  these  we  apply 
the  words  wh  mean  things.  We  apply  the  word  '  tree '  to  a  condition  of 
space  wh  changes.     But  by  '  tree '  we  do  not  mean  a  condition  of  space 
wh  has  no  true  existence,  we  mean  a  tree  truly  existing — not  as  a  con- 
dition of  anything,  but  as  a  fact  in  itself.     So  we  err  in  thinking  that 
a  condition  of  space  is  the  tree  our  words  and  thoughts  refer  to.     True 
the  tree  in  space  is  real ;  it  is  really  there  ;  i.  e.  that  space  is  in  eucli  a 
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condition  now.  But  then  we  do  not  truly  mean  the  'real'  by  our  words, 
we  mean  the  actual.  This  we  have  to  see.    That  is  real  wh  is  in  space — 
a  condition  of  space — or  wh  is  condition  of  a  self.     But  this  is  not  true 
Being  ;  this  is  related  to  a  negation,  it  is  a  negation  appearing  as  the 
fact  to  us. — Mathematics  uses  quantities  with  a  negative  sign,  instead 
of  merely  subtracting  :  so  we  put  a  quantity  with  a  negative  sign  for 
a  positive.     We  truly  mean,  and  must  learn  to  see  that  we  mean,  not 
the  real  but  the  actual.     In  relation  to  all  our  other  words,  or  other 
uses  of  them — mental,  moral,  and  religious — we  shall  have  to  note  that 
their  true  reference  is  not  to  the  real,  but  to  the  actual  or  eternal.     We 
mean  by  them  that  which  is ;  not  conditions  of  a  self. — Are  we  not  per- 
plexed here  in  our  metaphysics  ?    "We  perceive  that  the  words  referring 
to  the  mental — love,  joy,  grief,  &c. — refer  to  conditions,  i.  e.  states  of  a 
self.     But  on  the  one  hand  we  do  not  see  that  the  words  meaning  ma- 
terial things — tree,  stone,  &c. — also  refer  to  conditions  [of  space]  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  see  that  the  self  of  wh  they  are  states  is  a 
negation.     This  is  the  error :  we  see  that  space  is  a  negation,  and  there- 
fore do  not  think  of  material  things  as  states  of  it.     We  do  not  see  that 
Belf   is  a  negation,  and  therefore  do  think  of  mental  things  as  states 
of  it. 

Recognizing  negation  need  make  no  difference  to  our  language ;  e.  g., 
we   still  say  there  is  cold,  or  darkness  is,  &c.:  just  so  we  may  say 

*  matter  is.' 

As  illusion  is  from  remembered  real,  so  is  not  our  real  illusion  from  re- 
membered actual ;  and  we  are  disappointed  beeause  we  deal  with  it  as  if 
actual.     We  have  to  learn  that  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  this  real  is 
in  ourselves  [this  constitutes  illusion],  from  our  negation.     So  is  it  the 
actual  operating  on  man  before  [before  the  fall]  causes  him  to  have  this 
illusion  of  the  real ;  even  as  illusion  is  from  remembered  real? 

Our  doctrine  of  gravitation  is  a  name  put  for  a  cause  :  now  this  is,  in- 
tellectually, just  what  the  doctrine  of  the  material  world  as  cause  of  per- 
ception is — we  put  name  for  cause,  and  think  we  know  cause,  and  so 
never  find  out.     Thus,  e.  g.:my  'perceptions,'  or  sensations — the  aggre- 
gate of  them  in  a  given  case — I  call  a  '  chair  ;'  the  facts  of  bodies 
falling  I  call  gravitation.     Then  we  separate  this  name,  and  put  it  as 
the  cause,  and  so  think  we  know  the  cause  of  our  perception.     Is  not 
this  assumption  ? 

The  supposition  of  external  material  things  as  cause  of  our  percep- 
tion, is  parallel  to  that  of  '  gravitation  '  as  cause  of  bodies  approaching. 
Surely  a  clue  may  be  found  here  to  why  we  '  perceive  '  '  things?'  It 
must  be,  in  the  sensational,  a  parallel  to  that  supposition  of  gravitation 
in  the  intellectual.  Both  are  chimeras,  names  for  causes  ;  both  are  re- 
garded as  result  of  the  direct  act  of  God.  If  we  can  trace  why  we 

•  perceive '  the  gravitation  intellectually,  we  shall  have  solved  virtually 
why  we  '  perceive  '  the  '  things '  sensuously.     Now  why  is  it  we  neces- 
sarily suppose  gravitation  as  an  '  entity  ?'  Does  ignorance  of  the  actual 
cause  necessitate  it  ?     Not  seeing  that  the  fact  necessitates  this  as 
phenomenon,  we  necessarily  '  perceive '  a  gravitation,  wh  not  only  does 
not  but  cannot  exist.  So  not  knowing  the  actual,  we  necessarily  perceive 
material  things. 

What  is  the  comic,  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ?     Does  it  not  come 
first  after  the  primary  sensational  ?     [See  La  children  and 
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it  not  the  basis  almost  of  the  intellectual  Being  ?     Why  is  it  ?     On 
what  negation  founded  [as  sensation  on  paiu]  ?     Is  there  not  a  basis  in 
nature  for  the  idea  of  beginning  with  a  comic  view  ? 

That  federal  relation  of  Adam  is  a  hypothesis,  necessary  to  represent 
the  phenomenon  while  the  fact  is  unknown  ;  and  so  of  all.  This  is  the 
view  to  take  of  hypotheses.  So  they  answer  to  nutrition,  which  is  no- 
thing else.  So  all  is  passion  in  least  resitsance,  determined  by  a  'not.' 
So  this  physical  man  is  not  negation,  but  nutrition,  and  answers  to  hy- 
pothesis ;  is  excluded,  ceases,  having  answered  its  purpose,  when  the 
fact  is  introduced.  This  physical  state  of  ours  is  a  nutrition,  from  the 
not-being  of  man ;  a  form  of  that  passion  in  least  resistance,  the  fact 
of  wh  is  Love. 

Talent  introduces  new  material;  genius   new    conceptions.      Talent 
new  materials,  but  under  old  connections  or  arrangement,  genius  a  new 
arrangement ;  but  may  also  introduce  new  materials,  under  this  new 
arrangement,  and  after  it  has  made  it.      So  talent  shows  us  what  we 
perceive,  or  may  perceive,  by  looking  and  examining.      "When  great  it 
shows  us  what  we  did  not  perceive  before,  but  only  that  which  is  per- 
ceivable, with  necessary  hypotheses  for  representing  it :  i.  e.  the  per- 
ception as  a  fact,  and  hypotheses  founded  thereon  [Goethe].     Genius 
shows  us  the  cause  of  that  wh  we  perceive,  or  perhaps  rather  the  cause 
of  our  perceiving  it — shows  us  the  fact,  and  so  makes  us  see  that  the 
phenomenon  must  be  such  as  we  perceive  it :  shows  us  the  perception  as 
necessary,i  e  shows  the  fact,  and  perception  founded  thereon[Shakespere]. 

Changing  opinion  is  only  changing  form ;  the  fact  remains  the  same. 
Nay,  the  opinion  [as  form]  must  change,  that  the  fact  may  be.     This 
shd  pacify  us  for  these  changes.    Think  how  '  vibration  '  applies  here — 
how  the  being  of  the  '  fact '  necessitates  the  various  changing  forms  of 
opinion — how  each  new  form  is  from  the  not  being  of  some  previous  : 
when  any  fact  has  been  expressed  or  recognized  under  some  opinion, 
then,  if  that  opinion  is  overthrown,  some  other  form  of  opinion  expres- 
sive of  the  same  fact  must  be.     It  is  the  same  as  in  material  life — the 
ceasing  of  some  '  tension,'  necessitates  the  being  of  other.    So  we  speak 
of '  dead  forms,'  and  the  life  passes  into  others.     The  same  thing  as  suc- 
cessive animal  form. — Why  this  clinging  to  forms  after  they  are  dead  ? 

All  opinion  is  meant  to  change.    The  sole  valuable  thing  is  our  being 
made  to  love,  wh  can  be  in  most  varied  opinions.     That  very  opinion 
wh  produces  love  at  one  period,  may  crush  it  at  another.     The  opinion 
is  that  wh  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  think,  and  is  determined  by  two 
elements  :  one  constant,  viz.,  the  fact  itself ;  the  other  variable,  viz., 
man's  condition  or  relation  to  it,  i.  e.  his  ignorance — a  positive  and  a 
negative.     The  negative  must  be  in  opinion  as  such.     It  cannot  cor- 
respond truly  with  the  fact  because  only  the  actual  can  do  so.     Love  is 
the  fact ;  then  we  know  or  comprehend  it — have  iitn  us — when  we  are, 
or  love.      This  is  the  only  true  knowing ;  then  only  does  the  subjective 
truly  answer  to,  i.e.  become  identified  with,  the  objective  or  fact,  because 
the  fact  is  only  this.  Here  the  meaning  of  'knowing'  being  the  'oneness  of 
subject  and  object.'     To  know  is  to  be  thatwh  is  known. — So  opinions 
about  Christ  too  must  alter  ;  why  should  they  not  ?     The  love,  the  life, 
will  remain  ;  the  fact  be  more  truly  more  widely  comprehended,  the 
phenomenon  seen  as  necessary.     How  can  we  think  we  know  enough  to 
know  aright  the  history  and  nature  of  Christ's  relation  to  us  ?     Is  it 
not  necessary  that  with  the  removal  of  ignorance  that  fact  must  appear 
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to  us  fas  all  other  facts],  in  ever  new  ways  ?   Does  not  the  fact  demand 
ever  changing  forms,  by  virtue  of  our  being  'intellectual '?  My  opinions 
are  in  ever  fluctuating  'form,'  varying  with  ever  varying  conditions,  ac- 
cording to  the  resistances  ;  they  affect  no  fact—fact  remains  ever  same, 
it  is  not  in  relation  with  my  intellect— nor  do  they  affect  my  belief.     I 
distinguish  broadly  between  that  which  I  am  obliged  to  think  [by  least 
resistance],  and  that  which  is  true.      An  opinion,  as  such,  is  necessarily 
false.     It  should  be  ever  ready  to  change  on  the  least  good,  or  even 
probable,  reason  shown  ;  never  held  fast ;  it  is  a  perpetual  flux,  a  life,  a 
part  of  nature  ;  and  only  so  is  good.     Holding  fast  to  opinion  is  like 
introducing  stagnation  into  nature. 

Is  there  not  a  clue,  in  this  constant  change  of  opinion,  to  the  constant 
change  in  the  material  ?     Surely  the  reason  of  the  constant  change  is 
similar,  if  not  the  same,  in  both.     Why  must  there  be  this  change  in  the 
mental  ?     "Whence  the  different  relations,  the  time  ?     Can  I  not  catch 
'  time'  here,  i.  e.  life?     Is  not  the  external  [material]  the  image  of  it? 
Is  it  not  by  this  change  and  life  in  the  mental  that  we  perceive  such  in 
the  material  ?     Yet  see  how  the  material  perception  remains  the  same, 
while  the  mental  life  changes  and  opinion  alters. 

People  will  make  any  hypotheses,  suppose  anything  altered,  any  in- 
terferences, anything — rather  than  suppose  that  the  view  they  take  of 
any  point  is  not  the  right  one  ;  they  will  give  up  am  thing  except 
their  assumptions  [e.  g.,  matter :  wh  is  admitted  to  be  an  assumption]. 
It  goes  on  until  the  construction  becomes  so  monstrous  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily abandoned ;  then  when  the  force  or  tension  is  sufficient  the  as- 
sumption is  overthrown,  and  our  view  is  altered.  This  is  interpretation. 
We  adhere  to  what  we  must  infer :  but  that  has  no  relation  to  truth — 
this  is  what  we  have  to  see.  Our  liking,  our  heart,  is  much  more  likely 
to  take  us  to  the  truth  than  our  logic,  wh  is  sure  not  to  do  so.    With  de- 
fective premisses  true  logic  must  arrive  at  a  false  result :  not  defective 
merely,  but  false. — I  think,  before  we  arrive  at  anything  satisfactory- 
respecting  perception,  it  and  sensation  must   be  treated  more  inductive- 
ly, especially  with  reference  to  their  material  or  bodily  relations,    E.g., 
dreams;  '  from  bodily  conditions  '  as  we  say,  i.  e.  compelling  us  to  infer 
bodily,  morbid  or  other,  changes,  and  connected  with  circumstances 
perceived  or  done  during  the  waking  state.     And  also  this  :  viz.,  that 
sensation  is  a  function,  dependent  upon,  and  determined  by,  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body  [i.  e.  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  body]  ;  so 
that  the  functional  decomposition  of  each  part  or  organ  produces  its 
own  sensation,  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  external  stimulus 
[within  certain  limits].     So  the  sensations  depend  upon  the  form  of  the 
organs;  wh  organs  depend  upon  the  morphological  law.  Yet  there  are  of 
course  '  really  '  the  various  external  stimuli,  sound,  and  light,  &c. ;  and 
these  act  upon  the  organs  ;  and  only  by  means  of  these  are  the  variety 
and  distinctness  of  sensations  produced.  Our  induction  is  in  sufficient  yet 
But  this  is  what  embarrasses  :  we  cannot  see  these  hypotheses  yet  as 
necessary,  not  the  fact  wh  necessitates  our  perceiving  these  hypotheses 
of  'body'  and  'external  force,'  and  'internal  change,'  &c.     They  are  to 
•us  the  facts  as  yet. 

We  have  thought  arbitrarily,  i.  e.  have  altered  our  thoughts  to  make 
them  answer  ;  as  in  reference  to  the  infinitude  of  God,  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  Being  of  the  creature  as  added  to  Him.  We  have  thought 

[See  p.  79,  Mental  Physiology. 
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for  results,  instead  of  rightly.  ("When  we  leave  off  '  creating,'  thinking, 
&c.,  on  that  principle — seeing  what  a  negation  it  is — then  we  shall  leave 
off  thinking  God  did  so.  '  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such 
an  one  as  thyself.')  I  say  we  have  thought  arbitrarily,  making  our 
thoughts  be  what  suited,  &c.,  and  then  we  wonder  that  the  universe  is  so 
utterly  mysterious.  So  we  get  at  '  results  '  wh  suit  us  :  how  shd  we  have 
anything  else  ?  That  is  a  practical  positivism,  and  necessarily  is  the  basis 
of  a  theoretical  positivism.  Positivism  has  been  in  the  process,  and  .-. 
necessarily  in  the  result ;  it  is  only  the  blossom  and  revelation  of  that 
wh  has  been  done — the  necessary  fruit  of  the  tree.  '  Attend  to  results  ' 
— yes ;  why  shd  not  that  which  is  done  be  said  1 

Yet  this  thinking  for  results  is  in  truth  only  thinking  in  least  resist- 
ance :  only  the  curved,  the  spiral  thought,  the  '  wrung,'  not  straight  to 
its  end,  turning  aside  and  having  to  come  back  again.  So  those  who  can 
see  it  wholly,  see  it  as  the  very  fact  of  beauty.  And  it  is  nutrition  too. 
To  the  'angels'  this  is  life,  part  of  the  universal  life;  tho'  to  us,  unknowing 
the  fact,  it  is  folly  and  sin  and  wrongness. 

Genius  hates  the  polished  plausibilities  of  talent,  and  throws  them 
aside ;  like  a  great  earthquake,  heaving  up  a  mountain,  and  leaving  all 
in  ruin  and  disorder  around  it.  Talent  cannot  put  up  with  this  rough- 
ness and  unfinishedness ;  it  must  smooth  it  all  over,  fill  up  all  the  lacunae, 
and  show  everything  complete;  it  must  go  on  adding,  and  make  it  a  nice  toy 
to  please  us — this  is  talent.  Said  Newton,  'this  is  so;  there  is  the  gravita- 
tion, wh  has  some  cause  or  other,  I  do  not  know  what.'  Then  comes  Talent, 
and  says;  'what,  some  unknown  cause  ?  some  doubt,  some  hesitation,  some- 
thing more  to  discover;  something  beyond  our  Newton,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  human  race  ? — never  !  There  is  no  cause  of  gravitation  ;  it  is  an 
ultimate  fact,'  an  '  inherent  property  of  matter,' — '  God  has  made  it  so.' ' 
So  this  great  rough  column,  mounting  to  heaven,  is  polished  off  and 
smoothly  covered  in,  sheltered  with  straw  from  wind  and  weather — but 
alas !  its  capital  is  wanting ;  the  statue  is  not  there,  the  Divine  and  hu- 
man beauty  which  should  crown  the  work. 

I  see  why  people  cannot  be  happy  under  loss  of  friends.     It  is  the 
wrongness  of  the  entire  attitudes  of  their  minds  :  their  habitual  happiness 
is  from  their  own  pleasure,  from  having  what  they  like  :  therefore  to  be 
happy  then  would  stamp  them  unhuman,  as  if  they  liked  their  friends' 
death.     If  their  constant  happiness  were  independent   of  these  things, 
were  from  the  fact  of  the  redemption  of  the  world,  from  God  and  the 
absolute  good,  and  not  from  their  own  pleasure ;  then  of  course  loss  of 
friends  shd  not  disturb  it.     There  were  no  inhumanity  therein — it  would 
leave  the  basis  of  their  joy  unaffected.     So  the  Gospel  offers  to  man  a 
new  basis  for  happiness  ;  happiness,  not  in  what  we  like,  but  in  the  re- 
demption of  man — a  happiness  perfect  and  unassailable  :  like,  yet  how 
unlike,  stoicism.     Our  sufferings  are  necessary  :  if  we  can  see  necessity 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  comfort  us.    The  great  need  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
world  is  right — love,  justice,  good ;  (of  wh  we  can  have  assurance  only 
by  such  means  as  Christ)  ;  then  all  is  right.     But  this  we  cannot  see, 
unless  we  see  also  why  we  feel  it  otherwise ;  we  must  feel  man  dead. — 
Either  the  world  is  wrong,  or  we. 
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Men  say,  '  the  question  -whether  all  men  are  saved  does  not  concern 
us ' !  "We  can  provide  for  ourselves,  may  get  our  own  happiness  ! — "We 
must  know  this  state  as  the  eternal  to  deal  aright  with  it :  else  we  either 
give  our  energies  to  it,  as  material  and  temporal,  or  neglect  it  for  a  fu- 
ture unlike  it.  Our  only  salvation  is  to  know  this  as  it  is  ;  so  we  at 
once  attend  to  this  and  to  the  eternal. — Of  course  we  think  religion  is 
absolute  happiness;  we  are  pursuing  that,  and  must  he,  it  seems;  it  is  our 
nature.  Man  in  a  fever  wants  drink — but  not  so  :  he  is  to  be  cured, 
and  the  thirst  taken  away.  There  shall  be  no  want  there  ;  therefore  no 
enjoyment,  no  getting.  The  Bible  reveals  and  explains  this  state  and  the 
means  of  deliverance  from  it  too.  We  must  believe ;  there  is  no  help 
otherwise.  To  me  it  is  ail  dark  if  we  think  that  Christ  does  not  in  very 
truth  show  us  God ;  if  we  think  that  men  dreamt  that  of  Christ. 

We  regard  things  as  if  they  truly  were  as  they  appear  to  us,  instead 
of  knowing  and  regarding  the  fact.     We  have  to  feel  that  there  is  no- 
thing truly  good  or  bad  in  all  the  physical — to  feel  it  all  to  be  indiffer- 
ent: not  ascetically ;  but  so  feeling  the  fact  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
otherwise  to  regard  them,  so  happy  in  that  fact  that  all  the  effect  on  us 
shall     be     unimportant.    —  What   a    diffusion     of    cheerfulness, 
devotion,  willinghood,  it  is  :  from  feeling  that  we  are  all  right  (with 
powers,  duties,  &c.)  if  only  we  wd  do  right;  to  feel  that  we  have  not 
true  Being,  not  right  life — that  it  is  so  for  God's  glory,  for  life — that 
He  is  doing  all  and  making  right,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  time. 
We  see  it  is  not  irreparable  injury  that  sin  does;  it  is  the  source  of  the 
best  good,  often  even  to  the  sinner.  Sin  touches  not  the  fact ;  it  all  falls 
and  is  wasted  on  the  form  and  seeming ;  it  is  not  eternal — that  is  the 
evil  of  it.     So  we  throw  ourselves  into  God's  work,  into  the  life,  and 
are  all  set  free  from  self,  are  not  under  the  Law  but  under  grace  ;   are 
introduced  into  the  eternal,  into  God's  kingdom. 

How  palpably  our  self-feeling  distorts  all  things — how  each  man  has 
everything  different  to  him  by  virtue  of  it,  and  so  we  cannot  agree.  And 
it  is  this  that  we  want  to  make  do,  and  make  last.  There  is  no  remedy 
but  that  the  self  shd  be  gone.  To  be  a  self  is  to  be  wrong  to  all  things ; 
no  thing  can  be  to  us  according  to  its  reality :  this  is  the  moral  counter- 
part of  the  '  necessary  wrongness  of  perception.'  Therefore  the  '  theory' 
of  self-sacrifice  is  beautiful;  it  is  merely  putting  ourselves  right  to  things, 
putting  aside  that  wh  distorts  and  perverts  ;  we  may  say  it  is  '  know- 
ing ' ;  knowing  as  God  knows— truly.  Clearly  this  is  every  way  a  gain — 
nothing  to  call  a  virtue  or  a  merit ;  it  is  simply  the  good.  Sacrificing 
self  is  acting  according  to  the  true  wh  we  feel  other ;  like  knowing  the 
true  while  we  feel  other.  So  virtue  and  rlghtness  are  simply  right — 
what  ought  to  be  according  to  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  ;  there- 
fore also  all  self-action  must  be  wrong,  what  and  how  soever  it  be. 

To  be  without  a  self— to  get  rid  of  the  self— is  simply  to  have  all 
things  to  us  exactly  as  they  are.  Things  are  so  to  God ;  that  is,  He  is 
not  a  self;  an  infinite  self  is  not  self.  As  with  space  and  time— infinity 
excludes  them ;  space,  time  and  self  are  correlative ;  space  as  inertness 
or  limit,  time  as  form. 

Omniscience  is  this— not  being  a  self-  even  as  omnipresence  is  not 
ag  m  space,  and  eternity  not  being  'in  time.     The  negation  to  us 
necessitates  our  affirming  by  negation.    Self-sacrifice  perfected  is  no  more 
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self-sacrifice.     He  is  in  us,  self  is  cast  out — there  is  no  other  deliver- 
ance from  self.     Self  is  evidently  a  perverting  influence.      Here  is  there 
not  met  the  feeling  that  the  painful  must  not  be  the  normal  or  final  ? 
self-sacrifice  perfected  is  no  more  sacrifice.  Faith  almost  does  away  self- 
sacrifice  :  for  believing  nothing  can  be  lost,  that  there  can  be  no  true  evil, 
one  is  made  free.     Yet  observe  the  perfectness  of  the  love ;  there  can 
be  no  true  evil,  but  may  be  real  evil  to  my  self.     It  is  in  the  good  in- 
volving that>  that  \ve  rejoice. 

We  feel  evil ;  therefore  either  the  world  is  evil,  or  we  feel  it  wrongly : 
certainly  it  is  the  latter.  Then  in  our  very  being,  as  we  are,  without  per 
version  or  sin,  (for  not  to  feel  evil  wd  spoil  the  man),  we  are  wrong  to 
the  world,  are  under  illusion.     And  we  are  so  by  being  a  self;  it  is  the 
self  to  which  evil  is.  "We  feel  wrongly  ;  not  to  feel  things  as  actual  were 
to  feel  aright,  and  to  understand  why  we  felt  them.    Feeling  '  things ' 
as  actual  is  the  wrongness — the  self.       Get  rid  of  the  self- view  and  all 
is  right  (when  we  are  suffering).     See — in  political  economy,  e.  g. — how 
individual  sufferings  effect  good ;  then  we  are  suffering  for  that  good. 
What  else  wd  we  want  ?  this  is  love,  the  divine,  the  spiritual :  if  we 
are  not  willing,  then  it  is  not  the  fact  is  wrong,  but  we ;  we  must  be 
altered,  and  by  Christ  we  shall  be — He  will  make  us  new.     In  Him 
this  fact  is  revealed ;  seeing  it  in  Him  do  we  not  like  it  ?  are  we  not 
willing  ? 

We  have  to  give  up  aiming  at  results,  thinking  that  God  can  be  glo- 
rified more  or  less  by  anything  we  do.     Nothing  depends  on  that  but 
whether  He  be  glorified  in  us ;  and  that  can  only  be  in  our  right-doing 
apart  from  consequences.     We  try  to  prevent  God  from  being  glorified 
in  the  damnation  of  men,  and  so  there  comes  more  of  it ;  and  evidently 
the  remedy  for  not  working  is  to  get  a  living  faith. 

The  self  goes  with  feeling  the  forms  as  actual :  therefore  it  is  from 
negation,  because  this  must  be  from  not  feeling  that  wh  is.  It  has  not 
to  do  with  Being,  but  with  the  want  of  it.  To  lose  self  is  not  to  lose 
existence,  or  to  lose  at  all ;  but  merely  to  escape  from  feeling  forms  as 
facts.  Not  to  feel  these  we  must  not  be  self.  To  lose  the  self,  there- 
fore, is  to  know  the 'fact — to  Be.  We  are  selves  because  we  feel  the 
forms  as  facts.  Is  this  mystical  ?  then  the  blame  is  on  the  Bible  ;  there 
it  is  learnt. 

It  accounts  for  the  necessity  of  all  these  evil  things  if  they  are  only 
the  form  under  wh  we  see  this  eternal  fact ;  and  we  must  see  it  as  evil 
because  we  feel  wrongly. — Then  why  shd  we  not  sin?  (1.)  It  is  not 
possible — '  how  shd  we  ?'  (2)  There  is  certain  punishment. — We  cannot 
think  the  world  good  unless  it  is  good  to  us,  i.  e.  to  our  feeling  ;  but  for 
it  to  be  good  it  must  be  evil  to  us ;  we  are  no  measure.  We  try  to  get 
things  right  with  care  and  money ;  we  can,  we  may,  avoid  annoyances, 
sufferings  of  temper,  &c.  (often,  not  always) ;  but  then  we  are  worldly 
minded,  we  lose  our  souls.  All  agree  that  man  fails,  is  wrong  some- 
how ;  and  his  failure  is  just  where  the  question  of  the  true  fact  comes  ; 
he  succeeds  in  relations,  but  cannot  get  himself  right  to  Nature,  because 
he  thinks  wrongly  of  the  fact. — The  negation  is  being  destroyed  ;  there- 
fore evil  is  to  it,  therefore  pleasure  and  temptation.  These  are  only 
possible  because  the  fact  is  evil  to  the  self;  from  this  comes  enjoyment, 
and  therefore  necessity  to  get — the  negation  of  action ;  i.e.  there  comes 
what  we  call  action,  free-will. 
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Men  believe  that  all  they  hear  is  God's  will,  is  necessary  for  His 
work  to  he  accomplished.     But  that  is  not  Christianity ;  philosophy 
gets  so  far ;  but  it  is  not  enough.     It  does  not  save  to  know  only  so 
vaguely,  does  not  content  or  make  happy ;  we  do  not  know  that  that 
will  is  anything  that  we  shd  be  glad  at,  or  cd  be :  (feeling  the   phn 
as  fact,  and  feeling  it  evil.)     Christ  shews  what  it  is.     This  is  the  very 
point  of  Christianity — revealing  what  God  is,  and  His  work.      That 
makes  us  truly  willing  to  bear  annoyances — saves  us — makes  us  happy 
and  truly  content  in  knowing  God.     There  is  a  radical  defect  in  every 
religion  that  will  not  do  this. 

We  can  find  nothing  in  evil  but  that  we  feel  evil,  i.  e.  wrongly,  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  good  in  fact:  i.e.  there  is  wrongness  in  us:  we  ought 
to  like.  Now,  by  knowing,  we  do  like;  there  are  two  persons  in  us,  living 
and  dead — that  likes  and  not  likes  ;  and  the  one  that  likes  has  wholly 
the  victory  over  the  one  that  does  not  like.  We  must  do  right  if  we 
were  willing  equally  for  anything  to  be — if  liking  were  counterbalanced 
by  other  motives.  So  'angels'  do  right ;  are  willing  for  any  phenomenon 
to  be.  That  we  feel  the  phenomenon  as  fact,  that  it  is  evil  to  us,  is  no 
matter — that  is  necessary  for  the  true  good.  Man  is  content  with  phe- 
nomenal good  because  he  does  not  know.  That  it  is  not  true  good  is 
proved,  because  God  sacrifices  it — does  not  value  it — lets  virtue,  inno- 
cence, purity,  be  corrupted — destroys  the  self. 

We  think  our  '  ideal '  is  above  the  reality ;  it  is  only  above  the  phn. 
This  tendency  is  proof  of  our  consciousness  that  what  is  to  us  is  not 
the  true,  the  best,  has  defect  in  it — is  not  that  wh  is.     Not  the  reality 
draws  us  down,  but  the  seeming ;  because  our  ideal  is  founded  on  that 
seeming.      The  old  ideal  heavens  were  above  the  apparent  on  wh  they 
were  founded,  but  how  much  below  the  true  phenomenon. 

That  virtue  demands  us  to  enjoy  less  real  pleasure  that  we  are  happier 
by  indulging  ourselves,  is  an  illusion.  Only  by  (such)  wrong  feeling  is 
temptation  possible,  i.  e.  probation.  We  may  understand  how  man  may 
cease  to  feel  about  even  the  best  things  here — the  best  with  self  in 
them,  [e.  g.  in  heaven  no  marrying]  ;  just  as  men  do  not  care  about  toys 
and  childish  games,  delightful  tho'  some  of  them  may  be  :  there  is  de- 
fect in  them ;  they  are  not  up  to  the  level  of  his  Being.  So  man  may 
be  above  all  pleasure. 

Men  are  too  superficial ;  asking  only  about  the  appearance — what  is 
to  us.  The  difficulty  is  the  same  as  in  philosophy-  taking  that  wh  is 
to  us  for  that  wh  is.  We  must  be  as  we  are  in  this  state,  while  man  is 
as  he  is ;  but  we  can  act  according  to  the  fact,  we  can  be  not  deceived. 
We  think :  '  Can  the  world  be  going  right,  if  I  am  not  doing  my  part 
right  ?'  What  conceit !  if  all  creatures  were  doing  all  wrong,  the  world 
were  all  right  just  the  same  :  that  depends  on  God  alone.  Believe  this, 
and  we  shall  leave  off  doing  wrong :  it  is  our  very  fancy  of  some  evil 
makes  us  do  it.  There  must  be  evil  to  us,  because  the  fact  is  Love. 

Sacrifice  is  either  self-sacrifice  or  evil,  according  as  the  man  is 
alive  or  not.  Only  in  that  which  is  evil  to  us  is  possibility  of  the  true 
good,  viz.  of  self-sacrifice.  Wd  we  not  have  evil  ?  a  self  and  no  self- 
sacrifice  ?— it  were  fatal.  That  is  like  our  God— as  bad  as  an  idol,  and 
as  unreal. 

The  actions  cannot  be  worse  than  the  Being  of  the  man :  the  use  of 
them  is  to  make  us  know  what  we  are  ;  they  put  the  internal  'not'  out 
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before  us,  in  clear  separate  form,  (as  seen  in  the  mental).     It  is  the 
bringing  out  of  the  negation  as  a  positive  ;  and  our  fancying  it  the  pos- 
itive thing  is  like  our  fancying  the  same  of  matter.     The   good  of  sins 
is  that,  showing  the  inertia  that  is  their  source,  they  tend  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  it.     The  actions  themselves  are  merely  forms,  no  matter  either 
way ;  but  the  evil  thing  was  that  condition  of  ourselves  wh  caused  us 
to  do  them,  and  that  is  got  rid  of  by  their  instrumentality.     If  the  tree 
be  corrupt,  let  the  fruit  be  corrupt.     This  is  taking  place  in  innumerable 
forms  over  and  over  again,  all  re-presenting  the  one  fact  of  actual  re- 
demption ;  in  the  social,  the  individual,  in  the  intellectual  in  all  its 
forms,  in  the  artistic,  and  in  the  bodily  throughout  nature.     But  how 
indulgence  in  sin  hardens  and  makes  worse — what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?     Does  it  truly  do  so  ?  or  is  not  this  only  the  phenomenon  ?     Can 
the  actions  be  worse  than  the  man  ?     Think  of  drinking  and  other  vices 
wh  gain  so  complete  a  mastery  over  men.     How  is  it  ?  i.  e.  what  corre- 
sponds to  it :  what  is  the  same  thing  in  the  bodily  and  in  the  mental : 
is  one  looking  too  exclusively  at  the  individual?  Certainly  this  prevents 
our  view ;  we  cannot  see  at  all  because  we  will  persist  in  regarding  so 
little. 

It  is  this  idea  of  regarding  salvation  and  damnation  as  future  and  in 
Time,  instead  of  as  eternal,  the  thought  of  everlasting  torment,  and  of 
this  world  being  a  scene  of  probation  of  men  instead  of  redemption  of 
man,  that  perplexes  us  :  our  putting  the  '  not '  for  the  fact — this  personal 
physical  man  for  the  fact  of  humanity.  "We  never  can  be  right  till  we 
purge  our  eyes  from  this.  This  personal  is  not  man  ;  it  is  our  ignorance 
that  makes  us  think  this;  man's  inertia  is  its  cause.  [Our  ignorance  re- 
presents man's  inertia  ;  and  all  that  results  in  each  case  is  parallel.  All 
Science,  all  that  great  development,  is  from  our  ignorance  ;  all  this  great 
development  of  human  nature  is  from  man's  inertia.]  '  The  whole'1  need 
not  a  physician  ' :  God  forbid  us  that  '  wholeness '  which  debars  us  from 
healing. 

If  we  could  once  see  it  aright,  shd  we  not  find  beauty  in  the  sacrifice 
of  men  for  man  ?  even  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  things  for  things  in  nature. 
Why  shd  the  fact  of  man  being  sensational  affect  the  question  ? — the 
sensational  sacrifice  is  demanded,  Love  demands  it.     See  what  the  prac- 
tical influence  would  be,  when  we  felt  of  every  one  suffering  that  they 
were  suffering  for  us,  for  the  world ;  what  compassion,  tenderness,  love, 
wd  be  in  that  thought.     Only  imagine  every  sufferer  glad  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  others,  joyfully  sacrificing  himself;  and  all  around  him  regard- 
ing him  as  sacrificing  himself  for  them — wd  it  not  be  heaven  ?     And  if 
we  could  see  that  in  sinning  men  are  damned,  and  not  only  for  their  own 
but  for  our  redemption — what  feeling  wd  this  be  ?     What  horror  of  sin, 
what  awe  at  sinning,  and  yet  what  tender  compassion  for  the  sinner. 
Wd  not  more  be  done  in  one  day  then  to  redeem  the  world,  than  now 
in  years  ?     Is  it  not  an  idle,  utterly  perverted  feeling,  that  anger  of 
ours  at  Sin  ?     Does  it  not  defeat  its  object?  can  sin  ever  be  cured  save 
by  pity  and  love  ?     Look  at  scriptural  expressions :  think  of  God's 
feeling  towards  sin  revealed  in  the  death  of  Christ ;  what  is  that  but 
fullest,  deepest  pity  ?     [For  the  Old  Testament,  I  must  look  more ;  but 
it  is  we  that  have  put  the  wrath  into  that  as  well  as  the  New.]      And 
as  for  the  destruction  of  the  evil — the  burning — that  one  sees  plainly 
enough.  Also  the  Old  Testament  is  nutrition,  is  phenomenal,  and  theory; 
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the  New  Testament  interprets  it ;  so  one  must  be  prepared  for  much  in 
the  Old,  wh,  being  fulfilled  in  the  New,  is  abrogated,  shown  not  to  be 
the  fact.     Think  of  damnation  as  fire— how  it  is  subduing,  removing, 
enmity  :  just  what  God  is  doing  now  with  man — damning  him  in  that 
sense.     All  this  evil  and  misery  are  the  coals  of  fire  heaped  upon  man ; 
the  Love,  whereby  he  is  made  to  love.      See  how  Christ  damned  sin  in 
the  flesh :  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  lake  of  fire  into  wh  God  casts  the 
fiinner  and  consumes  him  utterly. 

Think  of  remorse.     What  we  are  conscious  of,  in  respect  to  free-will, 
is  that  we  do  as  we  like.     Remorse  is :  'I  did  as  I  liked,  when  I  ought 
to  have  done  otherwise,'  and  '  I  could  have  done  otherwise,   I  was  a 
fool :  I  am  a  wicked,  hateful  man.'     What  is  the  fact  that  makes  us 
perceive  this  phenomenon  ?     That  we  have  lilted  to  do  the  evil  is  the 
very  point ;  not  why  or  how  we  liked,  but  that  we  liked  ;  and  therefore 
that  we  do  as  we  like  is  the  only  necessary  condition.  The  sin  is  in  our 
own  liking :  if  we  like  it,  it  were  no  good  that  we  shd  not  do  it ;  that 
wd  onlv  prevent  our  being  saved.     The  '  not '  is  that  we  do  as  we  like. 

Now*  I  see  wl\y  this  happiness  and  misery,  pleasure  and  pain ;  and 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  actual  history  of  man,  and  from  that  why  men 
are  and  must  be,  sensational.     It  is  necessary  from  love.     Man  being 
inert  or  selfish,  God  is  so  kind,  He  makes  him  miserable,  makes  him 
suffer.     Enjoyment  or  pleasure  comes  only  out  of  suffering.     Account 
for  the  latter,  and  the  former  follows,  and  would  necessarily  in  Hell,  if 
that  were  suffering.     Being  selfish  or  inert,  this  suffering  or  enjoyment 
are  the  only  means  by  wh  we  can  be  made  to  « feel '  at  all.     We  are  so 
dead,  no  other  way  of  access  is  to  us.     So  only  can  life  be  given  to  us — 
only  by  being  sensational.     As  love  becomes  law  by  the  'not,'  so  it  be- 
comes sensation  too;  if  no  'passions,'  no  law.  We  being  dead  or  selfish, 
God  takes  the  trouble  to  make  us  miserable.     It  is  like  punishing  a 
child :  a  child  cannot  see  anything  in  true  moral  considerations,  so  his 
dead  capacities  are  roused  by  pain  ;  he  is  so  forced  into  a  course  of  action 
wh  shall  awaken  moral  susceptibilities  in  him.     A  boy  who  has  been 
beaten  does  things  for  the  pleasure  of  not  being  beaten :  this  is  like  our 
doing  things  by  our  passions — to  escape  the  torment  of  them  if  un- 
gratified. 

was  consoled  at  once  when  she  could  make  her  child  a  gift.    We 

want  what  will  make  this  constant.     '  Our  suffering  must  be  a  gift.' 
This  is  the  way  the  spiritual  world,  the  eternal,  should  be  to  us.    This 
should  be  the  phenomenon  of  it.      Only  this  is  man  being  as  he  is : 
good. 

Men  must  admit  that  which  they  like  is  not  therefore  good.     It  is 
demonstrable,  for  that  which  is  best  they  do  not  like.     Men  have  to  act 
and  do  not  know  what  is  good,  and  are  aiming  at  a  thing  which  they 
must  admit  is  not  good,  and  vexed  when  they  cannot  succeed.     We 
must  alter  our  aim,  make  it  to  be  [that  which  is!  the  redemption  of 
the  world. 

Having  and  giving  is  pleasure  ;  but,  not  having  to  give  is  happiness  : 
it  is  more  sacrifice  as  therein  we  have  more  to  give.  Christ,  saying  'I  lay 
down  my  life,'  yet  was  passive;  so  all  our  passive  sufferings  must  be  made 
active. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  world,  but  knowing  it  is  good 
and  does  not  want  making  good.  Evil  men  could  not  have  depraved 
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commerce.      It  is  by  good  men  resolving  to  get  for  good  objects — to 
make  the  world  go  right.     If  the  good  would  have  kept  right  and  fore- 
gone, it  must  have  been  pure,  in  spite  of  the  evil,  who  would  only  have 
been  a  few  criminals,  and  would  never  have 'had  the  opportunity  of 
cheating  as  they   have   done.     That  feeling  that  we  ought  to  secure  cer- 
tain objects  inevitably  depraves  all  things.     We  only  can  be  right  by 
treating  all  things  as  the  phenomenon  of  a  good  fact.       The  lesson  wh 
all  the  experience  of  the  world  teaches  is  to  do  right  in  spite  of  all 
things,  to  suffer  any  evil  or  mischief  to  come — but  to  do  right.     But 
men  do  not  read  it  so  ;  they  fix  their  eye  on  the  particulars  ;  they  learn 
to  understand   that  it  will  not  answer  to  seek  certain  results  by  viola- 
tion of  principle,  but  do  not  see  the  true  teaching — that  it  will  not  do 
to  seek  any  results  so.     When  a  new  case  comes  they  go  the  same  old 
way  again,  they  try  to  avoid  the  evil.     But  we  learn  at  last  to  seek  no 
results,  but  only  do  right. 

Is  not  this  domestic  life  the  secret  of  the  immorality  of  trade  ?    Men 
must  get  money  for  their  wives  ;    they  cannot  understand  —  were 
never  meant  to  —  that  one  man  cannot  do  what  another  can,  and  so  he 
sells  his  soul.      The  cure  too  [how  hopeful]  is  to  teach  the  women  to  be 
content  not  to  have  money. 

What  evidence  is  there  to  show  that  the   first  Christians  had  a  clear 
conception  of  Christianity  ?     I  think  Christianity  needed  a  phenomenal 
hypothetical  existence  before  its  interpretation  comes.     This  brings  me 
to  the  necessity  for  our  sensational  religion  :  it  must  have  been,  or  the 
true  never  could  be ;  this  doctrine  of  getting  was  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  our  seeing  that  the  only  life  is  giving.    Only  so  could  we  learn. 
This  we  must  think  of  to  understand  the  course  of  Christianity.     How 
evil  is  that  contentment  in  thinking  that  we  have  got.      The  orthodox, 
how  little  they  are  apt  to  aspire  for  in  this  world  ;  with  this  future 
salvation,  future  but  secured,  and  complete   satisfaction  with  their 
1  doctrines,'  how  they  lose.     They  fail  of  that  '  divine  discontent.'  Man 
was  never  meant  to  be  satisfied  so.     That  is  not  the  peace  Christ  meant 
to  give.     He  had  it  not  to  give — as  God  has  no  happiness  in  getting 
to  give. 

People  are    constantly   put  into  circumstances  where -they    do   not 
know  how  to  conduct  themselves ;  they  make  many  mistakes,  and  just 
learn  how  to  act,  and  then  are  removed — to  make  more  mistakes  else- 
where.    Just  as  we  teach  a  child  how  to  do  a  thing,  and  then  make  him 
leave  off  doing  it  and  go  to  something  else.      It  is  of  no  consequence 
that  we  should  do  the  right  things,  but  that  we  should  have  learnt  how 
to  do  them — how  to  conduct  ourselves.     It  is  our  education  that  is  the 
important  matter.     Surely  it  is  thus  with  man's  life  on  earth.     So  soon 
as  he  has  learnt  the  right  way  to  do  here,  his  physical  being  will  cease  j 
there  is  no  object  in  his  doing,  but  in  his  learning.     With  regard  to 
others  learning  by  our  experience — they  cannot,  and  it  would  be  no 
good.     The  learning  is  the  object ;  when  the  race  knows  how  to  live  it 
will  cease.      But  though  no  new  generation  learns  by  the  old,  nor  could 
be  better,  starting  from  the  same  conceptions — yet  experience  avails  by 
its  accumulation,  introducing  new  conceptions  on  which  the  new  genera- 
tion starts.     This  is  the  development. 

People  want  to  bring  the  science  of  human  nature  into  conformity 
with  material  science  ;  i.e.  to  introduce  hypotheses.     But  we  know  too 
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much  of  it  for  that,  we  cannot  thus  hide  from  ourselves  our  ignorance 
[this  is  just  like  the  idea  of  'life'  heing  less  known  than  the  inorangic]. 
In  truth  material  science  has  to  he  interpreted,  to  be  reformed  ;  and 
then  moral  science  will  embrace  it — which  will  also  be  its  renovation 
too.     In  science  the  interpretation,  the  function,  comes  through  the 
physical,  because  in  it  the  nutrition  has  been — the  fall,  and  therefore  the 
redemption. 

It  is    a   striking   thing  that  virtue  demands  of  us  to  forego   real 
pleasures — to  enjoy  less  than  we  might  otherwise  :  this  is  to  be  wisest, 
best,  most  happy,  and  truly  to  be.     There  is  more  here  than  is  obvious. 
Our  ordinary  conception  is  that  this  pleasure  is  given  up  for  the  sake  of 
a  better  [i.  e.  more  pleasure],  but  how  miserable  it  is.     How  largely 
the  true  nobleness,  Being,  of  a  man  consists  in  being  above  the  fear  of 
death.     This  is  because  death,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  an  illusion.     Can 
it  be  a  rise  to  be  above  a  fact  ?     It  must  be  being  above  an  illusion  that 
makes  more  of  a  man.     So  a  man  most  truly  is  by  being  above  the  ma- 
terial [pleasure  and  pain] ;  i.  e.  above  the  illusion  of  regarding  this  as 
the  true  fact  of  the  world.      So  with  respect  to  disregarding  self :  it 
must  make  him  more  a  man  because  it  is  rising  to  a  truer  relation.  The 
self-seekers,  the  regarders  of  the  material,  are  so  mean  because  they  are 
practically  under  an  illusion.  Especially  this;  that  they  think  they  will 
enjoy  less,  be  less  happy,  if  they  sacrifice  self.     How  much  of  our  dis- 
cipline consists  in  rising  above  this  illusion  that  we  are  more  happy  by 
indulging  ourselves.     What  is  this  '  pleasure  '  which  consists  in  feeling 
that  it  is  good  to  indulge  self,  and  of  which  we  have  to  learn  that  it  is 
illusion,  that  the  truly  good  is  to   deny?     Asceticism  ignores  not  only 
the  material,  the  illusion,  but  the  fact  also.     Love,  true  self-denial,  is  a 
grasping  the  fact — giving  up  the  illusion  because  the  fact  is  known ; 
asceticism  but  changes  the  form  of  the  illusion  ;  it  is  a  form  of  self-in- 
dulgence ;  so  far  as  it  is  merely  negative,  the  fact  is  not  more  truly 
there  than  in  vice.     But  asceticism  is  anticipation,  and  is  generally  in- 
dicative [not  always]  of  a  partial  perception  of  the  fact. 

The  only  true  and  important  change  of  us  must  relate  to  the  actual.  No 
merely  material  change,  as  being  born  and  dying,  can  be  of  any  true 
moment.     It  is  not  of  course  that  which  determines  our  relation  to  the 
fact  of  the  universe.     True  it  is  matter  hides  the  eternal  from  us  ;  but 
death  only  changes  the  form  (of  the  matter  surely),  the  'matter'  that 
hides  is  our  spiritual  state ;  this  is,  or  constitutes,  the  only  'matter'  in 
the  universe.     So  the  redemption  of  man  from  the  material  is  an  actual 
process  ;  it  is  this  that  is  important  and  determines  '  real '  relations. 
The  Bible  represents  death  as  such  a  boon  to  Christians  :  '  Absent  from 
body  ;  present  with  the  Lord  :'  what  does  it  mean  ?— The  Being  of  God 
is  Love— what  to  us  is  self-sacrifice.     If  not  so,  there  were  none  of  all 
these  creatures  ;  the  universe  were  one  blank.     It  wd  avail  nothing  that 
there  were  God  (if  it  could  be  so)  if  He  were  not  Love.  God's  '  Being  ' 

His  being  Creator.  Even  so  our  Being  is  in  self-sacrifice  ;  it  is  a 
mere  blank,  it  is  of  no  value,  that  we  are,  if  we  be  not  love,  if  we  do 
not  sacrifice  ourselves.  Our  Being  also  is  like  God's,  it  is  being  creators. 
YVnat  we  do  not  like  is  truly  sacrificing  ourselves  :  not  the  mere  being 
kind  doing  generous  things  ;  but  truly  and  utterly  giving  up  ourselves 
that  which  does  not  gratify  or  satisfy  us;  sacrificing  ourselves  to 
Btupidity,  to  evil,  to  trifles ;  abandoning  great  things,  for  others  which 
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have  no  recommendation  but  that  they  are  right,  or  that  they  are  kind 
— this  which  we  feel  so  difficult.     Is  not  the  '  actual '  doctrine  that  wh 
alone  answers  this  difficulty;  viz.,  our  illusion  in  thinking  these  things 
to  he  such  as  we  see  them,  in  thinking  anything  trifling  ?       Sacrifices 
made  for  right,  for  love,  for  kindness,  are  made  for  the  eternal.     The 
littleness  which  makes  the  the  difficulty   of  the  sacrifice  is  seen  to  he 
an  illusion  ;  the  fact  of  all  these  trifles  is  the  eternal  spiritual  Being, 
for  which  all  sacrifice  is  small.     The  things  we  see  as  merely  earthly 
are  too  great  to  be  so  pursued  as  we  do,  too  great  to  be  unworthy  of  any 
sacrifice.     Revealing  the  fact  of  all  these  things,  it  takes  away  that 
triviality  wh  makes  it  difficult  to  give  up  ourselves  for  them. 

The  things  of  this  world  (as  we  think  them,  as  they  are  to  us)  can- 
not give  happiness  :  yet  how  much  they  do.     See  the  influence  of  art, 
of  nature,  of  beautiful  scenery,  &c.       Is  it  not  that  nature  and  only 
nature  gives  happiness ;  but  nature  truly  seen — the  fact  of  it.     Is  not 
the  power  of  art  and  natural  beauty  due  to  their  being  truly  spiritual  ? 
Is  it  not  thus  that  they  do  what  they  do — not  enough  indeed,  because 
not  truly  seen ;  but  enough  to  vindicate  their  character,  to  prove  how 
much  more  they  are  than  we  conceive  them,  to  prove  them  not  mere 
matter?     Is   this    the  key   to    art?    to   the    esthetic    ('theoretic') 
faculty,  and  to  the  emotional  influences  of  nature  ?     Is  it  that  there  is 
less  of  the  negation  there,  more  of  the  true  Being  felt  and  recognized  ? 
Is  art,  beauty,  a  partial  unifying  of  the  spiritual  with  the  real  ? 

But  what  then  of  those  who  say  the  '  beauty/  meaning,  &c.,  is  from 
us — the  fact  is  mere  matter  ?     Observe  :  beauty  is  from  ugliness  (as 
true  from  false),  and  in  a  sense  must  be  from  us :  i.  e.  the  fact  is  not 
beautiful  in  our  sense,  but  much  higher.     Even  as  we  put  design  in ; 
not  that  there  is  less  than  design  (mere  chance  or  mechanical  necessity) 
but  more  (holiness).       Can  I   see  that  the  mutual  and  exact  adaptation 
of  all  necessarily  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  Being  ?     How  can  there  be 
any  inperfection,  want  of  adaptation,  failure  to  answer  all  necessities  ? 

I  begin  to  see,  since  we  will  and  must  introduce  the  conception  of 
design,  we  must  perceive  perfect  beauty,  order,  adaptation.     But  that 
conception  is  wrong  altogether :  so  regarded,  the  fact  so  appears  ;  this 
is  necessarily  the  phenomenon.  Here  is  a  clue  to  the  idea  of  the  phenom- 
enon :  it  is  that  which  must  appear  when  the  fact  is  regarded  in  a  par- 
ticular way.      Our  subjective  condition  being  such,  the  fact  must  be 
such  to  us  (so  in  astronomy).     Our  subjective  condition  (like  motion  in 
respect  to  space)  necessitates  our  regarding  the  universe  in  respect  to 
use  or  adaptation.     The  design  doctrine  necessarily  involves  that  the 
phenomenon  is  the  fact,  and  enjoyment  the  end.    And  with  this  point  of 
view,  the  phenomenon  must  necessarily  be  perfect  order,  and  beauty, 
and  contrivance.     Being — eternal  Fact — to  viewed,  mnst  be  that:  the 
view  resulting  from  our  relation  or  condition.     See  too  why  we  see  only 
partial  order  and  beauty — imperfection  and  failure  in  part :    this  too  is 
simple,  it  is  from  our  not  seeing  the  whole.     The  idea  of  beauty  in  the 
world  is  subjective  ;  but  no  more  than  '  design.'     The  fact  regarded  in 
this  view  necessarily  is  this  '  beautiful;'  but  only  partially  ;  for  we  see 
not  the  whole ;  ugliness  is  to  us  because  of  a  negation  of  perception. 
The  beauty  of  the  whole — the  absolute  beauty — we  cannot  see.     But 
increasing  knowledge — even  on  this  level,  as  material — will  show  us  a 
perfect  all,  including  beauty  and  adaptation.     Thus  nature  is  morally 
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so  much  to  us— the  fact  makes  itself  felt.  So  '  theoretic '  pleasures 
are  the  more  noble  ;  higher  must  be  merely  more — lower  must  be  bj 
negation. 

While  there  is  nothing  so  well  known,  confirmed  by  such  constant  ex- 
perience, as  our  own  ignorance — and  especially  that  we  do  not  know 
what  is  good  for  ourselves— yet  we  will  not,  cannot,  bring  our  common 
sense  and  experience  to  bear  on  any  particular  case,  and  admit  that 
anything  can  be  best  but  that  which  seems  best  to  us.       We  will  not 
rejoice  in  afflictions.      Our  Christianity  has  perverted  us  (worse  than 
the  old).  This  imagined  'spiritual'  corrupts  all,  leaves  us  more  confirmed 
that  this  is  as  it  appears,  evil.       Some  illusion  must  confound  us  ;  this 
idea  of  death  e.  g.  as  a  final  end  makes  nothing  right  that  is  not  right 
within  that  bound. 

No  sooner  does  any  moral  or  religious  movement  'rise,'  as  we  say  to  be 
'comfortable' — to  be  a  matter  in  which  there  is  elegance  and  enjoyment 
— than  it  becomes  at  once  ridiculous.  The  power,  the  glory,  the  fact 
of  these  things  is  in  persecution  and  distress  and  loss  of  all  things. 
How  should  it  be,  save  that  these  are  negations  and  illusions ;  and  the 
'  not '  of  them  is  Being. 

All  getting  is  a  getting  rid  :  getting  '  pleasure  '  is  getting  rid  of  dis- 
comfort or  pain  or  want ;  getting  love  or  life  is  getting  rid  of  the  source 
of  all  discomfort,  pain  and  and  -want — getting  rid  of  self. 

Is  not  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice,  or  acceptance  of  that  which  is — 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  paralyses  effort  and  leads  to  acquiescence  in 
evil  ?  Perhaps  as  I  see  it  as  yet  it  may  be  so,  and  therefore  needs  to  be 
seen  better.  There  may  be  some  suppression  of  this  instinct  of  improv- 
ing the  bad  preparatory  to  a  more  perfect  affirmation  of  it.  It  is  likely 
it  should  be  so,  in  the  first  perception  that  our  conviction  of  the  true 
existence  of  evil  is  an  illusion.  Yet  on  the  other  side  :  I  speak  of  the 
fact,  not  of  the  form ;  the  fact  is  absolute  good,  but  the  forms  may  be 
to  be  altered  ;  they  are  in  time  and  must  alter.  The  fact  may  demand 
other  forms;  the  very  fact  of  Being  in  us  may  determine  other  forms. 
Such  other  forms  or  altered  phenomena  may  be,  and  necessarily  must  be, 
by  there  being  life  or  fact  in  us.  This  is  perfectly  consistent,  '  If  a 
man  see  his  brother  have  need,'  &c.;  i.e.  it  the  fact  be  in  him,  certainly 
there  will  be  such  forms  or  phenomena.  The  phenomena  are  the  indi- 
cators and  necessary  results  of  the  fact :  there  cannot  be  the  fact  with- 
out the  phenomena  being.  So  our  relation  to  the  phenomenal  is  not 
altered  save  for  a  greater,  more  genuine,  more  loving,  activity — But  the 
chief  and  great  and  deepest  regard  must  not  be  to  the  sensational,  even 
in  respect  to  others,  as  in  Christ.  He  came  to  save  man.  He  healed 
men,  but  it  was  not  His  work.  So  our  benevolence  in  respect  to  the 
sensational  must  be  secondary  and  resultant.  Here  is  seen  the  meaning 
of  love  to  man  being  fruit  of  love  to  God  or  of  no  ralue  :  benevolence 
must  not  imply  the  illusion  that  evil  truly  is,  or  it  is  a  spurious  bene- 
volence. Phenomenal  duties  are  fulfilled  by  this  true  love.  The  fact  of 
Being,  new  in  us,  must  have  new  phna  for  its  effect.  So  we  see,  in  all 
that  is  phenomenal,  forms  which  must  be  because  the  fact  of  Being  is, 
because  Being  cannot  not  be. 

Does  not  that  wh  is  known  not  to  be  (altho'  it  is  still  phenomenal 
or  appearing)  cease  to  influence  as  real,  when  the  illusion  ceases  the  cor- 
responding actions  cease?  e.g.,  imaginary  evils  areas  much  to  us  as  real 
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while  we  do  not  know  them  to  be  only  imaginary.     "While  it  is  truly 
realized  that  this  felt  and  perceived  evil  (and  good  therefore)  is  not 
truly  so,  it  will  cease  so  to  affect  us :  the  illusion  will  cease :  not  by  an 
intellectual  change  indeed  only,   but  by  a  realization  of  the  spiritual 
fact. 

I  do  not  make  too  little  of  the  world  :  by  God,  it  is  not  I     ... 
You  think  this  piece  of  yellow  metal  is  a  material  pound  ;  and  so  of 
course  you  naturally  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with  it  is  to  adorn 
your  home,  to  improve  your  estate,  to  give  yourself  and  children  a  better 
position,  &c.     I  say  this  is  the  form  in  wh  the  eternal  visits  you. 

See  how  the  principles  of  trade  are  of  eternal  bearing.  We  sacrifice,  we 
give,  the  pound  for  the  'things  ;'  but  this  pound  by  being  given  (only 
equally  given),  may  get  the  infinite.     See  what  joy,  what  Being,  what 
life  it  may  '  purchase.'     Behold  its  manifest  relation  to  the  eternal. 
How  could  it  do  these  things  if  it  were  not  eternal  ?     How  could  it 
produce,  do,  more  than  it  is.  Here  the  proof:  the  pound  is  not  'material,' 
it  is  a  pound.       [And  see  how  liberal  are  the  maxims,   regulated  by 
eternal  justice  :  a  farthing  will  purchase  not  less  ;  that  wh  is  material 
in  it  is  of  no  avail,  the  fact  is  recognized  alone.]     These  things  must  be 
in  the  pound,  included  in  its  value,  constitute  it  a  pound,  a  '  talent.' 
This  wh  is  thus  seen  in  trade,  is  the  same  that  makes  all  'things'  things; 
gives  them  all  their  hold  on  us — makes  a  house  a  house  or  home,  a 
tree  a  tree.      This  is  the  secret  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  of  horror,  of 
pleasure,  and  of  pain.      This  gives  all  that  '  significance  '  by  which  the 
world  is  real.     In  our  doctrine  of  it  as  material  we  leave  all  the  reality 
out  of  it,  putting  up  with  this  abstract  symbol  (necessary  for  certain 
scientific  purposes),  as  if  it  were  anything  but  a  fancy. 

When  we  feel  these  evil  passions  within  us,  wh  we  feel  so  continually, 
our  thought  should  be  that  our  death  is  the  cause  of  them  ;  they  should 
be  evidences  of  that  to  us,  and  so  regarded  [no  more  I,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me;  'negation,'  'amartia].     I  think  it  is  a  great  help  :  it 
prevents  so  much  embarrassment,  diminishes  temptation — especially 
takes  away  that  temptation  to  justify  ourselves — makes  us  more  ready 
to  recognize  and  admit  the  evil,  the  wickedness.     It  gives  energy  to  re- 
sistance, '  to  overcome  these  is  only  being  truly  men,  delivering  our 
souls  from  death.'     And  we  can  thus  overcome,  just  as  we  can  do  any- 
thing else.     We  are  <  really  free.' 

It  is  these  '  real '  material  things  that  the  '  I '  is  employed  upon.  The 
self  is  concerned  with  them ;  this  self  or  I  constitutes  them  thus  'real,' 
as  they  are  '  to  us.'  Now  it  is  this  very  thing  we  have  to  be  delivered 
from — this  self-ness  whereby  this  material  is  thus  to  us  important.  So 
it  is  the  sacrifice  of  this  is  the  necessary  progress  to  redemption.  '  Sell 
all  thou  hast  and  give.' — Jesus  '  loved  him  and  said  '  (this).  Perhaps 
I  have  stated  it  in  too  stoical  a  form  ;  but  deliverance  from  the  sensa- 
tional is  necessarily  deliverance  from  '  I  '-ness  ;  i.  e.  from  consciousness. 
It  is  the  subjective  element  makes  nature  'inert'  or  'real.'  '  Eternal 
life '  must  be  self-sacrifice  ;  viz.,  the  co-existence  of  the  self  and  the 
deliverance  from  it ;  hence  the  struggle,  the  final  triumph  and  deliver- 
ance from  vhich  is  '  in  heaven  ;'  viz.,  in  the  deliverance  from  any 
'  self.' 

I  see  I  must  reconsider  that  idea  of  guilt :  it  is  real,  it  is  a  percept, 
but  not  actual.     It  is  because  guilt  is  only  '  real '  not  '  actual '  that  it 
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can  be  destroyed   and   taken   away.     It  must  be    in  Time,  i.  e.  '  not.' 

Among  real  things,  the  best,  the  only  true  good,  is  to  do  our  duty ;  but 
the  actual  is  to  love  ;  and  even  doing  our  duty  is  not  truly  good  as  such. 
As  evidence  of  love  it  proves  the  actual ;  even  as  sin  proves  the  nega- 
tion of  the  actual ;  but  then  the  only  true  good  is  this  actual.      Doing 
duty  is  the  real  that  is  from  the  actual  or  Love ;  if  not  duly  performed, 
there  is  not-love  :  the  not  real  indicates  the  not-actual.     "When  the  fact 
is  there,  by  the  negation  will  certainly  be  the  form ;  if  there  be  the  ne- 
gation and  yet  not  the  form,  there  certainly  is  not  the  fact ;  so  being 
self,  if  there  be  not  self-sacrifice  there  is  not  love.     So  the  real   God — 
the  Being  of  the  actual  necessitates  the  real  to  us  ;  to  ignore  the  personal 
God  under  profession  of  revering  the  actual,  (impersonal,  or  absolute,  or 
infinite),  is  like  neglecting  duties  on  the  score  of  loving.     But  as  the  re- 
medy for  this  last  is  not  fixing  attention  on  the  duties  instead  of  the  love, 
but  in  asserting  and  feeling  the  love  more  strongly — so  the  remedy  for 
this  denial  of  a  personal  God  is  not  in  asserting  the  personality,  but  in 
asserting  the  actualness  from  whence  it  flows. 

"Why  shd  it  not  be  as  easy  for  people  to  understand,  and  for  children 
to  be  taught,  that  what  we  call  evil  is  not  truly  so,  but  only  appears  or 
is  felt  so  by  some  condition  of  our  own,  as  that  any  other  phenomenon 
is  not  truly  such  as  we  perceive  ? 

Before  any  good  can  come  to  a  man  he  must  escape  from  the  fear  of 
suffering;  he  must  get  rid  of  that  illusion,  that  evil  truly  is  ;  he  must 
sacrifice  self.  For  these  pleasures  that  tempt  us  are  nothing  else  but  this 
fear  of  suffering,  the  feeling  pain  as  evil :  pleasure  is  only  the  getting 
rid  of  suffering.  A  man  who  is  above  the  fear  of  suffering  is  no  longer 
tempted  :  he  is  in  heaven,  when  once  he  feels  suffering  is  not  evil — Jcnoivs 
it  truly;  when  he  is  perfectly  self-sacrificing,  when  he  absolutely  loves. 
The  one  great  wrongness,  alike  in  thought  and  in  action,  is  the  illusion; 
that  that  wh  is  to  us,  truly  is — is  that  according  to  wh  we  shd  act.  How 
to  see  necessary  self -attention  in  its  right  light  I  do  not  know  at  present. 
But  is  not  this  the  right  attitude,  viz.  to  regard  oneself  as  a  channel  and 
not  an  end — in  all  getting  only  to  get  for  results  and  ends  affecting  others, 
not  ourselves  ;  not  that  we  may  be  wise,  clever,  developed ;  but  that  thro' 
us  such  things  may  be  done.  Surely  this  is  to  recognize  our  true  Being ; 
for  this  is  just  what  and  how  we  are.  We  are  such  channels  ;  this  is 
our  glorious  Being,  whether  we  see  it  or  not. 

Now  here  is  a  general  conception  :  Men  preach,  how  if  we  will  do,  be- 
Jte»e,&c.,all  will  be  well.  It  appeals  to  us  altogether  wrongly.  How  can  I 
believe  that  wh  will  only  be  if  I  believe  ?       To  be  believed,  a  fact  must 
first  be,  not  afterwards.      It  is  not,  *  if  you  believe,  you  are  redeemed ' 
but  '  you  are  redeemed — believe  it,  and  know  the  fact !  '     It  is  only  so 
we  can  sacrifice  ourselves  thus  ;  because  the  fact  is  so  whether  we  know 
or  will  have  it  so  or  not.     This  is  it :  alike  the  wicked  and  the  good,  the 
dead  and  the  living,  the  self -regarding  and  the  loving,  the  deluded  and 
the  knowing,  are  channels— they  are  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
It  only  needs  that  I  shd  know  this,  and  love  or  be  willing,  and  at  once  I 
am  perfectly  happy.     What  more  could  I  wish  ?     We  thought  there  was 
something  more  to  get,  and  now  we  are  awake  and  find  that  we  have  all 
things,  and  can  only  half  believe  it  for  happiness  and  wonder.    It  is  like 
an  infant  dreaming :  in  its  dream  it  seems  in  a  desolate  dark  place,  where 
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its  mother  is  not,  and  it  wants ;  it  strives  to  stretch  out  its  hands  to  seek, 
to  get ;  it  seems  to  wander  here  and  there,  and  never  finds.     Until  it 
wakes  :  and  then  it  sees  and  knows  again,  and  behold,  its  mother's  bosom 
is  its  pillow,  and  its  little  hands,  groping  in  the  darkness,  have  been 
clasped  in  hers.     It  did  not  want  anything  :  it  only  wanted  to  be  waked. 

It  is  not  so  much  sacrifice  for  others  in  the  sense  of  their  pleasure  or 
enjoyment — not  for  them  as  selves.  Their  self  is  no  more  the  fact,  or 
truly  to  be  regarded,  than  ours.  The  right  self  is,  like  the  Being,  neces- 
sarily one.  It  is  for  the  world,  for  man,  for  the  redemption  of  it — 
teaching  man  to  love — that  the  sacrifice  is  (as  Christ's)  ;  for  the  destruc- 
of  self,  of  our  personality.  Yet  also  we  are  channels  and  instruments 
for  the  enjoyment  and  physical  well-being  of  others:  this  is  the  positivist's 
truth.  And  here  is  the  physical  redemption  of  man,  i.  e.  of  Society — 
men  learning  to  know  that  the  true  object  of  their  activities  is  not  their 
own  well-being  but  that  of  others.  To  make  this  our  end — in  trade  e.g. 
not  to  get  rich  but  to  supply  wants — is  getting  out  of  error  and  ignorance  ; 
so  it  must  be  good.  Evil  must  be  negation  ;  all  good  is  merely  knowing 
that  wh  is.  This  subservience  to  others  is  what  we  exist  and  enjoy  for ; 
and  if  we  make  any  other  our  end,  if  we  indulge  self  instead,  we  are 
under  illusion  and  necessarily  suffer.  Just  as  our  appetites  and  pleasures 
(eating,  &c.)  are  not  for  our  enjoyment,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  hu- 
man life ;  and  not  to  recognize  that  is  to  be  under  illusion  and  necessarily 
to  suffer. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  redemption  of  man  is  the  fact  of  wh  the  uni- 
verse is  the  form — it  is  the  fact  of  wh  human  history  and  experience  and 
life,  are  forms.  Still  there  is  the  question,  what  is  the  fact  wh  we  per- 
ceive as  the  universe  ?  But  this  first  solution  is  an  advance  towards  that. 
Our  perceiving  the  universe  as  we  do  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  redemp- 
tion. Then,  when  man's  redemption  is  complete,  is  heaven;  the  phenom- 
enon will  be  altered,  because  the  fact  is.  But  see :  if  the  redemption  of 
man  be  thus  in  time,  then  is  it  also  not  the  true  fact,  but  only  the  rela- 
tiva  fact :  itself  also  a  form.  The  redemption  of  man  is  a  'form'  of  the 
Love,  the  creation,  of  God.  So  there  is  a  different  state,  a  heaven  dif- 
ferent from  this,  to  look  forward  to.  But  see,  it  relates  to  the  redemption 
of  man  ;  it  is  not  personal,  not  depending  on  the  individual,  but  to  hu- 
manity. Only  then  is  heaven  to  us,  when  man  is  redeemed.  How 
while  man  is  yet  dead  should  it  be  heaven  ?  So  one  sees  the  apparent 
deferring  of  the  bliss  of  heaven  (in  the  Bible)  till  the  close  and  end  of 
this  human  world. 

Of  all  this  that  we  perceive  or  feel  (are  conscious  of)  we  should  say : 
that  is  not  the  fact,  it  is  the  way  in  which  we  perceive  redemption  ;  this 
is  the  sole  reality.  Would  it  not  be  better  even  merely  for  men  to  know 
intellectually  that  the  true  object  is  not  their  enjoyment,  their  edification, 
but  the  redemption  of  man?  Would  it  not  make  them  wiser,  truer,  in 
their  practical  life  ?  Are  they  not  wiser  for  knowing  that  the  bodily  ap- 
petites are  not  for  their  mere  pleasure,  but  for  nutrition  and  preservation 
of  the  life  ?  Do  they  not  act  more  wisely  than  if  they  did  not  know  it  ? 
Their  appetites  remain  the  same,  and  much  abuse  remains,  but  not  such 
mere  abuse  as  if  they  did  not  know,  not  such  mere  abuse  as  exists  now 
in  respect  to  other  self-indulgence — grasping  at  wealth  and  means  of  en- 
joyment or  power.  Men  treat  these  just  as  they  would  eating  if 
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they  thought  it  was  solely  for  enjoyment,  and  did  not  know  that  on 
wisely  regulating  it  depended  health ;  as   if  they  merely  ate  and  ate 
and  ate,  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  regardless  of  digestion— and  having  a 
stomach  ache,  ate  again.      Merely  knowing  the  fact,  without  improving 
the  morals,  does  improve  practice  somewhat. 

This  is  an  inversion  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  development 
and  perfecting  of  man's  nature.     The  twa  are  opposite — contrary  I 
mean.     If  the  development  of  this  nature  be  the  end,  then  all  the  '  de- 
gradation '  and  depravation  is  truly  evil  and  loss,  instead  of  being 
nutrition. 

This  fact  of  redemption  is  evil  to  us,  because  it  is  an  object  larger 
than  our  object ;  it  includes  ourselves  and  more  than  we  know  of. 
When  we  see  that  all  is  redemption,  then  we  shall  not  grumble ;  it  is 
not  the  thing  we  want,  to  be  told  that  all  shall  be  well  for  us,  shall 
work  our  good  ;  we  want  to  see  the  world  all  right.     We  want  to  save 
the  world.     If  it  is  for  that  our  hearts  are  to  be  wrung  with  anguish, 
our  bodies  worn  with  disease,  our  souls  oppressed  with  toil  and  anxiety 
and  doubt — if  it  is  for  that — then  welcome.       And  here  too  we  see  the 
fact  of  that  which  is  preached  to  us  so  much  in  vain — that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  do  great  things,  that  the  full  work  is  accomplished 
anywhere  and  in  any  circumstances,  by  doing  what  is  before  us,  bear- 
ing what  is  laid  upon  us.     We  cannot  see  this  ;  and  indeed  as  the  case 
is  presented  to  us,  it  is  not  true  :  souls  are  lost  (eternally  lost  we 
think)  for  want  of  our  efforts.     We  cannot  be  contented  not  to  work. 
Now  we  can  see :  this  that  is  to  us — this  is  the  redemption   of  the 
world. 

Is  not  this  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  universal  '  life  ?'     The  instinct, 
its  suppression,  its  fuller,    truer   re-assertion    in    union  with  its  op- 
posite.    We  start  with  a  desire  to  save  the  world ;  but  then  we  are 
thrown  back  :  we  have  to  be  saved  ourselves  [pretty  saviours  we  are], 
Here  is  this  miserable  religion  of  ours — the  suppression  of  the  instinct, 
the  nutrition.     Be  saved  yourself,  take  care  of  yourself;  attend  to  this 
first ;  then,  »/ you  will  do  your  duty  you  may  help  on  the  cause  (i.e. 
that  little  part  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  that  is  to  be  done,  and 
which  will  not  be  done  if  you  do  not  '  do  your  duty ').     But  the  re- 
storation comes :  we  are  saved  in  saving.     The  instinct  did  not  mislead 
us ;  we  are  to  be  the  saviours  of  the  world,  but  not  as  we  thought ; 
there  is  more  in  that  than  we  knew  ;  this  was  why  we  had  to  give  it 
up.     Nutrition  too  is  life — it  is  a  giving  up.     This  is  why  so  excellent 
a  result  comes  out  of  it.     We  can  be  saviours  only  in  being  saved.    Not 
by  asserting  and  carrying  out  our  will,  but  by  renouncing  it,  being  de- 
livered from  it.     The  instinct  is  suppressed  only  to  be  re-asserted.     We 
are  not  to  become  saviours  of  the  world,  but  to  consent  to  be  so — for  we 
are  so.     It  is  true  we  must  be  in  order  to  give  ;  but  then  we  are  in 
giving.     God  is  not  God  before  He  is  creator ;  He  is  in  creating.     We 
are  not  to  be  saved  before  we  save  others  ;  we  are  saved  in  saving  them 
[we  put  into  time,  or  succession,  or  separateness,  that  which  is  eternal, 
is  one]. 

This  is  our  relation  to  the  material ;  tho'  it  is  admitted  to  be  an  illu- 
sion, and  that  the  fact  cannot  be  such,  yet  we  so  think  about  it  that  it 
has  become  real  to  us ;  nay,  almost  or  quite  the  only  reality.  For  there 
is  nothing  less  in  the  admitted  doctrine  that  the  world  cannot  be  such 
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as  we  perceive  it,  than  that  these  things,  considered  as  we  consider  them 
— as  existing — are  illusion.     Comte  traces  the  pursuit  of  entity  to  the 
illusion  that  things  exist,  (i.e.  as  we  perceive).    I  say  all  our  pursuit  of 
temporal  good  is  this  same  thing :  it  is  mistaken  action  arising  from  the 
very  same  illusion.  A  man  who  has  fancied  he  can  be  happy  by  getting 
things,  has  no  ground  for  laughing  at  the  man  who  has  fancied  he  could 
know  the  fact  of  Being  by  speculating  upon  them.  'But  we  cannot  help 
feeling  these  things  to  be  real,  and  acting  so.'    You  have  not  tried.    In- 
numerable multitudes  have  acted  on  the  felt  conviction  that  things  are 
illusions,  and  do  so  still — a  feeling  asserting  itself  in  spite  of  the  in- 
tensest  intellectual  illusion.     These  men  are  the  heroes  you  admire ;  to 
whom  you  wd  point  if  called  on  to  show  what  humanity  truly  is.  There 
is  no  instinct  in  man  so  strong  or  so  characteristic  as  that  of  treating 
'  things '  as  unreal.  There  are  some  who  know  these  things  to  he  unreal, 
speculatively  as  well  as  practically  :  not  only  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  ordinary  living  men.     The  reason  there  is  a  difficulty 
here  is  only  the  same  as  with  every  other  illusion.  It  is  only  ignorance. 
When  the  fact  is  known,  the  illusion  cannot  stay :  there  is  no  need  to 
remove  the  illusion,  only  show  the  fact.     When  once  you  know  it  these 
things  will  be  unreal  to  you,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  help  it.      The 
time  will  come  when  the  most  ordinary  unphilosophical  man  will  think 
it  infinitely  more  ridiculous  that  such  things  as  we  sensuously  perceive 
shd  have  been  ever  believed  truly  to  exist,  than  we  do  any  exploded  il- 
lusion we  can  think  of.     They  wd  think  it  ridiculous  even  now,  if  they 
only  knew  what  philosophers  have  to  say  in  order  to  matntain  their  ex- 
istence.    That  '  matter,'  e.  g.,  of  wh  extension  and  resistance  are  '  pro- 
perties,'— wh  is  not  therefore  extended — wh  is  not  in  space,  i.  e.,  but  wh 
becomes  in  space  by  our  perception  ! 

But  while  I  write  a  new  thought  strikes  me.     This  matter  to  which 
extension  does  not  belong  in  itself — does  not  that  'matter'  belong  to  me? 
The  matter  of  the  schools,  the  substratum  that  underlies  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  '  properties '  or  '  sensibilia ',  must  be  the  '  actual- 
istic,'  eternal  [or  spiritual.]      That  is,  it  is  the  eternal  not  seen;  it  is 
the  form  of  it  but  without  the  fact,  i.e.  it  is  the  hypothesis,  and  is  to  be 
interpreted.     Put  '  Being  '  (i.  e.  action)  into  the  form  of  '  matter,'  and 
this  is  the  eternal.     Matter  is  to  Being  as  space  to  God — the  fact  not 
seen.      The    philosophical   '  matter '    is   an    empty   form,   waiting 
to  be  filled.     Nothing  has  to  be  excluded  but  the  negation,  wh  in  our 
view  stands  for  the  fact ;  we  have  to  see  that  matter  is  not   '  masses  of 
inertia,'  but  Being.      For  this  matter  is  not  in  time  ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
it  must  be  distinguished  from  extension,  it  is  not  in  space.  Now  Being, 
not  in  time  and  space,  what  is  it  ?      It  is  that  out  of  wh  all  things,  all 
persons,  are,  by  negation.     It  is  the  Creator. 

How  comes  this  matter,  not  in  space,  to  be  perceived  in  space  by  us  ? 
how  comes  this  sensible  quality  of  '  extension  '?  I  say  it  never  can  be 
got  this  way ;  never  from  an  unextended  '  inertia '  shall  we  discover  the 
genesis  of  extended  <  things.'  This  would  be  indeed  having  night  and 
Darkness  for  the  universal  Parent.  In  order  to  see  this  we  must  have 
Being,  and  derive  '  perception'  thro'  negation.  Begin  with  negation  and 
add  some  partial  Beings — or  begin  with  universal  '  fact,'  and  introduce 
relative  negations — wh  looks  most  like  ?  Love  answers  this  ;  action  in- 
yolves  the  whole.  Love,  action,  means  the  introduction  of  relative  nega- 
tions ;  it  is  Being  in  not-being,  Creator  and  creature. 
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Admitting  for  the  argument's  sake  a  '  material  substratum,'  it  cannot 
be  a  substratum  for  '  extension ' ;  it  cannot  be  that  in  wh.  '  extension  ' 
inheres;  it  must  include  '  extension.'     Space,  (or  '  extension'  itself)  is 
the  proper  matter,  viewed  in  the  true  light,  i.e.  admitting  this  view  for 
the  temporary  scientific  purposes.     Material  things  are  '  conditions  of 
space';  space  is  the  true  substratum.      Then  we  ask,  'What  is  space?' 
Space  is  a  negation,  and  material  things  are  conditions,  forms,  of  nega- 
tion.     Space,  then,  is  the  scientific  substratum,  not  matter.     Matter  be- 
longs to  the  actual;  it  repudiates  space,  it  is  not  in  space.  Matter  rightly 
is  '  Being' :  that  wh  is  ;  it  is  the  actual.     So  I  must  deny   inertia  of 
matter ;  it  is  a  property  of  space,  as  all  negatives  are — necessarily  pro- 
perties of  not-being. 

That  the  fact  of  all  this  experience  is  man's  redemption  is  so  simple, 
we  may  say  of  every  illusion  (even  this  of  real  matter,  &c.),  of  every 
evil,  why  is  this  ?  Because  man  was  so  ignorant  and  this  is  the  only 
way  of  raising  him  out  of  it.  Our  sensations  are  such  as  they  are  be- 
cause man  is  such — such,  as  a  portion  of  the  spiritual  universe.  Love 
sacrificing  self  again  and  again.  Ever  in  new  form ;  each  creature  again 
creator,  each  redeemed,  one  with  God  in  sacrificing  self  (for  the  Being 
of  another  creature).  Here  is  new  beauty  in  that  idea  of  being  one 
with  God  ;  the  creature  becoming  one  with  God  necessarily  is  the  being 
of  another  creature  :  that  separation  from  God  or  negation  ceasing  as  it 
were  it  necessarily  is  in  another  form,  or  is  another  '  self?'  So  in  loving, 
in  sacrificing  self,  we  are  one  with  God,  and  are  creators.  Here  the  doc- 
trine _of  Elohim — '  Jehovah  Elohim :'  God  in  the  creature,  the  creature 
one  with  God.  « I  said :  ye  are  Elohim.' 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  Christ's  assertion  of  His  Divinity.      Surely  it  is 
to  show  us  what  God  is — to  show  us  that  that  is  God  which  we  did  not 
think  to  be  God.     We  set  down  what  must  be  God,  according  to  our 
notions,  and  then  suppose  this  must  be  in  respect  to  Christ ,  instead  of 
consenting  to  learn  from  His  words  what  God  is. 

We  must  have  a  physical  God,  a  hypothetical  one ;  so  a  physical  di- 
vinity in  Christ  wh  puzzles  us  utterly  of  course,  resting  on  that  basis  of 
the  true  existence  of  the  phenomenon.     All  these  mysteries  become 
simple  when  the  assumptions  are  dropped. — It  is  clear  how  Christ  shd 
distinguish   Himself  —  God  was  not   in    those   men   in  whom   Life 
was  not. 

Of  self-sacrifice  as  the  object  and  final  cause  of  all,  we  may  say  :  is 
it  not  a  worthy  one  [contrast  with  that  which  makes  the  final  cause  of 
so  much,  our  enjoyment]  ?      Is  it  not  in  and  for  itself  worthy  ?     Has  it 
not  an  infinite  glory  ?    Do  we  not  thus  understand  how  all  things  are 
and  were  created  for  the  Glory  of  God  ?     This  is  the  glory  of  God  in 
creation — not  our  enjoyment— but  our,  and  His,  self-sacrifice.     This 
alone  is  a  worthy  end,  alone  worthy  the  name  of  Being,  worth  all  the 
suffering,  the  agony,  the  wrong  ;  all  this  toil  and  long  delay,  the  weary 

strife,  thejmystery,  the  darkness.     It  is  worth  it  all that  man  may 

sacrifice  himself  and  be  divine.     This  is  the  creature's  Being.     It  is 
creation  we  see  thus— the  fact  of  God's  love,  giving  Being  to  others, 

t  there  may  be  other  love,  other  life,  besides  His.     Here  is  our  mis- 
take :  we  think  the  end  of  things  is  our  enjoyment,  while  it  is  in  fact 
our  self-sacrifice.     Our  getting,  our  <  self-being,'  our  pleasure,  which  we 
think  the  end,  is  means  alone  ;  it  is  of  no  value,  it  is  mere  illusion ;  it 
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is  simply  that  we  are  under  illusion  as  to  good,  and  it  exists  only  that 
we  may  escape  from  it.      It  is  not  an  end  at  all,  nor  of  any  value  or 
worth.     We  think  this  pleasure,  happiness,  success,   of  ours,  an  end, 
while  the  only  true  end  is  that  we  should  sacrifice  ourselves.     It  is  for 
this  alone  pleasure  or  'consciousness'  exists,  because  if  it  were  not  there 
could  not  be  self-sacrifice,  i.  e.  there  could  not  be  the  Being  of  man ; 
there  were  not  creation ;   there  were  God  alone  and  not  the  creature  ; 
which  is  impossible,  God  being  in   being  creator. 

To  understand  how  this  state  should  be  illusion,  or  disease,  we  only 
need  to  take  a  larger  view.     The  chief  difficulty  seems  ever  to  be  in 
this  :  that  it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  think  that  ice  are  not  all  right,  our 
views  and  necessary  way&  of  regarding  things  correct  — that  that  which 
seems  so  natural  to  MS  can  be  error  and  illusion.      It  is  this  self-regard 
misleads,  even  as  it  ever  does  ;  the  very  midst  of  heaven  casting  us  in- 
to hell.     Cannot  we  see  that  this  argument  must  apply  equally  to  all, 
for  all  errors,  at  all  times  ?     It  has  been  the  great  hindrance  man  has 
ever  had  to  contend  with  in  his  advance  ;  and  here  it  is  as  strong  as 
ever,  as  intense,  as  irrational.     Now  it  is  proved  we  that  we  are  wrong, 
even  we,  about  this  illusion  of  'matter ;'  let  us  take  it  into  our  hearts 
that  even  we  may  not  be  entirely  wise,  that  even  wo  may  be  poor,  mis- 
erable, ignorant,  deceived  creatures.     There  is  no  other  difficulty  when 
once  we  understand  that  that  which  appears  so  certain  to  us  may  be 
wrong.     In  truth  it  must  be  wrong ;  that  which   is  to  the  self  is   cer- 
tainly wrong  ;  this  self  makes  wrong  whatsoever  it  touches  ;  it  is  the 
one  sole  wrongness,  it  is  the  negation  ;  wheresoever  is  negation  there  is 
self — where  a  self  there  a  negation.      Think  too  how  this  idea — that 
that  must  be  which  appears   to  us — is  that  which  we  especially  pride 
ourselves  on  escaping  from,  and  so  despise  our  fellows  for. 

It  is  striking  how  infidelity  now  is  affirming  the  very  fundamental 
ideas  of  Christianity — man's  death,  and  that  all  this  phenomenal  or 
temporal  is  illusion,  that  man's  only  life  is  God  in  him.     It  is  almost  as 
if  a  sort  of  ambuscade,   a  sort  of  trick ;  Christians  denying  them,  and 
so  the  opponents  of  Christianity  asserting  them  ;  that  so  the  reconcilia- 
tion might  be  perfect  and  for  ever.  Let  non- Christians  hold  to  what  they 
assert,  and  the  Christians  come  back  to  what  they  have  abandoned,  and 
all  is  one.     It  is  odd  what  shifting  of  the  ground — infidels  fortifying 
the  central  doctrines  of  Christianity,   while  Christians  are  busying 
themselves  making  the  best  defence  they  can  of  views  which  belong 
wholly  to  the  denial  of  it : — the  Church  and  world  mixed,  speculatively 
even  as  practically.      But  it  is  good,  and  the  better  because  it  is  no 
trick,  but  a  necessary  genuine  result  of  man's  most  earnest  efforts.  Both 
sides  are  now  maintaining  part  of  that  which  is  necessary,  so  that  the 
only  possible  peace  is  union,  not  in  subjugation. 

Do  not  I  see  in  part  why  we  must  perceive  such  things  as  we  do  ? 
the  sun, e.g.  How  else  should  we  know  God,  if  no  light,  no  source  of  light. 
Then  from  this   sensation  we  see  how  science  must   necessarily,  not 
knowing  the  fact,  infer  such  astronomy.     But  the   true  reason  of  it  all 
is  to  be  found  in  its  moral  meanings  and  bearings.     That  is  why  we 
must  'perceive  the  sun,'  because  we  have  thus  to  sacrifice  ourselves. 
Science  flows  out  of  this  ;  is  the  hypothesis  necessary  to  make  us  know 
this  fact.     The  true  objective  fact  and  our  subjective  condition  being 
unknown,  there  is  necessarily  that  hypothesis,  we  must  infer  just  such 
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things.     We  see  Science  necessary.      It  is  the  fact  that  these  '  sensible 
objects '  do  lead  us  to,  bring  us  into  union  with,  God.    This  is  the  proof 
of  what  they  are.     How  can  we  learn  the  '  design '  but  by  seeing  what 
is  accomplished  ?     We  see  how,  to  be  redeemed,  there  must  be  such 
sensations :  and  the  true  cause  being  unknown,  we  must  infer  such  ma- 
terial things.  From  this  we  see  how  we  must  construct  such  science;  then 
how  science  leads  us  into  such  inaptitudes  and  discordance  between  the 
supposed  causes  and  the  effects :  (motion,  e.  g.,  producing  sensation  of 
color).     And  by  this  means — the  nutrition  being  so  completed — the  fact 
is  revealed.     [Christ  having  revealed  the  fact  also,  in  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate way  ;  so  that  we  are  able  to  see,  and  dare  to  think,  the  fact, 
when  the  time  has  come  for  the  interpretation  of  the  hypothetical  sci- 
ence].    So  sensation  is  a  negation,  as  giving  rise  to  nutrition. 

Is  not  this  included  in  the  Scripture  '  faith  '  ?     The  fact  being  the  re- 
demption of  man  (wh  we  as  yet  do  not  see :  it  does  not  look  like  it,  or 
certainly  did  not),  it  was  necessary  to  have  faith  to  believe  that  man 
was  redeemed,  that  the  fact  is  his  redemption. 

Respecting  what  God  designs :  that  alone  is  His  design  wh  is  attained. 
Therefore  not  these  physical  designs  wh  fail  sometimes  :  not  man's  hap- 
piness in  one  sense,  for  it  is  not  attained.     So,  '  He  willeth  not  the 
death  of  the  sinner,  but  that  he  shd  turn  and  live ' ;  and  he  does  there- 
fore turn  and  live.     We  must  see  better  ;  we  have  not  known  what  He 
has  willed,  so  we  have  fancied  His  work  not  done.     It  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  man,  and  that  is  done.     [Not  man's  holiness  or  goodness — this 
is  not  the  idea — it  is  Love.     In  goodness  there  still  is  the  self.] 

As  our  perception  (i.  e.  necessary  inference)  of  the  material  or  physical 
is  from  our  not  knowing  the  true  fact  wh  causes  our  sensations,  so  our 
science  (this  hypothetical  science,  these  various  hypotheses),  is  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  true  fact  even  of  the  physical,  viz.  motion  in  least 
resistance.     Our  nutritive  science  goes  on,  until,  becoming  too  absurd, 
it  shows  us  that  the  fact  wh  causes  our  sensations  cannot  be  material, 
and  must  be  spiritual.     Removing  that  '  ignorance '  by  virtue  of  which 
our  mere  states  of  consciousness  (the  phenomena)  were  to  us  the  true 
existences  acting  upon  us.     They  act  on  our  bodies — one  phenomenon 
upon  another — this  is  all  right,  a  mere  relation  of  phna  among  them- 
selves ;  no  true  action  at  all,  but  all  states  of  consciousness.     What  I 
want  to  know  is  chiefly  why  the  phenomenon  must  be  :  a  body  insepar- 
able from  the  '  I '  ;  and  a  material  world,  acting  on  this,   [sensation], 
acted  on  by  it  [exertion]. 

Surely  what  we  want  to  see,  to  realize  practically,  is,  what  all  toll 
us  theoretically — that  these  phna  wh  we  take  to  be  the  facts,  are  merely 
states  of  consciousness  :  that  we  must  regard  only  that  wh  is,  independ- 
ently of  us,  and  causes  them, — i.e.  the  Redemption.  This  determines  the 
phna ;  the  regard  to  this  is  the  only  true,  wise  or  successful  way  of  de- 
termining the  states  of  consciousness.  [To  do  otherwise  is  like  regard- 
ing our  sensations  instead  of  their  external,  material,  causes.]  So  man's 
physical  experience,  even  his  pleasure  and  pain,  must  it  not  be  deter- 
mined by  his  regard  to  the  redemption? 

See  how  men  are  misled  about  providing  for  families.  It  is  regarding 
their  welfare  wrongly — their  states  of  consciousness  instead  of  the  facts 
of  their  Being.  Wealth  not  only  means  luxury  and  comfort  and  position, 
but  refinement,  education,  knowledge,  all  that  is  physically  and  mentally 
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excellent ;  it  is  true  :  but  it  is  in  regarding  these  a<5  the  facts  that  we 
are  wrong  ;  all  these  too  are  only  states  of  consciousness.       There  is  no 
fact  in  them;  the  only  fact  is  self-sacrifice.      Surely  not  even  these  are 
secured  as  we  think.     Have  not  people  all  thn$e  things  in  their  turn  ? 
It  is  on  the  spiritual  fact   these  states  of  consciousness  depend ;  we 
cannot  alter  them  hy  our  contrivance. 

The  only  sufficient  consolation  in  sorrow  must  be  that  it  is  salvation ; 
that  it  makes  man  love,  and  sacrifice  himself.      Not  a  balancing  of  less 
happiness  against  greater,  but  of  an  illusion  against  a  fact ;  of  sorrow, 
not  against  enjoyment,  but  Love      Future  enjoyment  cannot  repay  pre- 
sent sorrow ;  we  know  it  cannot.       Convince  a  man  ever  so  that  vice  is 
against  enjoyment  in  the  long  run,  and  you  are  as  far  as  ever  from  making 
him  virtuous.     The  present  asserts  its  rightful  supremacy  in  spite  of  all 
such  barriers.       Man's  business,  man's  life,  is  in  the  present,  because  it 
is  in  the  eternal,  of  wh  the  present  is  the  only  representative  to  him. 
And  that  men  have  preferred  and  do  prefer  the  future  to  the  present — 
that  martyrs,  for  the  sake  of  the  world  to  come,  have  endured  and  will 
endure  again — this  is  not  to  the  point.     If  it  be  supposed  there  was  a 
balance  of  present  against  future  suffering  or  joy,  it  is  a  great  mistake  : 
that  may  well  account  for  our  seeing  so  little  like  martyrs  now.     It 
was  for  present  love  that  they  endured.     And  that  future  enjoyment 
cannot  console  for  present  suffering,  we  see — it  is  a  clear  fact  of  all  our 
daily  life.     Do  we  not  firmly  believe  in  a  future  and  everlasting  happi- 
ness, unutterable  and  overwhelming  ?  yet  does  it  console  us  for  our  sor- 
rows ?     Do  we  not  know,  that  in  darkest  ages,  amidst  least  believing 
natures,  there  never  was  a  time  or  place  when  sorrow  was  so  ill  borne, 
and  suffering  so  feared  ?     It  is  right  that  it  is  so ;  it  helps  us,  or  should 
and  will  help  us  to  a  truer  consolation.  Enjoyment  is  not  the  consolation 
for  sorrow — least  of  all  future  enjoyment — but  Love  wh  waits  no  lapse 
of  time,  wh  flies  no  wretchedness,  wh  alights  with  its  soft  pinions  there 
first  where  anguish  has  worn  the  deepest  scars. 

We  know  that  practical  life  is  only  good  when  the  self  is  treated  as 
negation.     In  this  men  all  agree  ;  all  say,  disregard  self.     The  world 
has  learnt  this  lesson ;  it  is  ready  for  the  intellectual  emancipation. 
But  if  the  self,  then  certainly  the  material,  wh  is  inseparable  from  it : 
and  in  respect  to  our  social  life  altogether,  the  only  way  to  have  it  right 
is  to  treat  the  material  as  not  the  fact.     We  try  to  get  it  right  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  and  trv  every  kind  of  plan  upon  that  basis  that  '  things ' 
(phna)  are  the  facts ;  and  it  will  not  do,  it  still  keeps  wrong.     There  is 
only  one  way  of  making  it  right,  and  that  is  to  see  them  not  to  be  facts, 
not  to  regard  them  as  such,  but  only  as  forms  in  wh  there  is  a  fact  quite 
other  than  they  appear  to  us.  This  is  just  as  we  deal  intellectually  with 
hypotheses  :  we  twist  and  turn  the  thing  about  every  way,  scheme  and 
contrive  and  alter  and  rectify  ;  trying  all  we  can  to  save  the  hypothesis  ; 
and  it  will  not  do ;  it  never  gets  right  until  we  recognize  a  fact  unseen, 
and  come  to  treat  the  phna  as  phna  alone.     I  suppose  this  is  the  sort 
of  result  we  shall  arrive  at :  to  give  up  the  material  as  mere  hypothesis, 
and  recognize  the  phna  as  states  of  consciousness,  understanding  why 
we  necessarily  perceive  as  we  do,  and  how  we  necessarily  inferred  all 
the  material  and  the  'scientific.'     We  must  enlarge  ourselves  to  believe 
in  a  state  of  man  quite  different  (in  respect  to  our  way  of  thinking), 
from  this.     Are  we  men  enough  to  do  that,  or  must  we  cling  to  that  wh 
appears  to  us  ?     We  shall  recognize  these  phna  to  be  merely  subjective, 
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and  regard  altogether  the  fact  wh  is  the  cause  of  the  consciousness — 
God's  love  as  redeeming  man.     Or,  when  man  is  redeemed,  then  also 
God's   love   still,  but   no    more   a    self ;   or   if  a  self,  one  known  and 
felt  as  the  phenomenon  only  of  God's  love  or  Being,  to  man.    Surely 
knowing  and  feeling  the  self  to  be  only  a  form  of  God's  Being,  is  to  be 
one  with  God,  is  being  in  heaven.     Is  this  what  is  promised  us  ?   and 
can  it  be  that  this  is  the  fruit  of  all  this  weary  Science  ? — man  submit- 
ing  himself  to  God,  and  taking  His  ideal  ?      Is  it  too  good  to  be  true  ? 

So  one  sees  how  it  might  be — the  fancy  of  an  independent  material 
world  quite  given  up,  and  the  perceptions,  or  states  of  consciousness,  re- 
cognized as  effects  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God.  This  only  therefore 
regarded :  man  sacrificing  self  so,  (for  these  are  one)  and  so  necessarily 
saved.  And  then,  if  this  were  perfect,  wd  there  not  be  perfect  control 
of  the  '  laws  of  the  phenomenon '? — that  condition  revealed  in  glimpses 
by  miracles  ?  i.  e.  no  more  a  physical  condition  ;  the  very  same  fact  as 
this,  but  known  so  differently — heaven,  in  a  word. 

People  so  regard  these  physical  things  as  the  things  that  must  be : — 
they  do  not  see  the  fact,  do  not  see  what  they  are  for,  cannot  use  them. 
We  must  have  these  things  according  to  our  way   of  thinking  right 
or  good,  not  considering  the  fact  of  man's  redemption,  wh  is  the  sole 
fact  in  them.     That  man  is  redeemed  does  not  avail  for  us,  if  these 
forms  be  not  to  our  liking.     We  do  not  see  that  it  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose  in  all  this  felt  evil  and  wrongness ;  that  this  is  man's  redemp- 
tion ;  that  these  things  were  meant  to  be  so  wrong  and  evil.     That  is 
the  Tightness  of  them.     It  is  as  if  a  bridge  were  made  :  and  people  wd 
destroy  the  bridge  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  stones  into  elegant  forms  : 
they  do  not  see  the  use  and  meaning. 

If  man  is  to  be  redeemed  there  must  of  course  be  pleasure  and  pain, 
this  perception  too ;  therefore  individuality,  personality.    Is  not  this  the 
view  of  personality :  it  is  essential  to  the  redemption,  the  nutrition  or 
hypothesis  ?   Here  is  the  answer  to  that  mysterious  question,  '  Why  am 
I  ?'     'I '  am  because  of  God's  love,  whereby  man  must  be  made  alive; 
there  must  be  Being  in  the  form  of  man — i.  e.  human  self-sacrifice  or 
love.     So  the  self  is  not  separable  from  the  sensation  or  perception. 
[Yet  think  of  sleep  :  how  the  I  is,  while  not  conscious,  only  capable  of 
being  conscious.     Is  this  self  without  consciousness  parallel  to  space 
without  matter,  or  vacuum  ?]     There  is  necessarily  the  '  I,'  because  sen- 
sation and  self-action  must  be  in  order  for  self-sacrifice,  i.  e.  for  Being 
in  the  form  of  man. 

Is  there  a  parallel  here  to  hypothesis  ?  There  is  no  '  substratum  '  in 
hypothesis ;  it  is  only  <  conditions,'  i.  e.  relations ;  the  mathematical 
formulae  illustrate  here — the  marking  out  of  relations  of  the  symbol — 
relations  without  fact  or  Being,  to  prepare  for  the  interpretation  or  fill- 
ing with  fa<;t.  So  all  this  '  self  '-experience,  all  these  relations  or  con- 
ditions, are  for  the  filling  the  self  with  Being.  Space,  or  the  self,  an- 
swers to  the  symbol  'a;':  no  fact,  but  only  conditions,  and  in  order  that 
the  fact  may  be.  Mathematics  (or  hypothesis)  shows  us  negation,  i.  e. 
absence  of  fact;  and  yet  conditions  varying,  and  working  out  a  revealing 
or  bringing  in  of  the  fact,  excluding  so  the  negation.  Thus  conditions 
of  space,  conditions  of  consciousness,  are  exactly  conditions,  and  not  fact 
or  Being.  (We  are  under  illusion,  as  if  the  x  were  regarded  as  fact.) 
And  so  we  see  this  imaged  in  the  completest  of  the  sciences  ;  and  to  be 
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equally  seen  in  all  when  they  are  complete :  even  as  it  is  in  them  now, 
in  the  use  of  hypotheses,  wh  is  exactly  the  symhol  or  x.  In  what  this 
hypothesis  is  and  how  it  comes  to  be,  shall  we  see  all  about  the  '  self.' 
Thus  we  come  to  see  better  the  self  as  negation.  It  is  not  positive  ne- 
gation of  course ;  it  is  as  the  x  or  hypothesis :  our  false  regard  necessi- 
tates our  seeing  it  as  negation  in  order  to  get  it  right,  because  it  is  ab- 
sence ;  but  it  is  only  a  relative  view. 

The  self  is  necesaary  only  as  symbol  or  hypothesis,  the  end  of  wh  is 
to  be  excluded  and  ignored ;  being  indeed  included  in  other  forms  and 
for  other  purposes — to  solve  higher  problems  based  on  the  solution  of 
the  previous ;  but  as  such  not  perceived,  regarded,  nor  existing  any 
more.     It  becomes  mere  matter  of  history ;  the  fact  takes  its  place ; 
and  the  absence  or  want,  (the  necessary  for  symbol  or  hypothesis)  is  not. 
This  shows  what  the  self  is.     Our  necessity  of  introducing  symbols  or 
hypotheses  answers  to  our  illusion  of  taking  the  self  for  fact,  and  of 
self-indulgence ;  it  is  treating  the  symbol  (hypothesis)  as  if  it  were  the 
fact.    All  this  sin  is  the  solving  the  equation ;  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  ab- 
sence by  treating  it  as  if  it  were  the  fact,  to  set  aside  the  hypothesis. 
Self-sacrifice  is  the  setting  aside  hypotheses,  interpreting  symbol. 

And  see :  it  is  not  the  self-sacrificer  does  the  sacrifice.  (Self-action 
is  inertia).  The  symbol  does  not  interpret  itself,  the  hypothesis  exclude 
itself,  tho'  by  and  thro'  these  it  is  done.  This  is  done  by  Nature,  i.  e 
by  God,  working  in  our  intellect,  in  our  thought.  So  it  is  by  God 
working  in  our  hearts  that  the  self  is  sacrificed.  This  is  actual  mathe- 
matics, the  fact  of  it.  This  is  why  we  perceive  the  intellectual,  why 
the  material. 

That  idea  of  wickedness  being  the  truest  misery  will  not  do.  It  puts 
the  self  in  the  wrong  place ;  asserts,  instead  of  denying,  the  negation. 
Misery  is  that  wh  is  to  the  self,  and  so  is  happiness  too;  it  is  not  of  these 
that  the  true  facts  are  ;  it  is  of  Being,  wh  excludes  the  self  and  all  that 
is  related  to  it.  So  also,  perhaps,  of  the  '  good.'  More  than  the  '  good ' 
can  be,  more  than  anything  relative,  is  the  true  fact  of  man's  Being. 

Was  there  ever  before  (within  history)  such  an  age  as  this,  when  no 
man  wd  give  up  himself,  or  regard  anything  but  that  which  was  but  for 
him?     Not  the  classic  ages;  not  the  mediaeval.    Look  at  the  Crusades  : 
they  were  not  truly  for  getting  heaven,  but  because  there  was  an  enthu- 
siasm in  the  heart.      We  want  to  go  to  heaven  just  as  much ;   and  we 
think  ourselves  sure  of  going  there. — It  is  a  glorious  doctrine  this  :   of 
having  heaven  given  us,not  earned ;  but  what  avails  it  if  we  do  not  know 
what  heaven  is,  but  put  our  self  into  it ;  i.  e.  the  negation  of  it.     It 
is  of  little  avail  to  have  it  given,  if  itself  be  not.     We  recognize  that 
it  is  a  gift,  but  then  we  have  overlooked  and  lost  the  fact  of  it  — In  all 
heathenisms,  too,  there  is  this  this  power  of  sacrifice — shown  in  volun- 
tary suffering,  pilgrimages,  &c.    Among  us,  men  dare  not  speak  of  these 
things  ;  the  pulpits  are  gagged ;   '  it  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion ' !     What  value  is  in  the  doctrines,  if  the  fact,  the  life,  be  not  ? 

Thinking  of  practical  self-sacrifice  for  others,  how  necessary  it  is  to 
see  the  fact;  to  know  the  true  reality  wh  is  in  all  this  physical  (even 
for  the  practical  purposes).  If  we  regard  only  this  making  others  com- 
fortable, subserving  their  enjoyment,  why  shd  we  do  or  give  up  so  much  ? 
Can  we  give  up  so  ?  ought  we,  merely  for  others'  physical  comfort  and 
advantage  ?  Surely  this  is  why  (in  part)  there  is  not  the  self-sacrifice  : 
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there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  it.     We  must  love  others  as  oneself; 
but  then  we  must  take  care  of  oneself  too. — True  self-sacrifice  cannot 
have  its  basis  and  regard  in  the  phenomenal ;  it  must  have  reference  to 
the  fact :  this  alone  can  bear  the  stress.     For  man's  redemption  a  man 
mav  sacrifice  himself  utterly,  but  not  for  men's  happiness.     This  is  not 
what  Christ  did  :  our  very  error  consists  in  thinking  that  He  did.    See- 
ing ft  aright,  I  do  think  Christ  evidently  stands  as  the  revealer  of  man  ; 
for  He  did  what  every  man  would,  yea  will,  most  gladly  do.     So  He 
stands  as  pattern,  as  fact,  of  man.    There  is  no  man,  nor  has  been,  that 
shall  not  be  one  with  Him  in  that — consciously  as  now  unconsciously — 
willingly  as  now  inertly. 

Respecting  the  providing  for  a  family  :  there  is  error  here.     People 
put  this  as  the  thing,  the  fact,  and  it  is  not ;  this  is  only  a  form.    Even 
our  morals  are  corrupted  by  this  assumption  that  the  phenomenon  is  the 
fact.     This  providing  for  one's  family  cannot  be  the  fact,  the  duty,  be- 
cause there  may  be  conditions  under  wh  it  must  not  be  done ;  (martyr- 
dom, e  g.)     It  cannot  be  the  fact,  the  duty,  or  it  could  not  cease  to  be 
be  so  ;  it  is  form,  phenomenon.     Of  course,  if  you  do  your  duty,  it  will 
be  in  doing  some  particular  thing  ;  it  will  be  in  some  phenomenon.  Now 
the  doing  your  duty  is  most  likely  in  this  form  of  providing  for  your 
family  ;  it  is  so  prima  facie  ;  if  not,  show  cause.     But  that  setting  it 
down  that  a  man's  duty  is  this,  crushes,  darkens,  hinders.     It  is  taking 
up  a  form  and  abusing  it.     Doubtless  it  is  the  form  wh  duty  almost  uni- 
formly demands,  but  not  always ;  it  is  placing  what  is  most  likely  a 
most  sound  and  legitimate  conclusion  on  a  rotten  foundation,  perilling 
that  very  good  wh  it  is  sought  to  secure ;  it  makes  sacred  duties  and  ho- 
liest delights  into  snares  and  sins.     See  :  this  form  of  love,  the  providing 
for  one's  family — what  does  it  become  ?  what  is  it  to  all  of  us  ?  A  form 
of  duty  ? — No !  it  is  a  mean,  miserable  scramble  for  wealth.     Do  I 
speak  against  providing  for  one's  family?     I  say,  Do  your  duty.     If 
providing  for  your  family  comes  out  of  that,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  it 
is  equally  well  and  good ;  one  might  say,  it  is  better ;  if  one  could  re- 
verently say  of  anything  in  God's  world  that  it  is  better  than  any  other. 
But  relatively  it  may  be  better ;  it  may  be  better  in  relation  to  you,  to 
your  starved  family,  to  your  country  and  your  friends. 

We  have  to  get  entirely  rid  of  that  what  illusion  that  is  pleasant  is 
therefore  good ;  to  see  all  the  sensational,  the  physical,  as  merely  form; 
the  sole  fact — Love — being  there  in  whatever  form,  it  is  equally  good. 

Looking  at  all  this  humanity,  how  simple  and  clear  it  is  that  the  one 
fact  is  the  redemption  of  man.  All  these  men  are  to  be  made  alive,  to 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  the  world  exists  for  that ;  all  things 
are  and  mean  that  one  fact.  Every  one  of  these  '  selves  '  is,  and  is 
such,  in  order  that  self  may  be  sacrificed  in  him,  that  man  may  be  ex- 
alted. Compare  this  conception  with  any  other,  and  how  it  demonstrates 
itself :  and  yet  how  could  we  have  seen  it  if  Christ  had  not  revealed 
it  to  us  ? 

Pleasure,  the  good  things  of  sense  and  this  world — how  beautiful  they 
look,  how  worthy  of  our  pursuit:  beauty,  music,  social  pleasures  ;  it  is 
no  wonder  they  are  so  pursued.  But  then  the  fact  of  them  is  lost  in  the 
pursuit ;  that  wh  is  attained  is  not  that  wh  attracts,  nor  that  which  we 
'  want'  ('  are  without,'  or  need).  Thus  we  see  how  our  passions  mean 
the  love  of  God.  See,  in  this  wonderful  fascination  of  Nature,  how 
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beautiful,  how  perfect  in  joy,  is  the  fact — redemption :  it  is  from  this 
the  power  comes.  It  is  no  mistake  that  there  is  such  beauty,  such  glory, 
such  delight ;  but  we  mistake  as  to  what  and  where  it  is,  and  how  to  be 
attained. 

We  speak  of  the  '  information  imparted  by  the  senses,'  as  if  their  end 
and  object  were  to  inform  us  of  things  existing  in  the  material  world. 
We  overlook  so  the  true  end  and  meaning.     They  do  not  give  us  in- 
formation respecting  a  material ;  they  are  the  facts  of  our  consciousness, 
E lacing  us  under  illusion  as  means  to  redemption.     We  overlook  the 
ict  when  we  think  the  senses  give  us  <  information  of  a  material  world'; 
of  course  if  it  were  so  then  is  this  material  world  the  legitimate  end  and 
object  of  our  regard.     This  is  just  our  misery,  that  we  think  so. 

Are  not  our  low  and  perverted  morals — the  miserafcleness  which  is  even 
in   our    ethical    precepts   —   due   to   our   wrong    conceptions :    of 
these  things  as  the  really  existing  ?      It  must  be  granted  that  to  attend 
to  one's  family  is  better  than  merely  to  use  the  world  for  one's  own 
luxury.     It  is  the  absence   of  any  higher  apprehension  that  makes  this 
really  appear  to  be  the  dictates  of  sound  morality  and  religion.     Com- 
pared with  the  alternative  no  doubt  it  is  so.     These  personal — only 
secondarily  selfish — regards  are  better  than  the  purely  selfish  wh  alone 
are  recognized  besides.      Morality  has  become  turned  against  herself. — 
There  is  no  goodness  in  liking  to  give  presents,  nor  in  giving  them  if 
you  like  [in  truth  all  people  like  it].      The  triumph  is  in  being  con- 
tented not  to  be  able  to  give  them. — It  is  quite  the  established  doctrine 
to  exalt  the   individual  personal  attachments  and  sympathies  over  gen- 
eral (what  are  called  '  cosmopolitan  ')  regards.     Now  it  is  just  the 
question  whether  this  is  right.     I  say  it  is  not.     Doubtless  the  personal 
affection  is  incomparably  better  than  mere  selfishness.     It  is  better 
than  indifference  also,  wh  is  what  perhaps  goes  under  the  name  of  '  cos- 
mopolitanism.'    And  it  must  be,  I  conceive,  from  having  only  these  to 
compare  with  it,  that  the  personal  regard  has  come  to  be  so  lauded. 
But  I  say  let  us  look  calmly  at  this,  and  see  if  these  personal  affections 
and  devotions  be  not  rather  the  forms  and  pretences  of  virtue  than  the 
fact — if  the  very  essence  of  selfishness  be  not  in  them — if  what  we 
want  be  not  a  true  self  devotion  :  not  personal,  not  for  individuals  ;  a 
devotion  such  as  Christ's,  to  the  world ;  a  devotion  having  reference  to 
the  fact  and  not  to  the  phenomenon,  the  eternal  and  not  the  temporal, 
the  actual  and  not  the  physical. — What  can  come  of  these  acute  per- 
sonal devotions,  but  self-regard  ?     A  little  wider  indeed,  but  just  as 
hostile  to  the  universal  good  as  the  mere  individual.     The  same  princi- 
ple is  in  them.     Devotion  to  my  wife,   my  child,  what  is  it  truly  better 
than  devotion  to  myself?     It  is  formally,  phenomenally,  better,  I  ad- 
mit— infinitely  so,  and  a  necessary  step  out  of  that  intensest  death. 
This  is  the  use  of  the  personal  affections  (people  say  it  indeed)  ;  not  to 
be  final,  or  an  end  and  perfect  result  themselves  ;  but  to  be  a  means 
and  help  towards  a  true  all-embracing  Divine  Love.     Then  let  it  be  a 
means  ;  let  the  end  come ;  a  means  is  good  if  it  be  used  as  a  means  ; 
made  an  end  of,  nothing  is  worse.     As  we  see,  nothing  can  be  worse 
than  that  domestic  love  (so  called)  in  England  this  day.     Is  this  the 
universal  imperfection  wh  brings  suppression — a  necessary  suppression — 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  other,  wh  was  surely  from  its  not  in- 
cluding a  seeing  the  invisible  ? 
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People  -without  strong  '  affections '  and  '  sympathies  '  are  not  worse 
than  other  people  :  we  want  a  virtue  that  shall  appeal  to  and  embrace 
both  sorts.     See  how  these  strong  lovings  are  compatible  with  the  worst 
lives  and  qualities,  and  v.  v.     There  are  many  men  who  scarcely  have 
these,  who  yet  rejoice  in   the  utmost  sacrifice  for  the  purest  most  un- 
selfish ends,  who  would  lay  down  their  lives,  endure  all  agony,  for  the 
world's  bettering.     And  these  are  often  the  'bad  people:'  they  are 
sullen,  restless,  unsocial,  even  depraved.     We  want  a  truer  calendar  of 
virtue.       This  position  must  be  boldly,  firmly  assumed.       The  question 
turns  upon  the  question  :  Is  this  the  true  life  of  man  ?     Does  he  need 
to  be  redeemed  or  only  developed  ?      See  that  man's  life  is  the  deliver- 
ance from  this  physical  state,  and  then  this  question  has  received  its 
solution. 

In  connection  with  this,  how  beautiful  it  is  that  the  representations 
of  heaven  seem  so  to  exclude  personality  as  that  it  has  become  matter 
for  argument  that  we  shall  recognize  our  friends.     '  Neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in   marriage.'     There  is  an  infinite  suggestiveness  in  this. 
This  perfecting  of  our  being,  renders  these  personal  relations  doubtful 
to  say  the  least.  All  this  arguing  for  future  recognition  is  a  misdirection; 
it  is  part  of  our  heaven   of  getting.     Our  materialistic  phenomenal  re- 
gard of  all  things  is  the  basis  of  all  this  perversion.       The  love  of  God 
is   love   for   man,    for   Being.      Love   for   individuals  is   means   to 
an    end.       It   is   in   the    sphere     of    the     phenomenal    as    the    indi- 
viduality itself  is. — There   is    no    '  goodness,'    no    moral    virtue,  in  a 
person  having  by  nature  a  gratification  in  giving  pleasure  to  others  ;  he 
is  no  better  than  one  whose  all  nature  is  to  have  his  pleasure  in  his  own 
enjoyment.     It  is  infinitely  better  indeed  in  its  results,  as  part  of  the 
phenomena ;  but  there  is  no  moral  quality  in  it.     How  strikingly  it 
comes  out  thus :  that  virtue  belongs  to  the  inertness  ;  no  merit  but  from 
effort,  none  except  where  the   death  is  ;  it  goes  with  the  free-will. 
How  blasphemous  to  speak  of  merit  in  God,  how  inappropriate  to  heaven. 

We  cannot  see  that  the  world  is  redeemed  and  is  being  redeemed,  be- 
cause we  do  not  see  what  redemption  is ;  i.  e.  that  it  is  being  made  one 
with  Christ,  the  self-sacrificer.     We  persist  in  thinking  of  Christ  as 
glorified,  i.  e.  self-exalted,  and  of  our  destiny  to  be  glorified  with  Him. 
It  is  the  same  error  as  the  Jews  had :  we  cannot  be  content  with,  a 
suffering  sacrificed  Messiah  any  more  than  they.     We  have  the  same 
lesson  to  learn  as  they  :  That  this  is  the  glory.     '  Ought  not  Christ  to 
suffer  such  things  ?'     Surely  this  is  what  Christ  did  for  the  disciples 
when  He  walked  with  them  to  Emmaus :  He  showed  them  how  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation,  was  this  self-sacrifice  :  that  is  how 
they  came  to  preach  the  gospel  they  did.      We  repudiate  all  sacrifice, 
all  holiness,  from  God — and  from  Christ  when  He  shall  come  in  glory. 
The  Jews  were  no  worse  than  we.      And  what  a  redemption  this  is — to 
be  made  self-sacrificers,  happy  in  the  suffering,  how  much  vaster,  more 
glorious  a  deliverance,   than  being  so  filled  with  pleasure. — There  is  no 
true  dominion  in  force  or  power ;  that  affects  only  the  phenomenon. 
All  power  belongs  to  Love.     This  is  our  perverted   view,  our  death, 
put  iuto  the  Bible  :  when  it  speaks  of  dominion  and  glory  we  cannot 
think  it  means  love  and  self-abandonment.     Is  not  this  death  of  ours  the 
cause  of  all  the  mystery :  we  cannot  see  that  Christ's  love  is  His  glory 
and  dominion,  that  this  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.      But  then,   '  we  see 
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not  yet  all  things  put  under  Him.'     The  Jews  had  just  as  much  right  to 
expect  a  '  glorious  '  coming  as  we  have  ;  and  this  self-sacrifice  is  it :  so 
He  preached,  saying  'The  kngdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Where  God  is, 
if   there   he    any   self,    is   only  self-sacrifice :  Christ   as  a  self  can 
never  he  other  than  this.      The  only   other    presence    of    God   is 
not-self. 

All  that  is  evil  to  us  is  for  remedy  of  something  wh  is  bad  and  needs 
remedying,  and  how  therefore  can  that  he  truly  evil  ?    If  we  say  :  that 
which  the  evil  exists  to  remedy  must  he  truly  evil ;  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  that  also — that  is  an  evil  to  us  existing  to  remedy  some  other 
evil,  therefore  how  can  it  he  evil  ?     We  are  here  in  an  endless  chain ; 
we  cannot  get  at  that  primary  evil ;  it  is  not,  it  rises  and  rises,  until  it 
shows  itself  the  love  of  God,  creation  of  man.     Eedemption  resolves 
itself  into  creation  at  last.     Here  what  we  call  real  and  imaginary 
sufferings  become  one.      For  imaginary  sufferings  are  not  less  truly 
sufferings,  not  less  evil  to  us.     'But  there  is  no  reality  in  them  ;'  true, 
and  so  of  these  physical  sufferings ;  they  are  truly  evil  to  us,  but  there 
is  no  reality  in  them  :  the  sufferings  we  call  imaginary  are  real  to  us 
until  we  know  ;  the  sufferings  we  call  real  are  real  to  us  only  until  we 
know.     The  world  dreams  :  I  would  it  might  awake  out  of  this  weary 
dream  to  know.     All  is  suffering  wh  is  painful  to  us  ;  and  this  is  all 
the  evil — the  relation  to  us  wh  therefore  is  necessarily  one.     All  has 
that  element  in  it,  which,  when  we  recognize  it,  makes  us  call  it  im- 
aginary ;  we  only  need  to  recognize  the  fact,  to  be  aroused  from  our 
dream,  to  see  that  all  that  we  call  real  suffering  is  truly  such  as  we 
term  imaginary.     The  reality  to  us  (while  ignorant)  of  imaginary  suffer- 
ings or  evil,  is  most  instructive.     I  suffer;  but  there  is  no  evil,  only 
an  imaginary  evil,  because  I  do  not  know  what  is  :  a  nightmare,  in 
wh  one  struggles  and  struggles  to  be  free,  and  cannot  get  so.     Why  are 
our  struggles  vain  ?     Because  we   are  directing  our  efforts  to  the  phen- 
omena. We  cannot  regain  comfort  so;  there  is  no  fact  there  to  deal  with; 
we  only  escape  from  the  sufferings  of  a  nightmare  by  waking  up  and 
directing  our  efforts  according  to  the  fact  of  the  case.     It  is  just  so 
with  reference  to  these  evils  of  life  ;  we  cannot  escape  them,  struggle 
as  we  may,  because  we  direct  our  efforts  to  the  phenomena.     The  only 
remedy  is  to  wake  up  and  act  according  to  the  fact  of  the  case.      An 
insight  here  into  the  the  nature,  reason,  necessity  of  dreams — images 
they  are  of  the  fact,  'representations.'     Surely  they  must  be  from  the 
redemption. 

Things  are  more  than  we  imagine  them :  also,  nature  is  holiness  and 
not  contrivance ;  there  is  more  than  contrivance,  more  than  that  which 
pertains  to  the  phenomenon.  Holiness  pertains  to  the  fact,  contrivance 
only  to  the  phenomenon  ;  the  greater  excludes  the  less.  As  the  phen- 
omenon is  not,  so  contrivance  is  not ,  it  cannot  pertain  to  the  fact ; 
where  contrivance  is,  time  is,  inaction,  not  creation. — This  is  not  being 
unclothed,  but  clothed  upon :  mortality  swallowed  up  of  life. 

How  am  I  to  reconcile  this  disregard   of  the  personal  with  the  true 
place  of  love  and  kindness  ? 

People  think  the  reflective  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  or 
'  practical.'     '  What  is  the  good  of  moral  reflections,  unless  they  be 
carried  out  in  act  ?'     Now  they  may  be  mistaken  here  :  it  may  be  that 
the  physical  exists  for  the  reflective ;  the  end  may  be  not  the  attaining 
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of  such  material  results,  but  the  '  experience,'  the  subjective  state,  wh 
flows  out  of  them.      Now  if  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  practical 
may  be  neglected,  that  the  reflective  should  not  be  carried  out  into  act. 
It  is  a  wonderful  instinct,   a  glorious  illusion,  that  the  use  of  the  re- 
flective is  to  be  carried  out  in    act.     Only  by  that  carrying  out  into  act 
(wh  seems  to  us  the  end  or  object)  can  be  attained  the  basis  and  ma- 
terials for  a  higher,  truer,  larger  reflection.     This  is  the  good  of  the 
practical :  it  carries  on  and  developes  that  subjective  for  wh  jt  exists  ; 
this  imperfect  '  subjective '  only  attains  its  perfection,  its  advance,  by 
the  being  carried  into  action  :  each  '  end  '  produces  a  new  meana. — 
Here  is  the  right  relation.     Be  practical ;  but  be  so  in  the  right  way  : 
attend  to  these  physical  things,  but  understand  for  what  reason  and 
purpose :  they  are  not  an  end,  they  are  not  of  value  in  themselves,  but 
are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  that  wh  is.     There  is  more  in  them 
than  we  have  thought ;  we  must  see  more  in  them.     For  of  course  they 
lose  no  value  that  they  have,  by  being  seen  to  have  an  altogether  new 
and  higher  value  before  unseen.     "Would  he  be  thought  to  deny  the 
reality  of  a  pound,  to  be  unpractical  or  visionary,  who   should  say  to  an 
ignorant  man,  '  Do  not  use  that  sovereign  merely  for  your  amusement, 
it  has  uses  'meaning'  value  much  beyond  any  that  are  apparent  in  itself: 
it  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  metal,  it  is  a  pound '?     '  As  seeing  that  wh  is 
invisible ' — how  exactly  that  applies  to  a  man  who  shd  speak  so  of  a 
pound  :  he  sees  an  invisible  fact  respecting  it.     Wd  he  urge  inattention 
to  sovereigns,  because  he  shd  say, '  the  value  of  it  is  not  this  mere  plea- 
sure it  affords  you ;  do  not  regard  it  so  ;  see  its  relation  to  the  great 
facts  of  life '?     And  observe  how  he  wd  say,  '  Do  not  hold  it  and  keep 
it ;  give  it  up  ;  use  it.     This  thing  held  by  you  is  nothing — part  with 
it,  and  see  what  you  have  instead.'    So  is  this  physical :  it  is  our  money 
used  by  us  as  if  it  were  mere  metal,  to  please  ourselves  with  till  we  are 
tired  of  it. 

Perhaps  I  shd  not  deny  that  things  are  truly  evil,  but  show  the  es- 
sentially subjective  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  evil :  but  then  evil  be- 
longs to  the  phenomenon  necessarily  and  not  to  the  fact.  But  so  does  good 
doubtless.  Thus  we  come  to  see  how  man's  fall  made  him  '  know  good 
and  evil,'  i.  e.  made  the  phenomenon  the  fact  to  him,  caused  him,  be- 
coming dead,  to  be  so  affected ;  to  be  under  this  illusion  which  I  have 
seen  our  sensationalness  to  be.  So  God  does  not  bring  good  out  of  evil, 
but  Being,  i.  e.  Life,  out  of  this  illusion  of  good  and  evil  (death). 
Think  also  of  evil  being  necesarily  only  to  the  self.  Certainly,  if  no 
'  self,'  no  evil.  But  that  wh  is  evil  to  the  negation— what  can  that  be 
but  good  ?  _  And  how  can  Being  be  to  the  negation,  or  self,  other  than 
evil  ?  it  is  its  destruction ;  surely  that  wh  destroys  it  must  be  the  'evil' 
to  everything.  This  evil  is  the  destruction  of  self;  it  is  by  this  evil 
man  is  made  alive. 

Surely  this  not  regarding  '  self,'  wh  religion  gives  us,  wh  is  the  only 
right,  the  only  success  in  the  actual,  is  that  which  is  represented  and 
imaged  by  the  well  understood  necessity  of  not  thinking  of  self  in  order 
to  succeed  in  anything :  e.  g.  in  speaking,  a  man  must  forget  himself. 
So  for  all  things  :  to  succeed  we  must  not  be  thinking  of  self,  but  of 
the  thing.     So  religion  only  does  for  the  actual  that  wh  all  wisdom  con- 
sists in  doing  with  respect  to  the  phenomenal— delivers  Us  from  self- 
puts  us  into  true  and  right  relation  in  regard  of,  and  into  oneness  with 
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the  fact. — Yet  while  the  rectifying  consists  in  our  not  regarding  the 
self,  on  the  other  hand  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  by  the  phenomenon 
consists  in  our  regarding  the  subjective,  taking  into  account  ourselves, 
our  own  condition,  or  character,  or  mode  of  being,  as  affecting  our  per- 
ception.    There  is  a  sort  of  contradiction  here.     Yet  observe,  how  this 
rectifying  of  our  knowing  by  self-regard,  is  recognizing  a  negation  in  the 
self,  is  truly  giving  up  self,  i.  e.  giving  up  the  assertion  of  the  stability, 
life,  Being,  of  the  self.      It  is  truly  turning  away  from  self,  though  in 
form  a  turning  to  it. 

It  is  said :  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  '  evil  is  not  truly  evil,  it  is 
only  felt  as  such,'  but  this  makes  no  difference  to  the  facts — here  is  the 
evil.  This  argument,  however,  is  the  same  as  this  :  Let  it  be  that  pain 
&c.,  merely  means  things  beings  being  felt  as  evil  (which  may  not  prove 
that  they  are  in  themselves  evil);  still,  it  is  this  being  felt  as  evil,  this 
pain  and  conscious  evil,  that  we  speak  of ;  this  is  the  evil  that  we  mean 
— that  evil  is  felt.  Now  does  it  not  depend  on  why  and  for  what  end 
this  feeling  exists,  whether  it  be  rightly  regarded  as  evil  or  not  ?  if  this 
feeling  of  evil  or  illusion  exist  for  a  worthy  end,  is  it  evil  then  ?  if  it 
be  the  means  of  making  men  alive,  of  destroying  self?  Or  again,  if  it 
be  sacrifice  for  men — is  that  evil  I  could  we  do  without  it :  could  it  be 
given  up  ?  That  were  to  give  up  all.  It  only  wants  to  be  known ;  ig- 
norance only  makes  it  evil.  We  wd  have  no  ignorance,  then.  True — 
ignorance  must  cease  ;  then  the  feeling  of  evil  (i.  e.  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  for  this  is  ignorance)  ceases.  But  if  no  ignorance,  i.  e.  no 
limit,  how  any  creature  ?  wd  we  have  no  creation?  — that  were  to  have 
no  God.  We  feel  as  evil  that  wh  removes  defect  or  negation ;  we  at 
first  think  that  this  is  the  evil.  When  we  examine  further  we  no  more 
think  that  result  and  cure  evil  wh  we  feel  so — we  admit  that  necessary 
and  therefore  good ;  but  that  which  causes  and  makes  necessary  the  felt 
evil :  this,  we  say,  is  the  true  evil.  But  this  too  is  resnlt  and  cure  of 
some  former ;  and  so  we  go  on.  Nowhere  is  true  primary  evil ;  we  are 
landed  in  God's  Love  and  Being. 

There  can  be  no  evil  because  God  is,  because  He  is  Love.     Christ 
shows  that  the  Infinite  is  Love,  the  sole  fact.     That  wh  is  not  at  the 
first  cannot  be.     The  supposition  of  real  evil  agrees  with  heathenism  ; 
with  imperfect  Gods,  and  only  with  them.     If  there  be  any  real  evil, 
the  stain  of  it  must  attach  to  God.     Nothing  can  be  that  is  not  from 
Him ;  nothing  is  but  the  infinite  fact  of  Love,  in  which  this  ignorance, 
that  makes  evil  felt,  is  necessarily  included  and  involved ;  because  that 
is  from  love,  is  love  limiting  itself,  is  creation,  is  necessary  to  the  Being 
of  the  creature.     That  wh  is  not  at  the  first,  is  not  in  God,  cannot  be 
afterwards;  it  can  only  be  a  phenomenon.     From  God's  creation  or  self- 
limitation  this  must  be  ;  the  fact  must,  to  the  creatures,   produce  phna 
wh  appear  but  are  not ;  by  that-very  negation  wh  constitutes  them  this 
phenomenalness  is  involved,  this  appearing  without  being,  because  ne- 
gation or  ignorance  must  be. 

When  men  know  (believe)  that  all  evil  is  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  they  do  not  need  to  be  good  men  to  be  willing,  glad,  for  it  to  ba 
so  ;  not  to   be  good,  but  only  to  be  men — ordinary,  common-place  hu- 
manity.    This  is  man  ;  Christ  revealed  it ;  He  knew,  and  did  what 
every  man  who  knows  must  do.     So  He  said  all  who  had  His  mind 
were  the  same  as  He.     In  truth,  man  is  not  bad ;  he  is  dead,  ignorant. 
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It  is  not  making  the  bad  good— that  perhap8  were  a  hopeless  task— but 
making  the  ignorant  to  know  that  is  needed.  So  the  world  is  full  of  hope. 
Man  certainly  must  know,  and  to  know  is  to  sacrifice  self.  To  man  as  he 
is,  just  as  bad  as  He  is,  now  these  two  are  one.  Man  is  not  bad  but  dead 
—guilty  indeed,  unutterably  sunk  in  sin ;  but  this  is  done  ignorantly 
and  in  mistrust.  Make  men  to  know,  and  trust  must  follow,  and  there 
is  no  more  sin. 

But  now,  what  part  is  there  for  Satan  ?  what  is  the  Devil? 

What  is  the  defect  in  my  statement,  or  in  my  thought,  that  makes 
people  feel  that  what  I  say  is  unpractical,  goes  against  making  things 
right,  correcting  abuses,  and  generally  carrying  on  the  world  well  ?  I 
know  it  is  not  so,  but  the  very  opposite  ;  nothing  but  this  very  trust, 
belief,  and  regarding  the  fact,  will  ever  make  the  world  go  right.  The 
badness  of  it  comes  out  of  our  making  too  much  of  the  phna.  But  what 
makes  people  feel  this  ?  How  can  I  have  a  '  not  although  '  but  <  be- 
cause '  ?  Consider,  with  reference  to  this,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — 
how  the  world  '  would  not  work '  on  its  principles.  Also  think  how  our 
efforts  fail,  our  'force,'  and  only  love  truly  avails.  And  how  little  one 
person  can  do  by  himself !  In  the  total  sphere  of  our  influence  as  indi- 
viduals, even  on  the  most  common-sense  principles,  wd  not  more  £ood 
be  done  on  that  plan  than  the  other  ?  though  no  mode  of  action  of  ours 
can  do  that  wh  can  appear  much.  The  question  is,  wh  principle  adopted 
by  all,  wd  work  best  ?  And  think  again,  how  the  greatest  evils  have 
arisen  from  this  energetic  trying  to  '  make  things  right ' :  and  the  same 
thing  is  a  perpetual  source  of  lesser  evils. 

In  truth,  the  only  good  to  us  must  be  that  wh  sacrifices  and  destroys 
the  self  in  us.     This  we  should,  must  feel,  to  be  the  good,  the  best  of 
all.     The  work  of  the  world  cannot  be  done  (each  one  may  say)  till  my 
« self  is  utterly  destroyed,  till  I  too  am  redeemed,  saved  from  this  mi- 
serable bondage,  this  loathsome  death ;  most  welcome  everything  to  me 
wh  most  tends  to  destroy,  and  save  me  from,  this  my-self.     Time,  the 
physical,  must  be  to  each  individual,  till  his  self  is  gone  and  utterly  got 
rid  of. 

Now  two  difficulties  arise  here  : — (1st)  that  respecting  keeping  our 
position,  &c. ;  our  fear  lest  we  shd  not  be  able  to  pay  all  people  their 
due  :  wh  I  do  not  see  how  to  deal  with  at  present.     Perhaps  traced 
from  the  first  this  wd  become  clear.     (2nd.)  About  our  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  others'  sufferings — injuries  inflicted  on  our  friends  and  families, 
&c. :  how  shd  we  bear  them  ?      Here  Love  seems  to  come  into  conflict 
with  Love.     Is  it  that  the  true  actual  Love  must  absorb  into  itself  the 
'  physical '?     Is  it  not  that  men,  not  knowing  the  true  Love,  elevate 
into  a  false  position  that  which  only  bears  its  name,  and  is  a   disguised 
self  ?     It  must  be  self  that  makes  us  feel  more  respecting  our  relations' 
suffering  than  respecting  others'.     In  reference  to  this,  think  of  God 
giving  up  His  Son  to  suffer.     Is  there  not  an  example  here  also  ?  is  not 
this  the  true  humanity  ?     Would  it  not  have  been  according  to  our  idea 
that  God  shd  have  said,  '  No ;  I  will  sacrifice  Myself,  J  wd  suffer  ;  but 
I  cannot  let  My  Son  suffer '  ? — How  wonderful  it  is  that  to  women  is 
given  the  possibility  of  sacrificing  more  than  is  possible  to  men,  i.  e.  of 
being  more  sacrificed.     Think  how  this  comes  into  relation  with  Christ's 
sacrifice,  His  taking  our  death,  submitting  to  contact  with  sin.     Thus 
perhaps  one  gets  the  conception  of  what  God  sacrificed  for  us  in  Christ. 
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We  cannot  see  what  the  world  is  because  we  will  regard  it  in  refer- 
ence to  the  self :  we  take  the  wrong  point  of  view.     Of  course  from  the 
<  self '  view  the  world  must  be  evil.     God  is  evil,  destruction  to  '  self.' 
Thank  God  for  that :  that  viewed  in  the  self  s  behalf,  as  we  persist  in 
viewing  it,  the  world  is  evil,  dark,  mysterious,  wrong.    Yes  ;  this  world 
is  not  self :  and  we  may  be  sure  herein  that  we  shall  be  free  from  self 
in  heaven ;  viz.  that  then  all  things  shall  be  clear  and  right  to  us. — 
True  it  is,  indeed,  that  this  is  against  man's  nature  :  it  is  against  death, 
of  course ;  it  is  life,  it  is  not  oneself  that  attains  to  it ;  God  gives  Hi 
Spirit  unto  us,  who  enters  into  us,  casting  out  that  legion  of  devils,  and 
lives  and  works  in  us. 

In  those  narratives  of  the  casting  out  of  devils,  we  see  self  as  the  devil 
and  how  it  is  cast  out,  and  must  be,  if  any  life  is  to  be  in  us.     Also, 
the  evil  spirit  goes  back  to  the  man  from  whom  it  is  cast  out — when  the 
house  remains  empty.     Is  it  not  so,  when  by  self-righteousness,   self- 
effort,  the  self  is  cast  out  ?     This  is  no  deliverance  from  the  self :  the 
house  left  empty  will  but  be  filled  with  self  again,  worse  than  before. 
God  must  cast  it  out,  and  live  in  us,  and  fill  us ;  else  is  our  last  state 
worse  than  the  first.     Think  of  this  passage  :  '  When  the  evil  spirit 
goeth  out  of  a  man ';  as  if  it  were  quite  simple  and  certain  that  there 
is  one  in  man,  and  either  he  must  be  cast  out,  and  another  spirit  enter 
into  his  place,  or  he  will  retain  his  hold.     What  can  it  mean,  but  the 
self?  and  that  God  must  take  its  place  ?  I  have  thought  long  that  when 
we  came  to  know  better  we  shd  see  that  these  accounts  of  demoniacs 
were  quite  right,  and  only  wrong  to  us  by  our  ignorance. — The  self 
cannot  cast  out  the  self;  love   cannot   be   from  the  self;  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.     Love  must  come  from  without,  be  given,  poured 
into  us.     It  cannot  but  be,  if  we  believe,  and  regard  what  God  is  doing. 
Of  this  we  may  be  sure :  if  the  world  is  in  any  sense  wrong  to  us,  it 
must  be  because  we  regard  it  wrongly  ;  we  regard  it  from  the  self ;  only 
so  indeed  can  it  possibly  be  evil. 

Here  is  a  help  to  that  about  'families.'      At  present,  from  our  '  self' 
point  of  view,  other  selves  of  course  are  better  for  us  to  regard  than  our 
own ;  because  there  is  less  of  self  in  it.     But  when  we  are  delivered 
from  our  own  self,  then  other  selves  will  get  right  to  us.     It  is  like 
casting  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye  to  see  clearly. 

1  Do  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ':  i.  e.  do  not 
regard  your-self.  Why  is  the  serpent  ?  This  self  in  man  is  surely  ne- 
cessary to  him  as  a  creature.  See  in  that  consciousness  of  being  naked  the 
first  indications  of  a  regard  to  self.  How  wonderful  it  is  that  even  mo- 
desty shd  be  indicative  of  death.  Our  very  virtues  show  the  death,  the 
self-regard.  The  self  cannot  cast  out  the  self,  it  leaves  the  man  empty. 
Are  not  sin,  self-righteousness,  and  redemption,  as  the  ignorant  instinct, 
suppression,  and  interpretation  ? 

How  does  this  bear  on  the  affairs  of  life  ?     I  want  to  know  the  right 
thing  to  do  :  —  regard  the  redemption,  and  be  content ;  rejoice  to  be 
embarrassed,  and  at  a  loss ;  leave  off  thinking  of  yourself.      Do  the 
loving  thing — as  you  must  do  if  you  have  escaped  from  self. 

We  think  there  is  so  much  good  in  pleasure,  but  what  an  illusion  this 
is :  we  know  quite  differently.     If  pleasure  were  a  good,  why  not  secure 
it  anyhow?  why  not  get  drunk  now  and  then?  [I  suppose  it  no  injury 
to  health,  no  sin).     Is  it  not  better  to  be  a  man,  than  to  have  pleasure  ; 
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is  any  evil  so  great  as  being  deluded  by  pleasure,  sunk  in  that,  and  not 
appreciating  better  ?     Think  of  the  connection  of  pleasure  with  the 
self;  and  then  of  '  She  that  liveth  in  plasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.' 
"When  we  are  tempted,  we  feel  that  wh  is  good  to  the  self,  to  be  good. 
(And  so  much  the  less  true  life  and  humanity ;  so  much  it  deranges  the 
whole  order  of  Nature).      Now  this  feeling  is  the  evil  in  us.     How  are 
we  to  feel  differently  ?     Only  by  being  made  to  love. 

Do  we  not  all  know  people  who  think  themselves,  and  are  thought  by 
their  friends,  to  be  suffering  unjustly,  while  any  one  who  can  look  with 
clear  eyes  on  them  may  see  them  to  be  suffering  not  more  than  they 
deserve  ?     Now  may  it  not  be  so  with  all  that  seems  to  us  like  suffering 
undeserved  ?  trouble  inflicted  on  the  innocent — that  great  mystery  of 
the  world.     What  we  know  is  that  it  seems  to  the  sufferer  and  his  fellow 
men  to  be  unjust  and  undeserved.      It  seems  so  to  us  ;  but  does  that 
prove  it  to  be  so  ?     May  it  not  be  that,  to  any  Being  seeing  truly,  all 
that  is  suffered  wd  be  even  perfectly  just ;  deserved  and  more  than  de- 
served ?     Is  this  the  truth  of  what  people  say  sometimes  :  that,  as  to- 
wards God,  all  suffering  is  only  just  ?     Can  it  be  thus  :  as  all  suffering 
can  be  only  to  or  thro'  a  self,  so  it  cannot  possibly  be  unjust ;  to  those 
identified  with  self,  in  that  very  fact,  all  the  suffering  that  can  ensue 
must  be  justified  ?  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  makes  us  selves  and  sub- 
ject to  suffering.     Is  it  not  by  a  moral  condition,  deserving  all  suffering, 
that  we  become  'self?     It  is  the  sin  of  humanity  makes  it  'self; 
rightly  is  it  punished  therefore,  in  all  or  any  <  selves.' 

Thus  do  we  see  yet  more  the  fact  of  sacrifice  as  universal.    Innocent 
sufferers  bear  the  penalty  of  the  sin  of  man.     We  do  not  know  what 
may  be  deserved  in  that  very  becoming  such  as  identifies  a  man  with 
self.     Perhaps  no  suffering  can  befall  the  truly  innocent,  for  in  true  in- 
nocence (freeness  from  self),  no  suffering  is  possible  ;  and  when  it  is 
possible  then  is  it  necessarily  just.      It  is  the  diversity  of  individuals, 
the  idea  of  individual  responsibility,  perplexes  us  here.     [Where  self 
is,  there  is  individuality,  limit :  now  God  is  not  individual,  nor  limited.  J 
As  we  see,  self  feels  God's  act  as  evil ;  and  if  so,  surely  suffering  must 
be  just  to  it.  It  is  not  the  man  suffers,  only  the  self;  the  man  is  glorified 
in  that  suffering.  As  we  say  of  Christ :  the  Divine  did  not  suffer  in  His 
Passion;  it.was  glorified.  So  each  man  is  an  Incarnation.  The  truly  human 
or  Divine  is  glorified ;  only  the  self  is  crucified.  There  is  no  true  hard- 
ship :  we  shall  be  glad  for  all  this  suffering. 

I  think  we  shall  never  get  right  until  we  do  truly  feel  about  the  self 
as  a  personal  enemy,  trying  to  draw  us  into  slavery  and  destroy  us ;  and 
that  all  that  is  man  in  us  is  against  it ;  so  that  we  shd  ever  recognize 
the  voice  of  self  as  that  of  an  enemy,  as  the  temptation  to  death ;  all 
yielding  to  self  as  abnegation  and  denial  of  humanity.     So  in  every 
case  we  shd  feel :  now  humanity  shall  be,  man's  life  and  Being  shall  be 
in  me ;  no  devil  shall  destroy  it.     '  This  self  is  a  devil ' :  when  we  find 
that  out,  with  what  glad,  yet  awful  amazement  it  strikes  us — fearful  in- 
deed, and  terrible,  but  yet  replete  with  joy.     What  a  sense  of  deliver- 
ance, of  hope  and  relief,  it  brings  with  it.     It  is  indeed  glad  tidings ; 
it  makes  the  world,  and  all  our  thoughts,  hopes,   desires,  prospects, 
our  very  Being  new ;  we  see  so  differently  ;  our  whole  conceptions  of 
good  and  evil  are  altered  ;  we  are  right  to  the  universe ;  we  are  to  it 
as  God  is.    '  This  self,  that  I  have  taken  for  the  man,  is  devil,  Hot  man, 
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not  my  true  Being/  Here  is  Christ's  revelation  of  God  and  man  : 
man's  Being  is  not  this  self;  man  condemns  it,  in  '  conscience  ;'  that  is 
the  voice  of  God,  because  the  voice  of  man.  The  true  Being  of  man  is 
Divine  :  this  also  Christ  reveals.  When  man  is  and  acts  in  us,  that  is 
God.  In  giving  up  self  to  the  man  we  yield  it  to  God — nothing  less; 
nor  can  we  otherwise  escape  from  self,  The  only  escape  from  self  is  in 
being  one  with  God. 

It  is  no  pain,  effort,  self-denial,  to  God  to  give.  Here  I  see  the 
Tightness  of  those  who  who  will  not  admit  God  truly  suffering.  It  is 
very  right  and  profound  (the  woman  is  in  it) ;  it  means  that  they  will 
not  allow  God  to  have  or  be  a  self ;  therefore  no  self-sacrifice  of  God — 
not  even  in  giving  His  Son?  surely  not.  There  was  self-sacrifice  in 
Him  after  He  had  taken  the  self,  the  flesh,  upon  Him.  But  in  God 
not  self-sacrifice,  only  revelation — showing  us  what  He  is — that  His 
life,  His  joy,  is  giving  His  life. 

And  now  a  trueness  in  pantheism  seems  to  come  to  view  again :  it  is 
a  revelation  of  God  that  shows  Him  taking  self  upon  Him.  Man  is  this: 
God  with  the  self  taken  upon  Him,  God  subjected  to  death.     So  this 
miserable  human  life  is  truly  a  revelation  of  God — God  subjected  to 
self.     Christ  reveals  man,  shows  him  to  be  God  subjected  to  self,  God 
giving  His  life :  but  that  is  God  :  it  is  God's  Being  thus  to  give.     In 
the  very  fact  of  the  Being  of  God  is  involved  this  sad  humanity  :  the 
Divine  giving  its  life. 

One  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  self,  and  fails ;  and  we  think  this  is  such 
a  pity.  But  it  is  only  as  we  cannot  get  rid  of  an  illusion  or  hypothesis 
until  we  know  the  fact ;  of  course  until  we  have  the  right  knowledge, 
the  right  Being,  we  cannot,  must  not,  get  rid  of  it ;  it  ought  to  plague 
and  enslave  us.  So  with  regard  to  human  sin  :  would  we  have  men 
do  right  while  they  are  wrong  ?  There  is  imperfection  to  be  removed  ; 
there  must  be  sin. 

Talent  is  doing,  genius  is  suffering.  This  puts  suffering  in  its  right 
light.  For  see :  it  is  genius  does  the  work  of  the  world  ;  talent  exists 
only  for  it,  is  of  no  use  save  as  laying  a  basis  for  the  work  of  genius. 
So  man's  work  is  done,  not  by  doing  but  by  suffering.  It  is  by  what 
we  bear  the  world  is  redeemed ;  our  doing  is  very  unimportant,  in 
itself  of  no  value ;  but  it  is  in  our  suffering  God's  work  is  fulfilled ;  for 
suffering  the  world  exists ;  then  we  are  used;  God's  work  is  done  in  us; 
in  our  suffering  is  the  Being  of  the  universe.  Christ  was  a  sufferer, 
not  a  doer.  What  He  did  was  of  little  moment  comparatively,  and  of 
little  efficacy ;  its  use  was  not  for  itself  but  to  reveal  the  true  meaning 
and  value  of  His  suffering. 

In  delirium  tremens,  both  sight  and  touch  may  be  under  illusion.  Is 
it  not  disease  that  makes  us  perceive  that  wh  is  not  ?  so  we,  perceiving 
matter,  are  diseased.  And  Christ,  in  saving  us,  raises  us  to  a  new  state, 
gives  us  a  life  not  physical,  and  giving  us  new  Being,  necessarily  gives 
us  new  perception. 

Seeing  the  fact  of  the  world,  and  what  man  has  to  learn,  one  can  see 
why  and  how  all  superstitions  are  and  must  have  been.  Nothing  is 
more  wonderful,  and  beautiful  indeed,  than  how  much  is  accomplished  by 
illusions  :  e.  g.  Death  as  a  punishment:  the  illusion  that  it  is  an  evil — 
what  a  use  it  gives  to  it.  Illusions  belong  to  this  state,  and  are  appro- 
priate, it  being  one  of  illusion.  When  sin  is  from  illusion  as  to  the 
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good,  well  may  punishment  be  from  illusion  also.  How  powerful  illusions 
have  been  and  are  ;  what  a  part  they  play  in  man's  history.     So  one 
sees  superstition  better — its  naturalness,  conformity  to  man's  state.      It 
surely  is  right  that,  as  he  is  now,  illusions  (such  as  superstition  deals 
with)  shd  move  him.     And  such  illusions  too  :  they  are  complementary 
to,  and  necessarily  arising  out  of,  those  illusions  wh  make  this  world 
merely  material.     Regarding  this  as  he  does,  man  must  be,  ought  to  be, 
haunted  by  visions  of  a  chimerical  future.     This  is  the  case  equally  to 
the  Christian  and  to  the  heathen ;  nor  is  there  any  deliverance  from  it 
but  in  being  awakened  to  see  this  truly.     It  is  not  the  illusions  re- 
specting the  '  unseen  world  '  that  should  chiefly  attract  our  attention 
or  wonder,  but  the  illusions  respecting  this  world  wh  necessitate  them. 
The  use  and  meaning  of  those  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  these,  wh  are  of 
more  consequence. 

I  do  not  say  the  world  is  evil ;  I  do  not  'make  it  out  bad  ;'  I  say  it 
is  hell.      Hell  is  not  evil,  hell  is  heaven  felt  as  evil.      Must  not 
hell  be  feeling  love  as  evil  ?     So  this,  wh  is  the  fact  of  God's  love  and 
redemption,  is  evil  to  us.     Is  it  not  often  evil  to  a  child  that  its  father 
loves?  (e.  g.  loves  the  other  children).     'A  father's  love  may  make  him 
chastise  a  child ;  so  his  love  is  evil  to  it.     What  is  wanted  is  such  a 
change  in  it  that  the  father's  love  should  not  demand  his  doing  such 
things.     "We  are  such  that  God's  love  is  necessarily  in  form  of  chastise- 
ment ;  we  want  to  be  so  altered  that  it  may  be  no  longer  necessary  for 
God,  in  his  love,  to  do  such  things  to  us.'    So  people  speak  :  but  is  not 
this  just  the  wrong  thing  to  think  ?       Is  not  this  making  God  act  in 
time  ?     It  is  our  perceiving  wrongly,  we  need  to  be  delivered  from — 
from  that  death  wh  makes  the  sensational,  and  therefore  pain.     It  is 
not  that  God  shd  do  otherwise,  on  account  of  our  altering ;  but  that 
•we  should  alter,  and  feel,  as  it  truly  is,  that  wh  He  does. 

About  the  material  things  being  forms  of  the  actual,  or  forms  in  wh 
'  we  perceive '  the  eternal :  is  it  rather  this  :  that  our  perceiving  so  is  a 
form  of  the  actual,  i.  e.  redemption ;  just  as  our  feeling  evil  is  a  form 
in  wh  we  perceive  the  fact.  This  is  a  help  towards  that  puzzle  of  how 
the  fact  of  '•  things  '  is  spiritual. 

Is  there  not  even  something  good  in  ignoring  the  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice  ?  That  idea  of  'virtue' — how  it  goes  with  the  thought 
and  feelnig  of  self:  '  I  am  good.'  There  shd  be  no  'I,'  no  goodness; 
but  just  this:  God  shall  act,  not  the  self;  here  shall  be  man,  man's 

true  Being  and  action  and  life,  not  '  I '  at  all.     Well  has put 

it,  that  the  only  way  of  escaping  from  selfishness  is  to  feel  that  we 
have  nothing  to  get — God  has  saved  us  absolutely.      The  only  deliver- 
ance from  self  must  be  by  feeling  that  we  have  all ;  that  there  is  no- 
thing to  get,  that  God's  love  is  perfect,  infinite,  and  is  wholly  ours ; 
that  man  is  redeemed.     This  is  how  Christianity  can  make  the  world 
holy,  free  from  self :  because  it  reveals  to  men  that  they  have  all,  that 
all  is  good  ;  winning  love  by  love. 

In  reference  to  the  eternal  heavenly  state,  there  can  be  no  wanting  ; 
because  in  the  very  fact  of  the  self  regard,  of  the  wanting,  in  any  need 
or  desire  for  the  physical,  the  physical  as  it  were  becomes.  Thus  we 
see  again  the  fall.  At  once  the  universe  is  inert  to  such  a  Being.  So 
there  can  be  no  want :  in  the  very  want  is  the  supply ;  pleasures  come 
with  that  misery,  good  necessarily  with  that  evil.  To  the  self  there  is 
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at  once,  and  necessarily,  an  inert,  physical  world — i.  e.  just  such  an  ex- 
perience as  ours — being  born,  bred,  enjoying  life,  &c.      For  redemption 
also  is  necessary:  God  could  not  leave  a  creature  so.     And  so  surely 
one  may  come  to  see  how  the  physical,  the  material,  must  be  altogether 
such  as  it  it :   such  gravitation,  and  all  minor  forces  (involved  in  it)  ; 
such  orbs  in  space,  systems,  galaxies.    We  shall  see  how  the  fact  (to  be 
inert,  in  space)  must  be  just  such. 

We  think :  if  men  would  but  do  the  right  thing  at  once,  it  wd  be  so 
much  better.  But  then  we  shd  not  have  man.  [And,  by  the  bye,  how 
does  any  one  of  us  know  that  our  being  at  all — being  born — is  not  due 
to  sins  and  crimes  of  men  in  times  past  ?]  This  feeling  of  ours  of  course 
goes  with  the  idea  that  man  has  now  his  true  Being.  Being  negation, 
there  must  be  the  wrong-going,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

If  we  say :  the  world  is  God's  act,  and  must  be  perfect,  tho'  we  feel 
it  evil ;  people  feel  that  is  against  all  practical  efforts :  just  as,  if  you 
deny  matter,  they  think  you  deny  the  reality  of  the  world.      It  is  some 
established  misconception,  wh  it  were  interesting  to  trace.     Is  it  that 
[as  the  denial  of  matter  has  been  represented  idealistically],  the  faith 
in  God  has  been  presented  in  the  form  of  passiveness  and  neglect  ?  is 
there  thus  a  connection  which  arises  in  people's  minds,  apart  from  the 
reason  of  the  case  ?     The  fact  is  certainly  the  other  way ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  is  truly  the  practical  doctrine.     Who  works  so  well  as  he 
who  believes  that  God  rules  ? 

How  curious  is  our  liking  wrong  and  injustice — its  being  pleasant  to 
us,  to  our  '  advantage '  or  pleasure ;  and  yet  to  every  one  else  it  is 
merely  evil :  it  affects  all  others  painfully,  ourselves  pleasantly.      This 
being  pleasant  to  us  is  the  evil.     We  must  trace  what  causes  and  is  this 
difference.     Is  it  not  that  it  is  seen  by  all  but  us  as  unnatural ;  as  not 
one  with  the  course  of  nature  ?    Our  conscience  rebuking  us  is  as  others, 
or  as  man,  or  Nature.     Is  it  not  as  if  something  were  wanting,  or  Na- 
ture there  were  altered  ?  a  defect  by  the  '  I '  wh  likes  this,  and  to  wh, 
therefore,  of  course  the  blame  is  attached  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  wh  is  dealt  with  accordingly,  as  in  all  other  cases  the  cause  of 
an  evil  is;  i.e.  it  is  destroyed  :  this  is  very  good,  only  people  dream  of  a 
physical  destroying,  whereas  the  only  destruction  possible  is  spiritual, 
i.  e.  saving,  making  alive  ;  it  is  destroying  death. 

As  Emerson  notes,  man  is  always  trying  to  separate  the  pleasure  from 
the  work,  the  surface  from  the  substance.     But  why  ?  what  condition 
of  him  necessitates  this  ?     Surely  our  liking  this  proves  something  re- 
specting us  :  what  is  this  illusion  ?     Observe  again  :  all   unright  plea- 
sure brings  its  pain,  is  pleasant  now,  painful  hereafter  :   right  action  is 
painful  now,  pleasant  hereafter.     There  is  no  avoiding  that  pain ;  it  is 
absolutely  in  our  present  state.     We  want  the  pleasure  without  the  suf- 
fering, but  it  cannot  be  got ;   good  and  evil  must  go  together  while  we 
are  what  we  are.     It  is  only  by  Love  that  the  evil  can  be  avoided  ;  only 
by  our  not  wanting  can  there  be  pleasure  with  no  denial.     So  the  true 
Being  of  man  clearly  is  in  this  Love,  wh  makes  the  going  without  un- 
right pleasure  no  pain  to  him.       For  merely  passively  not  to  want  is, 
not  to  be  man — man  wd  not  be  so  at  all ;  for  this  physical  life  of  man 
consists  in  '  wanting.'      So  man  can  only  be  and  be  freed  from  pain  and 
evil,  by  having  that  life,  that  condition  of  being,  wh  prevents  his  want- 
ing the  unright. 
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Only  enthusiasm  can  truly  raise  a  man  above  enslavement  to  himself, 
and  his  wants  and  pleasures — can  free  him.     And  our  Christianity,  the 
individual  saving  from  punishment  and  hope  of  felicity,  will  not,  does 
not,  cannot,  give  us  enthusiasm — not  lastingly :  it  may  for  a  timo,  but 
it  dies  away.     We  want  another  salvation  to  set  us  truly  free.     This  is 
in  the  absolute  salvation  :  it  is  an  unending,  unfailing  source  of  enthu- 
siasm, worthier,  larger,  more  inspiring,  and  ever  new,  ever  growing, 
ever  afresh  revealed.     Think  what  interest  it  must  give  to  life,  to  all 
events  great  and  small,  pleasant  and  painful,  near  or  remote,  to  see  in 
them  all  God  redeeming  man — to  watch  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose. 
Everything  imparts  to  us  a  new  and  burning  zeal  and  joy.    Enthusiasm 
cannot  cool.     The  world  is  full  of  God's  glory,  and  how  can  we  be  dull 
and  unconcerned  ?  the  wonderful  fact  so  grows  upon  our  perception,  we 
cannot  but  be  overwhelmed  with  emotion.     How  could  we  have  such 
dull  meetings,  with  nothing  to  talk  about,  or  only  these  paltry    in- 
terests, or  some  things  to  lament  and  groan  over  ?     It  could  not  be. 
"We  have  no  interest  in  life,  and  how  shd  we  ?     What  an  emphatic  con- 
demnation of  our  piety  are  our  hymns  of  praise — all  about  how  happy 
we  ought  to  be. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  our  passions  or   desires   are   absolute :  equally 
'  passions '  in  all  cases,  whether  the  gratification  is  right  or  not,  there 
is  equally  the  pleasure.      And  it  must  be  so  ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
passional.     So,  while  there  is  physical  or  passional  there  must  be  desire 
against  right,  i.  e.  must  be  strife ;  so  virtue  is  not  possibly  the  highest, 
for  it  involves  this  strife :  the  regarding  it  so  is  our  necessary  mistake. 
Virtue  exists  only  with  our  inclination  to  evil,  i.  e.  with  imperfection, 
or  in  process  of  becoming :  and,  as  conscious,  does  it  not  involve '  con- 
scious becoming,'  becoming  thro'  self-consciousness  ?     Here  is  an  insight 
into  the  free-will,  self-action,  right  and  wrong,  &c. 

What  I  want  to  have  shown  to  me  is  the  fact  of  these  physical  things, 
what  they  are.     Not  the  Divine  significance  in  the  facts,  but  the  Divine 
fact  in  the  phenomena. — Our  view  is  constantly  perverted,  because  we 
are  looking  for  the  good  bearing  on  this  physical  condition  of  man :  we 
'  do  not  see  how  the  things  make  us  (or  other  men)  better.'      We 
shall  never  see,  until  we  can  learn  that  the  end  is  to  get  us  out  of  this 
state  altogether ;  to  wh  end  man  must  be  made  worse  as  well  as  better. 
He  cannot  be  perfect  while  he  has  this  passional  nature.      We  fancy 
that  he  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  material  by  some  change  of  that  wh  is 
around  him ;  but  it  is  only  change  of  himself  that  can  do  this ;  it  is 
his  own  state  alone  makes  him  to  be  in  the  material ;  (i.e.  man,  not  the 
individual).     Here  is  the  idea  of  election  :  that  some  few  are  saved 
now  in  this  physical  state  ;  while  man  continues  so  that  the  individual 
cannot  escape  from  it.      We  must  see  that  God's  will  is  done ;  so  shall 
we  see  that  His  will  is  not  that  men  shd  be  made  '  better ';  it  is  more 
often  that  they  grow  worse.     It  must  be.    His  will  is  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie,  and  be  judged,  &c. :  there  is  no  salvation  otherwise.  Here 
is  the  fearfulness  and  awfulness  of  God's  judgments.  What  anew  feeling 
it  wd  give  us  respecting  sin  and  crime  if  we  looked  on  it  in  this  light. 
The  will  of  God  respecting  the  disciples  was,  their  salvation. 

People  feel  that  they  have  to  strive,  not  merely  to  be  passive.  And 
rightly  so  :  we  have  to  strive,  but  it  is  to  get  rid  of  self,  to  yield  our- 
selves up,  to  have  God  act  in  us.  It  is  a  strife  with  the  self,  not  a 
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strife  to  act  by  the  self.     '"Work,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you'; 
and  not  only  to  do  but  to  will. 

Not  indeed,  that  we  have  not  often  to  strive  to  '  act  right,'  as  of  our- 
selves. This  is  not  to  be  ignored ;  but  it  shd  be  understood.  No  such 
acting  is  being  holy,  no  such  striving  can  attain  holiness.  The  holiness 
is  only  when  there  is  no  more  a  strife,  when  the  will  of  God  is  done 
from  the  heart,  when  it  is  liked — wh  no  striving  can  attain.  All  this 
striving  proves  unholiness,  and  is  not  and  cannot  be  (directly)  a  means 
even  to  holiness  :  indirectly  it  is  so,  doubtless.  Also,  it  is  unutterably 
better  so  to  strive,  than  to  do  wrong.  We  must  do  this,  and  it  is  good  ; 
(i.  e.  as  compared  with  sinning,  as  part  of  the  physical — it  is  relatively 
good)  ;  but  it  is  not  holiness.  The  idea  of  its  being  so  puts  the  physical 
and  external  altogether  in  the  wrong  place ;  it  involves  that  this  phy- 
sical is  man's  '  life.'  In  other  words,  the  value  of  doing  right  by  effort 
is  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end ;  it  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  as  a  means 
it  is  invaluable.  Its  chief  good  is,  that  thro'  it  perhaps  is  best  attained 
the  true  holiness — the  casting  out  of  self — the  doing  God's  will  from 
the  heart ;  the  ceasing  to  have  to  strive  to  do  right. 

The  '  Ideal '  doctrine — the  conception  of  our  being  brought  so  near 
God  by  that  wh  is  beautiful,  good,  pleasant — is  heathenism.     This  was 
the  best  thing  men  could  do  before  Christ  had  revealed  Life  and  Being 
to  them,  so  that  they  could  know  the  fact  of  the  world.     They  divided 
things  into  two  portions,  a  good  and  a  bad ;  then  they  dressed  up  the 
good  in  all  the  splendours  their  imagination  could  devise,  and  kept  the 
bad  (the  Hell)  out  of  sight.     They  were  right  enough ;  but  it  is  pitiful 
for  Christians.     The  root  of  it  is  the  idea  that  the  physical  Being  is  the 
Life  ;  that  flesh  and  blood  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    It  is 
natural  enough,  beautiful  enough,  but  it  is  a  gilded  lie.    History  shows 
it.     Where  has  there  been  most  splendour,  most  beauty  and  harmony 
and  exquisite  loveliness  of  art  and  of  nature,  but  where  sin  and  lust 
and  cruelty  have  attained  their  utmost  intensity  ?     There  is  no  need  to 
say  another  word.     Except  this :  that  when  God  shows  us  the  Divine, 
He  shows  It  '  hanging  on  a  tree.'     How  that  must  have  startled  the 
old  luxurious,  beauty-loving,  heathen  world  !  and  us  it  would  startle 
hardly  less,  if  we  could  see  what  it  truly  means. 

Understanding  the  redemption  of  the  world,  one  can  understand  all 
things :  it  is  these  very  things ;  how  people  are  lost  and  sacrificed,  e.g. 
I  note  in  myself — have  not  I  learnt  by  their  experience  ?    Look  at  that 
sad  wreck  of  Coleridge.     Is  not  the  world  the  wiser  ?  has  not  he  taught 
us,  by  his  dying,  Life  ?  what  we  could  not  know  otherwise,  yet  what 
we  must  know.     Do  we  not  know,  therefore,  why  that  was  ?     What 
perplexes  us,  are  two  things :  (1)  that  we  do  not  understand  about  the 
individual  being  sacrificed;  feeling  that  evil,  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  not 
so.     (2)  The  idea  of  the  everlasting  absolute  ruin;  the  negation  of  the 
redemption,  i.  e.  of  the  death.     And  (3)  included  in  this,  the  idea  of 
sinful  action,  not  as  a  result  of  wickedness,  but  as  that  wh  causes  it  as 
it  were ;  not  seeing  that  a  man  is  not  wicked  because  he  does  wicked 
things,  but  that  he  does  wicked  things  because  he  is  wicked. 

Now  in  myself  I  have  an  example  how  the  attending  to  self,  the 
getting  the  physical,  is  truly,  and  may  be  to  us,  a  form  of  the  spirit- 
ual— the  very  fact  of  self-sacrifice  and  Being.  This  apparent  difficulty 
is  reconciled  :  is  is  a  '  mode '  in  wh  the  Divine  may  be — w,  t°  us- 
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I  think  the  moral  order  of  the  world  is  beautiful :  that  the  perfect- 
ness  and  order  are  even  most  manifest  here  in  what  we  do  not  like,  and 
so  call  evil ;  in  the  trials,  sacrifices,  losses,  sufferings.  Every  one  seems 
to  have  for  his  trials  just  those  he  most  requires,  wh  are  what  he  ought 
to  have,  i.  e.  wh  he  can  least  bear  :  those,  in  a  word,  wh  touch  the  self 
most  nearly.  This  that  we  call  evil  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  it  is 
only  that  we  do  not  like  it. 

That  wh  is  the  right  to  us  is  the  necessary  in  Nature.     The   right  is 
the  form  in  wh  that  '  necessary ' — that  actual — presents  itself  to  the 
4  self.'     So  in  doing  right  we  are  one  with  Nature  ;  if  not,  there  is  a 
negation  in  respect  to  us,  to  our  '  consciousness.'     "Wheresoever  Being 
is,  there  the  right  is  ;  the  right  is  the  necessary  and  only  necessary. 
That  mere  passive  necessity  with  wh  Science  deals  is  wholly  a  fiction. 
Where  Being  is,  there  is  action;   i.  e.  right.     The  right  is  that  which 
ought  to  be  necessary  ;  i.  e.  it  ought  to  be  [to  be,  and  to  be  necessary, 
being  one].     And  this  '  ought '  [or  '  owed  ']  implies  a  want  or  absence. 
It  is  what  wd  be  necessary,  if  humanity  truly  were,  i.  e.  were  perfect : 
if  we  were  truly  man  this  ought  to  be,  wd  necessarily  be.     But  now  it 
is  not  necessary,  it  may  be  or  may  not  be.     This  conception  of  passive 
necessity,  wh  is  affirmed  of  the  external  percept,  comes  into  question, 
and  is  rejected:  in  this  '  non-necessariness  '  that  passive  necessity  is  re- 
garded.    How  comes  this,  wh  is  wholly  a  fiction,  thus  to  be  suggested  ? 

With  regard  to  feeling  and  sympathizing  with  unfortunate  and  pain- 
ful things — it  is  not  that  that  I  complain  of,  but  the  not  having  faith  ; 
the  feeling  that  they  must  be  as  we  perceive  them,  the  self-assertion, 
the  not  being  satisfied  that  God  has  done  them.  I  would  they  were  felt, 
and  so  deeply  that  we  were  compelled  to  see  them  differently.  I  would 
have  thorn  felt  more,  so  that  they  could  not  be  endured  as  we  see  them. 

Evil  deeds  or  sins  are  necessary  in  the  world's  history  :  war,  e.  g.,  as 
a  means  of  civilization.     This  is  to  prove  to  us  that  man  is  not  in  a 
right,  living,  state,  or  these  things  could  not  be  necessary. 

See  how  we  are  mocked.     The  inconvenience  and  trial,  e.  g.,  of  not 
having  money  enough ;  and  yet  to  have  money  enough  does  not  give  us 
pleasure  corresponding.     There  is  pleasure  in  having  it  if  we  have  been 
inconvenienced  by  want  of  it.     That  is  just  the  nature  of  pleasure — 
any  man  may  have  it  who  first  has  suffering.     Illusions  are  sources  of 
intensest  pleasure  and  pain.     Not  to  mention  dreams,  and  such  things, 
think  of  the  man's  delight  who  thought  his  legs  were  shot  away  when 
he  found  they  were  not.  Was  not  that  illusion  a  source  of  the  extremest 
pleasure  to  him  ?     So,  that  the  physical  is  the  source  of  such  pleasure 
or  misery,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  illusion. 

Here  is  the  place  for  bringing  to  bear  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of 
the  moral  sense — here,  upon  the  phenomena  of  human  life.     This  wh 
appears  cannot  be  the  fact.     It  cannot  be  God's  world  ;  this  miserable, 
baffled,  sinful,  wrong-going  humanity.     There  is  something  here  we  do 
not  know.  Wre  must  make  the  intellect  work  upon  this,  until  it  displays 
it  in  some  way  wh  the  heart  can  accept.     And  how  beautifully  and  per- 
fectly that  fact  of  man's  death  does  it— the  death,  too,  seen  as  a  part  of 
the  infinite  life.     This  is  interpretation  :  instead  of  this  '  appearance  ' 
we  have  a  fact  wh  causes  it  to  be  the  appearance,   and  this   fact  the 
moral  sense  can  accept. 

W  e  must  be  different  before  these  earthly  things  can  cease  to  be  good  to 
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us:  to  us  as  we  are  they  are  good.  "We  must  be  like  Christ;  they  were  not 
good  to  Him,  or  He  wd  have  had  them:  it  is  to  Satan  the  kingdoms  and 
the  glory  of  them  are  given.  Here  our  view  perplexes  the  relation  of 
God  in  Christ :  we  think  His  special  work  made  Him  give  up  the  good 
things ;  we  do  not  see  that  He  revealed  God.  His  taking  our  death  it 
was  wh  made  those  things  '  good  '  to  Him,  made  Him  suffer.  He  showed 
us  man — to  God  and  true  living  man  these  things  are  not  good. 

"We,  thinking  that  we,  and  therefore  the  phna,  are  the  true  Being — 
that  wh  God  pronounced  good — think  it  part  of  our  religion  to  praise 
the  world  and  find  it  good  :  it  is  our  way  of  giving  glory  to  God.  But 
God  repudiates  our  praise  ;  He  says  it  is  an  evil  world,  given  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Evil  One ;  that  the  whole  creation  groans  and  longs  to 
be  delivered,  that  He  must  make  it  new. — If  God  wanted  adulation,  wd 
He  tell  us  ?  has  He  not  '  angels  '  to  sing  His  praise  ?  "We  think  this  is 
the  best  that  God  can  do,  and  therefore  will  not  have  it  reduced  to 
mere  necessity.  It  is  not  so  ;  this  world  bears  the  impress,  not  of  God's 
life,  but  of  our  death.  It  is  not  God's  world,  but  what  man  makes  of 
God's  world :  the  stain  of  sin  goes  deeper  than  we  think. 

God  gives  us  to  redeem  the  world  :  so  infinitely  and  inconceivably 
great  a  gift  for  us,  considering  what  we  are.     But  it  is  God  who  gives 
it ;  it  has  no  reference  to  us  or  our  deserts  ;  it  is  for  Christ's  sake  and 
His  own  Xame's  sake.     How  make  people  good  but  by  giving   to  them 
the  care  of  others  ?  we  redeem  them  by  making  them  redeemers. 

The  thinking  this  is  the  true  right  state  of  man,  only  marred  by  sin, 
makes  us  imagine  that  it  wd  be  all  so  good,  so  pleasant,  if  we  could 
only  get  it  right,  as  it  ought  to  be  or  might  be,  without  being  essentially 
different.      So  that  we  will  not  believe  but  that  if  we  could  get  these 
things  in  a  certain  way  all  wd  be  well.     Thus  there  is  ever  disappoint- 
ment, because  men  are  all  grasping  at  these  things  and  do  not  know  any 
better.     They  feel  them,  and  think  them  actual.     While  in  the  flesh 
we  cannot  help  feeling  them  actual :  this  it  is  constitutes  us  physical ; 
but  we  can  think  them  not  actual,  we  can  regard  them  otherwise.    This 
is  the  struggle  of  the  flesh  and  spirit.     All  this  grasping — that  makes 
all  the  misery  and  will  not  let  the  world  get  truly  better,  only  changes 
the  form  of  the  ineradicable  evil — depends  on  our  illusion  about  these 
things  :  that  if  we  could  have  them  somehow  it  wd  be  good. 

After  all,  that  cruel  materialist  satire  on  humanity,  that  pitiless  sar- 
casm of  men  of  the  world,  about  the  selfishness  of  all — has  truth  on 
its  side.     It  is  right ;  and  this  is  its  point — that  man  must  be  made  dif- 
ferent before  he  can  be  good,  or  even  better.      He  must  be  made^  for  to 
become  so  by  his  own  act  wd  imply  the  goodness.     Yet  there  is  no  rea- 
son, I  think,  why,  even  without  being  different  or  better,  there  shd  not 
be  a  much  better  practical  life ;  a  seeking  of  others'  pleasure  rather 
than  of  our  own,  wh  all  experience  proves  to  be  the  best  and  greatest 
happiness.     To  argue  the  contrary  from  man's  present  ways,  is  like  ar- 
guing that  children  who  are  greedy  can  never  become  polite.    Why  shd 
not  man  be  polite  in  great  things  as  well  as  little  ones  ?  if  the  sacrifice 
is  greater  so  also  is  the  reward.    Self  sacrifice  is  but  politeness  in  refer- 
ence to  the  'great,'  the  giving  up  our  great  interests,  I  mean.     [How 
often  that  goes  with  absence  of  politeness  in  Kite  things,  and  vice  versa.] 
Phenomenal  people,  who  cannot  understand,  and  who  blame  sacrificing 
material  interests  for  moral  or  social  ends,  are  like  people  who,  not  being 
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able  to  see  anything  beyond  the  mere  sensual,  should  be  astonished  and 
confounded  at  a  polite  man,  shd  charge  him  with  neglect,  and  often  not 
of  himself  only,  but  of  his  own  family.     The  case  simply  being  that 
the  polite  man  has  perceptions  wh  the  vulgar  greedy  man  has  not ;  he 
acts  in  reference  to  other  objects  ;  he  has  more  life,  more  Being ;  he 
comes  nearer  to  manhood.  [The  vulgar  man  is  not  necessarily  the  worse 
man  of  the  two  ;  he  may  be  the  better.]    By  looking  thus  on  politeness 
as  an  image,  one  may  see  more  in  it  than  before. — Between  a  polite  and 
a  vulgar  man  the  case  cannot  be  argued.  :  the  only  thing  is,  Can  you 
give  the  latter  the  new  perceptions  ?  has  he  it  in  him  ?     And  the  only 
way  to  give  it,  is  by  association.     Is  it  not  thus  Grod  gives  us  the  new 
perceptions  ?  by  association,  by  companionship  ;  by  giving  us  Christ  for 
our  example,  that  we  may  learn  of  Him ;  thro'  Him  coming  to  perceive 
the  before  unseen  facts  and  relationships  of  our  existence. 

Here  is  the  struggle  of  the  actual  religion,  i.  e.  of  Christianity :  to 
make  people  see  and  believe  that  what  we  feel  to  be  good  or  evil  is  not 
truly  so,  being  all  forms  of  the  sole  best  fact — the  redemption   of  man. 
(For  the  redemption  is  the  spiritual  to  us  ;  not  that  it  is  the  fact,  the 
eternal  itself;  it  is  a  form  of  that.     The  fact,  or  eternal,  or  spiritual, 
is  to  us  in  the  form  of  man's  redemption.     Here  is  the  idea  of  '  forms 
of  forms  ':  e.  g.  form  of  revolution  wh  is  form  of  motion,  wh  is  form  of 
vibration:  illustrated  by  fluxion  of  fluxion.]     But  this  redemption  of 
man,  wh  is  a  form  of  the  spiritual,  is  the  fact  of  all  our  experience,  the 
fact  of  wh  all  this  earthly  life  is  a  form  ;  though  it  is  not  the  very  ulti- 
mate fact ;  is  not  that  Jehovah — Being  ? 

I  like  that  idea  of  compensation— that  all  men  enjoy  all    human 
pleasure  in  their  time  and  turn.     How  it  increases  sympathy,  takes 
away  envy.     All  these  things  that  look  so  glorious,  so  delightful,  let 
us  rejoice  in  them ;  they  are  for  us  too.     Children  are  good  when  they 
have  confidence  in  their  father,  and  know  they  will  be  dealt  well  by, 
and  equally,  and  justly.     That  we  think  things  so  far  otherwise,  is 
part  of  our  wrongness.     We  are  wicked  because  we  are  fools,  and  do 
not  understand  ;  this  being  our  deadness.     I  charge  it  upon  men  that 
they  do  not  think  God  will  deal  well  by  them,  they  are  afraid :  that  is 
why  they  go  on  sinning.     So  God  takes  away  our  sin  by  showing  us 
Himself. 

I   would   abstain   from   sinning   by   thinking  '  my  heavenly  father 
knoweth  that  I  have  need  of  these  things ;  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  to  me;'  by  feeling  that  God  would  give  me  all,  that  I  need  not 
be  in  a  hurry.     For  the  fact  of  this  is  the  sole  fact ;  if  we  want  these 
things  we  shall  have  it  so.     If  we  are  in  that  state  which  makes  the 
forms  real  to  us,  i.  e.  if  we  want  them,  they  will  be  to  us.     I  would 
make  this  feeling  do  the  work  of  those  motives  others  use.     True  there 
is  not  much  virtue  in  it — but  then  there  is  trust  in  Grod.     I  would  put 
that  instead  of  all  virtue,  and  high  morality,  and  self-denial.     '  He  be- 
lieved God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.'     What  was  it 
that  Abraham  believed  ?  simply  that  God  would  give  him  that  wh  he 
wanted  most,  and  to  him  it  was  righteousness  ;  nor,  I  think,  would  it 
fail  any  one  who  tried  it. 

Now  think  about  this.  1st,  it  seems  to  take  us  into  a  higher  region, 
a  region  above  what  we  call  virtue  ;  it  indicates  a  little  of  that  becom- 
.ing  one  with  nature,  that  true  life,  from  the  want  of  which  comes  what 
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we  call  '  the  moral.'     It  is  deliverance  from  liking  evil.     2nd,  it  is  a 
safeguard  from  asceticism.     But  3nd,  does  it  not  seem  like  mere  selfish- 
ness ?     Does  it  not  go   back  to  the  '  getting  ?'     Is  it  not  contradictory 
of  the  doctrine  of  heaven  being  self-sacrifice,  of  joy  in  giving,  in  that 
wh  is  now  pain  to  us?    In  answer  :  1st,  perhaps  it  is  an  interpretation, 
bringing  back  in  truth  that  wh   I  have  suppressed  in  denying  the  evil 
of  pain  and  loss.     2nd,  is  it  not  natural  and  right,  a  due  and  proper 
self-regard  ?      Only  it  does  justice  also  to  what  God  designs   and 
means.     3rd,  it  is  not  of  heaven  that  one  speaks,  but  of  earth  and  the 
physical :  heaven  may  still  be   self-sacrifice — the  true  life  and  bliss  ? 
But  this  is  besides.     God  does  not  call  us  to  an  unnatural  struggle. 
4th,  is  it  not  plainly  declared  in  the  New  Testament,  no  man  hath  left 
earthly  blessings,  but  he  shall   receive  a  hundred-fold  more  in  this 
present  life  ?     Even  to  Christ  as  man  is  not  this  given  ?     Is  it  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium  ?     '  All  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.' 

Now  how  can  we  do  justice  to  such  passages  without  the  transmigra- 
tion doctrine  ?  of  wh  the  earthly  millennium  is   indeed  a  form.     Thus 
I  would    believe    that  I  shall   certainly  have  all   good  things  that  I 
can  desire,  that  my  heart  shall  \>e  filled  with  joy  and  gladness.     So   I 
am  at  once  made  happy,  peaceful,  content ;  so  temptation  must  lose   its 
chief  power ;  and  sin  stands  confessed   a  mere  folly,  all  evil  and  no 
good.     This  is  better  to   think — that  we  shall  have  all  good,  than  that 
we  must  have  so  much  suffering.     And  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  there  is 
unending  time  for  it,  i.  e.  what  men  call  eternity — '  man's  eternity  '  we 
may  say  (and  this  perhaps  is  the  meaning  of  men's  instinct  of  a  heaven 
of  enjoyment).     And  besides,  we  have  the  former  doctrine  of  being 
sacrificed  for  man's  redemption.     Not  only  shall  I  have  all  good,  but 
the  reason  I  do  not  have  it  now  is  that  man  may  be  redeemed.     And 
that  is  the  thing  the  Christian  regards,  looks  at — the  unseen.     The  re- 
garding that  only  is  redemption — the  no  more  feeling  these  forms  as 
facts  :  that  is  salvation  made  perfect.     But  so  we  see  that  God  can  re- 
deem man  too,  without  any  true  evil,  without  truly  and  in  the  end 
withholding  any  good.     There  is  this  good  in  time  :  it  makes  self-sacri- 
fice possible  without  any  evil  [the  good  wh  men  sacrifice  they  have  ;  as 
Abraham  :  is  not  this  a  law]  ? 

If  it  were  argued  against  this  that  it  would  make  men  careless  and 
let  things  go  on  wrongly  without  correcting  them,  I  would  reply  :  Be- 
sides the  possibility  of  man's  looking  wrongly  at  things,  and  seeing  that 
non-exertion  as  wrong  when  it  is  right — besides  this,  I  say  what  is 
it  that  the  world  wants  to  make  it  go  right,  to  make  wealth  greater, 
comfort  and  happiness  universal,  all  the  appliances  of  life  more  success- 
ful, all  progress  more  rapid  ?      To  get  rid  of  this  getting  and  grasping 
spirit.     It  is  selfishness  makes  the  world  go  wrong,  and  keeps  it  back, 
and  squanders  resources.     The  one  problem  wh  all  men  sit  down  before 
in  despair,  is  to  make  men  give  up  being  bent  on  getting  for  themselves. 
Get  rid  of  that,  and  the  material  progress  of  the  world  is  secured  to  an 
extent  and  with  a  rapidity  beyond  any  present  conception  of  ours.    And 
this  may  be  folly,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  trust  in  God ;  and  that  is  no 
folly.     The  folly  is  superficial  only,  wh  arises  from,  or  leads  to,  that. 
And  if  this,  wh  I  think,  be  not  true,  at  least  I  know  it  is  enly  not  true 
because  it  is  not  good  enough — that  that  wh  God  does  will  be  only  in- 
finitely better. 
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With  all  the  evil  there  is  in  the  world  there  is  nothing  wrong ;  only 
this— that  men  do  not  see  it  as  it  is.  They  do  not  know  how  good  it 
is  It  is  from  this  is  all  the  evil :  that  men  are  in  a  world  too  good  for 
them,  one  that  they  cannot  appreciate.  This  is  the  same  phenomenally 
as  that  man  is  too  bad;  and  this  latter  is  what  we  think:  that  the  world 
is  only  formal  or  temporal,  hut  man  is  very  bad.  Whereas  in  fact  it  is 
not  that  man  is  bad,  but  that  the  world  is  not  temporal.  The  relation 
is  the  same  And  how  good  it  is  that  man  shd  be  in  a  world  above  him. 
At  the  price  of  that  (felt)  evil  he  is  raised  to  a  higher  state.  That  is 
what  is  going  on  now,  and  could  only  so  go  on. 

It   is  strange  how  people  talk  of  things  as   being  in   themselves 
mysteries  (existence  of  evil) :  it  can  only  be  that  we  do  not  know. 
What  vanity  and  assumption  of  knowledge  it  is  to  assert  that  a  thing 
is  itself  a  mystery.     We  must  think  we  know  all  about  it ;  and 
especially  we  must  be  sure  that  the  thing  is  as  it  appears  to  us.     Any 
thin"  being  a  mystery,  in  the  sense  we  mean,  is  merely  this,  that  our 
ideas  will  not  agree,  that  one  or  other  of  them  is  wrong  :  e.  g.,  the 
'mystery  of  evil  in  God's  world'  proves  that  our  view,  either  of  God 
or  of  the  world  or  both,  must  be  wrong  ;  they  will  not  go  together.     In 
truth  it  ought  to  be  so  :  we  have  invented  a  God  (such  as  we  shd  like 
best — those  elements  of  ourselves  wh  best  please  us  exaggerated),  and 
taken   up   an  impression   of   the  world  lightly   abstracted   from   the 


The  source  of  all  the  evil  in  man,  and  of  most  of  his  misfortunes  too, 
is  that  he  will  grasp  at  all  that  he  feels   good,  he   will  not  voluntarily 
incur  '  evil.'     He  cannot  get  the  good  however,  nor-  escape  the  evil.    To 
remedy  this,  one  thing  wanted  is  to  see  that   death  is  not  the  end  of 
his  life.     What  puts  him  wrong,  in  great  part,  is  the  necessity  he  feels 
of  having  all  good  in  this  life.     It  would  remedy  much,  if  he  could 
learn  prudentially  to  treat  this  whole  life  as  but  a  part ;  and  so  be 
willing  that  this  should  be  sacrificed,  to  incur  evil  in  respect  to  this. 
That  alone  would  rectify  more  than  half  the  practical  evils  of  the 
world.     And  we  want  faith.     Our  wrong-doing  and  failures  all  come 
out  of  that  unbelief — that  we  think  some  evil  may  really  happen.     Wh 
rests  on  our  thinking  this  is  man's  life  ;  and  also   on   our  thinking, 
and  that  man  can  truly  Be  apart  from  God.     What  an  antichristian 
doctrine  it  is,  that  is  preached  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  under  the 
form  of  '  man's  responsibility.' 

Application  to  medical  practice :    I  say,   our   position — of    physic- 
givers  and  curers  of  disease  —  is  unworthy  and  false.    Our  true  position 
shd  be  that  of  guiding  and  directing  the  physical  life,  teaching  physi- 
ology.    The  other  shd  be  altogether  subordinate,  and  at  present  left 
out  altogether.     Men  have  to  come  to  receive  us  as  observers  only  in 
disease  ;  abstaining  from  all  treatment,  even  to  their  loss,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  science  of  cure.     Nor  is  this  ridiculous  at  all.     Once 
make  them  believe  in  God,  in  a  life  after  death,  and  all  is  done.    What 
matters  if  they  do  die  ?     They  would  be  as  willing  then  to  sacrifice 
this  whole  life  for  future  good,  as   now  they  are  in  respect  to  one  day. 
Men  must  have  done  as  they  have  done  in  respect  to  medical  treatment 
— i.  e.  trying  all  things  :  while  they  had  no  science  it   was   necessary 
and  right.     Out  of  such  tryings  comes  science.     But  that  is  no  reason 
that  we  ehd  not  leave  off  and  do  differently,  now  science  begins  to  exist. 
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A  period  of  cessation  from  such  crude  tryings,  and  of  rational  observa- 
tion, may  well  succeed.     Is  it  not  strange  I   am  now  an  advocate  for 
observation,  and  against  theorizing,  and  trying  to  interpret  or  apply. 
When  we  go  with  a  science  of  life  to  our  patients  we  shall  have  a 
reason  to  give  for  their  submitting  to  abstain  from  treatment.     The 
mischief  done  by  treatment  in  past  times  is  a  sacrifice  for  future  good. 
Man  cannot  escape  that  law,  try  as  he  may.     Now  we  only  have  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  abstaining  from  being  treated— to  do  consciously, 
voluntarily,  as  men,  what  has  been  done   through  us  as  mere  instru- 
ments and  against  our  will.     What  a  glory  it  casts  on  that  bad  thing, 
bleeding  people  to  death,  to  see  in  it  an  instance  of  the  law  of 
sacrifice. 

In  regard  to  the  social  evils,  the  thing  to  do  is  fairly  to  face  the  case. 
This  is  a  wrong  state  of  man  altogether  ;  i.e.  wrong  in  respect  to  man, 
not  absolutely  wrong  :  wh  proves  man  is  not  absolute  true  Being,  i.  e. 
he  is  '  form'  only.  The  case  is  worse  than  we  allow,  and  therein  infinite- 
ly better.  The  problem  of  moral  evil  is  so  impossible  to  us,  because  we 
try  to  diminish  it.  Make  it  big  enough,  let  it  assume  its  true  pro- 
portions, and  it  resolves  itself;  we  are  then  obliged  to  give  up  our  false 
self-notions,  wh  are  the  cause  of  our  perplexity.  See  man  as  he  truly 
is,  and  we  see  at  once  why  he  is  so,  and  what  must  come  of  it.  Thus 
we  cannot  understand  ourselves,  because  we  will  not  see  ourselves  as  we 
are.  The  disease  is  deeper,  needs  a  deeper  cure  ;  but  in  that  very  fact 
the  cure  is  assured.  And  if  God  is  responsible  for  man  being  as  he  is, 
then  it  is  certain  all  is  right  [this  is  the  charm  of  pantheism].  Our 
darknpss  come  frome  attributing  too  much  to  man,  asigning  to  him  a 
responsibility  which  is  not  his.  An  admirable  doctrine  ;  it  puts  the  re- 
sponsibility in  the  right  place.  This  surely  must  be  the  key  to  those 
curious  passages  in  wh  God's  power  is  referred  to,  instead  of  the  right. 
Shall  the  thing  formed  say  :  '  Why  hast  Thou  made  me  thus  ?'  The 
holiness  is  implied  ;  the  responsibility,  and  the  response  to  it,  are  pri- 
mary. Again,  just  seeing  the  creature — this  'conscious,*  'capable  of  moral 
qualities,'  'intellectual'  thing — that  this  is  the  form  (as  it  is);  then 
all  becomes  clear :  for  it  is  in  the  definition  that  in  respect  to  form  ne- 
gation must  arise,  and  so  comes  arbitrariness,  free-will,  all  that  we  see. 

All  mischiefs  in  human  life  come  from  man  not  being  willing  to  in- 
cur evil.     This  wrong  feeling  of  evil  when  there  is  none,  is  the  cause 
of  all  his  wrong  doing.     And  so  the  remedy,  what  shd  it  be,  but  trust? 
Take  avay  from  him  the  belief,  the  feeling,  that  there  is  evil :  that  re- 
stores him,  not  to  innocence,  but  to  holiness  ;  not  to  mere  ignorance, 
but  to  a  knowledge  and  feeling  that  there  is  no  evil,  through  and  by 
a  feeling  of  it.     Here  is  the  difference  in  the  first  and  last  state  of 
man  :  innocence  or  ignorance  of  evil,  of  self ;  holiness  or  sacrifice  of 
self:  the  first  is  creature  life,  the  latter  is  Divine,  God-life. 

Observe  how  our  medical  practice,  as  indeed  all  our  human  activity, 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  getting  rid  of  evil  immediately,  of  not 
enduring  it :  of  altering  and  putting  a  stop  at  once  to  all  that  we  do 
not  like :  of  course  it  will  not  do.     All  that  we  call  prudence,  wise 
conduct  in  worldly  affairs,  all  the  habits  wh  conduce  to  success  and 
rising  in  life — all,  as  being  essentially  self  denial,  exemplify  just  this 
principle  :  that  evil  (i.  e.  the  unpleasant)  must  be  accepted,  and  not 
avoided.     Prudence  thus  is  a  type  or  image  of  holiness  :  accepting  that 
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wh  is  evil  to  us.  This  is  the  beauty  and  worth  of  it.  But  how  miserable  a 
degradation  that  is,  wh  makes  holiness  and  religion  but  a  prudeuce,  as 
the  doctrine  of  '  future  happiness '  unavoidably  does.     Prudence  is  no 
longer  a  type  of  piety,  but  the  fact  of  it ;  a  form,  a  shadow,  made  its 
very  substance.        Prudence  is  an  endurance,  a  voluntary  encountering 
of  certain  evils  to  escape  others.     It  is  different  from,  and  an  advance 
upon,  a  lazy  endurance  of  evils  without  an  attempt  to  avoid  them.  But 
it  is  not  final :  through  it  we  come  to  a  wise,  an  active  'endurance'  of 
the  very  evils  wh  by  it  we  sought  to  escape.     A  wise  endurance  instead 
of  a  merely  lazy  one. 

The  history  of  medicine  is  a  type.     First  an  attempt  to  avoid  evil,  to 
cure  diseases,  to  put  a  stop  to  them  (doing  too  much  of  course).     Then, 
this  failing,  we  learn  wisely  to  bear  the  disease,  to  let  it  run  its  course, 
knowing  and  doing  the  best  mean  while.     Here,  through  prudence  (in 
the  shape  of  attempts  to  cure,  and  excesses  of  treatment)  we  arrive  at 
a  wise  endurance  of  disease,  in  the  place  of  a  merely  ignorant,  lazy, 
and  neglectful  one,  from  wh  men  started.     And  all  human  activities, 
all  human  life,  are  the  same.     Such  are  our  efforts  to  make  life  com- 
fortable, to  accumulate  wealth ;  such  is  '  civilization.'    All  this  answers 
to  the  prudence,  the  attempts  to  avoid  and  put  down  evil — falling  and 
running  into  most  hurtful  excesses — but  through  it  man  learns  a  wise 
endurance.     He  shall  come  to  give  up  this  vain  endeavour,  he  shall  ac- 
cept the  evil,  bearing  it,  not  ignorantly,  but  instructedly  and  wisely, 
knowing  and  doing  the   best  under  it.     Yes,  all  this  luxury,  this  com- 
mercial competitive  exertion,  answer  to  the  excessive  hurtful  medical 
treatment  we  are  beginning  to  get  rid  of.     And  see  how  it  increases  the 
evils  :  look  at  the  misery  it  produces — worse  than  barbaric  and  savage 
life. — There  is  in  both  cases  a  diseased  condition,  and  remedies  ill 
adapted,  wrongly  applied,  founded  on  mistake  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease.    These  wants  of  ours  are  the  symptoms  of  our  diseased  state 
(physicalness);  we  treat  them  by  getting — luxury,  self-indulgence, 
efforts  improve  oar  condition  ;  we  treat  the  symptoms,  not  the  disease, 
and  make  it  worse ;  as  all  that  bleeding,  blistering,  physic,  of  old;  they 
are  cures  we  are  driven  to  in  our  sufferings,  they  come  out  of  'dis-ease;' 
but  when  we  have  learnt  better  (and  chiefly  through  the  failure  of  all 
this),  then  knowing  better  what  the  disease  is — that  it  is  that  state  of 
ours  wh  makes  us  want,  our  physicalness  the  deadness   of  man — and 
not  our  not  having  the  things  wh  we  want — then  we  shall  bear  that : 
not  ignorantly,  lazily,  neglectfully,  as  at  first ;  but  wisely,  knowing  and 
doing  the  best  thing. 

And  is  not  this  also  the  history  of  humanity ;  this  the  difference  be- 
tween man  the  creature  and  man  redeemed  ?  Ignorant  endurance — 
Adam ;  false  attempts  to  escape — this  intermediate  condition ;  wise  en- 
durance—Heaven ?  No ;  I  shd  rather  say,  having  eternal  life  here  is 
the  wise  endurance.  Heaven  is  the  being  cured  of  the  disease,  the  being 
not  physical— to  wh  that  « vise  endurance '  is  the  road. 

This  being  physical  does  not  depend  on  the  individual :  something 
put  of  ourselves  is  its  cause,  viz.  man's  state.     This  externality  to  the 
individual  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  causes  the  difficulty  in  understanding 
its  subjectiveness.     The  case  grows  clear,  however,  as  our  ideas  are 
more  and  more  righted.     We  come  to  see  that  '  physicalness  '  is  a  con- 
dition of  man,  one  condition  as  contrasted  with  another  which  belongs 
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also  to  him,  viz.  the  heavenly  un-physical  state  ;  i.e.  the  spiritual  state. 
We  see  thus  how  the  question  assumes  a  new  form :  what  and  how  and 
why  is  man  in  this  condition,  rather   than  another  wh  is  equally,  nay 
more,  compatible  with  his  'man-ship.'     Our  question  is  not  about  the 
physical  world,  but  why  we  are  physical :  of  course  we  being  so  the 
world  must  be  so  too.     It  is  so  easy  to  say  these  things  are  not  real, 
but  difficult  truly  to  think  and  feel  that  the  '  body '  is  from  man's 
state,  and  not  man  put  into  a  body. — In  this  tco  medicine  is  like  the 
practical  history  of  man :  viz.,  that  to  get  rid  of  one  evil,  greater  are 
incurred.     E.  g.,  for  sake  of  not  being  cold  or  hungery  sometimes,  or 
shabby  in  one's  dress,  a  person  will  incur  continual  intolerable  anxiety 
and  distress  of  mind  (not  to  speak  of  immorality).     As,  for  the  relief 
of  a  few  unpleasant  symptoms,  people  have  had  their  constitutions  un- 
dermined. 

We  cannot  but  fear  (i.  e.  fear  God),  because  evil  does  in  fact  happen 
to  us,  and  still  more  to  others.      So,  seeing  and  feeling  as  we  do,  we 
cannot  but  regard  God  as  a  doer  of  evil  as  well  as  good.      Now  is  not 
this  at  once  a  wrong  attitude  ?     Does  not  all  evil  ,  all  sin,  flow  neces- 
sarily out  of  this?     Is  it  not  well  and  wisely  written  that  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  was  a  fall?  And  so  we  see  fear  of  God,  and  hid- 
ing, as  the  immediate  result.  All  our  life  is  this  same — fear  of  God,  and 
trying  to  escape.  A  mystery  here  in  human  life,  apart  from  all  theories, 
insoluible   on  our   natural   prepossession    that    it   is   our   true   life 
Is   there   not   demanded,    as  the    only    possible   rectification,  that 
•we  shall  be  made  different,  so  that   God  no  longer  shall  be  to  us  a 
doer  of  evil ;  i.  e.  we  must  be  made   so  that  we  no  longer  feel  evil. 
Here  is  the  curse  npon  the  earth :  our  feeling  of  evil.     There  is  pro- 
foundness in  that,  but  I  do  not  rightly  see  how  far  it  shd  be  subjective, 
and  how  far  a  true  change  apart  from  us.     We  must  admit  as  the  only 
solution,  that  this  present  state  of  man  is  a  wrong  state,  quite  apart 
from  any  character  or  action  of  our  own. 

What  makes  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  be  right  to  temporal  things,  is 
that  we  do  not  see  enough  in  them  ;  we  do  not  see  their  part  in  man's 
spiritual  history.  We  cannot  believe  it ;  these  things  seem  so  paltry, 
so  little  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  connect  such  thoughts  with  them.  Does  not 
this  display  the  nature  of  the  case — that  we  do  not  see  what  is  in  these 
things  ?  Are  they  paltry,  little,  to  God  ?  Must  not  He  see  them  there- 
fore differently  from  us  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  the  condem- 
nation of  our  theology  than  this  :  that  it  prevents  our  seeing  anything 
spiritual  in  all  things  ;  its  doctrine  of  '  probation  '  compels  us  to  regard 
the  mass  of  human  events  only  in  their  temporal  bearings. 

In  doing  things  that  give  others  pain  we  are  so  embarrassed ;  not 
seeing  how  that  must  be  for  spiritual  ends,  how  it  ought  to  be  that  they 
shd  suffer.  I  say  that  here  is  a  grandeur  and  solemnity  even  in  perse- 
cution :  there  is  a  glory  in  a  man  being  able  to  cast  another  into  the 
fire.  Latent  in  it,  and  perverted,  there  is  a  trust  in  God ;  (tho'  mistrust 
in  God  dictates  it  so  far  as  the  man's  own  thoughts  go).  There  is  the 
feeling  that  even  that  is  good,  even  that  is  included  in  that  vast  whole 
of  wh  God  is  not  ashamed.  And  so  there  is  grandeur  too  in  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  misery ;  and  that  the  saved  will  not  be  made  unhappy  by 
it,  will  see  it  so  right  and  « for  God's  glory.'  There  is  the  trust :  God's 
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work  will  be  seen  so  glorious,  so  perfect,  that  even  this  shall  be  contained 
in  it  and  glorified.     This  is  the  fascination  of  the  doctrine,  perverted  as 
it  is.     Nor  indeed  is  it  altogether  perversion.     God's  perfect  work  does 
contain  Hell — here  it  is.     God's  character  and  glory  permit  this,  why 
not  the  other  ?     The  error  lies  in  the  false  conception.     It  is  not  that 
there  may  not  be  anything  so  bad — there  is  that  wh  is  infinitely  worse  ; 
even  this  wicked  earth — but  in  the  relation  that  we  suppose  of  such  a 
hell  and  such  a  heaven;  such  a  partitioning  of  the  universe  between  God 
and  the  Devil.     It  is  our  thought  of  heaven,  of  the  good  side,  rather 
than  of  the  evil  one,  that  is  amiss.     It  is  that  we  think  the  fact  of 
Being  is  opposed  to  this  evil,  not  inclusive  of  it ;  we  place  Being  on  the 
same  level,  we  deny  its  infiniteness. 

There  is  evil  in  the  world  apart  from  us  as  individuals.     Evil  is  sub- 
jective truly,  but  in  respect  to  man,  not  to  men.     True  also  there  is  a 
wrongness  in  respect  to  man  ;  but  that  is  not  a  true  absolute  evil :  It  is 
all  right,  it  ought  to  be.     "We  might  hesitate  about  this,  if  God  had  not 
spoken ;  but  He  has  told  us,  '  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  His  glory.' 
Would  we  have  it  not  so  ?     It  must  be  different  from  what  it  appears 
to  us,  therefore.     Here  in  truth  is  the  very  point  of  the  theological 
question.     "We  start  from  the  wrong  point :  assuming  our  interpretation 
must  be  the  true  one,  we  try  to  make  out  that  this  world  now,  and  hell 
hereafter,  are  compatible  with  God's  character  and  glory.     It  cannot  be 
done  ;  the  conclusion  is  the  other  way — since  it  is  all  full  of  God's  glory, 
it  must  be  different  from  what  we  think  it. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  self-action,  action  for  self,  that  is 
sin ;  and  it  matters  not,  as  to  true  moral  quality,   whether  it  be 
honest  or  dishonest,  respectable  and  moral,  or  the  reverse.     We  must 
take  this  ground,  or  else  we  are  driven  to  the  greater  paradox  that  moral 
quality  is  dependent  upon  circumstances  :  for  the  same  youth,   brought 
up  differently,  may  be  a  rogue  or  a  respectable  man.     Observation  thus 
corrects  our  natural  impression,  that  moral  quality  consists  in  what  is 
done ;  and  shows  us  that  acting  for  self,  independently  of  what  is  done, 
is  the  essential  sin.     Thus  are  not  we  'sin'?     Is  not  sin  in  our  very 
nature  and  constitution  now  :  and  is  not  the  necessity  of  this  self-action 
running  into  things  called  sins — is  not  this  the  cure  of  it  ?     There  is 
nothing  worse  in  all  man's  wickedness  than  if  he  acted  perfectly  mo- 
rally.   [So  what  a  miserable  mistake  is  that  religion  wh  seeks  to  reduce 
all  to  good  morals].     And  does  not  that  natural  impression  of  ours  about 
sin  depending  on  the  things  that  are  done,  show  a  radical  misconception 
on  our  part  of  the  being  of  things  ?     That  way  of  thinking  implies 
man's  Life. 

We  try  to  bend  things  to  ourselves,  instead  of  identifying  ourselves 
with  Nature.     Is  not  this  the  self;  the  being  different  from  God?     la 
not  God's  will  precisely  that  wh  is  Nature  ?     So  the  Divine  is  conform- 
ing, yielding ;  the  not-divine,  i.  e.  the  negation,  is  the  self-will,  the 
trying  to  make  things  bend  to  the  individual.    I  have  to  see  this  better ; 
but  is  it  not  clear  that  for  our  work  and  will  to  be  one  with  Nature, 
we  must  be  more  ;  that  it  is  a  rising  for  us  ? 

There  can  be  no  unhappiness  but  from  not  believing    that  which  is 
essentially]  the  Gospel ;  i.  e.  from  not  trusting  in  God.     For  trusting  in 
God  is  only  possible  so ;  for  if  it  be  not  the  fact — i.  e.  if  God  be  not 
saving  the  world — then  there  is  evil ;  the  world  is  bad,  and  God  cannot 
be  trusted.     That  is,  we  must  know  Him.     He  must  show  Himself  to 
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us  ;  for  otherwise  we  could  not  discover  Him,  because  we  feel  evil,  and 
must  think  there  is  evil,  and  so  connect  Him  with  it.  Is  it  not  glorious 
to  think,  all  the  evil  is  utterly  banished  from  the  world  if  we  will  but 
consent  to  take  death  to  ourselves. 

This  is  why  trust  in  God  includes  all  goodness — it  is  that  God  is  the 
Infinite.  It  means,  trust  in  Being,  rejoicing  in  that  wh  is.  So  it  is 
necessarily  the  giving  up  all  self-will,  it  is  self-sacrifice.  Love.  It  in- 
volves making  ourselves  one  with  the  fact  of  all.  It  is  the  end  of  all 
sin ;  feeling  all  as  good  is  necessarily  so ;  but  that  must  be  feeling  our- 
selves related  to  another  fact  in  all  this ;  (of  wh  this  is  the  form  alone). 

We  cannot  escape  from  valuing  these  'things,'  until  we  see  the  neces- 
sity and  use  ef  evil ;  this  alone  will  make  us  glad  to  bear  it.     Is  it  not 
the  evil  thing  truly— that  we  do  not  suffer?     All[this  evil  is  necessary 
to  the  redemption  of  the  world — and  we  do  not  suffer  it.     That  is  not 
given  to  us ;  this  evil  must  be  borne,  but  we  are  not  blest  to  bear  it. 
It  creates  a  feeling  almost  of  shame  and  remorse  to  think  '  I  am  so  com- 
fortable, I  have  no  part  in  this  work.'      True,  it  is  for  God  to  send  the 
sufferings,  not  for  us  voluntarily  to  incur  them.      But  we  do  have  our 
part  in  bearing  the  sufferings  of  others :  that  makes  us  fellow-workers 
with  Christ  in  His  redeeming  work.     He  saw  the  world  must  be  re- 
deemed thro'  suffering  and  He  bore  His  part  in  bearing  sufferings  for 
others.     This  is  for  us  to  do  :  so  we  can  escape  that  fearful  lot  of  being 
excluded  from  the  suffering  in  wh  the  world  is  redeemed. 

A  great  perversion  is  that  thinking  of  ourselves  as  limited,  compared 
to  God.     It  is  claiming  to  have  His  Being,  wh  we  have  not,  but  want 
and  must  have.     It  is  not  that  we  are  and  see  as  God,  only  less  and 
less  perfectly ;  but  that  we  are  utterly  blind,  and  fools,  and  do  not  see 
at  all.       He  shows  us  the  fact  in  Calvary,  and  says,  '  all  is  so,  and 
only  so :  introduce  that  conception  into  all  things ;  never  mind  how  they 
look  to  you,  that  is  nothing;  trust  Me.'     This  we  shd  feel:  all  that  is 
in  relation  to  us,  the  beautiful,  happy,  good ;  and  the  evil  and  awful, 
alike — all  are  but  forms  of  one  and  the  same  fact,  the  one  sole  fact  of 
God  and  His  work.     Nothing  in  one  is  worse  than  the  other ;  they  dif- 
fer only  in  respect  to  us,  only  in  respect  to  form  or  mode,  not  in  essence. 
To  one  who  knows  the  fact  they  are  equally  good,  to  man  they  differ. 
We  like  the  one,  we  do  not  like  the  other.     Now  this  too  has  its  neces- 
sity and  Tightness :  man's  life  consists  in  it.     Out  of  our  liking  and  not 
liking  comes  our  opportunity  of  self-sacrifice.     In  taking  that  wh  we 
do  not  like,  we  take  our  part  with  the  work  and  Being  of  the  universe, 
so  are  we  with  God  and  not  opposed  to  Him.     God  shows  us  that  is 
what  He  does  :  He  sacrifices  Himself;  He  does  not  enjoy. 

That  there  is  to  man  real  felt  evil  (i.  e.  evil  affecting  what  to  Mm  is 
not  form  only  but  the  very  fact),  is  that  his)  is  but  form-life.  His 
being  is  on  a  level  with  that  wh  is  sacrificed,  i.  e.  it  is  form.  It  belongs 
to  that  the  sacrifice  of  wh  is  no  loss,  that  to  wh  alone  evil  can  be.  So 
the  coming  to  know  good  and  evil  must  be  the  having  a  consciousness  of 
the  'I,'  in  Time.  So  the  « individuality ' — it  is  the  having  a  '  personal 
consciousness '  in  reference  to  the  formal,  being  an  'I,'  or  person  in  re- 
lation to  it.  So  the  true  personality  is  the  actual  or  eternal,  the  being 
an  I  or  person  in  relation  to  the  eternal,  wh  God  is  and  we  are  not.  And 
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our  becoming  so,  the  spiritual  life,  of  man,  must  render  him  no  more  an 
'I'  or  person  in  relation  to  the  formal,  i.e.  no  more  physical.     Now  how 
was  Adam's  '  dying '  the  becoming   thus  personal  in  relation  to  the 
formal  ?  (a  '  self.')     This  clearly  is  a  had  state,  an  illusion  ;  it  is  from 
not  being  personal  to  the  actual.     But  it  is  necessary :  necessary  for 
self-sacrifice.     Being  can  only  he  to  man  thro'  se?/-sacrifice  ;  without 
the  '  self  there  were  not  less  love  or  life,  but  it  were  not  man's  life. 
So  in  this  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  man  becomes  as  one  of  the  Elo- 
him.     Is  it  not  strange  to  think  of  this  as  being  other  than  like  one  of 
the  '  angels  '?     Can  it  mean  like  the  one  God  ?     [Does  God  say,  '  Have 
not  I  made  all  these  things  ?'  as  He  might  say,  '  Have  not  I  written 
the  Bible  ?']     So  is  it  not  in  the  image  of  Elohim  man  was  created  ? — 
not  the  same  as  they,  but  in  a  ,'  form '  of  them,  a  form  capable  of  be- 
coming the  same  as  they  ?     "We  have  a  formal,  God  an  actual,  Person- 
ality [consciousness]  :  so  man  in  the  Fall  as  it  were  attained  personality, 
became  as  Elohim,  knowing  good  and  evil ;  but  at  the  same  time  came 
to  be  in  relation  only  to  the  formal.     Before  it  he  had  relation  only  to 
the  actual,  but  was  not  personal  ? 

It  might  be  said,  that  denying  that  '  everlasting  '  interests  depend  on 
our  actions  wd  induce  indifference.  But  the  temporal,  the  sensational, 
all  these  things  we  do  care  about,  are  determined  by  our  actions.  Men 
do  work,  and  are  stimulated  to  intensest  energy,  by  the  temporal,  and 
will  not  give  the  same  energy  to  anything  else.  It  is  this  natural  and 
native  power  we  appeal  to  and  employ. 

In  the  very  fact  of  the  consolation  not  applying  to  our  own  wrong- 
doing is  a  good ;  it  makes  sin  the  evil,  the  thing  we  avoid.  For  all  evil 
is  not  evil  except  sin  ;  all  that  for  wh  we  shd  sin  ceases  to  be  an  induce- 
ment to  do  so.  The  evil  is  taken  from  all  other  things  and  left  in  sin, 
so  that  we  do  not  sin.  Sin  alone  touches  the  eternal — an  eternal  not- 
being  in  relation  to  man. 

The  practical  question  is  already  solved  in  morals,  by  the  not  acting 
as  if  the  fact  were  as  it  is  to  us.  For  observe:  the  goodness  and  evilness 
wh  in  good  morals  we  act  against  and  disregard,  are  as  real  as  any  fact 
of  the  reality.  "We  do  not  act  according  to  that  wh  is  real  to  us. 

There  cannot  be  any  true  evil  in  this  world,  go  as  it  may.     It  is  not 
enough :  there  is  not  the  Being  necessary  for  any  true  evil  to  be  in  it. 
"Why  should  not  the  badness  of  the  phenomenon  be  the  goodness  of  the 
fact? 

I  would  say  to  people:  Do  just  reflect  on  the  fact,  think  for  one  minute 
that  the  world  is  redeemed ;  and  see  what  a  difference  it  will  make  to 
you. 

I  got  this  from 's  cheating  me.    A  dishonest  man  is  like  a  bog  or 

quagmire ;  there  is  no  trusting  him :  not  like  Nature,  wh  never  deceives. 
Yet  Nature  never  deceives  only  when  known,  when  acted  on  according 
to  her  laws.     Ignorance  finds  Nature  deceptive.     Man,  too,  is  all  right, 
if  known   and   used    aright,   right  to   those  who   know   that   man 
is   wanting,    and   act   accordingly.     "We   find   it   evil,    because   we 
think   man    is   here,    but   he   is   not;    if    we    recognize   that,    all 
the  evil  is  gone,  as  all  irregularity  from  Nature  when  we  recognize  the 

Surely  it  is  most  practical  to  make  oursleves  right,  instead  of  our  cir- 
cumstances ;  especially  in  this :  that  we  can  succeed  in  that,  can  truly 
put  it  right. 
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How  shd  knowing  there  is  not  matter  disconcert  our  ordinary  life  ? 
We  go  to  bed  when  night  comes ;  our  knowing  why  makes  no  difference. 
But  for  navigation  we  remember  how  the  case  is.  So  for  dealing  with 
'things,'  our  knowing  the  world  spiritual  makes  no  difference  ;  but  for 
our  religious  life,  for  our  regulation  of  conduct  and  true  treatment  of 
the  world,  we  shd  remember. 

How  are  we  to  be  happy  under  vexations  ?  not  by  trying  and  resolv- 
ing.    We  want  something  in  our  thoughts  that  shall  take  away  the  dis  - 
position  to  grief;  we  want  to  remember  the  redemption.      But  in  order 
for  this  we  must  associate  it  with  all  things ;  it  must  be  the  thing  we 
regard  in  all,  or  else  we  shall  not  think  of  it  till  too  late  :  (even  as  to 
behave  well  on  special  occasions,  we  must  on  all)     The  only  art  of  as- 
sociating the  redemption  of  the  world  with  our  particular  little  troubles 
when  we  want  it,  is  to  associate  it  with  all  things  ;  in  order  to  wh  we 
must  only  believe  it.     Just  so  for  glorifying  God — we  shall  be   sure  to 
omit  to  think  of  doing  it  at  the  right  time,  unless  we  are  thinking  of  it, 
doing  it,  in  all  things ;  for  wh  end  we  must  know  that  God's  glory  is  in 
all  things. 

Our  right  relation  to  things,  in  respect  to  joy  and  sorrow,  appears 
somewhat  here  in  the  fact  that  only  forms  change.  Surely  we  ought  to 
be  equally  glad  in  the  fact  under  any  form.  But  these  changing  forms 
involve  such  losses  to  us,  such  evils  ;  we  cannot  be  equally  glad  in 
the  one  fact.  But  now,  what  do  we  want  for  our  perfected  joy  ?  That 
the  forms  shd  be  petrified  and  not  change  ?  Surely  not ;  but  that  their 
changing  shd  not  affect  us  as  it  does.  We  want  to  be  made  to  have  one 
joy  in  and  regard  to  the  fact ;  and  then  the  promise  of  the  eternal, 
where  no  change  or  sorrow  conies,  is  at  once  fulfilled.  And  that  is  open 
to  us  now.  Let  our  joy  be  in  the  spiritual,  in  redemption  ;  that  remains 
the  same  under  all  forms.  Only  our  feeling  of  forms  as  our  realities  is 
the  secret  of  our  grief. 

We  first  strive  to  subdue  nature  to  ourselves  and  our  purposes — are  in 
opposition  to  her.    But  we  learn  at  last  to  submit  and  eonform  ourselves 
to  nature.     That  is  the  history  and  object  of  human  experience ;  and 
science  prefigures  it,  in  its  method  of  induction.     Is  it  not  a  miserably 
unpractical  notion  (or  rather  badly  practical)  that  this  world  is  and 
must  be  bad,  that  its  evil  must  be  put  up  with,  that  we  must  go  on  on 
these  methods  wh  we  admit  to  have  worked  so  badly  ?     This  is  the 
'  practical  men's  '  idea.     Is  it  not  more  '  practical '  that  the  world  is 
right,  and  that  man  must  and  will  learn  to  conform  himself  to  it  ?  Man 
tries  first  to  bend  nature  to  him,  and  then  conforms  himself  to  it — and 
this  he  calls  control  and  dominion !    Surely  this  is  submission.  But  is  it 
not  the  nature  of  all  true  dominion  ?      Is  not  all  other  but  a  delusion  ? 
Nothing  that  is  is  so  ruled.     Do  not  I  see  here  an  indication  of  man's 
true  relation  to  nature  ?     Is  not  his  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  phen- 
omenon not  his  right  human  status  ?      Is  it  not  truly  a  subjection  to 
•wh  he  has  a  right  and  normal  aversion  ?     Is  it  not  a  mark  of  his  dead- 
ness  ?     Ought  he  not  to  have  true  rule  over  '  things  ?'     And  thus  the 
history  of  human  thought  assumes  new  significance.      Is  not  man's  na- 
tural attempt  to  rule  (and  explain)  nature,  to  attain  his  objects  directly 
and  without  submission  to  her  laws — a  true  instinct,  true  to  the  nature 
of  man,  like  the  persuasion  of  freedom,  of  spiritual  intuition.  And  are 
not  they  an  index  of  what  shall  be  ?     They  point  to  miraculous  power. 
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These  then,  all,  have  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  time — abandoned  to  be 
attained. 

Of  course  we  cannot  see  the  world  right  if  we  look  upon  happiness  and 
virtue  as  the  good  things  :  there  can  be  no  Tightness,  no  satisfaction,  in 
giving  up  happiness  and  virtue  for  the  sake  of  happiness  and  virtue.  If 
there  is  goodness  in  the  sacrifice  of  these,  it  must  be  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else.  This  is  what  makes  the  mystery — looking  on  happiness  and 
virtue,  i.  e.  'self-enjoyment,  or  'self-goodness,  as  the  good.  Do  not 
we  want  the  opposite  to  these  —  « man  '-enjoyment,  '  man  '-good- 
ness? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  lore,  to  have  fame  :   God  loves  us, 
rejoices  in  us,  appreciates  us  (i.  e.  our  giving  up)  sympathizes  with  us. 
Surely  Christ  must  look  on  those  He  saves  as  we  on  those  whom  we 
by  sacrifice  make  good:  how   we  rejoice  and  delight  in  them.     Must 
He  not  save  all  ?     He  has  the  power  ;  and  will  He  forego  the  happi- 
ness ?     He  has  the  power  by  the  might  of  His  love ;  He  has  love 
enough  to  do  it ;  and  therefore  by  that  love  He  must  do  it ;  there  is 
necessity  in  it,  as  in  all  true  power.     Power  cannot  be  arbitrary  ;  it 
is,  in  its  own  nature,  necessary  ;  it  is  only  in  its  action,  its  effects.    We 
see  this  in  the  phenomenal ;  it  shows  us  the  nature  oi  power.     So  it  is 
that  the  physical  becomes  so  instructive — they  are  spiritual  laws  wh  we 
trace  in  it. 

Men  must  give  up  that  natural  impulse  to  act  in  ignorance,  to  attain 
their  ends  by  direct  effort  without  learning,  and  making  them  part  of 
nature ;  wh  cannot  be.  The  world  is  not  constructed  so.  Success  is  only 
in  knowing  and  carrying  out  laws ;  our  action  so  being  one  with  nature: 
or  if  we  seem  to  succeed  the  other  way,  it  is  but  seeming ;  we  obtain 
but  at  a  deeper  loss. — In  respect  to  the  spiritual,  man's  course  has  been 
such  as  in  respect  to  science.     First  we  invent — invent  a  heaven,  &c.; 
then  we  turn  to  this  world,  study  it,  conform  ourselves  to  it,  and  find  a 
heaven  infinitely  better. 

The  right  action  may  perhaps  excite  disapprobation,  even  in  the  best 
class  of  society.     God  does  that  wh  we  feel  as  wrong.     This  is  the 
mystery  of  the  moral  world.     How  He  lets  His  friends  suffer,  martyrs, 
&c.     Now  would  a  man  acting  as  He  does  in  these  respects,  be  acting 
right  ?     Is  His  action  in  this  relation  a  standard  ?     Would  one  who 
shd  act  rightly,  carry  out  truly  God's  work,  be  approved  ?     Is  not  the 
answer  to  this  in  Christ's  life  ?      He  was  a  blasphemer  ;  the  world, 
especially  the  religious  could  not  endure  Him;  twelve  men  loved  Him. — 
Is  not  that '  intuition'  of  right  what  we  feel  as  right,  and  not  a  standard 
— we  being  wrong  ?     The  centre  of  our  right  is  justice. 

First  we  try  to  get  our  own  objects;  e.g.  happiness.  Do  we  not  always 
try  first  the  opposite  to  the  true  way,  and  must  till  we  are  altered  in 
our  Being?  There  must  be  the  suffering  there  is,  else  God  could  not 
give  to  men  that  best  gift  of  being  redeemers,  wh  could  not  be  foregone. 
It  is  the  best  gift ;  is  not  this  the  true  reason  of  the  necessity  ?  Men 
shall  feel  and  know  it  so,  and  would  not  have  been  without.  Can  it  be 
that  every  <  self  must  be  a  redeemer,  must  be  so  sacrificed  ?  So  can 
there  be  no  '  self '  but  in  individuals,  parts  of  a  whole  ;  and  therefore 
every  self  (necessarily  feeling  evil)  is  sacrificed  for  others.  So  Christ, 
taking  a  '  self,'  was  Redeemer.  But  now,  is  not  this  making  Satan  a 
redeemer  ?  Is  it  not  that  wh  is  destroyed  ?  This  must  come  right. 
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Is  not  the  necessary  effect  of  this  on  us  to  make  us  willing  to  suffer ; 
but  above  all  earnest  to  be  saved  from  sin  ? 

Give  up  and  you  shall  have  ;  cast  out  self  and  all  is  yours,  even 
God ;  we  are  heirs  of  God  :  get  rid  of  that  wrong  feeling.     The  uni- 
verse is  the  very  best  for  you  ;  give  up  that  self-will  and  you  vill  find 
it  so.     It  is  as  good  to  you  as  to  God  ;  because  the  world  is  redeemed. 
So  all  men's  good  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  evil.     The  casting  out  of 
self— not-God — from  us,  is  our  life.      Genius  proves  that  men  have 
their  true  life,  their  Being,  in  being  one  with  nature.       In  men  of 
genius  nature  speaks — God.     Yet  are  they  the  the  typical  '  men.'     So 
in  inspiration.     Are  not  the  inspired  men  the  true  men  ?     Are  not  they 
the  truly  individual,  the  personal  ?     We  need  not  fear  to  be  divine 
— the  consciousness  remains.     So  our  creature  life  is  not  absorbed. 

There  are  great  and  small  phenomena ;  but  our  error  has  been  in 
thinking  phenomena  cause  our  experience,  this  has  put  us  wrong  to 
trifles.     There  is  no  small  or  trifling  cause  of  our  experience ;  there  is 
ever  one  and  the  greatest.     And  our  feelings,  as  exercised  by  these 
small  things,  are  of  the  greatest  moment.   That  \vh  is  in  our  conscious- 
ness, is  not  trivial.     A  great  cause  makes  us  perceive  small  phenomena. 
Why  so  ?     Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  we  shd  know  how  to  deal  aright 
with  trifling  things.     Surely  it  is  of  consequence  that  we  shd  thus  feel 
trifles. — It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  for  us  to  be  right  in  our 
judgment :  if,  meaning  right,  we  even  do  wrong,  no  harm  is  done;  we 
have  the  same  perfect  good,  the  same  result ;  man  is  redeemed  in  our 
willing  action.     For  man  is  redeemed  absolutely,   and  independent  of 
what  is  done  by  us  or  by  all.    And  the  practical  good  of  this  is  evident; 
how  it  sets  us  at  liberty,  relieves  that  undue  anxiety  wh  perverts  the 
judgment.     If  we  can  be  contented  to  be  wrong,  how  much  more  we 
are  likely  to  be  right. 

We  feel  it  so  hard  that  our  self-feelings  deceive;  our  natural,  right- 
seeming,  tendencies  fail.  The  hardship  is  such  as  a  child  might  find, 
wh  tried  to  act  according  to  appearances,  relying  on  unconnected  'sight.' 
So  we  on  uncorrected  intellect :  it  does  not  give  the  object  as  it  is ;  we 
mistake  its  relation  and  function ;  it  ought  not  to  give  to  consciousness 
the  object  as  it  is.  We  say  :  I  go  according  to  uprightness,  to  my  in- 
stinct of  right  and  good  ;  I  carry  out  my  conviction  ;  is  it  not  hard  I 
cannot  succeed  ?  No,  it  is  the  best  of  all  things.  We  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  case  is.  We  have  not  considered  that  the  true  good  de- 
mands that  this  that  we  think  and  desire  should  not  be.  This  <  we '  is 
not  good  enough ;  its  will  (wh  is  all  that  our  feelings  mean)  would  not 
do  for  us.  Even  as  a  child's  natural  errors  would  be  disastrous  above 
all  to  itself.  Men  may  and  must  love  that  checking,  that  frowning  as 
it  seems,  of  religion  :  it  is  the  check  given  by  one  who  knows  to  one 
who  is  ignorant — the  love  of  a  parent  to  a  child. 

God  is  father  to  man — deals  with  him  as  a  child,  and  trains  him  so. 
But  not  to  the  selves — there  moral  government  enters.     The  self  is  of 
its  father  the  devil.     But  man,  that  wh  we  are,  is  God's  child.     So  do 
we  distinguish.     Because  we  love  purely,  and  train  and  correct  the 
child,  not  the  less  do  we  condemn  and   hate  that  in  him  wh  is  not  him, 
and  destroy  it  (the  devil  in  him  as  we  say). 

The  true  aspect  of  religion  is :  not,  '  things  are  bad,  take  care '  (this 
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is  the  self-idea)  ;  but,  '  things  are  good — understand  and  know ;'  your 
not-knowing  makes  the  evil ;  things  are  better  than  they  are  to  you, 
This  is  a  gospel :  but  how  can  that  be  so  wh  says  :  Man  shall  for  the 
most  part  be  badly  off,  but  there  is  a  chance  for  you  ?      Therefore  also 
the  Gospel  message  must  be  such — 'to  know,'  and  'faith  '  To  know  God  is 
eternal  life— this  is  what  we  want  and  must  have.      In  the  mean  time 
faith  will  save,  i.  e.trust,  wh  is  not  being  afraid. 

Man  is  being  trained  as  a  child  (by  angels  ?),  and  especially  he  is 
taught  to  be  bold,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  by  puzzles  and  riddles.  There 
is  joy  with  him,  play,  and  sweet  raillery  and  jokes — a  joy  wh  includes 
our  individual  sorrows,  treats  them  rightly,  as  we  shall  learn  to  treat 
them,  yet  with  a  true  sympathy.  He  is  in  a  home.  Do  not  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  puzzling  of  the  child  we  puzzle  ?  The  fact  is  all 
right  and  easy  when  we  know  it ;  but  we  must  be  made  sharp  and  bold 
and  free ;  so  we  are  treated  with  riddles,  that  we  may  not  be  afraid. 
What  so  encourages  a  child,  as  to  find  himself  sported  with  ;  and  that 
bold  and  free  exercise  of  his  thought  brings  him  right ;  that  there  is  no 
mystery  in  what  seemed  mysterious  to  him.  Thus,  e.  g.,  'angels'  may 
say  :  '  Turn  man  round  and  he  will  think  the  universe  is  moving  ;'  as 
we  might  swing  a  child  and  say,  '  Is  not  the  room  going  round  ?'  Or 
again,  '  Let  him  feel  nature  inert  and  he  will  think  the  universe  dead, 
and  invent  no  end  of  laws  and  forces,  and  then  he  will  find  out."  [Is 
not  here  'lest  he  eat  and  live  for  ever?']  That  is  the  joke — the  pleasant 
laughter  and  sport  of  home.  One  puts  his  hands  over  man's  eyes,  and 
says,  '  Who  is  it  ?' 

Now  this  is  why  there  is  fun ;  it  must  be.  It  is  in  the  phenomenon, 
because  the  actual  fact  is  that ;  fun  alone  could  be  the  image  or  phen- 
omenon of  it.  Fun  must  be  the  phenomenon  to  us,  of  that  actual.  If 
we  look  at  them  they  are  one,  identical. 

Is  this  the  relation  of  actual  and  phenomenal :  The  one  is  to  the 
individual  what  the  other  is  to  man?  Consciousness  of  separateness  is 
but  phenomenal.  Is  it  not  thus — that  everything  that  is  in  the  phen- 
omenon, is  there  because  the  antitype  is  in  the  fact  ?  '  Things '  are  an 
image  of  the  true — '  according  to  the  pattern  in  the  mount.'  We  fancy 
the  Bible  is  speaking  of  the  phenomenal,  or  that  wh  is  to  self-conscious- 
ness, while  truly  it  is  speaking  of  that  wh  is  to  the  true  consciousness. 
Of  course  the  cause  of  the  phenomenal  must  be  looked  for  in  the  actual. 
I  have  been  seeking  phenomenal  causes  for  the  phen — wh  is  absurd. 
That  wd  be  like  seeking  for  cause  of  appearance  in  (other)  appearances. 
All  such  causation  is  but  phenomenal  causation.  Are  the  physical  re- 
alities thus  imaged  in  the  appearances  ?  Do  not  appearances  seem  to 
act  physically  ?  Might  not  a  system  of  physics  to  a  certain  extent  be 
made  up  out  of  observation  only  of  appearances  to  sight  ?  The  true 
cause  of  all  being  of  course  the  reality  and  its  relations,  but  the  bear- 
ing of  all  the  appearance  to  the  reality  needs  to  be  understood  to  see 
any  point  aright. 

Wh  do  we  ourselves  like  best,  in  a  friend  or  a  child :  for  them  al- 
ways to  think  what  they  ought  to  do  for  us,  or  in  obedience  to  us;  or  for 
them  to  think  about  us  and  what  we  do,  taking  a  genuine  interest  in 
what  we  do,  throwing  themselves  into  it,  occupied  in  pleasant  and  eager 
regard  of  our  work,  not  of  their  duty  ?     Must  not  that  be  what  God 
also  most  desires  ?  has  He  not  sympathy  with  us  ?     '  What  ought  I  to 
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do  ?'  is  still  self.     The  old  (Judaic)  Law  was  a  self-system,  and  there- 
fore abolished.     This  is  just  rising  from  servants  to  friends ;  for  the 
servant  knows  not,  but  we  know  what  God  does. 

Man  is  truly  one  :  therefore  the  true  objects  refer  to  man  as  one  ;  i.e. 
the  world  exists  for  universal  objects,  therefore  in  using  it  we  must  re- 
gard universal  objects,  or  we  use  it  as  it  is  not.     Is  not  this  the  same 
as  that  the  world  exists  for  spiritual  objects,  is  spiritual  ?  is  not  the 
universal  truly  spiritual,  the  physical  individual  ?  There  is  not  oneness 
in  the  physical :  this  feeling  of  oneness  is  in  truth  of  the  not-physical- 
ness.     There  is  no  physical  '  man,'  (only  a  human  race) ;  '  men '  are 
physical;  man,  spiritual.      Our  feeling  in  respect  to  the  individual 
objects  is  a  wrong  feeling ;  when  we  are  right  we  shall  be  freed  from  it. 
So  the  individual,  and  its  end,  are  not  good  or  valuable,  and  so  are  sa- 
crificed.    Man's  ends  only  are  regarded,  and  these  are  spiritual ;  we 
must  learn  to  regard  these  only.     Thus  can  we  better  understand  the 
destruction  threatened. — Is  it  so  ?  are  the   individual  ends  to  be  utterly 
sacrificed  ?     Is   this    the    distinction    of  saved    and  unsaved ;    that 
the    self — the    individual    objects —  must    be    utterly    sacrificed? 
Then    it   is   so   in   self-sacrifice  —  willingly,    actively,    in    '  life' — 
by  the  saved  ;  it  is  done  violently,  without  their  willing  action,  in  death, 
in  respect  to  the  unsaved.    Thus  man  is  redeemed,  God  glorified,  in  them 
that  perish.  Are  the  elect  His  friends ;  and  are  His  enemies  to  be  made 
His  footstool  ?  —but  is  not  the  reigning  that  we  are  to  share  with  Him 
the  true  reigning  of  serving  ?     Does  not  our  feeling  respecting  indivi- 
dual objects  pervert  our  prayers  ?  See  also  how  regarding  the  universal 
objects  gives  at  once  perfect  success.     Those  objects  are  attained ;  there 
is  no  sacrifice  of  them.    Thus  perfect  success  is  in  perfect  self-sacrifice  ; 
we  rise  to  the  actual,  it  being  that  wh  is  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  self. 

Of  course  if  we  regard  phenomenal  results  we  must  employ  phenom- 
enal processes.     [Here  is  the  conflict  between  the  '  real '  and  '  ideal ' : 
the  error  is  that  the  '  ideal '  gives  an  '  actual '  that  is  also  phenomenal.] 
If  we  regard  actual  results  we  use  actual  processes ;  and  phenomenal 
with  an  actual  reference.     It  is  by  dealing  with  the  actual  that  the 
truly  great  and  permanent,  the  only  true  (i.  e.  not  equalized  in  opposite 
direction)  phenomenal  results  are  effected.     At  the  same  time  all  action 
with  '  phenomena '  is  truly  with  the  actual ;  and  the  actual  results  are 
effected.    But  then,  if  not  so  regarded  by  us,  we  have  no  part  in  them, 
they  are  not  our  results,  our  action. 

Treating  the  phenomenal  as  the  actual  has  led  to  seeking  unattainable 
refinements  :  e.  g.  avoiding  meat  in  order  not  to  sacrifice  life.  The  phe- 
nomenal cannot  be  as  the  actual.  But  it  shd  be  the  right  phenomenon, 
the  phenomenon  of  man's  life,  that  we  aim  at  ? 

Attention  influences  our  feelings,  our  pleasure  and  pain.  Then  attend 
to,  think  of,  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  others  :  that  is  the  way  to  feel  it. 

"We  work  at  correcting  particular  evils ;  but  it  is  not  much  good. 
The  only  way  is  to  recognize  that  there  is  something  in  us  all,  naturally 
and  apart  from  perversion  or  evil-doing  on  our  part,  wh  perverts  us, 
and  makes  that  wh  is  bad  felt  as  good  by  us,  as  right.     There  is  that 
in  us  to  wh  evil  is  good.     This  is  Satan,  of  course.     It  goes  with  the 
unreal  being  real  to  the  self.     We  could  not  have  our  feelings,  or  be 
subject  to  temptation,  any  other  way,  but  by  a  self  to  wh  evil  is  good. 

It  is  not  only  in  our  actions,  but  in  our  nature,  we  have  to  be  altered. 
We  have  to  go  not  only  against  our  badness,  or  selfishness,  but  ourselves. 
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This  is  where  the  doctrine  of  man's  fall  being  only  a  bias  to  evil,  is  in- 
sufficient. 

From  seeing  man's  Being  is  not  right  what  light  comes :  how  differ- 
ently we  see  the  world.     Only  thro'  doing  wrong,  and  finding  out  the 
evilness  of  our  very  Being,  can  the  deliverance  come.     How  differently 
sin  appears,  and  how  intensified  is  the  evil.     There  is  that  in  us  which 
makes  even  sin  good  by  comparison.     It  is  so  much  worse  than  mere 
wrong-doing,  that  wrong-doing  can  be  used  as  its  remedy.  What  makes 
that  utter  painfulness  and  mystery  of  sin,  is  that  we  do  not  see  its 
necessity  ;  it  is  to  us  '  wanton,'  and  we  cannot  endure  it.     We  are  as 
if  a  person  shd  see  a  surgeon  cut  off  a  man's  leg  not  understanding  that 
he  had  a  fatal  disease  :  how  horrible  it  wd  be  in  its  non-necessity.   The 
'  mystery '  of  sin  is  gone  when  once  it  is  seen  necessary ;  and  this  is 
seen  in  seeing  the  evil  of  man's  being.    That  intolerable  painfulness  and 
darkness  is  gone,  while  at  the  same  time  a  worse  evil  is  recognized : 
and  that  worse  evil  is  not  in  the  same  way  a  mystery.     Even  as  in  the 
case  of  disease  and  amputation :  to  know  the  disease  removes  the  mys- 
tery of  the  amputation.     It  shows  a  worse  thing,  yet  without  any  such 
mystery. 

For  how  simple  is  the  defect  in  man's  Being ;  how  easy  to  understand 
compared  with  that  utterly  unintelligible  '  bias  to  evil. '     How  easily  it 
may  be  felt  to  be  all  right ;  it  may  be  understood  as  part  of  universal 
life  and  good,  wh  a  'bias  to  evil,'  non-necessary,  cannot  be  seen  to  be  : 
indeed,  cannot  be.     Not  to  be  necessary  is  to  be  excluded  from  Nature, 
to  be  not  a  part  of  the  universal  life  and  good.     So  it  is  our  not  seeing 
necessity  in  man's  state  that  makes  the  mystery  and  intolerableness. 
To  take  away  mystery  is  to  take  away  evil.     God  needs  only  to  reveal, 
not  to  change  ;  such  virtue  is  in  knowing  !     To  know,  indeed,  is  to  see 
right  and  good.     A  bad  reason,  or  a  reason  of  badness,  is  no  reason ;  it 
shows  nothing  necessary.     The  conscience  does,  in  fact,  rule  ;  it  is  in 
relation  with  thn  '  actual '  of  all :  and  mystery  and  non-necessity  are 
one ;  that  is  mysterious  wh  is  not  necessary.     And  again,  te  be  neces- 
sary and  to  be  good  are  one.  Take  away  the  non-necessity,  the  mystery, 
from  sin;  and  'the'  evil  is  gone.     Here  is  the  justification  of  those 
who  ignore  the  evil  of  it,  and  say  it  is  part  of  Nature.      We  have  per- 
verted them.     It  is  right  and  necessary — in  man's  death — it  belongs  to 
that.     See  man  dead,  then  you  see  sin  right.     The  evil  of  sin  is  taken 
away  in  a  manner  that  most  elevates  and  fulfils  the  moral  nature. — Can 
there  be  any  reference  of  this  kind  in  Christ's  '  taking  away  the  sin  of 
the  world '?  can  it  be  at  all  in  showing  what  sin  is,  and  is  for,  and  so 
taking  it  away  as  sin  ? 

Phenomenal  relations,   objects,   proofs,  &c.,  are  right  bases  for  our 
'self'-  (or  design)  action;  because  that  action  is  itself  phenomenal. 
What  is  truly  done,  is  not  that  which  is  to  our  consciousness — it  is  the 
actual  not  perceived.      This  is  seen  even  in  the  instinctive  character  of 
men's  actions  and  their  unforeseen  effects.     We  want  to  promote  the 
world's  good,  e.  g. :  very  well ;  do  this,  sacrifice  this  great  benefit,  &c., 
and  the  world's  good  is  worked  out  thereby.    This  embraces,  and  makes 
one  with  its  opposite,  that  doctrine  that  we  shd  do  our  own  affairs,  and 
not  act  for  large  theories  of  philanthropy,  &c.     We  get  this  through  the 
absolute  devotion  to  that  end. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  self  for  man,  i.  e.  for  the  making  men  better,  is 
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the  fact ;  it  is  the  centre  of  the  world's  history.  Therefore  to  make 
this  our  will,  our  action,  is  to  be  one  with  Nature ;  it  is  to  make  that 
wh  is,  ours,  to  act  according  to  the  fact. 

Our  '  good '  is  not  good  enough  ;  it  would  not  do  if  we  were  perfectly 
good,  free  from  passion,  &c.,  and  carried  out  what  was  to  our  view  the 
best.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  up  this,  to  submit  to  evil,  to  take 
God's  view  instead  of  our  own :  so  attaining  a  better  good  than  we  can 
see,  [even  as  Genius  a  higher  beauty  or  excellence;  and  this  the  true 
human,  even  the  Divine].  That  wh  we  naturally  regard  is  but  pheno- 
menal; 'self-happiness':  God  regards  '  man-happiness.'  We  regard 
the  keeping  as  we  are,  God,  making  us  different.  All  this  moral  state 
and  training  arises  so  simply  from  man  having  naturally  different  objects 
from  God ;  and  he  is  brought  to  know  and  seek  God's.  All  this  is  in- 
volved in  man's  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  real. 

In  connection  with  all  (physical)  pleasure  there  is  such  a  feeling  of 
unworthiness,  littleness,  oddness,  about  it,  and  the  means  and  sources 
of  it ;  how  absurd  it  seems.  Is  it  not  that  the  things  felt  as  causes  are 
not  the  causes,  not  adequate,  are  ridiculous  when  so  regarded  ?  "We  shd 
think  of  them  as  phna,  as  things  we  have  feeling  of  thro'  our  experience, 
not  as  causing  it :  the  cause  is  Divine.  Wd  not  this  solemnize  and  ele- 
vate life;  and  keep  us  from  abusing  pleasure  ?  making  it  too  valuable, 
too  excellent  a  thing  for  vice. 

Is  not  this  beautiful :  to  think  that  we  are  to  have  an  altruistic 
Being,  a  true  personal  own  feeling  of  '  man ' — feeling  as  good  to  me,  as 
my  own  actual  happiness,   that  wh  is  good  to  '  man ';  no  more  as  now 
feeling  it  opposed  to  my  good.     Then  I  have  a  direct  and  personal  in- 
terest and  concern  in  more  than  that  wh  concerns  'me,'  in  that  which 
concerns  '  man.'     All  that  concerns  him  is  my  good,  in  a  literal  sense. 
I  am  not  bound  as  I  seem  to  be ;  that  is  error  and  illusion  and  false 
feeling. — Then  in  suffering  for  the  good  of  man  (and  all  suffering  is 
such),  I  sm  suffering  strictly  for  my  own  good,  for  a  good  that  will  be 
my  own.     Even  selfishness  thus  is  turned  round,  and  made  servant  to 
her  conqueror,  Love.     In  suffering  I  do  not  lose ;  it  will  be  my  own 
joy.     Surely  thus  one  embraces  that  reward — the  future  happiness  to 
recompense  suffering— wh  is  in  the  ordinary  faith.    It  will  be  altruistic 
happiness :  in  being  made  thus  '  conscious  '  the  happiness  will  be  given. 
Yet  observe  :  that  is,  and  must  be,  a  spiritual  change :  radically  moral, 
not  physical :  it  will  be  a  consciousness  according  to  truth,  actual,  not 
phenomenal. 

Thus  see  how  much  in  our  condition  is  accounted  for  by  a  wrong  con- 
sciousness, making  us  feel  ourselves  separate  instead  of  one.  If  we  felt 
man  one,  then  our  very  passions,  instincts,  the  desire  of  happiness,  wd 
lead  us  right,  viz.  to  the  good  of  man.  Grant  this  false  consciousness, 
or  feeling  of  ourselves  not  one  humanity,  and  sin,  this  world's  history, 
surely  follows.  The  good  for  all,  the  man-good,  is  done  in  this  we  feel 
and  call  evil.  By  our  self-  (phenomenal)  action  the  man-good  is 
achieved.  So  indeed  it  is  our  good  wh  is  done — that  wh  we  shall  feel 
ours.  "We  need  not  fear ;  only  let  us  be  man. 

My  ethics  seem  to  partake  so  much  more  of  suffering  than  of  doing. 
Yet   the   tightness   and   necessity   of    doing,    of    exertion,   must 
not  be  overlooked.     Is  there  not  here  a  three  ?  first  a  self-passiveness, 
indolence,  laissez-faire  :  this  is  suppressed  for  activity,  self-action.  Then 
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it  is  restored,  interpreted,  in  a  man-passiveness,  uniting  the  passiveness 
and  the  action,  the  self  excluded  from  the  activeness  and  the  passiveness 
alike.     So  in  respect  to  salvation :  the  self  is  excluded  both  from  the 
salvation  and  the  punishment.     It  is  a  punishment-salvation. 

The  great  evil  and  sin  is,  that  we  do  not  love  man,  not  only  better 
than  ourselves,  but  better  than  our  immediate  dependents  too.     This  is 
the  great  thing  we  want.     Mere  preference  of  other  individuals,  good  to 
our  own  will  not  do.     Yet  what  a  delusion  wide  philanthropy  has  often 
proved  to  be ;  how  it  has  been  attended  with  individual  and  domestic 
evil.     Why  is  this  ?     Is  not  what  is  wanted,  to  know  that  the  general 
good  is,  and  that  it  is  certain,  is  in  what  we  do  and  suffer .     Shd  we  not 
think  of  that,  and  act  individually  ? 

How  make  the  world  good  ?  Surely  it  must  be  thro'  the  children  ;  by 
imparting  principles  to  them  wh  shall  make  them  right.  The  evangelical 
doctrine,  and  many  others,  do  this  if  truly  believed  and  acted  on.  But 
then  they  cannot  command  belief ;  they  do  not  cover  ground  enough  ; 
other  thoughts  and  feelings  come  in,  and  the  doctrines  are  either  rejected 
or  practically  ignored  Does  not  the  '  actual '  belief  satisfy  all  the  na- 
ture ?  cannot  it  make  the  world  good  by  compelling  and  maintaining  a 
practical  belief?  Is  not  that  what  is  wanted — not  a  doctrine  which  shall 
make  men  good  if  believed,  but  a  doctrine  wh  men  shall  be  obliged  to 
believe.  Does  not  actualism  fulfil  this  need  ?  The  best  can  have  the  de- 
monstration :  other  religious  views  could  not  have  it;  they  were  not  good 
enough.  The  most  elevated  attains  at  the  same  time  the  firm  foundation; 
has  the  needed  elevation  and  the  needed  demonstrative  certainty. 

The  universe  is  made  in  respect  to  '  man '  as  this  world  is  in  respect  to 
individuals  :  yet  do  we  set  up  that  for  the  general  wh  we  know  is  wrong 
for  the  individual ;  viz.  that  wh  seems  to  promise  immediate  desirable 
results.     (And  see  :  through  such  wrong-going  the  individual  may  be  set 
right :  why  not  so  the  whole,  the  '  man'?)    The  universe  is  not  made  so : 
'  man  '  cannot  get  the  good  by  grasping  after  it  that  way.    He  must  have 
a  larger,  wiser,  and  traer  knowledge,  and  regard  and  sympathies.     Is 
there  not- a  '  race'  of  wh  '  man '  is  an  individual  ?  a  self -regarding  one  ; 
while  others  are  more  like  generous,  devoted  men. — We  have  to  see  that 
to  be  evil  in  general  wh  we  see  evil  in  particular.     We  have  to  make  our 
notions  respecting  that  wh  is  general  true  to  our  experience  of  that  wh 
is  individual.  Philosophy  is  trying  to  make  that  'good,'  'real,'  'true,'  wh  is 
general,  a  contrast  to  that  wh  is  individual.     We  have  to  invert  this ;   to 
see  that  it  is  with  the  general  as  with  the  individual ;  error  and  illusion 
first,  and  learning  thro'  experience.     That  wh  is  felt  in  and  by  all  men 
is  not  therefore  true,  or  good :  it   has   to   be  corrected  by  knowledge 
applying  to  all. — Apply  that  which  is  learnt  by  individual   experience 
to  ^  the    universal,    and    an    entirely    new    light    breaks    in ;    — 
philosophy  advances  to  a  new  level,  becomes  altruistic  in  a  sense.     We 
must  go  by  experience,  and  not  invent  something  new  and  different.     Il- 
lusion is  the  law  for  general  as  well  as  individual.     God  lets  '  man  '  go 
wrong,  as  he  lets  the  individual :  only  so  is  he  made  new. 

People  think  it  is  so  absurd  to  be  told  to  regard  man's  well-being.  But 
does  a  polite  man  have  less  pleasnre  than  a  boor  ?  We  want  a  race- 
politeness,  that  is  all ;  a  man-politeness.  Yes  ;  a  spiritual  politeness, 
having  reference  not  to  the  phenomenal  advantages  of  individuals,  but 
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the  life   of  'man.'     (Are   not  the  terms    'man'    and    'spiritual/    the 
same?) 

It  will  not  do  to  attend  to  and  regard  phenomenal  things ;  it  is  mani- 
fest failure  and  degradation ;  it  does  not  answer.    So  there  comes  a  'sup- 
pressing (a  theory),  attend  to  other  concerns,  to  the  spiritual,  God, 
heaven,  <£c. — this  is  our  religion.     Now  we  want  the  interpretation :  to 
attend  to  such  '  things '  as  spiritual,  to  the  spiritual  in  the  phenomenal. 
The  union  of  both  is  here :  excluding  the  non-spiritual  on  the  one  hand, 
the  not- practical,  not-  existing,  on  the  other.     Excluding,  i.  e.,  the  two 
negations,  uniting  the  two  positives.     Attend  to  that  wh  is ;  attend  to 
the  spiritual :   these  are  one.     So  simple  it  is  to  think  of  the  world  and 
act  in  it :  to  consider  in  all  things  what  is  doing  for  '  man,'  not  separated 
from  '  things,'  but  in  them.     This  is  what  we  are  to  regard  in  them  all: 
this  is  certain- ;  it  is  done  by  God  and  certainly  cannot  fail.     So  every 
other  aspect  of  things  is  subordinate,  and  to  be  regarded  so.     It  is  but 
relative  or  phenomenal,  phenomenally  good  or  evil,  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful.    When  good  things  are  made  to  fail,  are  frustrated  by  evil  men, 
what  is  it  but  that  failure  is  needed  to  make  those  men  good  ?     What 
is  wanted  to  see  this  right  but  love  enough,  and  a  preference  of  goodness 
over  enjoyment  ?     The  phenomenal  good  (happiness)  of  some  is  given 
up  for  the  actual  good  (holiness)  of  others.    Is  it  not  well  ?    Think  how 
God  sacrifices  (for  man,  or  for  other  Beings  ?)  the  actual  good :  how  He 
suffers  men  to  be  bad,  even. 

Do  we  not  get  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  anything  by  recognizing  some- 
thing better  ?  Death  seems  so  serious  to  us,  because  these  relative  ties, 
affections,  interests,  are  the  best  we  know.  Might  it  not  be  otherwise  if 
we  knew  more  rightly,  if  we  recognized  things  that  are — so  much  better 
and  more  than  these  wh  death  interferes  with  ?  Not  thro'  a  deadening 
or  diminution  of  our  feelings,  but  thro'  enlargement  of  them,  we  should 
feel  death  trivial.  Is  not  this  the  secret  of  feeling  things  rightly  ? — to 
regard  them  in  their  relations;  to  feel  the  bearing  of  them  on  man's  re- 
demption. So  the  Bible  reveals  to  us  the  redemption.  But  that  too  we 
misunderstand  at  first;  just  as  children  misunderstand  at  first,  and  be- 
come confirmed  in  their  errors  by,  the  very  instructions  that  are  given 
them.  So  it  is  all  right :  it  must  be  so. 

A  thing  that  perplexes  us  is,  that  our  natural  ways  of  going  about 
things  are  not  the  right  ways  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  recognized  this,  nor 
seen  that  it  is  the  law,  and  why  it  is  so — that  we  want  altering — that 
that  is  the  good  thing  wh  ought  to  be  attained,  and  wh  is  attained.  We 
are  naturally  self-satisfied.     To  accept  the  being  made  different  as  the 
right  good — this  is  what  we  have  to  arrive  at :  self-dissatisfaction  in 
respect  to  man's  Being. 

In  wrong-doing  (stealing,  e.  g.)  a  man  pays  for  physical  things  too 
dear  a  price.     We  do  not  feel  this  at  the  time  ;  we  overlook  what  we 
lose :  that  (the  moral)  is  to  us  as  if  it  were  not.   But  afterwards  we  feel 
it,  in  remorse  :  it  makes  itself  felt. 

H becomes  evon  naughty  himself  in  his  great  care  to  make 

the  other  children  good ;  he  cannot  see  that  it  is  his  parents'  business. 
Are  we  not  so  in  God's  world :  so  anxious  to  make  the  other  children 
good  1     God  tells  us  what  He  wants  us  to  do ;  it  is  nothing  of  this,  (nor 
being  good  ourselves,  primarily) ;  it  is  faith,  trust ;  this  being  the  only 
way  truly  to  be  good.     And  so  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  how  the 
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chief  stress  almost  is  laid  upon  not  preventing  people  from  being  bad; 

on  yielding  to  evil.     To  poor  H the  naughtiness  of  the  children 

is  just  as  bad  as  any  evil  or  wickedness  in  this  world  can  be  to  us  ;  it  is 
absolute  to  him.  He  cannot  see  that  a  child's  naughtiness  is  nothing  so 
bad  :  it  includes  all  the  scope  of  his  comprehension,  just  as  the  naught- 
iness of  men  does  ours.  Well,  (we  might  say)  but  this  is  all  our  con- 
cern ;  it  is  with  that  alone  we  have  to  do ;  for  that  we  must  act.  No  ! 
Here  the  doctrine  of  trust  comes  in.  H has  to  learn  the  oppo- 
site of  that  very  thing — not  to  act  with  reference  to  that  which  alone  he 
can  see.  This  is  indeed  but  another  form  of  the  self. — As  with  the  child 
when  other  children  are  naughty,  so  with  everything ;  it  is  bad  to  onr 
level.  There  is  no  way  of  content  but  by  utter  self-sacrifice.  What 
must  we  do,  then  ?  Not  fret  and  exert  ourselves  to  carry  out  our  own 
ideas  or  feelings,  even  the  best ;  but  trust.  Trust :  it  is  nothing  that  we 
cannot  see  how  things  can  work  good ;  we  ought  not  to  see ;  we  are  not 
large  enough  ;  if  we  could  see  them,  they  could  not  be  good.  Trusting 
so,  we  are  right;  'being  rectified  by  trust.'  We  simply  do  right;  and 
being  overborne  by  enthusiasm,  joy  and  love,  we  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature. 

How  could  we  have  thought  it  possible  that  God's  Gospel  shd  be — a 
chance  for  people  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  obtain  good  '  if,'  &c. — 
and  not  the  proclamation  of  an  absolute  and  overwhelming  goodness  ? 
Overwhelming,  and  (like  all  the  facts  of  Nature),  all  but  incredible,  if 
it  were  not  more  impossible  not  to  believe.      This  absolute  goodness  is 
of  such  a  kind,  (destruction  and  not  gratification  of  self)  that  it  can  be 
absolute  without  violence  to  the  moral.     Anything  that  is  gratification 
to  the  self  must  be  made  contingent,  not  absolute,  or  else  it  is  immoral. 
The  contingency  of  salvation  is  maintained  against  an  immense  difficulty 
of  all  sorts,  because  it  is  regarded  as  of  a  kind  wh  demands  contingency 
on  moral  grounds  ;   a  self-salvation.  Is  it  not  the  character  of  all  'self- 
views:  that  they  cannot  be  universal?     To  be  saved  is  not  anvthing 
that  wd  gratify  you  as  you  are  now ;  it  is  not  a  thing  it  wd  be  immoral 
to  give  you  independently  of  your  character ;  it  is  an  altering  of  you. 

We  always  think  that  there  might  be  a  good  state  of  the  world  if  cer- 
tain things  were  done ;  and  we  ever  find  it  still  evil.  Is  not  the  necessity 
laid  upon  us  at  last,  of  seeing  that  it  is  good  ?  Is  not  that  the  condition 
indeed  of  our  making  it  phenomenally  good  ?  viz.  to  recognize  the  actual 
goodness.  Is  is  not  so  only  the  self  can  be  put  in  its  right  place  ?  That 
recognition  of  the  goodness  of  the  world  means,  and  is,  recognition  of 
the  badness  of  the  self :  and,  vice  versa,  a  certain  feeling  about  the  self 
shows  us,  allows  us  to  believe,  the  world  good. — And  not  only  does  the 
recognizing  the  wrongness  in  the  self  show  theoretically  that  the  world 
need  not  be  truly  evil ;  but  by  showing  the  work  done,  viz.  the  altering 
of  that  self,  it  gives  the  demonstration,  shows  the  actual  goodness  of  it. 
It  gives  both  at  once.  If  the  self  be  wrong,  then  the  world  need  not  be 
so  altho'  we  feel  it  so :  also,  it  is  good ;  for  it  is  making  the  self  right, 
destroying  it. 

In  our  action  on  the  self-basis  we  cannot  succeed  ;  the  world  is  not 
made  that  way.  It  is  not  a  self-world.  Nature  is  not  a  self-world — 
phenomenally  it  is  not ;  man  differs  from  Nature  in  that.  Here  is  the 
beauty  of  Atheism  and  Pantheism — denying  the  self  in  the  universe.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  man  is  the  only  self :  only  then  the  not-self  must 
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be  of  higher  kind.  Our  idea  of  God  as  a  self,  and  that  we  are  acting 
according  to  God  when  acting  for  self,  when  regarding  'self-objects, 
puts  our  ethics  wrong. 

We  are  naturally  angry  with  those  by  whose  weakness,  folly  or  bad- 
ness, evil  results  ensue — i.  e.  things  bad  to  the  self — because  we  think 
that  wh  is  bad  to  the  self  is  really  bad,  that  it  ought  not  to  be.     How 
different  it  would  be  if  we  felt  that  evil  to  the  self  was  good  and  ought 
to  be. 

'  The  publicans  and  harlots  enter  into  heaven  before  you.'  Because 
men  are  further  from  the  self-good  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  fur- 
ther from  the  true,  from  heaven. 

Our  notion  of  getting  things  right — right  to  the  self — is  as  if  a  man 
seeing  his  plough  broken,  should  move  to  where  he  could  not  see  the 
fracture,  instead  of  getting  the  plough  mended.     What  is  wanted  is  to 
have  it  right,  not  to  sight,  the  passive  sense,  but  to  touch,  to  the  active 
sense  ;  we  want  to  have  it  right  to  our  action.     If  this  may  involve  its 
being  not  right  to  sight  that  is  of  no  consequence.  "When  we  immorally 
grasp  physical  advantage  we  are  like  choosing  to  have  a  thing  right  to 
sight,  wrong  to  use.     For  physical  Tightness  or  goodness  is  but  to  touch, 
to  the  self-action  t  truly  to  passive  relation  merely.     We  get  things 
right  to  our  self-being  or  action,  but  what  we  want  is  to  have  them  right 
to  our  true  being  and  action.     The  other  is  right  to  touch,  but  fails  and 
disappoints  the  man ;  it  will  not  answer  to  our  action.    We  think  it  will, 
as  a  child  expects  when  he  lays  the  broken  pieces  of  a  toy  together. 
This  touch-sense  is  truly  a  passive  sense  ;  it  is  self-active ;  it  will  not 
answer.     It  is  another  kind  of  Tightness  we  want :  and  this  true  right- 
ness  may  involve  wrongness  to  the  touch  (or  self)  sense ;  there  is  no 
constant  relation  here  ;    as  none  between  Tightness  to   sight  and   to 
touch. 

A  person  that  is  ill,  only  knows  that  he  is  so  by  comparison  with 
others  in  health.  He  wd  otherwise  think  himself  in  health,  and  take 
his  discomfort  for  the  usual  state  of  man.  This  is  man's  state  as  to  the 
actual :  having  no  standard  of  comparison  we  do  not  know  that  we  are 
ill ;  we  take  this  for  the  normal  state  of  man.  Our  wanting,  constant 
desires,  and  necessity  for  change,  prove  our  state  of  suffering.  It  is  an 
ill  state  within :  but  we  think  '  if  we  could  but  alter  our  circumstances/ 
just  as  a  sick  person  tosses  on  a  bed. 

Are  we  not  engaged  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  make  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit  ?  Is  not  the  practical  evil  almost  all  from  our  false  re- 
gard to  the  phenomenal  things,  as  if  they  were  truly  valuable. — Wd  not 
the  idea  of  matter  as  negation  or  minus  be  morally  better  than  as  mere 
phenomenon  ?  In  each  case  it  is  real  to  us,  i.  e.  real  to  our  bodies ;  but 
in  the  former  it  is,  as  such,  a  real  positive  existence ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
an  absence. 

Is  not  our  radical  error  that  idea  that  good  '  moral '  qualities  or 
actions  truly  deserve  admiration  ?  They  deserve  phenomenal  admira- 
tion only ;  but  we  think  of  it  as  actual.  Does  not  a  man  act  according 
to  his  nature  ?  Because  a  man  is  blessed  with  '  good '  elements  in  him, 
is  he  therefore  to  be  praised  ?  Is  not  this  all  part  of  self,  self-righteous- 
ness ?  Not  that  we  shd  withhold  the  phenomenal,  or  self-praise ;  but 
we  shd  recognize  it  as  belonging  only  to  that  wh  is  not. 

There  is  evil  relatively ;  i.  e.  in  relation  to  certain  ends  or  purposes. 
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There  are  three  orders  :  bad  to  bodily  sense  (painful)  ;  bad  to  intellect, 
(false)  ;  and  bad  to  conscience.     This  latter  is  truly  bad  to  '  man,'  and  in 
order  to  see  this  good  we  must  take  a  view  above  man  and  including  him. 
The  other  two  are  evil  only  to  the  self,  this  to  the  tnan.     Hence  necessa- 
rily the  relation,  especially  between  the  first  and  third — viz.  of  opposite- 
ness  :  that  the  good  or  evil  to  the  self  is  opposed  to  that  to  the  '  man.' 
Right  should  be  painful,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  self.  May  not  'painful' 
be  called  evil  to  the  self,  and  therefore  good  to  the  man  ?  and  wrong  evil 
to  the  man  ?     Moral  wrong  is  not  evil  absolutely ;  but  evil   in  reference 
to  the  particular  form  of  Being,  to  the  Being  of  that  creature  :  so  it  is 
possible  only  to  the  creature. 

In  reference  to  the  idea  of  the  limit  of  our  powers,   is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  a  wrong  relation  of  our  notions.     Fixing  the  limits   of  our 
power  of  knowing  is  an  utter  mistake ;  but  to  trace  the  limits  of  what 
we  can  do  at  any  given  time,  to  see  how  far  our  knowledge  truly  extends 
and  confine  our  practical  efforts  to  that,  this  were  truly  wise.     So  this 
idea  of  learning  the  limits  of  our  powers  has  its  reason  and  rightness ; 
it  only  wants  to  be  applied  rightly.     This  right  application,  too,  involves 
the  trust ;  while  the  other  is  distrust.     Is  not  the  one  the  self-,  the  other 
the  man-,  application  ? 

All  our  natural  feelings  are  true  only  to  the  phenomena,  not  to  the 
fact :  so  that  of  praise  or  blame  is.  So  shd  we  not  think  differently  of 
criminals,  recognizing  this  natural  feeling  not  to  be  true  to  the  very  fact 
of  the  case  ;  we  shd  be  drawn  to  them  by  pity,  as  Christ  was ;  feel  them 
as  truly  sacrificed  for  man,  bearing  the  sins  of  the  world?  'The 
publicans  and  the  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  you. ' 

Happiness  is  not  any  '  thing,'  an  entity,  it  is  only  the  feeling  of  good. 
It  depends  on  consciousness,  and  has  not  an  objective  bearing.     May  we 
think  of  sin  in  such  a  light  ?  not  an  entity,  only  a  mode  of  our  feeling, 
of  our  consciousness ;  \\z.  a  feeling  of  evil  of  a  particular  kind,  or  in 
relation  to  the  actual  ?      Are  there  not  different  kinds  of  feeling  of  evil, 
as  of  happiness?  viz.  sensual  pleasant  or  painful,  intellectual,  and  moral ; 
in  relation  to  the  different  faculties  of  man.     May  we  not  say  :  no  evil 
but  phenomenal  can  come  of  our  action,  because  our  action  is  but  phe- 
nomenal.    And  is  there  not  a  beautiful  thought  in  God  permitting  evil, 
as  it  were  against  His  will  ?    Is  it  not  because  He  will  not  have  anything 
merely  because  it  is  His  will,  only  because  it  is  right.     His  will  is  not 
reason  enough.     This  is  good  ;  (regarding  God  as  a  self).     So  He  is  a 
pattern  to  us:  our  will  shd  never  be  a  reason  to  us,  but  only  rightness.  So 
not  only  may  we  see  a  rightness  in  moral  evil,  but  even  an  especial  con- 
nection.    It  is  emphatically  because  it  is  right — rightness  is  the  reason  of 
it  solely ;  its  character  separates  it  from  the  will  of  God  as  ordinarily 
regarded.     In  it,  God  yields  up  His  will  to  rectitude,  sacrifices  Himself. 
[Not  f  altho '  but  '  because '  again.]     There  is  sin  because  there  must  be 
sin  ;  it  is  right  there  shd  be.     The  orthodox  view  of  the  sin  of  Hell  ex- 
presses that  wh  is  now,  and  is  justified. 

To  explain  is  to  show  an  antecedent  accordant  with  reason.  With 
reason — not  with  experience  merely :  the  latter  is  not  an  explanation,  it 
is  only  a  classification. 

The  idea  of  sin  being  only  because  it  is  right  has  a  good  relation  to 
free-will,  and  to  probation.  It  puts  that  idea  of  moral  governorship  in  a 
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better  place — before  instead  of  after — makes  it  actual  instead  of  pheno- 
menal. It  is  a  phenomenal  conception,  untrue,  shown  true  in  the  actual. 
And  in  this  relation,  the  idea  of  moral  governorship  might  assume  a  new 
aspect ;  losing  its  self-character,  its  relation  to  time,  &c.  Consider  God's 
moral  governorship  as  making  it  right  to  inflict  vice  and  sin.  That  phe- 
nomenal moral  governorship  is  not  the  fact ;  but  there  is  an  actual  mo- 
ral governorship,  involving  as  one  of  its  elements  (or  results)  the  present 
condition  of  men,  and  which  makes  this  (moral  governorship)  to  be  the 
phenomenon. 

'Whether  I  look  at  pain  as  bad  or  good,  T  cannot  see  the  pleasure  (for 
the  blackness  of  the  gloom  or  else  for  the  brightness  of  the  glory).  If 
to  make  me  enjoy  you  take  away  the  sorrow  of  the  evil,  then  the  great- 
ness of  the  joy  eclipses  it ;  I  still  cannot  see  it,  nor  be  moved  by  it.' 

'  "We  all  have  more  than  we  deserve.'  Is  it  not  monstrous  ?  Look  at 
a  child  born  among  the  poor  and  depraved  ;  what  is  inflicted  upon  it  be- 
fore it  can  deserve  at  all.  How  can  God  put  men  here  '  to  see  how  they 
will  behave,'  and  then  deal  with  them  so  ?  Even  if  this  '  probation  '  is 
a  right  and  natural  thought  at  first,  it  is  disproved  by  experience.  There 
must  be  some  other  objects  than  we  (naturally)  see,  wh  make  God  bring 
children  so  into  the  world.  It  is  as  Jacob  and  Esau :  before  any  worth- 
iness of  either,  the  decree  was  made.  The  probation-idea  is  expressly 
excluded  ;  against  it  God's  decrees  are  asserted.  But  the  absolute  re- 
demption lies  at  the  root.  We,  rejecting  this,  rejecting  the  death  of  man, 
cannot  keep  hold  of  the  'absolute  decrees,'  they  are  against  justice  ;  so 
we  are  driven  back  on  '  probation,'  which  is  against  justice  not  less,  and 
against  fact  and  everything.  The  Calvinist  maintains  a  doctrine  which 
belongs  to  the  absolute  redemption,  without  it ;  and  so  is  against  justice. 
May  not  one  trace  all  religious  views  from  the  loss  of  that  ?  and  trace  to 
necessary  causes  also  the  loss  of  that  ? 

We  call  things  '  good '  because  we  like  them ;  not  like  them  because 
they  are  good.  Does  not  this  justify  the  thought :  that  beauty  is  sub- 
jective, and  not  real  in  the  objects  ? 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  man  as  one  of  disease,  think :  so  much  is 
man  one  that  we  can  only  have  a  true  apprehension  of  our  own  state, 
by  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  whole.  This  is  shown  too  in  the 
orthodox  notion  of  relation  to  Adam. — We  go  about  our  objects  by  di- 
rect grabbing  at  them,  and  so  cannot  get  them.  We  must  make  them 
part  of  the  course  of  nature. — In  respect  to  making  children  obey :  we 
try  to  coerce  them  ;  but  that  is  no  obedience.  That  teaches  them  to  be 
selfish  ;  i.  e.  act  from  calculation  of  the  consequences  to  their  own  en- 
joyment. We  have  to  teach  them  to  obey  by  love.  This  only  is 
making  it  part  of  nature,  therefore  it  is  the  only  attaining  of  the 
object. 

In  respect  to  God  as  man,  in  respect  to  Christ,  we  must  want  to  be 
loved  by  Him  ;  here  we  see  Him  with  the  self.  But  in  feeling  Him  as 
the  present  and  only  Being  is  it  not  difficult  ?  In  making  one  (as  we 
are  to  be  one  with  Him),  is  not  the  giving  and  receiving  done  away  ? 
Both  are  made  one,  the  receiving  swallowed  up  in  the  giving  ;  the 
duality  is  no  more.  In  earthly  love  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  being 
loved ;  man  is  not  yet  raised  up  ;  and  besides  we  must  wish  the  beloved 
to  love  for  their  own  sakes. 

Are  there  not  two  forms  of  the  heresy  that  the  resurrection  is  past : 
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the  one  that  this  life  is  the  true,  and  will  do ;  the  other  that  we  should 
set  it  aside  and  escape  from  it  and  live  above  it.  By  negation  that  is, 
instead  of  by  adding  ;  to  take  away  selfishness  by  depriving  man  of 
feeling  instead  of  by  making  him  love.  Is  not  the  former  in  the 
1  muscular  Christianity, 'the  latter  in  Quietism  and  Asceticism  ?  Does 
not  the  want  of  knowledge,  of  absolute  knowledge,  poison  Quietism — 
•were  not  these  two  together  the  right  ? 

Has  not  Christ  His  humanity  still  ?  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  His 
ascending  bodily  to  heaven  ?  and  is  there  not  to  be  a  change  in  His  re- 
lation ?  Will  He  not,  when  man  is  redeemed,  lay  aside  that  body  ? 

Love  to  Christ  must  be  of  giving  and  receiving.  Is  it  not  through  this 
we  rise  to  the  other  ?      Now  here  is  a  reconciliation  :  when  we  are  one 
with  God,  then  do  we  not  love  self  and  rightly?  our  love  of  God  is  it. 
Is  it  not  as  God  loves  Himself  and  rightly,  that  being  self-sacrifice  ? 
this  being  the  true  self-love,  as  the  true  happiness :  see  a  two-fold  use 
of  self.     Is  there  not  here  a  three  ?     First  self-love,  with  the  self,  the 
minus  self,  in  it.     Not  perhaps  that  the  self  is  minus  ;  but  ours  is  a 
minus  self.     First  self-love  apart  from  the  love  of  God ;  then  it  is  set 
aside  for  love  of  God  ;  then  both  in  one;  interpreted.     Here  is  a  justi- 
fication of  the  doctrine  that  self-love  is  right  and  good,  and  only  self- 
ishness evil.     Is  it  not  right  that  all  that  is  should  be  loved  ?     So 
when  our  self  is  being,  when  we  have  being  in  us,  then  is  our  self-love 
also  right.  But  that  is  God  in  us  ;  then  is  self-love  love  of  God.  And  it 
is  like  God's  self-love — it  is  (to  us)  self-sacrifice.     That  self-love  is  the 
opposite  of  ours  now;  for  we  shall  be  the  opposite  to  what  we  are. 
Self-love  is  only  bad  in  us  because  of  the  negation  there. 

God  gives  Himself  to  us  to  satisfy  us,  which  '  things  '  cannot  do. 
This  is  His  being  in  us  ;  it  is  an  active,  not  a  passive,  receiving,  as 
God  is  active  not  passive  existence.    That  is  why  '  getting '  cannot  sat- 
isfy ;  it  is  a  getting  of  passive  things.     We  want  a  reception  of  the  ac- 
tive, of  Being,  that  would  be  active  in  us,  would  be  life.    Food  satisfies 
because  it  is  active,  has  the  force  in  it  wh  is  our  life.     So  Christ  is  the 
bread.     The  receiving  passive  things  can  be  a  cause  only  of  passiveness 
in  us ;  receiving  God  is  activeness  in  us.  All  getting  but  of  God,  makes 
worse.     Giving  us  Himself,  is  giving  us  Being.     It  is  a  not  wanting  any 
more ;  not  a  passive  'not- wanting,'  but  an  active  one.     Actively  not  to 
want  is  to  have.     Food  satisfies  because  of  the  life  in  it.  Getting  'things' 
is  like  eating  dust.     Does  this  connect  itself  with  the  curse  on  the 
Devil,  the  '  getter,'  the  possessor  of  self- good  ? 

Are  not  our  morals  a  self-morals  ?  our  justice  a  self-right  ?     This  we 
attribute  to  God  ;  but  is  not  His  justice  the  true  or  altruistic  justice  ? 
and  is  not  this  love  ?     So  our  wrath  is  a  self- wrath;  but  is  not  His  the 
true  altruistic  wrath  ?  and  is  not  this  also  love  ?     We  must  remember 
the  self  in  us,  which  makes  all  things  difficult  to  us.     Is  not  this  a 
simple  mode  of  correcting  our  natural  thoughts :  not  to  try  to  add,  or 
conceive  positively,  for  our  thought  of  God,  but  to  try  to  leave  out  in 
respect  to  ourselves.     In  Him  is  the  opposite  to  that  wh  is  in  us. 

When  I  say  that  we  are  dealt  with  by  jokes,  I  mean  what  is  a  joke 
when  applied  to  the  individual.      Would  it  not  be  so  to  say  to  a  child, 
of  a  shadow,  '  look  at  this,  lay  hold  of  it,'  &c.,  as  if  it  were  a  solid  ? 
So  here  is  '  matter '  put  before  us,  to  lay  hold  of ;  and  we  cannot ;  so 
we  exercise  our  powers  and  learn  in  the  only  true  way  of  learning,  viz. 
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finding  out  for  ourselves  (under  care  and  direction).  The  playful  train- 
ing up  of  man  as  a  child,  is  the  serious  work  and  earnest  labor  and  pain- 
fullest  doubt  and  darkness  of  men.  It  is  clear  that  riddles  and  jokes — to 
'  man  ' — are  adapted  to  be  thus  to  '  men.'  There  is  no  evil  in  it ;  it  is 
only  felt  so  by  us.  "We  cannot  lay  hold  of  this  phenomenal  substance; 
it  baulks  us  ;  we  grasp  and  have  not  got.  Just  like  a  child  who  lays 
hold  of  a  shadow — he  gets  what  he  tried  for  ;  but  he  finds  it  so  differ- 
ent from  what  he  thought.  A  shadow  is  good  and  useful,  but  it  should 
be  used  as  a  shadow.  So  should  '  matter  '  be  used  according  to  its  na- 
ture ;  then  it  is  all  right.  A  child  grasps  a  shadow,  and  cannot  make 
it  out ;  and  there  is  no  holding  it,  besides.  Matter  seems  just  so  to 
slip  away :  this  we  feel  as  our  change,  our  dying.  Must  it  not  be  a 
pleasant  thing  to  some  Beings  to  see  ?  And  that  sinning  wh  it  involves 
on  the  part  of  the  self — that  is  nothing.  Everyone  knows  that  is  in  it; 
it  is  its  nature,  and  must  come  out.  It  is  no  matter  what  it  does  ;  it 
will  soon  be  done  away. 

In  the  idea  of  self  as  a  minus  do  we  not  go  deeper  into  the  nature  of 
good  and  of  moral  right,  quite  beyond  the  idea  of  happiness  altogether? 
Good  is  in  self-sacrifice,  i.  e.  in  true  and  actual  (as  opposed  to  phenom- 
enal) '  becoming.'  The  destruction  or  sacrifice  of  self,  is  life  in  relation 
to  the  creature  ;  and  therefore,  in  relation  to  that  creature,  it  is  right 
or  good.  So  self-will,  self -life,  is  sin  or  moral  wrong  ;  because  it  is  the 
opposite  of  that  wh  is  moral.  So  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Being  we  must 
look  for  the  reason  of  the  character  of  sin  (or  self-will)  as  sin.  Has 
not  this  been  vainly  sought  in  phenomenal  things?  e.g.,  in  the  idea  of 
duty  to  God,  &c.  Why  do  we  owe  such  duty  ?  Thus  is  it  not  by  sin, 
by  the  minus  of  which  we  are  conscious,  that  we  come  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  'plus'  as  holy  ?  Thus  too  does  not  one  see  that  good  and 
evil,  even  in  the  moral  aspect,  have  a  certain  superficialness  ?  They 
are  not  to  the  infinite.  Here  is  the  interpretation  of  God's  dealing  by 
them  as  He  does,  of  that  mystery  of  '  permission  of  evil.'  These  are 
but  relative  good  and  evil.  In  the  absolute  is  no  negation,  no  becom- 
ing ;  the  absolute  is  absolute  '  Being.'  May  there  not  be  something  in 
this  identifying  '  good '  with  becoming  ?  Does  it  not  interpret  its  ne- 
cessary relation  to  its  opposite  ?  Have  we  not  an  indication  of  the  idea 
of  becoming  (i.  e.  reference  to  negation)  in  all  the  relative,  in  all  the 
creatural,  in  all  that  is  only  by  its  opposite  ?  '  Becoming '  is  identical 
with  that  relation  to  negation,  '  creation  from  nothing,'  &c.  Or  rather 
may  we  not  take  it  the  other  way  ?  Take  the  '  becoming  '  as  the  idea, 
the  key.  To  this  no  one  would  object.  See  then  how  it  involves  rela- 
tion to  negation  and  involves  also  time.  Does  one  not  see  how  time  is 
inseparable  from  negation ;  because  inseparable  from  that  is  also  the 
idea  of  'becoming,'  wh  embodies  time.  Good  then  is  only  possible  by 
its  relative  negation.  So,  must  not  God — to  be  good — necessarily  be 
altruistic  ?  So  is  He  not  self-sacrificing  in  this,  and  this  only  good  ; 
and  as  altruistic,  is  God  in  time  ?  And  do  we  not  thus  embrace  Hegel's 
idea  of  God  as  becoming  ?  God  '  becomes  '  in  self-sacrifice.  Is  not  that 
the  aspect  of  Christianity  ;  God  is  to  '  become  '  in  us  ?  In  self-sacrifice 
we  see  God  in  man.  This  means  merely  that  He  is  altruistic.  It  is  not 
blasphemous,  seen  so. 

Are  consciousness  and  relation,  or  relativeness,  one  ?    So  is  God  '  con- 
scious '  as  being  altruistic  ?     "Would  it  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  the 
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essential  duality  in  consciousness — that  it  is  a  consciousness  of  other? 
Then  is  our  consciousness  wrong  in  not  truly  being  of  '  other,'  but  of 
negation  ?     It  is  negatively  altruistic — of  '  altruistic  negation.' 

'The   inclusive  self    is  still  self,    but    there  is   an   indelible   con- 
trast  between    it   and   the   self  that   excludes,   and    still  more  that 
preys  upon,    others.'      Is  it  a  +  and  —  self;  applying  '  self '  to  both, 
but  recognizing  this  indelible  contrast  between  the  inclusive  and  exclu- 
sive?    Plus  and  minus  self,  being  and  its  contrary,  life  and  death. 
There  is  a  great  point  in  affirming  that  the  +  or  '  inclusive  self '  is 
still  self.     That  is  the  very  affirmation  of  '  altruistic  Being.'     Think  of 
God  living  in  us — with  fondness,  delight,  feeling,  sympathy.     How 
physical  our  notions  about  this  seem  to  be.     Affirming  the  Being  as 
self,  only  of  opposite  kind  to  the  death-self,  surely  helps  our  thought. 
So  God  truly  is  our  self,  is  us. 

Not  to  want  is  as  happy  as  to  want  and  to  obtain.     Then  what  ends 
do  our  wants  answer  ?     What  are  they  for  ?     Evidently  they  are  not 
for  happiness.     They  produce  unhappiness.     What  may  we  believe  to 
be  their  end  ?     Is  there  not  a  sufficient  one  in  man  being  made  alive  ? 
Through  them  is  our  inherent  selfishness  revealed  and  cured. 

Self-sacrifice  is  as  space  :  by  completion  it  is  not ;  when  perfect  it  is 
no  more.     The  infinite  is  not  space,  nor  can  be.     So  the  infinite  or  ab- 
solute self-sacrifice  is  not  sacrifice,  but  we  cannot   get  rid  of  it  by  any 
reducing  or/diminishing.     Is  not  sacrifice  like  a  limit  ?    Like  negation, 
wh  when  infinite  is  no  more  negation  ?     So  infinite  sacrifice  is  not 
sacrifice  ;  it  is  life,  it  is  having.     By  sacrifice  we  get  to  its  opposite. 
It  is  ever  so  ;  it  is  the  direct  road. 

I  have  said  that  to  attain  our  ends  we  must  make  them  part  of  the 
course  of  nature.     This  is  for  us  to  conform  to  the  Divine.    God's  ends 
are  thus.     Is  there  not  reason  here  ?     Is  not  in  this  an  action  of  the 
altruistic  part  of  our  nature  ?     The  other  way  of  attempting  them  is 
the  self  way. 

Is  not  that  supposition  of  a  future  world,  in  which  all  is  to  be  made 
right,  morally  bad  ?     Is  it  not  that  wh  alone  enables  us  to  go  on  as  we 
do,  enjoying  while  others  want  ?     Is  it  not  on  that  the  idea  of  God 
'ordering  men's  estate'  reposes  ?     Should  we  not  see  that  the  right  is 
and  must  be  nov,  and  not  hereafter  ?  that  it  is  our  business  to  make 
it  so? 

We  come  to  God,  we  pray,  when  we  are  in  trouble  and  want,  think- 
ing little  of  Him  when  we  are  comfortable.      And  we  reproach  our- 
selves (and  justly)   for  this.     But  is  not  this  much  how  we  treat  our 
other  friends  ?      Is  not  this  emphatically  proving  that  we  feel  Him  our 
friend?  Is  not  that  truly  what  we  wish,  what  we  like  from  our  friends? 
Is  it  not  that  wh  the  altruistic  in  us  most  desires  ?  not  to  share  our 
friend's  joy,  so  much  as  to  bear  his  sorrows.     We  like  our  friends  to 
come  to  us  always  when  in  trouble ;  if  they  do  this,  we  can  bear  to  be 
forgotten  when  they  are  not.     Surely  the  world  is  not  so  bad  to  God, 
if  He  is  altruistic,  and  wants  nothing  for  self.     Is  not  here  a  proof 
that  He  is  altruistic  wholly,  and  is  not  self  ?     Does  not  God  do  and 
feel  what  we  shd,  if  the  self  were  wholly  taken  out  of  us  ?     Is  it  not 
our  error  that  we  have  the  '  self '  (the  darkness)  in  our  thought  of  God? 
So  we  must  find  mystery.     Does  not  God  deal  by  the  world  as  a  man 
would  who  had  no  self  ?     We  cannot  understand  because  we  put  self 
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into  Him.  So  He  shows  us  Christ,  God  in  union  with  that  self,  that 
we  may  see  what  He  is.  The  self  element  must  be  introduced  for  us 
to  know  or  perceive.  If  we  set  the  self-element  wholly  aside,  then  are 
we  not  true  to  nature  (true  to  God)  ;  because  it  is  just  that  wh  dis- 
tinguishes us.  And  then  see  :  what  sets  this  aside  of  course  is  God, 
the  not-self — surely  the  altruistic  part  of  us,  God  dwelling  and  acting 
in  us,  the  altruistic  in  us.  '  He  who  dwelleth  in  love,'  &c.  The  al- 
truistic part  in  man,  is  not  that  truly  Divine  ?  God  being  the  great, 
the  infinite,  not-self.  We  must  use  negatives  for  the  actual,  because 
starting  from  the  negative.  God  is  'the  positive  opposite  of  the 
self.'  Does  not  God  let  His  laws  be  trampled  on  because  He  is  not 
a  self? 

There  is  no  interpretation  of  our  life  but  that  phenomenal  good  and 
evil,  &c.,  are  but  phenomenal.  But  they  are  phenomenal,  they  are  the 
presentation  to  us  of  the  eternal  fact.  A  child  attaches  value  to  what 
are  only  toys — and  good  or  evil  to  wh  are  nothing — their  sole  import- 
ance or  value  being  in  their  effect  on  him.  Are  not  phenomenal  things 
toys  to  us,  in  their  insignificance  and  yet  their  value  ?  For  a  child  is 
trained  by  toys.  A  child  gets  to  understand  about  its  toys  by  knowing 
more  ;  alters  its  thoughts,  while  retaining  its  feeling  and  perception. 
Just  as  we  have  to  do.  Or  is  the  order  here  the  same  ?  Does  not  the 
child  first  out-grow  the  feeling?  So  'man'  also.  But  our  relation  as 
individuals  is  different ;  we  have  to  alter  the  thought  while  still  re- 
taining the  feeling ;  we  retain  the  individual's  feeling,  but  attain  the 
'  man '  thought  or  knowledge  (as  in  relation  to  earth's  motion). 

Think  of  pain  as  being  '  evil  to  self;'  wh  seems  a  good  synomym  (if 
not  definition).     So  perhaps  unfelt  pain  is  not  pain;  it  is  not  evil  to 
the  self.     Perhaps  that  which  is  to  self  is  in  contrast,  in  change,  or 
ceasing ;  in  relative  negation  or  absence.     Perception  being  by  relative 
absence  is  but  one  instance  of  this.     Pleasure,  then,  is  '  good  to  self.' 
So  we  see  pain  must  be,  and  pleasure  from  it,  as  it  seems  to  be,  indeed. 
"We  naturally  put  pleasure  first ;  it  is  the  thing  to  us ;  and  we  think  of 
pain  as  from  it,  as  being  '  mysteriously '  connected  with  it,  &c.  ;  but 
here  surely  is  an  inversion  of  the  true  order.     For  is  not  the  self  such, 
that  by  the  necessity  of  '  Being,'  there  must  be  evil  to  it  ?     Being  is 
evil  to  it.     Thus  pain  is ;  and  pleasure  is  from  (relative)  absence  of  evil 
to  it.     Pleasure,  i.  e.  self-pleasure,  is  the  evil  truly  ;  [except  that  there 
is  no  true  evil]  :  rather  perhaps,  pleasure  is  the  minus  :  pain,  the  plus  ; 
[the  evil  to  the  negative].     So  have  we  not  a  light  on  the  way  we  shd 
regard  pleasure,  and  on  the  necessity  of  Christ  as  suffering  ?     Also  why 
pleasure,  as  connected  with  the  physical  life,  is  a  means  and  stimulus. 

How  are  we  to  see  right,  evil  to  others  ?     An  idea  suggests  itself ;    a 
kind  of  embracing  of  the  evangelical  conception  that  we  are  to  be  will- 
ing that  another  shd  suffer  for  our  salvation.     [This  being  made  right 
by  our  salvation  being  from  badness  not  from  suffering,  a  raising  to  self- 
sacrifice].     Does  it  not  seem  a  universalization  of  it,  a  justification  ? 
And  the  same  result,  too,  of  love  and  consecration ;  a  consecration  to  all, 
such  as  is  thought  of  to  Christ.     '  Ye  did  it  unto  Me.' 

Seeing  the  phenomenon  as  a  'toy,'  this  world  is  in  its  right  relation 
to  man  ;  viz.  as  being  for  him,  subordinate  to  him,  and  infinitely  inferior 
and  valueless  in  comparison.     Thus  this  view,  of  the  inferiority  of 
'things'  to  'man,'  is  at  once  justified  and  perfected,  or  'sanctified.' 
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(These  are  different,  but  inseparable,  as  Evangelicals  Bay.)  And  yet  it 
is  united  with  the  opposite  view,  of  Nature  as  the  actual,  and  as  infi- 
nitely above  us.  By  that  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  actual,  and 
by  our  feeling  it  as  reality,  a  world  subordinate  and  inferior  and  to  be 
used  wholly  for  us,  is  given  to  us — a  world  above  which  we  are  to  rise, 
and  in  rising  above  wh  we  rise  to  the  world  that  t's. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  intellectual  and  the  practical  life  of 
man.  Before  Science,  man  would  act  as  if  he  had  knowledge:  so  now  he 
will  act  as  if  he  had  Life.     To  act  as  if  possessing  knowledge  when  we 
do  not  possess  it,  is  mere  speculation : — to  act  as  if  possessing  Life 
when  we  do  not,  is  self-assertion,  doing  as  we  like.     Self-sacrifice  in 
Ethics  is  as  investigation  in  Science.     It  is  not  that  speculation  or  self- 
assertion  is  not  right ;  but  to  be  right  they  suppose  and  demand  know- 
ledge and  life,     '  Love  ;  and  then  do  what  you  like ' :  so,  Have  know- 
ledge, and  then  speculate.     But  the  knowledge  and  the  life  are  to  be 
obtained  thro'  the  opposites  of  these  [speculation  and  self-assertion]. 
Life  is  the  result  of  self- sacrifice,  as  knowledge  is  of  investigation.  One 
who  has  life  has  no  need  of  sacrificing  self;  nor  one  who  knows,  of  in- 
vestigating.    Christ  sacrificed  Himself,  because  He  first  took  death  upon 
Him.     Self-sacrifice  is  not  to  continue,  even  as  experiment,  &c.,  is  not. 
They  are  means  to  an  end.     Sacrifice  and  controlling  self  are  like  the 
bowing  down  of  the  mind  before  phenomena ;  there  is  an  evil  in  it,  tho' 
it  is  right  and  necessary  in  ignorance  or  in  deadness.      The  opposite  is 
to  be  restored,  embracing  that — the  act,  the  willingness,  and  the  fruits 
of  it.     Here  is  a  justification  of  the  feeling  that  self-sacrifice  is  an  evil, 
and  is  not  to  be.     It  ends  when  it  is  perfect,  even  as  experiment  does. 
It  is  not  for  its  own  sake :  it  is  to  remove  deadness,  as  experiment  is  to 
remove  ignorance.     Patience  is  what  is  wanted  in  each. 

Man  feels  he  knows ;  his  tendency  is  to  act  as  if  he  knew,  to  specu- 
late ;  he  has  to  restrain  himself — to  act  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
has  not  knowledge — to  put  aside  speculation  till  it  be  purified.  So  man 
feels  he  has  life ;  his  tendency  is  to  act  as  if  he  had,  to  assert  himself, 
to  do  what  he  likes :  he  has  to  act  upon  the  knowledge  that  he  has  not 
life,  to  restrain  his  natural  tendencies,  to  give  up  himself,  to  put  aside 
doing  as  he  likes  until  it  be  purified.  Too  hasty  generalization  is  just 
like  our  self-assertion  and  self-indulgence — it  is  our  own  native  tend- 
ency, and  is  ever  prone  to  return,  even  against  our  better  principles. 

Other  parallels  again  present  themselves:  thus,  'asceticism'  is  parallel 
to  the  mere  following  of  experience  or  sense,  the  mere  passive  abjuring 
of  the  truly  intellectual  faculties.  Again  our  tendency  in  modern  times 
to  affirm  enjoyment  to  be  the  right  thing,  while  the  conditions  are  not 
fulfilled,  is  like  the  speculative  tendency  in  thought  in  the  old  Greek  age. 
And  the  scornful  arguments  are  like  the  scorn  cast  on  sense.  The  ar- 
gument, '  God  meant  us  to  enjoy,'  &c.,  are  just  like  '  God  meant  us  to 
speculate,  to  use  our  intellect.'  True,  both — but  conditions  are  annexed, 
and  we  do  tend  to  violate  them,  and  need  to  control  and  abstain. 
But  further  :  we  may  think  that  there  was  a  period  of  submission  to 
sense  before  that  old  speculative  attitude  (answering  to  the  past  '  ascetic- 
ism). Also,  we  may  foresee  our  future.  We  want  a  period  of  self- 
denial,  answering  to  Science  :  to  end  in  heaven  ;  as  Science  ends  in 
speculation  perfected. 

Is  not  the  intellectual  thus,  because  the  actual  is  ?     Ought  we  not  to 
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seek  to  end  this  in  the  intellectual  (to  restore  the  speculation),  and  to 
establish  it  in  ethics — in  ethics  to  suppress,  in  thinking  to  restore,  the 
'  self-action  '  ?     Is  there  not  a  dynamical  connection  here  :  a  true  ribra- 
tion  or  change  of  form  ?     Do  not  ethics  succeed  to  the  thought :  are 
they  not  determined  by  it  ?     Is  not  this  a  kind  of  passing  on  ?     With 
suppression  in  the  intellectual  is  self-assertion  in  the  ethical.    Now,  with 
restoration  in  the  intellectual,  does  not  the  suppression  pass  on  to  ethics  ? 
Our  thinking  in  that  way,  will  it  not  involve  our  acting  in  the  other  ? 
With  the  giving  up  of  speculating  comes  practice  of  self-seeking;  with 
restored  and  perfected  speculation  (with  interpretation  of  Nature)  will 
not  there  come  self-sacrifice  ? 

The  former  thinking  means  belief  of  the  life  in  man,  and  therefore 
self-assertion  ;  the  latter  means  perception  of  life  in  nature  and  deadness 
in  ourselves  ;  and  therefore  self-sacrifice.  This  connection  shows  philo- 
sophy practical.  And  indeed,  ours  has  been  practical  enough,  only  in  a 
wrong  way — it  has  led  to  absence  of  sacrifice.  The  coercion  in  thought 
was  want  of  coercion  over  the  self. 

What  a  light  our  feeling  wrongly  throws  on  morals :  e.  g.  our  feeling 
of  justice.     It  is  a  self-feeling.  —We  have  a  feeling  of  'justice'  about 
property,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  do  for  himself;  but  that  is  no 
reason  it  is  so.  Once  see  this  as  a  principle,  and  almost  all  problems  as- 
sume a  new  aspect. 

The  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the  universe  makes  us  feel  man  little. 
In  respect  to  man's  worth  and  dignity  the  two-fold  feeling  embarasses 
us  :  it  is  right  and  yet  not  right :  we  must  distinguish  the  man  and  the 
self.     Man  is  worthy,  noble,  in  truth  Divine  ;  but  not  this  humanity 
wh.  we  see,  not  this  self-life.     We  try  as  it  were  to  cany  the  nobleness 
of  the  man  to  the  meanness  of  the  self;  as  on  the  other  hand  others 
have  carried  the  meanness  of  the  self  to  the  nobleness  of  the  man.   (In 
the  ethics  of  self-interest.)     In  man  is  a  light  and  a  darkness  :  opposite 
things  are  true  of  them.     The  affirmation  of  opposite  things  of  them  is 
the  affirmation  of  the  same.     To  show  the  self  mean,  is  to  affirm  man 
noble.     Those  who  look  at  the  light  must  not  deny  the  darkness  of  the 
dark ;  there  are  both ;  the  light  shines  in  darkness.    Is  not  the  sum,  the 
recognition  in  man  of  opposites*     The  union  of  opposites — this  concep- 
tion so  widely  based  and  clearly  recognized — has  to  receive  this  appli- 
cation, and  in  that  to  be  interpreted :  in  this  we  see  its  source. 

Might  we  say  that  Christ  took,  not  man's  '  nature '  (in  our  sense  of 
the  word),  but  his  '  self?  This  he  partook  with  Him,  laying  aside  Hia 
Divinity,  His  Manhood.  ('  By  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.')  His  'nature'  is  the  human.  This  wd  remove  the  logical  ar- 
guments against  the  Incarnation.  God  reveals  Himself  as  man,  because 
He  is  man ;  reveals  Himself  by  laying  aside  His  manhood.  Christ  only 
divested  Himself ;  assumed  flesh,  or  self,  or  darkness ;  that  made  Him, 
not  man — He  was,  is,  man ; — but  made  Him  like  ourselves,  i.  e.  wanting 
manhood.  It  was  death  to  Him  ;  that  of  wh  His  physical  death  was  a 
phenomenal  representation ;  as  in  that  He  laid  aside  the  physical  man- 
hood. There  are  here  two  modes  of  expressing  the  same  idea ;  and  the 
question  is,  wh  is  the  right  one  :  i.  e.  whether  we  shd  speak  of  manhood 
in  the  altruistic  (Divine)  or  in  the  self  sense ;  shd  use  the  word  '  man ' 
to  mean  the  true  man  or  the  self-man.  So  the  metaphysical  difficulties 
of  the  Incarnation,  &c.,  rest,  as  so  many  others,  on  our  taking  self 
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According  as  we  think  of  ourselves,  as  man  or  as  not-man,  we  think 
of  Christ  as  assuming,  or  laying  aside,  manhood,  in  becoming  as  we  are. 
True,  we  think  of  the  word  '  man '  as  opposed  to  '  God,'  but  do  we  not 
thus  think  wrongly  ?  Does  not  the  New  Testament  oppose  this  ?  God 
reveals  Himself  as  man ;  and  He  tells  us  that  our  life  is  in  being  one  witTi 
Him. 

The  idea  that  all  is  tending  to  good,  that  there  is  to  be  a  future  ob- 
jectively unlike  this — that  idea  which  the  best  men  put  forward  of  good 
out  of  evil — is  it  not  moulded  by  the  self-element  in  us  determining  our 
thoughts,  making  us  think  that  good  must  be  a  self-good,  instead  of  the 
destruction  of  the  self?  My  position  is,  that  self-sacrifice  is  in  itself  a 
good,  because  the  self  is  evil.  Not  as  all  'phenomenal'  good  or  evil  is — 
relative,  in  respect  to  some  end  or  result — but  truly  and  actually.  So 
it  does  not  need  to  be  for  some  end ;  the  sacrifice  of  self  is  itself  the 
end,  or  good.  This  is  the  'absolute  good.'  So  self-indulgence  is  abso- 
lutely evil,  in  and  by  itself,  without  reference  to  any  effects  or  results. 
But  then,  here  is  the  saving  element :  to  be  good,  self-sacrifice  must  be 
true  sacrifice  of  self;  wh  excludes  all  sacrifice  for  itself,  all  that  is  in 
any  form  ascetic.  That  is  '  self '  self-sacrifice ;  the  opposite  to  the  true. 
Self-sacrifice  also  must  not  be  '  self,'  but  altruistic.  So  too  of  righteous- 
ness :  it  must  be  altruistic,  to  be  true.  Is  not  this  the  root  of  many  doc- 
trines :  'vicarious  righteousness,'  &c.  But  in  the  'doctrine,'  is  not  an 
actual  thing  made  phenomenal,  a  self- view  of  it  ? 

This  taking  away  of  the  evil  of  suffering  is  adapted  to  make  us  con- 
centrate hope,  and  desire  and  prayer  on  the  actual.     For  all  men  do  de- 
sire that ;  only  the  false  feeling  about  suffering,  which  prevents  them 
ceasing  to  fear  it,  perverts  their  feelings  and  interferes  with  that  perfect 
and  sole  regard  to  the  actual ;  the  wish  to  avoid  suffering  opposes  and 
pverbears  it.     Men  prefer  so  to  obtain  the  physical  good  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  spiritual.    We  escape  '  evil  to  the  self,'  but  do  we  not  incur  man- 
will  (bad  feelings,  wroag  dispositions,  &c.)  ?  on  the  one  side  self-evil, 
(pain)  ;  on  the  other,  man-evil  (badness).    Strikingly  here  the  opposite- 
ness  of  '  self '  and  '  man  '  are  shown.     Now  here  is  our  wrongness :  we 
feel  the  former  as  evil,  wh  it  is  not ;  and  do  not  feel  the  latter  as  evil. 
This  wrongness  did  not  Christ  partake  with  us  ?  yet,  having  life,  He 
also  felt  the  man-evil  as  evil.    That  we  do  not  feel  badness  as  evil,  that 
it  is  not  pain,  is  our  evil.     Yet  see  what  perversion  of  thought :  this 
feeling  badness  as  evil — feeling  it  pain — has  actually  been  represented 
as  if  it  were  damnation  ! 

What  a  mercy  that,  being  bad  and  not  feeling  it  evil,  we  are  made  to 
sin,  and  so  made  to  feel  it  evil.     For  not  to  feel  is  disease,  anaesthesia, 
paralysis.    It  is  parallel  to  our  not  feeling  other  men  :  here  is  the  same 
element  (of  not-consciousness)  in  two  relations. 

That  God  will  make  us  feel  the  evil  of  sin  (i.  e.  feel  it  'painful ')  must 
be  a  promise  of  cure.     If  the  curse  on  the  earth  referred  to  man's  feel- 
ing— if  the  change  was  not  in  it  but  in  man's  perception,  by  his  own 
state — may  it  also  be  that  in  threatening  a  lake  of  fire,  the  meaning  has 
reference  to  our  feeling  ?  May  it  refer  to  our  being  made  to  have  a  right 
feeling  respecting  sin,  and  so  perceive  it  to  be,  as^it  truly  is,  a  burning 
fire  ?     So  damnation  appears  as  a  future  evil,  a  threatening,  a  state  of 
1  spiritual  misery,'  a  feeling  of  the  misery  of  sin,  a  true,  right  feeling. 
A  threat,  yet  also  a  promise,  as  all  God's  punishments.   His  punishments 
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in  Eden  are  mercies,  why  not  this  also  ?  Yes  ;  a  knowing  good  and  evil ; 
for  in  knowing  sin  rightly  is  involved  a  knowing  good.  Thus,  this  '  se- 
cond death,'  also,  has  for  its  effect  a  knowing  good  and  evil.  Beautiful, 
thig  seeing  two  to  be  the  same.  Thus,  too,  the  '  second  death,'  this  new 
knowing  good  and  evil,  upon  some  'hath  no  power,'  cannot  have ;  they 
know  already  what  sin  is.  So  all  God's  threats  and  punishments  are 
mercies  in  disguise.  '  God's  punishments  are  kinder  than  man's  bless- 
ings ' ;  even  including  damnation.  And  then  this,  perhaps,  may  follow 
the  dying  of  the  body  :  why  not  ?  See  Paul's  language  :  Christians  are 
'  dead  '  in  Christ,  dead  to  sin.  They  have  felt  it  aright ;  in  this  they 
must  be  dead  to  it. 

Sin,  as  a  means  of  man's  redemption,   is  illustrated  by  a  printer's 
'  proof.'     How  fair  the  uncorrected  ;  how  unpleasant  and  bad  the  cor- 
rected :  yet  which  is  best  ?     '  These  things  want  altering.'     The  very 
words  we  use  are  right — in  this  God  is  '  correcting  '  man. 

It  is  right  that  the  parts  shd  be  imperfect,  shd  be  sacrificed  for  the 
whole.     But  then  if  there  be  a  feeling  of  a  part  as  the  whole,  if  any 
part  have  a  feeling  of  itself  as  a  whole,  i.  e.  a  self-feeling — of  course 
to  that  feeling  this  sacrifice  of  the  part  is  evil.     See :  self  feeling  is 
false  feeling ;  it  is  a  feeling  of  a  part  as  a  whole.     The  evil  is  truly  in 
this  self  feeling,  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  part.     It  is  that  feeling  wh 
wants  altering.     But  then  to  feel  rightly  we  must  be  assured  the  good 
to  the  whole  is  obtained ;  and  for  this  we  must  have  faith. 

Man  has  an  emptiness  in  him  ;  and  it  is  being  filled  with  Being. 
This  emptiness  we  are  conscious  of  as  '  self.'  So  we  have  a  negative 
self.  Hence  perhaps  our  idea  of  self-assertion,  and  all  self  things,  as 
bad.  Give  us  the  true,  i.  e.  (altruistic)  self,  and  then  self-assertion  is 
not  bad.  God's  goodness  and  glory  is  in  self-assertion.  Our  idea  of 
self  is  determined  by  our  self  being  a  minus.  This  removes  some  diffi- 
culties. This  emptiness  make  us  feel  as  if  we  were  wholes  tho'  we  are 
truly  parts.  It  accounts  for  man  being  as  he  is,  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  nature,  for  the  self-action.  So  pleasure,  the  self  good, 
or  good  to  parts  as  if  wholes,  is  not  truly  good.  That  is  only  good  to 
the  parts ;  it  is  disease,  evil,  to  those  who  see  things  aright.  Yet  it 
has  been  right  to  try  for  this  '  good,'  benevolence,  &c.):  so  the  work  of 
the  whole  is  fulfilled.  But  it  is  right  also  to  have  failed — right  to  try 
and  fail ;  do  not  the  cells  which  make  the  healthy  living  body  do  this  ? 
How  often  vice  and  evil  are  beautiful,  just  as  having  nice  houses,  &c. ; 
we  do  not  think  there  is  sin  in  the  latter  :  but  is  there  not  ? 

Should  not  wealth  flow,  on  the  application  of  '  poverty,'  in  direction 
of  most  want  ?  This  is  converse  of  the  'least  resistance '  law.  So  for  our 
sakes  He  '  became  poor.'  This  must  ever  be  a  becoming  poor.  So  is 
the  rich  man's  giving ;  but  in  that  is  the  true  wealth  :  '  that  he  should 
have  to  whom  it  is  of  most  use.' — But  if  growth  is  by  such  '  directions 
of  absence,'  development  is  by  the  absence  of  them.  If  the  '  direction 
of  less  resistance  '  answers  to  a  '  self, '  then  the  '  pressure '  by  wh  deve- 
lopment comes  is  '  absence  of  self.'  When  there  is  no  self,  there  is  de- 
velopment ?  So  perhaps  we  must  look  forward  to  a  future  that  is  differ- 
ent from  this  life  and  better :  an  exaltation  for  Christ,  this  being  His 
humiliation.  Then  we  shall  not  have  to  give  up  for  the  life  of  man ; 
but  with  man  all  living,  with  no  self  to  be  supplied,  then  shall  come 
the  development  ? 
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We  see  some  people  with  no  perception  of  good  and  bad — quite  self- 
satisfied  while  excessively  bad  ;  with  no  compunction  in  lying,  &c. 
May  not  this  be  the  case  of  man ;  the  case  of  all  of  us  ?  We  are  satis- 
fied and  feel  all  right ;  our  conscience  approves ;  while  we  are  making 
ourselves  comfortable  and  letting  the  world  shift  for  itself.  Our  very 
feeling  of  good  is  not  good.  Our  trust  then  is  in  God  ;  in  the  fact  that 
He  is  making  us  good.  And  the  difficulty  of  it  surely  is  in  the 
giving  up  of  our  feeling  of  a  goodness,  or  trust,  or  satisfaction  in 
ourselves. 

Men  are  individuals  or  wholes,  and  not  so  :  at  rest  and  not  so.  The 
union  of  opposites  is  the  universal  condition  :  men  are  living,  and  not 
so.  Is  not  this  an  instance  of  an  universal  law  ?  May  it  not  be  applied 
beforehand  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  men  should  be  not  at  rest,  as  will  as 
at  rest  (astronomy);  Twtf-living  as  well  as  living  ?  Or  vice  versa,  if 
man  is  moving  must  he  not  also  be  at  rest ;  if  dead  also  living  ?  i.  e.  to 
his  consciousness,  phenomenally ;  by  virtue  of  the  self. — Is  it  not  the 
truth  that  because  men  are  truly  parts,  and  only  phenomenally  indi- 
vidual wholes,  therefore  the  men  who  are  not  perfect  as  individuals 
may  be  truly  the  best  ?  In  them  most  may  the  good  of  man  be  effected, 
the  true  use  and  work  of  man  most  fulfilled.  May  it  not  be  so  even  in 
those  whose  individual  life  is  most  marred,  the  bad,  the  utterly  failing? 
Think  of  the  abortive  cells  in  an  organic  body.  If  the  cells  of  such  a 
body  were  separately  regarded,  and  estimated  according  to  their  per- 
fection as  cells,  cancer  cells  would  seem  much  above  nerve  cells.  Think 
of  the  criminal  class,  the  imperfect  men.  So  our  preference  for  '  com- 
plete men '  may  he  an  exact  inversion,  a  preference  of  the  self-good.  If 
men  truly  are  parts,  by  virtue  of  the  self,  must  they  not,  by  the  law  of 
co-existence  of  opposites,  be  to  their  own  feeling,  individuals  ? 

May  not  one  see  how  men  of  genius  are  so  defective  (as  individuals). 
They  are  the  true  right  men — they  are  parts  perfectly  normal.     But 
without  considering  them  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  men  we  cannot  see 
them  at  all,  they  would  be  quite  anomalous.     These  then  most  fulfill 
the  right  idea  of  a  man  (viz.  as  a  part),  and  of  course  they  most  truly 
do  the  work  of  a  man.     Then  practically  should  not  this  be  the  aim — 
not  perfection  as  individuals,  but  to  be  true  good  parts  ?     (  What  parts 
being  of  course   determined  by  our  structure.)     Then  the  state  of 
society  should  conform  to  this,  and  be  necessarily  altruistic.     But 
doubtless  there  should  be  some  whose  part  it  should  be  to  be  perfect  as 
individuals,  who  so  fulfill  their  function.    In  a  body  we  want  some  cells 
of  perfect  individual  development.     But  their  function  is  of  the  lowest : 
or  is  not  the  brain  made  up  of  such  ?     Is  it  not  then  the  highest  ? 
Might  it  be  then,  that  the  highest  function,  as  parts,  will  belong  to  in- 
dividuals individually  especially  perfect  ? 

Is  not  the  preference  for  complete  lives  one  main  form  of  our  great 
error  (theoretically,  and  often  practically)  of  putting  the  individual  be- 
fore the  whole — of  the  general  first  regard  to  the  phenomenal  or  what 
is  to  self?  In  truth  men  look  on  that  idea  of  being  «  parts  of  a  whole  ' 
as  abstract.  Yet  think  :  how  but  as  we  are,  could  we  truly  be  parts, 
and  yet  have  individual  self  consciousness  And  here  is  a  deeper  right- 
ness  perhaps,  in  a  wrongness :  see  how  in  the  development  of  our 
practical  life,  of  civilization,  the  individual  is  sacrificed  for  the  race,  is 
treated  as,  and  becomes,  more  and  more  a  part  (the  whole  secret  of  the 
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'  division  of  labor '  is  in  acting  as  parts).     Is  not  this  essentially  right ; 
and  needing  only  to  be  consciously  rightly  treated,  interpreted,  to  be 
wholly  right. 

How  the  opposites  in  us  are  seen  in  our  feeling  a  relief,  so  often,  in 
being  vexed  or  angry ;  the  allowance  of  the  vexation  seems  a  pleasure  : 
i.  e.  pain  is  a  pleasure — to  opposites  in  us.     Or  again,  our  pleasure  in 
sin,  in  that  wh  is  evil  and  painful  to  another  part  of  us.     Is  not  sin 
the  self  prevailing  over  the  man,  from  the  absence,  the  negation,   the 
want  of  the  man  ? 

May  we  not  say  thus  of  the  'practical' — as  phenomenal  the  world  is 
physical,  and  so  it  should  be  used  in  respect  to  our  phenomenal  or  self- 
action  ;  but  not  to  our  man-action  ? 

We  think  so  much  of  honesty  or  dishonesty.  Is  not  this  truly  a  self- 
feeling  ?  Is  the  getting  honestly  the  point ;  or  rather,  the  giving  our- 
selves to  getting  at  all  ?  Is  not  the  evil  the  using  our  powers  for  our- 
selves ? — Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  feeling  ?  Observe  it  is  re- 
cognized in  scripture.  Is  there  not  some  right  in  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  so  much  stealing  ?  What  does  the  thief  do,  but  compen- 
sate for  his  want  of  skill  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  thing :  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages and  use  them  for  ourself ;  and  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  the 
advantages  by  theft  ? 

What  can  the  meaning  be  of  '  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourself'?     Is 
it  not  acting  wholly  apart  from  the  self,  and  as  if  there  was  no  self  ? 
The  self  prevents  the  good  from  going  where  there  is  most  want. 

I  am  rebuked  for  saying  '  do  not  do'  so  much.  But  think  of  a  heathen 
just  converted  of  old.  He  might  say  always  '  do  not  do' — '  do  not  sac- 
rifice/ &c.  '  What  shall  I  do  then  ?'  Why  trust .  So,  if  we  let  go  all 
certainty,  all  evidence,  cannot  we  still  trust  ?  Is  not  this  indeed  the 
path  the  only  path  ;  narrow  and  for  few  ?  The  broad  path  must  have 
much  to  recommend  it  to  our  feeling. 

To  make  our  objects  part  of  the  course  of  nature,  is  to  cause  them 
to  be  done  by  the  power  or  force  of  nature,  not  by  our  own.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  of  genius  and  talent ;  i.  e.  we  operate  through  'negative 
occasion.'     Our  effort  is  spent  in  producing  the  occasion,  and  this  only 
succeeds,  the  other  fails  or  exacts  a  higher  penalty.      For  that  inaction 
[see  in  cases  of  panic],  what  we  need  is  faith,  trust,  belief  that  the  ac- 
tual ruler  of  the  world  has  the  responsibility,  and  will  do  His  duty. 
That  inaction  is  the  truest  action.     It  is  not  self-action,  it  is  man- 
action  ;  and  it  leaves  us  free  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Circumstances  do  clearly  affect  the  self-happiness.  That  assertion — 
that  our  happiness  is  independent  of  circumstances — is  at  once  right 
and  wrong  :  it  is  affirming  the  fact  to  be  the  phenomenon  ;  the  opposite  is 
affirming  phenomenon  for  fact.  We  cannot  treat  man  as  one  homo- 
geneous Being  ;  that  is  the  confusion  ;  we  must  recognize  the  opposites 
in  him. 

Suppose  the  secret  of  this  to  life  be  that  God  is  making  us  sin — puts  us 
here  in  order  that  we  may  sin,  to  cure  us   ['  that  we  may  be  damned ']. 
Then  this  is  why  we  have  such  sensational  consciousness,  such  pleasures, 
pains,  feelings,  &c.     And  the  particular  form  or  mode  of  them — food, 
beauty,  men  and  women,  drink,  &c. — then  would  be  because  of  what 
the  actual  is  ;  the  phenomenal  must  be  corrrespondont  to  that.     So  we 
see  why  the  evil  even  of  the  best — the  vainness  of  the  attempt  to 
make  or  find  it  good.  So  also  that  we  are  to  'hate'  lather  and  mother  even. 
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Perhaps  the  relation  between  the  two  modes  of  thinking  may  be  well 
expressed  thus  :  there  is  an  idea  that  physical  and  other  phenomenal 
things  are  truly  valuable  in  themselves,  and  that  (in  the  main)  we  shdbe 
good  in  order  that  those  things  may  be  well.       The  opposite  idea  is 
that  these  things  are  valueless  in  themselves,  but  that  we  are  made  to 
feel  them  as  we  do  in  order  that  we  maybe  good ;  that  they  are  merely 
means  and  scope  for  our  spiritual  development.     This  latter  is  the  'toy' 
idea.      The  former  conception  is  precisely  the  false  feeling  of  a  child 
about  a  toy  ;  and  our  acquiring  the  latter  is  like  the  learning  of  a  child 
— it  is  itself  proof  of  these  things  fulfilling  their  purpose.     So  those 
people  who  cannot  be  willing  to  'go  without,'  feel  these  things  not 
aright  (as  means  of  moral  good),  but  as  being  of  value  in  themselves. 
But  if  the  other  be  the  truth  of  them,  then  of  course  the  painful  aspects 
of  them  are  truly  the  good  :  he  is  the  blest  who  not  possesses,  but  who 
has  to  refrain  and  to  forego ;  he  derives  the  true  use  of  them.     The 
possessors  are  only  deluded  ;  the  foregoers  are  the  true  gainers. 

Having  things  does  not  give  the  true  man-benefit,  only  self-benefit ; 
not  true  good,  only  feeling  of  it ;  and  one  avenged  too.     Indulgence  in 
having  is  not  good.    The  goodness  of  moderation,   sobriety,   &c.,  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  having  these  things  is  not  the  good  of  them. 
That  we  are  under  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  requiring  a  certain 
amount  of  them  ('  cursed  with  bodies');  this  is  our  punishment.     There 
is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  'getting ;'  but  not  therefore  is  it  good  that 
we  want.     Like  itching  of  the  skin  :  if  any  one  is  so  afflicted  a  moder- 
ate rubbing  is  a  real  satisfaation ;  but  the  least  excess  is  evil,  it  aggra- 
vates and  pains.     The  fact  of  the  constant  tendency  to  excess  adds  evi- 
dence to  the  view  that  the  demand  at  aU  is  a  morbid  one.     Because 
moderate  rubbing  in  such  case  is  a  real  relief,  and  only  excess  makes 
us  worse,  does  this  also  alter  the  nature  of  the  case  ?     It  is  an  evil  we 
lie  under,  of  needing  some  of  these  things  for  ourselves  ;  this  is  our 
physicalness,  our  defect  of  life.     But  it  is  a  merciful,   a  remedial  evil ; 
it  is  the  means  of  our  cure ;  as  an  external  disease  is  sometimes  of  in- 
ternal disorder,  wh  would  else  be  fatal.     Is  there  not  here  a  first  gleam 
of  a  meaning  of  that  medical  fact,  wh  might  permeate  all  the  region  of 
disease  ?     Like  a  skin  disease,  this  want  of  physical  things  is  a  bad 
thing  ;  but  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  it.     Nor  could  suicide  help  us  ;  we 
are  to  be  saved  by  self-sacrifice.     Are  suicide,  asceticism,  £c.,  like 
'  suppressing '  a  cutaneous  disorder  ?     This  then  is  the  principle  to  act 
upon :  the  good  of  these  things  is  not  in  '  getting '  them,  but  in  fore- 
going for  love ;  so  we  are  cured. 

Let  all  skill  and  ability  be  exercised  on  material  things  ;  but  on  the 
altruistic  principle — each,  not  for  himself,  but  for  others.     See  what  the 
self  plan  comes  to  :  phenomenal,  physical,  or  self-evil  of  the  poor  ; 
actual  or  man-evil  of  the  getters.     And  see  how  all  remedies  proposed 
(I  do  not  mean  wild  socialism,  but  the  most  judicious)  are  simply  little 
infusions  of  altruism  (making  workmen  share  profits,  &c.)    Were  it  not 
best  to  have  that  as  the  principle  at  once  ?     Indeed  all  agree  it  were 
best  so  ;  the  difficulty  is  in  the  willingness,  the  motive.      And  is  not 
this  attained  by  a  true  sight  of  nature  and  of  Christianity  ? 

Is  this  one  of  our  natural  wrong  impressions  :  that  our  liking  a 
thing  is  a  reason  for  doing  it  ?  It  may  or  may  not  be  right  to  do  it ;  our 
liking  is  truly  an  indifferent  circumstance.  [Yes:  but  there  is  an  opposite.] 

Is  not  a  principle  clearly  above  a  (self)  person  ?    It  is  good  and  right 
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for  men  to  die  for  a  principle — wrong,  ignoble,  bad,  to  die  merely  for 
a  self  person.  [E.  g.  Napoleon's  soldiers  :  it  was  not  ignoble  of  them 
— they  died  for  love  ;  but  for  him  who  demands  or  accepts  such  devo- 
tion.] But  is  not  a  true  person  a  principle  ?  Is  it  not  thus  well  to  die 
for  a  person  ?  Is  there  here  a  difference  between  self  and  actual  per- 
son ?  Is  a  true  person  a  true  actual  principle  ?  How  certain  persons 
embody  certain  principles  :  and  how  when  any  object  is  to  be  gained  by 
a  person  (a  king  or  leader),  he  presents  himself  as  embodying  and  re- 
presenting a  principle. 

Consider  our  ruling.     To  rule  is  to  obey  the  laws  of  whatever  we  so 
rule.     Is  it  the  nature  of  ruling ;  of  God's  rule  also  ?   We  feel  this  con- 
forming to  the  laws  to  be  truly  ruling.     Is  this  the  only  condition  of 
rule  to  a  negative,  to  a  self?      Are  we  thus  to  know  God's  rule — not  as 
self-rule  (our  idea  of  Him  as  '  ruler,'  so  wants  interpreting).    We  have, 
in  obeying,  the  feeling  of  true  rule :  so  may  we  not  truly  and  consciously 
have  the  feeling  of  life,  of  Being,  in  what  seems  to  us  their  opposite  (i.  e. 
in  the  giving  up  and  loss  of  self)?     As  for  ruling  men  by  force,  we 
rule  them,  thus,  only  so  far  as  we  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  case  (in 
employing  motives,  &c.)     And  by  such  means  only  corresponding 
effects  are  gained ;  the  man  is  not  so  ruled,  only  phenomenally.     True 
obedience  is  only  from  love :  so,  in  fact,  true  obedience  is  never  felt  as 
obedience  (it  is  never  so  phenomenally  or  to  the  self).    Here  is  another 
of  those  glorious  contradictions  wh  are  the  light  of  nature.     There  is 
no  other  ruling  than  this  obeying  laws.     Science  is  teaching  man  the 
true  ruling — by  obeying.     So  Christianity  teaches  that  the  true  Being 
is  by  negation  of  self.     To  the  self  everything  must  be  inverted. 

We  grow  up  into  the  world  not  knowing  how  it  is,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose ;  so  we  get  perverted  and  put  wrong ;  and  all  the  better  within  us 
is  apt  to  be  crushed  :  it  dies  out  for  want  of  knowledge. 

Our  natural  plan  is  of  making  bad  people  suffer ;  but  the  world  will 
not  go  right  so.  '  But  then,  if  they  do  not,  good  people  must.'  Exactly 
so :  that  is  the  way  the  world  is  made — the  good  to  suffer  for  the  bad. 
That  is  the  revelation.  Bad  people  are  not  to  be  made  to  suffer  by  us  ; 
but  the  good  are  to  suffer  for  them  :  even  as  G-od  acts.  Thus  we  do  as 
He  does,  conform  ourselves  to  nature.  In  that  wh  is  within  our  hands 
(viz.  suffering,  &e ,  the  phenomenal),  we  do  as  God  does  with  the  ac- 
tual. Perhaps  however  God  does  in  respect  to  suffering  truly  differently; 
perhaps  He  does  make  the  evil  suffer.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  follow  Him 
here ;  but  as  He  shows  us  in  Christ.  The  phenomenal  is  to  our  action 
as  the  actual  is  to  Him. 

We  must  see  man  in  his  relations  to  other  Being — that  he  is  sacrificed 
for  other — before  we  can  see  his  history  aright.     Then  pain.  i.  e.  his 
not  liking  that  wh  is  good,  is  part  of,  and  comeS  from,  his  being  thus 
sacrificed. 

It  is  vexatious  to  us  to  be  reminded  that  good  and  bad  are  only  so  to 
us.     But  God  troubles  us  with  this  lesson  ;  He  will  have  us  learn  it ; 
He  teaches  it  by  all  the  painful  evil  things — by  naughty  children,  bad 
servants,  vermin,  &c.     The  meaning   of  all  the  evil  God  sends  is  to 
teach  us  that  good  and  evil  to  us  are  not  truly  good  and  evil,  that  that 
wh  is  to  us  is  not ;  to  wean  us  from  self.     If  all   things  were  what  we 
like,  we  should  never  find  out  that  what  we  like — our  'good' — is  not 
truly  good ;  we  should  have  always  believed  that  to  be  good,  we  shd 
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never  have  found  out  about  ourselves,  never  have  been  delivered  from 
ourselves.     "We  should  never  have  known  then  that  we  liked  the  not- 
good.     Here  is  the  cause  and  reason  of  '  evil:'  viz.  the  fact  of  God 
sending  it,  proves  it  good  ;  but  we  do  not  like  it.     And  instead  of 
simply  taking  this — than  wh  nothing  can  be  simpler — we,  perverted  by 
self,  and  taking  for  true  our  feeling  because  it  is  ours,  have  made  it  a 
difficulty,  and  have  talked  about  '  mysteries.'     Is  it  a  mystery  that  we 
do  not  feel  aright.     Imperfection  makes  us  feel  evil ;  and  we  have,  so 
feeling,  said  there  '  is  '  evil.     The  '  fact '  ever  is  that  we  perceive  so  and 
so,  not  that  it  is. 

This  includes  moral  evil  also :  for  if  there  had  been  no  sin,  we  shd 
have  thought  our  '  goodness  '  was  true  goodness,  we  should  never  have 
known  that  better  good — in  comparison  with  wh  our  'good'  is  not  good, 
and  in  relation  to  wh  our  '  evil '  is  not  evil  (i.e.  for  which  it  is  worth 
while) — viz.  the  redemption  of  the  world,  i.e.  the  altering  us. 

Is  it  thus :  the  self-good  can  only  be  secured  by  acting  for  self,  by 
guarding,  protecting,  using  force  for  it ;   therefore  it  must  be  given  up. 
Are  not  strength  and  intellect  and  beauty  about  on  a  par  ?  and  shd  wo 
not  interpret  the  attainment  of  unrighteous  advantages  by  intellectual 
address  by  what  we  see  of  the  attainment  of  the  same  by  beauty  ?      Is 
it  not  simply  prostitution  ?  and  with  its  end  ?     Have  we  this  spacial 
feeling  respecting  the  sexual  relation  for  a  wider  object:  is  it  the  phn 
to  us  of  an  actual  ? 

Are  not  our  endeavours  to  cure  faults  or  prevent  evil  actions,  efforts 
to  obtain  results  without  fulfilling  the  conditions  ?  (i.  e.  without  making 
them  part  of  the  course  of  nature)  :  e.  g.  trying  to  cure  vanity  by  sar- 
casm, or  selfishness  by  punishing.      Evidently  these  do  but  increase  the 
disease;  sarcasm  must  make  stronger  the  sensitiveness  about  self;  pun- 
ishment must  intensify  the  care  about  one's  own  comfort.     May  we  not 
indeed  in  these  instances  learn  the  character  of  our  error  ?  do  we  not 
strengthen  the  evil  because  we  look  at  the  form  or  phenomenon  and  not 
at  the  fact?  [we  can  only  cure  selfishness  by  imparting  love.]     Surely 
our  attempts  to  cure  disease  are  often  such.     But  how  then  can  we  im- 
part life  ?     Is  not  the  cure  of  disease  essentially  and  necessarily  a  work 
such  as  we  now  call  '  miraculous ' :  is  it  not  man's  destiny  to  regain 
miraculous  power  ?     So  that  there  is  a  Tightness  in  the  view  that  the 
powers  of  science  are  a  continuation  of  the  miraculous  powers  of  the 
Church.     And  is  it  as  if  we  were  thus  to  do  consciously  what  before 
was  done  unconsciously — an  interpretation  from  unconscious  into  con- 
scious form  ?      And  again,   see  how  by  social  union,  one  man's  will 
operates  thro'  many.     Does  social  life  give  us,  in  a  form  open  to  invest- 
igation, a  picture  of  the  organization  of  a  living  frame  f 

Loss  and  unjust  suffering,  &c.,  is  one  view  of  sacrifice ;  and  cor- 
respondingly sacrifice  is  one  view  of  it.  There  must  be  both  the  giving 
and  the  receiving.  But  now,  shd  not  all  the  self-act  (all  the  conscious,  the 
designed),  be  giving;  the  unconscious,  be  receiving?  There  shd  be  the 
self-consciousness  ;  but  not  as  now  on  the  getting  part.  It  is  as  if  the 
relations  only  wanted  altering  ;  our  consciousness  is  on  the  wrong  side. 
In  heaven  our  consciousness  may  be  not  as  now  primarily  of  getting,  but 
wholly  of  giving ;  so  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  current  of  self- 
sacrifice.  It  is  as  if  the  world  were  truly  all  right,  only  we  see  it  on 
the  wrong  side.— In  the  physical  life  it  is  thus  :  our  receiving  is  uncon- 
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scious  (nutrition) ;  our  consciousness  is  only  in  giving ;  i.e.  in  function, 
giving  put  of  force. 

We  trace,  in  social  life,  how,  by  the  pursuit  of  private  interests  each 
man  serves  those  of-others.     If  we  could  consciously,  and  by  design, 
serve  others,  and  unconsciously  so  our  own,  how  different  were  life ! — 
Our  consciousness  wants  inverting.     We  are  '  selves '  to  the  negative ; 
we  need  to  be  made  '  selves '  to  the  positive.     Does  not  this  negative 
moral  relation  correspond  to  our  negative  relation  physically,  to  our 
being  material  [related  to  the  absence]  :  are  not,  indeed,  these  truly 
one  ?     One  fact  is  thus  to  sense,  and  thus  to  mind.     And  must  not,  to 
the  creature,  the  negative  state  precede  the  positive  :  '  not-being '  pre- 
cede being?  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  the  absence  (in  that  form) 
precede  the  '  Being '?     Is  not  this  the  negative  state  of  man  ? 

And  if  these  thoughts  teach  us  to  look  upon  sin  somewhat  differently 
from  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to — why,  perhaps  we  ought  to  do 
so.     What  good  comes  of  our  looking  at  sin  as  we  do  now  ?    May  it  not 
be  that  seeing  sin  thus  in  larger  relations,   seeing  its  necessity  and 
meaning,  we  shd  see  it  more  truly,  and  deal  with  it  better  ?     May  we 
not  so  approach  a  view  of  it  like  God's,  like  the  scriptural ;  so  that  we 
could  '  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  the  day  long,'  could  go  with  energy  and 
certainty,  could  be  content  and  zealous. 

What  we  have  to  attain  is  a  union  of  opposites  in  our  action,  a  passive 
activeness  :  that  is,  activeness,  but  not  '  self.'  It  is  from  excluding  self 
the  union  of  opposites  comes — hence  we  see  whence  the  oppositeness 
arises.  From  excluding  not-being  comes  union. — Action  can  only  be  in 
giving,  and  that,  to  the  self,  is  passive.  We  feel  the  self-action,  or  get- 
ting, as  active ;  but  this  is  just  the  wrongness.  So,  in  heaven,  the  per- 
fect repose  is  true  action.  So  God's  action  is  rest,  not  effort.  The  true, 
the  Divine  action,  is  God's  action  in  us  ;  it  is  altruistic — that  of  wh  we 
have  experience.  It  is  rest  in  Him  as  in  us.  It  is  rest-action,  not  only 
to  us — as  being  God's  action  in  us — but  it  is  truly  rest-action,  and 
therefore  felt  as  altruistic  [or  truly  altruistic]  to  us. 

Man's  goodness  is  truly  passive,  and  his  badness  too  :  he  is  according 
to  his  constitution.     How  limited  is  the  sphere  of  the  will,  and  how 
superficial ;  it  does  not  go  deep  enough  to  affect  the  actual.     Our  will 
itself,  too,  is  according  to  what  we  are ;  it  operates  only  according  to 
what  we  are  born,  &c. — statistics  prove  its  uniformity.    Is  it  not  well  to 
see  this  ?     The  fact  is  not  affected  by  our  self-action  ;  we  have  a  dream- 
consciousness  ;  we  feel  ourselves  free,  and  so  the  moral  purposes  are  ef- 
fected by  our  trial  and  discipline,  but  we  have  no  true  freedom. 

God  shows  us  the  good  suffering  for  the  guilty  in  Christ,  in  the  largest 
way,  in  the  all-comprehending  ;  it  is  for  us  to  carry  it  out  into  all  details. 
That  were  to  have  a  Christian  world  ;  that  were  salvation.     So  the  ob- 
jection that  the  expiation  is  unjust,  is  true ;  and  the  same  is  made  as 
against  such  a  system  in  details.  It  is  against  that  justice  that  we  must  go. 

Judging  from  experience,  shd  not  one  think  that  in  every  disposition, 
with  whatever  evil  tendencies,  there  are  compensating  elements  :  some 
special  good  (if  we  could  attain  hold  of  it),  in  those  who  are  specially  bad  ? 

Is  it  not  vain  to  try  to  rectify  the  actions  of  men  while  holding  false 
opinion:  is  it  not,  while  the  present  views  remain,  in  vain  to  preach  ? 
While  we  do  not  believe  the  world  is  going  on  well,  men  are  thrown  back 
on  their  self -good  in  some  form  or  other,  as  the  ouly  possible  ground  for 
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their  happiness.     The  other,  the  man-good,  is  not  open  to  them.     Here 
is  the  source  of  the  mischief.    If  I  am  not  to  be  happy  in  my  own  good, 
in  what  am  I  to  be  happy  ?  the  world — man— is  hot  good.     But  'seeing 
the  redemption,  we  have  that  infinite  and  absolute  good — so  natural,  so 
absorbing — to  rejoice  in  ;  and  we  can  be  regardless  of  the  self-good.  For 
man  longs  for,  and  must  have,  happiness ;  it  is  no  good  to  go  against 
that.   So  he  seeks  the  self -happiness  because  he  does  not  know  the  truth. 
And  thus  see  how  rightly  we  are  made ;  it  is  all  right  we  should  be  con- 
stituted to  seek  happiness ;  we  only  need  to  know  the  fact,  and  we  are 
happy  in  the  redemption. 

We  have  '  manners '  on  a  right  basis  of  self-sacrifice  ;  we  have  polite- 
ness. That  is  because  we  regard  '  manners  '  as  only  phenomenal,  we 
know  them  to  refer  to  appearance  only.  "We  want  to  get  '  real  interests ' 
on  the  same  footing ;  to  know  and  understand  them  to  be  phenomenal 
only  and  not  truly  important.  '  Manners  '  are  valuable  only  as  a  means 
of  politeness — so  are  all  phenomena  only  as  means  of  self-sacrifice. 

When  I  say  God's  justice  is  not  ours — there  is  justice  in  God  (every 
man  according  to  his  works);  but  is  not  His  the  infliction  of  icickedness, 
not  of  suffering  ?      Our  feeling  of  justice  is  a  right  instinct  wrongly  ap- 
plied.    Again,  our  natural  feeling  is  a  longing  for  the  comfort' of  people, 
especially  of  those  we  love.     But  we  are  to  be  raised  above  this,  by 
seeing  more,  as  above  the  self-justice  by  seeing  more  of  the  nature  of 
sin.     Is  not  this  also  a  true  instinct  wrongly  applied  ?     We  desire  the 
good ;  but  the  self-good  is  to  be  swallowed  up  by  addition,  by  seeing 
more.     So  that  we  might  come  to  wish  for  '  comfort '  for  our  friends, 
lightly  and  half  in  joke,  as  we  wish  them  '  pleasant  dreams '  (which 
indeed  it  is). 

The  idea  of  life  is  to  be  a  giver  as  much  as  possible,  and  receive  as 
little.  To  reduce  the  getting  to  a  minimum  is  the  manhood.  That  we 
are  obliged  to  get,  to  want,  at  all — this  is  our  loss,  is  the  being  physi- 
cal or  '  selves.'  It  is  in  this  we  fail  of  life.  Then  let  this  be  as  little 
as  possible.  In  this  we  differ  from  God ;  to  us  it  is  necessary  to  get 
and  receive  ;  He  is  giver  only.  We  have  thought  wrongly  of  Him  as 
of  a  rich  man  rejoicing  in  His  possessions.  It  is  not  beautiful  to  be 
'  possessors.'  God  can  create  the  worlds  and  receive  nothing  for  it. 
And  the  less  we  can  do  with  receiving  (provided  we  do  truly  and  fully 
give)  the  liker  we  are  to  Him.  He  asks  nothing  in  return — only  love 
(and  that  He  gives),  and  activity  (and  that  He  works).  These  are  His 
best  gifts,  and  given  not  for  His  sake  bat  for  ours.  God  thus  is  neces- 
sarily altruistic,  because  His  gifts  are  eternal  actual  gifts — gifts  within 
the  creature,  not  merely  external  like  man's.  To  say  God  is  'altruistic' 
merely  expresses  His  way  of  giving— that  it  is  self-giving,  Being- 
giving. 

When  a  beetle  is  disturbed  (by  pulling  up  a  weed,  &c.),  it  does  not 
immediately  run  away  ;  it  keeps  "still  and  waits.     So  horses  in  a  « fire,' 
stand  still.     And  this  is  the  advice  given  to  men  in  masses  :  in  case  of 
accident  do  not  hurry,  but  be  still,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done.     Is  not 
instinct  here  right,  and  just  what  reason  comes  to  ;  we  have  reason,  not 
that  we  may  do  other  than  would  be  done    by  instinct,  but  that  we  may 
do  the  same  consciously.    Have  we  not  Will,  not  that  we  may  do  other 
than  what  nature  is,  but  that  we  may  do  it.     Reason  attains  at  last, 
after  long  failure  and  effort,  to  do  as  instinct  does  [the  mathematical 
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instinct  of  the  bees,  e.  g.]     Is  not  this  then  a  becoming  ?     Are  not  OUF 
reason  and  will,  by  defect?      So  the  '-will '  is  to  give  up  itself:  that  is 
the  destruction  of  the  negation,  that  is  our  Being.     Only  so  do  we  feel 
what  nature  is  ;  only  so   are  we  conscious   of  'Being,' that  is  conscious 
of  God.     For  our  Being  [as  individuals,  or  apart  from  God]  we  must 
have  '  will,'  and  subject  it  [this  shows  self,  or  will,  as  negative].     Is  it 
not  pretty  to  see  how  one  arrives  at  the  same  result  so  many  ways  f 
As  in  an  arithematical  calculation,  one   gets  in  several  ways  the  same 
answer. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  men,  in  order  to  arrive  at  right,  to  go  through 
error — especially  that  of  too  much  doing.  But  can  we  not  avoid  that 
now  ?  Have  we  not  learnt  enough  to  apply  the  wisdom  before- 
hand? 

We  are   right  in   admiring  and  feeling  things  beautiful  and  good  ; 
they  are  so,  and   the  feeling  ought  to  be.     But  then  comes  in  a  perver- 
sion, because  there  is  a  self  in  us,  and  it  makes  us  wish  to  possess. 
There  is  nothing   beautiful  in  the  possession.      So   we   find   out : 
possession  disappoints  us,  and  so  it  ought.     It  is  the  self  perverting 
and  spoiling  the  true  man's  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight.     Man 
has  to  learn  to  repudiate  that  self-feeling  for  possession,  to  learn  that  it 
is  a  delusion  ;  and  he   does  learn  it.     Even  now  he   knows  it,    and 
has   said  it   many   times,    but    this    knowledge   is    not   yet   made 
practical. 

Good  comes  out  of  the  absence  of  physical  advantages  ;    eloquence 
arises  from  absence  of  force,  of  power  of  compelling  ;  knowledge  too 
comes  from  absence  of  power.     Thus  also  does  not  the  finding  out  of 
the  true,  the  capacity  of  the  thinker,  arise  chiefly  from  absence  of  the 
power  of  inventing  or  making  up.  Do  our  senses  thus  arise  ?  Is  there  a 
Tightness  in  the  '  development  by  longing  ?'     [Hunter's  '  Stimulus  of 
Necessity '  belongs  here.] 

"We  are  so  for  acting  as  if  we  had  to  determine  things  (not  reflecting 
that  we  are  parts  of  a  great  fact  to  wh  we  must  conform  ourselves),  to  act 
as  if  we  were  God.  This  is  man's  instinct :  surely  it  is  hie  right,  his 
nature  ;  only  now  not  right  because  of  the  self  in  him.  And  see,  genius 
is  this  acting  as  God,  carrying  out  our  way — when  the  self  is  cast  out 
— without  the  self — when  our  way  is  not  a  self- way,  but  nature's  way, 
or  God's.  And  this  we  call  <  inspired.' 

The  true  human  is  'superhuman.'    That  is,  we  apply  the  word  'man' 
to  that  wh  is  not  man,  wh  is  defective.     Words  have  a  two-fold  mean- 
ing ;  and  thus  comes  the  explanation,  both  of  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical anomalies.     This  humanity  differs  by  defect  from  the  true  ;  and 
thus  we  must  of  course  at  first  have  applied  the  words  (and  all  words) 
wrongly,  because  all  with  reference  to  that  wh  is  to  this  humanity. 
The  true  human  is  above  that  wh  we  habitually  call  human ;  and  so 
we  are  perpetually  startled  with  a  superhuman  intruding  into  our  human 
life. 

The  manhood  is  in  yielding,  in  being  used.      But  then  what  becomes 
of  that  will,  of  that  active  force  of  character  wh  it  is  so  natural  to  ad- 
mire and  value  ?     Why  the  will  is  perfected,  its  most  fully  exerted,  in 
sacrificing  itself.       This  is  to  make  our  will  infinite  instead  of  finite. 
It  is  perfect  in  being  given  up  ;  as  time  and  space  becoming  infinite, 
cease  (as  such).     So  too  consciousness  :  it  'is  perfected  in  ceasing  to  be 
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self-consciousness,  to  be  limited.     Here  is  our  wrongness  :  we  like  our 
will  to  be  not  infinite,  to  be  limited,  to  be  self-will.     The  will  when  in- 
finite ceases  to  be  '  self  '-will,  ceases  to  be  phenomenal — as  space  and 
time  also — phenomenal  being  '  self.' — People  are  engaged  in  making 
phenomena  right  and  pleasant,  and  it  will  not  work.     It  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  ;  for  to  have  the  phenomena  well  for  one,  is  to  have 
them  bad  for  others.     Here  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  meaning  and 
nature  of  this  manifoldness  of  man  :  phenomenal  good  to  one  is  evil  to 
others  :  why  ? — But  this  treatment  of  the  phenomenal  is  a  necessary 
result  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  actual,  of  thinking  of  it  as  a  reality. 
Must  not  different  practice  arise  from  a  different  opinion  ? 

'  The  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more.'  Is  it 
not  right  that  self-action  is  less  ?  does  it  not  mean  that  the  true  indi- 
vidual's greatness  is  now  appearing ;  that  the  individual  will  is  to  be  in 
the  world's  concern,  not  in  the  individual  ?  The  greatness  of  the  man 
is  not  to  be  in  self-assertion,  but  in  subordination,  active  and  free,  to 
the  whole.  Thus  the  true  individuality  is  not  lost  but  attained.  And  see 
— for  this  the  old  self  individuality  is  '  suppressed.'  Is  every  imperfect 
thing  a  '  self  form  of  the  true?  Adam's  was  a  self-life,  suppressed; 
BO  we  have  a  negative  self  ? 

We  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  impression  that  what  gives 
us  pleasure  or  satisfaction  on  first  witnessing  or  obtaining  would  give 
us  permanent  pleasure.     Our  constitution  is  not  so.     The  entire  state 
of  human  life  is  perverted ;  men  prefer  phenomenal  comfort  and  ex- 
cellence to  the  true  good  of  human  life,  i.  e.  the  goodness  of  men :  e.  g. 
we  keep  soldiers,  with  all  the  degradation  that  involves,  to  maintain 
the  security  of  possessions.     [This  an  instance  only :  no  phenomenal 
circumstances  whatever  can  affect  the  true  good  of  man  ;  i.  e.  his  being 
good.]     Now  in  the  midst  of  this  how  should  we  act  ? 

One  sees  how  'forms'  become  ridiculous  or  contemptible — they  become 
inverted.     One  man  does  from  a  man-motive,  what  is  seen  to  be  beauti- 
ful and  good ;  then  others  do  the  same  from   a  self-motive :  the  one  al- 
truistically, the  others  '  self'owsly.  And  then  it  becomes  the  opposite  of 
what  it  was.     So  Asceticism  at  first  was  done  as  true  self-sacrifice  ; 
then  done  for  self,  and  that  was  utterly  bad.     It  is  not  any  '  thing  ' 
we  want  done,  but  the  continual  prevalence  of  the  '  man  '-motive.     So 
the  true  ground  of  honesty  is   a  man-motive — Love — but  if  men  are 
honest  for  self-motive,  to  escape  or  obtain,  that  is  no  good.     So  think 
of  our  religion. 

A  nation  who  were  only  honest  from  fear  wd  be  a  nation  of  thieves. 
So  how  can  God's  people  be  those  who  are  holy  only  from  fear,  or  de- 
sire ?  they  are  not  saved.  The  same  thing  could  not  be  tolerated  in  hu- 
man society :  that  must  consist,  if  it  is  to  consist  at  all  of  men  who  are 
'  holy '  not  from  fear  of  the  law.  In  so  far  as  man  is  '  under  law,'  he 
must  belong  to  the  '  criminal  class '  of  the  universe :  and  indeed,  this  is 
not  so  bad  a  conception  of  him.  Is  this  the  explanation  of  the  criminal 
class  in  society :  does  it  answer  to  this,  in  the  spiritual  ? 

It  is  an  inversion  of  right  order  to  make  virtue  a  means  of  happiness 
(as  even  our  theology  does).     Happiness,  and  all  other  experience,  is  a 
means  to  virtue ;  or  rather,  to  holiness.     Does  this  putting  virtue  as  a 
means,  indicate  that  it— the  self- holiness —is  not  the  true  good  after  all  ? 
Seeing  happiness  and  all  other  experience  as  means  to  holiness,  one  can 
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see  better  the  nature  and  place  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings. 
We  see  a  reason  for  happiness,  and  can  understand  its  relation  to  pain. 
The  object  is  holiness :  now  for  this,  in  a  self,  pain  is  necessary.  Thus 
the  basis  and  idea  of  this  self-life  is  pain.  So  pain  is  of  all  things  the 
profoundest ;  there  is  a  sacredness  in  it. 

Our  feeling  that  we  must  make  (and  have)  phenomenal  things  go  well, 
is  a  great  evil.  God  has  not  this  feeling — we  see  it  in  the  world.  He 
lets  it  go  wrong  (phenomenally).  Here  is  the  beauty  of  the  world  and 
of  its  evil. — There  must  be  in  the  actual  [in  heaven]  all  that  is  in  this 
world,  but  more  ;  because  of  what  is  in  that,  there  is  what  there  is  here. 
Why  is  this  world,  with  all  its  evil  ?  It  is  that  which— by  the  self- 
comes  out  of  the  actual.  Heaven  includes  it.  Surely  the  fact  of  these 
evils  is  also  in  heaven,  only  with  that  wh  makes  them  good.  We  wd 
have  earth  less  :  that  is  our  '  ideal '  of  perfect  good  ;  so  much  less.  May 
it  not  be  that  even  the  vices  are  good,  or  would  be  good,  altruistically ; 
only  evil  by  being  self:  [self-pride,  e.  g.]  But  are  there  not  altruistic 
pride,  ambition,  anger,  hatred,  fury?  So  is  it  in  part  that  what  is  wrong  for 
us  is  right  for  God  :  e.  g.  '  avenge  not  yourselves — I  will  avenge.'  Here 
is  a  beauty  in  the  law  wh  forbids  self-revenge.  So  do  we  see  also  the 
passions  ascribed  to  God— are  they  not  altruistic,  and  so  compatible  with 
His  infinitude  :  as  I  ha\e  said,  God  is  angry  thro'  man ;  man  does  His 
hating  for  Him.  Is  that  wh  is  '  altruistic'  in  heaven,  '  self  here,  and 
so  is  earth,  such  as  it  is,  an  opposite  to  heaven  ? 

Surely  that  is  the  right  wh  it  wd  be  well  if  all  did  :  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  plan  of  giving  up  and  bearing  wd  be  well  if  it  were  universal. 
But  then  if  all  will  not  so  act,  what  should  be  done  ?  does  that  alter 
the  '  right '?  does  it  not  still  remain  that  wh  it  were  well  for  all  to  do, 
and  right  for  the  individual  ?  True,  the  phenomenal  good  wd  result  only 
from  all  doing  it ;  but  surely  it  is  truly  good  equally  for  the  individual. 
And  here  is  a  curious  point  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  uni- 
versal :  the  true  good  is  in  the  individual  doing  the  right,  but  from  all 
doing  it  comes  phenomenal  good  also.  Surely  the  individual  shd  still 
do  that  wh  is  right,  in  faith  ;  i.  e.  not  believing  that  the  results  will  be 
phenomenally  good,  but  that  they  are  actually  good,  be  the  phenomena 
what  they  may. 

Surely  one  has  here  also  all  the  good  and  strength  of  fatalism — that 
calm  rest  and  assurance  in  what  is  to  be — without  its  evil :  simply  by 
understanding  and  knowing  what  that  is,  viz.  man's  redemption ;  and 
that  it  is  the  fact  and  not  the  phna  wh  is  thus  fixed  and  certain.     Fa- 
talism is  a  puzzle  simply  from  the  non-recognition  of  the  relation  of  the 
phenomena  to  to  the  '  actual.'     It  truly  applies  to  the  latter,  has  been 
misapplied  to  the  former :  so  it  is  simply  a  case  of  a  right  idea  misap- 
plied.    There  are  surely  two  forms  of  this  misapplication  of  a  correct 
idea :  viz.  the  true  of  the  actual  applied  to  phna,  and  the  true  of  the  phe- 
nomena applied  to  the  actual.  Man  is  free — has  free-will  in  respect  to  phe- 
nomena.    He  has  will  in  respect  to  that  wh  is  not,  [and  therefore  not 
necessary]  ;  the  true  freedom  surely  is  to  have  will  in  respect  to  that 
wh  is,  [i.  e.  is  necessary]  is  actual  or  eternal,  and  so  cannot  change.    IB 
it  not  good  thus  to  see  the  nature  of  the  '  will '  in  that  in  respect  to  wh, 
it  is  ?     [Arbitrariness,  what  we  call  freedom,  phenomenal  freedom,  is 
from  relation  to  phenomena,  and  vice  versa.]     Is  it  not  thus  :  a  will  to 
that  wh  is  not  necessary  is  a  not-necessary  will ;  a  will  to  that  wh  is 
not  existing,  is  not  existing.    So  in  this  « free-will,'  [phenomenal  or  felt 
will],  we  are  slaves,  and  not  free. 
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How  love,  so  sublime  and  so  elevating  seems  to  sink  into  the  material, 
and  the  material  so  asserts  itself  ever  against  the  '  ideal ' !     But  this, 
wh  seems  to  us  a  sinking,  is  it  not  right  ?     Is  not  the  material  the  true 
spiritual,  the  actual— the  phenomenon  of  it  ?  i.  e.  it  is  the  'substantial,' 
to  wh  all  that  ideal  and  merely  theoretical  must  yield.     Is  not  the  self 
in  that  ?     In  the  material  is  accomplished  a  true  spiritual  fact,  it  is  a 
rise  and  not  a  sinking.     That  the  mental  is  thus  subordinated  to  the 
material  shd  prove  to  us,  surely,  that  the  material  is  not  what  it  is  to 
us.     The  thing  is  to  know  them  aright  as  phenomenal.  ^ 

Suppose  Thought  is  not  true,  not  to  be  relied  upon :  its  laws  remain  ; 
there  is  still  the  '  right  to  think,'  which  is  surely  what  we  want  for 
thought  j  it  need  not  be  '  true.'     And  if  it  be  not,  then  that  proves 
something  about  us  ;  that  is  itself  a  positive  result. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  goodness  that  is  in  evil  things— the  Tightness 
wrongly  applied.     Thus,  the  willingness  that  others  shd  be  sacrificed, 
wh  is  the  absolute  bad,  the  worst  of  all  things  when  for  selfish  motives, 
even  that  has  its  Tightness  :  it  must  be,  but  for  the  redemption  of  man. 
It  is  not  wrong  that  there-  shd  be  willingness  for  others  to  suffer,  nor 
does  it  exclude  pity  and  tenderness ;  it  is  like  God's  pity  or  a  father's; 
but  it  should  be  for  a  right  purpose  and  with  right  thought.      So  there 
must  have  been  that  wrong  also ;  that,  too,  in  humanity  is  necessary. 
This  willingness  for  others  to  be  sacrificed  must  pre-eminently  include 
our  own.— Is  there  not  here  an  universal  truth  :  is  not  the  wrong  appli- 
cation of  a  right  idea  ever  an  application  to  or  for  self,  a  self  use  of  it : 
as  the  willingness  for  others  to  suffer  for  our  self-happiness ;  and  the 
right  ever  an  altruistic  application  ? 

That  there  is  so  much  evil  in  the  world  shows  how  much  is  necessary 
to  get  us  out  of  our  wrong  ways :  evidently  it  is  so ;  and  there  cannot 
be  more  than  that.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  also  that  there  will  be 
as  much  as  is  necessary  for  that.  Xotour  circumstances  will  be  altered 
to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  do  right,  but  the  evils  shall  so  continue  and 
multiply  if  necessary  as  to  make  us  do  right. 

God  does  not  value  innocence  ;  He  hedges  it  about  with  no  precautions. 
A  world  filled  with  such  beautiful  selves  wd  be  good  enough  for  us ;  we 
would  never  have  let  Adam  and  Eve  fall,  and  spoilt  that  Paradise  ;  nor 
could  we  have  conceived  a  better.  But  shd  we  not  aim  to  let  our  thoughts 
rise  to  God's  level?  Our  Being  is  to  be  so — that  is  our  destiny ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  our  thoughts  shd  not  outrun  and  anticipate  the  future. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  pleasant  and  the  good  :  they  are  as 
self-love  and  love.     The  pleasant  is  the  self-good ;  the  good  is  to  sacri- 
fice ourselves  for  others.     How  shall  we  do  that  ? — accept  the  inconve- 
niences that  befall  us.     But  we  do  not  see  this  does  others  any  good. 
True  :  here  we  want  faith  ;  that  is  just  the  point.     And  see  how  the 
disciples  saw  no  good  in  the  death  of  Christ ;  nothing  could  have  looked 
more  purely  evil.     And  so  we  see  all  things  in  Christ :  in  Him  is  the 
revelation  of  the  true  nature  of  them  all.     Christ  reveals  God  to  us. 

Children  are  to  obey  ;  i.  e.  do  things,  because  it  is  the  parent's  wish: 
therefore  the  parents  must  make  this  possible  for  them  ;  i.  e.  not  coerce 
their  wills.     The  little  evils  children  do  are  no  real  harm  :  there  is 
scope  for  them ;  they  can  be  disciplined  and  made  to  obey  and  nothing 
of  any  consequence  sacrificed.     Now  just  so  it  is  with  man.     He  may 
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quite  well  spoil  this  world  of  his  :  it  is  no  more  than  the  tempers  of  a 
child.  A  sphere  is  provided  for  him  as  for  children.  He  is  thus  as  a 
child  ;  and  so  God  lets  man  do  his  evil  in  the  world,  and  so  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  obey.  People  think  they  must  coerce  children,  not  be- 
cause the  bad  things  they  do  are  of  any  real  harm,  but  because  they 
think  it  wd  occasion  such  bad  habits :  but  that  is  not  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  case — that  he  starts  wrong. 

"We  have  (as  we  must  have)  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of  pheno- 
menal things  :  that  is  for  discipline.    This  is  why  the  deceptive  feeling 
exists :  it  institutes,  and  is  the  condition  of,  the  moral  training.     It 
then  is  also  to  be  used  ;  it  is  the  wrong  self-feeling  makes  us  attach  au- 
thority to  it  instead  of  using  it.     Here  is  the  point :  use,  and  do  not 
be  enslaved  by,  your  feelings  of  good,  evil,  importance,  &c.,  in  the  phe- 
nomenal— understand  it.     The  truly  important  thing  being  of  course 
whether  our  '  self '  be  right  or  wrong  ;  one,  or  not  one  with  Nature ;  i.  e. 
truly  with  God. 

With  our  natural  feeling  we  of  course  suppose  a  thing  (or  mode  of 
acting  or  feeling  or  being)  that  is  necessary  for  us — involved  in  our 
very  nature — must  be  good.  Hence  many  difficulties.  But  here  is  the 
advantage  of  holding  this  other  view  of  man :  first  we  judge  whether 
a  thing  is  good  or  not,  independently  of  whether  it  is  necessary  to  us  ; 
so  we  are  free,  and  in  a  right  attitude ;  and  then,  if  it  is  not  good,  its 
being  necessary  to  us  simply  shows  something  in  our  condition.  E.  g., 
our  being  compelled  to  act  from  personal  motives :  it  does  not  follow  it 
is  good  because  we  must  do  it.  Perhaps  it  is  that  from  wh  we  are  to 
be  delivered.  Thinking  it  good,  our  highest  idea  of  good  must  be  the 
acting  so,  but  rightly  [so  also  of  '  design  ']. 

Non-resistance  to  evil  is  easier  than  justice.      It  is  more  easy  to  be 
generous  than  just :  that  is  possible.    Thus,  good  manners  is  not  justice, 
but  utter  postponement  to  others  :  so  we  see  even  man's  idea  of  society  is 
not  'justice.'     What  is  wanted  is  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  good 
manners  to  all  the  phenomenal.     And  how  shd  it  be  ?  evidently  by 
seeing  that  aright,  as  not  important.      Now  here  is  a  right  in  wrong- 
ness  :  man  acts  in  trifles  according  to  the  ideal  of  human  life,  and  not 
so  in  important  things :  one  would  say  that  in  important  things  the 
ideal  should  be  carried  out,  and  if  not  in  either,  surely  not  in  trifles. 
Yet  is  it  not  right :  the  way  to  have  it  extended  to  all  the  phenomenal 
is  to   see  that  as  truly  trivial  ?      The  truly  important  (life,  self-sacri- 
fice) cannot  be  given  up.     It  is  a  right  instinct  that  we  must  retain  for 
ourselves,  the  important.     Only  know  what  it  is.     So  men  are  not  to 
be  altered ;  let  them  continue  that  grasp  upon  the  valuable ;  but  let 
them  know.     So  we  see  sacrifice  itself  in  a  new  light — it  is  only  of  the 
trivial.     But  this  trivial  is  important  as  a  means  of  the  actual ;  just  as 
the  trifles  of  society  are  to  the  gentleman — they  are  the  means  by  wh 
he  i*  a  gentleman. — The  gentleman,  when  among  the  rude,  does  not  act 
as  they  do  ;  so  should  we,  in  a  world  that  acts  for  self,  not  do  as  they  do, 
but  act  the  gentleman. — Again,  what  is  demanded  is  not  the  real  sac- 
rifice, but  the  willingness  :  nowhere  is  comfort  so  perfect  as  in  good 
society,  organized  on  the  plan  of  giving  up  our  comfort.     So  all  '  im- 
portant '  interests  would  be  best  secured  in  a  society  organized  on  the 
principle  of  giving  them  up.     [It  is  odd  that  I,  who  could  not  see 
'good  manners,'  should  see  the  necessity  of  extending  them.     May  not 
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those  who  do  not  see  '  virtue  '   (criminals)  see  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing if]  ? 

Suppose  that  man's  'Being,'  his  tnic  life,  is  altruistic  ;  then  to  act 
altruistically  is  to  have   our  (individual)  action  true  to  man's  true 
Being,  to  the  rightly  human  life.     Here  is  the  basis  of  morals,  its  na- 
ture, and  the  reason  of  our  feeling  in  respect  to  it.     For  thus  the  indi- 
vidual is  right  (or  according  to)  man's  true  life.     But  '  man  '  is  not 
thus  right :  so  the  discord,  the  strife,  the  difficulty,  the  pain.     It  is 
from  '  man's '  defect,  rendering  of  course  the  individual's  Tightness  to 
human  Being  a  struggle.     [From  this  may  not  nature  and  reason  of  this 
individual  '  self  he  found  ?  why  '  man '  is  in  many  separate  men.]    In 
this  individual  Tightness,  in  its  extension  over  all  individuals,  is  the 
making  of  man  alive  ? 

There  is  '  an  eternal  obedience  of  man  deeper  than  his  disobedience.' 
Is  this  not  included  in  the  thought  of  sin  as  '  phenomenal '  (real  to  the 
self,  that  wh  we  are  conscious  of,  not  that  wh  is)?  But  then  our  virtue  is 
so  also.     So,  as  to  wrongs  being  made  right — a  wrong  cannot  be  made 
right — phenomenally  it  is,  and  continues  ever,  wrong.     But  that  is  the 
right,  ;  it  is  not  truly  wrong.     If  '  God's  glory  is  the  good  of  man,' 
then  is  God  glorified  now  ?     If  so,  then  this  evil  is  the  good  of  man  ; 
man's  true  good  is  in  this  evil,  and  cannot  be  the  opposite  to  it,  it  must 
be  of  a  kind  that  can  be  in  this  phenomenal  or  self  evil. 

Do  I  take  one  side  only  in  that  altruistic  Ethics  ?  as  if  in  intellect  one 
tolerated  genius  alone,  and  would  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  talent. 
If  the  altruistic  life  be  the  right,  the  interpretation,  munt  there  not 
also  be  the  other  to  raise  it  and  bring  it  to  maturity  and  fullness  f 
E.  g.  must  not  the  living  for  other's  pleasure  be  suppressed,  in  order 
that  men  may  rise  to  live  for  others  holiness  ?     May  one  think  that 
Adam's  life  was  that — altruistic,  but  for  pleasure  only,  not  recogniz- 
ing the  true  life.      So  it  ceased  by  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Then  ensued  a  state  of  living  for  our  own  pleasure — through  wh  comes 
the  true  life,  living  for  other's  life.     So  the  amiable  persons  whose 
pleasure  is  in  other's  pleasure,  but  who  do  not  regard  the  salvation,  do 
not  they  represent  the  Adam  state  ?     That  has  to  be  sacrificed — it  is 
a  right,  but  imperfect.      And  it  is  to  that  many  would  bring  us ;  that 
is  the  paradise  of  novelists,  and  so  on.     It  will  not  do  ;  it  is  not  good 
enough. 

So  must  there  not  be  infidelity,  a  denial  of  the  salvation  from  suffer- 
ing, in  order  for  us  to  believe  in  salvation  from  deadness  ? 

Man's  natural  wrongness  of  feeling  is  shown  very  evidently  in  the  fact 
of  the  martyrs  always  having  been  thought  wicked  in  their  day  ;  it 
shows  how  the  conscience  too  needs  enlarging. 

Freedom    is  not  an  end ;  but  it  naturally  appears  as  an  end  to  a 
slave.     So  happiness  is  not  an  end  at  all ;  but  it  naturally  appears  so 
to  us  by  our  state — our  state  of  absence  of  right.      So  surely  '  seeing  * 
appears  to  a  blind  man.     And  these  too  are  merely  the  non-presence 
of  defects.     They  are  conditions  for  good,  rather  than  good.     "We  must 
first  be  happy  in  order  to  start  to  an  end  ;  as  we  must  first  be  free. 
So  here  is  the  evil  of  '  seeking  happiness,'  the  unnaturalness  of  it  (that 
is,  of  being  a  '  self;'  for  a  self  must  be  so);  and  the  false  thought  wh 
takes  this  as  the  standard  of  our  Being,  as  if  we  must  be  ever  so. 
Make  us  altruistic,  then  we  are  happy,  and  can  set  about  something 
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worth  while.  A  man  who  is  a  slave  must  be  seeking  freedom.  Is  not 
this  '  seeking  happiness  '  in  truth  seeking  to  be  altruistic.  Here  is  the 
out-lookingraess  of  all  the  passions,  and  their  lightness. 

We  must  first  be  happy,  before  we  can  begin  any  real  life  of  value 
(as  we  must  first  be  free),  else  we  are  merely  seeking  it.  Is  there  not 
here  a  justification  of  that  seeking  happiness  ?  It  is  as  a  slave  must 
seek  freedom ;  it  is,  though  we  do  not  know  it,  nor  seek  it  for  that  end, 
truly  a  seeking  the  condition  of  being  any  good.  So  it  is  right  in  our 
condition  ;  but  not  a  normal  state  of  man.  And  so  God,  to  make  men 
right,  first  '  saves  them,'  makes  them  happy. 

So  man  is  not  now  doing  anything  (i.  e.  by  his  conscious  action — in 
that  wh  he  strives   for),  he  is  pursuing  what  is  a  means  or  condition 
only  for  doing  ;  he  is  being  made,  or  being  made   free ;  his  time  to  do 
true  work  is  to  come.     [Do  we  see  in  Christ,  in  miracles,  this  '  work']? 
What  he  does  now  is  phenomenal,  is  nothing,  is  mere  form,  like  a  child's. 
Acting  according  to  phenomenal  laws,  he   can  attain  (phenomenal)  re- 
sults ;  but  they  are  nothing   except  as  means  of  his  becoming  ;  he  can 
have  phenomena  as  he  likes  (at  least  partly  he  can),  but  that  is  neither 
better  nor  worse.     We  have  to  learn  that  our  '  natural '  feelings  are 
wrong — feelings  that  seem  to  us  right,  and  just,  and  proper  ;  self- feel- 
ings in  short — that  our   Being  is  defective,  that  wrongness  goes  down 
into  the  very  substance  of  us.       And  here  the  Ethics  joins  hands  with 
the  Philosophy :  it   is   our  '  natural '  '  instinctive  '   feelings   which  we 
have  to  reject.     This  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  defective  '  Being  ;' 
just  so  must  he  feel,  and  err,  and  learn. 

Is  woman  more  altruistic  than  man  ?  But  then,  is  she  altruistic  to 
the  negative  as  it  were?  As  man's  passions  are  altruistic;  but 
to  the  phenomenal. 

Only  the  few  are  educated,  wise ;  the  many  are  ever  low.     But  why 
is  not  that  lowness  truly  just  as  good  as  the  other  ?     The  good  to  us  is 
ever  for  the  few,  and  to  be  obtained  by  effort ;  because  it  is  wanted 
that  we  should  exert  ourselves,  deny  ourselves,  labor.     For  in  this  is 
man's  existence,  his  '  becoming.'     So,  by  his  feeling  certain  things  to 
be  good,  it  is  achieved  that  man  works.     It  is  not  that  one  thing  rather 
than  another  is  good  ;  but  the  subjective  result  in  and  for  man  is  so 
attained. 

The  dispute  respecting  the  nature  of  virtue — the  '  greatest  happiness* 
dispute — does  it  not  receive  a  beautiful  solution  ?     The  perplexity  is 
from  the  thought  of  self-happiness.     Put  man-happiness,  and  would  it 
not  do  perfectly  ?     Right  is  right,  because  it  is  the  true  good  (life)  of 
1  man.'     And  seeing  the  self  as  a  minus  gives  a  palpable  and  scientific 
basis  of  morals  :  right  is  that  wh  is  according  to  man's  Being.     And 
do  we  not  in  the  '  man-happiness  '  principle  embrace  the  ascetic  too  ? 
for  are  not  these  happinesses  opposites  ?     It  is  not  understanding  about 
the  self  makes  the  true  (the  '  greatest  happiness  ')  principle  imperfect, 
and  need  to  be  suppressed. 

It  has  often  been  observed  how  sensuous  pleasure  can  be  only  for  one  : 
one  can  have,  only  by  others  not  having.  Now  may  we  not  get  a 
glimpse  of  why  this  is  ?  It  is  necessary  there  should  be  an  opposite  (a 
minus)  for  the  'man-pleasures' — therefore  must  there  not  be  self- pleasures, 
as  for  'man,'  there  must  be  'self-man].  The  pleasure,  as  the  man,  is  in 
the  sacrifice  of  that. 
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How  do  our  feelings  come  to   be  moral  ;  viz.,  of  '  right  and  wrong '? 
The  nature   of  Being  is  such  that  it  must  be  so  to  the  self.     Must  it 
not  be  that  we  assume  wrong  objects  as  the  design,  the  good,  of  the 
world  (virtue,  comfort,  &c.)?     If  God  wished  these  would  He  not  have 
had  it  so?     Is  not  the  fact  simply  that  the  true  object  is  better,  is  one 
for  wh  men  ought  to  be  selves  ;  and,  being  '  selves,'  to  be  such  ?       This 
is  a  way  in  wh  the  belief  of  actual  redemption  works.     The  fact  of  the 
world,  of  nature,  is  man's  redemption ;  then  is  my  feeling  correspon- 
dent to  this  fact  ?     Am  I  conformable  to  nature  ? 

Results  go,  not  according  to  moral  deservings,  but  to  reasonable 
means.  Is  it  not  that  there  is  some  deeper  Tightness  than  that  of  re- 
warding and  punishing  us  ? 

Our  feeling  of  'right '  is  the  feeling  of  the  altruistic  [or  actual].    It 
is  applied  as  it  is,  by  habit,  &c.,  by  our  limit  or  defect,  our  selfness. 
It  means  '  Being  ;'  but  we  cannot  recognize  this  because  all  is  not  so 
to  us ;  therefore  we  cannot  see  that  it  means  what  is,  what  must  be ; 
so  the  ancients  could  not  see  that  reason  meant  what  is,   and  must  be, 
because  they  took    -what  was  to  sense  to  be  ;  they  thought  things 
'  ought  to  be '  according  to  reason — not  knowing  they  are  so.   So  do  not 
we  think  things  ought  to  be  according  to  right — not  knowing  that  they 
are  so.     So  the  feeling  wh  truly  means  Being,  we  feel  as  an  '  ought  to 
be,'  thus  confounding  'being  to  us'  with  '  Being.'     This   involves  that 
our  action  does  not  go  with  the  real  Being  of  nature,  for  it  is  not  right. 
This  implies  the  subjective  change,  the  dream  consciousness.     [Subject- 
ive change  and  dream  consciousness,  to  man  are  the  same.]     And  right 
[Being]  is  not,  to  us,  by  reason  of  the  self,  or  absence.    The  ancients  talked 
about  '  conforming  themselves  to  reason ;'  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  it: 
they  thought  some  things  were  not  according  to  reason,  because  not  so 
'  to  them  '.     This  is  parallel  to  our  speaking  of  'conforming  ourselves  to 
right.'     We  do  not  seek  to  conform  ourselves  to  '  reason  '  now  [in  that 
sense];  we   see  that  all  things  are  and  must  be  according  to  reason. 
How  will  it  be  when  we  see  that  all  things  are  and  must  be  according 
to  right  ?      TVill  some  other,  higher,  aim  take  the  place  of  that  ?  as 
the  '  moral '  has  supplanted  the  '  reason.'     And  are  those  who  will  not 
conform  to  right  now,  passive  protesters  [as   of  old  those  who  refused 
that  '  reason  '  doctrine  were]  for  a  juster  view.     For  is  not  right  also 
like  '  rational,'  essentially  a  phenomenal  relation  ?     Do  not  our  feelings 
in  the  case  arise  from  a  partial  and  imperfect  exercise  of  our  faculties, 
as  of  old  ? 

Thus  this  attempt  to  '  conform  ourselves  to  right '  truly  means  '  be- 
coming,' escaping  from  defect,  partaking  of  that  wh  is,  which  is  right. 
The  being  wrong  means  being  that  wh  is  not.  So  the  old  '  conforming 
to  reason  '  was  merely  to  'be'  intellectually,  or  to  understand.  Kow 
this  last,  as  a  self  effort  fails,  and  must  fail.  So  the  'trying  to  be  good' 
must  fail.  True  conformity  to  reason  can  be  attained  only  altruistically 
—  by  partaking  of  that  which  is.  So  true  conformity  to  right  must  be. 
Self-righteousness  is  like  the  old  speculative  knowledge. 

'Every  man  has  the  experience  and  help  he  needs,  has  what  is  right 
for  him.'  Is  not  this  true ;  ^vith  this  proviso  :  that  the  success  of  the 
individual  is  in  being  sacrificed  for  the  race  ?  May  we  not  see  the  idea 
of  the  individual,  and  his  relation,  in  this  success  in  being  sacrificed  ? 
viz.,  that  he  has  an  untrue  feeling,  he  feels  that  good  wh  is  not.  The 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  self  thus  becomes  evident,  and  the  necessity  of 
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self-sacrifice  for  good,  where  a  self  is.       It  is  the  feeling  good  that  wh 
is  individual,  not  altruistic  or  actual :  and  hence,  in  the  very  fact  of 
this  feeling  that  good  wh  is  not,  arises  the  necessity  of  self-sacrifice  in 
the  true  good.     How  then  in  the  '  individual '?     Observe  the  sacrifice 
of  larger  individualities,  of  nations,  &c.     This  also  is  for  '  man  ' :  and 
is  not  man  sacrificed  for  the  universe,  for  God  ?     So  regard  for  these 
larger  individualities  will  not  do.     See  what  it  degenerated  into  in  the 
Jews  ;  and  how  Paul  puts  the  case  of  the  Jews — their  sacrifice  for  the 
world.     Thus  must  we  not  alter  our  thought  of  the  good  of  one  (or  of 
one  nation)  for  that  of  the  rest,  to  the  sacrifice  of  one  for  the  rest.  The 
good  heing  so  much  better  as  to  make  the  sacrifice  worth  while.      (For 
it  is  for  actual  good  that  phenomenal  good  is  sacrificed.)     Are  not  our 
feelings  to  be  enlarged :  first  self  or  individual,  then  family,  then  na- 
tion, then  God  or  universe. 

In  respect  to  virtue  being  its  own  reward — all  the  best  and  most  vi~ 
gorous  exertion  is  so ;  all  is  done  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  results  : 
except  it  be  thus  done,  the  highest  action  never  is  exerted.     Virtue 
herein  then  is  only  on  a  par  with  all  human  action  ;  and  unless  it  be  so, 
there  is  not  the  true  and  highest  virtue,  nor  can  be.    This  is  the  paradox, 
therefore,  and  perhaps  it  is  true  that  not  all  men — or  even  no  man — can 
rise  to  it:  (perhaps  here  is  our  wrongness,  that  in  respect  to  this  action 
in  the  spiritual  we  are  not  as  we  are  to  the  physical  and  intellectual. 
But  God  can  raise  all  to  it,  and  He  has  said  He  will. 

Ever  so  little  true  obedience  from  children — things  done  not  from  self- 
hope  or  fear,  but  only  because  we  wish  them — is  more  than  any  amount 
ef  external  doing  obtained  the  other  way.     We  have  to  learn  to  disre- 
gard that  external  doing  ;   as  God  does.     See  how  He  does  in  His  treat- 
ment of  the  world :  how  He  abstains  from  securing  that,  wh  He  might 
do  so  easily ;  He  gives  the  other  thro'  Christ,  by  forgiving ;  as  is  only 
possible  :  and  for  this  He  abstains  from  threatening.     Under  Judaism 
He  threatened  and  rewarded ;  but  not  for  the  true  result  of  obedience  : 
it  could  not  attain  it  and  was  never  meant  to  do  so.     That  scheme  was 
enacted,  not  for  us  to  imitate  but  to  avoid ;  as  a  warning  not  as  a  pat- 
tern :  to  show  us  that  wd  not  do,  by  the  only  true  or  right  proof;  by 
experiment — it  has  been  tried.     He  tries  it  for  us,  to  show  us  and  to 
save  us  from  hopeless  efforts.     '  Provoke  not  your  children,  (treating 
them  judaically),  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord.' 

Is  not  the  utility-morals  right  if  applied  to  Redemption,  not  to  self- 
happiness  :  i.  e.  to  the  actual,  not  the  phenomenal.     It  will  not  do  for 
the  phenomenal  because  it  applies  to  the  actual ;  but  men  try  to  apply 
it  to  the  phenomenal  because  it  is  true  of  the  actual.    And  here  is  there 
not  a  true  reconciliation  of  the  opposites  ?  and  this  in  a  true  thought  of 
the  '  conscience,'  or  internal  moral  sense.  Thus  :  the  doctrine  of  greatest 
utility,  as  applied  to  the  actual — the  man-good — or  redemption,  seems 
not  practical :  how  do  we  know  what  is  best  in  that  view,  what  standard 
have  we  ;  and  especially  since  that  is  absolute  under  all  phenomena  ?  In 
the  problem  how  so  to  act  phenomenally  as  to  conform  to  the  greatest 
'  man-good,'  we  want  a  guide.     Now  here  comes  conscience  :  is  not  it  to 
the  '  man '  as  sensation  to  the  individual  ?     The  conscience  is  a  man- 
faculty.     It  points  to  '  man  '-good  and  evil,  not  phenomenal  or  inverted, 
and  hence  we  can  see  necessarily  the  opposition,  and  therein  the  strife, 
between  sense  and  conscience,  i.  e.  between  the  '  individual '  and  the 
'  man '  elements. 
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By  the  bye,  there  is  reason  for  the  organic  being  the  highest  to  us, 
and  studying  and  following  it  the  principle  of  success  in  Art,  if  in  it 
•we  see  Nature  most  truly,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  among  many,  but  the 
truest  presentation  of  all  fact.  This,  then,  is  seen  necessary,  and  how 
infinitely  better :  how  simple  to  think  thus,  and  to  avoid  those  '  invi- 
dious comparisons,'  &c ;  and  how  recognizing  this — a  relation  to  us — as 
the  distinction  of  organic  and  inorganic  [and  here  comes  in  the  law  of 
explaining  the  less  by  the  more],  we  see  that  men's  thoughts  must  have 
been  as  they  have  been,  owing  to  that  mistake  of  a  real  ob- 
jective difference  because  of  a  difference  to  our  perception.  The  obstacle 
to  a  willingness  to  see  the  organic  to  be  the  same  as  the  inorganic  is  in 
the  assumption  that  our  impressions  of  the  inorganic  are  true. 

By  conscience  we  are  in  relation  with  that  which  is  to  man  :  it  points 
out  to  us  the  'man-good';  and  its  nature  is  simple — it  is  sensation;  just 
like  the  other  sensational  faculties,  only  related  to  the  actual  instead  of 
to  the  phenomenal.  Conscience  is  to  the  'man,'  or  actual,  what  sensa- 
tion is  to  the  individual  or  phenomenal ;  so  it  supplies  exactly  what  the 
'  utility  men '  want :  a  test  for  the  good  of  all ;  a  sensational  faculty  to 
determine  it.  Nor  can  any  difficulty  arise  about  its  existence  wh  is  not 
equally  felt  about  that  of  the  physical  sensations  :  the  accounting  for 
them  accounts  for  the  other ;  indeed,  the  conscience  is  surely  the  sim- 
plest, and  sensation  is  to  be  derived  from  it  by  negation,  as  in  truth  it 
is  evidently  more  limited.  And  see  the  nature  of  man  in  conscience  :  it 
is  altruistic :  so,  in  all  theories,  morality  is  altruistic.  And  now  see  the 
limit  of  conscience,  how  it  does  not  show  in  detail  the  right  and  wrong 
necessarily ;  how  that  knowledge  developes.  But  its  relation  to  the 
man-good  seems  evident ;  viz.  that  is  in  the  obedience  to  it. 

But  then,  this  state  of  moral  strife  is  to  cease ;  but  this  can  only  be 
by  the  ceasing  of  the  one  to  be  felt  as  good,  i.  e.  the  ceasing  of  these 
opposites  to  vs.     Surely,  the  ceasing  of  the  phenomenal  to  be  real,  the 
individual  or  self-good  being  only  felt  as  phenomenally  good.     Then  if 
so  in  the  moral,  surely  also  in  other  respects.     Is  it  not  to  be  that  one 
of  the  opposites  will  be  felt  as  only  phenomenal  ?     But  now,  does  it  not 
suggest  itself  that  this  comes  by  the  ordinary  idea  of  laying  aside  the 
body ;  that  it  is  by  the  separation  of  the  spirit  that  these  physical 
things  are  no  more  felt.     True  ;  but  observe,  on  that  view  these  are 
wholly  lost ;  they  are  not  retained  even  as  phenomenal,  (i.  e.  as  they 
truly  are) ;  what  a  dislocation,  and  what  arbitrariness  besides.     On  the 
other  view  it  is  only  passing  from  a  false  to  a  true  feeling,  and  how  in- 
finitely better  to  retain  all  this,  only  as  it  is.    For  the  phenomenal  being 
felt  as  phenomenal  is  no  loss,  but  only  an  adding.     [For  thus  this  pre- 
sent state  is  shown  necessary ;  if  the  true  life  is  to  feel  these  things  as 
phenomenal  by  true  feeling  of  the  actual,  then  must  there  be  in  this  de- 
fective state  the  feeling  of  them  as  real.    The  reality  of  these  things  to 
us  comes  out  of  their  true  and  right  phenomenalness :  but  take  them 
wholly  away,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  idea  of  no  body,  &c.,  and  what  a 
mystery  envelopes  all.J    Now  may  not  this  be  the  idea  of  the  '  spiritual 
body '  in  part,  the  feeling  these  things  truly,  as  phenomenal.     So  it  is 
truly  '  body '  in  this  present  sense  :  such,  body,  only  rightly  related. 

But  another  idea  arises :  may  not  the  feeling  of  the  phenomenal  as 
phenomenal  (and  the  self  as  negative)  be  as  it  were  a  condition  of  the 
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altruistic  feeling— may  not  these  indeed  be  one  ?    It  is  altruistic  Being 
that  is  thus  attained.     But  see  how  the  other  idea  fails  here   also. 
Granted  the  body  gone,  and  the  physical  no  more  to  our  feeling,  and 
that  contest  of  conscience  and  sense  at  an  end  ;  yet  still  the  pleasures 
supposed  are  eelf-pleasures,  they  are  our  enjoyment :  that  self-relation 
is  not  altered.     It  is  an  illusion.     '  This  self  shall  be  in  us  still,  but 
there  shall  be  nothing  to  be  suffered ':  rather,  is  it  not  that  this  self 
shall  be  in  us,  but  only  as  phenomenal,  and  there  shall  be  all  to  be  suf- 
fered— all  sacrifice — but  that  also  only  phenomenal.      So  see  how  to  us 
there  is  true  self-sacrifice,  because  the  phenomenal  is  real  to  us.     This 
is  better  in  the  thought  of  heaven  (rather  than  the  mere  getting  rid  of  the 
body)  ;  it  gives  us  an  altruistic  happiness.     There  is  scope  for  it.     The 
self  being  retained  as  phenomenal,  the  other  must  be  other  than  self — 
that  wh  we  cannot  see  nor  think,  but  wh  God  has  revealed  unto  us  by 
His  Spirit:  perhaps  in  His  'Word,'  in  the  revelation  of  Christ,  and  by 
His  dwelling  in  us. 

See  the  union  of  opposites  in  the  union  of  sorrow  and  joy ;  and  each 
is  better  because  of  the  other :  the  joy  juster,  more  fit,  more  full,  with 
no  mocking  nor  emptiness — the  sorrow  deeper,  more  profound,  more 
tender,  more  penetrating,  because  welcomed  ;  not  struggled  against  nor 
wished  away.    Now  is  not  this  why  we  feel  sorrow  ?  this  wh  we  call  so 
is  the  sweetest  element  in  the  true  joy.     It  is  sorrow  to  us  because  we 
do  not  feel  the  rest,  because  we  only  feel  half.     This  '  sorrow  '  is  in  the 
true  joy  :  it  were  only  self-joy  without  it.     [Is  it  not  as  negative  is  pos- 
itive to  us  by  our  not  feeling  the  truly  existing  ;  so  is  not  the  true  ele- 
ment of  joy  sorrow  to  us,  by  our  not  feeling?]     So  when  God  lays  aside 
His  Godhead  He  must  be  seen  as  a  '  Man  of  sorrows ' — He  takes,  our 
absence  on  Him. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  self,  or  self-action ;  or   in 
other  words,  what  kind  of  action  God  seeks  from  us,  whether  self-action, 
or  openness  to  His  action. — '  What  ought  to  be,  we  know  not;   God  alone 
can  know  :  but  that  this  ought  not  to  be,  we  do  know ;  and  here,  in  God's 
name,  it  shall  not  stay.'     Here  is  the  point:  do  we  know  that?     See 
what  a  failure  the  puritan  attempt  to  do  this  was — for  it   has   failed. 
Doubtless  the  case  is  better  than  if  there  had  been  less  piety  in  England 
then  ;  but  the  effect  was  not  permanent.     And  is  it  not  clear  to  reason 
also  ;  for  in  such  action  must  we  not  embody  our  ignorance ;  must  not 
our  aims  be  no  more  the  right  ?  how  do  we  know  that  '  evil'  ought  to  be 
put  down  in  that  way  we  can  do  it  ?  Our  action,  our  work  is,  to  believe, 
to  have  trust.     It  is  one  with  that  law   '  Kesist  not  evil.'     How  anti- 
ecriptural,  or  at  least  Old  Testament  against  New,  is  that  idea  of  '  put- 
ting down  evil.'    It  is  striking  how  it  is  an  Old  Testament  religion  ;  and 
it  shows  error  in  the  general  thought  also.     The  oppositenes*  of  these — 
the  bondage  (the  self-ness)  of  the  Judaic,  and  the  deliverance  in  the 
Gospel,  are  not  seen,  in  spite  of  the  contrast  so  plainly  stated,  and  of 
Christ's  evident  relation  to  it.     Judaism  and  Christianity  are  theory 
and  interpretation  :  they  are  opposites — the  Gospel  is  an  inversion  ;  the 
Judaic  being  indeed  according  to  man's  natural  tendency,  ideas  and 
feelings,  even  as  theory  is  according  to  sense ;  for  that  is  its  nature  and 
ever  remains  so ;  it  is  put  aside  from  belief  only  by  larger  knowledge 
correcting  sense. 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  too  how  the  elements  of  trust  and  goodness  are  in 
both  (Judaism  and  the  Gospel),  but  in  inverse  order  :  in  Judaism  we 
have  them  effect  first,  and  so  only  a  self-rightness,  even  as  theory  is  a 
self-true.  And  once  more :  the  attempts  thus  made  to  restore  the  Judaic 
modes  show  that  the  Gospel  interpretation  is  inadequately  apprehended. 
The  case  is  not  shown  necessary,  something  more  has  to  be  recognized. 
Is  it  not  the  true  deadness  in  man  ?     Without  this  the  Gospel  is  imper- 
fect, and  cannot  be  rightly  maintained ;  and  the  old  view  will  assert  it- 
self against  it.      It  is   as  Idealism  ;  an  '  anticipation ' ;  and  so  even 
where  this  absolute  going  back  to  Judaism  is  not,  there  is  an  entirely 
legal  character  in  the  Christianity.     And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
revival  of  Judaism  is  better  than  the  imperfect  Gospel.     It  is  partly 
better,  and  therefore  must  revive.     Only  the  perfect  Gospel,  the  dead- 
ness  and  the  higher  truer  life,  can  include  all  the  good  of  Judaism. 

We  cannot  universalize  a  self-morals  nor  a  self  religion.     Judaism  is 
a  self-religion,  the  right-  correct  theory ;  and  so  in  it  we  see  the  right- 
ness  of  the  wrong.     It  is  a  perfect  instance  of  the  law  of  the  necessity 
of  talent  preceding  genius.     It  must  by  that  law  have  preceded  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  those  who  want  to  return  to  its  spirit  do  not  see  the  value 
of  this  law.     And  here  again  is  an  union  of  opposites ;  for  see  how 
these  very  persons  are  apt  to  speak  most  against  it :  it  is  its  exclusive- 
ness  they  object  to;  not  seeing  that  was  essential  to  it  as  it  is  to  all 
that  is  theory  [and  therefore  to  our  present  Science,  e.g.],      Judaism 
could  not  be  universalized  except  by  being  overthrown.     And  indeed 
were  not  the  material  ceremonies  essential  to  it,  however  disguised,  even 
as  material  ceremonies  have  been  essential  to  the  life  and  power  of  any 
self-religion :  witness  all  heathenism  [wh  was  the  complement  of  Ju- 
daism ?]     The  Maurice-Kingsley  theology  strives  to  universalize  Judaism 
without  fulfilling  the  conditions ;  (laying  aside  only  that  wh  cannot  be 
truly  laid  aside,  viz.  its  ceremonialism)  ;  the  condition  of  that  is  invert- 
ing it,  and  putting  it  in  opposite  order.    [As  Astronomy  now  is  univer- 
salized— so  far  as  education  extends — wh  never  could  have  been  in  its 
theory  state.] 

[Rev.  of  Froude,  p.  73 — 4.]  *  *  <  above  the  thunder-cloud  *  * 
a  perfect  order,  justice,  love,  and  peace,  becoming  actual  more  and  more 
in  every  age ;  through  all  the  fearful  training  needful  for  a  fallen  race.' 
— Here  the  question  clearly  rises  :  What,  and  how  related  to  this  human 
life,  is  that  'perfect  order,'  &c.  ?  It  is  now,  and  eternally:  here  is  the 
agreement.  But  is  it  '  above  '  the  human  misery  and  wrong,  or  in  it  : 
separate  or  identical :  is  this  the  phn  of  that  ?  All  depends  on  what  is 
thought  of  our  '  self' :  must  not  the  phenomenon  of  a  tiling  to  '  self  be 
the  opposite  of  it  ?  [So  see  the  practical  divergence,  how  vast  and  ab- 
solute. If  it  be  thus,  then  instead  of  getting  better,  the  world  should 
rather  get  worse ;  and  is  it  not  so  ?  and  does  not  the  scripture  represent 
it  so?]  Is  not  that  a  self-order  and  justice,  which  therefore  cannot  be 
seen  as  in  this  ?  Hence  the  difference  of  words,  '  becoming  actual  more 
and  more,'  the  actual  here  being  the  'to  us,'  and  so  that  other  is  'ideal,' 
unreal.  I  wd  say :  it  is  actual ;  and  if  it  'becomes'  anything,  it  becomes 
phenomenal,  (i.  e.  it  becomes  to  the  individual).  As,"  in  respect  to  the 
intellectual,  that  wh  is  to  man  becomes  afterwards  to  the  individual ;  so 
in  the  actual  or  spiritual.  For  man  is  redeemed,  then  the  individuals 
are,  because  man  is :  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  that.  The  individuals 
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must  become  alive  because  man  is.     So  I  say  all  our  experience   is  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Redemption  of  man. 

That  idea  of  '  becoming  actual '  it  is  that  brings  the  wrongness.  That 
implies  an  imperfection,  a  temporalness,  &c.;  the  thought  cannot  be  re- 
ceived universally,  it  wants  rectifying.  The  true  order  and  justice  are 
not  a  self-order,  but  it  is  one  to  wh  even  those  in  whom  is  this  self  can 
conform  more  or  less  perfectly,  wh  they  can  understand  know,  aim  after ; 
but  the  fact  of  it  to  man,  the  true  attainment,  is  heaven ;  a  true  change 
of  his  state  of  Being,  his.  ceasing  to  be  such  self.  This  is  it :  not  a  joy 
and  perfect  ceasing  of  evil  by  things  being  made  right  to  us  as  we  are,  but 
we  altered  so  that  things  are  right  to  us ;  i.  e.  we  made  right  to  them. 
As  the  sick  man  feels  things  bad,  wishes  them  changed,  but  that  cannot 
be  :  the  true  remedy  is  to  restore  Jrim.  Let  our  joy  be  not  in  self-good, 
but  in  Divine ;  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  right.  Let  the  actual  be  real  to 
us,  so  that  the  phenomena  take  their  true  place  in  our  feeling :  then  all 
is  well. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  whether  God  wants  from  us  self- 
action,  and  the  working  out  self- good,  or  whether  He  wants  from  us 
surrender  and  trust,  and  working  in  His  doings — consider  the  silence  of 
the  New  Testament,  so  often  noticed,  respecting  the  '  evils '  of  that  day. 
They  preached  the  Gospel. 

observes  of  those  old  French  nobles —  '  how  strange  to  them 

that  things  shd  not  go  on  for  ever,'  &c.     Now  think  :   they  were  wrong 
to  the  idea  even  of  this  self-state,  but  it  did  not  seem  so  to  them ;  and 
how  much  of  beauty,  refinement,  gentleness,  social  affection,  there  waa 
in  that,  and  of  wh  that  seemed  the  condition.     Now,  all  depends  on  the 
standard.    We  feel  ourselves,  our  best  plans,  quite  right,  and  how  much 
of  what  is  lovely  is  in  them  and  seems  dependent  on  them  ;  but  may  it 
not  be  that  judged  by  the  true  standard  of  humanity,  we  arc  like  those 
men ;  farther  down  even  than  they  from  our  standard  ?     May  we  not 
surmise  as  much  when  we  think  of  the  Eevelation  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  what  a  mystery  it  seems  to  us.     What  do  we  think  the  world  was 
made  for  ?     Think  of  our  books  of  '  Natural  Theology ' :  are  there  any 
of  that  time  written  by  princely  priests,  pointing  out  God's  goodness 
and  wisdom — to  the  '  nobles  '?     Because  we  are  selves,  would  we  have 
God's  world  made  to  suit  them  ?     In  Christ  we  see  how  the  world  and 
the  self  are  related  to  each  other. 

See  how  all  men  as  they  grow  in  experience  bear  testimony  to  the 
greatness  and  the  goodness  of  suffering.  It  is  the  deepest,  the  best,  the 
real-est  thing  in  life. 

In  connection  with  the  idea  of  the  failure  of  the  '  Design  '  in  Nature 
being  moral  limitation,  and  therein  being  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
the  part  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  observe  this  general  result.     The 
good  of  the  whole  is  presented  to  us  as  moral  Tightness,  or  moral  righti 
ness  is  the  phenomenon  of  that  'good  of  the  whole.'     So  observe,  this 
is  a  practical  rule :  thus  we  know  what  the  good  of  the  whole  demands, 
viz.  the  right.     We  need  never  consider  that — we  perceive  the  phn  of  it 
therein.     So  see  how  this  perplexity  has  arisen,  and  must  have  :  it  is 
part  of  the  result  of  our  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  real.     Is  there  even 
a  light  on  virtue  here  ?  it  too  is  only  phenomenal,  and  must  be,  if  sin 
is ;  and  so  no  true  good  in  it  ?     Here,  too,  is  a  justification  of  that  the- 
oretical connection  of  right  with  the  good  of  the  whole,   arid   oven   tho 
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attempt  to  resolve  it  into  the  greatest  happiness.  That  will  not  do ;  but 
only  because  it  is  phenomenal  and  not  actual ;  just  as  '  everlasting  mi- 
sery '  will  not  do,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  and  the  assertors  of  these 
two  are  truly  parallel :  while   those   who  reject  each   on   emotional 
grounds  are  doing  virtually  the  same  thing,  however  utterly  opposed 
they  may  feel  themselves.     Observe    also,    in   this  idea  of  creature- 
creation,  that  so  regarded,  there  may  be  holiness  in  the  ordinary  sense 
in  Nature,  viz.  self-restraint. 

Observe  how,  without  violence  to  conscience,  we  get  rid  of  evil  as 
real,  by  getting  rid  of  that  to  wh  it  belongs  altogether — by  the  doctrine 
of  phenomenalness.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  the  relations  must  be 
maintained. 

See,  in  the  facts  of  the  world,  how  it  is  of  more  consequence  that 
these   '  laws  of  Nature '  should  be  maintained  than  that  man  shd  be 
moral :  see  how  his  morality  is  sacrificed  for  them.     Now  this  is  not 
our  feeling  ;  we  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  of  much  more  consequence 
that  men  shd  be  moral  than  all  the  laws  of  Nature.     Here  then  is  an 
error  of  our  feeling,  [and  a  '  mystery '  of  course,  how  the  better  should 
be  sacrificed  for  the  less],  and  the  question  for  us  to  take  up  is,  what 
the  fact  is ;  this  being  our  feeling,  and  these  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Is  not  the  '  Philosophy  of  Decay '  this  :  that  we  (by   our  feeling  or 
limit)  are  attaching  value  to  that  wh  is  merely  form,  wh  ought  not  to 
be  valued,  which  is  necessarily  to  cease  (or  change)  for  the  sake  of  the 
true — i.  e.  altruistic — Being.     This  which  we  want  to  keep,  ought  to  be 
lost. — '  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer  such  things,  and  to  enter  into  His 
glory  '  ?     Is  it  not  only  thus  it  can  be  glorified  ?  it  is  given   for  other  ; 
[here  cause  and  effect  is  a  necessary  appearance,  that  is  what  that  is]  ; 
in  this  alone  is  its  best  and  worthiest  and  highest  type.     Our  feeling  it 
as  loss  and  failure  and  evil  is  from  our  want  of  that. 

Seeing  man  as  truly  altruistic,  at  once  enlightens  the  problems  about 
virtue ;  as,  e.  g.,  why  is  a  man  who  likes  the  happiness  of  others,  better 
than  the  one  who  likes  his  own — what  merit  is  there  in  that  ?     There 
is  no  merit ;  but  there  is  this  better — viz.  that  action  is  true  to  the  fact 
of  the  case :  the  one  acts  according  to  the  truth — as  man  being  one — 
the  other  not.     The  one  embodies  truth,  the  other  error :  so  the  old 
idea  of  good  as  knowledge,  &c.  ? 

Owing  to  our  false  feeling  (viz  of  the  world  as  evil,  i.  e.  of  the  phe- 
nomenal as  real,  of  the  true  good  as  the  self-good),  our  first  impulse  of 
goodness,  when  the  moral  nature  is  aroused,  is  the  endeavour  to  establish 
a  self-goodness,  (both  for  ourselves  and  others),  i.  e.  to  put  the  world 
to  rights.     This  is  the  philosophy  of  our  practical  Life  :  first  from  the 
awakening  of  our  good  and  right  feelings,  our  benevolence  and  conscience, 
comes  this  :  a  goodness  with  the  self  in  it ;  and  this  is  necessary.     And 
here  is  a  perfect  parallel  between  moral  and  mental.     The  self-goodness 
is  exactly  as  the  self-knowing ;  it  answers  to  tendency,  and  comes  first 
as  theory  comes  first,  from  observation  :  the  moral  tendency  and  activity 
being  right  as  observation  is  ;  but  both,  by  our  wrongness  of  feeling, 
necessarily  resulting  in  a  false  direction.     Very  striking  is  this  relation 
of  self-goodness  and  theory,  and  how  each  by  failure  is  interpreted;  the 
self  cast  out. 

Is  not  our  treating  this  phenomenal  as  the  real,  just  as  if  persons  shd 
live  in,  and  make  their  reality,  the  events  of  a  play  ?  Nay,  is  not  this 
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phenomenal  to  the  true-feeling  creatures  like  a  play  or  picture,  and  we 
mistaking,  like  children  ?     So  is  it  perhaps  independent  of,  and  apart 
from,  man  ;  but  in  that  relation  a  picture  or  representation  only.     So 
here  is  a  link  of  '  creation '  with  Art,  and  our  creative  Genius.    So  may 
not  also  Art  find  here  its  interpretation,  and  he  ordered  in  its  true  rela- 
tions, and  seen  in  its  necessity  ?     We  want  rousing  to  the  realities  of 
life,  and  to  see  and  treat  these  phenomenal  things  according  to  their 
true  nature.      True,  they  affect  us  ;  but  we  must  remember  what  they 
are,  and  not  waste  our  energies.     Is  not  the  history  of  human  life  evi- 
dently that  of  labor  spent  awry  as  it  were  ?     Also  these  things  wd  not 
affect  us  as  they  do,  but  more  truly,   naturally,  and  usefully,   if  all 
rightly  understood  them. 

Why  and  what  is  the  dramatic  tendency  in  man — how  is  it  in  the 
actual  ?  and  are  not  these  seen  anew  and  justified  in  this  truer  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomenal  and  actual  ?  Does  it  not  come  to  finding  the 
meaning  of  all  that  is  capble  of  use  as  illustration,  turning  the  process 
the  other  way.  If  a  thing  will  '  illustrate  '  the  actual,  the  actual  will 
explain  that  thing. 

By  self-will  or  self-action,  (as  in  '  great '   men,   such  as  Napoleon), 
come  only  phenomenal  results  ;  by  self-abnegation,  an  actual  [so  for 
that  is  wanted  faith,  to  believe  results  we  cannot  see.]     Is  not  this  by 
foregoing  or  giving  up  phenomenal  results,  by  loss  or  negation  of  them, 
as  if  these  were  opposites  ?     And  yet  there  must  be  another  relation 
too  :  for  by  the  self-abnegation  come  also  phenomenal  results  in  the  end, 
and  the  best  and  greatest  too.    Because  it  is  altruistic  :  operating  accord 
to  the  law  and  nature  of  the  world. 

Think  of  all  vice  and  wretchedness,  even  in  its  most  woeful  forms, 
and  does  it  not  evidently  show  itself  only  relatively  wrong  ?  it  is  ill  to 
us  ;  but  what  '  ill '  is  that  ?  Is  it  not  something  like  what  Palmerston 
said  of  dirt — it  is  only  a  thing  in  its  wrong  place  ?  So  is  not  all  evil 
only  a  thing  in  its  wrong  place,  and  yet  that  has  its  Tightness  and  ne- 
cessity ?  There  is  that  wh  demends  it  to  be  there.  One  (phenomenal) 
thing  is  not  really  better  than  another ;  it  is  only  the  self-relation  that 
makes  the  difference.  Is  not  here  the  Tightness  of  that  thought  of 
avenging  punishment  making  up,  or  making  right :  on  our  view  (of  the 
phenomenal  as  actual)  doubtless  it  has  a  horrible  side — yet  in  truth  is 
it  not  profoundly  right  ?  there  is  the  right  relation,  the  necessity  carried 
out,  and  it  is  perfect — there  is  no  evil.  This  is  what  it  means :  let  the 
reiations  be  preserved  (as  they  must  be),  i.  e.  truly  let  the  actual  still 
be,  and  there  is  no  harm.  It  implies  there  is  no  true  harm  in  sin,  if 
seen  only  in  proper  relations. 

Think  of  the  feeling  of  superiority,  &c.,  connected  with  wealth  and 
such  possessions ;  the  weakness  wh  satirists  lash  so,  but  wh  yet  seems 
to  have  an  instinctive  basis.     May  it  not  be  that  this  is  only  a  treating 
the  phenomenal  as  if  actual  ?     True  wealth,  or  possessions,  do  consti- 
tute such  superiority ;  the  error  is  only  in  this,  that  what  is  true  of  the 
actual  is  applied  to  the  phenomenal ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  one  error  that  the 
phenomenal  is  truly  existing.     And  is  this  the  true  explanation  of  all 
our  false  feelings — that  they  are  what  is  right  in  respect  to  the  actual 
applied  to  the  phenomenal,  and  so  not  only  perverted  but  inverted,  to 
the  getter  instead  of  the  giver  ? 

The  conviction  of  men  that  the  world  was  meant  to  be  good  and  right, 
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and  that  wrong  and  evil  are  an  intrusion,  and  their  trying   to  make  it 
so,  is  very  interesting.     This  is  applying  the  actual  idea  to  the  pheno- 
menal, [in  truth,  the  clear  hold  of  the  phenomenal  is  all  ]  :  and  does  it 
not  mean  that  we  ought  to  be  different,  we  ought  not  to  feel  as  we  do  ? 
The  trial  is  to  alter  that  wh  is  without  (instead  of  within)  and  it  fails  ; 
altering  only  the  form  wh  is  exactly  tbe  result  of  subjective  change ; 
and  this  very  experience  is  alteration  within.     Do  we  here  see  how  our 
action  felt  as  on  the  external  is  truly  change  in  man  only  ?     It  is  not 
the  world  ought  to  be  different,  but  man ;  and  so  in  trying  to  make  it 
different  there  is  done  what  ought  to  be  done — viz.  man  is  made  differ- 
ent.    Does  not  in  fact  this  feeling  of  the  world  as  wrong,  mean,  '  I  am 
feeling  the  world  wrongly,  I  ought  to  feel  it  differently.'    This  is  true ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  be  different  :  there  is  another 
possibility.    Our  error  lies  in  the  assumption  that  our  feeling  is  as  it  is. 

It  is  true  noble  things  are  done  now  ;  but  what  we  want  is  to  have 
these  things  not  the  exceptions  ;  to  have  all  our  life  made  so,  to  have 
this  the  fundamental  principle.     It  would  work.     And  for  this  we  want 
to  know,  to  understand.     There  is  the  willingness :  that  is  proved  by 
these  exceptions. 

Surely  the  desire  of  personal  immortality  is  not  truly  a  noble  or 
worthy  attitude  of  humanity,  at  least  it  is  not  the  highest.     Granted  it 
was  an  advance  in  humanity  to  attain  to  it;  but  may  it  not  be  a 
greater  to  give  it  up  ?     Man  rose  to  it  from  less,  (from  indifference),  he 
shd  give  it  up  for  more  (for  self-sacrifice).     We  should  lose  this — this 
feeling  of  good  and  evil  to  ourselves  apart  from  that  of  others.     And  is 
not  this  an  instance  of  a  law  ?  Perhaps  the  '  self-consciousness '  is  a  rise, 
but  it  is  a  greater  rise  to  lose  it ;  [from  unconsciousness  to  altruistic 
consciousness].     Is  it  so :  from  ignorance  first  to  error,  then  to  know- 
ledge ;  and  error  is  above  mere  ignorance,  but  it  is  a  greater  rise  still 
to  knowledge  ;  and  is  it  not  ever  first  the  self—  self-desire,  self-con- 
sciousness, self-knowing :  i.  e.  the  not  Divine  ;  and  then  the  Divine,  or 
altruistic.     What  I  wd  have  is  to  have  no  joy  or  sorrow  of  my  own 
apart  from  that  of  others,  (to  escape  this  isolation  and  limit),  but  to  be 
like  God,  whose  joy  and  sorrow  are  in  others :  i.  e.  who  creates.  Is  this 
creation — to  be  in  others  ?      So  in  our  poor  way  we  say  of  the  creator, 
the  artist — '  he  is  in  his  work.'     This  I  mean  by  being  Divine  :  it  is 
being  infinite,  unlimited. 

How  are  we  to  escape  from  feeling  the  things  wh  individually  affect 
us  more  than  those  which  affect  others  ?  is  it  not  clearly  by  having  our 
feeling  (consciousness)  extended ;  that  those  other  things  may  affect  us 
also  and  as  much ;  i.  e.  that  our  consciousness  or  feeling  shd  be  of  the 
essence  not  of  the  form  only.     These  moral  questions  do  identify  them- 
selves with  those  others  of  form  and  essence,  &c.     May  not  one  show 
this — make  it  evident  to  all — that  these  '  speculations '  are  most  simple 
and  practical  matters ;  as  evidently  thus  about  essence  ;  knowing  and 
feeling  that  were  to  have  our  moral  relations  altered  at  once ;  that  it 
does  join  itself  to  our  thoughts  of  'heaven,'  &c. ;  indeed  that  here  is 
proved  and  actually  exhibited  to  us  what  heaven  must  be.     We  need 
not  imagine — it  ie  shown.      And  the  unsatisfactorinoss  of  things,  is  it 
not  because  of  our  not  feeling  the  essence  ?  the  essence  is  satisfactory  : 
these  are  forms  only. 

In  respect  to  pleasures :  religion  is  teaching  us,  not  forbidding  us,  to 
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enjoy.     Religion  comes  to  us  as  we  might  to  a  great  boy  who  wd  keep 
on  amusing  himself  with  toys,  and  sets  before  us  worthier  objects. 

Why  are  these  things  pleasant  to  us  if  we  are  not  to  enjoy  them  ? 

Do  men  become  happier  with  increased  command  of  Nature  ?  I  think 
not.  They  grow  happier  only  in  growing  better.  The  amount  of  enjoyment 
possible  must  be  limited  (as  of  pain).  And  again,  the  pleasure  is  in 
getting,  not  in  having,  and  this  must  be  kept  moderate,  or  else  it  be- 
comes a  toil  and  a  pain.  Man  is  allured  on  to  work  by  illusions.  There 
is  value  in  the  activity  of  man — the  development  of  his  powers,  his  ex- 
perience, &c.  Now  this  he  is  made  to  do  by  a  perpetual  thought,  *  If  I 
can  get  this  I  shall  be  happy  ' ;  which  lie  will  not  be — hut  the  work  is 
done.  The  one  evil  of  the  world  has  ever  been  the  seeking  the  pheno- 
menal instead  of  the  actual  good ;  that  wh  we  like  :  overlooking  the  only 
true,  the  work  on  man.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  effort  to  have  child- 
ren '  do  what  is  proper,'  rather  than  that  they  shd  be  learning  truly  to 
obey.  All  the  history  of  the  world  is  here,  and  of  its  failure  ;  for  the 
fact  simply  means  that  God  would  have  the  true  good  in  spite  of  their 
trying  after  the  ph9nomenal.  Now  when  man,  as  God,  is  seeking  the 
true  good  also,  when  he  recognizes  aright  and  treats  aright  the  phenom- 
enal, when  man's  aim  is  conformed  to  God's — then  will  not  God's  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ?  Is  not  that  the  Millennium  ? — The 
idea  of  animal  happiness  being  an  end  in  creation  is  simply  this— of 
God  seeking  phenomenal  good. 

Have  we  not,  in  respect  to  acting,  to  undergo  a  revolution  similar  to 
that  wh  the  world  has  undergone  in  respect  to  thinking  ?     As  error  is 
thinking  according  to  our  self-impressions,   and   knowing   is    having 
our  thoughts  conformed  to  the  world,  to  the  fact  around,  and  in  this  is  the 
true  intellectual  manhood  and  '  freedom '  and  success,  &e. ;  so  in  action ; 
having  our  actions  conformed  to  that  wh  is  in  the  world :  this  is  true 
freedom  and  manhood.     Our  acting  according  to  our  individual  notions, 
having  our  way,  our  end — this  is  like  error ;  and  our  feeling  about  it 
too  is  just  like  that  of  a  fool,  who  is  sure  in  his  own  imaginations.   We 
feel  ourselves  to  succeed,  to  have  our  way,  to  make  things  according  to 
our  will.     Why,  did  not  the  speculators  of  old  feel  just  so  about  their 
fancies  ?     It  takes  generations  sometimes  to  find  out  the  misiake,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  a  mistake.     This  self-will,  however  successful,  is  but 
phenomenally  so,  as  the  old  fancies  were  but  apparent  knowledge.  And 
what  is  this  having  our  action  conformed  to  Nature,  but  (like  true 
knowledge)  expanding,  becoming  larger,  more  ?     This  is  the  parallel 
between  action  and  knowing ;  and  does  not  this  give  the  true  idea  of 
man's  active  life  ?     The  old  speculation  answers  to  our  principles  of 
living,  and  Science  to  altruistic  action.     [This  idea  is  in  that  '  living 
for  God,'  doing  His  will,  &c. :  only,  by  the  bye,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  His  will  is  done.     And  so  again  toe  only  truly  act  in  doing 
this  ;  because  then  we  do  what  is  done,  as  in  true  knowledge,  we  know 
what ««.] 

Self-sacrifice  is  in  Science ;  here  is  its  good  :  but  does  it  not  want  the 
other  also  ?     Do  we  not  want  the  '  self '  brought  back  again  ;  i.  e.  in 
more  active  '  theory '?     And  is  there  not  here  a  law  :  is  not  the  self- 
passion  to  be  restored — only  rectified — in  us  ?     When  our  action  is  once 
perfectly  altruistic,  then  is  it  not  to  be  self  again  :  then  may  there  be 
holiness  in  self-indulgence  ?     Is  it  thus  our  passions   are  to  '  die  into 
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life '?  We  give  up  and  save  :  give  up  '  this  world '  and  have  it  back 
again  as  the  very  scene  of  religion,  of  our  interest,  happiness,  and  act- 
ivity. So  is  this  what  Science  waits  for :  is  here  the  interpretation  and 
the  life  ?  She  has  learnt  obedience  but  not  liberty.  Is  not  the  self- 
action,  the  speculative  activity,  to  be  restored  to  her  ? 

I  hold  that  it  is  knowledge  regulates  action.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
soul,  the  life,  is  the  spring  of  good,  or  the  entirely  subordinate  place  of 
intellect ;  yet  I  affirm  it  necessary.  It  is  a  condition  :  it  is  as  weeding 
and  ploughing  to  a  field ;  not  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  corn,  &c.,  by 
any  means,  but  it  may  be  the  thing  that  is  wanted  at  a  particular  time. 
The  other  elements  may  be  ready,  and  wanting  that.  Now  this  I  take 
to  be  the  present  state  of  Christendom :  there  is  power  and  life  enough 
for  the  growth  of  a  truly  good,  practical  life ;  the  condition  now  want- 
ing is  a  truer  knowledge — ploughing  and  weeding.  Men  do  not  know 
what  the  world  is,  nor  what  the  Gospel,  nor  what  is  right.  They  are 
rather  uninformed  than  unwilling :  was  it  not  so  in  Luther's  time  ?  was 
it  not  the  thought  that  was  altered  then  ?  It  is  a  permission  of  the  good- 
ness rather  than  its  producing,  that  is  wanted ;  and  error  prevents. — 
Let  us  have  men  as  good  as  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  be,  that  wd 

be  enough.     And  is  there  not  this  truth  in 's  representations  of 

man  as  wishing  to  do  right  but  carried  into  wrong  ?  God  has  sent  men 
the  delusion  that  Nature  is  material  and  dead,  and  has  given  them  Sci- 
ence to  rescue  them  from  it :  it  is  His  appointed  instrument. 

Does  not  the  idea  of  the  desirableness  and  perfection  of  men  con- 
sisting in  their  being  '  complete,'  and  symmetrically  developed,  rest  on 
the  false  idea  of  our  not  being  parts  (or  forms)  but  truly  isolated  indi- 
vidualities ?  is  not  the  true  perfection  of  man  in  his  being  perfect  as  a 
part :  nay,  does  not  Christ  even  show  us  this  ?  He  did  not  enter  into 
all  human  relations  ;  and  so  so  shd  we  not  treat  each  other  ?  Granted 
their  imperfections  are  painful  to  us  ;  shd  we  not  glory  in  thus  being 
used  for  man  ? 

This  world,  in  its  best  aspects,  truly  is  delightful,  but  it  does  not 
satisfy,  and  it  ought  not.  We  are  not,  at  the  best,  in  the  true  state  of 
manhood.  There  is  a  deadness,  and  we  ought  to  be  conscious  of  it :  not 
that  things  shd  be  different,  but  that  we  shd.  We  ought  to  want  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  necessary  feeling ;  not  to  be  obliged  to  think,  '  Is  or  is 
not,  or  will  this  be,  pleasant  to  me';  let  it  be  enough  that  it  is  good: 
let  this  be  the  basis  of  my  happiness,  and  the  necessary  basis  without 
struggle  and  contrariety ;  let  my  feelings,  i.  e.  be  right,  true  to  the  fact ; 
that  wh  is  good  let  me  feel  good.  Let  it  not  be  more  to  me  that  a  thing 
is  good  for  me  than  that  it  is  so  for  others ;  let  others'  good  be  as  much 
to  me  as  my  own.  So  that,  not  as  now,  I  may  be  able  to  have  satis- 
faction only  by  shutting  out  and  ignoring  facts ;  only  enjoy  myself  by 
taking  a  limited  view  of  my  relations  and  duties,  such  as  suits  me,  and 
wh  I  do  when  I  can  say  of  the  world,  '  it  is  so  good.' 

Is  not  this  interesting : — as  the  not-beautiful,  so  is  the  '  not-good,'  due 
to  us  ? — the  goodness  the  fact,  and  by  the  subjective  not-good  alone  we 
perceive  the  not-good.    Then  let  there  be  no  not-good  to  me  ;  let  me  not 
have  false  feelings  that  things  are  not-good ;  i.  e.  not  so  feeling  forms 
(or  self)  that  things  wh  are  merely  not-good  to  it  (or  them)  shd  be  felt 
as  not-good  by  me.     Observe  now,  about  the  self :  it  is  that  by  which 
'  forms '  are  felt  as  realities  ;  but  then,  forms  are  felt  as  realities  by  the 
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very  fact  of  not-feeling  the  essence.      So  then  this  self  comes  to  be 
identical  with  not  feeling  essence,  i.  e.   with  being  phenomenal ;  i.  e. 
surely  the  '  self '  is  phenomenal  ?     This  feeling  the  not-good  as  real  is 
from  our  feeling  about  the  limited,  the  phenomenal.      And  are  not  the 
limited  and  the  phenomenal  the  same  ;  the  limited  is  phenomenal  only. 
There  is  no  '  limited':  this  is  evident  in  the  nature  of  Being :  so  to  be 
not  phenomenal  is  necessarily  to  be  not-limited.  Does  not  this  idea  of  the 
limited   as  phenomenal    throw   a  light  on  the  whole,    and   are  the 
limitedness  and  the  phenomenalness  the  same  ? — This   agrees  wonder- 
fully with  our  '  self  being  phenomenal ;  for  see,  our  consciousness  of 
being  limited,  not  being  one  with  'man,'  is  a  false  consciousness.     We 
are  only  phenomenally  limited ;  we  feel  ourselves  so  when  we  are  not. — 
So  unifying  is  ever  the  road  to  truth,  only  the  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled.    Thus  as  we  become  more  united  we  attain  nearer  to  actuality ; 
e.  g.  man  being  consciously  one,  this  were  so  far  true :  but  if  '  man ' 
then  be  consciously  isolated,  that  were  not  true  consciousness,  still  only 
phenomenal.     Then,  practically  :  if  we  are  feeling  evil  (to  this  limited, 
viz.)  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  ?  the  fact  cannot  be  altered.   Evidently, 
extend  and  expand  our  feeling,  make  it  include  more  ;  so  the  evil  to  the 
limited  will  be  no  more  felt  so,  only  as  a  form  of  good.     Here,  also,  it 
is  evident  evil  is  only  to  the  limited :  then  the  limited  being  phenom- 
enal only,  evil  is  only  phenomenal.     These  two  are  one. 

In  reference  to  our  no  more  feeling  things  evil,  it  seems  against  the 
conscience.    Do  I  mean  being  reconciled  to,  and  contented  with,  sin  and 
cruelty,  &c.  ?     Certainly  not.     '  I '  cannot  so  feel  '  no  more  evil,'  until 
man  is  renewed,  and  then,  the  feeling  of  all  men  altered,  there  is  no 
more,  nor  possibly  can  be,  any  sin  on  their  part.     This  very  alteration 
of  feeling  puts  an  end  to  sin.     So  it  is  not  being  reconciled  to  sin,  but 
it  is  sin  being  cured,  being  uprooted.     But  out  of  this  very  objection 
arises  a  light  on  another  subject.     The  ordinary  idea  of  '  everlasting 
damnation  '  being  compatible  with  our  happiness  in  heaven,  implies 
this  very  thing — our  reconciliation  to,  and  contentment  with,  sin.     Is 
not  this  what  they  say,  '  that  our  knowledge  of  the  continued  evil  in 
Hell  will  not  impair  our  perfect  happiness  and  satisfaction  '  (!)     Now 
it  is  well  to  have  the  moral  impossibility  of  this  brought  out. 

Regarding  all  things  as  bearing  on  man's  spiritual  life,  quite  removes 
the  tedium  and  smallness  of  life,  wh  poetical  natures  feel  so  deeply.  It 
is  all  vast  and  great.  And  in  seeing  this,  how  the  evils  which  flow  from 
ambition,  from  the  desire  to  be  and  do  something  great,  were  done  away, 
that  is  fulfilled,  used,  and  turned  to  good ;  and  not  by  men  being  better 
but  by  the  legitimate  action  of  their  present  natures.  Only  to  a  false 
impression  of  ours  does  life  seem  small :  ours  are  microscopic  (small- 
seeing)  eyes.  Is  it  not  so  even  physically  ? — look  at  the  heavens  !  stars 
smaller  than  a  candle :  and  morally  also ;  great,  universal  things,  as 
small  as  fleabites. — Literally  true  is  this. 

How  does  God  use  sin,  and  make  it  a  means  of  good  ?  why  is  it  thus 
necessary  if  it  be  not  only  phenomenally  evil  ?      Could  He  so  use  it 
if  it  were  as  we  feel  it  ?  is  not  that  the  mystery  we  make  ?     "Were  it 
not  evidently  truer  to  accept  our  feeling  as  the  mystery  instead  of  God's 
acting  ?     All  mysteries  may  be  turned  round  this  way,  and  is  not  this 
turning  of  them  equivalent  to  solving  them  ? 

Our   great    error  is   that   of  holding  that  what  gives  us  pleasure, 
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happiness,  contents  us,  what  we  like,  is  good — that  happiness  is  good. 
We  are  like  a  miser,  to  whom  if  you  say,  '  Why  do  you  not  use  your 
money?'  he  replies.  '  I  have  it  ;  I  am  happy;  see  how  rich  I  am.'  That 
is  the  fatal  error  from  wh  we  have  to  emancipate  ourselves — to  recog- 
nize the  nature  of  our  feeling,  and  see  that  being  happy  does  not  mean 
a  good  thing.  It  is  not,  that  physical  things  are  not  of  the  utmost  use 
and  importance ;  they  are  :  they  are  the  very  means  by  which  the  true 
good  may  be  obtained,  the  true  things  done. 

In  connection  with  the  idea  of  external  change  being  due  to  change 
(of  state  or  of  mode  of  apprehension)  in  man,  see  that  of  evil  deeds  of 
men  :  the  evil  tree  bearing  evil  fruit.     These  evil  actions,  wh  seem  so 
lamentable  to  us,  are  but  another  form  of  the  same  thing  —they  are  it 
becoming  of  such  a  form  (so  related  to  individuals  ?)that  we  feel  and 
perceive  that  it  is  evil ;  but  there  is  no  other  change.     To  a  Being 
rightly  perceiving,  it  was  just  the  same  before;  nothing  is  altered  but  a 
mode,  a  relation,  a  form  as  it  were.     So  may  we  not  see  our  (self) 
action  :  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  a  difference  of  relation  or  of  feeling, 
(on  man's  part),  it  does  not  affect  the  fact ;  and  so  we  feel  it  as  our  act 
by  virtue  of  our  relation,  and  by  virtue  of  our  feeling  the  phenomenal 
as  real,  (i.  e.  the  subjective,  to  man,  as  the  objective)  :  and  so  this  is 
the  reason  of  our  feeling  of  '  sin ' — is  it  not  thus  interpreted  ?     Evil 
doings,  therefore,  are  not,  as  such,  to  be  lamented :  they  are  only  our 
getting  to  feel  truly,  an  evil  thing  becoming  of  such  a  form  that  it  is 
felt  as  evil  by  us. — Cheating  or  cruelty  e.  g. :  the  evil  is  the  state  of  ab- 
sence of  love  in  men — would  that  we  truly  saw  that  to  be  the  evil — but 
we  do  not,  we  are  contented  ;  then  let  the  '  effects '  come,  i.  e.  let  there 
then  be  such  <  phenomena '  of  it :  let  it  be  so-  to  us — then  we  feel  it  evil ; 
i.  e.  we  feel  truly;  we  cease  to  be  contented,  wh  is  exactly  so  far  a  gain. 
Nay,  is  it  not  an  immense  gain  ?      So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  in  '  sin '  is 
there  not  truly  (and  only)  good :  and  our  feeling  an  instance  of  the  in- 
version of  our  feeling  ?     Is  it  not  truly  very  striking,  how  even  the  mo- 
ral conceptions  may  be  inverted  without  loss,  only  with  deepening  and 
enlarging  the  moral  elements  in  us  ?     In  our  (evil)  action  nothing  is  al- 
tered  but  the  relation  of  the  fact  to  us,  so  that  we  feel  it  evil :  it  is  then 
made  phenomenally  evil.     Is  this  our  power  in  '  acting,'  to  make  things 
phenomenal,  or  make  them  be  'phenomenally'? 

Is  not  happiness  only  in  accepting  unpleasant,  painful  things,  not  in 
avoiding  them  ?     That  is  fulfilling  the  '  condition '  of  happiness.     Try- 
ing to  secure  pleasure  and  avoid  pain  is  trying  to  be  happy  without  fid- 
filling  the  conditions.     So  this  comes  as  an  instance  of  the  law — the 
practical  form  of  that  theoretical  error — of  trying  to  know,  or  explain, 
or  unify,  without  fulfilling  the  conditions.     So  true  it  is  :  we  may  be 
happy  ;  but  we  must  '  fulfill  the  conditions.'  And  does  this  serve  to  illus- 
trate every  case  ?  fulfilling  the  conditions  is  ever  as  is  bearing  the  pain- 
ful, accepting  it,  to  being  happy  ?     May  it  be  expressed  so :  for  true 
unity  we  must  admit  the  phenomenal  difference,  difference  of  form  ;  so 
for  true  happiness  we  must  have  phenomenal  unhappiness  ?   Practically 
then,  is  the  rule  this — to  act  as  if  feeling  the  fact,  although  feeling  the 
forms :  (i.  e.  to  act  against  oneself)  ;  to  act  as  if  altruistic  and  not 
limited ;  i.  e.  surely  as  if  Divine.      And  we  do  want  the  Divine  in  us  ; 
the  Divine  feeling  or  '  consciousness,'  and  the  Divine  action,  of  which 
Christ  ia  the  type :  else  is  the  feeling  and  the  act  untrue  to  the  fact, 
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i.  e.  wrong.  And  this  is  the  nature  of  moral  wrong,  because  it  is  un- 
true to  the  fact,  the  fact  heing  spiritual :  as  intellectual  or  physical 
wrong  are  untrue  to  the  phenomenon. 

Our  great  mistake  is,  that  we  think  we  know :  because  our  idea  is  we 
ouglit  to  know,  and  because  we  think  the  good  depends  on  our  actions, 
and  on  their  being  true  and  right ;  i.  e.  because  we  have  self-faith  in- 
stead of  faith  in  God,  and  this  too  is  simply  the  result  of  our  feeling 
'forms  '  as  realities.     Only  the  'forms'  depend  on  us  :  i.e.  subjective 
changes  in  man,  whereby  the  same  fact  is  different  to  him  ;  which  also 
shows  we  are  not  isolated  individuals.     There  are  some  forms  of  good 
felt  as  evil ;  for  all  to  be  the  felt  good  wd  not  do.     Those  forms  wh  are 
felt  as  evil,  or  are  evil  to  our  feeling,  are  also  necessary :  the  good  were 
not  if  they  were  not.     So  our  effort  to  cause  there  to  be  none  of  the 
forms  (of  good)  that  are  felt  as  evil  by  us  is  labour  in  vain.     Here  is 
the  reason  why  happiness  is  only  in  accepted  pain,  viz.  the  good  is  only 
so-  only  so  can  we  have  the  good,  wh  is  of  course  the  only  happiness. 
Doubtless  there  is  the  good   whether  or  not  we  accept  the  felt  evil 
forms ;  but  it  is  not  happiness  to  us  if  we  are  repudiating   and  trying 
to  escape  from  it. 

Do  I  err  in  thinking  that  a  true  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  it,  will  be  so  powerful  over  men's  actions  ?  is  that  the 
case  with  a  few  individuals  only?  In  respect  to  the  mass  of  men,  wd  not 
the  ideas  (unexplained)  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  religious  belief 
with  personal  hope  and  fear,  eVer  be  more  powerful  ?    I  think  that  this 
may  be  not  so ;  and  that  the  weakness  now  is  in  trying  to  make  the  re- 
gulative power  a  belief  or  idea  respecting  something  different  from  this 
'  actual '  and  present — putting  that  in  opposition  to  the  present,  instead 
of  in  a  true  understanding  and  knowledge  of  it. 

Even  love  for  good  and  indignation  against  evil  may  pass  into  a  cant. 
Not  that  even  will  do  :  it  requires  that  its  conditions  be  fulfilled.     Is 
not  this  the  view  ?  even  for  that  to  be  true  and  perfect  there  must  be 
an  opposite — it  must  be  denied  ?  i.  e.  for  the  true  repudiation  and  ab- 
horrence of  evil  it  must  be  seen  how  it  is  also  not  evil :  i.  e.  it  must  be 
seen  as  God  sees  it ;  only  so  can  the  true  anger  at  wickedness  be.  Thus 
we  see  that  God  reveals  His  ang.er  at  sin  at  the  very  time  He  reveals 
that  He  will  forgive  it,  and  only  so  could  or  would :  only  with  the  re- 
demption can  it  be  seen  ?     And  here  more  plainly  appears  a  natural 
error  of  ours  respecting  the  representation  of  sin  in  the  New  Testament. 
Because  the  wrong  and  evil  of  it  are  so  emphatically  dwelt  upon,  we 
think  it  must  imply  some  final  ruin,  same  great  different  misery,  &c. 
This  is  natural  to  us,  but  how  plain  is  the  case — that  it  is  spoken  of  as 
it  is :  as  the  very  worst  thing. 

May  we  not  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  idea  that  our  liking 
does  not  correspond  with  the  good  ?     And  see,  our  sinfulness  proves 
this  :  here  at  least  is  one  case  of  it,  and  does  not  the  one  case  prove 
the  law?     Is  not  here  the  meaning  of  conscience — oar  whole  liking  is 
of  not-good,  but  in  this  case  of  the  '  moral '  we  feel  it  so ;  it  is  simply 
that  here  we  have  a  true  feeling.     The  'moral '  is  such,  merely  as  being 
truly  felt ;  is  it  not  a  revelation  of  all  ?  And  then,  thoroughly  convinced 
of  our  feeling  not  truly,  how  different  all  life  is,  and  how  simple.  What 
an  inversion  all  accustomed  thoughts  of  life  receive,  and  what  a  har- 
mony it  brings  ;  and  practically  too,  what  an  alteration  it  is.  The  common 
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ideas  are  an  attempt  to  make  things  intelligible  on  the  opposite  idea, 
that  the  '  good  to  the  self  is  good.  This  is  our  wrong  feeling:  it  is  a 
phenomenon  of  our  way  of  '  being.' 

Man  works  instinctive  results ;   [is  not  the  instinctive  result  the  Re- 
demption ?] — we  see  this  on  the  large  scale  ;  results  unforeseen,  and 
larger  than  his  original  view.     These  are  worked  out  thro'  individual 
efforts  directed  to  other  ends,  and  wh  certainly  fail.     Now  are  not  here 
exhibited  to  us  illustrations  of  our  relation  to  the  actual?  These,  e.  g., 
are  the  things  wh  are  truly  done  in  our  action,  tho'  we  are  not  conscious 
of  them.     Now  is  not  our  failure  (our  false  position  altogether),  just 
from  this,  that  we  do  not  make  the  instinctive  result  our  design ;  if  we 
did,   we  should  not  fail.     Indeed,  we  cannot ;  we  are  not  conscious 
of  it.     But  here  comes  in  Revelation.     This  reveals  it  to  us,  makes  us 
know  it :  so  enables  us  to  make  this  true  work,  this  true  instinctive 
result,  (man's  redemption)  our  design.     So  it  rectifies  us.     Our  design 
being  the  instinctive  work,  then  it  is  perfect ;  and  then  other  works 
are  perfect  in  their  right  attitude,  viz.  as  means  :  only  when  they  are 
regarded  as  ends  is  there  failure.     And  observe,  the  '  instinctive  '  work 
being  that  wh  is  done  by  man  collectively,  we  shd  '  design  the  instinct- 
ive '  if  we  had  man-consciousness,  i.  e.  if  we  were  altruistic. 

Why  shd  we  not  see  that  what  we  want  is  to  be  delivered  from  want- 
ing to  be  happy,  that  this  is  a  disease :   and  our  error  is  in  thinking 
that  because  we  are  so,  this  is  our  nature — that  we  ought,  to  be  and  of 
course  are,  so. 

To  a  Being  that  was  altruistic  the  world  wd  be  good,  it  is  so  made. 
Then  observe,  to  God  the  world  must  be  good,  (it  is  full  of  His  glory) 
and  besides,  He  has  the  responsibility  of  it.  It  must  be,  therefore,  in 
a  strict  sense,  '  good  '  to  him.  But  a  condition  of  the  world  being  good 
to  a  Being  is  that  He  be  altruistic.  So  God  is  not  a  self-being,  because  the 
world  is  good  to  Him,  and  it  can  be  so  only  to  the  altruistic.  So  too  one 
sees  how  our  thought  of  God  as  '  self,'  has  necessarily  made  us  think  the 
world  truly  evil  to  Him  also.  Hence  a  chief  character  of  our  theology  ; 
the  fundamental  conviction  that  the  world  must  be  evil  also  to  God. 
[But  then  see  if  the  New  Testament  does  not  so  represent  it.]  True, 
in  respect  to  what  we  are  conscious  of,  (what  we  enjoy  or  accomplish), 
life  is  a  failure.  But  may  there  not  be  something  done  that  we  are  not 
conscious  of,  wh  is  in  failure,  and  what  that  is  be  revealed  to  us,  and 
in  regarding  it  be  our  salvation  ? 

Is  it  not  a  sign  that  the  evil  to  the  self  (i.  e.  the  painful)  is  truly  the 
good,  that  it  so  easily  and  naturally  connects  itself  with  and  in- 
duces religious,  and  the  truest  religious,  feeling.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
phenomenal.  And,  by  the  bye,  here  is  a  proof  that  the  self  is  not  the 
man :  the  painful  is  the  evil  to  the  self ;  now  if  the  self  were  the 
'  Being,'  the  evil  to  it  wd  be  the  true  evil :  but  the  painful  is  not  the 
evil.  Is  it  not  the  law  that  the  phenomenal  good  is  the  true  evil;  and 
do  not  instances  of  men  liking  that  wh  is  not  the  phenomenal  good  give 
the  law,  do  they  not  reveal  what  is  universal,  and  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  '  pleasant '  to  be  an  evil  thing  liked  ?  Must  it  not  be  so  by  the 
law  that  any  one  instance  shows  all  ? 

We  must  understand  that  in  us  is  an  absence,  and  that  we  take  it  for 
our  Being,  and  there  follows  an  universal  inversion,  wh  of  course  gives 
at  least  the  same  simplicity,  because  it  is  just  the  same  thing  in  fact,  it 
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cannot  be  less  simple.     One  chief  demand  is  that  we  shd  think  more  of 
that  wh  we  call  the  Fall ;  take  it  into  account  in  our  conception  of  man. 

Surely  our  future  deliverance  will  be  from  the   necessity  of  seeking 
happiness :  here  is  the  evil   of  this  state,  wh  by  no  effort  of  ourselves 
can  we  change,  we  can  only  act  not  according  to  it.       Here  we  '  groan 
being  burdened.'  and  wait  as  the  whole  creation  waits,  for  '  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  body.'     The  very  idea  of  'happiness  '  proves  our  misery  ; 
the  idea  would  never  arise  except  by  that,  it   could  never  have  occurred 
to  a  truly  happy  Being  :  it  is  just  as   the  Pre-Copernican  astronomy 
would  show  any  Being  who  perceived  the  solar  system  as  it  is,  that  men 
lived  on  a  planet ;  so  our  ideas  would  show  th?t  there  was  a  self  in  us. 
Think  then  of  the  parallel  here  :  how  our  self-state  answers,  in  this 
view,  to  being  on  a  planet,  the  true  living  state  (spiritual),  to  perceiving 
truly,  i.e.  not  being  on  a  planet ;  not  involved  in  the  motion  :  relatively 
at  rest.     What  is  the  explanation  of  the  world  then  ?     Must  it  not  be 
that  something  is  done  in  it  wh  we  do  not  see,  and  that  is  not  our  object 
nor  our  desire :  i.  e.  our  feeling  is  not  right,  and  evidently  it  is  not — our 
liking  sin  proves  this.     And  is  not  this  only  an  instance  of  the  larger 
fact?     Must  not  our  whole  feeling  be  '  wrong,'  i.  e.  not  true,  or  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  feel  sin  good  ? 

Man's  error  is  just   this :  of  thinking  what  he  likes  is  good.     Set  us 
free  from  that,   and   surely,   intellectually,  all  is  done.     And   here 
then  is  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  men's  doing  what  is  wicked,  to 
teach  them  they  like  what  is  not  good  ;  only  let  them  once  learn  that 
lesson,  and  see  if   it  will  not  be  evident  it  was  a  good  reason.     For  it  is 
not  knowing  that,  is  the  error  ;  is  the  thing  that  misleads.      People  say, 
'  What !  not  do  this  ?  I  like  it.'  This  simply  is  babyhood,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.    If  men  could  but   wake  up  from  that  dream  of  theirs, 
of  pursuing  their  interests,  or  their  family's,  or  their  country's,  how 
simple  it  were ;  how  plain  it  would  look  when  once  doae,  and  how  it 
were  done  for  ever.     So  by-the-bye;  may  we  not  see  the  true  reason  in 
those  old  ideas  and  discussions  about  '  the  good.'     It  is  all  right :  man's 
life  is  in  pursuing  the  true  good,   and  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  false 
good;  the  true  good  being  like  the  true  Being  (identical  with  it)  altruistic. 
Man,  having  'self '(apparent)instead  of  true  or  altruistic  Being,  seeks  'self 
(apparent)instead  of  true  or  altruistic  good.  Then  the  practical  rectifying 
is  to  seek  true  (altruistic)  good,  although   having  still  only  '  self  '-Being. 
But,  in  truth,  this  cannot  be ;  not  while  there  is  only  self-Being  :  that 
seeking  the  true  good  is  and  can  be  only  by  having  true  (altruistic)  Be- 
ing within  us,  i.  e.  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine ;  and  here  is  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  regeneration  as  necessary  before  holiness. 
It  is  simplest  common  sense,  and  truest  philosophy  at  once.  Those  other 
schemes  (wh  forego  regeneration)  assume  that  man  has  true  Being ;  and 
here  is  the  fatal   philosophical  difficulty  for  them   all :  how  can  the 
'  action  '  be  other  than  the  '  Being  ?'     The  Christian  idea  is  self-evident: 
wrong  action    means   wrong    Being;  and   that    is    the   thing  to  attend 
to. 

How  instructive  too  is  the  oftentimes  misplaced  enthusiasm  of  people. 
The  fact  is,  enthusiasm  is  a  feeling  right  in  the  fact,  and  is  applied  to 
the  phenomenal  [here  it  is  included  in  the   law],     fto  then-  must  be  en- 
thusiasm :   and  if  the  fact  bo  not  known  (the  redemption  of  man)  it 
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mnst  be  applied  to  things  not  worthy.  It  is  a  right  instinct  misapplied. 
May  not  this  be  the  truth  of  all  ourfeelings,  right,  but  misapplied  ?  So 
enthusiasm  must  be  suppressed  ;  as  belief  must  for  its  transference  from 
the  phenomenal  to  the  actual :  cynicism  has  its  place.  And  see  here  is 
a  generalization  :  this  is  like  the  '  transference  '  of  force.  Is  not  indeed 
the  whole  process  this  and  to  be  thus  represented — as  a  transference 
from  the  phenomenal  to  the  actual  ?  Then  by  what  means  ?  Evidently 
by  its  ceasing  in  the  other.  So  the  cynicism  wh  finds  nothing  worthy  of 
enthusiasm  has  its  place ;  it  is  true  :  it  is  the  suppression  of  enthusiasm 
(belonging  to  the  actual)  as  applied  to  the  phenomenal,  for  its  restoration; 
and  that  is  right. 

The  world  is  altruistically  good :  in  cases  innumerable  we  may  see  it. 
Our  loss  or  suffering  is  the  good   of   others  (the  phenomenal  good);  and 
this  besides  the  revealed  actual  altruistic  good  of  the  redemption  of 
man,  wh  is  in  all.     What  we  want  is,  to  introduce  this  as  our  conscious 
element  of  happiness — think  of  it — be  happy  in  it.     It  is  natural,   it  is 
mighty:  perfectly  natural,  boundlessly  mighty.     It  is  just  as  if  a  person 
were  in  a  position  to  hear  the  best  and  most  perfect  music  at  will,  a 
person  too  with  the  most  exquisite  ear,  but   not  cultivated  ;  and  he  did 
not  care  to  go  and  hear  it,  ignored  it ;  thought  it  was,  or  would  be,  or 
could  be,  nothing.     Now  what  should  we  say  to  him,  but  '  here  is  a 
continual  source  of  most  exquisite  gratification,  and  exactly  adapted  to 
you  :  attend  to  it — cultivate  your  ear — you  will  have  pleasures  that  now 
you  cannot  conceive.'       Every  now  and  then  we  taste  an  altruistic 
pleasure  ;  but  the  pleasure  in  altruistic  action  is  to  be  known,  like  all  true 
pleasures,  only  in  enjoying  it ;  it  cannot  be  described :  we  must  avail 
ourselves  of  it.     Here  it  is  :  we  are  sacrificed  for  others.     The  sweetest 
of  all  harmony  is  continually  performed  for  us :  what  wants  it  but  that 
we  attend,  and  grow  into  the  full  appreciation — a  joy-giving  apprecia- 
tion excelling  all  tasted  or  conceivable  before.       Here,  in  this  natural 
capacity  and  disposition  (like  a  sensitive  but  uncultivated  ear)  for  altru- 
istic pleasure,  lies  the  truth  that  those  see  who  insist  that  there  is  the 
germ  of  a  Divine  life  in  man,  that  the  Divine  image  is  not  Avholly 
effaced.      May  we  not  thus    attain  a  more  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
beauty  of  this  life,  in  its  domestic,  social,  philanthropic  aspects  ? 

Here  too  is  another  point :  the  wish  for  happiness  is  a  right  instinct 
wrongly  applied,  men  try  for  it  by  multiplying  pleasures,  by  trying  to 
get  rid  of  troubles.  But  there  is  in  this  no  success  :  it  cannot  be  attained 
so  ;  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  But,  by  this  trying,  other  results 
(and  good  and  valuable  ones)  are  attained.  The  world  is  changed ;  ne- 
cessary things  are  done  by  these  efforts  of  men  to  attain  happiness,  tho* 
happiness  is  not  attained.  That  can  be  only  in  the  troubles,  that  is  in 
self-sacrifice  only.  How  people  are  distorted,  rendered  untrue  to  nature, 
in  feeling  and  regarding  everything  in  reference  to  the  way  in  wh  it 
affects  themselves.  This  is  our  nature  ;  all  have  it  more  or  less.  It  is 
not  badness,  it  is  our  misfortune,  we  are  born  so.  And  evidently  not  to 
feel  so — to  feel  others'  as  our  own — we  must  be  different  altogether,  and 
the  world  indeed  must  be  altogether  different  to  us :  Being  and  perceiv- 
ing must  be  radically  changed  [that  were  the  spiritual  or  altruistic  state]. 
Here  is  our  wrongness:  and  in  this  natural  and  inherent  wronguess  we  say 
God  made  us ;  denying  in  our  speech  that  doctrine  of  the  fall  which  we 
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are  bent  on  other  people's  allowing.  "We  need  to  see  that  these  'natural' 
and  inherent  feelings  are  not  necessarily  '  as  God  made  us,'  any  more 
than  the  vice  and  crime  which  are  their  fruits.  But  here  is  a  curious 
point :  the  feeling  of  '  freedom  '  misleads  us  here  ;  we  draw  the  line  at 
the  wrong  place,  try  to  separate  the  fruit  from  the  root.  The  self- 
feeling  can  no  more  he  ascribed  to  God  than  murder  can ;  and  so  here  is 
a  grand  simplification,  surely.  Instead  of  our  '  free-will '  rendering  our 
act  not  God's,  we  carry  the  thought  farther  back,  and  recognize  an  action 
not  Divine  as  affecting  our  Being,  and  our  actions  through  our 
Being. 

"What  is  wanted  is  to  bring  the  doctrine  of  '  depravity '  into  relation 
with  this  natural  self-feeling.  So  it  is  a  true  principle  falsely  applied, 
and  therefore  necessarily  denied.  And  is  this  the  case  with  all  the  other 
'  difficulties  '  and  '  mysteries  '  of  scripture  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
e.  g.  ? — We  shd  understand  this  feeling  is  our  misfortune,  it  is  from  a 
want  in  us.  And  the  fact  is,  that  man  is  being  altered  in  this,  this  is 
what  the  world  is  for ;  our  experience  is  this,  as  indeed  is  evident. 

Is  is  not  perhaps  a  source  of  failure  in  trying  to  do  people  good,  that 
it  is  sought  to  build  up  a  goodness  for  wh  there  is  not  an  internal  basis, 
[so  that  a  lower  ground  is  needed  first]  ?     And  in  respect  to  man  has 
there  not  been  such  a  failure  ;  and  do  not  science  and  the  knowledge  of 
prudential  laws,  tend  to  supply  this  vacancy  ?     Is  not  this  a  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  that  higher  state ;  and  so  that  higher,  through  this 
imperfection,  is  suppressed  to  be  restored  ? 

Men  who  suffer  reap  small  consolation  from  the  good  to  others,  even 
though  to  very  many  this  is  so  familiar  as  to  be  even  a  proverb,  and  it 
is  no  blame  to  them.  Then  see  here  how  wrong  we  are  in  our  very 
constitution.  This  '  no-blame,'  this  naturalness  of  that  feeling,  is  the 
very  telling  point;  it  is  no  blame  to  us  that  we  feel  so  ;  then  see  how 
radical  is  the  flaw.  Those  evils  and  wrongnesses  for  wh  we  are  not  '  to 
blame '  are  the  deepest. 

Think  how  the  old  doctrine  of  self-renunciation  has  been  suppressed, 
[enjoyment  is  avowed  now  as  a  right  end  and  aim].  It  is  for  the  con- 
ditions to  be  fulfilled,  a  positive  to  be  supplied,  and  united  with  its  op- 
posite. "What  is  the  absence  in  it,  and  what  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental negative  in  the  present  ? 

People  do  want  to  grow  better ;  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  that 
'  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?'  It  means,  who  will  make  us  better,  or 
man  better  [as  when  a  sick  man  says,  '  Who  will  give  me  ease  ? '  these 
must  be  parallel].  And  so  is  it  that  it  does  truly  end  or  result  in  this  ; 
man's  making  better,  i.  e.  in  its  true  and  not  in  its  merely  phenomenal 
or  'self  objects ;  and  is  it  thus  the  failure  is  ?  Is  it  thus  man's  seeking 
to  grow  better,  or  growing  better,  is  felt  by  us  ?  And  then  why  must 
the  process  (in  man)  go  on  as  it  does,  seeming  so  often  to  be  a  growing 
worse  ?  May  it  be  that  it  is  necessary  the  imperfect  goodness  shd  be 
suppressed,  and  for  fulfilling  conditions  of  true  goodness  ?  We  see  how 
in  an  individual,  often,  this  becoming  worse  is  becoming  better : 
then  why  not  so  in  '  man  ?'  Is  it  not  the  false  feeling  and  thought  of 
isolated  individuality  deceives  us  here  ?  For  see :  it  is  the  individual's 
sin  we  cannot  allow  to  be  right — it  is  this  goes  against  the  conscience. 
But  can  we  not  see,  nay  even  in  orthodox  systems  is  it  not  involved 
often,  that  man,  as  one,  may  rightly  pass  through  such  a  course  ?  Then 
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see  the  argument :  is  it  not  that  in  the  individuality  is  the  wrongness? 
and  so  this  isolated  individuality  is  then  disproved.  Taking  that  as  the 
fact  there  is  an  absolute  wrongness,  wh  must  not  even  be  palliated, 
and  this  feeling  is  right   and  must  not  be  overborne :  here  is  its  inter- 
pretation, that  isolated  individuality  is  not  a   fact,   it  is  only  phen- 
omenal.    It  cannot  be  a  fact,  because  then  there  would  be  a  true  and 
actual  \vrongness,  wh  disproves  true   existence.     So  the  isolated  indi- 
viduality is  phenomenal  only.     Here  is  a  proof  of  this  from  another 
side.     And  the  feeling  of  the  absolute,  and  not  to  be  explained,  evil 
and  wrongness  of  individual  sin  is  at  once  justified  and  interpreted. 

I  have  thought  whether  God  does  not  give,  to  all,  the  best :  viz.,  to 
be    sufferers    for    the    redemption  of  the    world.     But    perhaps    it    is 
not  so — perhaps  it  is  only  to  the  elect ;  to  the  Church,  the  Bride  of 
Christ,  that  He  gives  that  ?     Is  this,  in  truth,  part  of  the  destruction 
that  this  is  only  given  to  some  ? 

Is  not  the  way  to  have  the  world  good  to  be  absolutely  regardless  to 
its  going  externally  well  ;  only  regarding  the  disposition  cultivated  in 
men  ?  And  if  we  could  see  all  things  in  this  deeper  light — of  what  is 
worked  out — how  different  the  world  would  be,  how  happy  even  with 
all  the  suffering  remaining  just  as  it  is.  Is  this  if  we  could  get  the  'in- 
dividual '  in  its  right  place  ? 

Knowledge  is  a  condition  of  right  action  :  before  we  can  attain  the 
latter  we  must  acquire  the  former.      Now  here  is  a  question  of  the  en- 
tire nature  of  human  life.  We  feel  that  the  object  of  knowing  is  acting; 
we  acquire  knowledge  in  order  that  we  may  act ;  the  feeling  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  right  acting  is  the  motive  :  our  idea  is  altogether  that  acting 
in  the  end  of  knowing  ;  but  may  not  this  be  an  inversion  ?     May  it  not 
be  the  very  opposite,  and  truly  the  end  of  acting  be  knowing  ?     The 
true  object  may  be  that  we  should  know,  and  for  this  end  we  are  made 
to  feel  as  we  do  about  acting.     Thus  why  should  it  not  be  that  in  our 
acting  there  is  no  true  value,  it  is  only  felt  good  or  evil ;  but  in  our 
knowing  is  true  good  ?     And  so  our  feeling  respecting  action  may  be 
given  as  a  stimulus  to  make  us  know.      Is  not  this  an  instance  of  the 
relation  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  actual,  an  inversion   of  means  and 
end  ?     So  is  it  not  the  same  as  I  have  seen  in  respect  to  the  pursuit  of 
enjoyment  causing  us  to  accomplish  ends  undesigned,  and  wh  are  truly 
valuable  ?      But  here  it  is  suggested  that  as  knowledge,  first  pursued  as 
means  only,  has  already  come  to  be  sought  as  an  end,  so  may  not  these 
other  things  now  regarded  only  as  means  (to  enjoyment,  &c.),  come  to 
be  ends  ?     This  were  a  new  view  of  human  life — that  our  necessity  for 
action  is  a  means  to  our  knowing  :  and  that  all  our  self  '  ends  '  must 
be  thus.     Surely  it  is  evident :  they  are  means  to  what  we  treat  as 
'means'  to  them.     Does  it  not  throw  light  on  Aristotle's  ethical 
problem :  the  good,  means  and  end,  &c.?     He  needed  to  distinguish 
phenomenal  and  actual ;  and  then  is  he  not  right  ?      And  does  it  not 
mean  that  the  true  action,  the  truly  valuable  or  good,  is  not  what  we 
do,  but  what  God  does  ;  and  that  our  'knowing'  is  a  making  us  in  har- 
mony with  that  ?  So  too  the  New  Testament  language  about  '  knowing 
God.'     Is  it  not  in  knowing  man's  redemption  ?     And  does  not  a  light 
break  in  on  man's  self-active  power  ?      Should  it  not  be,  for  this  end  ; 
and    his    feeling   about   it,  and  desires,  are  as  a  means  to  make  him 
know  ? 
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And  thus  one  sees  the  '  regulative  truth  '  theory  anew :  it  has  a  defi- 
nite and  exact  wrongness,  wh  is  truly  a  Tightness  ;  it  is  an  opposite,  it 
is  the  phenomenon.     So  we  feel ;  the  fact  heing  exactly  the  inverse. 
Thus  this  idea  must  have  been  formed  and  expressed  also.     May  we 
think  thus :  the  thing  to  he  achieved  is,  to  bring  man  into  harmony 
with  God,  for  wh  he  must  know  ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  feel 
it  important  how   he  acts  (in  respect  to  pleasure  and  to  right),  and  for 
this  of  course  he  must  feel  these  phenomenal  things  real ;  he  must  feel 
himself  such  a  self.     Now  think  of  the  fall  in  connection  with  this : 
and  it  as  connected  with  knowing. 

May  we  not  see  very  evidently,  if  we  were  not  in  such  a  hurry,  how 
there  might  be  in  us  quite  a  different  goodness,  and  freedom  from 
temptatiom ;  viz.,  merely  by  increase  and  addition  to  our  faculties  ? 
For  observe  :  there  might  be  a  practical  goodness  in  men  merely  by 
diminution  ;  i.  e.  take  away  the  strength  of  our  liking  for  a  pleasure, 
and  our  feeling  of  right,  without  being  increased,  may  be  sufficient. 
But  surely  there  were  no  goodness  in  that.     For,  as  we  are  now,  there 
are  certain  amounts  of  suffering  which  we  cannot  find  happiness,  they 
overwhelm  and  overbear  us,  and  are  misery.     But  in  respect  to  some, 
we  are  now  able  to  be  happy  in  them,  to  find  happiness  in  enduring 
them  ;  viz.,  for  love  :  the  happiness  is  in  them  ;  and  when  it  is  so,  as 
we  well  know,  that  is  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  perfect  happiness. 
Now,  if  our  powers  (of  love  and  feeling  in  that  respect)  were  increased 
enough,  then  these  other  sufferings  might  become  as  the  less  ones  are, 
viz.  sources  of  the  truest  happiness.     And  evidently  the  happiness 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  suffering,  it  must  be  a 
still  greater  happiness  ;  and  these  sufferings  then  will  be  the  elements 
of  it.    So  evidently,  the  increase  of  the  faculties  of  benevolent  pleasure 
in  us  were  equivalent  to  the  diminution  of  suffering ;  nay,  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  ;  that  were  negative  happiness  alone,  the  other  is  a  new 
and  immense  positive  addition,  for  wh  it  is  a  condition  that  the  suffering 
shd  continue ;  that  shd  not  be  diminished,  only  something  else  added. 
In  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the   sufferings  only,  can  be  the 
happiness. 

Wm.  Carey's  life  is  an  example  of  what  life  should  be :  Live  on  the 
least  we  can,  and  give  all.     True,  Carey  had  a  special  faculty;  but  the 
thing  is  quite  independent  of  that.     Men  with  a  '  faculty '  first  per- 
ceive it,  they  begin,  but  it  is  for  all :  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  common 
sense.     "Whether  a  man's  power  be  in  doing  work,  translating,  preach- 
ing, thinking,  or  in   getting  money,  the  principle  is  just  the  same. 
Putting  science   into    language  surely  is  essentially  the  same  as 
putting  the  Bible  into  the  Bengali  language.     This  too  is  preaching 
the  Gospel :  it  is  so  to  the  '  heathen  '  philosophers  of  our  own  country ; 
and  of  course  people  doubt  and  scorn  and  do  not  think  it  can  be  done, 
or  will  be   any  good,  or  ought  to  be  tried,  &c.,  just  as  they  did  of 
missions.     Is  not  the  thought  of  christianizing  knowledge,  of  over- 
throwing that  old-establiahed  world-wide  system  of  thought,  by  the 
mere  force   of  truth,  just  like  the  extravagant  idea   of  overthrowing 
world-wide  idolatries  by  the  translated  Bible.     And  does  it  not  of 
caurse  excite  the  same  question,  doubt,  ridicule  ? — Here  is  our  life  :  to 
use  for  ourselves  as  little  as  possible,  and  give  all.     Cannot  we  begin, 
to  make  it,  or  rather  cannot  we  recognize  it,  for  God  has  made  it  so. 
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Surely  it  need  not  be  customary,  a  fashion,  before  we  can  enter  on  it. 
Also  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  world  is  made  for  this.      This  is 
happiness  ;  that  other  is   a   delusion :  surrounding  ourselves    with 
possessions  and  luxuries   until  we   are   swallowed  up  in  cares,  and 
pleasure  loses  its  charm  through  familiarity — But  in  the  giving  is  a 
pleasure  ever  fresh  and  ever  growing :  here  is  a  proof  of  its  adaptation. 
The  effect  of  familiarity  on  the  means  of  enjoyment  is  a  great  subject. 

To  be   willing   entirely   to   give   up,  is   not  the  necessary  thing  to 
feel  the  unimportance  of  these  things  ;  and  then  when  once  we  come 
to  this  willingnesB  entirely  to  give  up,  at  once  we  are  right  to  the 
world,  we  have  found  its  true  use,  wh  surely  proves  the  truth  of  the 
idea ;  viz.,  they  are  unimportant,  i.e.  their  importance  is  wholly  of  an- 
other kind. 

It  is  no  objection  to  a  thing  that  it  will  not  work  the  wrong  way. 
If  the  world  is   good  for  giving  in,  it  is  good  for  the  best  purpose. 
Every  one  knows  that  giving   is  better  than  getting  ;  all  this  is  per- 
fectly simple.     The  mystery  and  difficulty  is  from  there  being  some- 
thing in  us  wh  perverts  our  feeling ;  and  if  not  remembered  and 
watched  against,  perverts  our  thinking  and  acting  too.     But  then  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  it  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy  when  once  we 
know — once  think  of  it.       There  is  something  wanting  in  us.     It  is  as 
if  intellect  were  wanting,  and  that  we  did  not  feel  that  two  and  two 
must  make  four,  but  only  learnt  it,  and  had  to  remember  that  it  was  so, 
although  we  had  a  feeling  the  other  way.     That  is  just  what  we  have 
to  do  in  religion  :  to  learn  and  remember  something  true  although  we 
have  a  feeling  the  other  way.       But  there  is  a  deeper  feeling  that  way 
also  :  the  false  feeling  after  all  is  superficial ;  and  here  is  an  interesting 
thought — that  the  'self-ness  in  man  truly  is  but  superficial. 

Evidently  it  is  man's  Being  that  is  wrong  not  his  actions  merely,  they 
are  of  very  little  consequence.     When  we  recognize  what  our  consti- 
tution is,  the  radical  opposition  of  interests  among  us  wh  cannot  be 
escaped,  surely  we  should  rejoice  in  any  book  wh  tells  us,  and  especi- 
ally with  authority,  that  this  is  not  the  true  idea  of  man,  that  the 
universe  is  not  so.     This  is  the  true  aspect  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Fall 
wh  men  so  dislike ;  how  friendly  it  is  ;  and  why  it  has  been  so  rejected 
one  may  see  :  it  is  because  it  has  been  so  diluted — made  so  little  of. 
Put  truly  as  a  wrongness  in  our  very  being  who  could  help  loving  it  ? 
Look  at  society,  how  people  simply  go  about  their  own  business  'na- 
turally'; meaning  no  harm,  and  yet  see  what  comes  of  it. 

People  of  course  desire  to  have  ;  even  the  best,  who  want  only  to 
give,  because  they  do  not  see  that  going  without  is  also  giving  (do 
not  see  that  anything  is  done  by  them  without  their  being  conscious  of 
doing  it)  ;  they  do  not  understand  how  to  give  without  having.  Is  it 
not  beautiful  to  see  how  for  the  best  use  of  these  things  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  possess  them,  how  thus  that  evil  thing  about  them  that  only 
one  can  have  them  at  once  is  removed  and  done  away ;  they  are  uni- 
versalized at  once.  Is  this  a  glimpse  of  heaven  ?  does  it  show  us  how  it 
may  consist  merely  in  feeling  truly,  in  having  the  consciousness  of  that 
wh  is  the  fact.  We  want  our  self-action,  regard  that  instead  of  what 
is  actually  done.  It  is  a  case  of  regarding  the  form  instead  of  the 
fact. 

If  human  action  is  truly  caused,  then  it  only  seems  'individual,'  is 
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only  phenomenally  so.;  i.e.  originating  with  the  individual.     And  so  we 
may  understand  '  free  will,'  i.  e.  our   consciousness    of  it,  or  of  our  ac- 
tions originating  with  ourselves.     It  comes  by  a  false  consciousness,  by 
a  cutting  off  or  absence  of  consciousness;  viz.,  a  not-consciousness  of 
that  wh  is  of  the  external  or  altruistic ;  i.  e.   of  the  cause  :  it  comes 
into  our  consciousness  only  at  the  '  self  point,  and  so  we  necessarily 
have  a  false  feeling  of  it.     It  is  not  so  ;  it  is  '  caused,'  but  of  that  we 
are  not  conscious.       So  '  consciousness  of  free  will '  is  necessarily  the 
phenomenon  of  absence  of  consciousness.    So  it  seems  not  altruistic,  be- 
cause we  have  not  an  altruistic  consciousness ;  save  by  having  such  we 
could  not  feel  an  action  'caused.'     Here  is  the  good  of  those  statistical 
proofs  of  the  order  of  human  actions — proofs  of  their  being  caused. 
Is  it  not  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  consciousness,  i.  e.  of  the  action 
not  being  individual. 

On  the  actualist  view  every  thing  suggests  to  our  heart  and  mind — 
alike  in  our  ordinary  thoughts  and  our  scientific  research — the  thought 
that  we  ought  to  be  different.     But  this   thought  is  religion  ;  so  every 
thing  brings  us  to  religion,  and   not  only  so,  but  to  the  especial  char- 
acter of  Christianity,  wh  is  that  man  needs  to  be  different.     Here  it 
is  distinguished  front  other  religions,  which  regard  man  as  being  what 
he  is,  if  only  he  can  be  taken  care  of  by  Gods,  or  can  do  well.  And  by- 
the-bye  in  this  point  of  affirming  the  necessity  of  a  different  Being 
for  man  (regeneration),  how  evidently  the  positivist  doctrine  (about 
our  perceiving  only  phenomena,  &c.),  must  be  friendly  to  it;  and  so 
may  we  say,  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  positivism,  '  suppose  the 
Christians  became  positivists.' 

In  what  place  we  should  put  the  comfort  of  others  seems  a  great 
practical  question.  Think  here  of  what  Christ  said :  '  I  came  to  send  a 
sword.'  Will  it  not  in  practice  be  ever  right  if  our  own  is  made  ab- 
solutely subordinate  ?  See  in  marrying,  ought  a  woman  to  marry  a  man 
she  does  not  love,  for  the  sake  of  his  suffering  or  pleasure  ?  This  seems 
a  great  test  instance :  there  is  a  sacredness  about  that.  True,  but  why 
is  there  not  in  all  a  sacredness  ?  If  there  were  would  there  not  be  a 
perfect  guide  in  all  cases  ? 

In  respect  to  the  inversion  to  our  feeling  of  means  and  ends  :  the 
true  end  is  our  knowing,  and  we  seek  to  learn  in  order  to  do,  &c.     M — 
suggested  an  illustration — in  educating  a  child  —  (and  it  is  as  a  child 
we  must  think  of  man):  it  tries  to  write  well  in  order  to  do  a  good  copy; 
but  the  end  is  its  learning  to  write.      It  tries  to  write  in  order  to  make 
a  good  copy  ;  we  make  it  write  a  copy  in  order  that  it  may  learn  to 
write.    There  is  no  consequence  at  all  in  the  copy,  in  what  it  does ;  only 
in  what  is  wrought  in  it  in  that  trying  to  do.     Here  is  an  instance  of 
the  entire  thing.     Indeed  it  runs  throughout  education.     In  the  child's 
mind  and  in  ours  means  and  ends  are  inverted ;  so  in  man's  mind,  and 
in  that  of  a  Being  that  knows.     And  so  again,  we  continually  think, 
when  we  have  learnt  how  to  act  in  certain  circumstances,  if  God  would 
but  let  us  continue  doing  that,  we  could  do  that  well.     There  is  no 
value  in  our  doing  that  when  once  we  know  how  to  do  it.     It  is  as  a 
child  is  put  upon  a  more  difficult  copy,  in  wh  it  fails  again.     That 
thing  is  not  wanted,  but  our  education.      And  God  does  not  want  us  to 
have  the  feeling  of  doing  well,   of  satisfaction  with  ourselves.     That  is 
what  we  want  to  get.     Here  is  man's  error   in  attaching  value  to  cer- 


tain  things  being  done,  instead   of  to   what   is   done  in  man.     And  by- 
the-bye,   how  admirably   this  practical   doctrine   accords   with  the 
scientific  one  of  the  perception  of  external  events  by  change  in  man. 
It  means  merely,  attend  to  the  real  thing,  the  work  done  in  man,  not  to 
the  apparent.     It  is  simply  like  astronomers  attending  to  the  earth's 
motion  instead  of  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.     On  that 
last  principle  comes  a  great  appearance  of  Science  (the  epicycle 
astronomy,  e.g.)      Just  so  on  our  plan  of  regarding  results  comes  a 
great  appearance  of  '  practicalness  ;'  but  how  does  it  work  ? 

And  again,  one  sees  the  truth  of  what  good  people  say.  '  When  God 
takes  away  a  good  it  is  in  order  to  give  a  better.  True,  He  takes  away 
the  self-good,  to  give  an  altruistic.  It  is  not  that  He  is  to  give  some- 
thing else :  He  has  given  it — in  the  taking  away  He  gives  it.  We  only 
want  the  feeling  of  it,  and  that  He  will  give  too.  We  have  only  to 
open  our  eyes  :  would  we  not  like  to  lose  this  for  that  good  end  ?  then 
here  it  is — '  Believe.' 

With  regard  to  poverty,  &c., the  good  man  and  the  man  of  culture  can- 
not feel  it  quite  right  cannot  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  it.  And  this  is  true 
and  good ;  unless  more  can  be  seen  in  these  daily  events  than  appears, 
unless  the  actual  redemption  of  man  is  in  them,  and  is  known,  there 
cannot  be  satisfaction.  All  motive  ought  to  fail,  all  strength  ought  to 
be  too  weak.  Not  seeing  the  altruistic  good,  men  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  loss  and  phenomenal  evil,  at  least  in  its  severer  forms.  Philosophy 
will  not  do,  and  it  ought  not.  Here  is  the  reason  why  philosophy  fails: 
there  is  an  unknown  fact  to  be  recognized. 

The  practical  problem  in  religion  is  to  attain  a  means  of  keeping  up 
the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  of  the  religious  feelings.     Many  doctrines, 
many  means,  excite  it  for  a  time,  but  how  is  it  to  be  made  permanent, 
and  this  not  in  a  favored  few   but  in  all  ?     The  ascetic  life,  the  life  of 
constant  meditation,  &c.,  the   exclusive  devotion  to  religious  works, 
have  been  tried  for  this ;  sometimes   successfully,  though  often  worse 
than  failing :  but,  besides  its  other  obvious  objections,  it  is  inapplicable 
to  all.     What  then  ?     Is  not  the  exact  thing  we  want  this  very  result, 
wh  comes  from  seeing  the  present  as  the  phenomenon  of  the  eternal;  viz. 
that  of  making  our  constant   occupation  consciously  a  religious  occupa- 
tion ?     This  is  to  make  the  ordinary  life  of  all  the  very  same  as  the 
life  of  the  devotee,  and  perfected  too  :  it  is   a  simple  union  of  two  op- 
posites,  these  are  the  two  imperfect  halves,  the  two  phenomena  of  the 
true  religious  life  (each  a   +  and  a  — ),  related    as  physical  and 
spiritual.     And  see,  this  is  an  instance  of  that  law  of  partial  opposites 
and  why  there  must  have  been  both.     The  necessity  is  to  have  our 
thought  continually  exercised  on  that  wh  is  religious,  then  let  all  ordi- 
nary things  be  religious ;  and  let  religion  be  reinforced  by  all  that 
comes  before  us,  so  that  the  flame  of  Divine  affection  is  continually  re- 
illumed.  All  that  the  devotee  seeks  by  shutting  out  the  world,  all  that, 
and  all  he  fails  of,  are  gained  from  the  world.     Thus  one  sees  how  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical   have  been  two  opposing  things ;  each  oppos- 
ing the  other,  and  alternately,  and  in  different  individuals,  triumphing; 
but  neither  gaining  permanent  victory.     Thus  becomes   evident  the 
problem  :  What  is  the  positive  element  in  the  physical,  wh  needs  to  be 
introduced  into  the  _  spiritual  as  we  regard  it :  what  is  the  element  the 
mystic  wants?     Is  it  not  a   doing  justice,  as  it  were,  to  the  physical? 


It  has  also  its  element  to  contribute  to  our  spiritual  life  ['  not  that  I 
would  be  unclothed'].  It  is  also  one  of  the  phenomena.  And  will  it  not 
be  glorious  to  see,  if  it  be  the  altruistic  element  it  gives ;  if  it  expands 
the  scope  of  our  spiritual  life  by  delivering  it  from  the  self-centering  ? 

I  do  believe  this  is  its  destiny  ;  this  the   work   of  science.     And 
hence  the  apparent  opposition  of  science  to  '  religion:'  while  yet  it 
evidently  bears  another  <  religion '  within  itself. 

How  any  act  of  atrocious  cruelty  fills  one's  heart  with  the  thought  of 
the  world,  drives  away  our  own  cares,  and  makes  us  demand  some  re- 
conciliation.    And  is  not  the  first  thing,  to  be  miserable  about  the 
world  ?     Then  the  gospel  is  so  exactly  what  we  want.    When  our  heart 
is  full  and  fired  with  that,  it  is  all  prepared  for  the  gospel,  wh  is  about 
the  world.     It'es,  surely  this  is  the  very  point  and  essence  of  the  gospel, 
to  turn  and  concentrate  our  thoughts  upon  the  world,  through  Jesus, 
the  world's  Redeemer.     Is  it  not  a  fulfilling  of  the  conditions  of  this 
fixing  our  thought,  and  heart,  and  feeling,  on  the  world  ?     It  cannot  be 
done  (rightly)  otherwise,  many  times  it  has  been  tried,  the  instinct  is  in 
man,  but  it  fails.    As  long  as  we  are  not  thinking  about  the  world,  even 
our  religion  is  in  our  way,  hurts  and  embarrasses  us.     That  is  the  only 
right  attitude  for  man — to  be  thinking  about  the  world.     And  so  the 
evils  of  the  world  have  this  use  too  :  they  compel  man's  thoughts  to  it. 
[But  is  not  our  theology  a  fatal  draught  to  quiet  this  right  and  healthful 
pain,  to  check  this  holy  eagerness]  ?     Thinking  of  that  he  is  turned  to 
the  reality  ;  and  at  once  he  is  right  to  the  gospel,  wh  is  about  the 
world.     How  the  gospel  comes  now  to  the  earnest  men  who  are  bent  on 
the  world's  good  :  '  Think  of  yourselves  and  let  the  world  alone.'  Alas ! 
what  answer  must  it  meet,  or  what  of  nobleness  must  it  not  crush.    But 
if  the  gospel  come  to  these  men  with  its  message  to  and  of  the  world  it 
would  be,  '  The  world  is  redeemed,  the  good  wh  God  is  giving  it  is  the 
best  the  only  good,  too  good  for  you  to  have  dreamt  of.     This  is  the 
work  of  the  world :  give  yourself  to  that.'      If  it  came  so  would  it  not 
meet  a  different  response  ?  If  the  gospel  be  not  this,  then  everything — 
every  evil  (nay,  every  good  still  more,  for  how  should  there  be  such 
pleasure  while  and  where  so  dark  at  ragedy  is  enacted) — is  a  mere 
mystery.     But  if  it  be  so,  then  all  things  at  once  take  their  right  place: 
we  understand,  and  understanding,  rejoice. 

But  now  surely  we  cannot  see  God  enough,  we  cannot  see  that  people 
are  martyrs  unless  they  consciously  design  it ;  cannot  they  be  God's 
martyrs  as  well  as  their  own  ?      The  being  a  martyr,  as  we  use  the 
term,  is  simply  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact,  having  our  will  and  ac- 
tion made  true  to  that  wh  is.     Is  not  this  beautiful  ?     This  is  why 
martyrdom  is  so  lovely  and  so  grand.     It  is  ;  and  all  true  worthy  good 
is  simply  this,  our  conscious   life   being  true  to  the  fact.     May  not  this 
be  extended  then  ?     And  see  this  perfectly  shows  how  our  (eternal) 
life  is  simply  being  conscious  of  that  wh  is.     And  it  is  all  the  same, 
though  we  are  not  conscious  of  it ;  just  as  all  suffering  and  death  of 
men  is  martyrdom  just  the  same,  though  they  did  not  consciously  will, 
and  design,  and  recognize  it.       Here  we  catch  a  glimpse  again  of  the 
beauty — the  unutterable,  and  for  us  too  great  beauty,  of  the  universe, 
of  the  Divine.     What  we  want  is  to  have  self-martyrdom ;  here  also 
we  want  the  self ;  but  see,  of  that  we  cannot  have  enough.     What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  accept  the  Divine  ;  all  life  theii  may  be,  nay,  must  be, 
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a  sacred  martyrdom,  if  we  believe  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

So  too  the  being  consciously  altruistic  is  only  being  conscious  of  the 
fact  as  it  is,     Yes,  this  is  it :  it  is  not  the  being  altruistic — there  is  no 
other  '  being,' — but  the  being  conscious  of  it,  is  the  thing  to  be  looked 
forward  to ;  i.  e.  our  being  so.     And  as  knowing  the  truth  is  only  hav- 
ing our  consciousness,  our  intellectual  being,  true  to  that  wh  is — and 
the  true  is  just  the  same  whether  we  know  it  or  not — so  in  reference  to 
our  action,  is  not  our  doing  the  right  simply  having  our  consciousness, 
our  '  active  being '  true  to  that  wh  is.     The  right  is  equally  whether 
we  do  it  or  not.     For  as  the  true  is  simply  that  wh  is,  so  is  not  the 
right  ?     Bightness  as  truth  is  simply  the  fact,  it  denotes  and  arises 
from,  being.     They  must  be  identified  as  <  truth '  and  'Being  '  are.     To 
be  right,  as  to  be  true,  is  a  resultant   of  Being.     As  the  truth  of  a 
thing  merely  expresses  the  fact  of  its  being  so,  so  does  its  Tightness : 
and  our  relation  to  '  wrong '  is  parallel  to  our  relation  to  'false.'  What 
a  new  light  this  presents  all  things  in.     How  different  the  aspect  of 
all  our  life  when  we  think  thus  of  the  '  right.' 

When  we  see  the  martyr's  crown  within  our  reach,  why  shd  we  draw 
back  ?     Men  say,  we  are  not  now  called  on  to  be  martyrs — never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake.   Men  never  were  called  on  to  be  anything  else ; 
nay,  they  never  had,  or  shall  have,  the  chance  of  being  anything  else. 
For  God  will  save  them,  will  be  in  them,  and  that  is  martyrdom.     God 
has  shown  us  what  His  glory  is,  what  He  will  give  us — '  the  glory  that 
I  had   with   Thee  before  the  world  was.'      Kay,  this  thought  lurks 
even  in  the  very  idea  of  Hell — the  martyrdom  of  the  universe.       Shall 
we  not  find  that  it  is  the  sublime  redeeming  elements  in  the  thought  of 
Hell,  and  kindred  thoughts,  that  has  made  it  possible  to  man,  and  has 
kept  it  alive  so  long.- — Is  not  the  world  so  wonderfully  made,  with  such 
an  essential  and  inherent  grandeur  and  good,  so  obstinate  a  Tightness, 
that  there  is  and  can  be  nothing,  not  even  in  man's  imagination,  which 
has  not,  amid  its  vileness,  also  its  awfulness  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty. 

Does  it  not  thrill  our  hearts  to  think  of  it :   God's  glory — the  glory 
of  martyrdom — the  glory  that  shines  feebly  in  the  martyr's  flame — that 
is  what  He  will  give  to  us.     That  is  the  promise :  and  if  we  think, 
'  How  shall  that  draw  men  ?'  this  is  the  glory  of  the  promise  beyond  : 
He  will  make  us  so  that  it  shall  be  happiness  to  us — He  will  add  to  us 
so  much ;  make  us  like  Himself,  whose  utter  sacrifice  destroys  not  nor 
impairs  His  perfect  bliss  ;  whose  bliss  and  sacrifice  are  one.     This  it  is 
to  be  infinite,  to  be  eternal,  to  have  life.     And  think  of  this  as  the 
history  and  consummation  of  the  world  :  this  the  work  God  will  do — 
He  will  bring  all  men  to  choose,  and  have  their  joy  in,   martyrdom. 
That  is  the  spectacle  He  will  exhibit  to  the  universe — this  earth  :  a 
world  made  alive  !     It  is  not  too  fair  a  dream  ;  man's  imagination  has 
not  devised  it ;  though  his  heart  leaps  to  it  and  his  reason  owns.     It  is 
God's  promise. 

What  we  want  in  life  is,  some  motive,  some  power,  which  shall  grow 
stronger  as  temptation  comes  ;  not  weaker,  and  disappear.  And  is  there 
not  such  a  power  in  these  motives  ?  .Shd  not  the  true  motives  be  such 
as  are  to  be  intensified  and  brought  out  into  strength  by  the  very  exist- 
ence and  stress  of  their  opposites  ?  for  is  not  our  weakness  just  in  this, 
that  in  temptation  the  motives  wh  wd  help  us,  wh  we  own  and  desire 
io  obey,  grow  weak  and  are  blotted  out.  But  is  not  the  world's  re- 
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demption  and  our  martyr's  privilege  then  most  potent  and  present  when 
the  temptation  is  strongest  and  most  overwhelming  ?  It  is  not  a  thing 
apart  from  that  temptation  (as  even  love  to  Christ  is)  but  is  in  it,  lives 
with  and  grows  with  it,  feeds  upon  it,  ovei-tops  and  slays  it  and  makes 
its  life  its  own.  Shall  we  not  certainly  find,  when  we  know  aright, 
that  all  evil-seeming  things  are  the  true  good  :  nay  the  best  and  only 
possible  best :  and  thus,  among  other  cases,  that  our  piety  needs  and  de- 
mands, and  can  only  be  best  sustained  upon  the  very  things  that  now 
seem  most  opposed  to  it:  that  they  are  its  'conditions';  as  the  opposite 
to  life  is  the  condition  requisite  for  life.  [Is  there  a  true  parallel  here, 
in  the  mutual  dependence  of  opposites  in  religion,  too  ?  And  the  things 
we  feel  opposed  to  piety,  are  they  not  so  only  because  our  piety  is  not 
yet  right :  truly,  they  are  its  life,  and  could  not  be  foregone.] 

In  reference  to  our  feeling  in  respect  to  the  sorrows,  losses,  and  dis- 
appointments of  others ;  and  the  feeling  that  to  see  good  in  them  is 
against  benevolence — observe :  how  can  it  be  against  benevolence  to  see 
what  is  the  truth;  is  it  not  the  best  of  all?  Is  it  not  a  frequent  evil  of  be- 
nevolence that  it  does  not  see  the  truth  ?     But  besides  this ;  observe, 
that  seeing  more  does  alter  our  feeling  of  things :  e.  g.  childbirth. — Are 
friends  inhuman  because  they  rejoice  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  pain?  nay, 
if  the  mother  did  not  know  about  it,  and  felt  it  merely  as  a  pain,  wd 
they  not  still  rejoice,  tho'  with  a  tenderer  sympathy?  So  it  is  with  hu- 
man sorrows :  childbirth  is  the  type  of  them  ;  and  the  way  it  is  en- 
dured is  the  type  of  man's  endurance  when  he  knows,  (i.  e.  in  part,  for 
even  that  is  not  perfect),  even  then  the  pain  is  not  an  agent,  as  in  the 
redemption.     [Think  of  Christ's  reference  to  this,  and  the  'joy  that  a 
man  is  born,'  &c.j 

To  think  in  this  way  of  man's  sufferings  wd  add  to  our  tenderness, 
sympathy  and  active  benevolence ;  viz.  it  wd  lead  us  to  fix  our  thoughts 
on  them.     We  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  from  that  wh  is  painful ; 
and  now  the  thought  of  others'  suffering  is  painful,  only  painful ;  and 
so  we  forget  it  and  cease  to  think  of  it.     But  to  see  human  suffering  as 
all  for  this  good;  then,   it  were  an  interesting,  even  a  fascinating, 
thought ;  and  we,  not  forgetting  it,  shd  be  sure  to  be  benevolently  ex- 
ercised towards  it.     People  always  kindly  attend  to  suffering  while  they 
are  thinking  about  it :  the  danger  to  benevolence  lies  in  the  not  think- 
ing.    And  yet  again  :  as  the  mother  loves  the  child  for  whom  she  has 
suffered,  so  our  very  sufferings — all  persons'  sufferings — shall  be  the 
means  by  wh  they  are  made  to  love,  to  have  interest  in  others,  in  all 
others,  in  the  world ;  for  that  will  be,  in  those  for  whom  they  have  suf- 
fered.    New  bonds  must  arise  between  men — not  new  indeed,  they  are 
and  always  were — but  newly  recognized  ;  our  consciousness  becomes 
true  to  the  fact. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  life  is  a  martyrdom  includes  also,  and 
explains  and  shows  necessary,  the  wrongness  and  mistake  of  Asceticism, 
and  of  seeking  martyrdom.  We  get  behind  that :  men  are  right  in  re- 
jecting it.  Those  are  errors,  necessarily  arising  however  from  not  seeing 
that  life  is  a  martyrdom.  And  see  :  this  fact  that  life  is  a  martyrdom, 
a  suffering  for  others,  is  no  new  fact,  nothing  needing  discovery ;  it  is 
plain,  evident  and  known.  But  see  what  it  is  when  we  but  think  and 
look.  And  again  :  the  necessity  of  seeing  without  being  able  to  prevent 
others'  suffering  [wh  even  in  ordinary  life  we  cannot  always  avoid]  : — 
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brings  us  necessarily  to  the  accepting  evil  for  ourselves  ;  this  is  its  good 
and  beauty.     '  Then  meanwhile  we  let  the  weak  and  oppressed  go  on 
suffering.'     In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  prevent ;  and  we  have  to  '  ful- 
fill the  conditions '  of  preventing  people  from  suffering.     It   is  so  in 
knowing  and  doing  alike :  we  cannot  attain  either  true  knowledge  or 
any  result,  simply  by  grasping  at  it  and  trying  blindly :  and  for  pre- 
venting evil  the  condition  is  to  bear  it.     [An  opposite  united  with  it — 
here  is  the  universal  law.]     Christ  shows  us  the  plan — that  is  the  way 
and  the  only  way.     Would  we  save  those  from  suffering,  we  must  take 
their  suffering.      Is  here  a  glorification  of  the  '  expiation '  doctrine  ;  a 
'justification  '  and  interpretation  of  it  ?      Is  it  thus  :  those  sufferings 
come  by  law  and  the  law  must  be  fulfilled  ;  the  saving  demands  vicarious 
sacrifice.     So  force  will  not  do  ;  the  law  thereby  is  not  honored,  nor 
satisfied  :  the  sacrifice  is  not  paid. 

Vicarious  suffering  is  the  Law  of  God's  world.     He  saves  us  so,  but 
makes  us  also  its  instruments  ;  from  our  own  suffering  He  saves  us,  but 
gives   us   that  of  Pothers    to    bear.    'Bear  ye   one    another's    burdens, 
and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.'     And  how  beautiful  it  is  :  bearing  our 
own  sufferings  is  misery  and  loss  and  ruin  ;  bearing  those  of  others  is 
life  and  joy  and  happiness.     See  here  the  interpretation  of  suffering : 
it  is  the  self-form  only  that  is  bad ;  let  it  be  altruistic  and  it  becomes 
at  once  glorious  and  Divine. 

Were  it  not  wonderful  to  see  this  in  very  deed :  that  these  physical, 
ordinary  sufferings  are  by  law  ;  have  an  eternal  actual  necessity,  and 
vicarious  sacrifice  is  demanded  for  them  ?  And  again  :  as  we  see,  until 
this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  suffering  goes  on  and  increases.  The  vi- 
carious sacrifice  is  a  remedy — makes  it  absolutely  less.  So  may  we  not 
see  how  Christ's  sufferings  need  not  have  been  equal  in  amount  to  those 
due  to  man  ? 

In  truth,  the  doctrine  of  not  interfering  by  force  to  prevent  others 
suffering,  &c.,  is  an  instance  of  God  seeming  to  call  on  us  to  give  up  a 
thing  wh  He  means  not  to  take  from  us,  but  to  give  us  more  truly  and 
entirely;  viz.  our  tenderness  and  regard  and  activity  for  others'  pains. 
So  one  sees  why  there  is  rightly  that  feeling  that  it  is  easier  to  bear 
ourselves  than  to  see  others  bear,  and  here  is  a  law  too  ;  by  the  fact  of 
that  union  of  opposites  for  perfecting — that  wh  is  to  perfect  must  seem 
to  oppose.  In  fact  these  two  are  one  :  the  suppression  for  perfecting, 
and  the  taking  away  to  give. 

There  will  always  be  suffering  in  this  world ;  we  cannot  put  an  end 
to  that.    It  is  not  vice,  folly,  &c.,  only  that  produce  suffering  ;  not  only 
is  it  in  our  physical  nature  and  circumstances :  our  virtues  produce  it 
continually — how  often  a  man  dies  from  trying  to  save  another's  life, 
&c.     Suffering  is  basic  in  the  world :  when  there  is  to  be  no  more  suf- 
fering there  will  be  no  more  of  this  world ;  the  two  will  end  together. 
Nay,  in  truth,  the  former  is  the  final  cause  of  the  latter :  this  world, 
or  state,  exists  for  suffering,  because  it  must  be.   ['  This  existence'  is  a 
means  or  condition  of  suffering,  and  exists  only  because  that  is  wanted.] 
Observe  here  an  instance  of  the  exact  oppositeness  of  our  native  ideas 
to  the  true.     Our  notion  is,  that  the  world  exists  for  enjoyment — see 
how  accurately  wrong  it  is :  it  exists  for  suffering.    The  fact  in  the  uni- 
verse is  such  that  suffering  is  wanted,  and  this  world  is  for  it.  [See,  by 
the  bye,  how  exact  this  is  to  the  ordinary  idea  of  Hell.]    So,  the  world 
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existing  for  suffering  and  because  it  is  needed,  does  not  fail,  and  is  not 
a  mystery ;  it  attains  its  object  perfectly.     Also,  we  see  why  there  is 
(self)  pleasure :  it  must  be  as  a  means  and  condition  of  suffering ;  the 
latter  were  not  (i.  e.  availably  or  consciously)  without  it. 

Think  then  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  how  much  is  done  thus — how 
much  happiness  is  united  with  the  suffering  for  wh  the  world  exists  : 
how  various  ends  are  gained,  as  in  Nature  ever,  by  one  means.  And 
again :  if  this  is  the  nature  of  the  world,  evidently  it  is  an  exact  in- 
version to  use  it  for  pleasure,  to  make  enjoyment  the  end ;  this  is  to  go 
against  its  entire  nature  and  altogether  to  pervert  it :  how  could  it  pos- 
sibly work  ?  Is  this  a  hard  doctrine  ?  Not,  surely,  if  we  see — if  we 
believe.  Nay,  observe,  to  act  thus  is  the  way  to  comfort,  to  enjoyment, 
as  every  one  knows.  God  has  no  objection  to  our  enjoying,  if  we  will 
fulfil  the  conditions.  Also  it  suggests  the  thought :  if  this  be  the 
idea  and  use  of  the  world,  whether  it  be  not  true  that  every  one  at  some 
time  must  have  his  life  of  suffering ;  and  whether  this  be  not  a  great 
clue  to  the  facts  ? 

See  how  exactly  the  philosophical  and  the  ethical  views  accord  with 
and  illustrate  each  other.     '  This  life  is  a  martyrdom.'     '  Pain  is  its 
fundamental  idea.'      See  again,  how  out  of  this  idea,  wh  seems  atfi  rst 
so  repulsive,  nay  so  devilish :  that  God  shd  make  sentient  creatures  to 
inflict  pain  upon  them — how  out  of  this  comes  the  highest,  most  exqui- 
site beauty  and  tenderness  and  joy.     And  here  observe  :  I  have  said, 
1  seems  devilish  ' — may  we  not  have  a  thought  from  this  :  may  not  the 
Devil,  truly,  be  worthy  too  of  God  ?     Evil  is  evil,  doubtless,  in  and  to 
the  individual,  absolutely  ;  but  in  other  relations — what  ?  May  not  the 
highest  and  best  evidently  include  it — include  the  self  individual  thus  ? 
not  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  but  as  it  is.     Here  is  also  included  the 
doctrine  that  God  demands  sacrifice  of  our  natural  good  tendencies  (dis- 
position to  relieve,  &c. ;  wh  wd  not  have  been  said  if  it  had  not  been 
true).     This  also  is  a  fact;  here  it  is  in  ordinary  life:  the  error  is  in 
making  it  instead  of  seeing  it.  This  is  the  error  of  asceticism  also ;  and 
they  receive  an  end  in  their  interpretation  thus,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  same  idea  is  practically  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  'everlasting 
punishment,'  to  wh  men  are  called  on  to  submit  their  feelings. 

Pleasure  is  accounted  for  by  being  necessary  for  that  for  wh  the  world 
is,   viz.,    conscious    suffering.     [Should    one    say   self-suffering,    this 
meaning  that  it   is  opposite    to   the   true?]     But  think,    then;    the 
universe  is  such  that  suffering  can  only  be  by  means  of  pleasure,  and 
involves  it ;  even  in  such  amount  as  ours  ?     In  the  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity for  suffering  as  the  basis  of  this  world,  may  we  not  see  a  reason 
for  the  cruel  instincts  of  animals  [then  think  too  of  there  not  being  in 
them  '  animal '  consciousness]  :  so  there  is  no  cruelty  in  them,  but  they 
are  because  man  was  to  suffer,  and  needs  those  elements  in  him,  as  we 
know  we  have  in  us  those  animal  natures ;  and  our  evils  are  displayed 
in  the  lower  tribes.     This  is  very  suggestive :  they  are  there  only  be- 
cause they  are  wanted  in  us  ?  they  are  as  phna,  and  we  have  a  pheno- 
menal consciousness.     So  then,  if  suffering  thus  involves  pleasure,  wd 
it  be  that  this  is  the  worst  of  worlds,  the  worst  possible  ?     But  is  there 
not  in  scripture  intimation  of  a  worse.     And  if  there  be  suffering  and 
pleasure  :  given  these — i.  e.  given  suffering — is  not  sin  also  necessary  : 
must  it  not  be  ?     In  a  word  :  when  this  self  was,  was  not  all  this 
world,    all   this   human    history,    born   with   it,    as    it   were? 
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T said,  '  How  poor  the  world  wd  be  if  the  evil  were  taken  out 

of  it ': — that  is  the  condition,  the  source,  of  all  that  is  noblest  aud 
highest  in  it.     That  were  to  make  it  less  ;  this  evil  shows  its  bigness. 
May  we  not  say,  this  world  is  to  be  good  by  using,  not  by  excluding, 
its  evil  ?     Consider  this  also :  is  it  not  true  that  all  attempt  at  self- 
elevation,  all  that  attitude  of  mind  wh  is  a  striving  to  rise  above  things 
that  tend  to  draw  us  down  (in  short,  all  putting  an  ideal  above  the 
real)  ;  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  hollow,  and  must  be  precarious.    Does 
not  the  seeing  the  fact  of  the  world  as  martyrdom — the  knowing  it  as 
the  spiritual — supply  exactly  what  is  wanting  here ;  and  give  the 
strength  that  is  otherwise  unattainable  ?      No  longer  then  is  it  we  who 
are  striving  to  rise  above  things  that  tend  to   draw  us  down,  but  only 
we  have  a  tendency  to  sink,  while  every  thing  tends  to  draw  us  up  ; 
it  is  an  altruistic  instead  of  a  self -elevation.      Surely  the  thought  of 
things  tending  to  draw  us  down  proves  a  mis-thinking  altogether.       It 
cannot  be.     This  it  is  :  all  things  tend  to  draw  us  up. — Is  it  not  so  all 
things  work  together  for  good  ?     And  see  in  fact  if  the  real  thus  truly 
seen  be  not  above  any  ideal  that  men  have  formed  :  this  fact  being 
martyrdom.     What  is  the  '  ideal  T     Is  it  not  beauty  and  pleasure,  and 
devotion  at  not  too  great  a  sacrifice  ? 

Mr.  T remarked  'Evil  is  necessary  for  man.'     True,  but  observe 

it  is  for  man  it  is  necessary  (not  absolutely,  or  for  all  Being.)     Then 
the  question  arises  :  how  and  why  is  man  in  such  state  (or  is  he  such) 
that  evil  is  necessary  for  him?     This  is  a  fair  and  fit  subject  of  in- 
vestigation ;  and  can,  I  think,  be  known. 

When  we  look  on  splendor,  gaiety,  high  society,  power,  &c.,  we  wish 
to  partake  of,  to  enter  into  them,  to  share  them  ourselves.     Just  so 
when  from  a  height  we  look  on  a  beautiful  valley,  we  long  to  descend 
and  be  in  it ;  wh  is  but  to  lose  the  beauty  :  it   becomes  common  and 
dull  as  soon  as  we  lose  our  vantage-ground  of  view. 

We  may  escape  the '  mystery  '  of  the  world,  feel  it  no  mystery,  but 
right  and  good,  if  we  will  accept  a  different  moral  stand  point ;  accept 
the  lesson  of  not  seeking  comfort,  but  a  happiness  only  altruistic :  this 
is  our  choice  ;  and  for  man  it  cannot  be  doubtful.  In  this  respect  the 
intellect  is  supreme,  it  is  evidently  imperious :  the  intellectual  demand 
for  understanding  must  be  fulfilled  ;  the  fact  of  the  world  being  intel- 
ligible so,  will  compel  men  to  it.  See  how  perfect  it  is  to  thought : 
even  the  self,  the  suffering,  must  be.  Pain  being  the  radical  idea  and 
basis  of  this  world,  accounts  for  its  being  felt  in  our  hearts  the 
profoundest,  and  highest,  and  grandest ;  teaching  most,  and  doing 
most. 

Is  this  a  principle  :  that  whatever  men  feel  ought  to  be,  or  that  they 
ought  to  do,  or  make  their  life,  tliat  it  is  ;  and  they  have  to  see  it  so, 
and  seeing,  to  enter  into  it ;  and  that  would  be,  and  is,  the  only  true 
way,  to  make  it  so.  Yes, this  'to  make, 'truly,  requires  its  opposite,  not- 
making.      This  knowledge  of  the  fact  fills  with  joy  and  enthusiasm 
the  forms  of  that  old  monkish  piety  ;   fulfills  them  [Thomas  a-Kempis] 
They  are  negatives  ;  yet  are  they  preparations,  necessary  to  be  for  the 
other  :  they  were  because  knowledge  of  the  actual  was  to  come.     This 
asceticism,  and  the  seeking  joy,  the  full-rolling  life,  these  are  the  two 
wh  are  made  one  in  knowing  God. 

This  is  what  the  heart  requires  to  know  :  what  end  does  our  life 
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answer?     Can  there  be  all  this   mass  of  hope,  and  aspiration,  and  toil, 
and  strife,  and  misery,  and  nothing  done  ?     No  more  but  just  this  ;  or  an 
utterly  evil  end.     And  if  once  we  come  to  this  question,  is  it  not  evident 
u-hat  is  done  ?     "We  must  look  fairly  and  see  truly  what  is  evil  in  the 
world  :    how  the  worst  results  come  necessarily,  come  by  the  truest,  best 
designed,  sincerest  efforts  of  men  for  right  and  good.     See  those  old 
trials  for  witchcraft.     Is  it  not  the  same  with  many  of  the  evils  now, 
wh  perhaps  are  quite  as  horrible  as  any  past,  and  we  only  feel  them  not 
so  because  we  are  familiar  with  them  :  are  not  they  too  unavoidable  ; 
coming  out  of  our  very  efforts  to  do  our  best  ? 

Cowardice  makes  us  cruel.  It  is  true  :  and  here  is  the  cruelty  of 
man. — His  year,  his  not  knowing,  and  so  being  afraid.  If  he  did  but 
know  that  there  is  no  fear ;  i.  e.  if  he  did  but  love.  For  love  does  not 
cast  out  fear  where  there  is  truly  that  wh  is  to  be  feared ;  it  is  by  mak- 
ing us  know,  love  casts  out  fear.  There  is  no  fear  for  man  of  the  kind 
he  thinks  :  it  is  Him  who  can  cast  soul  and  body  into  hell,  he  shd  fear. 
This  is  what  God  seeks,  to  deliver  us  from  false  fear  and  make  us  fear 
the  true  thing.  The  fear  is  not  to  be  done  away,  but  interpreted  :  it  ia 
a  true  instinct  wrongly  applied. 

How  evidently  men  bent  on   attaining  things  for  themselves  have  a 
disease  :  were  it  not  easy  to  look  at  life  so  ?     And  yet  again,  how  a  man 
that  desires,  that  is  bent  on  attaining  anything  external,  is  a  slave ;  can 
be  used  and  ruled  through  that  desire.     And  if  this  is  true  of  ambitious 
desires,  &c.,  it  is  also  true  of  all  others,  the  common  and  necessary ;  our 
physical  state  wh,  making  us  subject  to  wants,  gives  us  pleasures,  evi- 
dently and  necessarily  makes  us  slaves.      Hunger  and  thirst  and  cold, 
&c.,  and  all  pleasures  :  this  is  slavery,  or  freedom  only  under  penalty 
of  pain.     So  observe,  the  idea  of  the  physical  life  is  pain.     Only  with 
pain  is  good  in  it :  and  '  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain.' 

If  the  fact  of  things  be  altruistic,  and  if  the  world  be  therefore  al- 
truistically good,  then,  taken  self-wise,  it  ought  to  be  bad ;  and  that  is 
what  it  is.     See  too,  not  only  should  it  be  sensationally  bad  to  the  self  ; 
i.  e.  if  it  be  altruistically  happy  must  there  be  suffering  to  the  self — but 
in  respect  to  the  moral  too,  the  altruistic  holy,  and  right,  must  be  the 
'self '-sinful  and  wrong.     Must  it  not  be  so  :  is  not  this  true  ;  and  is  not 
this  what  it  is  ?      Then  what  is  wanted  is  not  for  it  to  be  altered,  but 
for  us  to  be  got  out  of  the  self -state ;  and  meanwhile  to  act  against  it  as 
if  we  were  out  of  it,  or  altruistically  ;  to  have  our  actions  true  to  the 
fact.     [How  long  has  the  evil  meaning  been  connected  with  the  word 
'  self  ?'  when  was  that  perception  first  given  to  man  ?] 

Is  it  not  evident  that  pleasure  must  be  the  Devil's  great  instrument ; 
his  end  is  to  make  the  world  bad  (not  suffering).  He  deceives,  wh  must 
be  by  pleasure.  It  is  to  make  people  content  in  being  bad  ;  for  which 
too  they  must  think  themselves  good.  May  we  say  indeed  that  every 
age  of  the  world  must  be  a  bad  one  wh  does  not  feel  itself  so  ?  Is  not 
contentment  a  certain  sign  of  deception?  And  is  not  this  age  just  one? 
Is  not  this  what  we  are  doing  in  our  pursuit  of  science  for  'useful'  ends: 
but  now  see  an  exquisite  beauty:  men  are  pursuing  science  for  these  ends; 
this  is  the  Devil's  design ;  the  use  he  makes  of  it,  to  satisfy,  to  deceive, 
to  bind  men  to  his  will.  But  at  the  very  same  time,  see  what  God  is 
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doing  by  the  same  instrument,  while   men  (under  Satan)  are  using 
science  one  way,  and  thinking  that  its  use.     God  is  putting  it  to  its 
true  use,  is  revealing  by  it  the  phenomenalness  of  the  phenomenal. 
This  is  the  true  work  it  is  doing. 

As  in  the  physical  and  mental  the  existing  materials  are  used  for  the 
new  forms  ;  so  surely  it  must  be  in  the  spiritual  or  moral.     The  new 
future  social  life  is  to  be  constituted  on  the  existing  tendencies,  prin- 
ciples, feelings,  desires :   and  observe,  by  uniting  opposite  ones,  and  so 
raising  to  higher  grade  or  form,  giving  old  elements  new  forms  and  ap- 
plications.    May  we  not  see  how  man's  present  impulses,  powers,  prin- 
ciples, are  ready  for  a  new  altruistic  life  ?  That  man  in  ignorance  goes 
wrong,  is  the  very  encouragement  and  assurance  that  with  knowledge 
he  shall  go  right ;  and  the  impulses  that  lead  him  wrong,  as,  e.  g., 
his  grasping  that  wh  is,  and  is  real,  &c.,  all  these  are  the  necessary 
ones,  the  right -leading  ones,  if  he  knew. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  from  the  feeling  of  a  certain  good  comes 
the  possiblity  of  an  altogether  higher  and  better :  thus  we  feel  it  good 
to  have  what  is  pleasant  and  useful  to  ourselves  or  ours  ;  but  it  is  not 
this  that  is  good.    By  virtue  of  this  feeling  of  ours  comes  the  possibility 
of  a  true  good ;  viz.,  in  our  giving  it  up  or  foregoing  it :  that  feeling  is 
the  means  to  this  end,  and  surely  ever  must  be  so  :  it  is  wasted  else — 
the  best  is  not  obtained.     Here  is  a  reason  why  we  should  have  such 
feelings  about  such  things  (so  unworthy),  i.  e.  about  phenomena.     See 
what  it  is  a  means  of,  this  is  worthy  of  the  actual :  what  a  light  on  our 
life  is  here,  what  a  reason  for  our  feeling  the  phenomenal  real.  Is  it  not 
the  opposite  to  good  that  we  feel  to  be  good  ;  viz.,  the  having  ?     Is 
not  this  an  instance  of  the  strict  and  true  oppositeness  of  our  feeling  to 
the  fact  ?     The  true  good  is  in  our  giving  up,  for  wh  that  false  feeling 
is  a  requisite.     What  an  infinite  liberty  it  is  to  be  able  to  feel  thus  : 
that  there  is  not  the  true  good  in  any  of  this  possessing  that  we  so  prize: 
that  the  true  good  is  to  be  sought  in  the  entire  and  utter  sacrifice  of 
what  we  call  the  good  of  life,  that  it  may  be  treated  so  lightly  ;  i.  e. 
that  there  is  such  a  good  (the  life),  that  all  that  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance.    It  is  an  infinite  freedom  — a  setting  free  by  the  law  of  life  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

Is  not  our  feeling  about  ill-doers  and  punishment — that  there  should 
be  suffering  for  crime — a  part  of  our  false  (opposite  to  the  true)  natural 
impression  ?  because  we  feel  the  not  good  to  be  good.     See  how  it  is  the 
premiss,  the  fundamental  basis  corrected  here,  that  gives  reconcilation. 
Let  it  be  granted  the  ill-doers  would  like  this,  would  triumph  and  per- 
sist, that  is  not  the  question,  the  question   is  rather  are  they  not  mad? 
We  know  that  people  in  some  sad   conditions  will   rejoice  and  triumph 
in  that  wh  is  very  sad  for  them.     What  is  the  fact  ?  not  what  will  they 
think  and  feel  just  now  ?     Christ  teaches  us  otherwise  of  punishment. 
Did  not  He  come  to  ask  us  to  look  otherwise  at  all  this  ?     How  can 
'  punishment '  be  to  suffer  f    For   (is  it  not  evident  as  mere  matter  of 
fact,  admitted  and  involved  in  our  convictions  and  axioms)  to  suffer  is 
the  good  as  perceived  by  self  or  sense  (are  not  self  and  sense  the  same)? 
Is  it  not  thus  an  inverted  perception,  an  impression  opposite  to  the 
truth  ?     This  is  simply  the  fact ;  continually  we  feel  it  good  to  have 
(to  sense  and  to  self)  when  it  is  truly  good  not  to  have,  but  to  give. 
Here  is  there  not   the   key,  the   account   of  our   moral  experience,   our 
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conflict,  temptation,  &c.,  that  good  is   only  in  sacrifice  as  truth  is  only 
in  giving  up  our  impressions?      The  moral  is  as  the  intellectual:  our 
feelings  of  true  not  true ;  so  our  feelings  of  good  are  not. 

It  is  in  respect  to  feeling,  sensationally  as  intellectually.     This  is 
the  moral  complement  of  the  intellectual — an  inversion  of  feeling ;  it 
makes  both  complete,  and  indeed  necessarily  each  follows  from  the  other. 
So  then  to  accept  suffering,  to  like  it  as  the  good,  is  only  to  perceive 
and  act  by  the  fact  as  it  is,  and  so  against  our  feeling  of  it.     May  we 
make  the  argument  thus  :  It  is   certainly  possible  for  us  to  be  feeling 
good  as  not  good  ;  then  the   light  it  gives  on  all  things  proves  it  so. 
And  so  all  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  strife  and  temptation  of  our  life 
become  clear,  all  from  (self  or)  sense  feeling  wrongly.     If  that  be  so 
is  there  any  more  'mystery  ?'  Then,  there  being  this  oppositeness  of  feel- 
ing in  '  self'   (wh  must  be  by  its  nature),  there  must  be  pain  if 
there  is  good.     This  is  one  with  what  I  have  seen  that  pain  is  the  basis 
and  object  of  this  state  ;  it  is  the  good  of  it.     These  two  are  the  same, 
that  pain  is  necessary  to  the  self,  or  the  self  makes  necessity  of  pain, 
for  'good.'     This  is  involved  in  the  'opposite  to  true'  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  self.     There  must  then  be  pain  (not-good),  to  it,  that  good 
may  be.     So  we  come  to  have  a  wholly  new  attitude  to  life ;  we  look 
on  pain  quite  differently ;   a  new  radical  and  basic  thought  that  moulds 
every  thing  afresh.  Not  that  we  do  not  allow  pain  to  be  an  evil,  but  it  is 
different ;  we  understand  about  it.     The  evil  thing  is  our  having  the 
self  wh  feels  wrongly. 

So  wonderful  is  this  self  of  ours,  that  there  is  a  true  goodness  in  a 
thing  being  done  by  one  self   because  it  is  pleasant  to  another ;  while 
to  do  it  because  pleasant  to  itself  is  never  good,  and  is  often  very  bad. 
There  is  in  the  former  case  a  quite  different  and  higher  goodness  than 
in  the  latter.     So  from  this  relation  comes  something  higher  than  is  in 
itself.     Does  it  not  show  that  it  is  right  in  its  right  place  ?     Are  we 
to  be  not  freed  from  it  in  heaven,  but  to  have  it  right  ? 

Is  not  what  I   am  doing  essentially  the  same  in  morals  as  it  has 
been  in  physics  (and  physiology);  viz.,  seeing  more  accurately  the 
common  and  familiar  things,  finding  relations  and  facts  evident  enough, 
but  not  regarded  ?     Is  it  not  interesting  if  so,  and  promising  too  ? 
When  we  know  the  redemption  all  things  are  different  to  us :  then  we 
see  how  our  former  best  was  not  and  could  not  be  the  best  (because  not 
altruistic,  not  for  the  sake   of  life  to  man)  ;  what  low  thoughts  and 
ideals,  and  ends  that  were  no  ends,  we  put  up  with  of  necessity ;  not 
knowing  how  they  could  be  surpassed.   That  could  only  come  by  know- 
ledge of  God's  revelation:  this  is  the  unraveller,  the  perfecter  of  all 
things.     These  other  thought  and  aims  after  human  life  are  right,  only 
we  are  ignorant  of  a  fact.     It  does  not  need  they  be  better,  nor  the  men 
better,  only  made  to  know. 

Wonderful  is  this  world  :  every  one  having  as  it  were  to  seek  his 
own  good  at  another's  loss — this  '  competition  :'  each  one  taking  for 
himself  instead  of  another  having.     It  is  evidently  the  necessary 
phenomenon  to  the  self  of  an  altruistic  world.     It  is  only  the  converse 
of  that  constitution  of  the  world — a  necessary  opposite  view  of  it.     It 
being  constructed  on  the  truly  good  plan — that  of  sacrifice,  the  self 
given  up  to  others — necessarily  from  the  self- view,  according  to  the  self- 
action,  it  is  this  opposite  of  the  self- getting  at  the  expense  of  others. 
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This  latter  is  involved  phenomenally  in  the  former :  i.  e.  that  best  good 
implies  it,  It  is  we  trying  to  reverse  it.  reading  it  backwards  ;  but  if 
it  had  not  this  backward  construction,  the  truth  could  not  be  so  good. 
This  is  what  comes  when  the  self  is  in  an  altruistic  world.  And  so  the 
world  is  good,  if  we  put  our  standard  high  enough,  and  include  the 
sacrifice  of  the  self ;  but  from  this  of  course  comes  the  effort  to  reverse 
it  on  the  part  of  the  self.  But  observe,  this  does  not  succeed,  that  is 
the  point :  if  it  did  it  would  be  bad.  The  self  is  sacrificed  in  spite  of 
all  its  efforts  ;  the  world  is  altruistic,  even  when  most  the  self  seems  to 
succeed ;  it  still  fails  utterly,  perhaps  then  most  utterly.  Is  here  the 
truth  in  the  representation  of  future  'punishment'  in  the  sense  of  suffer- 
ing— phenomenal  evil,  or  evil  to  the  self  succeeding  selfish  enjoyment ; 
so  that  the  most  successful  self-attempt  fails  in  the  long  run  even  from 
the  self-point  of  view  ?  But  then  there  is  a  great  perversion  here, 
owing  to  the  not  understanding  the  nature  of  the  case.  People  do  not 
see  that  it  is  the  self  cannot  succeed  at  all,  and  so  comes  the  notion  of 
making  the  best  of  both  worlds,  wh  perhaps  is  exactly  the  greatest 
mistake  the  self  ever  made ;  though  it  has  done  nothing  else  from  the 
first.  It  is  a  'liar  and  the  father  of  it.'  This  sacrifice  of  self  is  mar- 
tyrdom, is  the  destiny  of  man,  whether  he  will  or  not,  and  the  glory  is 
that  he  is  to  will  it.  There  is  beauty  even  in  Calvinism  here  :  it  re- 
presents the  destiny  of  the  lost  strictly  as  a  martyrdom  ;  they  suffer  for 
God's  glory,  for  the  good  of  the  universe.  It  is  this  gives  it  its  power, 
and  is  its  charm.  It  is  true :  man  can  accept  that — only  each  ought 
first  to  accept  it  for  himself. 

Evidently  what  is  wanted  is,  to  save  men  from  seeking  pleasure  :  how 
but  by  giving  happiness  ?  And  this  happiness  in  man's  being  made 
good,  is  it  not  the  highest  possible  elevation  for  man,  is  it  not  the  best 
wh  could  be  for  him  ?  And  is  it  not  a  good  world  in  wh  all  ordinary 
experience,  all  thought,  all  science  too ;  in  wh,  in  a  word,  all  exercise 
of  our  faculties  leads  us  to  this — is  this  ?  And  do  we  not  see  too  that 
only  at  the  expense  of  having  a  lower  and  worse  world  than  this,  could 
we  have  had  a  shorter  waiting,  a  less  evil  course  ?  It  is  soothing  and 
strengthening  in  the  highest  degree  to  connect  trials  with  something 
done — some  worthy  good  accomplished  through  them.  But  may  it  not 
be  more  powerful  on  others  to  connect  them  with  some  personal  agency 
and  care  ;  may  not  the  thought,  '  God  sends  this,'  be  more  than,  '  in 
this  man  is  redeemed  ?'  I  conceive,  however,  that  the  former  of  these 
is  rather  the  servant  attitude,  above  wh  Christ  would  raise  us ;  and  that 
the  true  strengthening  thought  is  one  wh  embraces  fully  both  :  not,  '  in 
this  man  is  redeemed,'  but,  '  in  this  God  is  redeeming  man.' 

May  we  not  see  in  some  way  why  we  have  this  feeling  of  phenomena 
as  if  real,  at  least  see  what  comes  out  of  it ;  viz.,  the  connection  of 
such  powerful  feelings,  and  therefore  of  such  great  results,  with  such 
small  and  trivial   (phenomenal)  causes  ?  as,  e  g.,  such  '  passions  '  de- 
pendent on  whether  a  bit  of  flesh  has  received  more  or  less  caloric,&c. 
There  is  something  grand  in  this  contrivance ;  what  results  are  so  at- 
tained, by  what  simple  means.     \Ve  see  what  it  is  like :  throw  a  person 
into  a  sleep  (i.  e.  simply  cut  him  off  from  waking  perception),  and  then 
by  merely  very  light  changes  in  his  blood   vessels,  &c.,  ridiculously 
small  things,  the  greatest  effect  can  be  produced  on  his  emotions,  his 
•whole  character  may  be  changed.       So  that  is  all :  cut  man  off  from 
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true  perception,  and  the  merest  trifles  will  move  him  immensely :  such 
leverage  we  get — such  economy  of  means.  And  again,  by  this  too,  ob- 
serve, we  have  a  (felt)  power  of  producing  these  great  results,  either 
on  ourselves  or  others :  a  power  we  could  not  have  by  any  true  ability 
of  ours  ;  but  by  this  adjustment  of  effects,  altogether  disproportionate 
to  causes,  they  are  put  within  our  power. 

Surely  the  evil  of  the  pleasant  (as  such)  must  be  maintained.     Is  it 
a  case  of  an  absence  felt  as  the  thing ;  will  not  this  idea  throw  some 
light  here  ?      If  it  must  be  maintained  also  (as  surely  it  must]  is  not 
this  the  necessary  opposite,  that  in  some  kinds  of  pleasant  things 
(the  elevating,  esthetic,  &c.),  there  is  a  true  good;  still  is  it  not  that 
pain  is  the  good  ;  but  for  it  to   be,  there  must  also  be  the  pleasures. 
These  are  subordinate  good,  arising  from  and  dependent  on  it.  Is  there 
not  an  argument  here  that  pain,  and  not  pleasure,  must  be  the  good ; 
for  it  brings  (as  a  necessary  condition)   this   minor  good  of  '  pleasure,' 
wh  is  essential  to   it  (if  only  as  contrast,  causing  it  to  be  felt) ;  but  if 
pleasure  were  the  good,  then  see  :  it  must  have  as  its  condition  the 
evil  of  pain — that  being  just  as  essential  to  pleasure  as  vice  versa.    The 
good  thing  would  have  an  evil  thing  essential   to  it,  wh  would  spoil  ita 
goodness  in  the  very  fact.     How   all  this  problem,  of  good  out  of  evil, 
&c.,  is  cleared  up  by  just  seeing  this  to  be  our  feeling :  that  we  have  a 
self  or  inverted  one,  and  that  we  have  been  talking  about  the  '  felt '  or 
phenomenal  evil  all  the  while.     But  pleasure  involves  not  only  pain 
but  also  sin,  or  at  least  temptation  :  it  cannot  be  the  good ;  its  very 
conditions  make  it  evil.     But  pain's  conditions  are  themselves  good. 
Consider,  however,  whether  pain  does  not  involve  temptation  and  sin  ; 
viz.,  to  escape  it :  whether  fear  be  not  the  spring  of  sin.       True,  from 
our  feeling  of  sacrifice  as  pain  there  does  come  sin.     But  were  it  not 
perfect  if  our  '  pain '  were  felt  as  good  ;  i.  e.  loving  sacrifice  :  so  de- 
monstrably  the  '  pain '  is  the  only  possible  to  be  the  perfect  good.    That 
may  be,  both  positively  and  negatively;  pleasure  not. 

Is  not  this  the  great  mistake  every  where — the  thought  of  pain  as 
evil ;  and  so  putting  the  good  at  the  end,  in  a  '  hereafter'  like  that  wh 
we  now  like,  more  or  less  ?  But  when  God  sends  us  visions  and  re- 
velations of  the  true  good — His  glory — '  the  glory  that  was  -with  Him 
before  the  world  was ' — it  is  a  cross.  So,  by  thinking  of  pain  as  evil, 
our  poetry,  our  elevated  things,  &c.,  take  us  away  from  this  :  away 
from  '  a  life  poor,  dingy  and  dull.'  But  why  should  not  fiction  be,  not 
in  inventing  other  phenomenal  scenes,  but  in  interpreting,  in  suggesting 
the  unseen  bearings  and  facts  of  this  :  in  completing,  by  depicting  the 
invisible  to  us ;  and  give,  instead  of  a  different,  a  complete  (add  more 
instead  of  making  less)? 

Our  consolation  for  sorrow  should  be  in  the  thought  of  others  ;  not 
of  ourselves  at  all ;  not  even  our  being  made  good,  that  is  poisoned  also: 
the  consolation  in  the  good  of  others,  is  being  good.     But  for  this  to  be 
there   must    be    the   possibility   of   a    thought    of   others,    which 
gives  perfect  happiness.       So  that  depends  on  what  the  gospel  is  we 
believe. 

Men  cannot  get  perpetual  motion,  because  motion  is  perpe'ual,  but  it 
is  altruistic.  Is  not  this  analogous  to  our  trying  to  get,  and  not  b  ing 
able  to  get,  happiness  or  good?  Is  it  not  because  it  is,  but  altruisic  ? 
It  is  our  relation,  our  mode  of  feeling,  deceives  us  ;  and  we  try  to  get 
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perceiving ;  that  not  being  according  to  the  fact).     Observe,  too,  how 
much  better  even  our  purposes  are  answered  truly  by  the  altruistic  per- 
petual motion  than  if  we  could  get  what  we  wanted.     Is  it  not  so  also 
in  respect  to  the  other  good?  And  as  in  respect  to  the  former,  so  also  to 
the  latter,  is  it  not  our  part  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  and  conform  our 
action  to  the  truth  ?     As  practically  there  is  not  perpetual  motion,  and 
yet  practically  there  is,  so  is  it  in  respect  to  good.  See  how  the  opposite- 
ness  in  us  is  shown  perfectly  by  science  also.  Practically  motion  ceases, 
practically  it  does  not :  yet  is  the  truth  only  one,  and  human  life  is  it- 
self only  in  knowing  and  acting  so.      We  are  related  to  nature  (the 
phenomenal)  in  a  false  way.     There  cannot  be  that  perpetual  motion 
'  to  us;'  it  is  against  the  nature  of  motion,  altogether  against  itself:  so 
there   cannot   be   that  '  good  'to   us ;  it   were   against   the  nature  of 
good. 

If  we  could  get  our  eye  true,  and  see  what  are  the  true  uses  and 
good  of  things,  should  we  not  see  that  we  never  had  reason  to  grieve — 
that  whatever  happened  it  was  always  for  a  good  result,  and  that  the 
best  use  had  been  made  of  the  thing  lost  ?      Is  it  not  a  perversion  of 
ours  sets  us  ever  wrong ;  looking  on  things  as  if  to  be  possessed  for 
themselves,  and  not  for  their  use.     Is  not  the  world  so  that  nothing 
can  help  or  possibly  escape  being  put  to  a  good  (if  not  its  best)  use, 
and  we  only  feel  otherwise  because  of  a  private  (i.  e.  limited)   view, 
and  clinging  to  things  as  for  themselves.      Think  of  this  in  connection 
with  children's  mischief,   how  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  things,  rather 
than  on  the  development  of  the  child,  &c. 

Men  certainly  are  not  good  enough  :  then  may  not  what  is  being 
done  be  the  making  of  them  better ;  and  for  that  may  not  '  evil '  be 
necessary  ?     Again :  see  how  no  apology,  nor  repentance  avails  to  re- 
call an  error  or  a  crime  :  how  the  mischief  done  is  done.     Must  we  not 
at  last  come  to  feel  that  though  so  great  and  important  to  us,  it  is  not 
so :  that  these  things  are  of  no  consequence,  although  we  feel  them  as 
we  do :  i.  e.  must  we  not  come  to  look  differently  on  ourselves.       Also, 
is  there  not  truth  in  this :  that  there  is  no  harm  in  feeling  differently 
of  others  if  our  feeling  about  ourselves  is  correspondingly  altered ;  that 
the  relation  here  is  the  thing,  as  assuredly  we  are  ourselves  the  standard, 
the  basis  on  which  we  form  all  our  feeling  and  idea  about  others  ;  and 
with  changes  in  our  thought  of  ourselves  must  come  changes  in  thought 
of  others.     Not  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  we  think  of  man — 
ourselves  and  others  too :  but  if  we  can  come  to  think  rightly  of  our- 
selves, and  therewith  of  others  too,  that  is  entirely  a  gain. 

One  sees  the  apparent  objection  to  this  view  of  the  mere  phenomen- 
alness  of  that  which  men  feel  real :  how  it  leads  to  thinking  of  men's 
pains  and  pleasures,  and  success  and  lives,  all  that  seems  most  to  con- 
cern them,  as  of  no  value  or  importance  ;  might  tend  to  indifference 
and  disregard,  &c.,  and  to  thinking  human  nature  of  no  value.     Note 
here  two  things  (1)  how  the  New  Testament  in  various  places  seems  to 
speak  in  a  way  like  this :  the  secularists  argue  against  it  on  that  ground; 
and  here  too  is  explained  what  some  argue,  that  the  apostles  had  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  soon  coming,  and  therefore 
that  things  were  of  little  consequence.      One   sees  what  it  is :  they 
think  the  apostles  had  their  notions  of  phenomenal  things,  and  so  could 
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not  have  spoken  as  they  did  unless  they  had  thought  it  would  soon  be 
at  an  end.     (2)  Does   not  one  see  another  error,  thus :  People  say 
'  Christ's  death  shows  the  value  of  human  nature.'      True,  it  does. 
'  Therefore*  they  argue,  'all  that  concerns  it  is  valuable  and  important;' 
i.  e.  all  comfort,   &c.     Is  not  this  an  inversion?     Does  not  Christ's 
death  show  such  a  value  in  human  nature  as  to  show  that  all  that  con- 
cerns its  comfort,  success,  happiness,  &c.,  is  utterly  unimportant?  a  d 
as  for  this  apparent  evil  in  this  thought :  is  it  not  like  the  apparent 
evil  in  the  thought  of  free  forgiveness  ?  People  might  say,  '  that  makes 
you  think  lightly  of  sin  :'  not  so ;  the  belief  can  come  only  out  of  such 
a  feeling  deeply  about  sin,  that  it  can  never  be  thought  lightly  of  any 
more.     This  is  an  union  of  opposites,  a  fulfiling  of  conditions.     "We 
can  only  think  with  worthy  reverence  of  human  nature  by  thinking 
lightly  of  the  phenomenal ;  even  as  we  can  only  feel  with  a  true  depth 
of  awe  the  awfulness  of  sin,  by  feeling  that  it  is  fully  forgiven. 

The  evil  is  not  here,  it  is  all  good  :  that  change  in  our  feeling  makes 
the  apparent  evil  a  good.     Is  it  not  even  a  law  that  (to  us)  a  true 
good  must  involve  an  apparent  evil  (a  phenomenal  evil).     And  thus 
may  not  the  evil  of  the  world  be  seen  ?     Is  not  all  this  a  phenomenal 
evil  necessarily  involved  in  a  true   good  ?     And  is  this  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  evil  as  means  for  development? 
And  thus  is  a  new  light  on  the  doctrine  of  expiation  ;  for  true  good 
there  must  be  phenomenal  evil :  and  the  denial  of  it  ignores  this. — So 
for  the  true  loving,  helping,  sympathizing  with  and  bearing  for  man  ; 
there  must  be  that  'phenomenal '  evil  of  thinking  that  his  happiness 
and  suffering,  success  and  loss,  are  nothing.     Does  not  God  think  and 
act  so  ?     And  is  this  view  of  the  phenomenal  evil  of  the  world — as  thus 
necessary — juster  and  more  capable  of  being  felt  and  understood,  than 
that  which  represents  it  as  necessary  for,  or  the  fact  of,  the  redemp- 
tion ? 

Seeing  this  life  as  it  is,  we  can  accept  all  the  satire  it  excites;  as,  e.g., 
the  greater  importance  of  eating  than  of  all  elevated  and  noble  things. 
Does  not  the  fact  that  the  practical   is  not  the  truth,  put  in  a  right 
light  the  question  about  the  good  of  pleasure  ?  That  is  'practically'  the 
good,  therefore  not  the  good.     Truly  it  is  not  the  good,  it  is  not  doing 
the  good.     Look  at  our  pleasures :  see  if  there  is  or  can  be,  truly, 
good  in  them.  Think  of  the  happy  forms  of  madness  :  the  delight  of  in- 
sanity, enjoying  the  pleasures  of  high  station  with  none   of  the  annoy- 
ances— that  shows  us  whether  there  can  be  any  true  good  in  pleasure. 
Surely  that  law  of  the  practical  being  not  the  true  shows  this  relation 
of  pleasure,  includes  it ;  must  give  it  just  as  it  is,  and  so  removes  thai- 
puzzle.     We   see  why  we  must  feel  pleasure,  as  we  do,  in  the  not- 
good. 

If  there  were  not  some  other  end  aimed  at  in  human  (phenomenal, 
life  [here  see  the  oppositeness   of  phenomenal  and  actual],  than  the 
production  of  the  best  form  of  it — the  few  thousands  refined,  cultivated, 
go;  d,  and  well  off  people — it  would  be  poor  work.     That  result,  such 
specimens  as  they  are,  were  not  worth  while.     There  must  be  some 
other  end  than  this.     Then  how  may  we  be  right  ?     Surely  by  making 
that  end,  our  end.      Nay,  further :  must  not  that  end  (to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  our  nature)  be  some  end  having  reference  to  man  ?     Here  a 
Tightness  in  that  instinct  which  prompts  men  to  make  their  own  well- 
being  their  end. 
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This  thought  is  also  a  restoration  and  perfecting  of  Puritanism.  I  mean 
in  that  aspect  of  it  wh  consisted  in  mixing  up  everything  with  religion; 
or  rather,  regarding  everything  in  a  religious  light,  as  indicated  in  their 
languag •?,  &c.     That  was  a  true  instinct  [it  was  that  to  wh  cant  bears 
testimony]  but  it  failed,  was  misapplied,  the  self  religion  would  not  do. 
Only  see  what  the  fact  of  redemption  is,  and  then  to  make  it  the  main 
point  in  every  thing,  is  no  more  a  violence  to  our  nature      Let  us  have 
an  altruistic  religion,  and  life  may,   nay  must,  become  thoroughly  re- 
ligious.    So  we  see  why  Puritanism  was,  and  why  it  has  been  sup- 
pressed. Or,  one  might  say;  Puritanism  tried  to  make  all  life  religious, 
but  it  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions,  nor  could  have  done  so.     That 
can  only  be  by  seeing  all  life  as  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual.  Science 
was  wanted  first  to  teach  us  this.     Starting  from  this  point,  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  this  to  make  life  truly  religious  [wh  of  course  is  the 
only  religion  that  truly  is  a  religion  at  all],  might  one  not  bring  out 
clearly  the  place  and  work  of  science  as  evidently  doing  this  very  thing? 
And  then  the  glorious  contrast :  its  pursuit  on  men's  part  for  the  sake 
of  phenomenal  selfish  advantages,  the  Devil's  use  of  it,  and  God's  use  of 
it,  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  true  piety.     So  is  it  not  universally  that 
which  Satan  is  using  as  evil  God  is  using  at  the   same  time  to  fulfill 
conditions  of  the  highest.     There  is  no  sourness,  nor  hardness,  nor 
checking,  in  the  universalizing  of  religion.     Yes,  here  is  the  same  rule 
again :  make  a  thing  good  enough  and  it  shall  be  universal. 

To  think  thus  of  life,  does  not  diminish,  but   truly  intensifies  enjoy- 
ment.    We  enjoy,  not  because  of  any  opinions,  but  by  our  natural  con- 
struction, and  tendency,  and  feeling — but  it  greatly  diminishes  our 
pains.     And  see,  there  is  not  to  be  self-trying  after  elevated  aims  and 
so  on,  but  knowledge  and  faith,  and  its  perfect  and  natural  work.     If 
we  cannot  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  the  redemption  let  us  think  of  the 
other  and  more  individual  or  relative  good,  and  rise  gradually  from 
lower  to  higher  :  but  ever  remembering  that  the  gift  of  God  is  life,  that 
the  blessedness  we  are  to  attain  to  is  that  of  being  saved  from  all   this 
necessity;  is  that  of  being  able  to  be  happy  perfectly  in  man's  redemption. 
That  is  the  goal,  the  end.  'Not  as  tho'  we  had  attained,  but  we  press  to- 
ward that    tor  wh  we  are  apprehended  of  Christ.'  May  we  not  see  that 
this  was  in  Paul's  mind  ? 

Surely  we  may  forgive  a  falling  short   of  carrying  out  principles. 
Nay,  were  people  ever  meant  to  carry  them  out  completely  ?     Is  not 
doing  so  a  self-goodness,  and  praiseworthy  therefore,  but  not  good  ?    la 
there  not  here  a  great  sight  into  the  whole  idea  of  praise  :  is  it  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  self-goodness,  and  not  to  goodness  ?     We  praise,  or  can 
praise,  not  because  its  object  is  good,  bat  exactly  because  it  is  not :  e.  g. 
•we  cannot  praise  (in  that  sense)  God.      The  true  goodness  is  a  necessary 
goodness,  to  wh  praise  could  not  belong.     What  is  praiseworthy  is,  a 
good  act  from  a  bad  Being. 

As  in  children,  so  in  respect  to  man,  surely  it  is  an  error  to  think 
that  man  was  meant  to  be  good  (good-doing)  in  his  self  state,  or  that  it 
were  well  if  he  were  so  :  that  were  too  low  a  goodness,  and  ending  in 
deformity.     So  we  strive  in  vain,  and  only  bind  ourselves  to  the  low 
and  evil,  in  thinking  to  realize  man's  ideal  of  goodness.     It  is  not  so ; 
but  to  be  such  as  to  become  altruistic,  wh  is  the  only  good.    [Are  there 
eome  '  good  '  selves  in  the  universe — some  untempted  ?]     It  were  only 
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worse,  and  in  truest  sense  bad,  if  men  as  they  are  did  only  good — that 
were  mere  loss  and  waste.     But  now,  is  not  the  effort  after  holiness  a 
means  to  this  end ;  a  reaching  after  it,  a  step  towards  it ;  i.  e.  after 
true,  not  self-,  holiness  ?     Thus  is  it  not  the  New  Testament  speaks  of 
human  virtue  as  not  availing,  except  as  the  fruit  of  the   Spirit ;  not 
wanted  from  the  unconverted  man.     Not,  or  not  only,  because  it  cannot 
be  attained  (save  as  the  fruit  of  forgiveness),  but  because  it  is  not  the 
thing  that  is  wanted.     That  is  a  change  in  man,  not  in  his  phenomenal 
actions. 

Does  not  the  mystery  of  life  come  from  our  thinking  our  '  self  '-best 
a  true  good  ? — domestic  love  and  peace,  &c. :  so  a  mystery  is  felt  when 
we  see  it  utterly  sacrificed.      If  we  could  see  that  only  in  ruin,  loss, 
and  sacrifice,  can  the  good  be,  were  not  the  mystery  revealed  ?    Looked 
at  alone,  it  seems  as  if  the  woi'ld  might  have  been  made  any  other  way  ; 
but  if  the  thing  were  seen  in  its  relations  were  it  not  diffei'ent  ?    "With 
regard  to  such  ordinary  calamities  as  bad  weather,  &c.,  were  it  not  al- 
together a  renovation  for  us  if  we  could  feel  it  right  for  things  to  be  so  ? 
See  :  the  things  that  are  done  are  not  for  our  phenomenal  good.     It  is 
necessary  we  shd  associate  with  natural  phna  some  personal  relations  : 
that  of  '  design  '  will  not  do,  not  even  joined  with  benevolence ;  but 
will  not  that  of  rectitude  ?  substituting  an  altruistic  satisfaction  for  a 
self  one  ? 

In  reference  to  the  'argument  from  Design,'  &c.,  the  fact  is — as  it  is 
most  natural  and  almost  certain  we  shd  do — we  pitch  the  value  of  man's 
comfort  and  pleasure  altogether  too  high.  But  this  error,  tho'  natural, 
may  be  and  is  to  be  corrected.  It  is  not  only  theoretically  false  and  there- 
fore evil ;  it  is  practically  evil  too.  It  renders  our  actions  unwise  even 
for  their  own  objects ;  it  makes  us  grasp  eagerly  and  hastily;  it  makes 
us  act  on  the  first  vague  impression,  pursue  what  is  felt  at  first  as  good 
to  utter  loss  and  failure  of  all  good  together.  By  correcting  that  error 
of  the  value  of  our  comfort,  we  shd  secure  even  that  much  more  effect- 
ually. [Just  as  we  get  sensuous  knowledge  much  better  by  knowing 
our  senses  deceive ;  viz.  because  we  employ  and  act  on  just  observ- 
ation and  examination,  and  not  on  hasty  assumptions.] 

Is  it  not  necessary  we  shd  find  our  happiness  in,  and  place  our  regard 
on,  the  great,  not  the  little  concerns,  even  of  others  ;  in  the  redemption 
of  man,  i.  e. ;  otherwise  are  we  not,  even  at  the  best,  wrong ;  wrongly 
thinking,  wrongly  trying,  necessarily  failing.      Is  it  not  thus,  and 
therefore,  because  we  must  regard  not  men's  comfort,  but  their  redemp- 
tion, that  their  comfort  is  not  secured  :  there  is  no  attaining  happiness 
in  that,  for  it  is  not.     Those  who  are  thinking  of  or  seeking  that  as 
their  end,  are  necessarily  not  true  to  Nature.     And  is  not  the  insane 
value  we  attach  to  phenomenal  goods  the  radical  error  of  all  ?  In  truth, 
is  there  not  a  beautiful  simplicity  here  ?     See  how  we  necessarily  and 
of  course  attach  an  excessive,  untrue  value  to  our  comforts ;  thus  then 
we  base  our  life  upon  an  error,  and  so  of  course  it  becomes  a  failure, 
and  all  follows.     Now  we  might  be  disposed  to  say,  '  But  this  feeling  is 
natural  and  necessary  to  us ;  it  must  be  right  for  us :  practically  this  is 
the  right  basis  for  our  life  :  we  were  meant  and  made  to  feel  so.'     But 
see  what  a  practical  refutation  there  is  to  this.     Many  errors  are  natu- 
ral and  necessary  to  men ;  yet  they  none  the  less  are  punished ;  none 
the  less  practice  based  on  them  fails,   and  leads  to  evil.     Natural  and 
Ethic*  80.     See  p.  145. 
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necessary  errors  are  to  be  corrected,  that  is  why  they  lead  to  failure. 

As  we  read  and  think  of  the  better  specimens  of  the  race,  it  does 
seem  really  as  if  life  was  good — this  condition  good  enough.     But,  not 
to  refer  to  the  very  partial  idea  we  thus  have  of  the  case,  whether  this 
really  is  good  or  not  depends  on  the  standard  we  take.    True,  many  men 
do  seem  good ;  but  see  the  result  of  it  all  in  the  actual  state  of  society. 
And  are  not  these  results  exactly  to  prove  that  that  standard  of  ours 
will  not  do :  this  doing  of  men  for  themselves,  wh  we  take  for  granted 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.     And  as  for  the  possibility  of  altering : 
surely,  just  as  easily,  just  as  certainly,  will  men  attain  a  higher  basis  of 
life  than  now,  as  they  have  attained  to  what  they  have,  which  in  some 
other  periods  wd  have  been  deemed  impossible  and  absurd.     There  is 
the  goodness  in  men  to  do  it ,  the  old  ascetic  life  at  least  is  good  to 
prove  this.     We  do  not  want  men  to  be  better,  only  to  understand  and 
to  know.     Nay,  is  it  not  ever  the  case  that  the  higher  steps  in  virtue 
are  easier  than  the  first  and  lower  ones  ;  and  especially  must  it  not  be 
easy  because  at  once  the  notions  are  natural  and  pleasant,  and  the  re- 
sults are  happy? 

Surely  the  fact  is  simply  that  we  do  not  see  (our  eyes  are  holden — 
that  ignorance  of  ours  was  wanted),  how  utterly  vile  and  hateful  that 
principle  of  doing  for  ourselves,  wh  we  take  for  granted,  truly  is ;  nay, 
how  it  is  indeed  even  now  abhorrent  to  man  himself.     Tinder  the  epi- 
thet of  '  Socialism,'  and  mad  and  foolish  schemes,  we  scornfully  put 
aside  the  protests  humanity  makes  against  it ;  but  we  do  not  thereby 
obliterate  the  facts,  nor  even  silence  the  voice ;  we  simply  hide  our  own 
wise  heads.     I  by  no  means  deny  that  men  are  good,  good  enough ;  nay 
even  less  might  do :  but  these  are  false  and  mistaken  principles  and 
ideas.     There  is  goodness  running  to  waste  thro'  these  false  notions : 
people  vastly  less  good — knowing — could  reach  the  highest  level. 

"We  cannot  fancy  of  heaven  more  than  we  see  is  here  on  earth.    This 
teaches  us  to  raise  our  conceptions  and  imaginations  of  heaven  beyond 
all  that  we  had  ever  dreamed,  and  is  still  infinitely  above  them.     This 
brings  us  to  see  that  it  is  more  than  eye  can  see  or  ear  hear  or  heart 
conceive ;  that  the  intellect  must  fail  utterly  to  rise  to  the  remotest 
glimmering  of  the  glory.     Shd  we  tell  a  painter,  '  Use  your  own  con- 
ceptions for  beauty,  instead  of  looking  into  Nature '?     True,   by  our- 
selves we  must  interpret  Nature  ;  but  all  that  we  draw  from  it  is  there, 
and  infinitely  more  ;  the  larger  our  conceptions  are,  the  more  infinitely 
shall  we  find  that  Nature  is  above  them.     Every  fresh  light  to  our  eye 
enables  us  to  see  more,  and  therefore  chiefly  is  to  be  desired  or  valued. 
There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  think  that  to  interpret  is  to  put 
into  Nature  more  than  is  there ;  it  is  only  to  lea've  out  more  of  our  own 
not. 

Think  what  to  love  is  :  it  is  to  give  ourself.     When  the  Bible  says 
BO  explicitly  God  gives  himself  to  us — is  in  us — (in  so  many  different 
ways)  it  says  after  all  no  more  but  this,  '  God  loves  us.'     Think  of 
Christ,  the  man,  knowing  that  God  was  in  Him ;  knowing  that  His 
death  was  to  be  the  redemption  of  the  world,  to  take  away  its  sin. 
What  must  have  been  in  His  heart  ?     Let  it  sink  into  our  heart ;   it  is 
the  one  fact :  God  loves  us.      Search  nature  through  and  we  shall  find 
no  other  fact  but  that.     It  is  all—  He  loves.     All  evil  is  that  we  do  not 
Miscellanea,  vol.  i.,   see  p.  610. 
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know  it ;   i.  e.  cannot  know  it  because  the  love  is  not  in  us.    Love  only 
can  know  love.      What  can  he  more  emphatically  rest  (in  heaven)  than 
ceasing  to  pursue  happiness,  cease  striving,  cease  to  he  tempted  to  it, 
no  wants  to  supply,  perfect  love  with  no  self  regard  whatever  :  what  is 
rest  if  that  be  not  ? 

Is  not  our  idea  of  praying  very  much  like  an  '  effort  to  keep  up  the 
conversation,'  not  having  anything  to  say  in  particular,  we  yet  do  not 
like  to  be  silent,  and  think  what  ought  to  be  said.     Now  this  is  not 
true  friendliness.     Is  it  not  to  be  desired  that  God  should  be  to  us  per- 
fectly a  friend  like  other  friends  :  we  not  under  constraint  in  His  pre- 
sence, speaking  to  Him  when  we  wish,  and  silent  if  we  have  nothing 
within  us  urging  us  to  speak,  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  His 
presence  and  His  perfect  sympathy? 

I  propose  to  make  an  induction  respecting  man's  deadness.  Thus,  e.g., 
something  is  amiss  with  respect  to  man.     No  one  denies  it ;  yet  it  has 
not  received,  that  I  find,  any  careful  inductive  investigation.     No  one 
has  set  himself  down  to  the  patient  observation  and  investigation  of  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  regard  to  self,  nor  that  according  to  our 
present  state   of  Being  we  must  not  necessarily  have  it,  that  this  doea 
not  form  an  essential  part  of  it:  it  does.  But  I  say  also  that  this  is  man's 
deadness,  that  we,  in  thinking  this  essential  to  Being,  are  putting  dark- 
ness for  light,  taking  a  shadow  for  a  positive  existence.  That  it  is  this 
very  thing  we  are  to  be  saved  from  in  being  created  anew,  in  being 
finally  and  perfectly  redeemed :  that  it  is  not  necessarily  so.       It  is 
as  now  we  are  bodily:  this  is  essential  to  our  being  as  we  are,  and  as  we 
can  alone  conceive  ;  but  we  are  not  necessarily  or  ever  so.     What  a 
strange  idea  it  is  that  this  form  of  Being,  this  low  form  wh  is  to  cease, 
from  wh  we  are  to  be  delivered,  &c.,  is  not  a  negation  or  absence,  but 
a  true  positive  '  Being.'     It  is  a  contradiction.     Again,  I  do  not  deny 
hell,  the  fire,  the  eternal  punishment,  &c.    I  emphatically  assert  them: 
they  not  only  will  be,  but  are.     And  I  say  let  us  look  at  this  present 
state  of  man  and  see  what  it  is  ;  whether  it  be  not  even  such.     We 
have  not  examined  it ;  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  we  know  about 
it ;  and  this  because  we  like  it,  forgetting  that  this  proves  nothing  ;  our 
liking  does  not  show  anything  good,  or  our  suffering  show  it  evil :  our 
entire  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  has  been  faulty. 

This  is  the  true  view  to  take  :  if  heaven  were  enjoyment  it  were  sin, 
i.  e.  selfishness :  the  fact  of  pleasure  or  liking  shows  the  deadness ;  it 
can  be  only  nutrition,  i.  e.  damnation.     So  necessarily  there  is  that 
struggle  where  there  is  pleasure,  or  liking.     Heaven  were  a  source  of 
sin,  and  the  struggle,  if  it  were  pleasure.     The  very  fact  of  liking 
pleasure  proves  the  death ;  i.  e.  the  regard  for  self,  the  not-love  :  proves 
the  self,  the  inertia,  the  defect,  or  darkness.     Is  not  this  primarily 
creatureness — this  self  or  defect  ?     And  so  redemption  or  heaven  con- 
sists in  redemption  from  this  creatureness  or  separation  from  God.     So 
the  fall  and  redemption  appear  different :  redemption  not  necessary  for 
man  as  fallen,  but  as  man,  as  a  self;  the  fall  the  means.     It  is  not 
that  man  is  corrupt  and  depraved,  &c.,  as  represented  ;  but  as  neces- 
sarily defective  and  self-seeking.     This  conception  of  liking  or  pleasure 
as  necessarily  from  evil  or  self-regard,  agrees  well  with  the  view  of 
pleasure  as  necessarily  depending  on  previous  pain. 
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Nothing  so  shows  the  death,  the  essential  wrongness,  as  this :  that 
not  only  does  the  individual  exist  as  it  were  by  selfishness,  by  regard 
to  self:  but   society  too  is  constructed  so  by  this  self-interest,  by 
each  one  getting  the  best  he  can,  that  it  seems  to  us  as  if  it  would  be 
at  an  end  if  it  were  not  so.     So  comes  the  difficulty  :  ought  the  phy- 
sical to  be  oppositely  conducted,  subversive  of  everything  tho'  it  wd 
be,  or  should  we  say  it  is  essentially  bad,  it  is  a  negation,  it  is  evil,  and 
we  can  only  wait  and  long  to  be  delivered  from  it.     The  sermon  on  the 
Mount  affords  much  sanction  to  the  making  the  absolute  love  the  law 
even  now.     This  at  any  rate  is  clear,  that  the  physical  state  as  based 
thus  upon  self-regard,  is  evil,  is  negation,  is  nutrition ;  and  that  it  is 
monstrous  to  think  we  see  God  :  His  will,  His  love,  in  it.     At  the 
same  time  it  is  God's  doing ;  but  not  therefore  to   be  acquiesced  in — 
this  is  to  lose  its  function  as  a  nutrition — but  to  be  felt  so  evil  that  it 
makes  us  alter  [even  as  error :  it  is  God's  doing,  but  only  in  order  to 
be  put  right].      Is  it  as  if  thus :  This  physical  is  by  a  '  not ;'  a  life  by 
a  4  not,'  like  a  disease  :  but  therefore  a  tendency  towards  recovery  ; 
therefore  the  struggle  that  it  is ;  necessarily  the  two  forces  opposing: 
and  the  right  is  to  introduce  love  more  and  more,  yet  cannot  be  per- 
fect till  the  disease  is  done  away. 

Surely  Christ  shows  the  fact  of  God's  relation  to  the  creature.  Is  it 
not  thus :  That  Christ's  humiliation  and  suffering  and  death  re-present 
God's  sorrow  and  shame  in  sin ;  this  sorrow  and  shame  wh  He  endures 
for  the  creature's  sake,  the  agony  to  Him,  the  shame  to  Him  of  sin — 
Bin  in  His  world.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  His  life,  His  very  Being  for 
His  creature.  He  as  it  were  endures  humiliation  and  sorrow  in  per- 
mitting sin. 

If  God  created  the  world  five  thousand  years  ago,  then  He  is  so 
much  older.  We  will  not  allow  the  necessary  consequences,  not  seeing 
that  the  good  of  these  is  to  help  us  to  better  thoughts.  The  solution  is 
simple  :  only  form  is  in  time.  Another  way  in  wh  we  may  see  the 
fundamental  error,  is,  that  we  make  God  to  be  acting  truly  and  abso- 
lutely in  time.  We  put  God  into  time  :  thus  arises  our  demand  for  His 
special  action,  &c.  This  surely  we  have  to  see :  that  that  wh  is  in 
time  is  not  the  fact  at  all  ;  and  so  is  not  directly,  because  not  actually, 
His  action.  So  we  recognize  the  distinction  of  God's  direct  and  se- 
condary act,  truly  it  is  not  one  of  time,  of  exceptions,  and  so  on  ;  it  is 
of  fact  and  form.  Where  we  see  the  actual,  there  we  see  God's  true  or 
direct  act :  but  then  all  the  fact,  all  that  is,  or  even  truly  was  or  will 
be,  is  that  same :  what  we  call  secondary,  &c.,  and  put  on  a  level  with 
that,  is  not  truly  at  all. 

In  respect  to  the  physical  or  that  wh  is  in  time,  the  good  is  to  regard 
the  future  in  preference  to  the  present,  the  deferred  to  the  immediate  ; 
in  respect  to  the  actual  it  is  the  opposite  :  it  is  to  prefer  the  present  to 
the  future. 

We  cannot  overthrow  this  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice.     All  our  science, 
reason,  civilization,  religion — all  are  vain  against  it.     Even  the  suttee, 
thus  considered,  is  a  noble  thing.     Is  it  not  miserable  to  think  that 
what  we  want  to  persuade  these  poor  creatures  to  do  is,  to  indulge  them- 
selves instead  of  sacrificing  ;  and  then  we  think  it  so  horrible  that  they 
•will  not ! — that  these  women  will  not  marry  again,  eat  and  drink  and 
enjoy.     Why  do  we  tax  our  imaginations  to  conceive  what  damnation 
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may  be  ? — here  it  is !     Christ  died  to  save  U3  from  this.    Do  we  suppose 
God  wd  have  taken  death  upon  Himself  to  save  us  from  being  burnt  ? 
Think  too  of  the  reason  these  women  give  :   '  I  am  his  wife,  and  must  go 
with  him.'     The  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom  cannot  show  so 
beautiful  a  sight  in  spite  of  its  wickedness.       I  see  how  wicked  it  is — 
how  those  Pharisees,  the  Brahmins,  bind  burdens  on  men's  shoulders  wh 
they  touch  not  with  their  own  finger  ;  but  at  any  rate  they  do  not  make 
such  proselytes  tenfold  more  the  children  of  hell,  as  some  other  Phari- 
sees did  then,  and  have  done  since. 

Our  mystification,  our  hypotheses,  arise  from  this  ignorance;  viz., 
that  we  cannot  see  that  self-indulgence  is  to  be  avoided  in  and  for  its 
own  sake  ;  we  must  look  for  some  sensational  reason.     This  is  natural ; 
it  is  only  part  of  our  being  self-indulgent.    The  arguments  the  English 
soldiers  use  to  the  Hindoo  widows  are  just  the  same  as  if  some  one  were 
to  urge  them,  not  to  expose  themselves  in  fighting ;  were  to  say,  '  first 
cut  your  finger  before  you  run  the  risk  of  a  fatal  wound.'     We  know 
what  they  wd  say.     And  think  too  of  the  hopefulness  :  this  resolution 
to  encounter  suffering  and  loss  for  right,  what  is  it  but  all   holiness  ? 
See  how  it  is  done  where  it  is  the  fashion — where  it  is  taught,  and 
people  think  of  it.     Our^cheating,  sinning,  all  of  it,  is  just  the  opposite 
to  this  ;  but  it  is  surely  "because  we  do  not  think  of  it.     Men  could  be 
always  like  those  widows,  like  those  soldiers  :  the  partial  fact  gives 
the  possibility  of  the  perfect.     Such  women  are  '  saved ' ;  surely  it  is  a 
fact  accomplished,  of  wh  there  is  no  doubt — saved  by  Christ ;  the  very 
fact  of  Christ  is  in  them. 

How  can  an  '  opinion '  be  true  ?  why,  the  having  an  opinion  at  all  is 
itself  being  under  an  illusion  in  reference  to  the  true. 

We  might  say,  the  secret  of  knowing  Nature  is  not  to  be  afraid  of 
God — not  to  be  timid  in  respect  to  Him. 

I  may  allow  that  alter  death  is  punishment ;  still,  I   must  maintain 
that  that  is  better  than  the  sin  (unless  it  be  the  sin  itself  continued  or 
increased).     And  as  for  suffering :  this  means  merely  that  we  do  not 
like  ;  it  shows  not  at  all  that  it  is  not  good.    Sensation  being  necessarily 
illusion,  how  necessary  it  must  be  that  suffering  (as  enjoyment  too) 
must  cease.     Illusion  can  only  exist  in  order  to  end,  and  for  function. 
May  not  all  nutrition  be  regarded  as  illusion  ?     So  consciousness  : — the 
1 1 '  is  illusion.     And  see  how  our  illusion  in  respect  to  the  actual  al- 
ways is,  that  the  good  thing  is  to  get  or  keep  for  ourselves,  instead  of 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  ;  i.  e.  we  like  this,  it  is  pleasure  to  us.     Why  are 
•we  under  the  illusion  that  self-gratification,  indulgence,  &c.,  is  good? 

What  is  illusion  :  here  the  intellectual  will  help  us.  It  is  perception  ; 
it  is  ever  the  result  of  a  not  (it  is  nutrition):  this  is  the  crowning  idea 
wh  passes  thro'  all.By  the  '  not,'  are,  alike,  the  material  nutrition ;  the 
mental  error,  perception,  hypothesis ;  the  actual  selfishness,  sin,  self- 
indulgence.  The  illusion  is,  that  getting  is  good ;  i.  e.  the  liking,  the 
passional  nature,  arises  out  of  the  'not,'  the  not-love.  This  self,  wh  is  an 
abstraction  from  this  sensationalness  or  liking,  is  from  the  negation  of 
true  Being,  or  Love.  Sensationalness  is  illusion ;  from  negation  of  the 
actual,  i.  e.  true  knowing.  So  all  sin  is  hypothesis  :  what  we  do  or 
suppose  consistently  with  our  illusion.  Now  we  feel  wrong;  so  it  is 
nutrition. 

Now  think  how  we  have  to  act  against  this  illusion,  this  liking ;  to  do 
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right  in  spite  of  preference — Is  not  this  '  anticipation  '?    Interpretation 
is  getting  rid  of  the  illusion,  knowing  the  fact,  loving  ;  no  longer  liking 
to  indulge  self,  but  loving,  so  that  the  delight  is  in  self-sacrifice  (or 
action.)    Yet  must  there  be  also  the  doing  right  against  liking— the  an- 
ticipation— altho'  if  this  were  always,  surely  there  were  no  nutrition, 
i.  e.  no  sin  and  redemption  ;  never  so  could  we  attain  the  love.     The 
Law  makes  anticipation,  affirms  negation;  not  giving  the  love  or  fact :  so 
it  fails,  there  must  be  sin,  it  could  not  save.     We  must  be  saved  by  the 
revelation  of  the  fact,  the  Love  in  Christ.     Our  sin  made  it  necessary 
for  Christ  to  die;  as  'hypothesis'  shews  us,  in  necessitating  revelation  of 
fact.     So  one  sees  the  consistency  of  that  theological  doctrine,  that  all 
good  morals  are  of  no  avail :  not  only  can  there  never  be  perfect  morals, 
(by  law,  or  duty,   apart  from  love),  but   if  there  were,  so  much  the 
worse.     So  anticipation  answers  to  this  law  or  duty  ;  so  the  Law  was 
necessary  before  the  Gospel.    Christ  came  in  due  time.    All  is  an  image 
of  this  :  the  Law  gives  a  knowledge  of  sin,  and  must  fail.    Anticipation 
produces  the  nutrition,  the  hypotheses ;  or  rather,  causes  to  be  felt 
how  wrong  they  are. 

Doing  as  we  like  is  being  determined  by  circumstances ;  for  circum- 
stances make  things  pleasant  or  otherwise,   and  doing  as  we  like  is' 
doing-  what  is  pleasant,  and  self-control  also  is  included ;  unless  it 
be  true  love,  self-sacrifice.    But  then  this  is  also  the  highest  pleasure — 
self-gratification.     Here,  therefore,  is  a  contradiction,  a  oneness  of  op- 
posites,  that  wh  the  intellect  cannot  receive.     Love  cannot  make  any 
stipulation  for  self;  to  give  up  in  order  to  get  a  better  is  not  love  : 
merely,  to  give  itself — this  is  love.     This  is  eternal,  actual  Being ;  not 
doing  what  is  pleasant  or  being  inert  or  self.  To  get  rid  of  the  self  in  the 
strictest  sense,  this  is  eternal,  true  Being ;  getting  rid  of  negation. 
This  is  what  the  intellect  cannot  grasp.     I  do  not  deny  it  is  inconceiv- 
able, it  is  a  contradiction :  the  use  of  intellect  is  not  to  know  these 
things;  it   cannot   know  Being — the  actual   is  not  relation — but  to 
redeem  us  from  our  false  conceptions.     Our  fault  is,  that  we  will  bring 
these  eternal  things  under  our  temporal  (or  intellectual)  conceptions ; 
will  pretend  to  conceive  them.     They  are  not  conceivable  or  thinkable. 
Only  the  formal  is  thinkable  ;  because  that  wh  is  in  time.     The  actual, 
the-  absolute,  is  the  knowable ;  the  only  and  true  knowable ;  wh  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  thinkable :  ever  a  fact  differs  from  form,  the  eternal 
that  i&  from  the  temporal  that  cannot  be. 

'The  world  is  under  necessity  to  go  right,  but  no  individual  man  is.' 
It  is  curious  :  only  the  individual  does  as  he  likes — sins.     The  Law  is 
perfectly  fulfilled  in  the  whole ;  the  whole  is  truly  part  of  Nature 
(the  actual  ?) ;  only  in  the  individual  is  the  not.     So  see  how  the  *  not ' 
constitutes  the  self,  the  individual :  it  is  negation :  it  separates.      Is 
the  arbitrariness  only  of  the  individual ;  or  is  it  that  man  is  arbitrary 
or  dead,  and  therefore  conscious  ?  and  we  see  only  the  internal  life,  wh 
is  also  part  of  nature,  in  each  one  of  us  ?  But  observe  :  tho'  recognizing: 
'  man '  and  the  human  mind,  we  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  moral  Being  ; 
as  having  will,  sinning,  &c.     Which  is  it  ? — is  it  not  this  '  man'  that  is- 
dead,  and  hence  our  individuality  ?  the  '  I '  that  sins  ? 
^  '  Why  seek  we  the  living  among  the  dead,' — God,  Being,  in  the  phy- 
sical or  inert.     It  is  our  insisting  upon  finding  true  Being  in  this  per- 
sonal, our  attributing  this  personal  to  the  true  Being,  that  makes  this 
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perplexity.     These  negations  put  as  Being  come  ever  in  our  way,  crush, 
perplex  and  blind  us.     Is  it  not  very  simple  :  introduce  a  negation,  a 
'  not '  into  Being,  and  there  is  necessarily  a  self,  i.  e.  an  inertness ;  so 
necessary  consciousness,  perception,  intelligence,  &c.      Wherever  there 
is  a  negation  there  is  a  self.     So  all  true  creation  is  personal.     Think 
how  the  successive  '  relative  nots  '  must  he  by  which  all  creation  is,  he- 
cause  all  true  Being  being  love,  there  is  ever  again  and  again  from  every 
Being,  the  relative  '  not.'     Each  that  is,  is  creator :  here  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  EloJiim — this  as  in  time  or  succession,  i.  e.  in  relation  to  the 
creature  ;  but  in  true  fact,  as  eternal,  or  actually,  all  is  the  direct  act 
of  God. 

Is  not  this  putting  form  for  fact  a  sort  of  abstraction  ?     How  are  we 
conversant  with  the  'form,'  and  ignorant  of  the  fact  ?      This  entity  of 
'Life'  shd  be  an  illustration — a  form  of  motion,  put  for  a  fact  in  itself ; 
in  the  intellectual  this  is   an  illustration   of  the  *  sensational.'     Not 
knowing  the  fact  of  life  thus  to  be  vibration,  we  must  think  it  an  entity; 
but  this  is  not  seeing  it  necessary,  not  having  interpreted.     By  the  bye, 
here  is  an  unification — this  putting  form  for  fact  is  nutrition  ;  interpret- 
ation is  seeing  the  fact  and  ceasing  to  regard  form  except  as  form,  seeing 
it  to  be  a  mode  in  wh  we  perceive  the  fact.     So  the  form  answers  to 
hypothesis,  and  the  interpretation  of  this  sensational  or  physical  (ma- 
terial) is  just  this :  the   actual,    wh   is   the   fact,    being   revealed 
we   recognize    these   things   which    we   have  put  for  facts  existing 
in  themselves — these  entities — we  recognize  as  mere  forms  of  that  actual. 

So   we   know   the   actual ;    and   this   interpretation   is   to   show 
us  that  the  physical  is  a  form  of  this  known  (or  a  way  in  wh  we  per- 
ceive it),  not  some  mysterious  fact  or  existence.      I  am  approaching 
here,  but  I  want  to  see  how  in  our  ignorance  of  fact  we  come  to  per- 
ceive the  form.     How  the  fact  acting  on  us,  unrecognized,  makes  us 
perceive  the  material  world,  and  is  parallel  to  that  ?     "Why  do  we  per- 
ceive intellectual  entities  ('  life,'  e.  g.)  when  the  fact  is  unrecognized  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  our  perceiving  the  form  or  mode  alone  ?  this 
means  our  not-perceiving ;  and  again,  why  the  form,  which  remains  the 
same  to  our  perception  when  the  fact  is  known  (or  recognized).     There 
is  some  necessity  for  these  forms. 

'  Life,'   i.  e.  organic  life,  as  an  entity,  cannot  truly   be,  because  it 
ceases,  yet  the  fact  continues  (the  tension).     So  the  real  must  cease, 
(i.  e.  the  conscious,  the  personal — I  see  this  personal  is  a  form  of  the 
actual ;  the  wrongness  is  that  it  is  put  for  the  fact).      I  say  this  real 
must  cease,   yet  the  fact  remains.     The  evil  and  wrong  is  not  that 
there  is  the  personal  or  conscious  or  '  self,'  but  that  this  is  put  for  the 
fact  ?     It  is  '  self-assertion,'  as  they  say  ;  the  personal  not  recognized 
or  regarded  as  a  form  only  of  the  actual ;  the  fact  or  actual  not  being 
known.     The  necessary  thing  is  to  bear  in  mind  the  relations  of  the 
real  and  the  actual,  not  confounding  them.     The  real  is  under  these 
laws  and  conditions  that  we  trace  ;  the  actual  is  to  be  considered  apart. 
So  in  respect  to  doing  as  we  like :  this  is  being  actually  dead,  but  it  ia 
being  really  a  free  agent.     We  are  free  agents  in  respect  to  the  real : 
moral  beings,  responsible,  under  laws  bound  to  certain  duties,  &c.     We 
must  recognize  this ;  the  doctrine  of  the  actual  alters  none  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  real,  nor  makes  it  unreal ;  it  only  shows  what  the  real  ia, 
and  how  it  is,  why  and  whence. 
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Might  we  represent  it  thus  with  regard  to  Transmigration: — that 
each  new  '  man '  must  be  because  of  the  not-being  of  other  (a  form  of 
humanity)  this  the  connection  of  (new)  life  and  death  ?     I  think  it 
will  not  do,  tho*  it  has  something  to  recommend  it ;  it  gives  some  ac- 
count of  that  mysterious  soul  imparted  to  the  new  children,  &c.     But 
it  seems  to  me  superficial — this  succession  of  men.     There  must  be  a 
deeper  origin  and  necessity,  like  successive  and  ever  new  cells  in  a  living 
frame ;  necessitated  by  the  '  life  '  of  an  inclusive  organization,   and 
only  so  to  be  traced  to  their  true  source  and  origin.     There  is  manifest 
error  in  referring  each  succession  to  those  before :  there  is   a  common 
origin  for  all. 

Here  is  my  difference  :  that  this  'ego,'  or  conscious  self,  wh  Schelling, 
e.  g.  and  others  regard  as  so  high,  and  the  result  and  development  and 
culmination  of  Being,  and  wh  all  regard  as  an  essential  of  the  highest 
Being — I  regard  as  a  negation.  For  see  the  evil  which  is  certainly  in 
this  self  as  we  know  it — in  man.  Those  who  affirm  it  as  Being,  have 
the  difficulty  of  the  Fall,  of  the  depravation  to  contend  with  ;  they  have 
a  mystery  that  will  not  be  ignored.  But  to  me  this  difficulty  and  mys- 
tery does  not  exist :  I  find  the  self  the  negation,  and  all  is  simple 
enough ;  all  is  as  it  must  be  and  shd  be.  There  is  no  other  evil  than  is 
involved  in  the  fundamental  conception  of  Being  as  Love — the  philo- 
sophical conception  as  embracing  not-being.  Only  make  Being  actual 
and  not  abstract — true  being  and  not  mere  conception — and  all  is  clear. 

What  more  is  there  in  what  I  say  than  this  :  that  God  is  all  around 
us  and  we  do  not  perceive  Him — it  is  this  simply.     But  then  our  not 
perceiving  God  is  our  perceiving  matter.     Space  is  God  not  perceived : 
turn  space  into  God — into  Love ;  postulate  Being  instead  of  not-being ; 
and  that  is  the  universe. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  men  prefer  enjoying  themselves,  it  is  a  delu- 
sion, the  phenomenon  ;  it  is  that  wh  seems,  wh  is  '  perceived,'  but  it  is 
not  the  very  fact.     We  may  appeal  to  the  facts  of  human  story,  to  all 
that  is  within  ourselves.     It  ia  assumed  because  it  seems  so  :  the  as- 
sumption is  parallel  to  that  of  matter  ;  (we  assume  the  existence,  the 
being,  of  a  negation.)    Think  how  much  there  is  in  wealth  if  men  knew 
what  could  be  done  with  it ;  but  they  set  it  down  that  the  best  use  is 
to  spend  it  on  splendour,  enjoyment,  elegance,   self-improvement,   &c. : 
—this  is  the  delusion. 

The  men  who  take  up  the  fact  of  Christianity — life,  loving,  self- 
sacrifice,  are  often  supposed  to  deny  and  oppose  it.  This  is  just  as  a  man 
taking  up  the  fact  of  life  is  supposed  to  deny  it.  Men  put  the  form  for 
the  fact ;  and  to  show  the  form  to  be  a  form  is  taken  as  a  denial  of  the 
fact !  and  the  very  men  who  are  thus  condemned  respecting  the  Bible, 
condemn  in  respect  to  Science.  Think  how  that  wh  is  in  Time  must  be 
form  only ;  therefore  the  '  temporal '  facts  of  Christianity,  such  as 
Christ's  life  and  death  on  earth.  And  how,  when  the  fact  wh  is  beneath 
any  form  is  laid  hold  of,  it  is  necessarily  seen  to  be  one  with  other  facts, 
the  fact  under  other  forms,  i.  e.  the  one  fact ;  and  how  this  seems  de- 
nying the  special  fact.  Here  is  the  value  and  necessity  of  forms,  viz. 
as  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  be  made  to  know  the  fact,  whereby 
it  can  be  brought  into  relation  to  us ;  or  rather,  how  the  form  is  the 
mode  in  wh  we  perceive  the  fact,  its  effect  on  us.  Being  the  fact,  there 
must  be  (to  us)  the  form ;  but  not,  therefore,  shd  we  take  the  form  to 
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De  the  fact :  we  do  better  justice  every  way  in  seeing  how  the  fact  ia 
the  fact,  and  the  form  is  and  must  be  only  by  virtue  of  it. 

People  cannot  see  aright  the  fact  of  sacrifice  as  the  one  great  fact. 
They  cannot  see  that  Christ  is  not  exceptional,  but  the  revelation,  the 
manifestation  (i.  e.  of  fact  or  Being  as  such). 

Think  how  the  terms  '  form  '  and  '  fact '  too,  are  relative  ;  i.  e.  that 
wh  is  fact  in  relation  to  certain  things,  or  phna,  as  forms,  is  again  only 
one  of  the  forms  of  another  fact.     This  is  the  case  with  all  physical 
facts,  with  all  the  physical  when  regarded  as  the  fact  of  various  forms 
— the  only  true  fact  is  the  actual.     So,  e.  g.,  of  vibration  :  there  are 
various  forms  of  motion  produced  by  and  in  opposition  to  gravitation ; 
(e.  g.  as  in  the  pendulum  and  the  motion  of  the  planets) ;  there  are 
forms  of  wh  such  two-fold  motion  is  the  fact,  but  this  is  but  a  form  of 
production  and  remission  of  tension  (or  vibration)  ;  this  again  must  be 
but  a  form  of  another  fact,  and  so  of  all  the  physical.     Surely  the  ma- 
terial and  mental  are  two  forms  of  a  fact.     Here  is  a  test  for  fact :  that 
which  does  not  cease  tho'  the  forms  change,  is  fact,  relatively  to  those 
forms  ;  when  it  ceases  or  changes  then  it  is  form  relatively  to   some 
other  fact,  and  so  up  to  some  fact  that  does  not  change  at  all,  but  this 
is  the  sole  true  fact  throughout  all  the  forms.    Our  senses  converse  with 
forms  of  forms  (fluxions  of  fluxions). 

How  the  doctrines  wh  pass  under  the  names  of  certain  men  are  quite 
opposed  to  what  they  truly  taught ;  they  grasp,  perhaps,  their  particular 
statement  on  some  points,  entirely  against  the  whole  spirit  and  thought 
of  the  men.      See  Newton  in  respect  to  gravitation :  here  it  is  very 
simple  and  very  clear.     So  Bacon :  how  opposed  to  him  is  our  Baconism. 
The  very  elements  of  Being  wh  made  these  men  opposed  to  their  own 
age,  wd  put  them  not  less  in  opposition  to  us  who  swear  by  their  names. 
Now  here  we  see  how  our  Christianity  is  utterly  opposed  to  what  Christ 
truly  taught  (as  our  physical  astronomy  to  Newton's).     We  build  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  but  shd  kill  them  just  the  same  :  all  martyrdom 
has  been  inflicted  in  the  name  of  some  martyr.     And  in  respect  to  par- 
ticular sects,  do  we  not  see  the  same  thing — are  not  the  Irvingites  and 
Swedenborgians,  &c.,  far  away  from  those  whom  they  call  master?  Can 
we  not  see  that  the  Swedenborgians  are  not  Swedenborgian,  even  as 
the  Christians  are  not  Christian  ?     May  one  find  a  general  account  of 
the  case  thus:  that  these  originators  were  great  men,  the  followers  little 
men,  and  so  necessarily  the  difference.     The  latter  not  able,  not  big 
enough,  to  receive  the  spirit,  the  life,  have  been  compelled  to  swear  by 
misapprehended  'doctrines.', 

All  is  involved  in  that  statement  of  Bacon's,  that  all  perceptions  are 
1  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex  analogia  universi/  '  The  understanding 
is  like  an  unequal  mirror  to  the  rays  of  things,  and  mixing  its  own  na- 
ture with  the  nature  of  things,  distorts  and  perverts  them.'  (Yes, 
makes  the  actual,  material ;  mixing  with  it  a  negation),  for  surely  it  is 
clear  enough,  that  wh  is  added  from  the  mind  of  man  cannot  be  any- 
thing positive,  it  must  be  a  negation  or  defect ;  our  conceptions  or  per- 
ceptions must  surely  differ  from  the  fact  by  defect.  All  my  position  is 
here :  that  our  perception  differs  from  the  fact  by  defect,  by  ignorance, 
the  actual  put  as  intellectual.  As  for  the  persuasion  things  are  mate- 
rial— why,  what  have  we  learnt  all  these  ages  if  it  be  not  just  this,  that 
man's  persuasions  and  clear  self-evident  convictions  deceive  him  ;  that 
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he  has  to  save  himself  from  them  ?  Since  this  perversion  of  our 
ideas  by  the  mixing  of  a  negation  from  ourselves  exists  in 
the  relative  or  real,  as  Bacon  pointed  out,  how  simple  it  is,  how  certain, 
how  easy  to  understand  that  it  shd  exist  in  relation  to  the  absolute — 
the  fact — the  truly  existing.  This  it  is  that  gives  Comte  his  position  : 
that  we  cannot  know  the  actual. 

The  same  thing  that  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to  learn  the  truth  of 
the  relative,  renders  it  still  more  difficult  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  ab- 
solute ;  but  as  this  can  be  overcome  for  the  one  so  also  for  the  other. 
This  self-introduced  negation  can  be  revealed  (by  nutrition),  and  ex- 
cluded, and  the  fact  so  made  known.     For  see  :  the  thing  is  virtually 
done  so  soon  as  we  recognize  that  this  subjectively  introduced  element 
must  be  and  is  a  negation ;  then  we  can  leave  it  out,  and  the  absolute 
is  before  us  in  such  a  way  and  relation  as  is  conformable  to  its  Being, 
viz.  not  intellectually  but  actually,  not  relatively  but  absolutely ;  the 
intellect  dealing  only  with  the  relative.     For  see  how  this  may  be  said 
in  reference  to  Comte — that  the  very  same  obstacles  exist  in  reference 
to  our  learning  the  truth  of  the  relative  as  to  learning  the  absolute ; 
and  there  has  been  the  same  failure.     Experience  testifies  to  the  one  as 
much  as  to  the  other.     We  begin  to  discern  the  truth  of  the  relative 
now,  and  not  yet  the  absolute ;  but  then  we  have  been  trying  [rightly] 
for  the  one  and  not  the  other,  and  it  must  come  first  and  be  a  means  to  the 
other  in  the  nature  of  things.     The  means  found  efficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, viz.  discovery  and  exclusion  of  the  subjective  negation,  are  of 
course  and  demonstrably  efficient  also  for  the  discovery  of  the  absolute. 

Being  under  illusion  as  to  good,  (i.  e.  sensational),  how  could  God 
give  us  what  we  like  ?     So  sensational  must  mean  suffering ;  we  must 
know  good  by  evil,  so.  The  idea  of  the  sensational  is  suffering  therefore; 
necessarily,  primarily:  because  that  wh  is,  truly,  is  only  good  ;  but  the 
sensational  means  illusion  as  to  it,  i.  e.  means  perception  of  it  as  evil. 
This  sensational  means  feeling  of  good  as  evil,  i.  e.  feeling  of  pain, 
and  thence,  as  seen,  pleasure.    [So  it  conies  clearly  from  negation  ]    In 
respect  to  the  intellect,  also,   surely  there  must  be  error,  because  it  is 
delusion  respecting  the  true. 

Think  how  the  spirit  (our  spirit)  is  spoken  of  as  ' it,'  not  he ;  the 
man  is  '  he.'  Do  we  thus  see  better  respecting  God  as  '  7i '?  Does  not 
he  involve  rather  inertia,  i.  e.  relation ;  is  it  not  a  relative  term,  as  all 
personal  are  (the  limitation)  ? 

We  confuse  the  body  with  the  material :  the  body  is  actual,  just  as 
all  other  things.     '  There  is  a  *  material '  and  there  is  (not  will  be)  a 
'spiritual  body.'    How  simple  it  is  that  Scripture  writers  recognized  this 
of  all  things.     So  of  the  resurrection :  how  simple  it  may  be  that  Paul 
speaks  of  the  actual  ?     How  he  speaks  of  it  as  this  'corruption.'  Con- 
sider it  in  connection  with  the  corruption  that  we  reap  of  the  flesh,  and 
'  escape  from '   Is  this  the  moral  corruption  and  death  ?     It  would  be 
interesting  if  we  have  altogether  misread  this. 

Creation  from  '  nothing '  may  have  reference,  perhaps,  to  all  'things' 
now  being  from  other  '  things,'  as  we  see  (wh  is  indeed  only  '  conserv- 
ation of  force.') 

Our  sacrificing  ourselves,  seeing  self  of  no  value,  is  only  coming  to 
the  same  view  as  God.  To  Him  the  self  is  of  no  value ;  we  see  it  is 
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not :  not  '  men  ;'  only  man.     He  sees  it  is  the  '  not,'  so  must  we.  Self- 
sacrifice   is  Being  because  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  not-being. 

It  is  odd,  how  with  all  our  talk  about  willingness  to  receive  the  new, 
and  refer  to  experience  as  proving  the  necessity  of  it,  &c.,  every  man 
still  judges  of  every  thing  by  whether  it  agrees  or  not  with  what  he 
thinks  ;  i.  e.  by  its  being  not  new.     Yet  it  is  not  strange  :  nothing  but 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  use  of  intellect  can  ever  make  this 
different.     Of  course  a  man  cannot  receive  the  new,  whatever  he  may 
say,  or  think  ought  to  be  ;  because  the  new  means  that  wh  he  does  not 
think,  and  how  can  he  be  willing  to  receive  that ;  i.  e.  if  he  has 
thought  on  the  subject,  for  he  has  thought  it  wrong  ?     No  man  has  at- 
tained such  a  pitch  as  to  be  willing  to  receive  the  wrong.     Therefore 
this  talk  is  useless  about  receiving  the  new — the  world  is  as  it  ever 
was.     We  must  be  willing  to  receive  the  wrong  before  we  can  get  right; 
i.  e.  we  must  see  that  intellect  does  not  deal  with  the  actual  truth.     It 
is  with  the  intellectual  as  with  the  sensational  :  we  have  learnt  that 
before  we  can  be  happy  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  painful,  i.  e. 
that  pleasure  and  pain  do  not  concern  happiness.  So  we  must  learn  that 
the  intellectual  correct  and  incorrect,  does  not  concern  the  actual  true; 
then  we  can  deal  aright  by  the  new,  or  that  which  is  opposed  to  our 
thinking,  and  never  till  then.     A  man  cannot  willingly  accept  pain  till 
he  has  learnt  that  it  has  not  to  do  with  happiness — so  long  as   he  con- 
founds enjoyment  with  happiness,  he  necessarily  goes  all  wrong. 

E says  railroads,  &c.v  are  evil,  bad  and  going  wrong:  I  say 

they  are  illusions  of  good  for  a  higher  purpose  ;  but  also  when  the 
higher  purpose  is  attained  they  have  their  measure  of  good.     They  are 
only  real ;  but  then  when  we  have  the  actual  the  real  too  is  good. 

That  phenomenal  knowledge  (appearances  and  theories)  is  worse  than 
ignorance,  just  as  guilt  is  worse  than  innocence.     The  good  of  it  is 
that  it  is  a  necessary  road  to  the  good;  to  holiness,  or  to  true  knowledge. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  good  of  education.       True 
knowledge  comes  through  false ;  and  this  false  may  be  proved  evil. 

"We  have  to  see  that  the  real  is  not.  How  strange  that  we  should  use 
words  so  undefined  :  or  rather  we  cannot  define  them,  we  have  said  the 
real  is  that  wh  is,  but  what  is  it  to  be  ?     Again  ;   this  one  universal 
turning  round  we  want  in  all  and  every  thing;  viz.,  to  see  a  wrong- 
ness  in  ourselves.     E.  g.,  for  discoveries,  &c.;  not  to  wonder  at  them, 
but  that  we  have  not  known  them,  have  been  so  long  in  just  getting 
right  to  nature  and  fact,  and  acting  naturally,  &c.    This  is  the  attitude 
of  discoverers :  it  should  be  the  attitude  of  all,  and  in  respect  to  all 
things,  religion,  e.  g.      Remember  Christ  came  to  make  us  live  ;  but  as 
for  all  opinions,  these  are  nothing,  these  are  sure  to  be  merely  wrong 
and  absurd.     Any  changes  may  be,  must  be,  in  respect  to  these.     God 
and  Christ  therefore  deal  with  the  actual. 

A   logical    dilemma,  proving  a  manifest  error  from  our  premisses, 
does  not  prove  that  we  ought  to  give  up  our  position  from  which  it 
follows,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  accepting  the  opposite  ;  but  it  does  prove 
that  our  position  is  defective,  and  needs  improving  ;  and  we  debar  our- 
selves from  all  possibility  of  advance  if  we  refuse  to  make  this  use  of 
logic :  if  we  say  logic  cannot  apply  to  such  things,  or  we  must  not  be 
guided  by  it,  &c.     For  the  position  from  wh  such  logical  inference  can 
follow,  must  be  vitiated  in  this  very  respect ;  viz.,  that  it  has  a  rela- 
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tion  to  logic  wh  it  ought  not  to  have.     The  use  of  logic  may  be  to  ex- 
chide  itself;  as  indeed  is  it  not  necessarily,  in  fine  ?     There  must  be  a 
perversion  by  logic  in  that  position  from  wh  a  logical  false  can  be  de- 
duced.     So  that  the  refusal  to  be  moved  by  logic  is  mere  arbitrariness 
and  inconsistency.     At  the  same  time  it  does  not  follow  that  the  posi- 
tion should  at  once  be  altered ;  not  until  we  can  see  how  to  alter  it 
rightly ;  but  let  it  be  admitted  to  be  imperfect,  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
be  improveable  also.  If  it  were  not  so,  and  by  us,  we  could  not  thus  as- 
certain the  defect;  the  fact  of  our  logic  thus  assaulting  it  proves  it  to 
be  within  our  power  to  rectify  it,  at  least    one  step  more.     It  is 
not  unlikely  that  often  the  defect  thus  indicated  may  be  in  the  words 
rather  than  in  the  thought  itself;  the  words  as  conveying  so  much  'hy- 
pothesis '  or  assumption,  not  distinguished  and  recognized  by  us,  so  that 
we  seem  to  be  asserting  more  than  we  mean  to  assert. 

The  fact  when  once  you  have  got  it,  in  any  one  thing,  is  the  fact  ab- 
solutely and  every  where ;  this  is  the  basis  of  analogy.     It  is  like  a 
position  in  geometry,  applies  absolutely  and  without  exception,  vary 
the  form  as  you  may,  and  our  putting  form  for  fact,  is  the  same  as,  in 
arguing  from  analogy,  taking  the  form  instead  of  the  fact  to  unify. 

The  very  question  of  Christianity  is  this  exactly  :  whether  this  real 
Being  of  man  (and  the  world)  is  the  true  Being  of  man  ;  or  whether  it 
be  his  death.     And  the  answer  of  Christianity  is  the  true  one  :  that  it 
is  his  death  ;  that  the  real  is  by  negation,  and  that  the  idea  of  it  is 
evil.     So  only  pleasure,  or  '  good,'  is  possible  ;  necessarily  where  there 
is  evil,  good  must  be      Is  or  is  not  this  peculiar  to  Christianity ;  or  do 
not  many  religions — of  the  East  especially — contain  it  ?     I  fancy  the 
great  leaders  of  men's  minds  have  been  prevailingly  thus  thinking. 
So  we  should  use  the  world  has  not  abusing  it ;  according  to  its  na- 
ture.    What  using  it  and  what  abusing  it  is,  may  be  known  by  what  it 
is.  [What  a  perversion  of  all  is  in  that  assumption  of  the  'true  being'  of 
the  real ;  as  if  it  were  therefore  to  be  regarded  for  itself,  &c.]     So  we 
should  be    happy ;  but   especially   when  we   meet   with   trials  and 
sufferings — real  trials  and  evils :  these  should  be  the  source  of  joy  ; 
there  is  sure  to  be  good  in  them.     This  is  the  issue  Christianity  raises 
with  the  world,  and  with  philosophy  :  is  man  living  or  dead  ?     If  dead 
all  Christianitv  follows ;  the  necessity  for  redemption,  for  life  given  for 
our  life,  imparted  by  God.     And  now  does  not  philosophy  range  itself 
with  Christianity? 

See  the  relation  of  this  to  asceticism.     Was  it  not  the  very  error  of 
asceticism  to  assume  the  Being  of  the  world  as  real,  and  neglect  and 
despise  it  as  such  ?     Not  seeing  that  it  is  actual,  not  seeing  therefore 
the  use  of  it  :  separating  themselves  from  the  actual,  wh  is  the  fact  of 
real.     Here  is  the  point :  the  world  as  real  is  not  to  be  valued  ;  as  such 
it  is  an  illusion  ;  but  as  actual  it  is  the  source  and  fact  of  all  good,  of 
all  life.     Here  asceticism  finds  its  place.     It  is  but  one  result  of  the 
one  error  that  the  real  is  the  true  Being  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore 
nas  much  as  the  real  certainly  is  evil  and  to  be  disregarded,  that  the 
world  is  so.      The  world  is  not  so  :  the  world  is  actual — this  is  not  to 
be  despised  or  shunned  :  it  is  to  be  used  as  actual ;  i.  e.  not  abused. 

How  our  thoughts  and  regards  are  bent  on  the  '  real,'  the  material, 
by  habit  and  fashion  and  all  influences  around  us.     It  does  not  want 
Christianity  to  free  us  from  this  ;  it  was  not  so  even  with  the  old 
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Greeks  and  Romans.     This  is  not  the  necessary  condition  of  human  na- 
ture; not  even  the  strongest  passion:  it  is  overthrown  by  any  and  every 
thing.     It  needs  only  directing  our  thought  a  little  otherwise.  Surely  it 
arises  from  our  devotion  to  material  science  ;  it  is  our  being  sacrificed 
to  this  work.  In  Go<l's  providence  it  needs  that  science  be  done  :  these 
three  centuries  are  given  up  to  do  it,  and  this  absurd  regard  to  material 
luxury  and  indulgence  and  getting,  is  the  means  used ;  it  is  the  illusion 
employed  for  effecting  this  object.      It  is  not  refinement  will  benefit 
the  world ;  there  is  no  life  in  that :  it  takes  the  world  one  stage  farther 
on  its  course,  that  is  all.     It  has  its  necessity.    We  must  try  every 
thing  before  we  will  give  up  our  negation ;  every  form  and  contrivance 
of  self-indulgence  before  self-sacrifice. 

If  we  could  only  see  that  the  sole  value  of  the  real  was  for  sacrifice 
— its  entire  use  and  worth  subordinate  to  the  actual — then  all  were 

done.     spoke  about  the  many  young  women  who  were  sacrificed 

in  attending  on  sick  friends,  &c.;  what  can  be  more  beautiful :  is  not 
that  the  very  perfection  of  Being  ?     How  striking  it  is :  money  pur- 
chases beautiful  and  touching  music  at  burials,  external  parade  of  grief, 
all  sorts  of  decorum  and  magnificence  and  beauty ;  yet  how  utterly 
trivial.      The  martyr  dies  amid  contumely  and  execration,  amid  every 
circumstance  of  degradation  and  horror ;  yet  around  his  last  hours 
cling  the  sweetest  memories,  the  fondest  love,  and  spring  therefrom  the 
brightest,  holiest  hopes.     How  worthless  is  the  real !     It  is  hard  for  us 
to  see  this,  brought  up  as  we  are  ;  now  the  aim  of  all  is  to  get  this 
real,  and  he  who  does  not  is  counted  a  fool :  it  is  hard  for  such  to  see 
this — that  the  real  is  a  non-entity,  and  worthless,  save  for  sacrifice.    It 
is  hard  to  all  of  us — hard  to  the  dead  to  live ;  but  not  so  hard  as  it 
seems  to  us,  not  so  hard  to  men  generally :  the  entire  Being  of  us  tends 
that  way  ;  only  our  not-being  the  other. 

This  too  I  have  thought :  hearing  of  a  man,  a  member  of  a  Church, 
and  a  supposed  good  Christian,  having  robbed  his  employers  many 
years  :  it  is  true  our  Christianity  is  rotten.     Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  remembered  that  our  false  regard  for  the  real  may  lead  us  into 
error  here  also  ;  that  we  may  think  too  much  of  these  '  real '  crimes. 
I  see  we  do :  the  difference  between  a  breaker  of  such  moral  laws,  and 
one  who  does  not  break  them,  is  not  necessarily  actual  in  the  least  de- 
gree.    Here  is  a  new  light  to  me :  this  is  what  it  is  that  '  external  ac- 
tions depend  upon  circumstances '  (we  say,  not  character);  I  say,  yes ; 
the  'real'  character.      This  view  of  the  real  is  at  the  bottom  of  this. 
"What  we  call  guilt,  what  our  conscience  deals  with,  is  real,  and  has  real 
punishment,  but  it  is  not  actual,  it  is  not  the  true  existence.      Guilt 
and  conscience  are  not  real ;  they  do  not  affect  the  true  Being  of  hu- 
manity. So  these  real  crimes  or  the  reverse  partake  of  the  unimportance 
of  the  real,  so  they  are  nothing  in  themselves,  but  wholly  subordinate 
and  having  value  in  reference  to  the  actual.     So  God  uses  them  for  the 
work  of  the  actual ;  redeems  man  by  them.     Now  the  difficulty  is  done 
away  of  God  as  the  author  of  sin.    The  mystery  and  difficulty  of  moral 
evil  is  cleared  away  in  yet  another  sense  :  moral  evil  (as  all  the  per- 
sonal) is  only  real.      It  is  curious  how  our  consciences  deal  only  with 
the  real :  the  actual  damnation  and  death  sit  lightly  enough  upon  it. 
So  that  this  connection  of  guilt,  and  ill-desert,  &c.,  on  wh  our  religion 
is  made  to  hang,  is  after  all  only  real ;  as  behovea  a  real  (unactual) 
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religion  ;  and  does  not  affect  the  true  Being  of  man  at  all.  It  is  the 
death  that  our  conscience  ignores,  that  Christ  came  at  once  to  reveal 
and  heal. 

So  too  all  our  good  actions  are  but  real,  and  are  of  no  value  or  con- 
sequence at  all,  save  as  evidences  and  proofs  of  an  actual  life.     Here  is 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  good  works;  and  all  doctrines   of  ethics  are 
utterly  valueless.     They  do  not  go  to  the  Being  of  things  ;  they  touch 
the  real  only.     So  all  seeing  the  point  of  the  Bible  in  its  morals  is  ut- 
ter non-perception ;  so   is  even  the  doctrine  that  is  strongly  hold  by 
some  of  the  best  Christians,  that  to  make  us  live  holy  lives  is  the 
end.     It   is   not    so ;  it    is  to  make  us  alive— to  raise  us  above   the 
real. 

I  think  I  see  'transmigration'  here  r  man  cannot  be  less  than  real ;  he 
must  he  either  actual  or  real,  the  negation  of  him   is  this  :  to  be  not 
this,  he  must  be  redeemed.     Death  can  take  us  out  of  the  real  only  by 
delivering  us  from  all  negation,  taking  us  truly  into  heaven ;  only  by 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.      There  can  be  no  less  existence  for  us  than 
this ;  that  is  very  certain.     Men's  instincts  here  are  good  :  it  is  not 
ceasing  to  be  in  our  sense;  clearly,  death  is  an  imagined  evil(i.e.  a  real 
one  only).      It  is  something  here  like  our  idea  of  having  a  principle 
merely — an  abstraction  or  a  '  thing ' — if  we  deny  personality.      There 
can  be  no  less  Being  than  personality  ;  there  is  no  such  existence  as  ab- 
straction or  inert  thing.     So  with  regard  to  death  ;  there  is  no  other 
not-being  than  this  personality — physicalness  (in  some  form).      Xever  ' 
fear ;  we  can  have  more  Being  though  we  cannot  have  less.  Our  ceasing 
to  be  real  must  be  our  being  actual ;  otherwise  all  ceasing  as  real  is 
merely  relative. 

As  by  the  words  we  apply  to  things,  we  assert  more  than  is  true  of 
the  material  things,  so  by  the  word  '  know '  we  mean  that  wh  is  not 
true  of  intellectual  knowing.     Man's  instinct  is,  that  knowledge  is  the 
remedy  for  all  evils ;  so  he  tries  to  know — 'really,'  i.  e.  intellectually. 
But  here  again  he  fails  (this  is  just  as  he  strives  to  satisfy  his  longings 
with  the  real),  because  this  is  not  the  true  knowing ;  this  also  is  an  il- 
lusion.    But  this  very  failure  leads  to  the  true  knowing  ;  it  is  a  true, 
wise  instinct.     It  will  come  in  due  time  to  actual  knowing  (not  the 
real  or  illusion):  the  true  actual  remedy  for  all  ill ;  the  source  of  the 
evil  being  actual.  And  it  will  come  through  the  intellect  too;  wh  shows 
the  fact  is  love,  is  sacrificing  self ;  and  then  it  is  done — the  evil  is  not. 
The  one  assertion  of  the  infinity  of  God,  that  all  Being  is  the  Divine, 
includes  all  this ;  that  the  sole  fact  is  love,  and  all  not  love  therefore, 
is  not  fact ;  and  if  perceived  or  felt,  is  illusion,  from  negation.     This  is 
all  involved,  it  is  axiomatic.  In  truth,  the  fact  is  ever  infinitely  simple; 
is  seen  to  be  involved  every  where  and  asserted  in  every  thing,  when 
once  it  is  seen  :  only  error  can  be  complex  or  difficult. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  people  for  making  too  much  of  the  material, 
but  for  not  making  enough  of  it ;  not  seeing  how  great  it  is ;  not  for  an 
excessive,  but  an  altogether  inadequate  regard,  not  in  amount,  but  in 
kind.     What  can  be  more  opposite?     Men  may  adopt  three  views  (1), 
that  there  is  a  material  and  an  actual  (spiritual),  both  truly  existing, 
and  necessarily  with  a  certain  antagonism  between  them  ;  this  leads 
rightly  to  asceticism.  (2),  that  there  is  only  the  material;  this  being  the 
true  existence  (or  at  least  to  us),  and  it  is  such  as  we  perceive  it. 
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There  is  (to  us)  no  actual.  This  is  positivism,  as  it  speaks.  (3),  that 
the  sole  true  existence  is  the  actual ;  and  that  this  material,  or  real,  is 
our  way  of  of  perceiving  it — actualism  (or  positivism  as  it  truly  is),  the 
practical  inference  being  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  real,  but  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  truly  actual,  if  we  could  see  it  aright  [to  get  at  the 
true  Being  by  leaving  out  the  negation].  Now  wh  is  the  best  doctrine, 
most  common  sense,  best  philosophy,  best  practice  f  Here  is  the  prac- 
tical relation  of  actualism  and  asceticism.  The  former  tries  to  leave  out 
a  negation  ;  the  latter,  to  ignore  and  rise  above — an  existence.  Actual- 
ism seeks  to  use  and  grasp  the  true  Being  of  the  physical :  asceticism 
seeks  to  despise  and  repudiate  it. 

See  in  positivism  a  trying  to  limit  and  exclude,  the  process  so  constant 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  of  first  trying  to  get  at  truth  by  way  of 
exclusion  ;  and  how  it  prepares,  though  the  very  opposite  of  the  true 
mode.     Yet  the  positivist  idea  is  quite  mine  in  this  :  that  this  present — 
this  real — is  the  object  [even  the  sole  object]  for  us.     But  I  say  the 
fact  of  it ;  he  says,  '  no,  as  it  appears  ;  never  mind  the  illusion  ;    philo- 
sophy has  toiled  at  that  in  vain,  it  only  shows  that  we  cannot  escape  it.' 
I  say,  philosophy  has  toiled  at  that  for  the  very  purpose  (unconscious) 
of  removing  it,  and  hasf  succeeded ;  she  has  freed  us  from  it,  has  shown 
us  the  subjective  element;  does  take  the  inertia  from  it  and  put  it 
in  us. 

I  feel  how  this  recognition  of  the  spiritual  as  the  fact,  the  real  as 
spiritual,  reveals  the  world;  how  it  gives  us  knowledge  of  it :  especial- 
ly that  doctrine  of  illusions.     What  a  different  consciousness  it  gives, 
the  realizing  that  all  this  wh  seems  real  to  us  is  illusion !    What  differ- 
ent men  it  would  make  us ;  what  a  different  attitude  altogether.     Just 
what  the  Xew  Testament  seeks  to  instil  into  us  ;  perfect  love,  with  ut- 
ter disregard  of  the  temporal.     Clearly  this  is  the  right  view  ;  on  what 
else  can  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  rest  ?  sacrifice  of  that  wh  is  real 
to  us ;  surely  it  is  not  the  true  real  we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice.       It 
is  that  doctrine  wh  necessitates  a  future  happy  heaven,  &c.,  all  the  sep- 
arate sensational  spiritual.  So  necessarily,  the  doctrine  that  this  material 
is  not  the  real  enters  into  positivism.    This  is  beautiful,  this  latent  con- 
nection.  The  positivist  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  (sacrifice  of  the  real)in- 
volves  the  ^philosophical  doctrine  of  the  relativeness  of  knowledge;  i.e. 
that  this  real  is  not  the  true  real.       This  is  the  profound  meaning  of  it. 
And  see  how  even  in  that  imperfect  and  negative  form,  love  grows  out 
of  it :  what  a  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the  tree,  this  fruit — the 
moral  demand  that  this  which  we  think  real  be  not  the  real.     Posit- 
ivism must  come  to  this  in  a  higher  affirmative  form ;    it  must  not  only 
assert   that  this  real  is  not  the  true  real  [as  it  does],  but  that  the 
true  real  is  the  moral  [the  spiritual,  properly  so  called].      How  else 
can  the  positivist  social  doctrine  stand  ?     We  have  to  see  that  this  sac- 
rifice, this  real  suffering,  so  real  to  us,  is  not  real,  but  as  an  illusion 
only  of  loss  and  evil,  is  really  good.     Self-sacrifice  cannot  be  real  loss, 
because  it  is  the  realest  good ;  it  cannot  be   at  once  really  evil  and 
really  good.     But  we  all  know  that  in  truest,  fullest  sense  it  is  really 
good.     Then   the  evil  must  be  illusion,  phenomenon  only,  not  fact ;  but 
see  what  follows:  this  same  loss  or  suffering  being  passively  endured,  oi 
not  from  self-sacrifice,  does  not  alter  its  nature,  it  cannot :  if  it  is  only 
phenomenal  or  illusory  in  the  one  case,  it  must  be  so  in  the  other.     So 
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we  may  therefore  say  of  all  possible  loss  and  suffering,  there  is  none 
wh  may  not  he  borne  by  self-sacrifice,  by  love,  and  therefore  be  really 
good.  So  necessarily  all  sacrifice,  all  suffering,  is  only  phenomenally  or 
illusorily  evil ;  i.  e.  illusion  when  thought  to  be  evil,  Thus  it  becomes 
most  clear  how,  to  make  suffering,  of  whatever  sort,  self-sacrifice,  is 
simply  to  escape  from  illusion,  and  to  know  the  fact. 

The  fact  of  loss  and  suffering  is  ever  good,  when  we  make  it  our  own 
by  self-sacrifice ;  then  we  know  the  fact,  that  is  all  the  difference.    We 
no  longer  believe  the  phenomenon  to  be,  but  understand  it,  know  what 
truly  is,  and  why  it  seems  as  it  does  to  us.     And  that  this  is  the  case 
is   clear  :  for  in  the  self-sacrifice  is  happiness — is  good,  the  only 
true  happiness ;  the  evil  is  not  [and  cannot  therefore  have  truly  been]. 
Most  certainly  the  fact  of  pain  is  good,  because  when  we  '  know  it,' 
'  comprehend  it,'  make  it  one  with  us,  our  own,  then  it  is  good.     It  was 
an  illusion  :  our  not  knowing  made  us  think  that  this  was  evil.     There 
is  most  enjoyment  even  in  self-sacrifice  ;  the  suffering  is  not  to  be 
named.     Why  should  we,  how  can  we,  shut  our  eyes  to  this :  and  re- 
fuse the  happiness,  the  heaven,  that  needs  no  waiting  for,  only  accept- 
ing.    The  affirmation  that  evil  is  an  illusion  is  the  expression  of  simple 
faith  and  piety,  of  the  moral  sense.    It  cannot  affirm  less,  it  is  only  the 
doctrine  of  the  future  realized  ;  that  all  evils  are  to  bo  made  right, 
God's  glory  seen  perfect,  there  will  be  no  evil  when  we  see  the  whole; 
that  it  is  evil  to  us  because  of  our   partial  view  ?  all  this  is  nothing 
else  than  that.     How  t^ie  doctrine  that  the  real  is  the  spiritual  unites 
all  in  one,  fulfills  all  instincts,  all  anticipations,  reconciles  all  feuds. 
Clearly,  to  say  the  spiritual  is  the  only  real,  is  not  to  deny  the  reality  of 
this  wh  we  perceive,  but  to  assert  its  spirituality  if  we  could  see  the 
fact  of  it ;  for  wh  the  way  is  so  beautifully  cleared  by  positivism ; 
proving  that,  as  it  is,  we  do  not  know  the  fact  of  it.    Therefore  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  fact  is  not  spiritual,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  not. 
Rather  is  not  the  evidence  overwhelming  that  it  is  ?      Let  us  leave  out 
all  philosophical  argumentative  proof :  does  not  the  moral  sense  de- 
mand it ;  the  doctrine  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  demonstrate  it  ?     I  say, 
all  that  any  men  with  large  deep  hearts  have  said,  finds  its  fulfillment 
in  this  unifying ;  it  makes  all  opposites  agree  ;  it  affirms  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  assert  the  present  and  the  real,  and  those  who  deny  it  and 
subordinate  it  to  the  spiritual.     It  is  a  common  misconception  makes 
the  opposition  here,  a  common  ignorance. 

It  is  very  interesting  to   see  that  these  doctrines  of  present  or  real, 
and  of  future  or  spiritual,  are  a  mere  illustration  of  that  old  law  and 
fact ;  the  opposites  from  limit,  and  destined  for  union.     So  how  vain 
our  anger,  our  fulminating  the  wrath  of  God.     It  must  have  been  so : 
even  'the  wrath  of  man  praises  Him.'  So  ever  the  removing  ignorance 
is  in  such  indentifying,  the  two  opposite  opinions  unite  when  and  be- 
cause that  which  answers  to  the  sensible  and  intellectual  worlds  are 
identified.     So  surely  this  religion  must  be  universal,  it  embraces  all 
that  opposes  itself  to  any  other  ;  what  impulse  can  withhold  men  from 
it :  all  is  here  for  wh  any  one  can  stipulate.     It  is  positivism,  without 
ignoring  and  violating  the  necessities  felt  by  those  who  affirm  a  higher 
spiritual  than  this  that  we  call  the  real :  it  is  piety,  as  opposed  to  posi- 
tivism, only  able  to  repudiate  that  wh  it  has  been  obliged  hitherto  to 
admit  to  be,  yet  to  deplore  as  opposite  to  itself.     It  is  a  breaking  down 
of  an  unwelcome  barrier,  and  permitting  to  all  hearts  that  full  asser- 
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tion  of  their  own  dearest  feeling — that  union  with  others  hitherto 
estranged,  for  wh  they  long.     For  all  men  long  for  union — to  be  one. 
This  indeed  is  what  makes  controversies  so  angry  :  men  are  angry  with 
that  wh  they  think  prevents  their  being  one,  and  they  hope  [here  is  the 
perpetual  error]  to  get  rid  ofth  is  by  denying  and  excluding — by  less;  it 
never  can  be  so,  but  only  by  affirming,  by  embracing,  by  more. 

With  regard  to  a  sensuous  illusion  we  might  say,  '  but  I  see  it,  I  feel 
it,'  &c.      Exactly  so  ;  but  why  do  you  feel  and  see  it  ?     If  you  act  on 
the  supposition  that  what  you  see  and  feel  is  the  fact,  you  will  incur 
loss  and  injury  and  disappointment,  pleasant  as  it  may  be  to  you  to  do 
so.       Just  so  is  it  with  respect  to  this  real  of  ours  wh  is  an  '  actual 
illusion ;'  i.  e.  is  to  our  true  actual  Being  as  such  an  illusion  would  be 
to  our  sensuous.     Think  here  of  Comte's  proof  that  this  is  not  the  true 
fact,  and  see  the  badness  of  his  position,  '  act  as  if  an  illusion  were  a 
verity  :'  is  it  not  self-condemned  ?     "What !  act  as  if  that  wh  certainly 
is  not,  were  ?     Clearly,  what  we  must  know  for  wise  action  is  not  what 
seems  to  us,  but  what  is.     Comte  talked  of  experience  :  what  does  all 
experience  more  testify  than  this ;  the  imperative  necessity  of  knowing 
what  truly  is  before  we  can  act  as  if  it  were :  all  experience  is  dead 
against  him,  it  does  not  do  to  act  on  appearances  but  on  facts,  however 
contrary  to  appearances  they  may  be. 

How  often  the  very  principles  of  the  'positive'  ethics  have  been  advo- 
cated and  announced,  over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  Stoics,  e.  g.  (as  well  as  Sophists,  &c.),  yet  it  has  ever  failed.    Now 
why  should  positivism  succeed :  what  difference  can  it  make  that  we 
now  know  a  few  things  scientifically  ?      It  does  not  alter  the  case  in 
the  least.     Yet  it  is  a  true  instinct  that  science  does  prepare  the  way 
for  the  true  social  doctrine,  &c.,  however  expressed  ;  it  does  so.     But 
that  is  by  doing  away  with  the  illusion  showing  us  the  fact.  Thus  science 
does  an  essential  work,  and  truly  helps  to  lay  the  basis  ;  it  removes  an 
obstruction.      Science  does  it ;  but  only  by  union  of  the  scientific  with 
the  spiritual ;  showing  us  the  fact  of  the  universe  as  love. 

How  gloriously  one  sees  all  the  evil  of  the  world  in  its  relation  to 
(Jod.     It  is  such  a  painful  mystery  to  us  how  God  can  permit  so  much 
evil  and  suffering  and  misery :  and  yet,  what  is  it  ?     God  does  right, 
loves;  the  universe  is  perfect,  in  good,  and  it  is  perceived  as  evil  by  us. 
What  should   He  alter,  the   good,  the  love,  because  we  perceive  it 
wrongly,  because  to  us  it  is  pain  and  evil,  we  not  knowing  the  fact  ? 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  alter;  nothing  but  our  subjective  condi- 
tion, our  ignorance  (not-love),  to  remove ;  and  that  He  does  by  Christ. 
It  is  all  perfectly  right:  and  it  must  take  just  so  much  time  ;  this  time, 
this  suffering,   this   evil,    this   wrong — it  is  all  nothing  but  God's 
removal  of  our  subjective  negation — God  making  us  to  Be',  creating  man. 
That  mystery  of  evil  is  solved  ;  it  is  perfectly  dissolved  in  glory,  like 
a  dark  mist  in  the  morning  beams.     There  is  no  mystery ;  the  fact  is 
known,  and  mystery  will  not  co-exist  with  fact.     But  then  why  the 
phenomenon  ?  here  the  intellect  will  help  us.     It  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  our  relation,  but  not  evil ;  only  good  when  the  fact  is  known. 
It  is  good  that  the  phenomenon  should  be,  answering  needful  purposes. 
Man   is   by   this   suffering;    love,   self-sacrifice,   could   not  be  if  it 
were  not. 

God  has  nothing  more  to  give  us  than  this  that  is  ;  there  is  nothing 
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more  for  us  to  get  but  life,  and  that  we  get  by  giving.     We  need  only  a 
subjective  change  to  see  this  that  we  have,  as  it  is,  not  to  have  more ; 
to  know  this  fact  or  Being  of  the  universe :  to  know  it,  to  be  it.     To 
know  God,  to  live,  to  be  Divine.     That  is  all  we  want :  that,  all  that 
can  be  added  to  us.       To  get  rid  of  the  negation  that  is  in  us,  this  is  the 
only  getting  that  is  of  any  worth. 

To  know  the  fact  is  to  see  how  the  phenomenon  is  to  us.  But  observe, 
this  ever  involves  a  perception  of  something  subjective — our  relation  ; 
for  it  is  on  that  the  phenomenon  depends.     Nay,  is  not  this  the  very  es- 
sence of  knowing  a  fact  (as  distinguished  from  a  phenomenon) ;  i.  e.  the 
perceiving  this  subjective  condition  that  causes  the  phenomenon  to  be  to 
us  ;  not  only  is  this  an  essential  condition,  it  is  the  main  fact  of  the  case? 
Think  of  any  discoveries,  in  electricity,  e.  g.  :  does  not  the  process  con- 
sist in  this  very  thing,  that  we  come  to  recognize  some  relation  of  ours 
wh  causes  the  thing  to  appear  to  us  as  it  does,  the  fact  being  such  ;  a 
recognition  therein  of  our  ignorance.     This  is  interesting :  it  is  not  that 
we  first  descover  the  fact ;  but  first  finding  out  that  the  phenomenon 
will  not  do,  we  come  to  recognize  some  condition  of  ourselves,  which 
causes  it  necessarily  so  to  appear  to  us  ;  and  this  gives  us  the  fact.       So 
all  scientific  interpretations  come   to  be    one  with  the  Copernican,  essen- 
tially the  same.  So  ever,  in  knowing,  our  subjective  relations  are  a  most 
essential  part,  ever  present  and  to  be  considered.     Probably  one  reason 
of  our  miserable  scientific  state  is  that  we  have  ignored  this  so  much. 
Now  this  being  so,  we  see  how,  in  respect  to  knowledge  of  the  actual,  so 
great  a  part  consists  in  recognizing  our  own  subjective  state.     And  here 
too,  in  respect  to  actual  knowing  or  moral  living,  we  see  surely  the  part 
borne  by  conscience ;  it  is  the  recognition  of  our  own  state,  that  is  the 
great  element  in  the  process. 

For  thinking  surely  this  is  the  great  requisite  :  to  free  ourselves  from 
the    idea    that    the    phenomenon   truly    is,    i.    e.  is    the  fact,    or   that 
the  fact  is  such  as  it  appears,  or  is  to  us.     What  we  have  to  find  out  is 
why  the  phenomenon  is  such ;  i.  e.  what  fact  causes  us  to  perceive  it : 
e.  g.,  in  chemistry ;  the  fact  certainly  is  not  such  an  union  of  different 
elements,  &c.,  but  then  what  is  it  that  we  perceive  as  such  ?  so  of  all. 
The  prospect  of  advance  thus  held  out  is  infinite :  knowing  that  our 
state  is  that  of  illusion  naturally  ;  namely,  thinking  that  that  which  is  to 
us  truly  is.     So  one   sees  science  aright.     The  oifice  of  intellect  to  re- 
move this  illusion  of  sense ;  and  of  moral  Being  to  remove  this  illusion 
of  intellect.     Then  for  the  way  of  doing  it ;  of  course  it  is  to  find  out 
first  what  appears,  or  what  is  to  us.    So  the  necessity  of  the  conformity 
of  theory  to  sense  well  appears,  when  we  see  its  business  is  to  show  why 
we  perceive   as   we  do,  what  fact  causes  it.     Thus  the   relation  of 
theory  and  interpretation  comes  to  be  seen  as  necessary.     We  first  take 
accurate  notes  of  what  we  perceive,  and  represent  it  in  the  best  way  we 
can,  as  if  it  were  the  fact :  this  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  phen- 
omenon as  the  fact  being  hypothesis,  a  necessary  process.     This  making 
hypothesis  is  the  nutrition;  it  may  be  done,  certainly  is  to  be  done,  with 
perfect  consciousness  of  its  nature  and  object.      Then  all  disputation 
ceases  necessarily  and  at  once,  when  people  misunderstand  the  object  and 
m    ning  of  this  mode  of  thought. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  moral ;  sinning  is  the  making  hypothesis,  acting 
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as  if  the  phenomenon  were   the  fact,  the  true  existence.     Man  sins  be- 
cause he  acts  as  under  the  illusion  that  the  phenomenon  is   the  true  ex- 
istence.    It  is  the  logical  result  of  the  reality  of  the  sensible  as  such. 
This  sin  (and  misery)  is  the  nutrition  ;   the  necessary  and  only  means  of 
getting  rid  of  our  illusion,  and  of  the  ignorance  from  which  it  springs. 
Man  is  not  so  wicked :  he   only  acts  consistently  with  his  illusion.     The 
evil  that  affects  him  is  death,  not  sin :  death  of  wh  sin  is  at  once  the  in- 
evitable fruit  of  the  needful  cure.       Our  passions  which  abuse  us  so  are 
the  fact  of  the  love  of  God  :  we  only  need  to  know  the  fact,  to  know 
Being,  to  be  delivered  from  our  illusion.     There  is  a  great  comfort  here; 
it  shows  that  the  most  sanguine  hopes  are  not  illusory. 

Intellectually,  for  thinking,  the  case  is  thus  :  We   have  to  show  the 
fact  that  causes  us  to  perceive  the  phenomenon.       And  ever  it  goes  on ; 
the  '  fact '  of  one  phenomenon  is  itself  but  another  phenomenon  ;  until 
we  come  to  the  true  Being,  to  fact  that  is  not  phenomenon.     Observe  ; 
the  entire  basis  of  this  is  laid  by  Comte,  in  his  doctrine  that  all  we  know 
is  not  true  fact,  but  phenomenon.       Now  do  his  arguments  avail  against 
my  position  ?     I  grant  the  necessary  subjective  element  in  perception  ; 
but  then  this  mental  life,  this  hypothesis  and  interpretation,  is  a  process 
expressly  for  eliminating  that  subjective  element.     That  is  the  idea,  use, 
and  nature  of  it.  And  as  it  is  clearly  a  process  of  development,  growth, 
or  increase,  it  is  manifestly  an  elimination  of  a  negation  that  is  accom- 
plished by  it.     So  advance  ever  involves  to  us  denial ;  denial  of  some- 
thing we  have  taken  to  Be.     Is  it  not  just  as  the  algebraical  processes 
are  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  (ignorance)?  i.  e.  the  unknown  sym- 
bol, the  result  of  ignorance.     Does  not  one  see  how  hypothesis  is  a  ne- 
gation ;  i.  e.  as  an  unknown  symbol  wh  simply  stands  for  this  f     There 
is  something,  I  know  not  what ;  it  affirms  ignorance  only,  because  Being 
is  ever  implied :  i.  e.  it  affirms  ignorance  in  a  certain  relation ;   the  rela- 
tion is  the  point  of  the  case.      It  is  ignorance  in  such  a  form  or  connec- 
tion ;  i.  e.  it  is  such  a  form  of  negation.     So  hypothesis  is  a  symbol  in 
this  sense — it  affirms  ignorance,  but  in  a  definite  manner,  as  it  were.  We 
have  to  learn  to  take  this  view  of  hypothesis,  to  make  science  and  meta- 
physics conscious  of  their  processes,  as  mathematics  is.     Hypothesis  is 
useful,  as  marking  out  the  relations  of  our  ignorance,  and  enabling  us  to 
work,  and  so  are  to  be  excluded.      This  is  ever  the  problem  :   get  rid  of 
the  hypothesis  or  hypotheses,  the  definite  unknown.     But  this  is  to  be 
done  only  by  getting  rid  of  the  ignorance,  by  interpreting  the  symbols 
or  hypotheses  ;  i.  e.  by  knowing  the  facts.     Will  it  not  be  beautiful  to 
use  hypotheses  so  as  to  know  the  use  and  meaning  of  them,  not  to  be 
embarrassed,  thinking  as  we  seem  to  do  sometimes  that  the  thing  to  be 
done  is  not  to  interpret  and  exclude,  but  to  maintain.    All  such  'ultimate 
properties  '  are  simply  such  symbols  ;  all  entities  :  the  extension  of  the 
law  ofcause  and  effect,  the  getting  rid  of  entities,  is  interpreting  and  ex- 
cluding symbols,  it  is  seeing  the  fact,  getting  rid  of  a  word.    The  'mean- 
ing' of  the  word  marks  its  relations,  as  x,  y,  z,  &c.,  do.      Now  that 
all  these  primary  qualities,  properties,  entities,  &c.  (all  hypotheses  in 
fact),  answer  to  such  symbols  is  evident ;  they  are  onr  inventions : 
clearly  so,  they  are  put  in  to  fill  up  a  gap  just  like  an  x  or  y.      They 
have  and  can  have  no  true  existence ;  they  spring  from  us  wholly.  This 
is  too  obvious  :  it  is  also,  though  very  imperfectly,  recognized  in  our 
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science.     Observe  here  too,  how  it  follows  that  all  the  scientific,  all  the 
intellectual,  is  also  but  symbol,  but  hypothesis,  as  indeed  it  is  found,  it 
ending  in  ultimate  (material)  facts  and  properties.     What  a  miserable 
mockery  this  seems  after  its  early  promise ;  a  dawn  so  glorious  to  end  in 
such  a  midday  darkness  :  a  little  '  comfort,'  leaving  us  so  miserable ;  but 
it  does  not  end.     Nay,  even  so  must  all  that  be  wh  only  answers  to  our 
moral  sense,  all  that  is  personal,  that  has  negation  in  it.     Only  love  is 
fact.     [Here  note  how  my  statement '  there  are  two  forms  of  material 
action '  is  rectified.     It  should  be,  of  course  :  that  they  are  perceived,  or 
appear  to  us  or  under  these  forms.] 

By  hypothesis,  the  form  of  the  unknown  fact,  its  relations  are  as  it 
were  marked  out  and  defined.    It  is  like  constructing  the  equation  with 
the  unknown  symbols  :  so  we  get  to  recognize  the  condition  wh  it  must 
fulfill.   Thus  we  gain  the  means  of  solving  (interpreting,  excluding  the 
symbol  by  means  of  the  'known,'  the  fact).     Now  the  thing  to  remem- 
ber in  respect  to  hypothesis  is  just  this,  that  it  is  only  the  form  or  re- 
lations or  conditions  that  are  so  given,  not  the  fact,  but  only  a  mental 
construction  determining  the  form  of  the  unknown  fact ;  a  negation  or 
'  want,'  of  such  a  form.         This  is  the  very  idea  of  our  humanity  :  this 
manhood  is  a  negation  or  want  of  such  a  form  ;  so  that  thereby  there 
shall  be  fact  or  Being  of  such  form.     This  humanity  is  hypothesis  .(and 
by  absence  of  the  fact  or  'being' )  and  see  how  the  form  is  ever  by  action 
in  least  resistance :  other  Being  determines  the  form  of  this,  and  the 
Being  in  this  form  is  by  the  same  also.   Then  the  moral  evil  is  that  this 
negation  of  such  form  is  taken  for  the  fact,  and  action  is  accordingly. 
As  all  mental  and  intellectual  wrong  is  action  as  if  the  phenomenon 
truly  were,  or  as  if  the  fact  is  as  it  appears ;  i.e.  putting  hypothesis  for 
fact,  not  recognizing  that  it  is  the  limiting,  the  '  form '  of  a  negation, 
so  all  moral  wrong  is  action  as  if  the  hypothesis — the  negative  or  phy- 
sical— wh  is  mere  negation  so  limited  or  in  definite  (e.  g.  human)  form, 
were  the  fact :  regarding  it,  self-seeking. 

See  here  the  beauty  of  the  old  proverb  about  hypotheses  marking  our 
ignorance.     Mentally,  as  morally,  this  is  what  we  want;  to  see  that 
'  hypothesis  '  is  not  the  fact  but  negation,  and  so  to  act  as  to  put  the 
fact  in  place  of  it.    Now  why  is  the  acting  as  if  this  negation  were  the 
fact,  necessary  ?     It  is  for  the  nutrition.     Just  as  the  mathematician 
uses  his  spmbol;  works  with  it  as  if  it  were  the  fact.  This  is  as  sin  and 
all  error  and  wrongness,  and  for  the  same  purpose.     All  this  has  no 
value  in  itself,  it  exists  only  for  the  exclusion  of  the  negation  ;  this 
done,  it  is  wholly  cast  aside.     So  also  all  this  physical  action,  it  is  of 
no  value  at  all,  only  to  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  the  negation,  to  self- 
sacrifice,  to  redeem  man  ;  for  this  the  world  exists — physical,  material, 
and  mental,  all  alike. 

As  a  person  who  is  not  content  to  be  unhappy  cannot  be  happy,  so  a 
person  who  is  not  content  to  be  ignorant  cannot  truly  know.   For  other- 
wise, as  the  one  grasps  after  happiness  (enjoyment),  i.  e.  indulges  him- 
self, sins,  errs,  and  so  is  miserable  :  so  the  other  grasps  after  knowing, 
(makes  hypotheses)  and  so  errs.    Yet  this  in  each  case  is  the  nutrition. 
So  the  contentment  is  obtained;  so  the  self  is  sacrificed ;  that  quiet 
giving  up  hypotheses  and  seeing  fact,  is  self-sacrifice  in  the  intellectual. 
For  this  trying  to  get,  this  not-contentment  with  not  knowing,  with  not 
enjoying,  is  from  ignorance  ;  i.  e.  it  is  from  illusion,  not  recognizing 
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that  we  have  and  know  the  fact :  we  think  we  have  not  happiness  and 
knowledge,  when  we  truly  have. 

This  world  (in  our  idea)  being  so  evil,  so  mysterious,  is  in  truth  its 
being  absurd  to  our  moral  sense ;  and  this  is  evidence  and  proof  suffi- 
cient that  it  is  to  be  seen  differently :  we  are  to  see  the  fact  true  and 
right  to  the  moral  sense ;  that  shall  show  us  how  we  come  to  perceive 
this  phenomenon  as  we  do. 

Do  I  not  see  this  first   inventing  a  separate  intelligible    or  spiritual 
world,  and  asserting  that  it  alone  is  truly  real ;  the  sensible  (or  mate- 
rial) shew  and  illusion,  &c.;  and  then  making  one  ?     Is  not  this  the 
same  thing  with  suppressing  the  instinct  and  then  re-asserting  it  in 
fuller,  truer  sense  ?     So  the  '  invention  of  separate '  answers  to  antici- 
cipation,  and  is  in  truth  denial.     I  affirm  the  instinct ;  that  this  wh  we 
sensibly  perceive  is  the  very  fact ;  only  I  affirm  it  in  higher  sense  than 
before  in  our  ignorance.     The  affirmation  of  a  separate  intellectual  or 
spiritual  is  denial  of  the  true  reality  of  this  ;  it  is  anticipation ;  and  in 
all  anticipation,  therefore,  there  must  be  an  element  answering  to  this 
separate  spiritual.     The  instinct,  the  belief  of  the  sensible,  is  suppressed 
because  it  will  not  do,  as  we  know ;  then  a  separate  is  invented  as 
the  only  truly  existing.     Then  the  instinct  is  re-affirmed  in  higher, 
fuller  sense,  that  this  perceived  is  the  truly  existing,  but  one  with  the 
opposite  now ;  not  as  we  thought  it,  but  more.     So  'truly'  it  is  demand 
for  more  suppresses  the  instinct. 

The  self  is  exactly  an  empty  form,  a  form  of  negation,  to  be  filled  by 
Being :  Being  must  be  there,  and  such,  because  of  the  '  not.'     So  I  see 
where  there  is  a  self  there  must  be  self-sacrifice ;  it  exists  only  for 
this.     It  cannot  be  otherwise :  every  self  must  sacrifice  itself,  every  ne- 
gation be  excluded.     It  is  the  fact  of  God's  Being.     This  is  creation  : 
man  only  is  in  sacrificing  himself.    Think  now,  of  this  self-sacrifice :  it 
is  sacrifice  of  self,  but  not  by  self,  and  cannot  be.     Self-sacrifice  is  ne- 
cessarily God's  act — God  in  us  :  '  ]N"o  more  I,  but  Christ.'     Self  is  de- 
stroyed by  God ;  negation  excluded,  not  by  itself,  but  by  Being. 

Think  how  much  we  achieve  now  by  obeying  laws  ;  yet  this  is  only 
giving  up  self,  i.  e.  the  sensible  or  phenomenon ;  not  regarding  or  acting 
according  to  the  phenomenon  or  how  it  is  to  us.  How  much  might  be 
done  by  regarding  the  moral ;  yet  it  is  only  the  same.  What  a  new  and 
glorious  world  it  gives  us — the  giving  up  this,  seeing  it  as  negation  ! 
"What  a  fact  it  is,  and  not  only  so  but  what  a  glorious  test  that  is  of  the 
thinkers,  philosophers,  martyrs :  all  one— one  work,  one  fact,  one  re- 
demption. 

"Why  shd  it  not  be  easy  for  men  to  do  right,  instead  of  this  great 
struggle,  under  sense  of  duty  only,  and  against  such  temptation  ?     It 
must  be  so  if  ever  he  is  to  be  truly  saved  :  his  salvation  must  consist 
in  this  very  thing.      It  wd  be  easy  for  him  if  he  knew  ;  it  is  his  being 
nnder  illusion  that  makes  it  so  difficult.     It  is  like  all  other  things; 
difficult,  till  the  nature  of  the  case  is  seen.      Ignorance  is  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty. 

How  man  suffers  his  intellect  to  do  violence  to  his  moral  nature,  finds 
this  world  so  dark  and  sad,  and — this  is  the  saddest  point — his  great 
consolation  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  way  opened  for  escape  from  so 
much  misery ;  that  men  may  take  care  of  themselves  if  they  will !  How 
deeply  that  wretchedness  is  ingrained  in  our  religion,  that  we  think  so 
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much  of  pain.    Our  Christianity  making  men  think  more  of  damnation, 
necessarily  makes  us  think  so  much  of  suffering;  it  puts  that  as  the  great 
fact  hefore  us,  and  so  unmans  us.     Thus  we  are  vastly  worse  than  the 
ancients,  who   gave  freer  play  to  that  most  distinctively  human  of  in- 
stincts, that  of  despising  pain,  almost  the  first  demand  in  a  true,  strong, 
great  character.     First  get  over  the  fear  of  pain,  then  some  good  may 
•come  to  you — this  is  the  true  philosophy  of  human  nature.  But  we  say, 
'  Be  afraid  of  pain  ;  so  you  may  save  your  soul.'    It  is  a  miserable  state 
we  are  in,  between  two  fires.      Truly  to  he  redeemed  is  to  be  redeemed 
from  fear  of  pain ;  for  fear  of  pain  and  self-regard  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.     Fear  of  pain  is  the  source  of  all  temptation.     Nor  is  it  any 
better  to  say  that  it  is  the  hope  of  happiness,  rather ;  for  the  two  are 
one.     Desire  of  happiness  (any  other  than  utter  self-sacrifice)  is  only 
fear  of  pain.     I  say  this  doctrine  of  ours  of  salvation,  making  us  regard 
pain  so  much,  makes  temptation  so  strong ;  this  wh  is  cultivated  in  us 
is  the  very  strength  of  sin.     So  life  is  such  a  toil  and  struggle  for 
Christians :  it  must  be  hard  for  them  to  practice  virtue  for  they  are 
afraid  of  pain.     Their  very  light  is  turned  to  darkness  ;  the  medicine 
that  is  given  them  takes  away  their  strength. 

Man  shd  use  his  moral  strength  to  see  the  intellectual  differently,  and 
give  it  its  due  place  and  authority.     That  intellectual  view  wh  denies 
the  moral  sense,  and  compels  it  to  find  its  scope  in  something  different 
from  this,  is  certainly  wrong,  because  in  such  relation  to  the  moral. 
This  is  the  position  :  this  wh  appears  to  my  intellect  is  cei'tainly  true  ; 
is  such  as  it  appears.     So  the  poor  moral  sense  has  to  do  the  best  it  can. 
Just  so  was  the  intellect  subordinated  in  ancient  Greece,  wh  we  think 
Bospeculative:  it  was  sense  lording  it  over  intellect  then,  just  as  intel- 
lect over  the  moral  sense  now ;  and  we  have  the  appearance  of  being  so 
spiritual,  perhaps,  because  we  invent  a  spiritual   to  wh   we  give  pre- 
eminence over  the  material.     But  there  is  a  better  time  coming  for  this 
moral  sense ;  when,  having  dominion  over  the  world,  it  shall  no  longer 
go  about  like  a  spirit  cast  out,  seeking  where  to  find  a  habitation. 

It  is  a  great  want  of  ours,  a  great  defect,  that  we  regard  the  personal 
so  emphatically,  not  humanity  or  man.     It  goes  with  our  thinking  this 
is  man's  true  life.     Christ  loved  the  world,  died  to  redeem  man.  He  re- 
garded humanity,  and  we  do  not ;  this  is  a  chief  difference  between  us. 
We  think  of  our  '  fellow  men.'     Comte  is  so  excellent  here :  it  is  this 
regard  to  humanity  that  makes  his  scheme  glorious  in  spite  of  itself. 
And  what  an  instinct  it  is  :  no  youth  or  maiden  is  without  it ;  it  is 
only  suppressed  in  us.     It  is  needful  that  all  man's  instincts  should  be 
suppressed  (even  as  that  he  himself  shd  be  dead),  but  this  proves  no- 
thing against  them.     There  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  that  is  the 
fact  throughout  all  Nature.     The  instinct  is  none  the  less  true  because 
it  must  be  'redeemed'  by  virtue  of  its  imperfection.  The  denial  is  only 
for  the  affirmation.     This  puts  in  its  right  place  the  denial  of  our  power 
of  true  knowing.     This  instinct  must  be  denied  also. 

It  may  be  good  what  R says  (Eeply  to  Newman)  respecting  the 

sensible  infallibly  pushing  aside  the  spiritual.      It  is  so  and  it  ought  to 
be.     This  sensible  is  the  only  fact,  but  the  remedy  is  to  seek  and  know 
the  fact  of  it,  making  the  sensible  not  oppose  but  subserve  the  spiritual. 
There  is  no  other  help ;  all  other  aids  are  mere  artificial  contrivances, 
the  best  thing  about  wh  is  that  they  do  consciously  fail.  This  deadness 
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and  dullness  wh  Christian  people  complain  of  is  not  an  evil ;  this  is  re- 
demption. If  it  were  not  for  this  how  shd  they  find  out  their  ignorance  ? 
How  strangely  vain  is  that  idea  that  the  authoritative  book,  established 
by  intellectual  proofs,  can  be  of  any  avail  ?  Why,  the  sensible  opposes 
the  intellectual  as  much  as  the  spiritual.  We  have  to  '  look  '  at  the 
things  unseen. 

That  wh  is  cannot  cease  to  be,  or  not  be ;  but  that  wh  is  perceived  or 
felt  (phenomenon)  may  be  known  not  to  be  :  i.  e.  to  be  illusion.      How 
much  Paul  (and  the  New  Testament  writers)  seemed  to  feel  that,  when 
they  said  that  this  world  was  transient,  temporal,  passing  away.     It 
was  enough  for  them  ;  they  seemed  to  have  known  that  they  there  denied 
its  Being.     That  wh  does  not  cease  is  necessarily  Divine.      But  this  is 
the  fact  of  Nature. 

In  all  that  is  merely  intellectual  (as  in  that  which  is  material)  there 
is  pleasure  only  in  the  attaining ;  no  permanent  satisfaction  in  that  wh 
is  attained.  There  is  no  true  '  good '  in  intellectual  knowing.  It  is 
most  rapturous  to  discover  or  to  learn  ;  but  when  you  know  you  are  just 
where  you  were  :  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  it.  It  is  exactly  like  get- 
ting money.  This  is  very  striking  :  it  is  the  case  with  all  that  is  phy- 
sical ;  and  is  not  the  explanation  of  it  partly  in  what  Butler  notes,  that 
all  our  '  passions '  are  truly  a  going  out  of  ourselves  :  the  giving,  that  is 
the  pleasure — when  that  is  over,  all  is  over.  And  why  it  is  thus  un- 
satisfactory surely  is  because  it  is  not  the  true  giving  or  going  out  of 
ourselves,  but  only  phenomenal.  It  is  such  to  us,  but  not  in  fact;  so  it  is 
happiness  to  us,  it  is  felt  as  pleasure,  but  it  is  not  the  true  fact  of  hap- 
piness, as  is  proved  by  its  ceasing.  It  cannot  Be  or  it  could  not  cease ; 
that  is  the  form  of  happiness  without  the  fact,  perceived  by  us 'as  if  it 
were  the  fact. 

But  this  is  most  interesting :  these  passions,  as  I  have  said,  are  truly 
the  love  of  God  (Being),  they  are  the  forms  of  it ;  but  the  forms  would 
not  be  if  the  fact  were  not.     [All  not-being  thus  resolves  itself  into 
not-knowing.]     We  do  not  know  the  fact  wh  is  these  passions,  so  to  us 
they  are  empty  forms  only — forms  of  negation  (hypotheses).  They  have 
to  be  filled  with  the  fact,  like  all  hypotheses  ;  the  negation  excluded  ; 
instead  of  inert  they  have  to  be  actual.     As  I  say,  these  things  must 
be  more  to  us,  no  more  illusions  but  known  facts  (thus  perceived).     So 
one  begins  to  see  the  meaning  of  this  personal  life.     All  these  passions 
and  necessities  which  are  to  us  imperatively  self-regard,  these  are  the 
forms  to  be  filled  by  self-sacrifice  :  the  hypotheses,  without  which  we 
could  not  know  the  fact,  destined  to  continue  as  the  phenomena,  but 
only  as  phenomena  ;  the  fact  to  us  being  quite  other. 

Inasmuch  as  the  negation,  the  not,  must  be  relative,  it  is  simple  that 
every  negation  must  be  negation  in  a  certain  form — of  certain  '  Being.' 
So  one  sees  the  connection  of  form  with  the  negation  better :  there  ia 
no  negation  wh  is  not  in  a  certain  form ;  i.  e.  as  phenomenon  or  hypo- 
thesis.    Tho'  we  must  not  attribute  true  existence  to  the  phna,  e.  g. 
this  material  world,  ourselves  included ;  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
not  what  exists,  but  what  we  perceive  from  the  action  on  us  of  the 
eternal.     They  are  as  hypotheses ;  as  the  motion  of  the  sun  ;  not  truly 
existing  in  any  sense,  but  only  perceived  by  virtue  of  our  relation  to  a 
fact  wh  is  quite  other.     This  material  is  not  truly  the  spiritual ;  the 
fact  is  in  it,  causes  this  to  be  to  us,  but  it  is  not  it.     This  material  i* 
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the  material — what  we  perceive  it,  and  as  such  nothing  more.  As  a 
phenomenon  it  is  such  as  we  perceive  it ;  not  any  mysterious  unknown 
exi&tence.  I  can  so  far  agree  with  Berkeley  ;  this  sensible  world  exists 
only  in  a  mind :  its  existence  is  in  heing  perceived,  as  every  other  phn. 
Thus  I  embody  the  admittedly  impregnable  part  of  his  argument.  Then 
for  the  question,  u'hy  is  it  perceived  ?  this  is"  the  point :  here  he  clearly 
fails.  This  world  is  such  as  we  perceive  it,  the  '  self,'  and  all ;  i.  e.  it 
is  a  mental  phn,  a  personal  phn,  a  '  state  of  consciousness '  if  we  like. 

But  the  fact  wh  causes  this  phn,  this  state  (and  succession)  of  conscious- 
ness— what  is  this  ?     Surely  it  is  the  redemption  of  man  ;  how  natural, 
and  in  truth  how  necessary,  that  that  should  consist  exactly  in  such 
states  of  consciousness  ;   and  his  being  under  illusions  and  delivered 
from  them :  being  made  to  know  thro'  ignoranoe,  to  be  thro'  negation, 
to  act  thro'  inertia,  to  love  thro'  selfishness  ;  all  this  is  being  created 
from  not-being — it  is  the  life,  the  Being  of  the  universe,  of  God,  given 
to  him,  raising  him  out  of  his  death.     That  all  this  world  shd  be  found 
to  be  states  of  cousciousness :   what  so  natural,  when  we  know  that  the 
fact  is  only  this  ;  it  is  just  what  it  shd  be,  and  just  such  states  of  con- 
sciousness too,  just  such  are  the  adapted  ones  ;  to  make  man  alive  only 
such  consciousness  could  or  would  suffice.     So  we  have  this  world  in 
its  right  place  :  it  is  not  real,  it  is  phn  only :  states  of  consciousness ; 
and  here  is  our  error,  that  we  think  it  real  apart  from  us. 

We  deceive  ourselves,  and  fall  into  no  end  of  snares  and  misfortunes 
by  acting  by  these  states  of  consciousness  as  if  they  were  true  facts 
apart  from  us  [not  external  to  our  bodies,  that  is  another  thing].    It  is 
similar  to  our  putting  the  names  for  the  causes  of  phna :  gravitation, 
e.  g.  for  the  fact  or  cause  of  bodies  approaching : — Gravitation  is  a  mere 
idea  ;  clearly  we  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  fact  existing  apart  from  our- 
selves and  get  our  intellectual  relations  all  wrong :  just  as  treating 
these  phna  or  states  of  consciousness — the  material  world — as  a  fact  and 
'  cause,'  we  get  our  practical  life  all  wrong.     "We  shall  think  rightly  (so 
far)  when  we  see  all  these  primary  properties  to  be  mere  ideas  or  men- 
tal states  of  ours ;  we  ehall  act  rightly  when  we  see  all  this  material  as 
merely  conscious  states  of  ours  ;  and  they  will  not  bear  to  be  treated  as 
anything  else.     They  have  their  use  and  their  necessity,  but  it  is  not 
such. 

Now  seeing  this  material  as  states  of  consciousness  (which  all  sound 
thought  pronounces  it  to  be),  the  statement  that  that  wh  exists  is  not 
such  as  we  perceive,  means  simply  that  this  wh  we  perceive  does  not 
exist.        It   is   no    matter  to    assert  that  something  else  exists, 
whether  more  or  less  like  it ;  it  still  remains  that  this  wh  we  perceive 
is  a  '  state  of  consciousness.'     And  indeed,  this  assertion  of  something 
existing  wh  corresponds  more  or  less  nearly  with  that  wh  we  perceive — 
the  asserting  that  as  the  true  real,  as  if  it  were  something  behind  or  in 
these  things,  with  them  in  the  same  space  and  relations ;  and  that  our 
perception  is  truly  of  the  real  but  not  exactly  corresponding  to  it,  still 
clinging  to  the  percept  as  the  cause  of  the  perception — I  say  this  is  the 
very  same  error  as  Berkeley's  ;  it  is  just  sudh  an  assumption ;  it  is  an 
a  priori  procedure  instead  of  an  induction.       "WTiat  is  the  cause  of  our 
'  states  of  consciousness '  shd  surely  be  held  an  open  question  to  be  set- 
tled by  legitimate  examination,  not  by  assertion.  Now  that  it  is  settled 
that  the  idea  of  the  true  existence  of  that  wh  is  perceived  is  an  illusion, 
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do  not  let  us  rush  blindly  into  another  assumption  as  much  like  it  as 
possible,  lest  we  only  change  one  illusion  for  another.     People  do  not 
seem  to  see  what  is  involved  in  the  statement  that  the  fact  of  the  ma- 
terial world — what  it  truly  is — is  unknown  to  us.     I  say  the  cause  of 
all  these  states  of  consciousness,  of  the  entire  physical  experience,  is  the 
redemption  of  man;  and  that  we  are  under  the  illusion  that  we  are,  be- 
cause this  fact  is  unknown  to  us.     This  answers  all  the  demands  of  the 
case. 

Seeing  this  material  as  states  of  consciousness  removes  many  difficulties 
respecting  its  relation  to  and  dependence  upon  the  spiritual :  of  course 
that  must  be  what  it  depends  upon.     The  reluctance  of  men  to  accept 
'spiritual  cause  for  physical  effect '  has  no  more  basis,  and  miracles  are 
clear  enough.     Thus  seeing  the  relation  of  the  material  world  to  the 
fact,  I  see  that  I  am  in  a  better  relation  to  Pantheism,  and  quite  free 
from  confounding  '  the  universe  '  with  God.     Still  I  assert  that  the  sole 
fact  is  God  ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact,  it  is  our  state  of  consciousness  pro- 
duced by  unknown  fact.     Now  our  pursuit  of  these  '  things '  is  like 
men's  reliance  on  hypotheses ;  it  means  attachment  to  truth  :  they  cling 
to  it  because  it  appears  to  them  true.   So  our  passions  mean  attachment 
to  and  desire  for  God ;  we  cling  to  the  material  only  because  it  appears 
to  us  the  fact.     It  is  not  wrong  design,  man  does  not  seek  to  be  wicked. 
Sin  is  fair  to  look  at :  men  are  not  wicked  for  the  sake  of  being  so,  but 
they  do  what  seems  good  to  them,  and  find  themselves  so  evil.  The  child 
only  learns  his  wickedness  by  doing  wrong. 

It  is  striking  how  much  Copernicus' s  interpretation  has  done  for  the 
possibility  of  philosophy.     Surely  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
until  he  had  shown  this  subjective  law.  Can  we  trace  the  same  service 
to  Newton  ?     I  think  some  day  we  may.      How  this  shows  the  deeper 
actuality  and  relations  of  this  material :  how  else  should  this  be  the 
image  of  all  ? 

With  regard  to  free-will,  &c.,  it  is  no  difficulty  when  ve  see  that  it 
is  man's  necessary  condition  to  be  under  illusion.     "We  confess  our  ig- 
norance here  :  then  it  follows  that  we  must  be  under  illusion.     This 
consciousness  of  freedom  must  be  one  :  there  is  no  true  freedom  where 
there  is  duty,  only  where  there  is  perfect  love.     The  law  is  bondage  : 
'  When  the  law  came  (duty)  sin  revived,  and  I  died.'     So  all  this  idea 
about  the    certainty  of  consciousness  is    mere   absurdity ;    it   may 
show  indeed  what  it  is  right  for  us  to  think  ;  that  is  another  point, 
and  it  is  the  true  position  to  assume,  doubtless  our  consciousness  shd 
guide  our  opinions  ;  but  then  these  do  not  answer  to  fact,  they  form 
nutrition  for  removal   of  ignorance,  and  thereby  of  illusion.     The  re- 
moval of  actual  ignorance  (selfishness  or  not-love)  removes  the  illusion, 
the  feeling  that  self  is  the  fact :  love  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  not.     So 
men  have  been  actually  delivered  from  this  illusion  all  along,  tho'  not 
speculatively. 

Nothing  can  possibly  fail,  because  the  sole  true  end  or  object  is  re- 
demption of  man,  and  this  is  attained  ever  and  for  ever,  and  with  no 
exception,    in  good  and  evil,  in  each  largest  and  each  most  trivial 
thing. 

It  is  curious  how  it  is  the  regarding  self,  thinking  about  self,  that 
puts  all  wrong ;  it  is  the  source  of  the  discomfort  and  distress  of  the 
painfully  good  people.     It  would  be  all  removed  by  their  leaving  off 
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thinking  of  self  at  all,  or  what  might  be  in  it,  or  happen  to  it ;   seeing 
that  it  is  not  the  fact,  hut  the  negation.      The  woman  in  her  natural 
love  parts    with    these  thing?,  &c.,  hut  she  does    not   part   with  her 
self  (we  see  this  by  the  miserable  perversion  to  wh  she  is  so  constantly 
subject).      E.  g.,  in  the  most  unselfish  love,  that  of  mother  for  child, 
there  is  not  any  virtue,  no  goodness  (it  is  in  animals  the  same).     So  in 
true  love,  we  do  not  have  God,  we  are  one  with  Him :  it  is  truly  to  be 
God.     This  is  the  Bible  statement :  so  we  do  actually  give  up  self.  To 
be  one,  says  the  Bible  ;  to  possess,  say  we.      Thus  is  our  marriage  so 
imperfect,  it  is  not  the  true  love,  it  is  possessing,  not  being  one ;  this  is 
why  it  falls  so  short.     This  is  not  true  marriage,  it  is  not  true  union 
of  two  in  one :  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  is  one  with  Him.  There 
is  a  meaning  here  in  that  '  one  flesh.'     The  union  is  not  true  union.    To 
be  one  is  marriage,  to  be  freed  from  self,  not  to  possess  another,  but  to 
give   ourselves.     Thus  there  is  new  beauty  in  not  marrying  in  heaven  ; 
not  such  marriage ;  the  true  marriage  excludes  all  such  counterfeits. 
We  do  not  see  that  not  to  have,  not  to  enjoy,  can  be  anything  so  good : 
if  we  had,  Christ  need  not  have  died  for  us 

We  might  point  out  to  the  opponents  of  Christianity  how  greatly 
they  are  mistaken  if  they  think  that  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  is 
from  Christ.     It  is  He  denies  it :  shows  the  fact  of  it  and  the  redemp- 
tion.    The  sages  of  old  did  not  believe  in  any  making  of  bad  men  good, 
only  Christ  revealed  that,  how  it  could  be  done,  and  He  by  doing  it. 
Only  He  showed  how  the  self  could  be  got  out  of  a  man.    Even  as  the 
hypothesis  ever  is  denied  by  showing  the  fact ;  the  '  material  world,' 
e.  g.,  by  showing  the  fact ;  i.  e.  the  redemption.     No  wonder  it  im- 
presses us  so  wonderfully,  is  to  us  so  full  of  overpowering  emotion,  infin- 
ite benefit,  beauty  and  marvelous  meaning  ;  how  should  it  be  otherwise 
if  this  be  the  fact  of  it  ?     It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  future  sensa- 
tional damnation  rests  on  precisely  the  same  foundation  as  the  'real  ex- 
istence '  of  this  material ;  they  are  exactly  parallel,  necessarily  hypoth- 
eses, from  not  seeing  the  fact.    This  torment  must  be  to  us,  i.  e.  to  our 
belief,  until  we  see  the  eternal,  the  true  damnation.     So  this  material 
till  we  see  the  redemption,  i.  e.  the  death  and  the  saving  from  it.     It 
is  odd  that  the  materialist  affirmation  is  ever  the  same  as  that  of  future 
torments. 

The  basis  of  the  difference  between  Comte's  negative  doctrine  and 
the  actual  is  just  this,  that  he  takes  the  physical  Being  of  man  for  the 
fact,  and  seeks  its  development,  the  other  holds  it  to  be  negation  and 
looks  to  its  destruction,  man's  deliverance  from  it,  his  redemption.  Now 
is  there  not  here  evidence  how  this  physical  is  negation  ?     See  this  in 
this  result:  how  Comte  was  obliged  to  deny;  and  say, 'we  cannot  know  the 
fact.'     No  :  we  have  put  a  negation  for  the  fact,  i.  e.  practically  ;  all 
hinges  upon  this. 

Those  who  have  speculated  on  Being  seem  to  have  failed  by  trying  to 
trace  some  physical  passive  necessity,  instead  of  rising  to  the  actual,  to 
love.     There  is  no  reason  for  things  but  love.     The  'will  of  God,'  as  it 
is  used,  does  not  rightly  answer  the  purpose  ;  it  does  not  escape  from 
the  inert ;  it  is  still  physical.      We  have  for  fact  that  wh  has  negation 
in  it,  and  this  is  what  prevents  satisfaction.     The  fact  must  bo  love 
and  only  so  to  us :  then  we  know. 

The  '  end,'  or  will,  or  design  of  God  respecting  men  is  not  that  they 
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should  be  happy  in  our  sense,  but   that  they   shd  sacrifice  self,  should 
love ;  i.  e.  should  be  made  alive.  'God  willeth  not  that  any  man  should 
perish  :'  this  is  the  will  of  God,  and  it  is  fulfilled;  men  do  not '  perish,' 
they  are  all  made  to  love,  made  alive,  and  if  not  '  before  death,'  why, 
how  clear  is  the  case;  viz.,  that   death  is  not  what  we  take  it  for. 
Death  is  no  interruption  to  the   redemption  of  men ;  nothing  is  more 
interesting,  more  instructive,  more  amusing,  in  truth,  than  the  way  we 
have  regarded  death :   of  all  illusions  of  the  senses  I  expect  this  is  the 
silliest,  that  physical  death,  as  such,  takes  a  man  into  the  eternal.  And 
as  this  is  God  s  regard  in  respect  to  every  man,  not  that  he  should  be 
happy  in  the  inert  sense,  but  that  he  should  be  redeemed  (than  wh  all 
other  happiness  is  illusion),  so  I  feel  persuaded  it  should  be  ours.     We 
are  wrong  in  thinking  too  much  of  others'  enjoyment,  as  well  as  of  our 
own ;  it  is  the  redemption  of  man  on  wh  we  must  fix  our  eyes.     Prac- 
tically it  is  known  how  ill  an  inability  to  inflict  pain  works :   what  a 
disqualification  the  woman's  acute  personal  sympathy  (generally)  is,  for 
some  most  essential  purposes.     The  illusion  of  pain  and  evil  are  of  no 
consequence,  any  amount  may  be,  must  be,  so  that  man  be  made  alive, 
this  is  the  one  thing   necessary ;  this  is  what  love  demands  ;   this  and 
this  alone  must  be.     So  perhaps  there  is  a  new  meaning  in  '  Thou  shall 
love   as  self;'  this  we  have  misinterpreted,  according  to  our  deadness, 
into  doing  that  wh  is  pleasant,  &c.     So  the  doctrine  of  love  becomes 
free  from  all  charge  of  sentimentality,  or  unpracticalness.       [Consider 
how  that  golden  rule  appears  still  most  excellent,  the  self  still  the 
phenomenon.] 

Now  think  how  all  that  is  illusion,  is  just  that  which  is  to  the  self. 
Pain  is  evil  to  the  self  (and  so  only  self-sacrifice  is  the  remedy  for  it). 
So  think  of  the  sense  of  exertion,  the  inertia  or  force ;  this  is  self- 
action.     The  consciousness,  perception,  &c.,  all  are  to  the  self,  that  wh 
is  to  the  self,  and  thus  necessarily  illusion  ;  it  is  that  wh   is  to  the  ne- 
gation.    So  all  perception  is  necessarily  illusion ;  and  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  illusion  is  involved  the  negativeness  of  the  self;  else  how  is  that 
wh  is  to  the  self  necessarily  illusion  ?     This  ignorance  wh  renders  il- 
lusion necessary  proves  it.     This  self  is  the  'ignorance,'  the  not-know- 
ing, not-being,  not-love.     Not-knowing  or  ignorance  must  be  being  a 
self.      If  being  bu  love,  then  it  is  clear  not-being  constitutes  just  such 
an  '  existence '  as  ours,  a  self  immersed  in  illusions  ;  i.  e.  thus  not  by 
the  not-being  only,  but  because  Being  is  being  given  to  us,  because 
man,  being  dead,  is  necessarily  being  redeemed  by  love.      This  which 
is  imaged  to  us  in  the  law  of  least  resistance,  is  negation  determining 
life. 

It  may  very  likely  be  urged  that  the  ideas  held  by  Christians  respect- 
ing heaven  and  hell  do  correspond  with  what  I  say  ;  are  not  'sensa- 
tional :'  that  the  '  happiness'  spoken  of  is  only  that  of  loving,  and  so 
on.     This  is  to  be  gladly  admitted  as  largely  as  possible,  in  fact ;  I 
speak  of  the  theory.     But  also  the  test  of  it  is  the  way  they  treat  and 
speak  of  the  present — I  tear  it  is  not  so  true. 

We  get  so  wrong  about  the  evil  things,  and  especially  the  horrible 
sinful  ones :  we  cannot  make  out  why  God  shd  suffer,  or  rather  cause  to 
be,  such  things.  We  do  not  see :  this  is  not  what  God  as  it  were  brings 
into  existence ;  He  does  not  add  it  when  it  might  be  left  out,  as  we 
fancy  in  our  obscure  way.    This  all  must  be  because  man  must  be  made 
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necessitates  it.     God  does  not  '  bring  men  into  existence '  to  do  and 
suffer  such  things,  merely  because  He  will.      There  is  humanity — man 
— dead ;  and  the  love  of  God  raising  him,  creating  him  anew,  is  this. 
God  were  not  God  if  this  were  not ;  were  not   Creator,  Giver  even  of 
His  life  to  His  creatures.  The  evil  is  not  this  wh  affects  us  so,  the  sole 
evil  is  the  death ;  this  wh  is  so  evil  to  us  is  the  way  in  wh  we  perceive 
(we  being  self  or  dead)  the  love  that  raises  man  from  death.      It  is 
by  this — so  awful — that  that  self  is  slain. 

I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  our  being  under  the  illusion  that  God's  love 
(man's  redemption)  is  evil,  especially  when   it  is  only  so  there  can  be 
self-sacrifice  (man's  life).     Think  of  this  in  respect  to  Christ  as  Divine; 
He  also  felt  it  as  evil :  was  He  subject  to  this  illusion,  and  thus  took 
our  death  upon  Him  ?     So  one  sees  how  illusion  is  necessary  and  good, 
all  this  perception  of  evil ;  it  is  for  self-sacrifice  this  must  be.      One 
may  see  why  there  has  been  so  much  martyrdom  in  Christianity  :  it  has 
taken  away  the  evil  of  suffering.     Also  why  the  world  has  been  so 
much  against  it ;  necessarily  so,  by  its  radical  opposition  ;  that  the  true 
good  is  to  be  not  development  of  it,  but  utter  doing  it  away. 

Since  pain  and  pleasure  as  seen  are  illusion  respecting  evil  and  good, 
it  is  clear  they  must  cease  when  the  truth  or  fact  is  known.     This  is 
clear  in  the  fact  of  their  being  illusion,  so  that  for  the  ceasing  of  pain  we 
do  not  need  any  fact  apart  from  us  altered,  but  only  knowing,  actual 
knowing,  not  speculative  ;  inasmuch  as  pain  is  actual,  not  speculative, 
illusion :  actual  knowing,  that  is  loving.  Why  there  is  illusion  is  clear; 
viz.,  that  this  negation  (of  self)  is  regarded  as  fact  by  us  ;  i.  e.  we  are 
this  personal  se//-ish. 

How  all  the  harm  of  evil  is  gone  when  we  see  it  to  be  illusion,  when 
we  see  it  as  only  the  means  and  condition   of  self-sacrifice.     Is  it  not 
monstrous  that  we  should  think  man's  true  Being,  the  end  for  wh  he  is 
created,  is  that  he  should  enjoy.     Xothing  is  more  deathful  than  this — 
and  after  Christ  has  revealed  God  and  man  to  us  in  sacrifice.     Yet  how 
this  avenges  itself :  what  forced  and  violent  suppositions  we  have  to 
introduce,  how  it  will  not  fit,  fills  the  world  with  mystery  and  darkness; 
all  cleared  up  by  a  different  radical  conception :  that  man's  good  is  to 
sacrifice  himself,  to  Be. 

Christianity  is  all  wrong  to  the  world,  like  a  man  of  Genius.     It  re- 
gards the  fact,  the  world  the  phenomenon  or  hypothesis  alone.    So  men 
try  to  make  Christianity  conformable,  to  place  it  not  in  opposition  to 
men's  ideas  :  that  is  to  the  idea  that  man  is  alive,  not  dead,  wh  is  virtually 
in  all  our  orthodoxy ;  infecting  it,  making  it  artificial,  weak,  subject  to 
assault  from  all  her  foes;  unable  to  cast  away  from  it  the  representation 
that  humanity  needs  to  be  developed,  repaired,  instead  of  wholly  new. 
Fact  is  wanted  herein  place  of  hypothesis  or  phenomenon.    The  way  we 
treat  hypotheses  shows  this  very  well :  what  should  be  done  is  to  ex- 
clude it  altogether,  putting  a  fact  entirely  different  in  its  place.  But  we, 
liking  it,  instead  of  that  try  to  develope  it,  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  to 
make  it  answer ;  anything  but  give  it  up.     Self-culture  instead  of  self- 
sacrifice.     The  cases  are  parallel ;  we  only  give  up  because  we  find  it 
will  not  do;  and  so  for  sacrificing  self,  not  hanks  are  due  to  us,  to  self.  It 
is  God  that  makes  us  do  this;  does  it  in  us;  we  do  it  against  our  will,  as  it 
were  :  '  Of  His  own  will  begat  He  us  ;  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
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God.'     Of  course  self-sacrifice  cannot  be  our  own  act — our  self  act :  how 
can  the  negation  destroy  or  exclude  itself?  it  must  be  Being,  God,  that 
does  that.     We  can  work,  because  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us.     The 
hypothesis  is  excluded  when  we  know  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  before,  it 
only  alters  its  form  if  we  try ;  it  is  still  there,  the  negation,  while  the 
ignorance  remains.  This  we  see  in  Berkeley ;  he  denied  one  hypothesis, 
but  introduced  another.     All  anticipation  is  this  ;  the  hypothesis,  the 
negation  is  still  there ;  it  is  but  change  of  operation  of  the  self.     Now 
self-righteousness  is  just  anticipation  thus  :  it  is  not  a  getting  rid  of  the 
negation,   it  is  only  change  of  its   form,   it  is  still  self  assertion,  self- 
seeking,     [^//"-righteousness,  instead  of  the  righteousness  that  is  of 
God.     How  every  thing  is  bad  in  wh  self  is.]     Here   how  beautifully 
is  the  scriptural  representation  of  life,  of  salvation,  of  holiness.     The 
fact  must  be  put  in  us,  excluding  the  self.     The  self  is  hypothesis,  or 
phenomenon,  from  not-fact.     We  have  to  learn,  to  feel  and  know,  that 
that  wh  is  good  to  us,  is  not  good  ;   a  hard  lesson  truly.     Yet  it  is  very 
simple  that  it  must  be  so ;  we  have  to  be  delivered  from  illusion,  of 
course  we  have,  having  to  be  raised  from  ignorance :  this  is  all. 

This  confuses  us :  that  as  mind,  consciousness,  self-action,  in  a  word 
personality,  is  the  greatest  thing  to  us,  we  assume  that  it  is  truly  the 
greatest.     So  we  put   it  into  nature  and  God,  making  ourselves  the 
measures  of  all  things :  most  emphatically  so.     Do  those  who  maintain 
this  mean  to  say  that  God  is  truly  such  as  we  can  think ;  or  if  they 
grant  He  is  above  our  thought,  is  it  not  clear  that  this  is  just  what  ap- 
pears so  evil  in  my  doctrine  ;  viz.,  that    God  is  necessarily  such  to 
us,  but  is  not  truly  so — then  what  basis  is  there  for  our  affections,"  is  it 
not  a  mockery  ?     I  say  this  evil  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  in 
the  artificial  and  forced  limit  of  our  thoughts  ;  and  if  we  will  be  na- 
tural, and  say,  '  clearly  God  cannot  be  truly  such — how  is  He  truly  and 
in  Himself?'  we  can  know  better  ;  can  attain  a  sure  resting  place,  a 
satisfaction  not  failing  either  our  affections  or  our  intellects  :  a  God 
better  to  love,  more  perfectly,  more  profoundly,  more  naturally,  more 
elevatingly,  a  God  of  whom  the  intellect  at  the  same  time  pronounces 
'  This  must  be  God  indeed.'     This  God  is  the  infinite  God,  Love:  the 
love  of  whom  is  love  of  Being,  is  eternal  life,  is  self-sacrifice.       The 
God  who  is  manifested  in  Chriet,  who  dwells  and  works  in  us,  who 
works  all  things  by  His  own  will,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  Being,  who  is  our  Father,  who  forgives  our  iniquities,  who  makes 
us  one  with  Himself.  We  can  see  God  thus,  can  know  Him,  if  we  will 
not  be  afraid.     The  heart  of  man  knows  Him,  and  the  intellect  retires 
from  its  idle  toil  confessing  itself  incompetent.     We  will  have  a  God 
whom  our  intellect  can  grasp.     We  think  we  can  know  fact,  Being,  by 
the  intellect,  but  we  cannot,  any  more  than  by  sense  ;  a  higher  faculty 
must  '  know '  God.     This  abuse  of  the  intellect,  taking  intellectual 
phenomena  for  fact,  is  the  error.    We  have  to  know  here  that  the  'fact' 
is  not  the  intellectual  phenomenon,  but  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  it. 
So  this  is  simple  enough.     I  say  we  can  know  God,  but  not  intel- 
lectually, and  that  this  personal  God  who  acts  in  time,   of  which  theo- 
logians tell  us,  is  not  possibly  the  true  God,  but  is  phenomenal  merely, 
and  that  it  will  not  do.     I  do  not  deny  it  is  the  right  phenomenon,  but 
I  say  we  not  only  can,  we  must  know  the  fact,  wh  is  not  this.     This 
personal  God  is  a  'state  of  consciousness'  like  other  hypotheses  or  phen- 
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•omena.     Here  again  we  see  the  phenomenon  must  not,  may  not,  be 
given  up  until  the  fact  is  knovrn  :  we  want  the  negation  excluded,  not 
another  form  of  it.     To  know  God  is  more  than  we  have  made  it,  we 
have  reckoned  it  a  means  of  obtaining  everlasting  happiness,  and  it  is 
eternal  life.     How   can  it  be  eternal  life  to  '  know  '  a  person  like  our- 
selves, even  though  He  be  infinite.     How  can  we  be  one  with  such  a 
person  ?     God  is  more  than  this  :  He  is  a  'person'  in  Christ.      Here  is 
the  beauty  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  that  God  is  above  personality; 
being  made  personal,  He  is  more  than  one,  no  longer  one;  it  is  no  longer 
His  true  Being.     The  love  of  a  person  can  hardly  be  that  true  self- 
sacrificing  love.  Loving  persons,  we  get,  we  possess,  loving  God  we  are; 
are  one  with  Him  ;  we  give  wholly — this  is  eternal  life. 

That  God  is  represented  as  personal  in  the  Bible  is  perfectly  corres- 
pondent to  this   view  ;  it   is  difficult  only  by  virtue  of  its  being  a 
novelty.  Certainly  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  phenomenon,  and  therefore 
apparently  oppositely  ;  but  we  shd  remember  also  its  doctrine  of  the 
JElohim,  God  in  the  creature  ;  perhaps  we  have  to  think  more  of  this. 
And  in  reference  to  Christ,  this  title  of  Elohim  He  would  seem  to  take 
to  Himself  as  well  the  '  I  am.'     Does  not  He  show  to  us  what  the 
Elohim  is,  God  in  the  creature.      Especially  take  with  this  Christ's 
connection  with  'creation.' 

Because,  as  we  perceive,  the  personal  is  the  greatest,  therefore  we  as- 
sume the  personal  is  the  only  worthy.    Surely,  unless  we  be  God,  God's 
Being  must  be  above  that  of  wh  we  can  be  conscious.     Truly  it  is  very 
strange  that  we  can  have  rested  on  this,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  God  in  Christ  and  in  us,  have  not  redeemed  us  from  it. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  we,  professing  that  infinite  distance  between  God 
and  creature,  yet  imagine  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  that  Being  which 
is  God's.     Not  so  :  then  only  is  God  in  us  when  by  true  love  that  self 
is  excluded,  when  our  personality  is  lost,  we  being  one  with  Christ.  To 
be   one  with  God  is  to  be  raised  above  personality ;  no  self,  and  there- 
fore no  illusion.     Seeing  that  the  fact  of  nature  is  different  from  what 
is  perceived,  all  is  clear.     We  do  not  put  our  greatest  (wh  is  in  truth 
the  least  and  worst,  the  negation  itself),  into  nature.     We  recognize  a 
higher  fact;  not  design  or  consciousness,  but  true  Being,  love,  necessity;  : 
i.  e.  necessity  not  as  an  intellectually  perceived  relation,  a  phenomen-  t 
on;  but  as  a  true  Being  or  fact. 

Since  we  do  recognize  varieties  of  Being,  surely  it  could  not  hurt  us  i 
to  allow  a  mode  of  Being  higher  than  our  own;  how  else  can  we  be 
raised  out   of,   or  above,    ourselves?     Would  it   not    be   well  to   see 
that  there  is  in  us  a  negation  of  true  Being  ?     I  see  the  basis  of  the 
error,  it  is  the  ignoring  the  death  of  man,  we  think  this  is  the  true  Be- 
ing of  man,  and  then  say  God  has  made  man  in  His  own  image,  and 
He  is  like  us,  personal  as  we  are.     The  argument  is  good,  but  the 
basis  false ;  man  has  lost  this  image  of  God.     This  personal  Being  wh 
we  attribute  to  God  is  not  even  man's  true  Being,  it  is  man's  true  death. 
Since  this  is  the  death  of  man,  it  is  impossible  that  what  he  is  conscious 
of  (and  so  satisfied  with)  can  be  such  as  the  true  Being  of  God.     Our 
conception  of  God  as  personal  is  just  as  other  percepts,  a  state  of  our 
consciousness  produced   by  the  fact,  but  not  the  fact  itself,  though  it  is 
that  by  wh  we  come  to  know  the  fact.     It  is  sad  to  put  this  illusion  of 
free-will,  in  our  arbitrariness  or  inertness,  for  God's  spirituality.     This 
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is  exactly  the  not-spiritual :  the  essence  of  it  is  doing  as  we  like,  being 
responsible,  &c. 

It  is  interesting:  the  perfecting  of  this  self  is  sacrifice — destruction, 
doing  away  of  it.  So  time  and  space,  without  limits — perfected,  made 
infinite — are  denied,  are  not.  So  hypothesis  perfected,  made  without 
limits,  is  excluded  ;  is  not.  By  this  the  fact  is  introduced,  the  negation 
excluded  by  perfecting,  by  doing  away  with  limit.  So  science,  perfected 
in  the  law  of  least  resistance,  is  excluded,  is  not,  as  such;  instead  of  the 
hypothesis,  is  the  actual. 

The  greatest  of  all  our  illusions  is,   that  we  are  not  under  illusion. 
Get  rid  of  this  and  we  are  in  the  fairest  way  of  getting  rid  of  all  the 
rest.     This  is  the  great  point  men  have  to  see  and  feel,  that  it  is  their 
present  nature  to  be  under  illusion.     This  must  be  made  clear  by  all 
the  innumerable  proofs  there  are   of  it :  how  experience,  history,  all 
the   progress  of  science   and  knowledge,  all  reason  and  necessity  of 
things,  conspire  to  that  and  that  alone.     Once  let  men  truly  feel  this 
and  all  is  done. 

When  did  time  begin  ?     Surely  when  forms  or  phenomena  were  first 
taken  for  facts  (i.e.  then  they  first  felt  real — it  is  a  condition  of  the 
phenomenon).     So  does  not  one  see  how  Adam  was  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  yet  not  in  time,  in  our  sense  ;  i.e.  time  not  real  to  him  :  time 
the  phenomenon  perhaps,  but  not  taken  for  fact.     So  the  fall  possible, 
and  this  physical  state  arising  so  ;  i.e.  so  it  became,  instead  of  form, 
the  fact.     And  can  we  conceive  why  it  must  be  so — that  there  might  be 
self-sacrifice,  wh  only  by  this  illusion  is  possible.     I  think  this  is  the 
thought :  all  the  value  that  is  in  this  beautiful  personal  self-sacrifice 
(wh  is  in  truth  a  thing   of  unutterable  value,  not  to  be  foregone;  with- 
out it  what  were  the  creature?)     I  say  all  this  value  goes  to  account  for 
the  death,  the  becoming  physical ;  it  is  that  redemption,  that  true 
creature  love  or  self-sacrifice,  may  be  possible.      So  I  embrace  those 
who  insist  upon  the  excellence  and  nobleness  of  man's  life  as  a  struggle, 
as   the  doing  right  under  temptation.     It  is  so  ;  even  this  death  is  so 
beautiful,  for  even  it  is  only  the   fact  of  love.     Those  are  right  who 
look  on  it  so,  and  it  is  even  more  beautiful   than  they  say,  for  it  is  a 
successful  struggle  too ;  they  lose  the  beauty,  and  clothe  it  with 
mystery  and  darkness,  not  seeing  the  redemption.     For  in  every  case 
the  struggle  ends  in  victory,  in  perfect  self-sacrifice.  Death  is  not  what 
it  appears  to  us,  it  is  not  the  end ;  our  senses  deceive  us  here  (it  cannot 
be  indeed  what  it  appears  to  us,  we  being  ignorant).     It  is  strange, 
but  it  is  true,  that  we  must  take  the  very  opposite  opinion  to  the  one 
we  have  had,  and  come  to  recognize  that  that  wh  appears  to  us  is  cer- 
tainly not  true.     It  is  only  an  escape  from  one  illusion  more. 

Now  do  we  not  see  more  in  this  :  that  nature  is  the  bride  of  the  soul? 
Seeing  the  fact  of  nature,  is  it  not  that  man  is  the  bride  of  God  ?     Is 
it  that  this  nature  as  it  is  to  us  is  from  man,  as  creature  from  creator  ? 
And  see  how  this  phenomenon  has  no  existence  save  as  in  man ;  even  as 
man  only  in   God. 

It  does  not  '  take  a  long  time '  for  man  to  be  redeemed.  Time 
itself  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  redemption  :  it  is  part  of  the  illusion. 
Observe :  when  we  know  the  physical  is  merely  form,  when  we  know 
the  fact,  and  so  are  in  the  eternal,  this  bodily  life  which  is  in  time  is 
clearly  no  more  the  fact  of  our  life  to  us.  It  is  a  life  or  Being  inde- 
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pendent  of  that,  i.e.  it  is  that  of  wh  this  is  merely  form.  So  does  one  see 
Adam  better;  probably  the  form  of  the  physical  was  then  as  now,  but  the 
fall  was  this  becoming  fact  to  him,  he  losing  sight  of  the  fact,  so  made 
subject  to  toil,  suffering,  constraint,  and  death.     Thus  man  became  phy- 
sical men,  the  form  put  for  the  fact.     We  think  these  temporal  things 
wh  happen  to  us  are  the  fact;  but  they  are  only  forms  in  which  the  re- 
demption of  man  appears  to  us ;  forms  of  the  one  sole  fact  of  human 
existence,  man's  redemption. — The  evil  is  the  nutrition  :  see  how  it 
consists  of  many  separate  nutritions  as  it  were,  nutritions  to  do  away 
with  various  negations,  as  dishonesty  in  business,  &c.,  all  conducing  to 
one  end.     I  see  this  is  a  life,  a  great  organization,  this  redemption  ; 
many  lives  uniting  and  co-operating  in  ore  great  life.     Our  thinking 
these  trying  things  the  fact  makes  the  evil  of  them  ;  makes  it  so  hard 
to  be  consoled;  we  cannot  be,  thinking  so.     God's  providence  and  over- 
ruling, &c.,  do  not  avail ;   no  such  things  can.    Nor  can  we  so  see  how 
God  does  the  things  He  does,  the  fact,  the  redemption.    It  is  God's  act, 
but  it  must  be  rightly  seen;  that  wh  is,  not  the  form.     This  is  where 
we  get  wrong. 

I  think  we  may  see  how  this  most  intense  state  of  self-seeking  that 
is  now,  is  that  wh  rightly  shd  immediately  precede  the  interpretation, 
the  life  of  sacrifice.  The  hypothesis  becomes  most  extravagant,  strained 
to  its  highest  point,  before  interpretation  ;  necessarily  that  is  the  very 
means  :  it  conies  when  the  hypothesis  is  intolerable.  So  this  utterest, 
intensest  self-regard  that  is  now  (more  utter,  perhaps,  than  ever  before) 
is  that  wh  must  precede  and  introduce  the  self-sacrifice  :  the  escape 
from  the  illusion  can  only  be  when  it  is  proved  that  it  will  not  do. 

The  conception  that  the  world  is  truly  material  rests  wholly  on  the 
assumption  that  the  fact  must  be  as  it  appears  to  us :  give  up  that,  and 
it  is  at  once  ridiculous.  On  the  simple  reason  of  the  thing  it  is  incre- 
dible for  a  moment.  Just  as  in  respect  to  astronomy  :  once  leave  out 
the  persuasion  that  the  fact  must  be  as  the  appearance,  and  the  question 
is  settled  instanter.  And  now  see  the  vantage-ground  on  wh  we  stand : 
how  it  is  settled  and  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  fact  cannot  be  as  the 
appearance.  But  how  difficult  it  is  to  free  the  mind  from  the  dominion 
of  this  persuasion — how  long  it  is  felt  after  it  is  disavowed. 

L ,  &c.,  say,  '  to  know  what  truly  is,  we  must  have  another  fac- 
ulty.'    I  say,  we  must  use  another ;  we  have  it  and  do  not  use  it — the 
moral  sense.     See  how,  if  the  fact  be  redemption — all  then  is  right  to 
the  moral  sense.      While  we  have  not  seen  the  fact  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, and  the  true  nature  of  all  suffering  in  relation  to  it,  it  has  of 
course  been  necessary  for  us  to  concentrate  all  our  kindly  feeling,  all 
sympathy,  all  giving  up  of  self,  on  these  personal  regards  and  affections. 
It  was  the  best  thing  :  the  fact  was  not  known,  and  this  was  decidedly 
the  best  hypothesis.     Thus  the  doctrine  of  redemption  comes,  perhaps 
rightly,  somewhat  into  opposition  with  that  personal  regard  which  we 
have  set  up  as  the  best.     '  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  &c.'  How 
far  it  is  from  being  justly  so  regarded,  is  very  clear.     Thus  it  is  that 
the  family  cannot  free  itself  from  the  calumny  of  being  an  organized 
selfishness ;  thus  the  pretext  of  providing  for  one's  own  stands  guard 
over  any  amount  of  grasping. 

It  is  our  ntter  error  that  we  have  put  man's  'happiness/  or  getting,  as 
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the  end  of  his  creation,  instead  of  his  sacrificing  himself,  and  being ; 
that  is,  that  we  have  put  something  as  better  than  Being — better  than 
God.     This  is  the  point :  Being  is  so  excellent  that  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter ;  what  man  wants  is  not  to  have,  to  get,  to  enjoy — no,  not  even  God  ; 
but  to  Be  :  to  give  up  himself  wholly.      Here  we  see  incidentally  how 
God  cannot  be  personal  in  our  sense,  and  so  sacrifice  Himself,  because 
He  knows,  He  cannot  be  under  illusion ;  there  is  no  self,  as  fact,  to 
Him.     Shd  we  suppose  to  Him  such  phna,  wd  this  be  a  reconciliation  ? 
God  personal,  not  as  we  are  now,  but  as  we  are  when  knowing,  feeling, 
self  to  be  negation,  and  utterly  sacrificing  ourselves  ?     It  may  be  thus  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  personality,  but  the  death  and  illusion,  that  I  seek 
to  deny  of  God.     At  any  rate  it  may  suffice,  that  (as  the  Bible  states) 
God's  Being  is  the  same  as  ours  '  will  be  '  when  we  are  made  perfect  (in 
self-sacrifice). 

Doubtless  these  opinions  bring  up  all  sorts  of  old  views  ;  but  shd  this 
be  an  objection  to  them,  that  they  enable  us  to  exercise  a  wider  sympa- 
thy, embrace  a  larger  space  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  help  us 
to  trace  better  how  God  has  been  leading  man  ?  Every  truth  is,  first,  I 
believe,  an  anticipation,  and  must  be  :  there  must  be  the  failing  instinct, 
before  the  interpretation  (i.  e.  the  nutrition  wh  is  from  the  failure). 

As  for  the  objects  I  set  before  myself  in  my  thinking — I   have  none. 
Exactly  this  is  what  I  have  not :  I  refuse  all  objects.     I  simply  see,  and 
have  no  wish,  no  desire,  no  anticipation ;  nothing  I  want  to  maintain 
or    enforce.     I    wish   to   see   what   is:    this    is    all.       I    tend   to 
no  end  ;  Nature  uses  me.     I  have  faith  :  faith  that  that  wh  is  is  better 
than  that  wh  I  could  devise ;  faith  that  if  I  say  what  I  see,  that  will 
most  contribute  to  the  knowing  of  that  wh  is,  wh  is  the  only  good  in 
respect  to  knowing;  in  truth  the  only  knowing.     The  intellectual  and 
moral  I  keep  apart. 

The  point  of  all  I  say  is  simply,  '  Do  not  be  led  by  appearances ';  but 
this  is  again  merely,  '  Remember  that  we  are  ignorant ' :   and  this  is 
nothing  else  than  '  Do  not  speculate  a  priori.'     For  mere  a  priori  specu- 
lation instead  of  examining,  is  just  going  according  to  appearances.    It 
is  asserting  self ;  so  that  in  fact  it  all  comes  to  this — Do  not  assert  your- 
self, but  give  up  yourself  to  that  wh  is.       Appearances  are  that  wh  is 
according  to  the  self.     It  is  not  speculating  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
matter ;  it  is  the  result  of  examination.     Positivism  is  founded  on  it. 
All  that  '  a  priori '  work  has,  and  must  have,  its  basis  on  the   assump- 
tion that  things  are  as  they  appear  ;  assuming  that,  and  then  speculating 
about  how  they  come  to  be,  their  nature  and  so  on,  instead  of  recognizing 
our  ignorance  and  investigating  to  see  whether  they  are  as  they  appear. 
Of  course  all  our  inductive  'Science  '  of  the  material,  is  right  in  its  way, 
but  is  on  another  level,  as  it  were ;  is  included  in  that  larger  assump- 
tion and  a  priori  system  of  a  real  matter,  &c.,  from  wh  indeed  it  cannot 
free  itself;  witness  its  figments  of  properties  of  matter,  atoms,  &c.,  &c. 
This  assuming  that  things  are  as  they  appear  necessitates  the  most  ex- 
travagant hypotheses.     There  is  no  escaping  from  them  but  by  giving 
up  the  assumption  and  examining ;  putting  to  the  test  of  intellect  and 
moral  sense ;  using  all  our  means  of  investigating. 

"What  matters  it  that  one  sees  only  necessity  and  law  in  Nature,  if 
that  necessity  be  Love,  stronger  than  the  death  ;  an -I  the  law,  holiness  ? 
True,  it  is  necessity,  but  is  it  therefore  mechanical  necessity  ?  How  ut- 
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terly  absurd.     What  is  '  mechanical '  but  a  word  ?  what  is  that  neces- 
sity by  which  all  these  results  of  happiness,  justice,  beauty,  redemption, 
are  secured  ?  must  we  not  judge  of  causes  by  effects  ?     Whence,  then, 
comes  this  mystification  about  '  mechanical '  necessity  ?     Clearly,  from 
our  way  of  looking  at  the  matter ;  our  picking  out  those  relations  of 
the  affairs  wh  have  to  do  with  space  :  it  is  necessity  in  its  relation  to 
space  or  motion — of  course  that  is  mechanical.    The  folly  is  our  putting 
this  special  view  of  the  case  as  if  it  were  the  fact  and  the  whole  fact. 
And  now  surely  one  has  a  clue  to  all  the  ideas  of  Laws :   all  are  the 
necessity  or  fact  regarded  under  special  relations  or  points  of  view.  The 
fact  being  in  time  must  be  such  law  or  necessity,  and  of  what  form  de- 
pends upon  what  particular  relations  are  regarded.      The  folly  thus  of 
putting  the  law  for  the  fact  and  not  less  of  trying  to  deny  the  law, 
and  find  something  arbitrary,  is  manifest.    Seeing  the  fact  to  be  eternal, 
at  once  we  see  that  in  time  there  must  be  law  or  necessity  ;  i.  e.  merely 
change  of  form,  because  it  is  only  form  that  is  in  Time. 

This  view  of  Science  cannot  be  open  to  objection  as  tending  to  draw 
attention  away  from  observation  and  experiment  to  speculation.   It  must 
be  exactly  the  reverse  :  showing  the  theoretical  fact  so  simple,  showing 
it  done  in  fact,  it  concentrates  attention  on  the  practical,  on  observation, 
on  experiment;  here  in  truth  is  the  only  interest,  in  the  use  of  the 
senses.     Theorizing  is  attractive  only  so  long  as  it  is  obscure  and  im- 
perfect.    The  effects  upon  the  senses — the  forms  under  wh  this  known 
and  simple  fact  is  to  be  perceive^ — these  are  the  things  to  study. 

A  drowning  man  grasps  hold  of  a  person  trying  to  save  him  ;  but  to 
be  saved  it  is  necessary  for  him  not  to  grasp,  to  rest,  to  trust,  to  leaA'e 
off  this  striving.  Now  here  is  a  likeness  to  two  things.  (1.)  To  our 
grasping  these  physical  things,  laying  hold  of  them  as  if  it  were  neces- 
sary for  us  to  save  ourselves  :  this  we  have  to  leave  off,  to  rest,  to  trust. 
(2.)  In  respect  to  being  saved  :  we  grasp  and  struggle,  but  the  necessity 
is  for  us  to  leave  off  this  ;  to  rest,  to  trust,  to  let  ourselves  be  saved.  It 
is  God  who  saves  us. 

What  a  proof  it  is  of  what  these  physical  things  are,  that  they  can 
only  be  rightly  dealt  with  when  utterly  disregarded  ;  e.  g.  all  the  diffi- 
culty about  wealth  and  its  distribution  is  gone  if  men  ceased  to  regard 
it.  The  valuing  it  and  grasping  it  makes  all  the  difficulty  ;  it  is  just 
parallel  to  what  I  noted  in  respect  to  thinking.  To  understand  Science 
— the  material — we  must  altogether  ignore  ancTdeny  matter;  thus  proving 
not  to  be. 

How  selfish  animals  are !  So  we  think  God's  work  really  is  these 
selfish  animals,  these  self-indulgent  men :  instead  of  man  being  re- 
deemed, wh  necessarily  causes  the  phenomenon  to  be  such. 

There  is  no  more  perfect  embodiment  of  error  than  in  that  maxim, 
'  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.'     It  is  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
whole  fact  of  humanity,  wh  is  a  <  cure.'     If  it  had  been  so,  God  would 
have  embraced  prevention  rather  than  cure.     Yet  it  has  its  truth  and 
necessity ;  when  we  have  learnt,  then  it  is  so  :  one  sees  how  this  perver- 
sion must  have  been. 

See  the  perplexity  involved  in  that  '  making  Thought  the  measure  of 
things  ' — it  is  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  phna.     The  solu- 
tion is  simple  :   Thought  is  the  measure  of  the  phenomena,  not  of  the 
fact ;  it  must  be  of  the  phna,  because  they  are  by  the  subjective. 
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Think  how  there  cannot  be  truly  and  absolutely  Evil,  (and  therefore 
by  parity  not  absolute  Good),  because  evil  is  no  evil  if  the  subject  be 
altered :  that  wh  is  pain  and  therefore  evil,  may  cease  to  be  pain  by 
alteration  only  in  the  subject ;   so  it  cannot  be  in  itself  evil.     [But  the 
same  may  be  said  of  good  :  that  wh  is  pleasurable,  by  alteration  only  in 
the  subject,  may  be  painful,  and  so  it  is  not  absolutely  good.]    In  truth, 
Being,  that  wh  is,  cannot  be  either  good  or  evil;  it  is  above  them;  it  Is.   So 
there  is  a  wisdom  in  that  '  knowing  good  and  evil.'    Adam  knew  Being, 
fact,  before  ;  his  knowing  good  and  evil  implies  his  taking  phenomenon 
for  fact ;  i.  e.  his  ignorance,  his  losing  knowledge ;  it  means  his  coming 
into  the  phenomenal — becoming  sensational,  physical,  under  illusion. 
This  has  a  wide  bearing.     Think  how  God  appearing  to  Adam  after  the 
transgression — the  chief  and  greatest  of  all  goods — was  evil  to  him ; 
made  him  afraid  and  hide  himself ;  he  tried  to  avoid  God.    Now  here  is 
simply  what  we  do :  in  all  these  things  we  call  evil,  God  comes  to  us, 
and  we  are  afraid.     To  us  it  is  evil,  and  we  try  to  avoid  Him.     This  is 
the  explanation  of  all.     When  we  are  made  alive  again  we  shall  rejoice 
to  meet  God ;  there  will  be  no  evil  :  for  observe  how  there  canbe  no 
fact  but  God  coming  to  us.  There  is  no  other  Being  to  come.  The  fact  of 
all  our  experience  must  be  that ;   all  else  is  negation  merely. 

In  connection  with  this,  think  how  all  that  is  loathsome  to  us  is  the 
source  of  enjoyment  to  some  creatures  ;  it  is  not  absolutely  evil.  Nay, 
all  our  own  life  and  happiness  comes  from  that  wh  we  call  in  other  as- 
pects evil ;  all  life  from  decay  and  death — all  from  sacrifice  :  that  being 
sacrificed,  wh  is  the  evil,  is  also  the  one  sole  good. 

Is  this  the  idea  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  :  that  there  shall  be  such 
a  change  in  us  that  Love  shall  no  longer  be  felt  as  evil  by  us  ;  nothing 
changed  but  ourselves.  It  is  our  own  mistake  that  the  evilness  is  in 
that  wh  is  apart  from  ourselves.  Here  is  our  error :  we  look  and  long 
for  external  changes  as  determining  our  happiness,  while  all  that  is  wanted 
is  a  change  in  ourselves.  We  want  to  be  made  alive,  then  all  is  right. 

Can  that  '  working  together  for  good  '  mean  that  all  things  are  good; 
are  good,  are  right,  are  well,  to  those  whose  who  are  Christ's  ?  This 
is  clearly  implied  ;  and  how  much  deeper  and  vaster  a  meaning  than  we 
think.  When  we  are  made  right  then  all  things  are  right.  We  think 
these  things  are  evil,  but  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  we  who  are  wrong  and  de- 
fective. Let  us  be  right  and  all  these  things  are  right,  they  want  no 
change.  '  All  things  work  together  for  good  '  to  them. 

It  is  a  strange  idea,  that  of  Chaos:  surely   this  is   chaos,  where  all 
things  go  just  as  they  can.   [Is  the  account  in  Genesis  that  of  redemption; 
redeeming  from  the  physical  or  inert?  take  it  with  the  idea  of  the  first  ac- 
count being  of  the  essence  or  idea  of  the  thing,  not  its  physical  ap- 
pearing.]    This  beauty  and  order  is  chaos :  our  idea  of  it  is  like  that 
of  Hell — it  is  this,  this  is  the  worst.     And  how  odd  to  talk  so  about  the 
mathematical  arrangements  of  the  solar  system — of  course  it  is  mathe- 
matical ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?     There  is  truly  nothing  more  in 
this  than  in  the  simplest  accidental  motions  of  bodies  around  us. 

If  this  world  be  thus  material  (inert)  as  we  think  it,  then  it  is  mere 
chance  ;  it  happens  so,  and  must  be  ;  and  man  is  merely  that  wh  comes 
under  these  conditions  (like  a  lichen  might  grow  on  a  stone  and  fancy 
everything  was  arranged  for  it),  and  he  finds  all  things  so  suitable  and 
good  simply  because  he  is  a  part  corresponding  to  the  rest.     Atheism  is 
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right — the  worst,  deadest  atheism.     But  the  question  is,  Why  do  we 
feel  it  so  Divine  ?  why  is  it  thus  ;   and  yet  when  we  analyze  it,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  as  we  think  it,  do  we  find  it  dead  and  empty,  and 
all  the  meaning,  all  the  fact,  gone  ?     Why  all  this  experience  ?  Clearly 
it  is  to  redeem  us  from  that  ignorance  that  makes  the  world  appear  as  it 
does  to  us ;  to  show  us  our  wrongness,  our  want,  our  death  ;  to  make  us 
alive,  to  make  us  more.    For  this  that  '  instinct '  suppressed  by  Science. 
Here  is  a  clue  to  the  death  of  man :  it  is  to  make  him  more,  by  re- 
moving his  ignorance.     He  must  fail,  even  as  instinct  must  yield  to 
science  to  be  made  true  and  perfect :  it  is  for  removing  defect. 

Surely  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  God  acting  in  time,  and  yet    aking  no 
time  in  acting.     So  it  might  be  that  this  specific  creation  occupies  so 
much  time  as  has  elapsed  ;  each  thing  taking  its  turn,  as  it  were.  Think 
of  all  the  innumerable  worlds  !     But  seriously,  it  might  help  us  in  the 
conception  of  time  to  consider  it  thus. 

Man  has  suffered  and  been  sacrificed  for  the  development  of  our  Sci- 
ence and  of  commerce,  to  so  great  an  extent  that  if  there  had  not  been 
Christianity  I  do  not  think  Society  could  have  endured  or  survived  it. 
It  was  necessary  for  Christianity  to  come  when  it  did  for  the  world  to 
continue  in  social  existence  ;  to  bear  that  stress  which  material  science 
and  commerce  have  been.     Our  Society  with  Christianity  is  not  better 
than  the  ancient ;  therefore  it  is  clearly  in  some  respects  worse,  or  else 
it  wd  have  been  better. 

Observe  how  the  great  difficulty  in  all  these  metaphysical  systems  is, 
to  get  the  right  word  to  express  that  fact  of  wh  they  treat.     How  F — 
fails  by  using  the  word  '  idea '  ;  i.  e.  does  himself  an  injustice  ;  there  is 
an  imperfection  in  his  words  wh  is  not  in  his  thought.     How  I   myself 
am  affected  by  the  same  thing  :  and  perhaps  the  word  '  Being'  or  '  Fact ' 
is  not  the  right  word  for  me.    So  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  usual 
correlation  of  the  word  Being  (or  God).     Now  have  I  not  an  insight 
here  :  as  every  word  has  a  phenomenal  application  on  wh  all  other  is 
founded,  is  it  not  impossible  to  get  them  right  so  long  as  the  phn  is 
misunderstood,  and  therefore  so   long  as  the   existence   of  the  phn   is 
maintained,  or  this  affirmed  as  the  life  of  man  ?      But  seeing  the  phn 
aright,  are  not  the  words  rendered  available  ?     So  '  Being '  could  not  be 
rightly  used  for  the  'actual,'  (nor  the  terms  'real '  and  'actual,'  &c)  so 
long  as  '  being '  was  affirmed  of  the  phn  or  reality,  or  actuality  (action) 
of  arbitrariness.     But  now  seeing  these  in  their  true  relation,  has  not 
one  a  right  grasp  of  those  words  ;  seeing  the  relation  of  negation,  and 
this  in  the  creative  act  of  Love  ? 

I  see  how  the  entire  conception  must  be  inverted  :  creation  seen  to  be 
negation ;  all  other  Being  not  added  to  the  Divine,  but  from  limitation. 
If  we  hold  God  infinite,  then  how  can  anything  be  added  to  Him  ?  it  is 
either  contradiction,  or  the  worst  pantheism — viz.  God  made  up  of  the 
creatures.     Thus  it  is :  '  I  am  not  God  ;  i.  e.  I  am  not  Being.'     What 
we  want  is  to  Be,  i.  e.  to  be  Divine  ;  to  have  God  in  us,  i.  e.  perfect  sa- 
crifice of  self — deliverance  from  it.     Think  again,  how  beautifully  the 
idea  of  creation  turns  itself  from  a  mere  intellectual  conception  into  a 
moral  fact.     There  is  The  Infinite  :  then  creation  must  be  a  limitation. 
Then  there  is  a  not-Infinite  ;  but  this  limitation  must  be  original  and 
primary  action,  i.  e.  self-limitation.   This  is  the  very  fact  of  Love,  what 
we  know  as  love— self-sacrifice  :   a  limiting  the  sphere  of  ourselves  for 
the  sake  of  other. 
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The  idea  suggests  itself,  how  good  and  evil  as  opposites — and  especially 
'infinite  good  out  of  infinite  evil' — how  these  tw.>  opposites  must  be  a 
virtual  neutralization,  as  not  in  time  or  together,  like  the  two  halves  of 
a  vibration  ;  two  polars  equal  0  ;  i.e.  a  one  that  is  neither  good  nor  evil, 
an  equilibrium,  as  it  were.  It  is  very  striking  how  this  idea  of  nega- 
tion or  0,  presents  itself  continually  in  respect  to  the  temporal,  or  phy- 
sical. As  the  mathematicians  say,  the  amount  of  the  force  in  the  world 
=  0  :  and  it  is  clear  it  must  be  so  if  it  is  to  go  on  for  ever ;  i.e.  it  must 
be  equilibrium.  It  is  curious  how  this  equilibrium  =  0 — i.e.  denial  of 
the  negation — shows  how  true  Being  is  in  negation  of  the  negations. 
This  0  of  the  mathematicians  is  like  the  point,  wh  is  the  only  infinite  : 
it  excludes  time,  as  the  point  excludes  space.  How  striking  it  is  again 
that  mere  direction  shd  cause  this  neutralizing — that  forces  in  different 
directions  merely,  shd  thus  amount  to  0.  How  shd  this  relation  to  space 
have  this  effect  ? 

S remarks  that  Christianity  saves  us  from  regarding  or  seeking 

our  own  happiness,  by  giving  us  happiness — making  us  happy  :  herein 
opposed  to  penances,  &c.,  and  to  asceticism,  wh  seek  deliverance  from 
pursuing  and  regarding  happiness  through  suffering,  through  the  want 
of  it.     It  is  a  beautiful  thought :  necessarily,  to  be  in  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness is  to  be  miserable  ;  make  a  person  perfect  in  happiness  and  he 
cannot  be  seeking  it. 

As  a  man's  knowledge  increases,  either  his  opinions  must  change  or 
he  must  change.     So  a  man  who  retains  his  opinions,  either  refuses  to 
learn  more  or  does  alter  himself  in  order  not  to  alter  his  opinions.    This 
last  continually  happens,  especially  in  successive  generations :  the  men 
who  retain  the  opinions  of  preceding  generations,  who  uphold  them 
must  be  different  men  in  order  to  do  so.      It  is  quite  clear  that  if  they 
had  been  such  men  they  would  not  at  that  different  time  and  different 
state  of  knowledge  have  had  those  opinions.   The  men  alter  themselves, 
they  do  violence  to  some  feelings,  they  coerce  themselves  ;  that  wh  was 
genuine  expression  of  the  entire  man,  and  therefore  left  the  man  free 
and  whole,  is  no  longer  so,  and  therefore  distorts  the  man.      There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  see  that  opinions  are  forms  only,  and  do  not  touch 
the  fact.       Here  is  the  essential  and  radical  failure  of  orthodoxy,  that 
makes  faith  include  a  certain  intellectual  view.    Is  not  what  is  wanted 
a  plan  of  thinking  wh  should  retain  every  old  opinion  as  a  phenomenon 
in  its  own  place  ?  never  abandoning  it  absolutely,  but  seeing  that  in  a 
certain  state    of  knowledge  it  must  appear,  and  ever  retaining  the  moral 
elements  that  give  it  vitality  :  as  in  advancing  life  the  lower  form  ever 
retains  its  place  as  the  form  of  life  at  that  stage ;  and  do  not  the  lower 
forms  persist  as  monuments  of  the  progress  ? 

We  imagine  to  ourselves  a  God,  and  then  love  Him  ;  but  do  we  love 
the  true  actual  God  who  does  all  these  things  in  the  world ;  is  our  will 
one  with  His  ?  We  must  enlarge  our  conception  of  good  by  all  the  evil 
that  there  is— we  have  to  learn  more  by  this  ;  that  is  God's  ideal.  How 
poor  a  thing  we  should  have  made  of  His  love  and  mercy  :  it  would 
have  been  self-indulgence,  not  self-sacrifice.     Here  is  the  relation  of  the 
ideal,  the  false  ideal.      Thus  Christianity  is  spoilt  by  such  'ideal.' 
Surely  this  is  the  tree  of  good  and  evil ;  and  science,  the  taking  in  all 
nature — realism — redeems  it. 

This  is  it :  this  grasping  after  matter  is  grasping  nothing ;  and  this  is 
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how  it  is  that  the  subjectiveness  ever  comes  in  this ;  that  ever  it  meets 
ns,  that  \ve  have  only  consciousness,  only  ideas,   only  the  self.     In 
grasping  nothing,  what  must  we  do  but  grasp  ourselves  ?     This  ever  we 
find,  and  must  find,  when  we  come  to  examine  what  we  have  hold  of,  it 
is  necessarily  our  own  substance.     A  man  closes  his  hand  on  nothing, 
but  he  feels  something ;  his  fingers  are  resisted,  he  thinks  now  I  have 
it,  and  cautiously  looks,  but  it  escapes  his  sight ;   he  opens  gently  his 
fingers  one  by  one,  still  he  cannot  find  it.     It  was  not  himself,  his  own 
hand,  that  was  the  source  or  object  of  his  endeavours. 

This  is  the  vice   of  idealism :  it  tells   the  man  who  has  grasped  no- 
thing but  his  own  hand,  '  there  was  nothing  but  your  own  hand.'    That 
will  not  do :  what  the  fact  is,  is  this — there  is  truly  something  quite 
apart  from  us  wh  excites  our  efforts  and  justifies  them  ;  but  we  do  not 
rightly  perceive  it.     We  grasp  not  at  the  thing  itself  (wh  we  cannot 
see,  it  is  too  bright  for  us)  but  at  the  shadoiv  of  it.     Or  we  direct  our 
efforts  wrongly  ;  we  grasp  where  it  is  not ;  the  only  way  to  help  us  is 
to  makes  us  see  the  thing  itself,  to  show  us,  and  teach  us  to  direct  our 
efforts  aright.     This  is  it :  we  put  the  fact  for  the  form.     Then  man  is 
saved  from  this  self-torturing.     It  is  like  a  child  learning ;  grasping  at 
things  in  the  wrong  places,  and  finding  it  has  got  nothing  ;  but  only 
that  it  may  learn  to  use  its  limbs  aright  :  there  is  no  harm  in  that. 
And  all  this  philosophy  wh  seems  such  a  grand  thing  to  us,  it  is  in  fact 
but  as  a  child  who  thinks  it  has  laid  hold  of  something  (and  yet  not 
feeling  as  if  it  had  it)  cautiously  exploring,  and  looking,  and  feeling, 
and  finding  that  there  is  nothing  there,  what  it  touches  is  itself;  then 
one  little  part  of  its  brain  thinks  '  there  was  nothing,  it  was  only  my 
hand ;'  but  the  rest  says  '  no,  but  indeed  there  was  something,  and  I 
will  try  at  it  again.'     And  this  goes  on  until  at  last  it  tries  better,  and 
lays  hold  of  the  thing.     This  is  the  history  of  philosophy:  it  is  a  babe, 
amusing  itself  as  it  supposes  and  means  ;  but  in  truth  a  child  of  the  in- 
finite, learning,  getting  the  faculties  in  order,  wh  it  is  to  use.     So  dif- 
ferent are  things  to  those  whom  they  affect,  and  those  who,  even  a  little 
larger,  look  on  and  watch. 

When  we  grasp  the  phenomena  we  feel  '  something '  as  it  were,  yet 
it  is  not  exactly  what  we  thought  :  it  is   rather   disappointing ;  it 
seemed  one  thing  and  we  find  it  quite  another  ;  it  seemed  happiness, 
and  satisfaction  and  content;  but  we  feel  it  very  much  otherwise.  True: 
it  is  not  these;  that  is  ourself  only ;  we  find  when  we  examine  that  our 
hand  is  empty,  while  we  think  it  is  full.  One  sees  too  why  the  instinct 
of  man  so  rejects  idealism — will  not  have  it  all  '  self.'       ft  must  do  so, 
for  this  is  to  deny  the  spiritual  also,  the  fact.     To  say  it  is  in  the  mind 
will  not  do ;  it  is  denying  Being :  idealism  does  not  go  against  matter 
alone,  but  against  the  eternal  or  actual  also;  and  this  has  well  been 
pointed  out ;  it  goes  against  not  the   intellect,  but  the  man  ;  and  how 
glorious  it  is  that  man  affirms  the  world  more  vehemently  and  surely 
than  even  God  or  heaven  :  this,  the  fact  of  the  eternal,  must  stand, 
come  what  may  of  the  invented  infinites  and  eternals.     It  is  wonderful 
at  once,  and  beautiful,  how  right  the  human  instinct  is  :  the  fact  is 
man's  redemption,  and  only  our  ignorance  prevents  our  seeing  it.  What 
again  is  so  against  idealism  as  this  denial  of  the  phenomenon^.  The  affirm- 
ation of  it  necessarily  leads  into  idealism,  and  there  is  no  avoiding  it: 
it  must  be  BO  too,  because,  being  nothing,  we  must  on  exploring,  find 
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ourselves.     This  is  the  meaning   of  the  admission  that  Berkeley  is 
logically  unrefutable.    It  is  very  simple  to  see  we  have  a  negative  here, 
in  matter.     So  to  deny  matter  is  to  deny  negation ;  i.  e.  it  is  to  assert 
Being ;  it  is  as  when  a  person  should  assert  that  he  had  got  something 
in  his  hand,   and  on  examining    find   nothing,  and  should  yet  affirm 
that  he  had  it,  and  another  person  should  say  he  was  mistaken  and  had 
not  got  what  he  thought  he  had,  but  that  it  was  elsewhere — pointing  it 
out  to  him — assuring  him  that  when  he  had  that  in  his  hand  he  would 
find  the  case  very  different ;  he  would  have  something  that  he  could 
make  out  and  understand,  and  would  by  no  means  find  his  hand  only  on 
examining.     This  is  like  denying  matter  and  affirming  the  fact  to  be 
other   than  material  (or  not  in  space);  it  is  the  other,  the  affirming 
matter  to  be  the  fact  (wh  when  examined  turns  out  to  be  nothing),  that 
is  denying.       How  odd  to  maintain  that  one  has  something  in  his  hand 
though  not  able  to  find  or  show  it,  coming  upon  the  hand  itself  alone 
whenever  one  tries  to  lay  hold  of  it,  instead  of  saying  it  is  not  here,  I 
have  missed  it  (it  is  something  else  than  what  I  thought  it).      Yet  this 
is  exactly  the  position  of  those  who  affirm  the  material  world ;  they 
will  affirm,  then,  nothing  to  be  the  thing ;  instead   of  saying  I  have  it 
not,  it  has  escaped  me,  it  is  something  else  than  what  I  thought  it. 
They  do  this  too  by  way  of  holding  to  it  that  there  is  something,  by 
way  of  asserting  and  maintaining  the  reality :  it  is  truly  a  ludicrous 
position.     There  is  no  fear   if  they  say  it  is  not  this,  or  it  is  not  here, 
we  have  it  not,  there  is  no  fear  that  men  will  say  there  is  nothing,  it  is 
certain  enough  the  reality  of  the  world  will  be  maintained,  just  as 
much  when  matter  is  given  up  as  ever :  we  must  give  up  the  nothing 
before  we  can  see  the  fact. 

The  metaphysicians,  knowing  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  'matter' 
but  a  name,  and  yet  so  strenuously  affirming  it  and  arguing  for  it,  and 
fearing  lest  evil  should  come  from  admitting  a  doubt  about  it,  and  ap- 
prehensive too  lest  they  should  be  thought  foolish  or  idealists — they 
forget  that  this  argument  from  consciousness  and  necessary  belief 
simply  makes  too  much  of  ourselves.     Who  are  we,  what  is  the  human 
race,  that  we  should  be  right,  that  we  should  not  be  subject  to  an  illu- 
sion ?     This  self  of  ours,  the  central  object  for  our  mischief,  is  to  be 
destroyed,  and  man  freed ;  therefore  this  illusion.     '  God  has  sent  us  a 
strong  delusion  that  we  should  believe  a  lie ;'  we  are  damned  through 
it,  as  we  know,  from  wh  damnation  only  Christ  revealing  the  fact  to  us 
can  save  us.     Is  it  not  certain  that  this  authority  of  consciousness  is 
maintained  through  fear — and  what  good  ever  came  of  fear  ? — Our  idea 
of  God  as  a  '  self '  spoils  the  relation,  we  conceive  Him  as  loving  Him- 
self; this  as  the  best  and  highest  for  Him,  but  not  fur  us;  we  are  to  love 
Him  chiefly,  He  Himself.     So  perfect  sympathy  and  oneness  are  im- 
possible, &c  ;  as  we  see  in  friendship  the  perfect  sympathy  is  in  loving 
each  other.     But  seeing  God  as  Being — the  absolute  Being — all  is  right. 
Now  we  see  that  our  love  and  God's  love  are  one  ;  alike  in  Him  and  us 
it  is  love  of  Being :  God's  love  is  not  love  of  self,  but  answering  to 
ours,  love  of  Being,  love  of  us  as  Being  is  in  us.     It  is  thus  the  per- 
•  fectness  of  love :  love  of  self  in  love  of  others.     God's  self  love  is  lov» 
of  the  creatures  and  no  other,  for  the  'Being'  is  them.     So  in  being 
alive  or  one  with  God,  man's  self-love  also  is  one  with  love  of  others* 
i.  e.  of  all ;  because  it  is  God  in  Him.     Here   is  the  being  a  new 
creature— one  with  God,  all  things  are  made  right  to  us. 
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Now  one  may  see  also  God's  omniscience — truly  He  knows  all  things- 
Yes,  but  He  knows  them  as  they  truly  are  ;  not  as  existing.  He   under- 
stands as  it  were,  appreciates,  knows,  our  perception  of  them  :  how  they 
are  to  us.     So  He  '  perceives '  them  ;  He  sees  how  the  fact  must  be  such 
to  us.     People  say,  'all  are  present  to  Him  at  once.'     True  ;  and  how 
simple  it  is  when  we  see  how  they  are  so ;  not  as  real  facts,  but  as  per- 
ceived. As,  to  use  a  very  inadequate  comparison,  we  now  know,  or  per- 
ceive, the  ancient  hypotheses  of  the  heavens  ;  we  understand  how  those 
men  must  have  perceived,  thought,  felt,  as  they  did ;  we  sympathize 
with  them  much  more  truly  and  profoundly  than  we  could  have  done 
under  a  common  error.     See  what  a  basis  here  is  for  prayer  :   l  Oh  God, 
Thou  knowest  all  these  things :  truly,  as  it  is,  Thou  knowest  the  fact  of 
all.     Thou  knowest  how  they  must  be  thus  to  me  :  guide  me,  make  me 
right  to  them ;  act  in  me,  that  my  actions  may  not  be  according  to  my 
ignorance,  but  to  Thy  true  knowledge.' — Is  not  this  praying  ?     And 
now  one  can  understand  that  omniscience ;  by  sympathy,  by  oneness  of 
feeling,  even  we  can  stretch  forward  to  that  seeing  face  to  face  and 
knowing  even  as  we  are  known  :  can  feel  that  the  Eternal  yet  may  truly 
know,  and  exist  in  sympathy  with,  these  things  in  Time.    We  may  feel 
it,  even  as  we  may  feel  God  to  be  human ;  we  feel  it,  for  we  feel  it  may 
be  true  of  man ;   that  he,  when  he  has  true  eternal  Being,  must  know 
all  this  error  so  ;  no  more  the  fact,  or  Being,  to  him  indeed ;  yet  known, 
felt,  understood  how  it  all  must  be — must  be  perceived. 

This  includes  Berkeley  perfectly — that  the  essence  of  matter  or  ma- 
terial things  is  'to  be  perceived.'     It  is  exactly  so ;  that  is  the  Being  of 
them.  They  are,  inasmuch  as  they  are  perceived  by  God:  to  know  and 
understand  the  necessary  perception  is  to  know  them.     It  was  most 
admirable  :  in  the  perceiving  is  the  fact  of  these.     God  knows  all 
about  them,  because  He  knows  all  about  the  perceiving  of  them  and  the 
necessity  of  it.     So  in  truth  all  our  knowledge  of  Nature  (all  Science), 
is  understanding  and  getting  to  know  about  the  perceiving  of  things ; 
how  and  why  we  must  perceive  as  we  do.     That  is  the  essence  of  scien- 
tific knowledge — it  is  all  a  gradual  advance  towards  the  perfect  answer- 
ing of  that  question. 

This  idea  of  Berkeley's  being  so  true,  links  itself  with  that  of  the 
epicycle  idea  being  true  ;  the  moon  truly  moving  in  epicycles.    Observe 
also,  the  epicycle  conception  is  truly  an  interpretation — that  is  Genius, 
resolving  the  motions  so.     Is  our  idea  of  the  two  forces  in  the  planetary 
motions,  &c.,  such  a  conception  ?  not  the  very  truth,  at  least  as  we  apply 
it,  but  only  a  right  way  to  represent — a  subordinate  interpretation. 
The  work  of  Genius  in  the  epicycle  conception  proves  thus  its  immor- 
tality ;  i.  e.  it  may  be  not  that  the  interpretation  will  be  finally  found 
here,  but  that  it  will  be  continually  reproduced  in  the  advance  of  science  ; 
i.  e.  ever  on  a  larger  scale. 

Of  course  there  must  be  Being  ;  that  is  an  axiom,  involved  in  the  very 
conception  and  meaning  of  words.     Also,  '  Being '  must  be  infinite,  or 
else  not-being  must  be,  wh  is  a  contradiction  in  terms     Being,  bounded, 
not  infinite,  must  be  bounded  by  not-being.     So  observe  of  all  that  is 
bounded  or  finite,  that  it  cannot  answer  to  the  idea  of  Being  (the  abso- 
lute, &c.)  ;  it  can  only  be  relative,  or  form.    Truly  to  Be  must  to  be  one 
with  God.     So  again  Being  cannot  cease  (or  not  have  been),  or  not-being 
would  be  :  therefore  that  wh  changes  or  ceases  is  necessarily  not-being ; 
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BO  that  wh  is  in  Time  cannot  be  Being.  That  wh  is  limited  cannot  be 
Being:  the  limited  in  extent  is  in  space;  and  that  wh  is  in  space  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  viz.  by  space.  Must  that  which  is  limited  in  extent  (in 
space)  be  also  in  time,  and  vice  versa  ?  Can  any  '  form  '  be  unlimited  in 
one  respect  and  limited  in  the  other  ?  I  think  not :  only  Being  can  be 
unlimited. 

Is  not  this  the  right  way  to  think  of  intelligence  as  related  to  the  uni- 
verse : — that  as  the  stars  constitute  organic  bodies  (i.  e.  considered  as 
mechanical),  so  the  '  angels  '  or  other  '  intelligences  '  are  related  to  them 
as  we  are  to  bodies  we  call  organic  ?     So  are  they  puzzled  just  as  we 
are ;  trying  to  make  out  the  vital  state  by  examination  of  the  dead  : 
they  destroying  the  vital  state  in  their  examination,  even  as  we  do  ?  So 
do  they  put  solar  systems  under  the  microscope;  analyze  it  again;  finding 
so  much  Jupiter  and  so  much  Earth,  and  more  seen  than  all  together  ? 
And  why  shd  not  such  be  the  end  of  our  system — we  know  many  things 
do  end  so.     And  on  the  other  hand,  why  shd  there  not  be  intelligences 
within  our  globules,  &c.,  seeing  them  as  we  do  the  sun,  planets  and  stars, 
and  admiring  and  comprehending  the  beautiful  '  Universe  '?     I  think 
this  is  how  we  shd  think — must  think — while  regarding  it  as  physical. 
"Where  the  physical  is  there  must  be  intelligence,  and  vice  versa.     It  is 
ridiculous  to  let  size  influence  us.      This  is  the  question  :   do  we  see,  as 
if  in  Nature,  something  that  is  not  there  ;  or  do  we  not  see  something 
that  is  there  ?     Either  construction  may  be  put  upon  the  phna  ;  can  we 
hesitate  as  to  which  ? 

It  is  curious  that  it  shd  agree  with  this  doctrine,  that  '  Death  is  an 
eternal  sleep  ' :  i.  e.  this,  the  true  death,  is  an  eternal  sleep  ;  a  sleep  in 
regard  to  the  eternal  or  actual,  and  with  dreams — all  this  life  of  ours  is 
a  dream  in  an  eternal  sleep.  So  see  how  scripture  ever  speaks  of  death 
as  a  sleep.  And  we  in  our  sleep  dream  of  dreams  coming  in  '  a  sleep 
after  death.' 

That  idea  of  infiniteness  cannot  be  admitted,  as  suggested.    It  cannot 
apply  to  the  actual,  or  to  God  :  it  implies  identity  in  kind  between  the 
infinite  and  that  wh  is  not.     To  the  actual  the  idea  of  finitude  at  all 
cannot  apply.     It  must  be  the  phenomenal  wh  as  a  whole  is  infinite. 
The  material  universe,  or  space  and  time,  e.  g.,  are  infinite.  The  'finite' 
is  portions  of  them. 

We  continually  let  the  personal  bearings   influence  our  reasonings  : 
nothing  puts  us  more  wrong ;  especially  perhaps  about  resisting  evil. 
True,  '  happy  is  the  man  who  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  which  he 
alloweth,'  but  it  is  to  be  more  unhappy  not  to  allow  a  thing  because  it 
would  condemn  ourselves. 

The  self  is  a  vacuum,  and  so  unnatural;  so  it  is  only  by  force,  so  produc- 
tive of  'action.'  That  'Nature  abhors  a  vacuum'  is  one  of  the  best  of  truths, 
and  the  physical  explanation  only  shows  the  necessity  of  it — but  then  why 
the  limit  ?  Nature  abhors  a  self;  a  necessity  compels  its  destruction. 
God  the  Spirit  rushes  in  and  fills  this  vacuum.  It  is  not  we  cast  it  out, 
but  God  fills  emptiness  in  us.  So  'vacuum'  is  to  us  the  cause  of  all,  as  is 
involved  indeed  in  the  law  of  least  resistance.  It  is  the  first;  so  man  is 
self  before  Divine. 

How  striking  it  is  that  man  is  '  nothing '  in  himself,   dependent  alto- 
gether on  other.     He  is  (as  now)  altogether  by  what  he  gets,  by  what 
comes  to  him  from  without.     Not  only  morally  but  bodily  he  is  a  great 
vacuum. 

Miscellanea,  see  p.  229. 
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Is  it  hot  right  to  use  the  words  '  real '  and  'actual '  of  the  phenomenal 
and  the  spiritual  respectively  ['thingal '  and  '  acting']  ?  and  again,  we 
must  not  deny  the  reality  of  these  things  :  wd  it  not  be  well  to  say  of 
them  not  only  that  they  are  real,  but  that  they  are  the  real — make  re- 
ality a  distinctive  appellation  of  theirs ;  so  embracing  materialism. 
Thus  there  comes  a  good  definiteness  into  the  word  to  be.     To  be  might 
be  to  be  real  —to  be  to  us.    The  true  being  should  be,  to  be  actual ;  and 
this  use  of  this  qualifying  word  wd  be  good  as  marking  our  defective 
condition  ;  there  shd  be  this  awkwardness  about  words  to  mark  that  that 
wh  is  not,  is  to  us.      See  thus  how  the  twofold-ness  in  us  necessitates 
twofold-ness  of  speaking,   without   distinct  thoughts,   and  so  prepares 
words  ready  for  interpretation. 

1st  May,  1857,       Everything  that  truly  is  has  its  law  (in  itself),  and 
is  not  determined  by  circumstances.       [See  Athenaeum,  April  27,  1867.] 
The  properties  of  material  things  are  essentially  the  same  as  our 
own  tendencies  :  nothing  can   act  against   its   nature    ['  Defence  of 
Science  '].     This  seems  right,   if  not  making  us  like  things  instead  of 
things  like  us:  that  book  seems  to  assume  that  the  scientific  hypotheses 
are  the  actual  facts.     It   is  curious,  this  science  of  ours  is  just  in  the 
position  of  supposing  that  our  own  motions  are  the  motions  of  things 
around  us  :  we  have  with  great  labor  arrived  at  this  point,  and  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  having  escaped  from  old  follies,  and  especially 
that  of  looking  within  ourselves  for  the  reason  of  anything  (as  if  we 
could  rightly  judge  of  anything  at  all  save  by  virtue  of  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  our  own  relations  to  it,  and  the  changes  affecting  us).     We  are 
where  the  old  astronomers  were,  and  a  similar  call  awaits  us,  for  which 
we  are  as  little  prepared. — Kor  indeed  are  men  truly  less  prejudiced  ; 
nor  are  the  feelings  wh  prompted  persecution  different ;  they  are  but  of 
less  intensity.     The  form  is  changed,  not  the  fact :  we  are  glad  for 
those  to  suffer,  to  have  no   opportunity  of  influencing  men,  &c.,  who 
seem  to  us  to  be  putting  forth  injurious  doctrines.     And  in  those   days, 
I  will  be  bound,  there  was  less  advising  men  not  to  ruin  theif  families; 
if  there  were  martyr-making  flames,  there  was  also  the  flame  of  martyr- 
dom in  the  human  heart :  and  that  was  a  considerable  counterpoise. 
In  those  days  people  could  see  men  carried  unflinchir  gly  to  the  stake, 
and  not  be  utterly  puzzled  to  imagined  why;  they  might  execrate  the 
impiety  of  the  man,  but  they  did  not  lift  up  their  hands  in  in  pious 
amazement  at  his  folly.     It  would  not  have  been  altogether  out  of  their 
comprehension  how  a  man  should  possibly  find  anything  better  than  a 
large  income.     We  want  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  again,  and  nothing 
will  kindle  it  but  there  being  martyrs. 

If  we  were  self-sacrificing,  we  should  see  that  nature  is  self-sacrifice, 
that  God  sacrifices  Himself :  it  is  because  we  are  self-seeking  that  we 
see  God  as  such.  It  is  ever  so ;  that  wh  we  see  must  be  that  wh  we 
are.  So  we  cannot  be  '  saved '  by  nature,  because  we  see  in  nature  our 
own  death ;  cannot  be  saved  by  being  like  a  God  whom,  because  of  our 
own  death,  we  see  as  self-seeking.  We  are  shut  out  from  the  possibility 
of  salvation  save  as  God  manifests  Himself  as  self-sacrificing;  wh  can  on- 
ly be  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  man,  because  it  is  only  in  a  man  that  we 
can  see  self-sacrifice  to  be  such.  He  cannot  show  us  His  self-sacrifice 
in  nature,  because  nature  is  that  very  fact,  and  we  cannot  see  it.  This 
Actualism  1. 
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is  then  the  necessity  for  a  human  sacrifice  of  God ;  not  as  bearing  pun- 
ishment (as  we  think,  though  truly  doing  so  in  the  deepest  and  strictest 
sense),  but  as  showing  to  us  what  God  is,  and  what  the  one  universal 
fact.   We  conceive  some  getting  in  respect  to  God,  i.  e.  some  want.   Our 
blessedness  is  to  give  only. 

May  it  not  be  that   this  world  is  ever  our  world  ?  this  our  heaven,  as 
certainly  this  is  the  spiritual  universe  ;  but  we   do  not  see  it   now 
truly  as  it  is  ? 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  problem  of  '  matter '  is  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.     I  propose  a  simple  common-sense  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Our  best  physicists  raise  the  question,  what  is  matter  ?     "Why  am 
I  absurd  in  doing  so  ?     As  for  its  being  beyond  our  capacity,  and  so  on, 
this  is  too  pitiful.  "What  is  there  that  is  known  of  wh  the  same  might  not 
have  been  said  before  it  was  known  ?      Is  not  this  doctrine  of  '  beyond 
capacity '  rather  a  modern  notion,  and   does  not  the  fact  of  its  perpetual 
recurrence  indicate  a  wrongness  in  our  way  of  thinking  ?     This  is  the 
inference  I  should  draw.     If  everything  is  found  beyond  our  capacity, 
I  should  say  it  is  a  sign  we  do  not  go  the  right  way  to  work.     And  as 
for  failure  of  old,  it  proves  nothiug :  our  modern  research  is  to  render 
possible  now  what  was  then  impossible  :  nor  did  they  fail ;  we  looking 
at  what  they  did   not  forget  what  they  did.     They  tailed  when  they 
abused  their  method  and  applied  it  unsuitably,  just  as  we  do  when  we 
abuse  our  experimental  method.     If  we  ordinated  and  turned  to  account 
our  knowledge  of  phenomena  as  well  as  they  did  theirs,  we  might  hare 
better  reason  than  we  have  for  being  content  with  ourselves. 

I  think  I  must  in  stating  my  views  put  forward,  myself,  their  faults,  so 
far  as  I  can  see  them,  pointing  out  what  T  do  not  yet  see  what  paradoxes 
I    arrive  at ;  showing  the  limits,  and  the  wrongness  from    the   limit : 
may  I  not  show  how  necessarily  all  advance  towards  truth  brings  us  to 
paradoxes  and  difficulties ;  how  it  is  only  theories  made  up  that  can  be 
all  straight  forward  and  consistent.       May  I  not  include,  with  our  sup- 
posing the  '  properties  of  matter '  from  not  seeing  the  action,  all  the 
other  necessary  suppositions,  from  our  not  perceiving  or  knowing,  i.  e. 
having  in  us,  the  fact :  e.  g.,  seeing  the  heavenly  appearances  and  not 
knowing  the  earth's  motion,  we  necessarily  suppose  motion  of  sun.       So 
we,  affected  by  the  love  around  us,  but  not  perceiving  the  fact  of  the 
love,  necessarily  suppose  matter :  so  'all   hypothesis  (nutrition)  comes 
from  the  'not'  of  the  fact. 

Stoicism  seems  to  have  been   thoroughly  an  anticipation,  and  is  to  be 
introduced  in    a  perfected  form.     Interpretation  ever  brings  back  the 
suppressed  anticipations :  this  I  have  seen  before,  but  not  so  clearly.  So 
surely  Adam  must  have  been  the  '  antitype  '  of  an  anticipation  ;  was  he 
not  the  '  anticipation  '  of  humanity  f     The  anticipation  is  ever  before 
the  perfect.       Surely  I  shall  come  to  see  why  the  anticipation  is ;  the 
law  or  necessity  of  it ;  why  there  must  be  ever  an  anticipation  before 
the  interpretation. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  '  common-sense '  avoids  metaphysics. 
The  assuming  or  '  supposing '  matter  is  simply  taking  the  illogical  and 
hypothetical  side  of  a  metaphysical   question.     Whatever  may  be  the 
truth,  certainly  he  who  would   eschew  metaphysics  must  avoid  saying 
anything  about   matter ;    there    never  was  anything  moro  entirely  meta- 
physical in  that  evil  sense.  w 
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I  have  said  '  no  other  absolute  '  but   the  moral :  should  I   not  say,  no 
other  Being  ?  all  that  is  is  necessarily  absolute.     God  is  '  I  am ;'  all  that 
is  is  God.     So  the   angels — if  any  be — must  be  as  creatures,  and  are 
they   physical   in   some    way.       Is    '  humanity '    one    of   the   angels  ? 

The  doctrine  that  except  in  mathematics  we  can  have  no  guide  but  ob- 
servation clearly  rests  upon  the  idea  that  the  world  is  arbitrary ;  crea- 
tion an  arbitrary  act :  the  facts  under  law  indeed,  but  arbitrarily  so.  But 
if  the  '  laws '  are  merely  holiness,  and  '  necessary '  in  this  truest  sense, 
then  of  course  we  can  know  them  in  ourselves.      Mathematics  is  not  an 
exception,  but  the  type  and  pattern  of  all  science.     We  need  from  ob- 
servation right  conceptions  alone ;  then  necessary  deduction  must  and 
will  do  all. 

Do  I  not  see  this  parallel  between  mathematics  and  all  science :  for 
mathematics  is  a  science   of  forms  only  ;  and  we  think  our  physical 
science  is  a  science  of  '  things,'  as  distinct   from  forms.      But  when 
we  see  that  '  things  '  are  simply  '  forms,'  and  that  all  physical  science  is 
a  science  of  '  forms,'  and  has  to  do  with  nothing  else,  the  distinction 
disappears.  All  physical  science  is  essentially  mathematical;  i.e.  in  spirit, 
not  of  course  in  form.       When  mathematicians  have  erred  in  intruding 
into  other  science,  it  has  been  that  they  have  taken  the  form  (of  mathe- 
matics)for  the  fact.  The  fact  is  one  in  all  physical  science,  but  the  mathe- 
matical form  must  be  content  to  its  own  sphere,  but  forms.     Form,  in- 
deed, is  necessarily  dependent  on  us  in  a  very  true  and  important  sense, 
being  a  relation,  or  from  a  relation  of  us  and  the  fact.  But  why  has  ob- 
servation been  so  necessary  ;  and  mere  reasoning  so  futile  ?     Has  it  not 
been  because  the  physical  is  only  a  form  ?      Was  not  the  old  error  the 
assuming  a  fact  or  '  essence '  in  it,  not  knowing  it  has  a  form  only  ?    Or 
we  may  say  the  error  was  putting  form  for  fact ;  making  a  known  form 
universal,  supposing  it  to  be  the  fact :  the  error  we  see  so  universal  now 
— putting  form  for  fact,  and  unifying  it ;  i.  e.  making  hypotheses — for 
wh  we  see  the  remedy  still  is  extended  observation,  or  study  of  effects 
upon  us,  or  of  other  forms.     Having  the  right  conception  respecting 
forms  we  can  deduce  :  so  knowing  the  law  of  least  resistance  can  we 
not  deduce,  a  priori,  facts  and  laws  at  present  not  to  be  known  ? 

Is  there  anything  to  be  more  thought  about  in  respect  to  our  inability 
to  conceive  of  time  as  limited  ?  Do  I  sufficiently  account  for  it,  or  show 
it  to  be  necessary  as  a  phenomenon  ?  I  think  I  have  :  the  inertia  con- 
stitutes, at  once,  cause  and  effect[by  defiuition]and  in  that  is  necessarily 
time  or  succession.  I  think  there  is  no  gap  here.  Time  clearly  comes" 
with  law:  and  law  necessarily  from  not-love.  It  is  good  to  call  time  a 
'  form,.'  but  it  is  not  a  'form  of  thought;'  it  is  the  'form'  of  self-sacrifice 
or  love,  one  thing  becoming — giving  itself  to — another.  It  is  not  a 
'  form  of  thought '  any  more  than  •  things '  are,  or  matter.  Thought  it- 
self is  a  form.  Yet  are  there  not  some  '  forms  of  thought?' 

The  'instinct  of  causation  is  not  that  of  dependence  of  one  on  another, 
but  of  each  on  the  infinite  or  transcendent  power.'      I  like  this  :  it  is 
only  science  introducing  'inertia '  teaches  us  physical  causation,  which 
indeed  flows  out  of  time  only,  and  truly  is  not  save  as  affecting  the 
form.     There  is  no  'power'  in  that  clearly  none  can  be,  or  is  wanted ;  to 
change  form.     This  intuition,  thus  considered,  is  one,  in  truth,  with  the 
idea  of   '  self-action:'  each  phenomenon  as  an  exhibition  of  true  power 
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or  action,  but  this  in  an  imperfect  form,  and  therefore  suppressed  by 
science  with  its  inertia  [like  Adam's  fall],  in  order  to  re  appear   in  the 
higher  form  of  moral  action.       So  is  not  Judaism   a  suppression  of  an 
earlier  '  suppression,'  for  sake  of  the  spiritual  ?     [See  Job.] 

With  regard  to   the   limits  of  our  knowledge,  and  our   not  possibly 
knowing  the  infinite — I   do  not  admit  it.     We  can  know  the  infinite  ; 
that  we  are  perplexed  about  it  arises  from  our  wrong  conception  of  some 
physical  infinite.     The  infinite   is   love ;  seeing  that,  we  know  it.     To 
know   God  is  eternal   life.      True   knowledge,  as  all  true   Being,  is 
moral. 

Looking  at  nature,  I  do  actually  see  how  all  is  perfect  beauty — giving 
self.     But  in  us  this  is  not  fulfilled  ;  in  our  evil  actions  this  is  wanting ; 
but  even  here  all  the  fact — all  that  is — is  giving  self  ;  but  our  act  is 
left  out :  where  our  act,  corresponding  to  nature,  should  be,  there  is  not- 
acting.  But  that  wh  then  is  done — that  passive  play  of  our  'impulses,' 
&c. — is  still  part  of  nature  ;   it  is  all  giving  self  just  the  same.     Only  in 
respect  to  our  inertia  is  there  sin,  or  result  of  selfishness.     All  takes  its 
place  perfectly  so  ;  the  fact,  the  '  actual,'  is  still  equally  beautiful.     All 
evil  is  in  the  relation  of  this  perfect  beauty  to  us. 

Surely  there  can  be  only  a  <  not '  of  anything  where  there  is  the  form 
of  it.     Consider  thus  the  progress  of  humanity,  the  necessity  of  its  evils: 
they  are  so  impossible  on  unchristian  theory,  but  on  this  view  are  seen 
rightly.     They  are  the  proper  development  of  man,  i.e.  the  physical,  or 
'not-man.'     They  are  as  hypotheses  from  the  '  not-fact;'  forms  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  'natural '  truly  to  man,  he  being  in  a  state  of  death,  or  inertia. 
At  once  they  are  proofs  of  his  '  depravity,'  and  his  natural  and  necessary 
development.      They  are  exactly  hypotheses,  resulting  from  the  '  not,' 
and  necessary  to  be  destroyed  ;  yet  necessary  steps  to  truth. 

I  should  thus  be  able  to  see  how  hypotheses  are  necessary,  how  the 
*  phenomenon '  is  to  us  while  the  fact  is  unknown.      That  religious  feel- 
ing wh  leads  to  superstition  answers  to  the  'phenomenon  ;'  the  fact  being 
unknown,  i.  e.  the  love  absent.     All  our  sensational  religion  is  just  the 
same  ;  it  is  hypothesis  from   our  not  perceiving  or  '  knowing.'    Without 
it  there  were  no  attainment  of  the  actual,  even  as  not  of  fact  without 
first  hypothesis  in  science.     And  as  hypotheses  can  only  be  excluded  by 
'  interpretation,'  or  fulfilling,  so  can   superstition  only  be  excluded  by 
true  religion. 

The  physical  is  the  form  of  love  without  the  fact,  i.  e.  with  an  '  iner- 
tia,' or  with  the  action  left  out.  Just  so  is  law;  the  form  of  love  without 
the  fact ;  the  physical  and  law  go  together.  But  I  want  to  know  how, 
when  there  is  not  the  fact,  there  is  the  form  ?  This  is  the  question  alike 
for  the  moral  and  physical ;  how  is  the  phenomenon  when  the  fact  is  un- 
known ? 

Do  we  not  try  in  vain  to  see  anything  aright  because  we  do  not  sec 
that  wh  is ;  i.  e.  we  do  not  see  the  universe  as  actual,  but  introduce  in- 
ertia from  ourselves  ;    so  thinking  it  inert  we  cannot  but  misinterpret, 
thinking  that  we  see  it  as  it  is,  and  drawing  conclnsions  accordingly. 
This  applies  to  all  things  :  we  cannot  see  the  right   relations  either  of 
man  to  man  or  to  God,  cannot  rightly  see  God  Himself;  seeing  a  dead 
Nature  from  our  own  death,  we  suppose  too  a  God  who  bears  the  same 
slump  ;  selfish,  doing  for  His  own  '  glory.'     This  I  have  thought  to-day 
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from  hearing  a  sermon  on  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  Thyself.' 
Necessarily,  in  reference  to  us,  there  is  the  idea  of  pleasure,  of  getting; 
and  so  the  true  relations  cannot  he  seen.    From  the  physical,  wh  neces- 
sarily involves  getting  or  inertia,  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  right  con- 
ception of  the  true  moral  relations '.  the  very  facts  on  wh  we  hase  our 
ideas  are  abnormal,  and  arise  from  the  death  of  man.     We  must  see 
that  it  is  a  perverted,  abnormal  conception  that  gives  us  the  physical  at 
all ;  that  our  physicsl  or  '  self '  nature  is  from  our  own  deadness,  and 
that  no  normal  relations  can  be  deduced  from  it,  but  only  by  excluding 
it. 

'Do  I  make  the  world  less  real  because  I  show  how  that  inertia  arises 
wh  causes  it  to  be  '  real '  (thingal,  physical,  material)?     This  is  above 
all  to  be  realist.     I  prove  rather  how  we  must  be  in,  and  perceive,  a 
a  real  world ;  showing  it  necessary  ;  no  longer  merely  supposed,  but  de- 
monstrable that  it  must  be..    Ever  the  fulfilling,  or  interpreting,  ex- 
cludes the  hypothesis.     We  can  show  a  perception  (of  any  kind)  to  be 
necessary,  only  by  showing  that  wh,  affecting  ourselves,  necessitates 
our  perceiving  ;  and  in  this  we  must  set  aside  the  thing  '  perceived '  as 
itself  existing.     We  must  learn  it  not  to  be  the  fact  itself  but  a  neces- 
sary result  of  some  fact  wh  we  learn  by  its  means. 

This  is  striking  about  perception  [or  the  phenomenal]  :  that  to  see  it 
as  necessary  is  to  see  that  truly  it  is  not ;  i.  e.  is  to  see  that  it  is  an  ap- 
pearance.    So  this  physical  world  is  an  appearance,  or  form ;  necessa- 
rily, to  know  the  fact  of  it,  is  to  put  a  fact,  an  actual,  in  its  place.   See 
again  the  bearings  of  this  upon  perception  itself ;  '  perception '  has  only 
to  do  with  phenomena,  forms,  '  appearances  ' ;  it  is  one  word  with  this, 
and  must  be  so,  as  being  itself  formal  or  physical ;  arising  out  of  the 
'  not,'  its  whole  relation  is  to  the  formal,  and  we  cannot  by  it  be  brought 
into  relation  with  the  true  fact  or  actual  [i.  e.  not  by  the  mental  or  in- 
tellectual].    Perception  is  itself  from  the  *  not ';  so  sensation,  also,  wh 
is  its  basis.     Shall  I  not  come  to  see  sensation  when  I  can  trace  it  to 
the  negation  ?     So  in  sensation  is  no  true  Being,  this  is  inert,  form, 
passive  only  ;  only  by  interpretation,  i.  e.  by  self-sacrifice,  is  fact  to  be 
known.     We  cannot  '  perceive '  truth  or  fact,  even  as  we  cannot  have 
life  by  getting.     Is  here  a  clue  to  the  why  of  life — the  moral  inertia 
preceding  moral  Being  ?  it  is  like  perception  and  hypothesis  precediug 
interpretation.     Is  it  that  whereby  we  get  that  wh  we  are  to  give  ? — 
See  how  important  and  practical  in  all  ways  that  apparently  abstract 
question  of  a  real  matter  is. 

Here  again  is   a  parallel :   we  cannot  think  rightly  without  first 
thinking  wrongly,  or  have  interpretation  without  hypothesis  first ;  just 
as  we  cannot  be  holy  without  first  being  inert.     The  fallen,  the  '  not ' 
state,  the  reception,  is  nutrition  for  function ;  a  necessary  preliminary 
for  giving  self — May  there  not  be  inertia  without  us  as  well  as  within; 
i.  e.  other  inert  Beings,  dead  or  fallen  ?     It  is  possible  ;  but  then  how 
could  we  perceive  them  ?  there  wd  be  no  '  Being '  to  perceive ;  that  is, 
simply  a  '  not.' 

Is  not  here  also  another  reason  against  animals'  sensation  ;  viz.  that 
sensation  exists  only  as  a  nutrition  for  the  moral  ?  There  is  the  sensa- 
tional, or  getting,  only  that  there  may  be  self-sacrifice.  So  for  animals 
to  have  sensation  without  a  moral  Being  to  be  developed  and  redeemed 
would  be  nutrition  without  function.  If  there  were  conscious  getting 
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(pleasure  and  pain)  in  animals,  there  wd  be  conscious  self-sacrifice  too, 
as  in  man  ;  or  at  least  there  wd  be  the  la-w,  or  '  ought,'  of  it. 

I  see,  unless  there  be  pleasure  and  pain,  self-sacrifice  cannot  be,  in  the 
moral  sense  :  i.  e.  cannot  begin  to  be,  cannot  be  to  a  creature  ?  only 
God  has  it  perfectly  and  primarily,  in  and  from  Himself,  '  only  He  is 
holy.'     I  begin  to  see  better  now  that  sensationalness  is  essential  to  the 
creature's  holiness  ;  therefore  an  '  inertia '  and  a  redemption  ?     But  is 
it  therefore  a  material,  or  might  it  not  be  mental  only  ;  and  the  material 
be  from  the  Fall  ?     I  do  not  yet  fully  .see  whether  for  the  Being  of  a 
truly  moral  creature  there  must  be  such  a  state  of  inertia  as  man's,  i.e. 
a  sinful,  fallen  state. 

We  are  utterly  baffled  in  attempting  to  grasp  Nature  and  understand 
her,  and  we  give  up  the  problem,  and  say  '  man  cannot  do  it.'  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  Lift  out  the  fact,  and  try  to  understand  the  form  as  the 
fact.  Let  us  put  the  fact,  or  love,  in,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  all  in- 
telligible, i.  e.  comprehensible. 

I  see  that  to  take  a  lowly  ground  respecting  human  intellect  is  to 
make  its  scope  most  vast.     It  is  not  man  but  God.     The  thought  of  it 
as  some  '  God-like  attribute  of  man '  makes  us  think  it   limited,   makes 
it  seem  profane  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  can  know  all  things.     It  is 
not  we  at  all ;  shall  not  God  be  glorified,  even  in  us  ? 

Is  it  not  good  to  identify  knowing  with  Love  ;  that  true  knowing  ia 
actual  love,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  it — the  intellectual,  e.  g. — from 
not-loving,  and  so  can  exist  only  in  a  Being  who  'ought'  to  love  ?    Phy- 
sical knowing,  or  'mind,'  ('  thingal  knowing'),  is  it  not  from  the  '  not 
actual  '  knowing '?     Is  this  the  relation  of  it,  and  so  its  relation  to  sen- 
sation is  clear  ?     For  sensation  is  from  inei'tia,  it  is  a  passive  being  act- 
ed upon ;  necessarily  resulting  in  a  'nutrition,'  or  the  mental,  preparatory 
for  function,  or  the  moral.     Man's  sensational  and  mental  nature  are  for 
his   moral  Being. 

As  I  write,  do  I  not  see  a  further  light :  is  not  our  nature  '  sensa- 
tional '  and  mental ;  not  bodily  and  mental  so  much  :  the  idea  of  the 
body  belongs  to  the  mental  entirely  ?   The  true  distinction  is  sensational 
and  mental ;  and  the  mental  is  from  the  sensational,  the  sensation  being 
immediately  from  the  'not.'      The  mind  taking  cognizance  of  this  sen- 
sational, calls  it  the  body  ;  'abstracts,'  &c.,  and  gets  the  idea  of  matter 
in  respect  to  it.     We  have  distinguished  wrongly  ;  the  body  is  a  mental 
fact,  an  idea,  as  all  '  things '  are  ;  our  physical  Being  may  be  divided 
into  sensations  and  ideas  ;  matter  in  all  its  forms  being  one  of  the  latter. 
Sensation  being  the  starting-point,  all  idea  of  '  things  '  is  a  nutrition  ; 
the  '  inertia '  in  them  being  from  the  inertia  wh  constitutes  the  effect 
on  us  to  be  sensation,  or  passive.     Seeing  the  body  as  from  the  mind, 
does  it  not  make  the  relation  of  it  to  us  and  to  thought  more  clear  ? 
Dimly  there  comes  on  me  the  perception  of  how  the  body  is  thus  adapted 
to  the  external  world  ;  whence  the  senses,  and  the  sensations.    Granted 
the  sensations  and  all  seems  to  follow ;  and  the  sensations  may  readily 
be  understood,  as  truly  first ;  as  origin,  not  result,  of  the  '  body.'   Shall 
we  not  some  day  be  able  to  see  how  we  must  have  a  body — what  the 
fact  is  wh  causes  this  perception  in  us  ? 

May  14,  1857.  Does  not  some  light  respecting  sensation  break  in  upon 
me  thus  :  e.  g.  first  with  respect  to  force — it  is  wholly  subjective,  and 
does  not  exist  in  Nature  external  to  us ;  our  perception  of  force  being 
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simply  the  fact  that  a  certain  change,  or  condition,  is  in  our  body  in- 
stead of  without  it ;  as  when  I  hold  up  a  weight,  an  approximation, 
wh  wd  otherwise  he  of  that  weight  and  the  earth,  exists  in  respect  to 
the  elements  of  my  muscles  :  and  so  in  all  cases.     It  comes  finally  to 
this,  that  that  sensation  wh  I  call  force  is  the  same  as  that  change  wh, 
hy  virtue  of  my  exertion,  is  not  in  the  external  world.     Our  'sensation' 
of  force  is  the  same  fact  as  physical  processes  and  changes  ;  and  if  of 
'force'  then  of  all  'sensations,'  for  clearly  the  sensations  of  force  and 
other  sensations  are  interchangeable  :  e.  g.,  if  I  hold  up  a  weight  I 
have  sensation  of  exertion,  if  it  fall  upon  me  I  have  sensation  of  crush- 
ing or  pain.     So  does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  our  sensations  are  one 
with  the  processes  of  the  physical  world  ? 

Again  we  arrive  at  this  result  from   the  nature   of  cause  :  i.  e.  that 
cause  and  effect  are  two  forms  of  the  same  fact.      For  the  processes  of 
nature  are  clearly  the  causes  of  our  sensations ;  but  if  so  then  we  are  at 
once  at  the  conclusion  that  our  sensation  is  but  another  form  of  the 
process  of  nature :  the  external  light  and  the  sensation  of  light  are  two- 
forms  of  one  fact.     And  how  this  throws  light  on  the  relation  of  body 
and  mind  ;  the  sensation — the  mentalstate — is  in  another  form,  that 
bodily  change  which  produces  it ;  and  inversely  the  bodily  actions  are 
other  forms  of  the  mental  states  wh  produce  them.     We  cannot  draw 
the  chain  of  union  too  close  between  the  body  and  mind.     The  bodily 
and  mental  process  surely  should  be  regarded  as  two  halves  of  a  vibra- 
tion, the  same  thing  under  two  forms. 

If  we  see  the  processes  of  the  external  world  and  our  sensations  to 
be  two  forms  of  the  same  thing,  does  it  not  become  clear  how  we  know 
the  external  world  by  sensation  ;  how  our  perception  and  our  science 
are  the  '  interpretation  '  of  it.     Sensation  clearly  is  frst ;  is  that  by  wh 
we  must  gain  knowledge  of  what  is  ;  the  fact  of  the  external  world  is 
the  same  fact  wh  to  us  is  sensation.     Are  we  not  right  in  saying  the 
physical  world  is  wholly  through  the  mind ;  clearly  it  is  sensation  with 
a  certain  process  passed  upon  it  ?  We  understand  the  relation  of  things 
better  ;  but  do  we  not  know  what  sensation  is  in  itself  ?      Does  it  help 
us,  to  know  that  it  is  the  same  fact  with  light  and  sound,  &c.?     Some- 
what I  think  ;  for  if  these  be  spiritual,  actual — Being  with  a  not-action 
in  them — so  must  sensation  be.  It  is  actual  Being  in  relation  to  an  '  in- 
ert.'    I  must  try  to  see  this  properly.  If  sensation  and  external  nature 
be  thus  one,  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery  that  our  sensations,  and  senses 
therefore,  should  be  in  such  adaptation  to  it.     Surely  the  physical 
world  is  such  because  our  sensations  are  such,  rather  than  vice  versa ; 
but  then  how  about  the  blind  and  deaf,  &c.?     To  those  congenitally  so 
is  not  the  world  different  ?     Think  how  the  '  body,'  and  all  '  things,' 
are  ,  mental  or  inferences :  that  wonderful  'contrivance,'  how  must  it  be? 
But  I  think  I  can  perceive  this  a  little  farther  :  e.  g.  (1st),  clearly  all 
the  things,  or  substances,  we  '  infer '  or  perceive,  must  be  hypothetical. 
This  is  what  I  have  seen  before ;  they  have  the  impress  of  our  mind 
upon  them,  they  are  '  supposed.'    But  (2nd)  think :  nature  is  one  with 
sensation ;  then,  like  sensation,  it  must  have  relation  to  Being ;  it  can- 
not be  mere  inanimate  matter,  &c.     So  Being  is  introduced  into  nature. 
But  again,  not  only  must  there  be  Being  in  nature,  but  its  character  as 
sensation,  in  respect  to  us,  clearly  is  due  to  our  own  peculiarity.      Do  I 
approach  to  seeing  how  it  is  '  actual '  Being  in  itself?     Clearly  by,  as  it 
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were,  introducing  even  <  sensation '  into  the  material  world  we  add 
to  it ;  we  make  it  more,  I  feel  that  as  I  walk  along.     Yet  this  is  but  an 
approximation  ;  there  is  more  '  Being  '  in  nature  still :  it  is  not  sensa- 
tional, it  is  moral ;  it  sacrifices  itself.      This  we  must  feel,  and  hecome 
familiar  with,  so  as  to  rggard  it  as  truly  a  friend  and  brother  ;  creating 
poetry  anew  :  feeling  that  it  is  truly  one  with  us — all  except  our  'not,' 
our  inertia,  our  proneness  to  sin.     As  indeed  we  do  dimly  feel  already. 
This  is  the  '  holiness  of  nature  ;  the  word  has  a  meaning  now.     Surely 
now  I  feel  how  nature  is  one  with  our  sensation.     It  is  the  fact  of  love, 
and  sensation  is  as  it  were  just  love  plus  a  '  not.'     If  the  problem  of 
the  universe  be  solved  will  it  not  be  found  that  it  is  love ;  true  actual 
Being,  or  true  action,  and  not  inertia  after  all  ?  Is  this  incredible ;  is  it 
not  an  axiom  indeed,  mere  necessity  and  common  sense?  Do  we  arrive  at 
anything  but  simply  that  wh  must  be  true  of  course,  and  wh  any  one 
might  have  known,  nay,  contrary  to  wh  we  cannot  even  speak  ;  words 
will  not  say  it.     [For  to  say  e.g.  that  there  is  inertia,  is  only  to  affirm 
that  a  not-being  is ;  is  not  to  affirm  but  only  to  deny.]  We  affirm  only 
that  that  wh  does  exist  is  true  existence  (is  not  a  '  not'  or  inertia,  &c.) 
To  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe,  in  finding  out  that  it  is  love, 
carries  its  own  demonstration  with  it. 

Surely  it  is  simple  to  affirm  that  all  wh  truly,  actually,  is,  is  true 
actual  existence.      I  do  not  deny  the  '  not,'  or  inertia,  but  affirm  it ; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  true  actual  existence :  that  there  is  true  actual 
Being,  and  inertia  or  negation,  is  what  I  say.    It  so  resolves  itself  into 
axioms  that  there  seems  nothing  possibly  to  assail.     Think  again  with 
respect  to  this  '  not,'  how  it  seems   to  vanish,  and  to  resolve  itself 
almost  into  the  fact  of  Being ;  the  '  not,'  and  its  destruction,  alike  in- 
volved in  the  Being.     It  is  a  dim  feeling  I  have,  but  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate to  me  how  all — the  inertia  and  all — are  the  one  fact  of  love.     As 
if  Being  must  consist  in  the  destruction  of  not- Dei  ng,  as  if  it  involved 
this  opposite. 

With  reference  to  spiritual  Being  as  indistinguishable  from  action, 
how  I  have  been  gradually  led  to  see  this — the  idea  that  God's  ac- 
tion is,  or  constitutes,  the  Being  of  (created)  spirits  :  that  God's  self- 
limitation  [wh  is  action]  is  the  Being  of  the  creature. 

I  assert  the  two  opposites — Being  and  not-being — this  is  axiomatic  : 
but  the  not-being  is  relative  only,  i.  e.  it  exists  in  relation  to  us. 
These  two  things  give  me  all ;  and  the  proof  that  the  '  not '  is  in  or  of 
us,  is  very  clear  in  so  many  ways  ;  conscience,  consciousness,  necessary 
induction,  all  unite  here.     And  surely  one  may  see  that  there  can  be 
no   not '  except  thus  relative  ;  none  to  any  Being  except  to  those  of 
whom  it  is.     Given  Being  and  there  can  be  no  ' not'  to  it.    That  is  not 
a  thing,  a  Being,  that  can  be  perceived  if  apart  from  us  ;  it  cannot  act, 
as  ifit  w  ere  a  true  existence  :  surely  only  he  who  has  a  '  not '  within 
him  can  perceive  a  '  not '  (inertia)  without  him.      Nor  does  this  con- 
tradict the  evil  of  the  '  not.'-  Clearly  only  true  Being  can  act  on  us, 
or  be  perceived  (though  a  negative  produces  effect  as  '  absence  ').     So  I 
see  how  it  is  necessary  that  we,  as  perceiving  this  inertia  without  us 
from  having  it  within,  should  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  true  actual 
Being  or  existence.     This  was  necessary  because  we  perceive  it ;  and 
inasmuch  as  only  that  wh  exists  can  be  perceived,  therefore  this  iner- 
tia is  a  true  existence.     Is  not  '  matter '  thus  traced  to  its  source  ?     I   ; 
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Being. 

Also  it  is  good  to  think  how  inertia,  or  a  '  not,'  can  only  be  perceived 
by  those  who  have  it  within  them.     So  to  true  actual  Beings  all  must 
be  perfect;  there  can  be  no  'not,'  no  evil  ;  no  external  evil  possible 
to  any,  no  evil  apart  from  the  Being  who  perceives  it.     All  evil  is  ne- 
cessarily subjective.     Is  there  not  an  infinite  glory  here:  get  rid  of  the 
'  not '  within,  and  no  'not,'  no  evil,  remains  in  the  universe. — 'Actual- 
ism'  is  interpretation,  as  snowing  the  phenomenon  necessary;  not  as  our 
science  presenting  it  as   a  mere  fact.     This  is  the  character  of  interpre- 
tation, showing  how  the  phenomenon  must  be.     See  in  Goethe  and 
Shakespeare  ;  the  one  gives  the  phenomenon  simply  as  it  is  seen,  but 
not  the  why  ;  the  other  gives  the  fdct  from  wh  we  see  that  the  phen- 
omenon necessarily  flows.     In  this  light  it  seems  to  m°.  that  actualism 
is  self-evident,  and  the  relation  of  science  as  a  '  nutrition '  for  it.     For 
interpretation  necessarily  ever  excludes  hypotheses  ;  the  phna  are  ever 
represented  by  means  of  hypotheses,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  so  the 
fact  when  it  is  seen  necessarily  shows  the  hypotheses  to  be  unnecessary. 
The  mere  presentation  of  the  phenomenon  (I  mean  accurately)  by  talent 
necessarily  involves  the  inventing  of  hypotheses,  these  being  that  wh 
is  introduced  from  ourselves  ;  and 'necessarily,  because  the  phenomenon 
has  relation  to  ourselves,  there  is  in  it  that  wh  is  owing  to  ourselves, 
and  a  mere  accurate  presentation  of  it  cannot  but  contain  this  subjective 
element.      So  our  perception  of  the  physical  necessarily  contains  our 
own  'not,'  nor  can  we  know  the  fact  save  through  such  a  presentation  of 
the  phenomenon  containing  this  subjective  '  not ;'  just  such  a  course  as 
we  have  passed  through. 

It  is  agreed  that  nature  is  a  mystery  on  our  hypothesis  of  it,  matter, 
force,  and  indeed  every  single  thing  ;  we  terminate  every  enquiry  in 
paradoxes  or  insoluble  problems,  and  indeed,  in  continuing,  the  case  gets 
•worse  and  worse.     This  is  without  the  fact,  or  true  action,  in  nature; 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  inert.     Suppose  we  put  the  fact  into  it 
and  try  then ;  take  that  inertia  for  our  own  ;  which  is  at  least  equally 
consistent  with  all  sound  rules,  with  all  induction,  with  all  experience; 
not  to  speak  of  our  knowing  it  independently,  so  that  it  is  every  way 
so  much  the  least  assumption.     Indeed  this  ought  to  be  conclusive:  and 
see  what  difficulties  and  mysteries  it  removes  ;  what  facts,  what  an 
universe,  it  gives  us.     Let  it  be  tried  by  its  fruits.     The  great  argu- 
ment against  it  seems  that  it  is  too  good,  too  good  to  be  true ;  it  gives 
us  too  much,  an  universe  too  glorious,  a  God  too  great :  even  as  a  true 
astronomy  gives  us  an  universe  too  vast  to  be  credited.     Then  how  mis- 
erable that  inertia  of  ours  must  be,  wh  out  of  such  an  universe  makes 
such.      What  would  be  the  good  of  taking  MS  to  heaven  as  we  are,  or 
rather  what  has  come  of  our  being  in  heaven  but  this  miserable  world ! 
This  is  heaven :  what  heaven  could  we  have  but  love  ? 

When  our  simple 'not,'  a  known  impotence,  will  suffice  formatter,  for 
the  physical,  -we  must  not  assume  such  things  as  existing ;  they  are  ab- 
solutely without  any  evidence. 

The  problem  of  science  (of  interpretation)  always  is,  the  phenomena 
being  given  by  accurate   observation,  to  find  something  wh,  being  con- 
sidered as  the  fact,  the  phenomena  shall  necessarily  be  as  we  see  them  : 
and  where  such  a  fact  is  found,  as  it  does  inevitably  force  itself  upon 
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the  mind  of  some  man,  it  is  self-evidently  true ;  comes  with  irresistible 
conviction ;  it  is  the  fact,  we  cannot  help  seeing  it  to  be  ;  that  which 
makes  the  phenomenon  necessary  is  unquestionably  the  cause  of  it. 
This  is  a  good  way  of  seeing  it ;  it  identifies  physical  cause  and  connec- 
tion in  reason.  Now  in  relation  to  the  physical,  as  a  whole,  taken  as  the 
phenomenon — this  fact  wh  makes  it  necessary  (and  has  this  self-evi- 
dence) is  a  subjective  inertia  of  humanity.     Cause  is  ever  that  which 
makes  necessary :  the  motion  of  the  earth  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
perceive,  therefore  it  is  the  cause  of  our  perceiving,  &c.     Now  surely 
all  finding  out  of  cause  is  interpretation  in  this  sense;  is  it  not?     And 
all  other  supposing  of  cause  is  hypothesis,  making  phenomena  their  own 
cause,  as  gravitation,  e.g.:  we  have  to  interpret  gravitation  as  gravita- 
tion is  interpretation  of  planetary  motions  (in  part).     And  see  the 
beauty  of  this — our  perceiving  is  the  primary  fundamental  fact,  and  ne- 
cessarily so ;  we  can  have  no  other  basis  to  start  from  or  rest  on.   There 
is  ultimately  nothing  else  to  explain  or  give  cause  for  ;  all  questions  of 
cause  resolve  themselves  into  this,  the  cause  of  our  perceiving,  or  of  our 
sensations  rather.     This  is  as  it  should  be ;  the  final  answer,  too,  must 
be  that  wh  gives  some  condition  of  ourselves  as  the  fact. 

Observe  :  as  by  our  mental  activity,  by  our  study  of  science,  we  gain 
so  much  power  over  the  material,  and  are   able  to  achieve  material 
works  wh  were  else  entirely  out  of  our  power ;  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  actual,  by  love,  by  spiritual  appreciation,  we  can  attain  mental 
results — philosophy,  science,  knowledge  of  the  physical — wh  were  else 
impossible.      The  relation  surely  is  similar :  to  know  intellectually  we 
must  know  actually. 

This  is   what  I  mean  by   our  introducing  an  inertia  into  nature : 
take  a  man  walking ;  he  moves  by  his  own  action ;  but  suppose  a  Being, 
not  a  man,  and  not  knowing  therefore  that  a  man  can  move  himself,  he 
•will  suppose  that  the  man  has  been  moved  from  without,  by  some  ex- 
ternal impulse  :  he  will  suppose  a  cause  wh  does  not  exist.     He  will 
have  introduced  an  inertia  (of  course  this  is  merely  passive  and  phy- 
sical, but  it  is  an  illustration).      Just  so  we  do  in  respect  to  nature ; 
there  is  true  action,  wh  we  not  'knowing' (not  being  one  with), suppose  a 
passive  Being  acted  upon  :  we  introduce  an  inertia.      And  we  do  this 
necessarily  because  there  is  not  that  actual  in  ourselves ;  we  suppose 
nature  to  be  as  we  are,  passively  acted  on  and  determined  by  circum- 
stances, because  we  are  not  one  with  her.     Even  as  I  suppose  a  Being, 
not  a  man,  thinking  man  to  be  physically  inert ;  wh  he  would  of  course 
if  he  were  physically  inert  himself.     So  we  at  first  think  all  things  to 
be  physically  active  or  alive,  because  we  are  so.     It  is  beautiful  to  see 
how  this  illustration  brings  up  the  idea  of  life  :  physical  life  is  phy- 
sical activity,  and  without  physical  life  a  Being  could  not  see  physical 
activity ;  so  we  being  without  spiritual  life  cannot  see  spiritual  activity, 
and  recognizing  physical  activity,  cannot  see  the  spiritual:  we  introduce 
spiritual  inertia.     Bear  in  mind  this  connection  of  life  with  activity. 
To  have  life  is  to  have  power  of  action,  and  having  it  to  recognize  it 
around  us. 

The  question  respecting  the  universe  is  notj  '  How  comes  there  to  be  a 
physical,  or  what  is  the  physical,  world  ?'  but,  'How  come  we  to  perceive 
a  physical  world  ?'  He  must  be  dull  who  cannot  see  that  this  is  the" 
*  fact,'  the  question,  especially  with  astronomy  to  help  him,  in  wh  the 
same  history  has  been.  Astronomers  started  with  the  assumption  that 
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the  heavenly  motions  existed  as  such,  and  puzzled  themselves.     They 
did  not  ask  the  right  question.     In  like  manner  we  do  not  face  the  true 
problem ;  we  have  made  assumptions  instead  of  keeping  to  facts.     The 
question  is,  How  come  we  to  perceive  a  material  (physical)  world  ?  This 
we  answer  by  guessing ;  we  assume,  we  jump  at  once  to  a  conclusion,  do 
everything  that  is  unphilosophical  and  sure  to  land  us  in  error ;  we  lay 
it  down,  without  any  reason  at  all,  that  it  is  because  the  physical  exists 
externally  to  us.     Let  us  keep  to  the  fact  and  give  our  attention  to  the 
real  question,  How  do  we  come  to  perceive  a  physical  world  ?     Let  us 
fairly  set  ourselves  to  face  the  problem  as  it  is,  refusing  to  make  idle 
guesses,  and  we  shall  not  find  the  world  such  a  mystery  as  we  fancy. 
For  how  utterly  futile  is  all  that  talk  about  the  authority  of  perception, 
and  that  we  perceive  because  that  wh  we  perceive  exists.      It  is  worse 
than  merely  coming  to  nothing ;  it  is  putting  the  not  for  a  great  fact ; 
it  is  an  utter  self-delusion.     '  Why  do  we  perceive '  is  the  question  and 
the  only  question ;    to  be  answered  by  investigating  first  what  we 
perceive. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  note  the  order  in  our  minds ;  how  this  pro- 
blem is  first  solved  before  it  is  seen  to  be  the  problem :  the  question  is 
first  answered  and  then  put.     "When  it  is  known  that  the  perceived  mo- 
tions depend  on  our  motion,  then  the  question  is,  Why  do  we  perceive 
them  ?     So  in  astronomy,  so  in  actualism.     It  appears  to  be  a  law  of 
the  mind.     We  find  it  so  in  life  :  having  solved  it,  we  are  able  to  state 
the  problem.     It  is  is  ever  so  in  the  nature  of  things.     The  right  ask- 
ing of  a  question  follows  upon  knowing  the  answer,  or  at  least  our  ap- 
proaching to  it,  or  having  virtually  solved  it. 

The  perception  of  the  physical,  of  matter,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ; 
this  is  the  fact  that  has  to  be  explained :  but  that  there  is  matter  is 
mere  hypothesis ;  we  do  not  know  it,  it  is  not  a  fact ;  in  this  all  agree 
who  think.    What  can  be  more  speculative,  hypothetical,  a  priori,  than 
this — to  frame  a  science  about  that  wh  is  itself  a  hypothesis  ?     This  is 
the  proper  foundation  of  Science — the  fact  of  our  perception.     This  is 
what  we  have  to  account  for,  to  find  the  laws  of  it,  and  practically  this 
is  what  we  are  doing  (even  as  the  old  astronomers  were,  tho'  thinking 
otherwise).  Our  physical  Science  is  a  science  of  our  perceptions,  wholly, 
having  no  other  basis  or  subject;  and  those  external  conditions  wh  we 
suppose  are  exactly  parallel  to  the  old  epicycles ;  necessary  to  represent 
as  external  that  wh  is  truly  subjective,  and  to  help  us  to  ascertain  the 
true  cause  and  fact  wh  makes  perceive  the  phn.     Men  have  not  studied 
astronomy  for  nothing :  what  a  beautiful  proof  is  that  old  astronomy 
that  we  do  truly  perceive  as  external  that  which  is  only  the  result  pro- 
duced upon  us  by  some  fact  quite  different. 

I  wonder  if  this  was  seen  in  Copernicus' s  day :  that  he  was  necessa- 
rily right  because  he  dealt  with  the  fact — viz.  that  of  perception,  and 
he  alone  of  the  astronomers  ;  all  the  others  with  an  assumption.    Here 

is  what  Dr. says  (good  argumentum  ad  hominem)  men  always  try 

at  once  to  explain  instead  of  investigating.  The  assumption  of  matter 
as  external  is  just  such  an  explanation  instead  of  investigating ;  given 
the  fact  of  perception  the  explanation  is  attempted  straightway  without 
investigation.  Matter  is  assumed  to  explain  it ;  and  then,  as  ever,  we 
learn  to  investigate  and  to  arrive  at  the  fact  by  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
planation. What  is  this  tendency  to  explain — this  necessity  of  our  na- 
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ture  ?     I  shall  see  it  better  here,  under  the  form  of  the  instinct  of  per- 
ception, the  intuitive  belief  of  an  external  inertia.     "Why  is  it  at  first 
necessary  to  suppose  the  heavenly  motions  external,  our  own  inertia  ex- 
ternal ?  we  cannot  conceive  ourselves  at  first  as  moving,  ourselves  as 
inert ;  we  cannot  think  a  motion  or  a  '  not '  of  ourselves  till  it  is  forced 
upon  us.  Do  not  these  correspond ;  is  it  not  because  they  are  'unnatural' 
to  us  ?     There  is  much  to  be  seen  in  this  necessity,  or  instinct ;  that 
our  '  not '  has  to  be  forced  upon  our  knowledge  by  our  intellectual  life  ? 

This  assumption  that  there  is  a  physical  is  just  an  anticipation  in  the 
Baconian  sense  ;  an  idol,  a  hasty  preconception.      As  Tycho  Brahe  held 
that  the  earth  must  be  at  rest,  and  put  the  sun  and  all  the  planets 
moving  round  it :  so  we  put  up  with  anything  rather  than  give  up  our 
preconception  that  there  really  is  matter.     It  'is  especially  induction 
that  gives  rise  (by  interpretation)  to  conclusions  that  seem  at  first  par- 
adoxical, directly  opposed  to  sense.  Mere  a  priori  fancy  does  not  do  this; 
it  is  bound  by  appearances,  is  essentially  phenomenal. 

Observe  how  men  argue  against  all  knowledge  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  being  of  the  physical.    How  completely  their  argument  is  turned 
against  them  when  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  physical,  and  cannot  be 
any.     They  above  all  men,  who  have  so  insisted  upon  its  uncertainty, 
will  be  bound  to  maintain  its  certainty,  or  will  be  in  a  dilemma.     See 
how  I  utilize  these  concessions ;  most  clearly  they  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
fact,  but  an  '  opinion.' 

Are  not  this  showing  why  we  perceive,  how  we  come  to  perceive,  and 
showing  the  phn  as  necessary,  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  it  is  putting  the 
fact  for  the  phn  ;  it  is  only  another  view  of  interpretation.  Just  what 
must  be — interpretation  shows  the  right  question.  This  is  universally 
the  case  with  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal ;  it  shows  how  the  phe- 
nomenal cannot  truly  be.  Every  advance  consists  in  our  seeing  how  we 
come  to  perceive  it,  instead  of  inventing  theories  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is.  This  latter  is  what  our  Science  consists  in  now. 

I  say  our  present  Science  deals  wholly  with  theories  invented  on  the 
supposition  that  the  phn  truly  is  ;  e.  g.  '  how  can  a  vibration  be  green  ?' 
Vibrations  and  light  and  color  have  no  conformity.     The  vibrations  are 
a  hypothesis  only,  in  fact  there  are  no  such  vibrations ;  they  are  the 
idea  only.     How  shd  there  be  any  conformity  between  a  sensation  or 
perception  and  a  hypothesis  ?     But  then  why  does  the  hypothesis  ne- 
cessarily arise  from  the  sensations  ?  Why  were  the  epicycles  necessary  ? 
Cannot  we  see  the  fact  here — the  universal  process  ?     If  that  which  we 
perceive  as  light  and  its  effects  were  truly  existing  as  we  perceive  it, 
there  must  be  such  vibrations  ;  just  as,  if  those  motions  of  the  planets 
wh  we  perceive  were  truly   existing,  there  must  be  such  epicycles. 

So  one  sees  there  is  less  necessity  for  being  so  very  cautious  about  the 
hypotheses  we  admit :  certainly  if  we  think  them  facts  or  truly  existing 
and  so  regard  them  as  sacred  and  not  to  be  lightly  changed,  caution  is 
very  necessary ;  but  if  we  recognize  them  as  what  they  are — mere  sup- 
positions, our  supposition  of  '  false,'  merely  means  for  arriving  at  better 
knowledge,  modes  of  relating' our  own  ideas,  and  of  no  other  meaning 
or  value — then  all  is  clear ;  we  shd  use  and  construct  them  with  the  ut- 
most boldness.     So  one  gets  rid  of  the  timidity  of  modern  times,  founded 
as  it  wholly  is  on  the  assumption  of  the  real  existence  of  the  phenome- 
nal.    So  we  shall  unite  the  ancient  boldness  and  strictness  in  specula-. 
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tion,  with  the  modern  patience,  industry,  and  cantion  in  observing,  and 
advance  with  a  rapidity  incredible  hitherto.     Only  we  must  remember 
that  in  these  hypotheses  or  conception,  we  are  dealing  only  with  relations 
of  our  own  ideas  (or  perceptions),  and  not  by  any  possibility  with  any- 
thing that  does  truly  exist :   that  we  are  constructing  instruments  only 
for  discovering  the  fact,  and  not  touching  the  fact ;  then  we  may  put 
our  ideas  in  their  right  relation,  and  no  harm  but  only  good  can  come 
from  it.     Till  we  have  done  this  we  have  not  only  no  knowledge,  we 
have  not  any  means  whereby  we  can  attain  it :  our  backwardness  in 
forming  hypotheses  hinders  us.     It  is  one  error  in  us  and  the  ancients : 
they  made  hypotheses  and  took  them  for  facts ;  we  will  not  make  hypo- 
theses because  we  take  them  for  facts — alike  we  confuse  hypothesis  and 
fact. 

In  respect  to  hypotheses,  the  right  is  the  reasonable  ;  we  want  a  con- 
nection in  reason — what  we  must  infer.    These  hypotheses  of  things  or 
processes,  that  we  infer  as  external,  are  what  are  connected  in  reason 
with  our  perceptions,  and  therefore  by  reason  known.     And,   having 
this  connection  in  reason,  they  are  the  cause,  in  that  sense.     They  are 
what  we  consider  as  making  our  perceptions  necessary,  yet  the  truth  is 
the  other  way ;  our  perceptions  make  them  necessary,  i.  e.  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  infer  them.     The  fact  here  too  is  thus  subjective  ;  we 
do,  and  are  obliged  to,  infer  these  hypotheses  respecting  that  wh  exists; 
e.  g.  the  vibrations  of  light :  what  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  infer 
them  ?  Clearly  our  perceptions,  i.  e.  things  or  phna  accurately  examined. 
So  our  perceptions  are  the  cause  of  these,  connected  in  reason  and 
standing  first  so.     But  there  is  more  here  :  that  wh  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  to  infer  these,  is  that  which  causes  us  to  have  such  perceptions. 
This  is  what  we  have  now  to  discover,  and  it  must  surely  be  by  accu- 
rately examining  and  studying  what  these  inferences  or  hypotheses  are. 
Now  we  see  :  what  causes  us  (mentally)  to  perceive  or  infer  these  '  hy- 
potheses '  is  the  fact  of  love — the  actual  universe.     Here  is  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Consider  again  :  does  not  this  necessary  inference  of  hypotheses  from 
our  perceptions  bear  just  the  same  relation  to  those  perceptions  that  our 
perception  of  things  by  sensation  does  to  sensation  ?  There  is  just  the 
same  '  necessity '  in  each  case.  It  is  thus  :  as  sensation  is  to  perception, 
so  is  perception  to  hypothesis.  Things  or  substances  being  hypotheses, 
and  hypotheses,  like  things,  being  forms.  Actualism  does  by  'things'  as 
interpretation  does  by  hypotheses. 

It  is  very  interesting  how  we  necessarily  infer  as  we  necessarily  per- 
ceive, tho'  the  process  is  of  different  relations ;  one  to  the  mental,  the 
other  to  the  bodily.     "We  do  not  put  the  inferring  as  a  primary  inex- 
plicable fact,  and  hold  that  the  hypotheses  must  truly  exist  because  we 
are  unavoidably  compelled  to  infer  (mentally  perceive)  them.     Now  we 
can  trace  this  process  of  mental  perception  much  more  clearly  than  the 
bodily.     Is  it  not  by  means  of  the  same  '  principle,'  viz.  the  putting  one 
for  many  ?     I  must  think  of  this  with  regard  to  the  hypotheses  we  in- 
vent— whether  it  be  not  by  the  necessity  of  taking  any  one  that  will  ac- 
count for  what  otherwise  wd  be  many.     Or  perhaps  we  may  find  some- 
thing that  would  throw  still  more  light  upon  perception  as  related  to 
sensation.     Altogether  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  this  external 
depends  upon  the  subjective.     Is  it  not  thus : — There  are  the  suns  and 
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stars  wh  affect  us.  The  earth's  motion  causes  our  motion ;  our  motion 
causes  us  to  have  certain  sensations  from  the  sun  and  stars :  these  sen- 
sations cause  us  to  perceive  their  motion.  This  perception  causes  us  to 
invent  hypotheses  (epicycles,  &c.).  These  hypotheses  ultimately  reveal 
the  fact ;  viz.  that  the  sun  and  stars  are  at  rest ;  that  we,  and  therefore 
the  earth,  are  moving. 

Here  is  the  general  parallel : — There  is  an  actual,  spiritual  universe, 
(of  love  and  self-sacrifice)  which  affects  us.  The  inertia  of  humanity 
causes  us  to  be  inert  or  physical.  This  inertia  of  ours  causes  us  to  have 
sensations  from  the  action  on  us  of  the  universe— the  actual.  These  sen- 
sations cause  us  to  perceive  (viz.  things  or  the  physical).  These  per- 
ceptions cause  us  to  invent  hypotheses,  viz.  our  own  present  Science. 
These  hypotheses  ultimately  reveal  to  us  the  fact ;  viz.  that  the  universe 
is  actual  and  we  and  therefore  humanity  inert. 

My  postulates  are  the  things  wh  are  proved ;  if  they  be  not  granted, 
the  results  remain.     Astronomy  is  not  affected  by  denying  that  there 
are  any  sun  or  stars  at  all ;  all  its  inferences,  all  its  laws,  hold  equally 
whether  there  be  or  not :  the  form  of  it,  to  wh  the  fact,  be  it  what  it 
may,  corresponds.     So  actualism  remains  ;  the  fact  corresponds  to  it, 
whatever  be  denied.     In  each  case  we  deal  with  the  phna,   and  say, 
'that  is  the  result ';  the  case  of  actualism  is  indeed  the  strongest.     No 
one  denies  the  sensations,  and  these  are  my  only  postulate :  I  take  even 
the  sceptical  view  of  all  the  phenomenal.     What  I  want  to  add  is  to  see 
how  this  actual  by  our  inertia  must  result  in  sensation  and  such  sensa- 
tions.    This  is  the  point. 

Our  perceptions  of  the  phna  of  light  make  these  '  vibrations '  neces- 
sary (i.  e.  in  reason),  it  is  not  these  vibrations  make  our  perceptions  ne- 
cessary.    Our  sensations  make  our  perceptions,  i.  e.  'things, 'necessary, 
our  perceptions  our  hypotheses  ;  clearly  the  connection  is  one  in  reason. 
The  right  mode  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  to  see  that  all  this  physical 
is  from  the  sensation,  by  reason,  not  its  cause.     We  have  to  do  what  the 
astronomers  have  done  ;  put  the  things  perceived  and  the  hypotheses 
wh  they  render  necessary,  not  as  the  cause  of  our  sensations  but  as 
their  results,  and  look  for  their  cause  as  it  were  on  the  other  side.    The 
sensations  are  the  cause  by  a  connection  in  reason;  not  the  'things'  and 
and  scientific  'processes'  (vibrations,  &c.)  by  some  efficient  power.     It 
can  be  only  so ;  for  if  a  vibration  causes  me  to  see,  it  does  so  not  by  a 
connection  in  reason,  but  by  some  force  or  power. 

Do  I  mean  to  say  the  vibrations  are  to  be  discarded,  like  the  epicycles  ? 
Certainly,  this  is  necessary ;  if  there  be  no  matter  there  can  be  no  vi- 
brations (i.  e.  save  as  from  the  mind,  &c.).     Yet  these  hypotheses  lose 
none  of  any  true  value  they  may  have ;  as  hypotheses  they  retain  their 
truth,  importance,  use ;  their  relative  truth,  their  truth  as  what  they 
are,  viz.  in  relation  to  the  mind  and  to  each  other : — the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  e.g.  is  ever  true  as  compared  with  the  emissive ;  and 
on  the  supposition  of  a  real  matter — i.  e.  in  reference  to  the  physical — 
the  relation  remains.     This  is  is  the  case  with,  and  the  value  of,  all 
such  interpretations  ;  they  establish  relations  wh  never  cease  or  change, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  '  things,'  &c.     So  this  doctrine  of  vibration 
never  loses  its  value,  it  is  the  very  fact  of  the  actual  when  rightly  seen  : 
it  is  resolving  all  into  vibration  that  reveals  the  actual.     Does  not  our 
idea  of  efficient  cause  come  whollv  from  this,  'reasonable'  cause,  at  first? 
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We  boast  so  much  over  the  ancients  because  our  Science  is  true  to 
Nature,  gives  us  command  of  her,  enables  us  to  secure  results.     But  we 
have  no  such  reason  to  be  proud ;  our  Science  effects  our  objects,  such 
as  they  are ;  it  is  successful  in  its  way,  it  is  correct  and  efficient  in  re- 
spect to  forms  or  things,  to  wh  alone  it  applies  ;  but  the  old  was  correct 
and  efficient  in  respect  to  ideas,  to  the  reason,  &c.,  to  which  it  applied. 
We  are  on  a  par  ;  our  results  differ  because  our  objects  do  ;  we  are  not 
more  successful  than  they — we  do  what  we  try  to  do ;  we  know  the 
connection  of  forms,  they  of  ideas,  but  we  are  just  as  far  as  they  from 
any  true  and  worthy  result,  any  knowledge  of  facts,  of  the  actual  (save 
inasmuch  as  the  general  life  brings  this  ultimate  result  nearer).     We 
admit  this — we  say  plainly  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  that  wh  truly  is, 
because  it  does  not  cease ;  our  knowledge  and  power  are  only  of  'things' 
which  cease  and  therefore  truly  are  not.     The  ancients'  knowledge  was 
ideal,  ours'  is  real  or  thingal ;  but  what  of  the  true — the  actual  ?  Wit- 
ness our  state  :  the  utter  unsatisfaction,  want,  and  evil :  clearly  we  have 
not  attained  the  goal.     Bacon  did  not  see  it.     He  pointed  out  to  us  the 
road  to  an  end,  truly — but  what  an  end  ! 

We  can  get  our  results  with  things,  as  they  with  ideas,  or  reasonings. 
We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  use  and  power  of  what  we  know  and  can 
do  :  but  what  is  it  ?  it  obtains  enjoyment,  but  so  does  sound  reasoning  ; 
certainly  there  is  not  less  pleasure  in  that  than  in  heaping  up  luxuries 
as  we  do.     We  are  able  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  human  enjoyment, 
to  provide  so  many  useful  things  for  cdl,  by  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  Nature ;  but  do  we  do  so  ?  when  was  there  so  much  loss  and  suffer- 
ing ?  our  knowledge  has  not  increased  human  happiness  in  this  sense  : 
and  the  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  lack  of  thingal  advantages  and 
pleasures.     But  even  granting  that  there  might  be  this  use  and  general 
benefit,  the  ancient  philosophy  was  not  deficient  in  use  ;  nay,  it  attained 
a  much  higher  use  than  ours  even  aims  at. 

We  '  get  right '  the  things  wh  our  senses  deal  with,  as  the  ancients 
those  things  that  their  reason  dealt  with — what  difference  is  there  ?  We 
know,  and  admit  that  we  know,  no  more  about  the  fact  than  they  did ; 
for  the  only  things  that  our  Science  recognizes  as  truly  being,  i.  e.  as 
not  ceasing,  are  '  matter '  and  '  force ' ;  and  of  these  we  admit,  not  that 
we  know  nothing  at  all,  but  that  we  never  can  know  anything.     This 
is  the  last  great  achievement  of  Science,  of  its  Conservation  doctrine, 
&c.,  to  show  that  things — all  respecting  wh  we  know  anything — are 
only  forms.     Surely  a  form  is  not  so  much  above  an  idea ;  the  con- 
nection and  relation  of  thoughts  not  so  very  contemptible  in  comparison 
with  that  of  forms. 

Surely  it  was  natural  that  the  study  of  ideas  shd  precede  that  of 
forms,  of  that  wh  we  deal  with  by  the  intellect  before  that  wh  we  deal 
with  by  the  senses.  Do  we  not  even  see  in  this  some  indication  of  how 
the  mental  precedes  the  bodily,  in  the  intellectual  Science  preceding  and 
being  parent  of  the  sensuous  ? — matter  from  mind  ?  May  we  not  even 
take  a  hint  as  to  the  actual  ?  Was  Adam's  state  a  sort  of  mental,  or  in- 
tellectual; ours  bodily — as  our  Science  is  bodily  compared  to  the  'mental' 
science  of  the  ancients:  and  a  moral  or  actual  to  succeed,  as  an  actual,  re- 
deemed state  of  humanity,  arising  out  of  this  fall  into  the  'bodily'  and 
its  results  ?  It  is  interesting  that  our  Science  is  of  forms  alone.  Surely 
in  this  too  it  answers  to  the  Mien,  state  of  man,  in  wh  humanity  is  only 
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a  form.    Can  I  sec  a  'fall'  into  mere  form,  in  experimental  Science :  did 
it  not  consist  in  putting  form  form  for  fact,  taking  '  things '  to  be  the 
actual ;  the  former  indeed  imperfect,  yet  not  formal  only  in  this  sense  ? 
The  ancients  knew  they  did  not  understand  things,  they  did  not  wish 
to  do  so  :  they  knew  and  said  that  this  phn  was  only  forms,  and  they 
rejected  the  study  of  them.     They  so  far  understood  better  than  we  the 
nature  of  them  and  anticipated  in  a  certain  sense  our  great  doctrines 
that  all  '  things '  are  only  forms  of  one  fact.     So  that  the  ancients  are 
misrepresented  when  it  is  supposed  that  they  tried  to  discover  about 
things  and  went  the  wrong  way. 

It  is  curious  that  with  all  our  increased  knowledge  and  command  of 
the  material  world,  we  have  advanced  scarcely  at  all  upon  the  ancients 
in  material  enjoyment  and  the  means  of  genuine  luxury.     Our   Science 
is  like  men  trying  to  attain  happiness  by  pursuit  of  material  good :  they 
get  the  things  but  not  the  happiness.     So  we  seek  knowledge  by  invest- 
igating the  material ;  we  get  knowledge  and  power  over  the  material, 
but  not  the  knowledge  wh  we  sought ;  we  have  failed.     We  are  like  a 
man  who  sets  out  in  pursuit  of  happiness  and  who  gets  rich  instead. 

Consider :  matter  cannot  think,   cannot  be  conscious  ;    therefore   of 
course  not  the  brain,  &c.     Do  we  not  see  now  another  view  respecting 
the  bodily  changes  wh  cause  our  sensations  as  it  were :  these  bodily  af- 
fections or  relations  are  connected  as  causes  with  our  sensations  surely ; 
but  is  it  not  by  virtue  of  a  connection  in  reason  ?  we  have  the  sensations 
and  therefore  by  a  connection  in  reason  we  must  perceive  these  things 
wh  we  call  their  causes ;  and  so  with  respect  to  our  actions  and  produ- 
cing effects  in  Nature :  our  sensations  again,  by  connection  in  reason, 
necessitate  our  perceiving  the  results.     Think  how,  by  our  '  action ', 
others  are  made  to  have  sensations. — This  action  of  ours  on  the  material 
is  different  from  what  we  think ;  it  is  truly  some  spiritual  action,  and 
so  connected  with  sensation  in  others.     But  then  how  is  it  felt  as  our 
action,  as  exertion  of  force  by  us  ?     Surely  it  must  be  thus  :  this  wh 
we  call  the  '.material '  being  truly  spiritual  so  effects  sensation  in  us ; 
it  is  from  these  sensations,  by  connection  in  reason,  that  we  perceive  it 
as  material. 

Have  I  not  arrived  at  a  great  point,  a  great  solution  of  insoluble 
problems,  in  seeing  the  relation  of  the  intellect  itself,  as  introducing  a 
'  not,'  and  necessarily  not  dealing  with  the  actual  ?  The  clue  to  guide 
us  is  this  ;  we  are  necessarily  in  error  while  we  endeavour  to  attain  an 
intellectual  hold  of  the  actual  truth. 

Think  how  simple  a  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  case  it  is  that  we  are 
compelled  to  infer  matter  [surely  it  is  also  so  of  the  '  things '  which  we 
'  perceive '].  Now  is  not  this  just  as  we  are  compelled  to  infer  hypo- 
theses of  any  other  kinds  (while  the  fact  is  unknown).  We  cannot  put 
aside  matter,  i.  e.  until  we  know  the  fact  wh  compels  us  to  infer  it,  just 
as  we  cannot  put  aside  any  hypothesis  until  we  put  the  fact  in  its  place. 
— so  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  universal  method  of  arriving  at 
knowledge.  But  when  the  fact  is  known,  when  we  see  why  we  were 
obliged  to  form  such  hypotheses,  they  are  at  once  fulfilled  and  destroyed. 
Knowing  the  fact  we  see  how  the  phn  must  be,  and  see  it  to  be  neces- 
sarily a  phn ;  e.  g.  as  when  suspicion  of  crime  falls  upon  an  innocent 
person. 

I  see  Berkeley  more  truly  than  I  did.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  the 
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material  comes  from  and  depends  on  the  mind.     His  arguments  are 
valid.    [The  material  is  to  the  actual  as  the  epicycles  are  to  the  motion 
of  the  e'arth].     But  where  he  failed  was,  in  not  sufficiently  showing  the 
fact  wh  necessitates  our  perception,  or  that  condition  of  us  wh  causes 
our  perception  to  be  such :  the  love  or  holiness  of  the  fact,  the  inertia 
of  man.  These  two  things  may  we  not  supply.  Berkeley  left  Ihe  arbitrari- 
ness in  Nature  ;  i.e.  in  God's  act  on  the  mind.  He  left  in  the  'not'  while 
trying  to  exclude  it. 

Those  '  facts  '  wh  occasion  sensation  in  us,  and  wh  ensue  when  we  act 
(on  Nature)  are  truly  actual,  and  therefore  this  relation  to  us.     They 
appear  material  to  us  by  necessary  inference.     It  is  just  as  any  change 
in  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  be  perceived  by  us  as  some  change  in 
the  motion  of  the  heavens,  but  it  would  not  truly  be  so ;  and  the  only 
possibility  of  any  change  in  the  motions  in  the  heavens  would  be  by 
some  change  in  the  motions  of  the  earth.     So  not  only  are  all  '  material 
changes,'  as  we  perceive  them,  truly  actual  spiritual  facts,  but  "only  such 
'  actual '  can  cause  us  to  perceive  such  material  changes.     But  what  we 
want  to  know  is  what  actual  corresponds  to  each  material.     As  by  some 
change  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  be  perceived  some  change  in 
the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  yet  there  would  not  truly  be  any  change 
of  motion  in  the  heavens — and  indeed  no  possibility  of  it,  for  there  is 
there  no  motion  to  change  ;  only  a  hypothesis  or  perception — so  i  n  re- 
spect to  the  material :  with  change  in  the  actual  we  must  perceive 
change  in  the  material ;  although  truly  there  is  none,  nor  any  existence 
to  change.  It  is  thus,  necessarily,  with  change  in  the  fact  comes  change 
in  the  hypothesis.     It  is  a  process  of  reason  altogether.     But  now  here 
is  a  difficulty  :  one  can  understand  a  change  in  the  fact  producing 
change  in  the  perception,  it  is  only  change  in  cause,  change  in  effect. 
But  this  true  or  actual  does  not  change.     How  can  there  be  material 
(physical)  changes  perceived  from  a  fact  wh  is  unchanging  or  eternal  ? 
We  may  put  the  question  thus  ;  How  does  our  '  not '  place  us  in  time, 
i.e.  among  changes  or  in  successions,  i.e.  among  forms  wh  only  change? 
How  is  it  that  we  are  among  forms  only,  and  therefore  from  that  wh  is 
unchanging,  perceive  changing  forms  ?      We  must  not  think  too  much 
of  our  own  particular  relations  with  and  part  in  the  material,  our  action 
on  it,  and  so  on.     Our  bodies  and  minds  are  merely  parts  of  the  whole, 
of  nature,  and  included  with  it.    How  is  it  that  we  are  in  time  by  being 
inert:  by  being  only  form,  how  surrounded  by  forms?  Surely  this  should 
be  simple  :  we  are  a  form  amid  forms,  necessarily  forms  are  around  us. 
Since  we  are  forms  alone,  we  perceive  what  corresponds  with  ourselves. 
These  changes  are  changes  of  form :  with  what  eternal  fact  do  these 
changes  of  form  correspond  ?     I  come  back  again  to  love  :  they  are  the 
forms  of  self-sacrifice.     But  why  such  forms  ? 

"With  regard  to  the  problem  'how  we  come  to  perceive,'  observe,  that 
it  must  be  the  primary  question ;  for  at  any  rate  '  that  matter  is '  is  not 
a  fact  until  we  have  answered  that  first  question :  it  is  the  answer  to 
it  in  fact.     But  it  will  not  do :  for  (1st)  it  is  not  legitimate  ;  it  is  not 
an  induction,  but  a  mere  assumption,  as  all  admit.      (2nd),  it  accounts 
for  nothing,  but  leaves  the  mystery  just  where  it  was.     Supposing  a 
real  matter,  no  more  helps  towards  knowing  how  or  why  we  come  to 
perceive  it  than  before  ;  we  are  still  entirely  at  sea  so  far  as  any  '  reason' 
of  any  sort  is  concerned.     (3rd),-  it  involves  us  in  such  paradoxes,  and 
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makes  such  demands  on  our  credulity ;  nay,   involves  so  many  and 
such  impossible  absurdities.     The  original  question  returns,  by  failure 
of  this  answer :  how  come  we  to  perceive  matter  ?     It  is  certainly  not 
because  there  is  real  matter  (this  is  infinitely  more  impossible  than  the 
epicycles) ;  and  now  we  are  in  a  position  to  answer  it:  knowing  so  much 
of  what  we  do  perceive,  viz.,  that  things  are  only  forms,  &c.,  and  es- 
pecially that  matter  is  inertia,  we  can  understand  it — indeed  it  is  self- 
evident:  we  perceive  matter  because  of  an  inertia  affecting  ourselves. 
Add  to  all  this  that  the  assumption  of  a  real  matter  fails  also  by  giving 
up,  by  admitting  that  it  cannot  answer.  Our  science  gives  up  avowedly 
(indeed  glories  in  it)  all  enquiry  into  anything  except  succession  of 
forms.     It  confesses  that  it  has  not  got  on  the  track   of  the  fact ;  con- 
sents to  be  superseded,  and  says  '  for  the  fact  look  altogether  in  an- 
other direction ;  I  have  started  wrongly  ;  I  can  do  this,  I  can  show  you 
forms  and  their  relations  ;  do  not  expect  more  from  me.'     Let  us  take 
her  at  her  word.     That  there  is  matter  is  not  the  answer  to  '  "Why  we 
perceive  the  material.'     This  is  the  true  form  of  the  question  :  « why  do 
we  perceive  the  material,  or  'things,'  and  necessarily  infer  matter^* 

It  is  not  our  not  knowing  the  mystery  of  nature  that  produces  true 
humility,  but  our  knowing,  our  more  perfect  knowledge.     What  a  fatal 
blow  to  pride  it  is,  to  find  as  the  result  of  all  our  science,  that  we  are 
dead,  that  all  evil,  all  littleness,  all  the  inertia,  is  from  us  !    People  are 
simply  mistaken  respecting  the  necessity  of  believing  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  the  world ;  the  impossibilitv  of  coming,  most  naturally,  not 
only  to  understand  but  to  feel  it  to  be  a  hypothesis,  or  result  of  some  con- 
dition of  our  own,  so  that  it  should  be  quite  ludicrous  to  suppose  the 
contrary.      Not  that  I  say  the  world  is  not  real :  I  assert  the  reality, 
and  against  science  wh  denies  it ;  nor  the  relations  of  our  bodies  and 
minds  to  us,  i.  e.  to  us  as  physical ;  we  are  forms  amid  forms,  and  as 
such  are  altogether  dependent  on  and  determined  by  the  forms  around 
us.      The  action  between  us  and  the  external  world  is  real  enough. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  feeling  the  world  to  be  a  result,  in  the 
actualistic  sense,  any  more  than  in  persuading  a  sane  man  who  has  seen 
spectral  illusions  and  believed  them  to  be  real,  that  they  depend  on 
himself.     It  is  most  natural  to  us  to  comprehend  and  believe  that  our 
perceptions  are  from  some  operation  on  us  from  within  as  it  were.     We 
are  perpetually  seeing  things  wh  we  know  are  not  existing  as  such.  Let 
a  man  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  e.  g., 
makes  him  see  things,  and  at  once  when  he  so  sees  he  refers  the  sight 
to  its  true  cause.      There  is  no  more  difficulty  about  the  universe  than 
about  such  a  mechanical  effect  when  once  we  understand.     Perception 
has  no  such  imperious  power;  we  have  been  taught  to  think  so,  but  that 
is  nothing.     It  is  only  the  common  law  of  the  mind  (that  connection  in 
reason)  by  wh  a  man  must  cleave  to  a  hypothesis  respecting  anything 
of  wh  he  has  any  cognizance,  until  he  knows  the  fact.     Take  any  such 
case  :  you  cannot  make  the  man  give  up  his  hypothesis  until  you  show 
him  the  fact.     He  says  it  is  obvious,  necessary  ;  all  your  arguments  on 
metaphysical  grounds  are  lost  upon  him ;  but  would  it  not  be  ridiculous 
therefore  to  set  it  down  that  that  hypothesis  had  some  peculiar  undis- 
coverable  anthority  and  necessity  for  being  believed  ;  that  it  was  an  ul- 
timate fact  in  nature,  and  so  on  ?     Yet  it  is  not  more  absurd  than  our 
doctrine  of  perception.      Show  the  man  the  fact  and  he  gives  up  the 
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hypothesis  at  once  ;  the   appearance  remains,  but  he  sees  why  there  is 
that  appearance,  and  understands  all  about  it ;  he  puts  the  appearance 
for  the  fact  no  longer. 

Our  belief  in  a  real  matter  is  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  instance  of 
what  absurdities  men  will  believe.      Superstition  cannot  equal  it,  i.  e. 
for  illogicalness  and  unreason  ;  nor  even  for  morally  evil  results  when 
all  consequences  are  fairly  considered.     In  fact  it  is  the  great  result  of 
the  fall  or  deadness,  as  to  the  mind:  i.  e.,  actually,  the  great  result  is 
that  we  become  physical  or  inert,  i.  e.  dead  ;  mentally,  that  we  perceive 
inertia  as  the  fact  around  us :  the  two  being  essentially  one.     It  is 
curious  how  this  question  about  matter  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all.      It 
is  the  very  point :  this  putting  the  inertia  within  necessarily  excludes 
it  from  without.     How  could  Copernicus  establish  that  the  earth  moved 
without  denying  that  the  sun  does  ?     Men  may  say  it  is  not  practical ; 
but  in  fact  it  is  the  very  thing  that  is  practical,  the  next  most  practical 
question  to  believing  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.     How  practical 
that  abstract  question  of  Christianity  is.  How  can  I  talk  to  a  man  who 
believes  that  God  has   created  an  inertia  (and  '  so  long  '  ago)?     Here 
perhaps  is  the  absurdity:  viz.,  that  creating  means  producing  action  ; 
inertia  is  the  result  of  self-sacrifice  in  the    other   way  as  it    were. 
Creation  is  indeed  a  '  not '  of  the  creator ;  but  it  is  the  Being  of  the 
creature. 

This  '  conservation  of  force  '  doctrine  all  comes  simply  to  this,  that 
the  fact  of  nature  is  eternal,  and  only  the  forms  in  time ;  and  the  not 
seeing  this,  is  the  cause  and  essence  of  all  the  errors  wh  involve  a  non- 
perception  of  the  absolute  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  supposing  matter 
or  force  to  cease,  &c.,  anything  to  begin  of  itself;  any  failure  in  perfect 
scientific  grasp  of  the  chain  of  causation  [and  indeed  all  '  specific  pro- 
perties '  special  and  not  dependent  upon  necessary  physical  laws — all 
this  is  merely  so  much  want  of  science].     So  that  in  truth  I  only  put 
into  true  comprehensible  language  the  formulas  of  science.     These 
errors  are  all  based  upon  taking  the  form  for  the  fact,  and  supposing 
therefore  the  fact  to  be  in  time.      The  lesson  of  science  in  the  '  conser- 
vation '  idea  is  said,  repeated,  but  not  known  or  felt,  what  it  means  is 
not  perceived  ;  so  that  even  to  the  forms  it  cannot  be  applied  correctly. 

All  seems  to  come  to  this  :  viz.,  that  there  is  a  '  not '  in  the  intellect, 
an  inertia,  wh  prevents  our  comprehending  or  even  apprehending,  by  it, 
true  or  actual,  wh  has  no  '  not '  in  it.  This  wh  we  know  or  apprehend 
intellectually,  conceive,  perceive,  &c.,  cannot  be  absolute  Being.  This 
is  just  the  doctrine  respecting  matter  :  it  cannot  be  actual,  for  this  in- 
ertia  of  the  intellect  disqualifies  it  from  grasping  true  action  equally. 
To  '  think '  in  the  widest  sense  is  to  render  inert 

"What  I  affirm  is,  not  that  I  have  found  out  the  fact,  nature,  &c.; 
not  that  I  have   solved  the  problem,  but  that  man  does  know  it,  only 
he  thinks  he  does  not  know  it,  invents  hypotheses,  and  so  conceals 
his  own  knowledge  from  himself.     For  see:    I  assert  only  axioms, 
only    what    is    known    perfectly :     e.    g.,    that    the    actual,    the 
absolute,  cannot  be  known  ;  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  intellect  as 
such,  wh   necessarily  introduces  a  '  not.'     This  is  no  discovery,  but  a 
simple  statement  of  what  is  most  familiar.     We  know  quite  well  there 
must  be  such  'action,'  true  primary  action,  and  we  know  that  we  cannot 
'  conceive '  it,  i.  e.  by  intellect.     This  is  old  enough  and  yet  fresh  and 
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present  in  each  man's  experience  and  consciousness  now.     The  intellect 
does  place  everything  under  cause   and  effect,  and  grasps   after  the  ac- 
tual in  vain.     These  ordinary  considerations  are  sufficient  when  rightly 
seen  ;  it  is  for  us  only  to  lay  aside  hypotheses.     All  man's  perplexity 
consists  in  his  putting  a  not  for  the  fact:  so  he  is  surrounded  by  that 
wh  he  cannot  master,  wh  is  incomprehensible  to  him  ;  when  he  gets  rid 
of  the  hypotheses  he  restores  the  authority  of  his  'axioms.'  An  excellent  il- 
lustration of  this  is  in  the  doctrine  of  least  resistance  :   all  this  mystery 
of  '  specific  form,'  &c.,  is  resolved.     "We  are  perplexed  by  supposing, 
things  deceive  us ;  we  put  this  specific  tendency,  &c.,  wh  is  not,  cannot 
be,  wh  is  in  truth  itself  a  '  not,'  for  the  fact,  and  then  are  cast  down 
because  we  cannot  know  it.      All  our  error  comes  from  putting  hy- 
pothesis for  fact. 

What  a  monstrous  doctrine  is  this  of  unattainableness  !     Men  try  to 
attain  happiness  by  getting  material  things,  and  finding  it  cannot  be 
attained  so,  say  '  it  is  unattainable  :'  man  was  not  made  to  be  happy, 
he  is  necessarily  unhappy,  happiness   is   not  in  his  power.     Just  so 
science,  finding  that  true  knowledge  cannot  be  attained  by  observing 
facts,  says,  it  is  unattainable.     Disappointed  science  says,  '  true  know- 
ledge is  not  given  to  man  to  attain,  it  is  beyond  his  faculties,'  just  as 
the  disappointed  *  getting  '  man  says,  '  man  cannot  attain  happiness  :  he 
must  be  content  not  to  be  happy.'     Knowledge  and  happiness  are  not 
attainable  by  the  roads  we  go.  But  shall  we  therefore  forego  the  effort? 
Let  us  give  up  our  plan :  there  is  true  happiness,  true  knowledge,  and 
attainable ;  not  by  accumulating  wealth  and  luxury,  but  by  loving,  by 
self-sacrifice,  by  giving,  not  by  mere  observing  and  cataloguing  forms, 
but  by  turning  out  hypothesis  by  seeing  love  ;  by  rejecting  our  inertia. 
But  we  sit  down  contented  in  our  foolish  evil  plans— content  not  to  be 
happy,  we  go  on  making  it  our  business  to  accumulate  for  ourselves  : 
content  not  to  know,  we  go  on  with  our  own  superficial  investigations 
of  forms.     We  are  content  to  give  up  hope  and  aspiration  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  of  changing  our  plans.     If  we  will  go  on  with  our 
getting,  with  our  mere  formal  science,  we  must  be  content  indeed  to 
forego  happiness,  to  forego  knowledge.      But  this  contentment  has  its 
good   side  too,  its  Tightness :  in  respect  both  to  happiness  and  know- 
ledge it  not  only  assumes  the  guise  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
but  it  has  such  a  foundation  in  man's  heart.     It  is  a  genuine,  worthy 
feeling  in  some  aspects,  though  so  sad  a  mistake.     We  think  God  did 
not  mean  man  to  be  happy  in  this  world ;  that  He  has  wisely  limited 
Our  powers  of  knowing.     This  has  been  necessary  in  its  time,  too  :  this 
hypothesis  or  not ;  to  make  its  nutrition  that  its  function  may  be. 

The  change  of  science  in  Bacon's  day  is  like  a  man  who  has  been  at- 
'  tending  to  ideal  things  all  his  youth,  finding  he  does  not  become  happy 
'so  thinks  he  will  give  up  speculations  and  attend  to  things',  and  acquire 
property  and  power,  and  so  be  happy.  See  too  how  it  is  the  inertia, 
the  not-love  in  us,  keeps  us  from  being  happy ;  making  us  deal  with 
forms  only  instead  of  the  fact  or  actual,  wh  alone  is  true  happiness.  §o 
in  respect  to  the  mental :  surely  it  is  the  inertia  that  we  introduce  in- 
to all  our  thoughts,  all  our  perceptions,  into  our  mental  life  in  fact,  that 
keeps  us  from  knowledge,  and  confines  us  to  the  forms  alone.  And  the 
true  knowledge,  and  the  true  happiness,  come  both  alike  from  excluding 
the  inertia. 
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These  thoughts  suggest  a  dim  conception  to  me :  may  not  the  re- 
demption of  humanity  be  just  this ;  no  change  in  it  in  respect  to  this 
world,  but  the  restoration  of  love  to  it,  as  the  redemption  of  individuals 
is  simply  giving  love  to  them  ?     May  not  the  human  mind  be  on  its 
progress  to  this ;  may  not  the  love  be  coming  back  to  man ;  so  the 
physical  ceasing,  not  by  any  lapse  of  time,  but  by  such  spiritual  Being? 
It  goes  -with  this,  how  the  physical  human  race  must  live  its  life  and 
pass.     For  then  surely  man  is  redeemed  :  but  is  not  this  life  perfected 
in  the  restoration  of  the  love?     See  how  the  human  mind  has  now  ex- 
cluded the  inertia,  has  attained  the  fact.     Kow  when  humanity  thus 
excludes  the  inertia  in  actuality,  attains  the  actual  love,  it  is  redeemed 
— surely  then  is  heaven.     And  is  it  not  advancing  to  this  ;  is  not  this 
work  of  science  a  part  of  it  ?     It  is  the  mind  of  man  that  thus  ad- 
vances; and  is  it  not  part  of  the  progress  of  humanity,  even  as  the  mind 
of  the  individual  progresses  to  his  own  redemption:  man  sees  the  actual 
even  as  the  individual  does  ? 

Now  we  see  why  and  how  necessary  the  perfect  adaptation,  reason., 
1  contrivance,'  &c.,  in  nature ;  seeing  that  the  material  or  hypothesis  is 
from  our  reason,  its  wonder  in  this  respect  surely  ceases ;  i.  e.  we  see 
that  it  must  be  so.  Do  we  net  see  how  there  must  be  in  us  these  senses, 
and  organs;  i.e.by  connection  in  reason  ?  reason  necessitates  them.  So  ne- 
cessarily comes  the  adaptation  of  the  world,  the  perfect  reason  shown 
by  science.     But  the  point  is,  why  such  perceptions  before  reason  oper- 
ates ?  Must  we  not  look  into  the  'formal'  for  that ;  the  fact  not  being  in 
time,  as  sensations  are?    They  are  many  forms,  and  succeeding,  because 
the  inertia  ever  demands  it ;  as  the  sensational  belongs  to  the  formal. 
These  perceptions  are  not  by  our  reason,  they  seem  often  most  repug- 
nant to  it.     The  work  of  science  is  to  introduce  a  connection  in  reason 
among  them.     Must  we  not  suppose  some  necessity  of  perception  by 
inertia,    apart   from   reason,    going  with   reason   to   constitute   the 
mind  ? 

Think  of  the  heavenly  motions  and  the  epicycles.  These  latter  are 
from  the  former  by  reason,  but  there  is  no  reason  that  we  can  trace  for 
the  perceptions,  tho'  now  looking  back  we  see  that  under  the  circum- 
stances we  must  have  perceived  so;  the  perceptions  are  exactly  necessary, 
i.  e.  the  sensations  necessary.  So  will  it  not  be  when  we  have  discovered 
the  fact  of  the  universe?  shall  we  not  see  that  we  must  have  just  such 
sensations  and  therefore  just  such  perceptions ;  i.  e.  see  such  things, 
little  as  they  come  out  of  our  reason  1  But  our  scientific  theories  come 
from  them  by  reason,  just  as  the  epicycles  by  reason  from  the  per- 
ceptions. 

Can  we  trace  our  perception  of  '  things '  thus,  e.  g.,  with  reference  to 
the  weapons  of  insects,  animals,  &c.,  wh  look  so  evil  ?  Can  we  see  how, 
the  fact  being  self-sacrifice,  yet  seen  with  this  inertia,  the  weapon  is  a 
necessary  result,  one  wh  the  inertia  involves  ? 

Especially  look  at  this:  it  is  one  unchanging  fact  seen  under  all  these 
forms.  It  is  not  that  there  is  all  this  succession,  but  that  seeing  an  in- 
ertia we  must  see  the  variety  of  form,  or  else  the  fact  wd  not  be.  One 
fact  causes  this  incessant  play  and  interchange  before  our  eyes.  All 
these  forms  are  necessary  to  the  Being  of  the  fact,  are  involved  in  it  and 
flow  out  of  it ;  the  modes  are  nothing  in  that  respect.  Is  not  our  view 
hindered  by  this,  viz.  our  partial  relation,  that  we  can  see  only  detached 
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facts?     It  is  here  surely  the  clue  must  be  sought,  viz.  that  the  fact 
must  be ;  we,  as  it  were,  make  it  not  to  be,  therefore  it  is  again  in  an- 
other form.     Our  not  in  relation  to  the  facts  necessitates  all  these  forma, 
wh,  seen  as  inert,  are  what  we  see ;  being  all  the  fact  of  self-sacrifice, 
as  Science  shows,  when  the  hypothesis  is  excluded. 

I  see  how  man's  tendency  to  unify  too  much  and  too  soon,  to  unify 
the  forms  instead  of  the  facts,  arises  from  the  one  error  of  putting  the 
form  for  the  fact ;  because  the  fact  is  one.  It  is  the  right  instinct  in« 
verted  by  that  error  of  taking  the  not  to  be  the  fact. 

How  clear  it  is  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  in  that  wh  changes,  i.  e. 
ceases.  But  observe,  this  tendency  to  seek  for  the  absolute,  wh  Science 
repudiates  and  Comte  so  inveighs  against,  is  the  very  thing  we  do  when 
we  put  the  not  for  the  fact ;  when  we  think  it  is  absolute  while  it  is 
merely  relative.  It  is  strange  that  this,  wh  is  Actualism,  should  be  the 
great  lesson  of  Positivism,  and  that  our  Science  wh  is  based  on  an  as- 
sumption so  opposed  shd  come  to  just  this,  only  inarticulately,  and  put- 
ting it  wrong:  saying,  '  Do  not  seek  for  it,'  instead  of  '  It  is  not  there.' 

"With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  '  not' :  consider  the  word  '  nonsense,' 
suppose  we  say  '  not-sense,'  have  we  a  worse  term  ?  again,  '  non-entity,' 
the  German  un-ding.     Surely  this  '  not-being  '  need  not  blush  before 
'  non-entity.'     Here  is  the  conception  established  and  recognized  in  our 
forms  of  speech,  affirmed  by  instinct  long  ago.     Is  non-sense  a  mere  in- 
operative '  idea '  that  may  be  altogether  disregarded ;  or  '  ig-norance  ' 
again — is  not  ignorance  the  cause  of  innumerable  mischiefs  ?     In  truth, 
all  words  for  evil  are  best  thus  negative  :   'untrue'  is  better  than  'false,' 
*  unloving  '  than  '  selfish,'  &c.     Are  not  these  positive  forms  for  such 
words — nots  put  for  facts  ? 

Surely  it  is  thus :  even  as  in  our  mental  life  this  hypothesis  of  a  real 
matter  involves  us  in  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies,  paradoxes,  absurdities, 
leads  us  into  '  non-sense,'  all  kinds  of  mental  not-being,  ignorance,  error, 
nots  for  facts  :  so  in  respect  to  the  actual,  to  our  conduct,  our  true 
Being,  this   inertia  that  is  in  us  involves  us  in  all  inconsistencies,  par- 
adoxes, absurd  pursuit  of  evil  for  good,  '  practical  non-sense.'     It  is 
thus  human  life  is  such  a  failure. 

Do  not  all  interpretations  consist  in  recognizing  a  not,  pointing  out  that 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  perception  (the  phn)  and  so  excluding  hypotheses  ? 
See  '  Physical  Morphology ' :  it  is  merely  introducing  a  not-resistance, 
excluding  the  hypothesis  of  specific  tendency,  or  '  not-reason.'     The 
doctrine  of  nutrition  presents  the  same  fact  under  a  form  apparently 
opposite  ;  for  it  is  from  a  not-fulfilment  of  the  action  (supposed)  by  re- 
sistance, wh  is  itself  a  '  not,'  excluding  therefore  vital  force.   Nutrition 
is  by  resistance,  form  by  not-resistance,  and  yet  the  same.     Nutrition 
is  only  less  resistance  in  the  direction  wh  results  in  nutrition.     So  in 
Actualism  itself ;  it  is  that  matter  is  inertia'  '  not-act'  in  us  :  excluding 
substance,  &c.,  or  not-reason  again.  In  astronomy  we  see  the  same  fact. 
Copernicus  shewed  a  motion,  a  '  not-rest,'  excluding  the  hypothetical 
motions  (not-reason).     So  the  entire  doctrine  of  Conservation,  of  cause 
and  effect ;  all  Time  clearly  is  from  not-perfect,  not  truly  originating  or 
containing  all  in  itself,  not  eternal ;  i.  e.  not  the  fact. 

Now  this  applies  even  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.     The  not, 
the  inertia,  the  human,  is  still  in  God  ;  but  now  it  is  recognized  as  a 
not,  and  is  virtually  excluded.     That  human  element  wh  was  hypothe- 
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sis  before,  thought  to  be  truly  in  God  as  God,  and  wh  perverted  our 
knowing  Him,  is  excluded,  and  we  see  the  fact  so  far  as  we  can  see  it. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  an  interpretation ;  excluding  the  hy- 
pothesis hy  showing  that  a  not  is  the  fact.     And  when  the  hypothesis 
is  excluded,  it  is  still  a  '  not '  that  is  put  in  its  place ;  hut  now  not  a 
'  not '  directly  introduced  by  us  but  a  '  not '  that  is  relatively  true,  that 
is  the  fact.     So  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  we  have  a  fact  for  a 
hypothesis.     The  humanity  (anthropo-morphology)  of  God  as  God  is 
false,  is  merely  introduced  from  ourselves  ;  but  Christ's  humanity  is 
God  and  man — God  manifest  in  the  flesh.     It  is  the  fact,  the  truth,  the 
true  relation.     It  is  a  fact  put  for  a  hypothesis.     Christ's  humanity,  the 
humanity  of  God,  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis  or  fancy  of  our  own  ;  the 
inertia  is  excluded  from  God — in  this  is  our  redemption. 

Now  I  see  how  the  '  specific  tendency,'  &c.,  wh  are  excluded  by  in- 
terpretation in  respect  to  life  are  '  nots,'  viz.  they  are  arbitrary.     The 
'  not '  that  is  introduced  is  a  physical  '  not,'  as  against  a  moral  '  not,'  as 
it  were  ;  a  not-resistance  or  a  not-chemical  union  for  a  not-law — even 
as  a  humanity  of  God  (in  Christ)  in  place  of  arbitrariness  in  God  Him- 
self, as  God.     Seeing  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  excluding  arbitrariness 
from  God ;  seeing  Him  as  Love,  as  the  absolute  maintainer  of  Law. 
Interpretation  is  exclusion  of  arbitrariness  from  Nature — the  true'not' — 
by  introducing  inertia,  as  it  seems,  i.  e.  thingal  or  formal  'not';  it  ex- 
cludes hypothetical  by  introducing  real. 

.  Because  the  word  '  matter '  is  familiar  to  us  we  think  it  is  actual,  and 
do  not  see  its  exact  parallelism  to  those  chimeras  of  old  wh  are  so  ri- 
diculous to  us,  but  wh  were  then  just  as  familiar  and  thought  just  as 
self-evident.  They  were  '  necessary  assumptions/  assumptions  necessary 
by  the  very  laws  of  our  minds.  I  admit  that  '  matter  '  is  such ;  but  so 
were  those  others,  or  they  wd  not  have  been.  We  do  not  rightly  see  the 
use  and  meaning  of  those  assumptions  wh  are  necessary  by  the  laws  and 
structure  of  our  minds ;  they  are  designed  to  lead  us,  not  to  stop  us,  to 
be  open  roads,  not  barriers. 

I  see  how  this  doctrine  includes  all  that  can  be  of  the  future  existence 
of  animals — the  fact  of  them — of  course  the  form  cannot  be  :  '  Nature 
is  eternal.'  In  truth  does  not  every  instinct,  every  longing,  every  truthful 
and  faithful  imagination,  meet  its  fruition  and  completion  in  Actualism, 
wh  looks  beyond  appearances  at  the  steady  fact  beneath ;  all,  and  more 
than  all  we  can  conceive  who  see  not  love,  fulfills  itself  in  Love.     All 
that  our  inertia  can  do  is  to  leave  out,  to  make  less  ;  to  fill  our  fancy 
with  hypotheses  wh  are  mere  delusions,  and  make  us  value  that  of  wh 
the  destruction  is  the  true  creation. 

How  wonderful  it  is  to  think  that  this  '  not '  of  ours  is  the  source  and 
fact  of  all  those  '  nots '  wh  constitute  the  physical  universe  ;  of  motion 
too,  or  not-rest,  wh  is  the  one  fact.     For  it  is  interesting  to  think  of 
all  the  '  forces  '  of  all  the  physical,  as  only  so  many  forms  of  this  mo- 
tion or  '  not.'     If  we  could  only  rightly  see  motion  as  a  '  not,'  surely 
all  the  rest  of  the  physical  wd  soon  follow. 

Cause  is  ever  that  wh  makes  necessary.  Then  let  us  take  the  problem 
aright,  viz.,  '  What  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  perceive  the  physical?' 
This  is  the  fact  and  the  only  fact ;  this  only  is  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning.    Now  this  question  we  have  not  asked ;  but  assume  an  answer 
to  it  as  the  fact,  against  all  sound  reason  and  good  logic,  viz.  that  there 
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exists  truly  the  physical  or  a  real  matter,  or  that  'the  cause  of  this  fact 
is  the  existence  of  a  matarial  world.     But  that,  between  wh  and  the 
fact  considered  there  is  not  a  clear  connection  in  reason,  cannot  he  the 
.  cause  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  connection  in  reason  between  the  existence 
of  the  material  and  our  perception  of  it ;  this  is  conceded  on  all  hands ; 
[and  hy-the-bye,  how  this  view  of  cause  does  away  at  once  with  all  ul- 
timate facts,  primary  principles  of  the  mind,  &c.].     Thus  we  have  ne- 
cessarily deluded  ourselves  with  a  hypothesis.     Now  what  makes  the 
fact  (our  perception)  necessary,  is  clearly  Love  (the  actual)  with  an  in- 
ertia in  us.     What  makes  our  inertia  necessary  also  is  Love  ;  it  is  in 
it,  viz.  as  self-sacrifice.     'What  makes  Love  necessary?'     It  is  its  own 
necessity ;  it  is  the  actual,  that  wh  is  and  cannot  not-be.     We  are  here 
out  of  the  region  of  cause  and  effect :  it  is  the  absolute  and  infinite. 

This  way  of  speaking  of  not-being  seems  perplexed  and  unnatural, 
yet  in  truth  it  is  our  ordinary  language  that  is  so  ;  our  way  of  speaking 
of  the  nots  as  of  true  existences.     My  alteration  is  in  truth  merely  the 
putting  naturally  and  clearly — this  is  why  it  seems  strange.     There 
cannot  truly  be  an  inertia,  e.g.,  as  we  speak  ;  -but  there  may   '  not-be  • 
action  '  ;  a  '  not '  cannot  be,  but  there  may  '  not-be,'  i.  e.  in  relation  to 
any  given  form  of  Being.     This  is  seen  in  our  way  of  expressing  the 
physical :  e.  g.  there  cannot  be  darkness,  but  there  may  '  not-be '  light 
(in  any  given  place  or  time,  &c.) ;  there  cannot  be  death,  but  there  may 
not-be  life,  &c.     There  is  a  Tightness  in  this  way  of  speaking ;  it  is 
consistent ;  it  shows  how  the  '  not '  is  fact  to  us — and  especially  how  in 
the  physical  (or  to  intellect)  all  the  facts  are  truly  nots ;  e.  g.  motion, 
resistance,  including  even  life. 

That  impossibility  of  grasping  the  actual  by  the  intellect — the  eter- 
nal, excluding  time,  the  entire  and  absolute  self-sacrifice,  the  love  with- 
out inertia — all  this  may  perhaps  be  best  treated  by  referring  to  our 
conception  of  God.     We  know  fully  there  is  an  absolute  God,  but  we 
cannot  think  Him.     So  soon  as  we  think  of  Him  He  is  cause  and  effect. 

I  see  how  some  action  on  us  may  cause  us  to  perceive  the  physical ; 
nor  is  it  strange  that  we  should  not  know  it  beforehand,  and  be  sur- 
prised at  it  when  we  see  it,  and  find  it  quite  opposed  to  our  preconcep- 
tions, &c.,  and  continually  new ;  because  we  do  not  know  what  it  is 
that  is  acting  on  us  and  making  us  perceive,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
know  what  to  expect,  save  from  the  interpretation  of  that  wh  we  per- 
ceive. As  in  astronomy  (before  interpretation)  the  apparent  motions  i 
were  equally  unknown,  strange  and  unanticipatable,  seen  in  successive 
parts ;  they  were  as  startling  as  the  continually  new  discoveries  in  the 
physical.  Yet  when  we  know  the  fact  (learn  it  by  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena),  we  can  see  that  our  perceptions  must  have  been  just  such 
as  they  have  ;  viz.,  by  reasoning  upon  the  case,  &c.  So  will  it  not  be 
with  respect  to  the  physical?  Now  all  is  strange  and  only  to  be  known 
by  observation,  &c.;  but  when  by  interpretation  we  know  the  fact,  or 
what  causes  us  to  perceive,  shall  we  not  see  how  we  must  have  per- 
ceived just  this,  in  the  whole  and  in  all  its  details;  viz  ,  by  reason  and 
reflection  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that  it  must  be  such  ;  such  perception, 
such  hypotheses. 

The  assumption  that  the  earth  is   at  rest  is  just  parallel  to  the  as- 
sumption that  this  manhood  of  ours  is  the  true,  that  man  truly  is,  is 
atual,  or  acts.      And  the  introduction  of  inertia  into  us,  showing  that 
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there  i3  the  '  not '  in  us,  the  not-act,  that  we  are  not  the  actual 
humanity  ;  in  a  word,  that  we  being  physical  and  selfish,  do  not  act,  is 
like  the  '  interpretation  '  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Philosophy  and 
science  come  to  this :  setting  aside  the  life  of  man,  his  '  actual '  Being, 
showing  that  he  is  dead.  This  is  the  'interpretation  of  nature,'  as  the 
motion  of  the  earth  is  the  interpretation  of  the  heavenly  motions. 

In  relation  to  the  physical,  interpretation  is  showing  why  we  must 
perceive  ;  but  this  is  by  means  of  a  mental  inference,  a  mental  per- 
ception.    Now  the  question  returns,  with  reference  to  this  mental  per- 
ception, why  must  we  '  infer  ?'     See  in  astronomy  :  we  physically  per- 
ceive heavenly  motions ;  and  we  see  that  we  must  do  so  by  inferring 
the  motion  of  earth.    But  now  why  must  we  mentally  perceive  this 
motion  of  the  earth  ?     It  is  the  same  fact  as  the  physical  perception  in 
another  form,  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  our  constitution ;  we  are  com- 
pelled to  infer  the  motion  of  the  earth — '  we  perceive  it.'     So  we  see 
how  the  mental  carries  up  the  sensational  into  the  actual ;  for  now  ac- 
tualism  is  the  interpretation  of  these  mental  phenomena  ;  the  motion 
of  the  earth  is  a  '  mental  phenomenon.'      These  mental  phenomena  ob- 
served, classified,  &c.,  again  form  hypotheses,  wh  by  interpretation  re- 
veal the  actual.     Interpreted  into   the  spiritual,  into  love  and  the 
not-man,  they  too  are  seen  as  necessary  ;  we  perceive  that  we  must  per- 
ceive them. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  a  '  real '  advance  for  us  to  call 
1  things '  instead  of  real,  perceivable.     But  in   truth  it  would  make 
rather  a  different  classification  of  things  :  e.g.,  the  sun's  motion  is  'per- 
ceivable,' but  we  do  not  allow  it  real.     I  think  it  would  be  better, 
truer,  perhaps  not  as  a  substitute  altogether  for  real ;  but  as  a  term  of 
classification,  surely  it  is  just  what  we  want,  it  goes  to  the  point,  ex- 
presses truly  the  fact  of  the  case  or  rather  'a  fact'  perhaps:  real  expresses 
no  fact  at  all ;  it  is  a  bad  word  :  then  we  might  have  '  perceivable,'  and 
4  inferable  ;'  as  sun's  motion,  and  earth's  motion. 

Man  sees  inertia  round  him,  even  as  he  sees  motion  ;  but  he  assumes 
himself  not  inert,  even  as  he  assumes  himself  as  not  moving.     And  the 
interpretation  is,  that  he  is  not  not-inert,  even  as  that  he  is  not  not- 
moving.  It  is  striking,  this  putting  of  that  which  we  perceive  into  our- 
selves ;  as  indeed  of  course  it  must  be,  or  how  could  we  perceive  it  ? 
4  Man  makes  the  world  he  lives  in,'  or  as  Swedenborg  says,  '  Perception 
is  according  to  the  love.'     We  having  not  love  in  us  perceive  not-love, 
if  we  have  the  love  in  us  we  shall  perceive  the  love.      This  is  heaven. 
To   have   love   is    to   perceive   it.       True   Being,    loving    Being, 
must  be  in  heaven.     How  beautiful  this  makes  the  universe  ;  it  sends 
all  the  evil  out  of  it :  that  is  all  only  to  the  not-love  from  wh  it  also  is. 
This  very  'not'  wh  makes  and  perceives  the  evil,  is  the  means  by  wh 
love  is  made  to  be,  by  wh  the  creature  receives  its  true  Being.       By 
means  of  this  '  not '  the  creature  is. 

It  is  strange,  this  that  is  perceived  being  of  or  in  us.     Surely  this 
must  hold  of  the  mental  as  of  the  physical  perception ;  of  that  wh  we 
must  mentally  infer  as  well  as  physically  perceive.      It  is  that  wh  is 
in  ourselves  ;  as  indeed  this  mental  perception  is  also  of  inertia.  Think 
here  how  far  is  it  true  that  we  perceive  physically  what  is  in  ourselves  ; 
is  it  not  only  of  the  scientific  or  mental  perception,  that  we  can  see  this? 
What  in  ourselves  is  it  that  necessitates  our  having  such  sensations  ? 
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Surely  these  sensations  are  to  perception  as  the  premisses  of  a  demon- 
stration are  to  the  conclusion.  Given  a  rational  mind  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  necessarily  perceived  ;  i.e.  the  perception  is  involved  in  the  sen- 
sation in  another  form ;  leaving  the  question  what  and  whence  and 
•why  the  sensations.  To  say,  'from  the  things  perceived,'  is  just  like 
saying  the  '  premisses  of  an  argument  are  from  the  conclusion.'  Surely 
the  most  vicious  of  all  circles.  This  it  is  we  have  to  interpret  here,  to 
see  them  as  necessary  ;  at  present  they  are  merely  arbitrary.  We  have 
to  show  the  true  cause  or  fact  of  these  sensations,  that  our  perceptions 
may  be  truly  seen  as  necessary,  that  is,  that  the  physical  world  may  be 
so.  The  physical  world,  the  real,  is  hypothesis;  just  like  specific  ten- 
dency, gravitation, &c.;  it  is  considered,  like  them,  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
fact  on  wh  it  depends,  from  which  it  arises,  of  wh  indeed  it  is  only  an- 
other form.  Now  is  not  this  interpretation,  or  seeing  why  there  is  sen- 
sation, to  be  arrived  at  in  part  by  learning  what — what  perceptions,  what 
'things  ?' 

With  regard  to  'common  sense'philosophy  of  perception,  this  entirely 
absorbs  it,    most  emphatically  affirms  it,  so  far  as  it  has  fact  in  it.    The 
error  was  fancying  that  when  that  affirming  was  done  any  question  was 
settled;  the  question  been  truly  only  then  stated  or  opened.  Here  comes 
in  the  weakness  the  '  ultimate  fact'  doctrine.     It  is  here  just  as  in 
physics,  like  the  ultimate  properties  of  matter,  the  vital  elements,  &c. 
[In  what  a  light  this  puts  all  that  about  our  senses  deceiving  us»    Why 
it  is  the  idea  of  a  'sense,'  the  right,  the  only  possible  one.  Yet  it  is  not 
wrong  that  we  find  it  evil;  doubtless  it  is  from  the  'not;'  the  evil  is 
this  sensational  state  of  ours,  inert  instead  of  active,  « we  have  no  busi- 
ness '  with  '  passive  sensations,'  we  must  be  deceived  by  them.] 

How  these  two  ideas  of  motion  and  inertia  are  truly  one ;  inertia  is 
that  very  thing  of  motion,  i.  e-.,  in  the  largest  sense,  of  passion ;  for   I 
see  inertia  without  motion  or  force  is  mere  negation  altogether ;  but 
then  the  'not'  is  ever  relative,  the  '  not '  implies  action,  the  Being ;  and 
a  relative  'not,'  or  not  in  relation  to  any  act  or  Being,  is  exactly  pas- 
sion; necessarily  all  this  is  two  forma  of  one  thing  :  the  t  not '  not-mov- 
ing, the  '  not '  not-inert  are  one.     Action  (love)  in  relation  to  a  '  not ' 
necessarily  is  passion  ;  it  is  passion  that  we  have,  in  wh  sensation  is  in- 
volved (in  wh  is  personality,  will,  &c.).     Surely  saying  sensation  is 
from  the  '  not,"  is  the  same  as  saying  personality  is  from  the  '  not :'  no 
personality  without  sensation.      It  is  because  the  '  not '  is  necessarily 
relative  that  we  have  passion  by  our  inertia.    This  is  what  I  have  said, 
that  our  bodies  and  minds  are  God's  act,  or  are  spiritual  (true)  Being. 
This  actual  is  passion  to  us,  passion  in  respect  to  us.      The  '  I '  is  that 
'  not '  wh  causes  the  actual  to  be  passion :  therefore  /  am  sensational, 
am  a  person.     The  fact  so  continues  just  the  same  to  be  only  act  ;  all 
love,  all  good,  to  God  and  to   all  Being  ;  only  to  me,  and  in  respect  to 
naer  is  it  passion ;  i.  e.  to  man  :  constituting  necessarily  so  men,  per- 
sonal, passional,  creatures. 

By  virtue  of  man's  death  or  inertia. — the  application  so  of  a  '  not ' — 
the  actual  becomes  our  passion ;  it  is  passion  in  respect  to  us.     Now 
does  not  this  give  the  general  idea  of  the  sensational  ?     And  in  it  is 
there  not  involved  too  man's  being  under  law,  his  moral  probation,  &c., 
that  being,  as  I  have  seen,  his  redemption,  and  all  this  beautiful  and 
wonderful  moral  '  contrivance '  of  the  world,  all  that  good,  moral,  and 
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spiritual  wh  we  see  to  be  only  from  the  physical  ?     Surely  no  Being 
be  passional  and  yet  not  under  law ;  law  is  necessarily  from  the  i 


can 
not- 
love. — How  consciousness  wholly  depends  on  the  moral  Being.     Here 
is  the  good  of  seeing  that  beasts  are  not  sensational :  that  there  is  no 
passional  or  conscious  save  as  moral  or  personal.   Where  there  is  sensa- 
tion, there  is  will;  there  duty,  there  not-love,  therefore  law  and  'ought.' 
^Passion  is  only  from  not-love  ;  but  not-love  constitutes  law ;  passion 
therefore  by  its  very  nature  involves  law.  Yes,  passion  under  law — what 
better ;  this  is  what  we  see  in  nature,  we  see  it  because  we  are  or  have 
in  us.     No  passion  but  under  law,  if  there  be  passion  the  law  is  also,  is 
.by  the  necessity  of  the  case.       Passion  under  law  :  yes,  this  is  the 
•worst  evil.     This  is  the  evil;  what  we  think  the  greatest  good.     This 
God  will  destroy  ;  He  will  have  no  passion,  no  law ;  only  grace,  only 
love.      We  think  in  heaven  too  is  law,  and  therefore  passion :  even  in 
heaven  we  put  the  '  not.'      There  is  no  passion  save  conscious  passion  : 
a  passional  Being  must  be  a  person.     This  is  the  choice  respecting 
brutes,  perhaps  they  are  persons,  not  truly  seen  by  us. 

We  see  now  how  our  inertia  results  in  all  this  :  no  '  not '  but  con- 
scious.   Shd  we  not  say,  not  the  not-being  of  man,  but  the  not-act — the 
inertia?     This  shows  it  better  and  with  less  of  a  puzzle;  by  man's  not- 
act,  the  actual  becomes  passional  to  him  ;  so  is  the  physical  man :  his 
not-act,  i.  e.  his  death.     Here  comes  back  the  Tightness  of  life   being 
a  matter  not  of  existing  or  Being,  but  of  action.     That  '  not-being '  per- 
plexes :  it  is  not  that  humanity  is  not ;  it  is :  but  it  is  dead.     Science 
has  chosen  the  right  word.     We  perceive  what  we  have  in  us  ;  now  we 
perceive,  not  not-being  but  not-act.     And  yet  death  is  in  some  sense 
not-being,  and  we  are  to  be  created  again ;  and  besides  not-acting 
means  not-being ;  for  to  be  and  to  act  are  one  :   both  are  right  in  a 
sense :  is  it  not  that  the  intellect  does  not  wholly  grasp  it  ? 

Now  we  see  the  passional  from  our  inertia ;  i.  e.  the  sensational, 
,'  conscious  '  passion  instead  of  action.  What  we  want  to  know  is  why 
the  sensations  are  such  as  they  are ;  and  here  must  we  not  consider 
that  the  sensations  are  to  be  derived  from  the  passion  ?  Have  we  not 
an  inversion  here  also,  putting  sensation  before  passion  [as  'things,'  for 
the  cause  of  perception]?  We  are  passional,  therefore  sensational ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  particular  sensations,  are  they  not  different  forms  of 
one  fact  ?  Surely;  but  why  so  differing  ?  So  one  sees  the  hypotheses  from 
our  various  senses,  how  they  are  related  as  different  forms  of  one  fact. 
Does  not  all  this  refer  us  to  our  organization  :  man  is  so  organized  as  to 
perceive  from  his  sensations  (as  to  infer  from  premisses).  So  surely  it 
must  be  from  his  organization  that  the  passion  in  him  constitutes  such 
sensations,  or  that  he  has  from  the  actual  '  such  passions.'  Is  it  not  the 
idea  of  that  organization  of  the  spiritual  universe  wh  causes  man  to  be 
such  as  he  is;  so  that  he  being  inert  is  such,  is  of  such  form? 
If  he  were  actual,  he  would  have  such  love  as  he  has  passion,  being 
nert. 

God  is  educating  us  like  children :  as  to  a  child  we  give  a  puzzle  and 
show  him  what  it  is  to  be,  and  let  him  find  out  how.     This  problem  of 
the  universe  is  before  us  ;  it  is  love,  God  tells  us  that :  it  is  ours  to 
see  it  so.     But  so  little  have  we  been  able  to  see  it,  we  have  denied 
that  it  is  so,  or  can  be  seen  so  at  all,  or  even  at  all  made  out ;  for  God's 
honor  we  say  it !  as  if  children  with  a  puzzle  shd  insist  that  it  cannot 
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be  put  right,  and  shd  say. so  for  their  teacher's  sake  :  he  is  so  clever, 
that  what  he  puts  before  them  must  be  more  than  they  can  know. 

The  necessity  of  our  inferring  the  physical  from  our  sensations  is  in 
this  very  fact  of  their  being  passions,  i.  e.  inert,  dependent  on  inertia 
or  not-act.     There  is  more  here,  but  this  shows  how  the  physical  world 
is  from  inertia :  if  it  were  not  from  the  passiveness  in  us,  we  shd  cer- 
tainly not  perceive  it. — This   is  evident,  if  no  not-act  or  passive  im- 
pression on  us,  certainly  no  perception.     But  now  we  must  see  how 
the  not-act  or  inertia  in  us,  by  being  in  relation  to  the  actual,  necessi- 
tates our  having  such  passions,  and  therefore  such  perceptions ;  and 
why  and  how  these  sensations  or  passions  are  thus  conformable  to  each 
other,  uniting  into  a  consistent  whole,  so  that  our  perception  is  of  a 
consistent  whole  ;  all  our  senses  agreeing  to  show  us  things,  as  we  per- 
ceive.    Now  this  surely  is  organization,  mutual  relation  and  adapta- 
tion.    It  is  a  whole  and  as  such  it  must  be  from  morphological  law. 
Now  how  is  it  so ;  how  is  our  passion  organized  ?     Surely  it  is  as  we 
see  in  the  physical,  as  the  senses  are  necessarily  from  passion  in  least 
resistance,  so  surely  the  passions  in  the  same  way  :  the  passions  wh  are 
the  cause  of  the  bodily.     The  tracing  the  bodily  will  show  the  sensa- 
tional. 

Beautiful  it  is  to  find  that  morphology,  the  doctrine  of  form  (passion 
in  least  resistance),  is  the  whole  of  the  physical,  and  of  all  passion,  of 
all  the  personal,  because  it  is  all  form  only.  Yes,  all  the  intellectual  ia 
necessarily  morphology  or  doctrine  of  forms.  Morphology  includes  all 
science — is  science,  is  nature.  Thus  man  knows  nature,  but  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  know.  Surely  it  is  a  great  thing  thus  to  know  that  we 
know  nature.  Is  it  not  in  this  sense  the  redemption  of  man  ? 

With  regard  to  the  fact  of  sensation,  there  is  perhaps  less  difficulty 
in  referring  it  to  things  when  we  consider  that  the  connection  is  one  of 
forms  altogether.     Our  body  and  'things'  are  alike  forms,  and  they  mu- 
tually operate  on  one  another.     Our  sensations  too  are  forms  ;  they  too 
are  in  time.     Though  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  motion, 
e.g.,  light,  causing  a  sensation,   yet  it  is  simple  enough  that  from 
sensation  we  should  be  compelled  to  infer  just  such  motions,  &c.,  of 
ether,  of  the  nerves,  of  the  brain,  and  so  on.     There  is  a  clear  connec- 
tion in  reason,  i.  e.  of  cause  and  effect.       It  is  a  two-fold  process  :  first 
from  sensation  we  perceive  things,  then  from  perception  infer  these  hy- 
potheses, of  motions,  &c.     And  observe ;  to  hesitate  about  these  clear 
inferences  on  the  ground  that  they  are  hypotheses,  is   as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  hesitate  to  say  that  we  perceive  things  by  our  senses. 
Surely  the  mental  perception  is  as  good  and  as  authoritative  as  the 
bodily. 

Here  is  a  goodness  in  the  '  pre-arranged  harmony '  theory(of  Spinoza 
and  Leibnitz),  this  view  comes  to  something  the  same,  except  that  I 
exclude  their  hypothesis;  viz.,  of  an  absolute  material,  wh  on  their 
theory  is  very  unnecessary ;  for  if  our  sensations  be  so  pre-arranged  and 
effected  without  the  material,   and  perception  is  a  necessary   conse- 
quence thereof,  how  wholly  gratuitous  to  suppose  a  material  for  wh  no 
longer  is  there  any  use  whatever.     But  leaving  out  this  hypothesis, 
their  idea  seems  very  good.     By  some  unknown,  but  doubtless. good, 
wise,  and  necessary  system  or  fact,  our  sensations  necessarily  occur 
in  such  order  :  now  from  these  sensations  we  necessarily  perceive  just  • 
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as  we  do ;  it  is  all  complete  and  perfect  so  far.     The  objection  is  that 
it  is  a  theory  only,  we  need  to  have  shown  us  what  necessitates  our 
sensations.      This  is  the  point :  no  doubt  it  cannot  be  any  material 
world.     I  agree  this  is  absurd,  but  then  what  ?     "We  put  the  material 
world  aside,  we  see  it  is  not  a  cause  but  an  effect.     It  is  strange  that 
to  save  this  hypothesis  men  should  have  had  recourse  to  so  wild  and 
cumbrous  a  scheme.     Why,  nothing  of  that  sort  indeed  is  wanted.  We 
only  want  the  cause  of  our  sensations.  I  say  it  is  the  actual  by  means  of 
the  'not,'  but  how?  Surely  this  fact,  that  by  means  of  them  we  perceive 
that  wh  when  we  come  to  examine  it  we  see  to  be  motion  in  least  re- 
sistance— wh,  when  we  put  the  fact  or  act  into  it,  is  seen  to  be  love — 
surely  this  shd  help  us.    Does  it  not  give  sufficient  evidence  that  their 
cause  must  be  love  and  not-act,  if  their  effect  be  that  also  ?   The  effect 
of  the  sensations  is  love  and   not-act,  therefore  the  cause  must  be  so 
too.     Think  again  :  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  that  in  us 
from  wh  we  are  compelled  to  infer  what  we  perceive  or  know  nature 
to  be.     Also  how  sensations  are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  the  material 
world,  but  the  co-existing  causes  ;  but  the  effect  of  co-existing  cause 
is  form  merely,  is  form  to  fact. 

Do   we   not   draw   too  wide  a   distinction   between   the   sensation 
and  the  perception :    is  not  the  perception,   truly  so  called — the  phy- 
sical perception  apart  from  traceable  mental  inference — truly  the  sensa- 
tion itself?     We  have  been  wrong  in  confounding  physical  perception 
too  much  with  mental  inference.     For  now  the  perception  is  the  sensa- 
tion ;  but  this  we  know  to  be  a  form.     Xow  a  form  ever  results  from 
a  co-existing  cause.     There  is   some  true  actual  cause  of  wh  our  per- 
ceptions are  the  forms ;  even  as  the  motion  of  a  hedge  is  the  co-exist- 
ent effect  or  form  of  our  motion,  from  the  motion  of  a  carriage  ;  it  is 
from  the  same  fact  through  us,  i.  e.  through  our  not.      And  the  form 
must  have  some  definite  relation  to  the  fact  or  co-existing  cause ;  such 
that,  in  time,  the  fact  may  be  learnt  from  the  form,  or  at  any  rate  when 
we  know  the  fact  and  our  relation  to  it,  we  can  see  how  the  form  must 
be.     Now  this  is  the  problem  :  from  this  form  of  perception  or  sensa- 
tion to  learn  the  fact  (as  in  astronomy).     Surely  what  embarrasses  us 
is  partly  this  :  how  from  one  unchanging  fact  comes  this  succession  of 
forms,  how  to  introduce  the  Time? 

It  is  by  our  organization  that  we  perceive,  by  means  of  sensations. 
Perception  is  a  function,  like  interpretation ;  and  therefore  it  is  by  vir- 
tue of  some  '  not,'  and  of  action  in  relation  to  some  '  not '  or  nutrition. 
Even  as  interpretation  is  from  seeing  fact  in  relation  to  some  hypoth- 
esis. Therefore  sensation  must  be  parallel  to  that  approximative  ac- 
tion which  produces  functions ;  it  must  be  from  some  '  not,'  the  being 
again  of  something  that  has  been  suppressed,  and  in  relation  to  some 
'  not '  wh  constitutes  the  organization  (or  form).  The  sensational  means 
nutrition;  even  as  physically  nutrition  produces  'senses.' — Pain  is  ever 
from  excess  of  any  sensation  :  so  evil  is  from  excess  in  passions,  wh  in 
moderation  work  only  good.  Think  how  much  in  us  (our  bodies, &c.)  is 
without  sensation,  how  habit  prevents  sensation,  or  renders  us  uncon- 
scious. Thus  consciousness  and  sensation  are  wholly  formal.  Surely 
sensation  is  from  the  body. 

How  simple  an  application  it  is  of  the  principle  that  perception 
(being  a  function)  must  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  being  per- 
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ceiving,  that  we  perceive  inertia  without  us  from  inertia  within.  Now 
why  does  this  inertia  within  cause  us  to  perceive  '  things  '  as  we  do  f 
Think  too  how  all  functions,  as  from  nutrition,  are  therefore  from  a  not. 
Save  from  the  '  not '  there  is  no  function  ;  all  therefore  that  is  function 
must  be  referable  to  a  '  not '  in  us.  It  is  so  in  the  mental :  interpreta- 
tion, as  function,  is  from  and  by  means  of  the  existing  nutrition  or  hy- 
pothesis. I  think  there  is  much  in  this. 

The  chief  thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  maintain  the  idea  of  the  not ;  and 
for   that  end  consider  how  these  two   opposites  are  necessarily  the 
'nets'    of    each   other,    call   them   how   we   may.      Now   the   true 
Being,  wh  is  actual,  is  true  action ;  therefore  that  wh  is  the  opposite  of 
this  is  the  opposite   of  true  Being,  i.  e.  it  is  a  true  not :  and  then  it 
is  clear  the  terms  fact  and  'not'  suffice.     So  from  love,  wh  as  eternal 
includes  both,  we  see  how  the  constant  series  necessarily  flows  [to  us]  ; 
and  think  again  how  the  'not'  involves  the  necessity  of  the  fact;  each 
in  truth,  of  the  other.     Here  is  the  key  to  the  functional  power,  the 
tendency ;  it  is  the  necessity  of  the  opposite  from  each.     Think  how 
both  approximative  and  divergent  involve  their    opposite  in  the  phy- 
sical, and  cannot  be  without.     ["Why  are  the  fact  and  the  '  not '  such  to 
us,  approximative  and  divergent  f]      In  the  doctrine  (Newton's)  of  a 
fact  becoming  its  opposite,  all  is.     In  truth,  the  opposite  is  involved  in 
every  fact,  and  in  every  not,  equally;  the  fact  becoming  opposite  or  not, 
is  only  one  form  of  it.  But  it  is  only  the  fact  that  becomes  opposite,  not 
the  not. — Now  to  see  love,  observe  ;  taking  the  divergent  as  '  not,' 
there  can  be  no  fact,  no  actual,  without  equal  '  not.'     This  is  simply 
the  fact  of  love ;  the  'not'  necessarily  in  it ;  i.  e.  it  is  self-sacrifice.    No 
actual  without  equal  *  not.'     But  this  is  as  seen  in  Time ;  as  eternal, 
this  is  Love,  is  Being. 

Our  Science  is  a  form  in  this  sense,  or  not ;  it  is  because  the  fact  is, 
but  is  unknown.     It  is  a  form,  or  '  not '  and  is  destroyed  by  fulfilling  j 
it  has  done  its  work,  the  hypothesis  is  interpreted.     Is  not  this  '  not ' 
that  we  put  for  the  fact,  [the  form]  rather  the  result  of  the  '  not,'  what 
the  fact  becomes  or  produces,  thro',  or  by  virtue  of,  the  'not'?     Think 
of  this  in  the  physical :  in  continuous  or  other  vibration,  the  divergence 
is   the    'not,'    or  form,  but  is  it  not  from  the  fact   by  the  limit ; 
is  not  this  limit  the  '  not '  wh  causes  the  fact  to  be  or  become  the  nu- 
trition ? 

Is  not  all  involved  in  this  simple  axiom,  that  fact  does  not  change  ? 
Therefore  all  that  changes,  or  is  in  time,  is  *  form ';  therefore  personality 
is,  &c.,  i.  e.  that  wh  we  call  we.  Even  Science  teaches  us  this  respect- 
ing the  physical ;  it  is  its  great  lesson,  indeed. 

This  is  the  ethical  point  of  Actualism. — Here  we  are  in  a  state  of 
discomfort  and  suffering.     The  point  is,  *  to  be  happy.'     We  think  it 
must  be  by  getting  rid  of  our  discomfort,  by  acquiring  the  external 
things  that  we  wish  for.     God  says,    '  No  ;  there  is  only  one  way  of 
being  happy,  and  that  is  being  happy  in  the  sufferings,  and  the  only  way 
for  that  is  to  be  willing  and  glad  to  bear  them  for  the  good  they  do  to 
others  ;  i.  e.  to  love,  and  sacrifice  self.'     This  is  the  lesson  He  has  to 
teach  us ;  it  is  that  for  wh  suffering  exists.     He  will  give  us  no  other 
relief,  and  we  shd  be  thankful  for  it.     Suffering  is  the  law,  the  neces- 
sity, of  the  physical,  the  inert.     The  only  evil  is  that  we  do  not  love. 

I  must  think   more  of  death,  BO  as  truly  to  see  it  right.      It 
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so  '  shocking '  to  us  :  there  is  truly  nothing  shocking  in  God's  world ;  it 
must  be  seen  otherwise.  And  again,  we  cannot  see  a  fact  to  be  in 
general  good  and  right,  and  then  in  particular  cases  say  and  think  the 
contrary ;  the  general  rules  the  particular.  "With  regard  to  death,  how 
clearly  it  in  particular  is  right :  e.g.  how  it  is  only  change  of  form,  no- 
thing that  affects  the  fact;  how  it  is  emphatically  the  function,  the  giving. 
All  functions  are  partial  deaths  :  and  all  that  subserves  our  own 
well-being  is  getting,  is  the  '  not.'  Ever  shd  we  remember  practically 
that  not  getting  for  ourselves,  but  sacrificing  self,  is  the  true  Being,  the 
good — even  the  manhood. 

Those   who  like  these    results,    and  yet  find  a  stumbling-block  in 
use  of  the  'not,'  are  as  if  mathematical  results  shd  be  appreciated  and 
yet  an  insuperable  difficulty  be  felt  in  admitting  the  idea  or  application 
of  a   minus    quantity,   and   so  a  bar  be   put  to    all   mathematical 
speculation.     The  introduction  of  the  '  not '  into  metaphysics  makes  it 
a  science,  is  the  very  being  of  it,  puts  it  on  a  par  with  mathematics. 
Besides,  it  must  be  so :  this  not  is  that  wh  is  from  us,  it  is  everywhere 
in  Nature  for  that  reason.     The  recognition  of  the  '  not '  is  in  truth 
only  excluding  that  wh  is  from  ourselves ;  wh  clearly  must  be  the  thing 
to  be  done :  so,  and  only  so,  we  arrive  at  the  fact.     Clearly  the  road  to 
this  exclusion  of  the  'not'  must  be  to  recognize  its  existence.  To  exclude 
ignorance  is  the  mental  work,  to  exclude  inertia  the  actual  work  of  man. 
Beautiful  is  this  oneness  : — to  exclude  death,  or  not-being,  bodily,  men- 
tal, actual  or  spiritual,  and  all  one.     '  That  we  love '  is  the  end.    That 
we  may  Be. 

With  us,  there  is  the  form  without  the  fact — not-love  where  it  ought 
to  be.       So  we  are  not-man ;  not  a  mere  absence  of  humanity  alto.- 
gether,  but  form  where  fact  shd  be.     We  are  not-love.     This  answers 
to  the  hypothesis  ;  this  must  be  destroyed.     It  must  be  destroyed  in  one 
of  two  ways :  the  form  must  either  be  fulfilled,  the  love  must  be  put 
into  it,  or  it  must  be  given  up  and  blotted  out  altogether.    We  shd  say 
'  either  love,  or  cease  pretending  to  love.'     So  with  men ;  either  they 
must  be  made  actual,  redeemed,  or  they  must  cease  altogether :  they 
cannot  continue  as  mere  empty  forms,  as  nots.     And  see  again  why 
'  Love  is  not-love/  how  it  comes  to  be  so,  '  when  it  is  mingled  with  re- 
spects that  stand  aloof  from  the  entire  point.'     Is  it  not  so  that  man 
comes  to  be  not-man,  by  a  '  mingling  with  respects,'  &c.  ;  just  such 
'  respects,'  too,  viz.  of  what  we  can  get.     Was  it  so  Adam  fell  j  by  a 
looking  for  other  '  respects '  apart  from  the  fact  of  '  loving '?     Love  is 
the  giving :  to  mingle  it  with  respects  of  getting  is  to  make  it  not-love, 
not-being.     It  is  to  introduce  inertia,  non-entity ;  to  turn  a  fact  into  a 
form. 

And  again  ;  there  is  this  not-love,  because  there  is  such  a  fact  as  love, 
but  not  in  that  man  who  pretends  to  it.     It  is  the  fact,  and  the  '  not ' 
in  us,  that  makes  the  form  or  hypothesis.     There  is  the  fact,  or  there 
cannot  be  the  form ;  eo  there  is  an  actual  humanity,  but  a  '  not '  consti- 
tutes us  the  form  only.    Personality  is  from  a  hypothesis,  destroyed  by 
being  fulfilled;  the  fact  is  put  for  it  and  in  it,  but  it  therefore  is  no  more. 
Wd  we  keep  it — keep  the  'not, — that  wh  separates  us  ?     I  see  person- 
ality is  the  divergence  (or  'not');  of  course  this  individuality  is  only 
divergence  in  its  relation  to  consciousness.     Conscious  divergence  is 
personality,  conscious  not ;  i.  e.  not-love,  which  is  necessarily  conscious. 
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Surely  we  wd  not  cling  to  personality ;  that  is,  refuse  to  Be,  though, it 
looks  like  clinging  to  Being;  just  as  we  ever  put  the  '  not'  for  the  fact.. 
This  is  the  emphatic  instance — our  thinking  to  be  personal  is  to  be  ;  get 
rid  of  personality  and  we  think  only  thing  remains,  but  in  truth  then 
and  then  only  is  true  actual  Being.  There  is  no  'thing,'  that  is  mere  hy- 
pothesis ;  only  let  us  see  this  and  we  lose  our  fear  of  losing  personality. 
It  is  just  as  when  when  we  get  rid  of  substance  (the  point)  there  is  no- 
thing to  us,  tho'  in  truth  that  is  true  spiritual  Being;  all  the  actual  re- 
mains.    By  personality  here  is  meant  self-personality.] 

To  get  rid  of  the  'not,'  to  us,  is  to  get  rid  of  Being,  because  to  us,  to 
our    thought,   the    '  not '    is    the   Being.       This   is   how   it   was    re- 
specting the  material  world  :   denying  it  at  first  seemed  like  denying 
Being,  and  we  could  not  have  it,  but  now  we  have  put  the  fact  in  its 
place.     So  denying  personality  was  at  first  like  denying  Being,   and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  received,  but  now  if  the  fact  can  be  put  in  its 
place,  it  will  do.   This  cannot,  perhaps,  be  done  to  the  intellect ;  indeed, 
surely  not ;  for  the  intellect  itself  is  personal,  or  of  the  '  not ' :  but  the 
man  can  see  it,  the  heart.     To  be  one,  truly  one  with  God :  this  will  do. 

By  becoming  one  and  losing  personality,  we  lose  the  'not'  and  so  lose 
all  possibility  of  evil ;  for  personality  must  be  exposed  to  evil.  Perfect 
love  is  contrary  to  personality  and  can  hardly  be  in  it ;  i.  e.  only  in  the 
form  of  self-sacrifice,  suffering  and  loss.     Perfect  love  in  a  person  is 
self-sacrifice  and  loss  and  suffering,  and  this  must  heaven  be  if  we  were 
personal  there.     Indeed,  this  shows  us  that  this  world  is  heaven  ;  for  if  ' 
we  have  perfect  love  being  personal,  then  it  is  self-sacrifice,  suffering,  \ 
and  loss  to  us.     Even  as  we  see  in  Christ :  He  did  not  leave  heaven  to 
die  and  suffer ;  He  became  personal,  and  the  perfect  love  then  was  that 
— heaven  was  that.     So  there  is  no  personality  in  heaven.      I  do  not 
mean  that  we  are  thingal  there,  but  actual  (personality  involves  inertia, 
substantiality)  what  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  intellect 
of  man  can  conceive,  but  what  God  reveals  to  us  by  His  Spirit  in  making 
us  love.     Heaven  is  not  getting ;  it  is  all  giving,  all  love.     Now  I  have 
interpreted  personality.     Where  there  is  personality  there  must  be  get- 
ting, must  be  want ;  i.  e.  getting  if  selfish,  suffering  and  self-sacrifice  if 
love.      So  one  sees  heaven :  it  is  perfect  love,  but  not  self-sacrifice 
in  our  sense,  because  there  is  no  personality  or  inertia.     This  is  the  ex- 
pression of  what' I  said  before — perfect  self-sacrifice  is  perfect  joy;  no- 
thing in  us  to  be  sacrificed,   but  all  self-sacrifice    and   therefore  no 
suffering. 

Of  course,  God  who  comprehends  all,  who  is  infinite,  cannot  be  per- 
sonal :  clearly  '  personal '  comes  from  the  limit.     Personality  involves 
substance,  and  the  possibility  of  being  hurt  or  losing,  necessity  of  get- 
ting ;  it  necessarily  makes  our  heaven,  our  religion,  selfish.     So  we  do 
right  in  looking  on  Christ  as  not  suffering  now :  He  suffered  in  time. 
Now  He  does  just  the  same :  the  same  love,  the  same  self-sacrifice,  but 
no  inertia,  therefore  no  suffering  ;  no  body,  no  mind,  to  get  or  to  endure. 
Getting  and  enduring  are  inseparable.     Personality  is  the  '  divergence  ' 
existing  for  'man  ;'  the  '  not '  for  higher  fact. 

'Are  we  not  to  be  conscious'?     Well,  is  not  consciousness  passive? 
has  it  not  the  inertia  in  it,  is  it  separable  from  intellect  ?     "We  are  to 
know  as  God  knows.     Of  course  He  is  not  conscious  in  our  sense  ;  do 
we  suppose  we  can  find  out  how  God  is  conscious :  is  it  .not  clear  that 
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is  an  adaptation  to  ourselves  ?  So  we  can  settle  these  questions  re- 
specting our  future  state  in  scripture  words— that  we  are  to  be  one  with 
Him.  "Why,  the  intellect  cannot  grasp  our  present  state,  the  eternal 
life  that  is  in  us  now,  how  then  that  future  ?  how  that  wh  works  thro' 
a  brain  comprehend  that  wh  consists  in  a  deliverance  from  all  physical  ? 
"We  make  a  wrong  demand,  demanding  to  know  how  we  shall  exist  then. 
This  is  clearly  our  fault ;  we  insist  upon  reducing  the  non-physical  to 
the  physical  (or  bringing  it  within  the  grasp  of  the  intellect)  ;  we  must 
remember  that  it  cannot  be  served  so,  and  if  we  will  do  it  we  put  our- 
selves wantonly  wrong  and  do  ourselves  the  greatest  injury.  Is  it  not 
enough  for  us  that  we  shall  truly  Be,  be  actual,  love,  be  one  with  Him. 
Wd  we  bring  this  down  to  that  wh  we  can  express  in  propositions,  wd 
we  make  the  actual  a  form  only,  wh  it  must  be  before  the  intellect  can 
touch  it  ?  It  is  making  too  much  of  Science,  this  claiming  to  under- 
stand that  existence. 

Think  again,  how  this  personality  of  ours  is  shown  to  be  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  states  of  consciousness,  how  the  fact  of  its  being  in  time 
proves  it  merely  form.     Surely  we  want  it  fulfilled,  and  so  destroyed. 
This  '  sceptical '  view  of  man  gives  one  a  great  grasp  of  the  conception  • 
but  observe — as  there  can  be  no  hypothesis  or  form  save  by  virtue  of 
the  being  of  the  fact,  so  there  cannot  be  this  merely  formal  humanity 
except  because  there  is  the  actual :  the  one  proves  the  other.     Scepti- 
cism renders  the  greatest  service  here,  proving  this  is  the  not-man,  or 
not  the  man.     It  demonstrates  an  actual  to  wh  it  has  reference,  wh  is 
all  Christianity  wants.     There  is  no  surer  basis  laid  for  it  than  this. 
"We  are  not-man.     Then  what  is  the  actual  man,  and  how  are  we  to  be- 
come so,  and  how  comes  the  not-man  to  be  ?     All  these  questions,  wh 
bring  with  them  the  entire  Christian  doctrine,  are  part  of  the  sceptical 
demonstration.     Let  us  not  refuse  but  embrace  it.     It  is  a  friend,  as 
all  God's  creatures  are,  including  all  sound  exercises  of  logic.     How 
strange  that  we  shd  think  all  God's  works  good,  except  the  legitimate 
action  of  our  own  minds. 

The  argument  against  the  not-personal  heaven  (wh  in  truth  is  only  a 
'  not  '-formal ;  i.  e.  an  actual  heaven),  is  only  like  that  of  the  idolator 
against  a  not-physical  God  :  it  is  an  argument  against  spirituality  in 
each  case.     The  idolator  might  say,  '  If  God  is  not  such  as  I  can  touch 
and  see,  what  is  He  then  ?'     See  how  man  rises  gradually  from  the 
formal  to  the  actual ;  first,  from  <  real '  or  thingal,  i.  e.  sensible,  to 
ideal  or  intellectual ;  then  from  ideal  to  actual  or  spiritual.     Think  of 
this  '  spirit  not  personal :'  so  '  God  is  spirit,'  is  quite  parallel  to  God  is 
love  or  light.     Here  is  a  new  conception,  God  is  Pneuma,  breath  or  air; 
like  'light'  or  fire.  We  cannot  put  up  with  any  '  Being '  in  heaven  that 
does  not  include  *  perception,'  for  this  is  consciousness,  consciousness  is 
the  very  fact  of  perception ;  is  from  it,  surely  ;  i.  e.  one  with  it,  is  in- 
cluded in  it,  and  cannot  be  without.  It  is  the  same  difficulty  of  leaving 
out  substance :  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  God  without  substance ;  the 
'  not '  is  the  Being  to  us  and  to  our  intellect ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
[See  how  this  embraces  the  doctrine  of  our  inability  to  comprehend  the 
true  Being  of  things.    It  affirms  it,  shows  it  necessary.    Why  we  cannot 
understand  is  because  we  necessarily  introduce  the  ( not.'] 

There  is  no  Being  without  consciousness,  without  perception,  to  us  ; 
i.  e.  without  the  inertia ;  for  perception  necessarily  is  from  inertia ;  it 
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is  the  '  inference  of  cause.1  Our  consciousness  that  we  do  not  cause  that 
wh  we  feel(necessarily  inertia  is  in  feeling  too)makes  us  perceive  or  in- 
fer the  external.  The  demand  for  consciousness  is  demand  for  inertia. 

That  alone  is  Being  to  us  wh  has  the  '  not '  in  it,  the  passiveness : 
our  putting  the  sensational  as  the  chief  is  the  one  error  of  our  ethics. 
There  is  no  sensation   save  from  the  'not,'  no  sensation,  no  conscious- 
ness in  our  sense.     God  is  not  '  conscious '  as  we   are  ;  not  so  percep- 
tive ;  else  He  too  must  have  a  creator.   It  is  that  wh  arises  from  Being 
hy  the  '  not :'  God  with  '  not '  in  Him,  or  as  man ;  love  in  relation  to 
inertia,  is  conscious.     IS"  t  that  either  are  properly  belonging  to  the  ac- 
tual, but  by  the  presence   of  the  '  not '  they  necessarily  result.     So  the 
true  creature  is  self-sacrificing.      Man  is  not  the  true  creature  because 
not  self-sacrificing.     So  the  consciousness  is  not  in  heaven,  even  as  the 
self-sacrifice  is  not ;  i.  e.  the  fact,  the  actual,  the  Being,  the  love,  is 
there  ;  but  not  that  '  not '  wh  makes  it  conscious  and  self-sacrifice. 

True  Being  in  relation  to  consciousness  is  self-sacrifice  we  might  say. 
Consciousness  makes  personality.      Here  is  a  beautiful  conception  based 
on  this :  viz.,  that  in  the  mental  life  the  error  has  always  been  the  in- 
troducing hypotheses  wh  were  untrue,  and  the  advance  not  by  merely 
excluding  them  but  by  putting  the  fact  for  them.     For  see  how  these 
hypotheses   are    not    true    existence,    but    mere    '  nots '    put  by    us 
for  facts  ;  they  must  be  so,  that  which  we  thus  introduce  cannot  be 
true  adding  to  Being,  but  is  not-being  appearing  to  us  as  Being,  and  the 
exclusion  of  them  is  not  the  distruction  of  any  Being,  but  only  creation, 
putting  a  fact  where  it  was  not   [by  our  ignorance  the  fact  necessitates 
hypothesis  to  our  perception  ;  i.  e.  to  the  perception  of  'man'].     Now 
this  connects  itself  wonderfully  with  the  actual  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  bodily  on  the  other.     First  for  the  bodily  :  the  hypothesis 
answers  to  the  nutrition,  the  vital  state  or  organization  wh  I  have  seen 
so  curiously  to  be  merely  a  not,  interpretation  being  of  course  function ; 
but  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  nutrition  as  a  '  not '  corresponds  to 
hypothesis  in  the  mental ;  i.  e.  nutrition,  divergence,  is  from  the  fact 
or  approximation,  by  a  '  not,'  that  '  not '  answering  to  our  ignorance  ; 
i.  e.  by  limit. 

1    In  the  mental  life  also,  the  interpretations  are  only  successive  func- 
tions, bearing  to  the  '  universal '  the  same  relation  as  the  individual 
functions  do  in  the  bodily.     See  the  relations  of  this  to  the  actual :  this 
'  hypothesis'  or  'not,'  answers  surely  to  the  physical,  passional,  or  con- 
scious Being  of  man ;  it  is  the  not-man,  the  nutrition.     The  interpre- 
tation or  function  answers  to  the  setting  aside  of  this  by  introducing 
the  fact,  or  true  actual  Being  ;  the  love.      One  sees  how  this  conscious 
Being  is  and  must  be  ;  it  is  a  hypothesis,  necessarily  presented  to  our 
perception,  by  virtue  of  the  'not'(or  limit)of  the  fact;  just  as  in  the  men- 
tal hypothesis  is  necessarily  presented  to  man's  perception  by  virtue  of 
ignorance  or  limit  of  knowledge.      Here  is  a  good  analogy,  for  so  there 
must  be  this  conscious  humanity  by  the  not-being  of  man ;  even  as  hy- 
pothesis is  from  ignorance  ;  it  involves  its  being  perceived,  wh  is  just 
what  is  the  case.     And  so  the  '  conscious '  perceived  humanity,  this 
hypothesis,  or  substance  (of  course  substance  from  inertia) — this  hy- 
pothesis of  man  is  'substantial.'  How  our  putting  '  substantial '  as  the 
affirmation  of  true  Being  is  exactly  the  same  as  men  sticking  to  hypoth- 
esis as  the  very  fact ;  it  is  our  putting  '  not '  for  Being  :  our  words  con- 
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demn  us.     This  "conscious  humanity  is  the  nutrition,  even  as  hypoth- 
esis is. 

Now  think,  respecting  anticipation,  how  it  cannot  succeed  ;  the  hy- 
pothesis being  a  not,  or  perhaps  rather  the  effect  of  a  '  not,'  cannot  be 
destroyed  or  put  away  except  by  the  destruction  of  the  '  not ;'  but  to 
destroy  '  not '  is  to  create,  i.  e.  to  introduce  the  fact.     Hypothesis  is 
the  effect  of  the  '  not,'  and  cannot  be  set  aside,  but  by  destroying  the 
'  not,'  i.  e.  by  introducing  the  fact.     All  other  setting  aside  must  fail. 
But  why  is  the  tendency  to  try  it, ;  what  in  the  bodily  is  it  like ;  why 
do  we  ever  try  first  to  set  aside  this  effect  of  the  '  not '  before  introduc- 
ing the  fact  ?     Surely  it  is  from  this  attempt  that  the  nutrition  comes, 
from  wh  the  interpretation ;  or  by  wh  the  fact  is  introduced. 

In  reference  to  the  actual,  this  personal  Being  of  ours  is  the  effect  fo 
the  '  not,'  and  cannot  be  done  away  save  by  introducing  of  the  fact  (so 
no  religion  but  one  that  introduces  love  can  do  away  with  man's 
wickedness).     The   effect  of  the 'not'  can   be   destroyed  only  by  the 
destruction  of  the  '  not.'     Apply  this  to  our  pursuit  of  pleasure :  here 
too  this  is  anticipation,  and  accordingly  fails.      It  is  trying  to  exclude 
hypothesis  without  destroying  '  not '  or  introducing  fact.      Our  discom- 
fort is  the  effect  of  not-love ;  we  pursue  pleasure  to  get  rid  of  the 
effect ;  i.  e.  hypothesis,  without  introducing  the  love,  and  necessarily 
we  fail  :  it  is  like  anticipation,  it  is  what  anticipation  in  the  mental  is 
image  of,  or  re-presents.     These  wants,  these  passions  of  ours,  are  hy- 
pothesis, effects  of  'not'  (put  for  fact);  we  seek  to  exclude  them  without 
destroying  the  'not;'  from  that  comes  the  nutrition,  by  interpretation  or 
function  of  wh,  the  'not'  is  excluded.    From  this  pursuit  of  pleasure  by 
man  must  come  the  learning  to  love  ;  it  exists  for  that.      Now  we  see 
what  anticipation  answers  to  ;  it  is  the  same  as  pursuit  of  pleasure  with 
view  of  attaining  happiness.     And  see  again,  the  physical  world  re- 
presents the  actual ;  if  therefore  the  physical  be  good  and  worthy  of 
God,  as  we  so  seek  to  make  out,  that,  of  and  from  wh  it  is,  must  be  so 
also. 

Now  respecting  anticipation  in  the  actual,  how  all  seeking  to  exclude 
evil  effects  of  selfness  without  destroying  the  'not,'  i.  e.  introducing 
true  love  or  religion,  must  fail ;  all  stoicism,  all  Socraticism  (wh  I  have 
Been   to   be   anticipation),  all  Socialism,  all  ethics,  all   schemes    of 
whatever  kind  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity — must  fail ;  they  are 
anticipations.      They  leave  the  'not'  undestroyed,  they  do  not  give  us 
the  fact,  actual  Being,  or  love  ;  and  they  cannot  do  so  :  the  effect  of  the 
'not'  must  be  while  the  'not'  is :  hypothesis  must  be  while  there  is  ig- 
norance ;  evil  and  sin  while  there  is  selfishness.     Nay,  it  ought  to  be ; 
this  is  again  what  I  have  seen,  evil  and  sin  must  exist  to  cure  selfish- 
ness.    I  see  now  they  are  the  nutrition,  the  hypothesis,  by  wh  the  ac- 
tual is  to  be  made  known,  by  wh  men  are  to  be  made  to  love,i.e.  to  Be. 
Or  perhaps  rather  the  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  them  without  introduc- 
ing love,  must  constitute  the  nutrition  by  which  the  love  must  be  in- 
troduced ;  and  these  attempts  must  fail.      It  would  be  the  ruin,  the 
stagnation  of  the  human  race  if  they  succeeded,  even  as  it  would  be 
intellectually   if  anticipation  were  successful ;  there  would  be  no  more 
life. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  physical  being  of  the  human  race :  that 
must  be  (being  the  effect  of  the  'not')  until  that  'not'  is  destroyed  ;  i.e. 
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until  man  is  redeemed.    One  sees  that  there  must  be  the  inert  physical 
humanity,  it  must  undergo  its  course  (this  perceived  hypothesis)  until 
the  actual  humanity  is  ;  and  then  it  ceases  necessarily.     The  nutrition 
must  do  its  work,  the  human  race  (bodily  and  mental)  cannot  cease  un- 
til man  is  redeemed  ;  it  is  the  nutrition,  it  can  -end  only  in  that  func- 
tion. The  ending  of  the  physical  race  must  be  a  spiritual  change:  it  must 
consist  in,  be  by  virtue  of,  the  introducing  of  the  actual — the  fact,  the 
destruction  of  the  'not.'     May  it  not  be  by  some  catastrophe  seen  as 
physical  ?     May  it  be  physically  some  development  into  higher  form  ? 
This  is  an  idea  wh  truly  may  fill  us  with  awe.     Think  what  a  view  it 
gives  of  this  physical  world,  and  of  the  physical  and  mental  history  of 
man.     This  is  all  mere  shadow,  image,  result  of  moral  process ;  the 
true  actual  meaning  of  it  all  is  a  nutrition  for  the  moral  Being  of  man  ; 
that  is  all  that  is  :  all  this  wh  we  perceive  by  our  senses  is  mere  hy- 
pothesis.    These  physical  changes,  development  of  humanity,  its   ad- 
vance, multiplication,  progress  towards  maturity   and  decline — the 
fact  of  all  these  is  moral.     The  cessation  of  the  human  race  will  be  the 
mere  sign   of  the  redemption — the  actual  Being  of  '  man.'      It  is 
wonderful  to  think  how  man's  physical  Being  must  decline  and  cease  ; 
and  this  means,  and  is,  man's  redemption. 

I  see  again  the  nature  of  anticipation.      The  effect  of  the  'not'  is 
'evil ;'  evil  is  not  the  not,  but  the  effect  of  it,  by  the  fact  in  relation  to 
it.     This  is  exactly  hypothesis  :  evil  is  hypothesis  (nutrition).     Now 
it  is  so  that  anticipation  is ;  it  is  attempt  to  get  rid  of  evil.     See  espec- 
ially how  this  applies  to  our  passions  ;  we  seek  to  get  rid  of  evil,  of 
the   effect    of    the    'not,'   without   getting   rid  of  the    'not'  — of 
hypothesis  without  getting  rid  of  our  ignorance,  or  knowing  the  fact; 
without  getting  rid  of  our  inertia  and  having  the  love,  «  knowing  '  or 
*  living.'     Now  here  is  the  clue  to  our  passions  ;  they  are  the  effect  of 
the  actual  through  our  inertia — passion  necessarily  is  so — from  action 
by  '  not.'     So  in  the  mental :  the  hypothesis  is  felt  to  be  (intellectually) 
evil,  and  men  seek  to  get  rid  of  it  directly,  instead  of  getting  rid  of 
the  'not,'  just  as  they  pursue  pleasure  instead  of  loving.     It  must  be 
so  ;  it  must  be  by  the  law  of  their  perception.     It  is  even  as  we  take 
the  things  we  see,  the  percepts,  to  be  the  cause  of  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness.    And  it  is  by  these  efforts  to  get  rid  of  hypothesis  or  evil 
that  the  nutrition  is  produced  by  wh  the  'not'  is  destroyed  ;  the  fact 
introduced  and  the  evil  escaped  from.     It  is  part  of  our  putting  effect 
for  cause  ;  we  deal  with  the  effect  thinking  it  to  be  the  cause,  and  ne- 
cessarily fail ;  even  as  our  philosophy  necessarily  fails  wh  deals  with 
percepts  as  the  cause  of  our  states  of  consciousness.     I  see  this  is  evi- 
dently an  anticipation  and  fails  too,  necessarily  ;  but  it  is  nutrition  for 
the  interpretation.     Necessarily  we  have  just  this  mental  history.     As 
to  the  actual,  men  pursue  pleasure  as  they  examine  things,  putting 
effect  for  cause,  attributing  to  it  what  can  belong  only  to  cause,  and 
dealing  with  it  as  if  it  were  cause ;  so  making  hypotheses,  failures  in- 
numerable, but  all  constituting  nutrition  and  ending  in  the  function. 

Now  can  I  see  anticipation  also  in  the  bodily  ?  Think  how  it  is  ap- 
proximation, each  one  getting  rid  of  some  nutrition  or  hypothesis,  but 
necessarily  failing  and  producing  only  another  nutrition;  viz.,  by  limit. 
We  see  this,  or  are  in  time,  necessarily  by  our  own  failing  or  inertia, 
so  what  we  perceive  must  be  the  endless  chain  of  nutritions  and  func- 
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tions  ;  but  once  let  us  inrerpret,  let  us  truly  Be,  and  then  we  no  more 
perceive  this.     Then  are  we  in  heaven,  eternal ;  no  more  in  time. 

Surely  I  see  why  we  perceive  the  material,  or  are  in  time.  We  must 
perceive  around  us  that  .wh  is  in  ourselves ;  and  we  hcing  thus  antici- 
pating, failing,  putting  form  for  fact  in  our  true  actual  Being,  pursu- 
ing pleasure  instead  of  loving — we  must  perceive  just  this  series  of  the 
very  same  fact  (in  image)  around  us  ;  just  this  material  world.     We  do 
not  pursue  pleasure  because  we  are  in  the  material  world,  but  we  are 
in  a  material  world  because  we  (i.  e.  man)  pursue  pleasure.     So  once 
let  man  become  truly  loving,  truly  be,  let  the  'not'  be  excluded  from 
him,  and  he  is  no  more  in  a  world  of  forms,  he  then  is  one  with  the  ac- 
tual, is  no  more  physical.     He  might  cease  to  be  physical  at  any  mo- 
ment, as  it  were  ;  he  is  not  truly  so  at  all ;  it  depends  only  on  his  ac- 
tual moral  Being.     But  there  is  the  physical  course,  this  life  of  regular 
progress,  because  he  has  such  an  actual  life.     It  is  not  that  there  is 
this  physical  wh  must  run  through   such  a   course,  but  that  man's  ac- 
tual Being  has  and  must  have  such  a  course,  and  therefore  he  must  per- 
ceive just  such  a  physical,  material,  and  mental  world.  All  this  physical 
(especially  the  organic)  re-presents  the  actual  Being  (or  not-being)  of 
man,  the  inertia,  the  nutrition,  the  redemption  of  humanity.     It  is 
man's  moral  condition  that  it  images,  and  save  as  being  image  of  this  it 
is  not  at  all.     This  is  its  entire  Being. 

There  must  be  such  a  physical  because  there  is  (and  must  be)  such 
an  actual ;  and  the  course  of  the  physical  cannot,  therefore,  be  altered 
save  by  a  corresponding  condition  of  the  actual.  Now  have  I  not  clear- 
ly  the   root  of  '  miracle  ?'     This  physical  is   the    image    of   the   ac- 
tual :  if  anything  is  to  be  effected  in  it,  do]  such  in  the  actual  and  it 
follows  necessarily.     Physical  laws  image  moral  facts,  and  are  accord- 
ing to  them.     Just  as,  to   alter  the  heavenly  motions  is  to  alter  the 
earth's  ;  it  is  as  a  reflection  in  a  glass  of  a  series  of  events  ;  one  sees 
them  as  if  taking  place  really  there,  and  in  that  image  can  trace  cause 
and  effect :  e.  g.,  in  a  looking  glass  one  sees  one  ball  striking  another, 
and  the  struck  ball  moves  ;  but  nothing  in  the  image  is  a  cause :  we 
see  the  '  connection  in   reason '  (as  in  nature),  but  there  is  no  connec- 
tion of  fact,  or  of  efficiency,  it  re-presents  a  fact.  The  true  cause  of  our 
seeing  the  image  of  the  ball  move  is  a  real  ball  striking  that  real  ball 
of  wh  it  is  an  image ;  our  idea  of  efficient  cause  in  nature  is  as  if  one 
should  look  for  efficient  cause  in  images.     '  Now  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
darkly' — is  it  any  harm  to  find  this  true  ?      But  we  must  see  how  this 
must  be  so  :  how  in  our  existence,  as  effect  of  the  'not,'  is  involved 
all  this  perception,  and  putting  effect  for  cause;  so  may  we  not  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  idea  of  all  this  physical  life,  development,  and 
entire  condition  of  humanity  as  a  necessary  percept  from  man's  actual 
state  by  the  not,  and  dependent  wholly  upon  that.     I  think  I  do  dimly 
see  how  by  this  '  not  actual '  this  physical  must  be  :  it  is  from  the  phy- 
sical or  image,  indeed,  that  I  have  learnt  the  actual.     For  instance,  an- 
ticipation is  like  '  replacement '  in  the  embryo:  the  decomposition  of  the 
replaced  organ  must  result  in  nutrition  of  another  organ.  But  in  truth, 
all  the  physical  approximation   or  function  is  merely  anticipation,  be- 
coming new  nutrition ;  it  is  the  idea  of  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  : 
it  is  because  each  approximation  fails,  does  not  introduce  the  fact,  that 
the  nutrition  must  be  again. 
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"With  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  the  intellect  cannot  conceive  the  ac- 
tual or  grasp  it,  and  that  actualism  makes  a  demand  upon  us  to  receive 
that  wh  the  intellect  can  only  perceive  must  be,  without  heing  able  to 
conceive: — we  observe  that  this  is  familiar  enough:  mathematics,  even  the 
definitions  of  geometry,  demand  the  same.     We  cannot  conceive  point 
or  line,  &c.,  we  have  no  experience  of  a  circle;  but  are  not  those  things 
we  can  conceive,  or  have  experience  of,  from  the  'true,'  by  a  '  not  ?' 
In  my  assertion  of  the  not-ness  of  the  physical,  am  I  open  to  any  ob- 
jection on  the  score  of  science  relating  necessarily  to  facts  —  to  the 
real — the  reality  of  nature  ('  there  can  be  no  science  respecting  non-en- 
tities')?    I  think  not;  I  hold  the  real ;   reality  belongs  to  and  is  from 
this  'not.'  The  facts  of  science,  &c.,  i.e.  the  phenomena,  are  facts  to  us, 
my  position  leaves  all  these  things  quite  un-affected.     With   regard  to 
non-entity ;  surely  entity  belongs  to  the  real.     I  do  not  affirm  non  en- 
tity (non-substantiality)  of  the  phenomenal,  but  non-actuality.    I  deny 
only  the  'absoluteness.' 

What  we  want  to  know  is,  how  it  is  necessary  that  our  perceptions 
should  be  such  as   they  are :  why   and    how   it   is   that  we  must  see 
such  trees,  animals,  things,  all  exactly  as  we  do  ;  just  as  we  can  show 
that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  perceive  just  such  motions  in  the 
heavens — at  least  so  far  as  the  solar  system  is  concerned  ;  i.e.  we  know 
we  have  such  motions  and  the  various  planets  have  such  motions,  and 
reasoning  on  these  we  see  that  our  perception  must  be  just  such  as  it  is 
(the  true  motions  being  discovered  in  the  first  instance  from  these  per- 
ceptions themselves).     Now  here  are  our  perceptions  again,  of  things — 
of  the  universe.     I  want  to  be  able  to  trace  by  reasoning  that  we  must 
perceive  just  so  ;  i.  e.  I  want  to  know  the  true  ;  the  facts,  from  wh  the 
phenomena  or  perceptions  can  be  deduced,  these  facts  being  themselves 
of  course  learned  by  the  phenomena  or  perceptions  themselves.     Ob- 
serve this :  the  interpretation  of  astronomy  was  from  finding  the 
phenomenal  hypotheses  were  impossible,    &c.:  this  is  just  how  I  find  in 
respect  to  our  present  scientific  hypotheses,  nor  is  any  other  evidence 
possible,  or  needed,  than  that  the  interpretation  will  do.     Now  for  this, 
observe,  it  is  our  motion  gives  us  the  general  key  to  the  perceived  mo- 
tions, the  great  obvious  motions  are  all  from  it ;  but  there  are  other 
motions  also  truly  existing  in  the  heavens,  and  these  have  to  be  known 
and  recognized,  and  the  influence  of  our  own  motion  in  connection  with 
them  traced  and  allowed  for :  indeed,  it  is  because  of  these  other  mo- 
tions, not  our  own,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  phenomenon  was  so  com- 
plicated.     Is  there  not  something  parallel  in  our  perception  of  the 
world  :  the  great  cause  of  our  perception  of  substance,  &c.,  is  of  course 
our  own  inertia — that  is  simple  enough.      But  apart  from  this,  may 
there  not  be,  without  us,  some  nots  wh  we  have  to  consider  (as  motion 
answers  to  the  '  not,'  and  the  motions  of  the  planets  are  parallel  to 
these  external  'nots'  wh  I  suppose)?      Now  should  we  not  recognize 
these  external  'nots'  as  determining  in  part  our  perceptions  ?     Are  not 
the  different  forms  of  our  perceptions  from  each  other,  as  it  were,  by  the 
'not ;'  e.  g.  is  not  the  material  from   the  mental  by  a  'not,'  just  as  the 
mental,  or  consciousness,   is  from  the  actual  by  a  'not  ?'     The  '  not  ' 
necessitates  the  infinite  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  it  ever  recurs ;  one 
hypothesis  or  form  involves  another.    So  the  mental  or  consciousness  in- 
volves the  material  by  the  'not ;'  the  one  'not'  re-appearing  ;  even  as 
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the  various  material  things  do  by  the  'not.'    Action  with  a  'not*  in  it 
is  '  passion  under  law ;'  nature  therefore  is  so  :  nature  is  action  with 
our  'not'  in  it. 

In  our  view  of  God's  action  in  nature  (by  originating  the  laws,  &c.) 
we  have  nothing  for  God  to  do  but  that  wh  we  do  not  know  (i.  e.  how 
it  is,  &c.);  we  exclude  Him,  directly,  from  everything  that  we  can  un- 
derstand or  trace.      Thus,  of  course,  increase  of  knowledge  comes  to  be 
opposed  (in  our  way  of  regarding  things)  to  piety.     Hence  the  latent 
irrepressible  dread  of  it  on  the  part  of  theologians,  in  spite  of  all  their 
freeness  and  expansion  of  mind  and  heart ;  their  position,  the  position 
of  scientific  thought,  does  violence  to  them.  If  this  were  so,  the  course 
of  things  is  inevitably  to  exclude  God's  action  altogether,  for  it  is  to 
complete  knowledge.      Now  see  how  the  increase  of  knowledge  tells ; 
what,  with  some  struggle  indeed,  it  accomplishes.    It  necessarily  brings 
back  God's  action  into  those  things  wh  we  do  understand  and  can  trace; 
for  if  not,  see  what  the  result  of  perfect  knowledge  must  be  ;  viz.,  to 
exclude  God's  action  altogether.     But  this  cannot  be;  theologians  above 
all  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  advance  of  '  knowing,'  and  tracing  cause, 
since  its  necessary  result  must  be  to  bring  back  a  present  God.     This 
is  the  position  they  ought  to  take.     God  is  doing  eternally  and  directly, 
so  directly  that  nothing  can  be  more  so,  all  these  things  wh  we  see  as 
cause  and  effect.     This  is  the  way  we  see  His  action;  it  is  because  it  is 
His  direct  action  that  we  see  it  so.     And  as  knowledge  advances,  and 
especially  when  it  becomes  complete,  we  shall  all  see  this  ;  we  believe 
it  now,  and  know  it  must  be  ;  but  when  we  know  more  we  shall  see 
see  clearly  and  understand  that  it  is  and  must  be.     It  is  our  ignorance 
wh  prevents  our  seeing  it  so.     Advance  knowledge,  make  it  complete — 
this  is  the  true  stand-point  for  theology.      Christian  men  wantonly  ab- 
andon their  position ;  they  lay  down  their  arms,  nay,  turn  against 
themselves ;  they  are  omnipotent,  have  all  on  their  side,  and  do  not 
know  it.     It  stands  to  reason  if  God  is  the  doer,  the  creator,  that  when 
we  truly  know  we  shall  know  it.      Let  us  know  therefore:  the  error 
lies  in  the  assumption   [by  science]  and  the  concession  by  divines,  that 
all  our  knowing  must  be  of  just  the  same  kind  as  our  present,  a  mere 
extension ;  so  natural,  yet  so  certainly  false.     The  mischief  lies  in  this 
assumption  that  we  cannot  know.  Surely  our  belief  in  God  does  not  de- 
pend upon  our  ignorance.     They  are  ill  friends  to  our  piety  who  would 
persuade  us  so.      God's  act,  [creation]  is  eternal ;  i.  e.   moral  [not 
in  time].     It  seems  in  time  to  us,  i.  e.  not  moral  (like  a  man's  in 
creating  a  steam  engine),  because  we  are  not  so :  i.  e.  by  our  'not '  a 
moral  act  is  perceived  as  physical  [this  is  exactly  actualism].    There  is 
in  us  a  passive  inert  form  of  working,  intellectual  merely,  wh  has  no 
moral  character,  and  in  respect  to  us  is  not  action  at  all — that  by  wh 
we  contrive,  &c.,to  do  things  skillfully  or  otherwise,  but  not  right  or 
wrong;  therefore  we  judge  such  to  be  in  God;  but  there  is  no  such 
passiveness  in  Him. 

Surely  now  I  see  better  the  relation  of  the  percept  to  the  actual.    Is 
it  not  an  error  I  have  been  under  of  conceiving  an  actual  corresponding 
with  each  percept.     I  have  it  better  now  :  it  is  not  an  actual  for  each 
physical,  each  thing,  but  one  actual  from  wh  are  many  forms  ;  one  fact, 
not  many  facts.     This  is  the  clue  to  it.     The  actual  is  not  many,  but 
one :  that  from  wh  by  'not'  the  many  results.      This  is  the  thing  to 
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look  to,  not  spiritual  things  or  'facts'  corresponding  to  each  percept,  but 
one  fact  ofwh  all  percepts  are  forms.  But  then  we  have  to  see  why  the 
one  fact  involves  these  various  forms,  how  they  necessarily  result. 
This  can  be.     This  '  one  '  is  such  that  all  these  forms  necessarily  result 
from  it  [by  virtue  of  the  inertia  in  man].     There  cannbt  be  many  ac- 
tuals, else  they  were  also  forms,  and  in  time ;  i.  e.  succeeding.     And 
yet  in  some  sense  surely  there  is  an  actual  'organization.' 

With  reference  to  the  actual  as  re-presented  in  the  physical,  we  must 
take  a  larger  view;  not  look  at  things  as  isolated  and  alone — as  in  them- 
selves— but  as  parts  of  a  whole,each  giving  to  each;  a  constant  becoming. 
Even  as  in  respect  to  life  we  extend  our  view,  and  recognize  it  as  ex- 
tending farther ;  beginning  with  approximation  and  including  function: 
even  as  individual  and  so  inseparably  one  with  all.  "We  are  prepared  for 
this  by  the  '  conservation  of  force  '  doctrine. — My  thought  is  based 
upon  this  exclusion  of  real  matter,  even  as  astronomy  on  that  of  mo- 
tion of  the  sun.  I  seek  to  exclude  the  'not;'i.e. affirm  more  existence  than 
was  supposed.     I  affirm  that  this  is  not  an  inert  world  in  wh  we  are  ; 
i.  e.  that  this  inertia  wh  we  perceive  is  from  our  own.      The  universe 
is  moving,  but  not  with  the  motion  we  see  :  so  it  may  be  the  universe 
has  a  'not'  in  it ;  nay,  is  it  not  certainly  so,  as  created ;  but  it  is  not 
the  'not'  that  we  see,  that  is  ours:  the  true  'not'  can  only  be  discovered 
when  we  have  eliminated  our  own  from  it.     It  may  truly  be  in  time  in 
some  sense,  as  the  Being  or  action  of  '  Elohim,'      May  it  not  be  thus  : 
all  true  Being  must  be  personal  to  us,  not  that  it  is  necessarily  truly  so, 
but  that  only  so  can  we  perceive  or  conceive  it  ?     Then  'things'  are  not 
true  Being,  they  are  that  wh  results  from  our  inertia  operating  in  a 
greater  degree  even  than  for  the  personal. 

I  see  this  one  fact,  for  wh  I  have  been  seeking  in  nature,  of  course  is 
God — His  act,  His  Being.     Not  that  this  matter,  this  thingal,  is  God ; 
this  is  the  not-God.     Not  God's  act  apart  from  creature's,  but  God's  act 
in  the  creature's.  So  have  I  not  again  the  spiritual  world  ?  That  wh  is 
apart  from  us  is  the  moral  act  or  Being  of  creatures  [God's  act  in  crea- 
tures].    So  we  exist  in  time,  apart  from  our  own  fallen  state;  indeed 
if  man  were  not  in  time  how  could  he  fall  ?  Adam  was  in  time;  indeed 
the  creature  as  apart  from  God  is  in  time,  and  of  course  only  is  eternal 
by  union  with  God ;  the  two  in  one.      But  we  see  this  as  physical,  wh 
it  is  not,  but  only  is  rendered  so  to  us  by  our  condition.     Even  as  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  their  motion,  but  not  the  motion  we  see,  that  is 
from  our  motion,  wh  yet  is  a  motion  common  to  both;  i.e.  our  earth  and 
them.     So  all  creatures  have  a  '  not '  in  them,  but  not  necessarily  our 
'not ;'  yet  it  is  by  virtue  of  our  'not'  that  we  perceive  the  'not'  we  do ; 
and  only  by  excluding  that  can  we  see  what  'not'  truly  exists  apart 
from  our  own.      Let  me  think  now  how  our  perception  is  affected  by 
the  'nets'  wh  truly  are  in  nature  apart  from  our  own.      Probably  mud 
is  due  to  this ;  much  of  that  wh  is  most  mysterious  to  us,  wh  occasions 
complication  and  difficulty,  what  we  see  as  evil.      Is  it  not  the  very 
doctrine  of  the  '  Devil  ?'     He,  or  they,  have  truly  a  'not'  akin  to  our 
own  [he  works  in  man,  and  is  .'.necessarily  the  same].    Yes,  and  from 
this  'not,'  wh  is  besides  our  own,  much  of  that  wh  we  perceive  is  due. 
See  how  evil  is  connected  in  our  thoughts  with  the  Devil's  work.     It  is 
not  only  the  spiritual  universe  affects  us,  but  the  Devil's  work  also;  just 
as  we  do  not  see  an  universe  at  rest  but  a  inoring  one.     This  'not'  is  to 
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us  even  as  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  are :  this  the  relation'of  the 
Devil  to  man  ?    And  as  for  the  attributing  evil  to  the  Devil,  I  say  it  is 
from    God?   but   I    think    I   unify    here   also,    for    it   is   also  truly 
from    the    Devil ;    it    is    because    of    him    and    to    redeem    from 
him.     He  is  the  cause  of  it,  but  love  produces  it ;  love  in  relation  to 
the  'not'  is  evil;  it  is  the  means  of  cure  of  the  'not,'  it  is  that  wh  must  be 
from  love  under  these  conditions.  Thus  do  I  not  embrace  how  Satan  gives 
us  pleasures  and  God  suffering  :  the  completing  comes  from  tlie  love. 
So  the  Devil  causes  evil,  and  God  sends  it. 

Now  the  motions  of  the  planets  necessitate  the'epicycles,  and  that 
complexity  of  hypotheses  by  virtue  of  wh  the  fact  was  revealed ;  it 
provided  the  nutrition.     Even  so  may  it  not  be  that  this  inertia  wh  is 
apart  from  us  [these  works  of  the  Devil]  are  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
in  our  views  of  nature,  of  that  complexity  of  hypotheses  wh  reveals 
the  fact.    Surely  here  is  a  clue  :  those  hypotheses  especially  of  specific 
tendency,  vital  force,  &c.,  wh  reveal  the  fact,  the  law.     Can  I  trace 
this,  how  these  are  from  the  'not,'  seeming  to  us  like  special  powers  ? 
These  are  especially  in  organic  life,  i.e.  our  physical  life,  but  our  phy- 
sical life  is  from  man's  fall ;  i.  e.  emphatically  the  work  of  the  Devil. 
It  is  this  'not'  that  causes  the  hypotheses  wh  reveal,  it  is  the  great 
'not.'     I  say  the  physical  is  a  life  by  a  'not.'     So  surely  it  is  that  by 
organic  life,  the  hypotheses  connected  with  that,  that  we  have  inter- 
preted and  arrived  at  the  fact,  even  as  it  was  by  the  epicycles  that  as- 
tronomy was  interpreted.     By  virtue  of  our  '  not '  we  see  the  world  as 
material,  i.  e.  as  suitable  to  our  wants  ;  perception  accordirg  to  Being  ; 
as  every  animal,  we  suppose,  sees  a  suitable  world  to  itself.  Necessarily 
there  is  a  'not'  in  nature  apart  from  us  as  there  are  other  creatures,  or 
not-Gods  ;  but  our  'not'  is  that  wh  constitutes  the  chief  character  (as 
motion  of  earth  determines  more  than  all  other  motions  together). 

Why  is  our  consciousness  a  perception  of  our  freedom,  of  will,  of  our 
power  to  act?  Why  must  it  be  so,  when  it  is  not  the  fact?  Surely  this  is 
consistent :  is  not  perception  ever  of  hypothesis,  of  that  wh  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  as  we  perceive  it  ?     must  not  all  perception  deceive  us,  even 
as  pur  senses  ?      Certainly  this  internal  perception  also,  is  'not'  put  for 
fact.     See  what  I  do  with  this  evidence  of  consciousness.     This  'I  ex- 
ist,' is  it  not,  truly,  '  I  am  [a]  not' — hypothesis,  form,  chimera.     These 
percepts  all  of  them  are  complements  from  the  'not,'and  are  not  existing. 
So  this  perception  of  free-will  is  a  'not'  put  for  fact ;  arbitrariness  is  the 
very  fact  of  'not,'  and  this  we  put  for  fact,  as  conscious  of  it.     "We  are 
conscious  of,  or  perceive,  a  'not, 'self  and  free-will,  and  think  it  the  fact, 
the  true  Being.     It  is  exactly  as  we  perceive  in  nature  a  '  not ;'  inertia 
or  matter,  and  take  it  for  the  true  Being.     I  do  not  deny  that  we  per- 
ceive it,  nor  that  in  that  sense  it  is,  i.  e.  it  is  perceived ;  but  for  that 
reason  it  is  (result  of)  'not.'     The  question  is  why  do  I  perceive  a 
self,  why  conscious  of  free-will  ?  and  the  answer  is,  because  of  the  in- 
ertia   of  humanity.      Surely    this   reconciles   those   who    deny  and 
those  who  assert  the  free-will  even  as  in  respect  to  '  matter '  [it  is  a  hy- 
pothesis like  it]  ;  I  show  why  we  must  perceive,  or  be  conscious  of  it, 
that  it  is  a  'not'  and  therefore  alike  existence  and  non-existence  may 
be  asserted  of  it.    The  needful  thing  is  to  understand  that  it  is  a  'not.' 
The  denial  of  it — necessitarianism — is  anticipation,  rightly  suppressing 
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the  hypothesis,  but  not  putting  fact  in  its  place,  and  so  giving  rise  to  a 
nutrition  most    essential  for  function.       And  interpretation  is  ever  re- 
cognizing the  'not'  as  a  'not.' 

Connect  with  this  view  of  free-will  how  it  is  perception  of  the  ought, 
wh  I  have  seen  depends  on  the  'not.'      Is  not  this  hypothesis  or  percept 
of  free-will  the  complement,  as  it  were,  to  that  '  duty' — arising  from  the 
'not'  wh  constitutes  that — and  needing  to  be  one  with  it  for  the  fact ; 
viz.,  true  action  or  Being.     This  free-will  is  exactly  an  '  ultimate  fact,' 
like  specific  tendency,  gravitation,  &c.;  in  fact,  it  is  nothing  else  than 
just  such  a  percept  or  hypothesis,  *uch  a  chimera.     So  is  this  'self  &c., 
necessarily  perceived  because  of  the  '  in  '-ertia,  as  those  by  '  ig  '-norance  ; 
and  although  not  existing  nor  possible  as  a  fact,  yet  as  a  '  percept'  it 
serves  a  necessary  purpose,  and  is  to  be  embraced  in  the  actual  interpreta- 
tion, as  hypothesis,  in  the  intellectual ;  i.  e.  when  man  is  made  alive, 
when  God  acts  in  him  and  he  is  no  more  inert  and  arbitrary,  then  and 
only  then  he  truly  does  act,  freely  and  of  himself.     This  arbitrary  free- 
will, or  '  not,'  or  '  form,'  is  excluded  by  being  fulfilled — the  form  des- 
troyed by  the  fact.       Man   truly  acts  when  he  ceases  to  be  arbitrary. 
Now   I  have  the  actual  of  wh  all  this  interpretation,  intellectual  and 
material,  is  image.     I  see  its  meaning  and  what  it  is  from. 

As  color  is  distinguished  from  light  only  by   a  'not,'  so   is  creature 
from  God.     This  '  I,'  this  'self,'  is  by  the  '  not.' 

The  interpretation  of  hypothesis  is  exactly  to  show  that  it  is  a  '  not,' 
not  that  it  'is  not ;'  we  may  say  it  is  and  is  not,  at  once;  the  two  in  one, 
it  is  as  a  not-being.     But  this  being  as  or  in  not-bing,  is  love  also,  as  it 
were  ;  that  is  the  oneness  of  opposites ;  it  is  Being  in  not-being :  curious 
is  this  resemblance  of  the  actual  and  the  'not.'     And  I  see  how  we  have 
been  deceived  and  what  has  embarrassed  our  progress,  having  put  this 
'not'  for  the  fact,  then  we  have  tried  to  deny  that  it  is  at  all,  when  we 
should  have  said  it  is  a  '  not.'     Of  course  I  see  now  the  'not'  must  be 
the  key  to  nature ;  i.  e.  to  the  creature,  the  universe  ;  it  is  an  axiom 
merely.  The  creature  is  from  God  by  a  '  not.'  The  idea  of  the  creature, 
the  veiy  Being  of  it  as  such,  is  this'not,'itis  that  wh  constitutes  it.  When 
I   have  said  this  'men' — this  human  race — is  not-being,    I    have  merely 
said  it  is  creature,  there  is  no  other  distinction  of  'creature'  but  the  not- 
being — by  that  they  are.     The  creature  is  by  'not,'  is  a  'not.'     To  affirm 
its  existence  is  to  affirm  a  'not.'     Just  as  in  respect  to  matter :  it  is  a 
not,  an  inertia;  to  affirm  it  is  to  affirm  a  'not.'  So  the  creature  must  cease, 
must  become  one  with  God,  for  the  'not'  to  be  destroyed.     The  word 
'create'  has  an  entirely  inverted  meaning  to  our  minds,  truly  it  means 
production  or  Being  of  the  creature ;  but  this  is  the  Being  of  a  'not,' 
wh  we  do  not  see. 

I  have  to  do  with  respect  to  all  creature  Being  what  I  have  done 
with  respect  to  matter,  see  not  that  there  is  'not  it,'  but  that  it  is  a  'not.' 
Creature  is  '  inertia;'  well  seen  in  matter,  and  done  there  once  for  all. 
To  deny  matter  is  to  deny  the  'not;'  so  also  it  is  to  deny  the  creature,  yet 
we  must  deny  it  as  truly  existing,  &c.      To  regard  creature  existence  is 
to  regard  a  'not;'  to  regard  self  is  to  labor  for  naught.     So  in  saying  the 
self  '  is  not '  this  paradox  becomes  an  axiom.  The  creature  as  a  creature 
is  a  'not ;'  all  the  true  Being  of  it  being  God.     It  is  the  negation  that 
constitutes  the  creature,  and  to  regard  the  creature  and  not  God.   is  to 
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regard  the  not  alone.    Darkness  is  the  Being  to  us  ;  this  self  is  darkness 
amid  light,  so  we  take  it  for  the  fact.     We  are  so  surrounded  by  the  ac- 
tual, that  the  'not'  is  the  fact  to  us,  even  as  a  shadow  appears  to  us  real. 
"We  put  'darkness  for  light :'  'not-God  '  (or  creature),  i.  e.  not-light.     If 
God  be  light  what  can  the  creature  be  but  darkness  ?     Color  is  partial 
darkness.        Is    not   some   creature   Being   as    color;    some   as    dark- 
ness ;  is  not  matter  as  darkness,  sin  or  selfishness  darkness,  but  the  na- 
tural (good)  being  of  the  creature,  color  ?     [It  suggests  itself  to  me 
whether  in  seeing  color  it  is  not  the  not  that  causes  our  sensation  ;  i.  e. 
that  wh  is  wanting  of  the  perfect  light  (or  vibration),  but  whether  our 
perception  be  not  as  it  were  of  the  complement,  so  that  it  may  be  truly 
said  we  see  the  '  not :'  clearly  it  is  because  of  the  'not'  that  our  percep- 
tion (or  sensation)  is.] 

We  may  express  it  this  way :  the  creature  is  a  minus  quantity,  we 
have  been  regarding  it  as  a  plus.      This  entire  alteration  of  view  we 
want ;  then  we  shall  have  it  all  just  as  it  was,  but  in  what  a  different 
way,  and  how  much  besides.     What  a  giving  this  is  to  us  !     And  in  ar- 
riving at  this  perception  see  the  road  that  has  to  be  traversed,  and  how 
naturally:  viz.,  first  the  denial  of  it  altogether  ;  when  first  seen  not  to 
be  '  fact'  or  positive,  &c.,  naturally  it  was  denied  to  be  :  as  in  mathe- 
matics, a  Being  just  learning  it  might  make  his  first  step  towards  the 
idea  of  the  minus  by  denying  existence  of  the  minus  quantity  altogether. 
But  this  leads  us  to  comprehend  the  affi  nnation  of  negation,  and  instead 
of  saying  it  is  not,  we  learn  to  say  it  is  'a  not.'     It  is  just  this,  the  mi- 
nus is  in  mathematics  because  it  is  in  the  actual ;  it  exists  as  a  re-pre- 
sentation.    Does  not  this  take  me  in  part  to  the  bottom  of  mathematics: 
can  I  trace  it  all  by  the  law  of  least  resistance  ?      There  lurks  in  our 
minds,  though  we  would  not  consciously  say  it,  the  feeling  that  the 
creature  is  a  plus — Being  added  to  God — and  we  have  to  say  that  it  is  a 
minus:  its  existence  is  merely  by  a  'not,'  a  negation  or  relative  not-being 
of  God.     This  is  the   whole  secret  of  actualism.     It  carries  this  one 
conception  through  all ;  recognizes  all  the  subordinate  grades  of  Being 
as  by  a  'not'  from  the  inclusive.  And  think  in  fine  how  in  the  very  idea  of 
love  or  actual  Being  this  relation  of  Creator  and  creature,  or  Being  from 
not-being,  is  involved.   How  these  opposites  in  one,  the  fact  not  in  time, 
must  result  in  just  such. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  truly  any  'not'  in  fact ;  it  is  a  percept,  it  has  no 
actual  existence,  but  it  is  the  necessary  mode  of  our  conceiving  :  this  is 
all.     We  must  so  think  to  interpret ;  but  this  is  nutrition  :  the  inter- 
pretation excludes  the  'not'  itself  by  wh  it  is.     Now  why  is  it  necessary 
to  our  conception  ?  this  is  the  question.      It  is  as  in  the  use  of  negative 
quantities  in  algebra.      A  negative  is  not  a  negative  in  itself,  all  that  is 
is,  the  negatives  are  equally  positive,  but  the  special  conditions  of  the 
problem  require  them  to  be  considered  as  negative.     So  it  is  to  us :  there 
is  no  'not'  in  itself  and  absolutely ;  but  the  special  problem  before  us 
demands  the  recognition  of  a  negative  relation.      The  'not'  is  wholly 
relative.     This  is  it :  it  is  a  condition  of  our  thought.      I  seem  to  have 
come  to  this  rightly  in  my  conception  of  man's  inertia,  or  else  how  comes 
this  necessity  to  us  ;  whence  this  relation  wh  demands  it  ?     I  think  I  am 
right  in  putting  it  to  that  self-limit,  wh  is  love,  and  yet  seeing  that  it  is 
only  a  'not'  to  us  in  time,  to  the  intellect.  But  how  does  the  necessity  for 
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the  'not*  in  our  conceptions  originate  save  by  some  'not'  in  us,  or  in  re- 
lation to  us  ?      Think  how  the  negative  quantity  depends  on  opposite- 
ness  of  relation.     Is  not  the  necessity  of  it  in  oppositeness  of  relation ; 
in  that  Love,  the  actual,  is  oneness  of  opposites?  And  yet  not  altogether; 
for  it  is  not  that  the  love  is  from  the  opposites,  but  the  opposites  are 
from  the  love.     But  in  the  mean  time  the  conception  is  much  better. 
This  'not'  is  only  a  necessary  mode  of  conception  to  us,  not  an  actual 
existence.     It  is  the  largest,  ultimate  percept ;  that  wh  the  fact  neces- 
sitates our  perceiving.      Shall  we  get  beyond  it,  or  does  it  take  us  up 
to  the  actual  ?  or  is  it  like  gravitation  or  specific  tendency,  merely  the 
phenomenon  put  for  its  own  cause;  a  generalization,  and  awaiting  another 
nutrition  and  interpretation  ?     It  agrees  with  hypothesis  in  being  from 
us.     Can  it  be  even  so  excluded  ?     Surely  I  have  interpreted  it,  seen  it 
not  to  be  the  fact,  seen  it  as  a  'not,'  but  it  must  still  remain  as  phen- 
omenon?    It  is  as  if  a  mathematician  should  say,  '  If  you  wish  to  solve 
this  preblem  you  must  use  minus  quantities,  the  minus  or  negative 
idea.'     Not  that  there  is  any  true  absolute  minus,  &c.     This  is  simple 
enough,  it  is  not  that  anything  is  or  can  be  negative  ;  the  'not'  is  the 
conception  we  must  employ  to  solve  the  problem :  that  is  all. 

This  question  of  the  universe  is  like  a  mathematical  problem  sub- 
mitted to  us,  wh  we  have  hitherto  been  trying  to  solve  without  recog- 
nizing the  minus  at  all,  wh  of  course  is  a  perfect  failure.    We  have  put 
the  minuses  as  plus,  as  e.  g.  in  our  idea  of  matter  as  a  true  existence. 
The  recognition  of  the  minus  may  not  be  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  it  is  a  perception  of  the  nature  of  it  at  least,  a  step  towards  it. 

Creation  is  necessarily  by  a  minus,  and  we  have  been  regarding  this 
minus  as  a  plus.     Clearly  the  creature  must  differ  from  God  only  in  re- 
spect to  deficiency :  we  have  thought  some  Being  added  to  constitute 
the  creature ;  as  is  evident  in  our  idea  of  a  real  matter,  wh  truly  exists 
and  yet  is  not  God.  It  is  clear  how  Pantheism  arises,  what  its  meaning 
and  position  is ;  how  it  is  a  most  legitimate  deduction  from  our  own 
premisses,  and  indeed  how  necessary  and  useful  it  is  for  us.      What  an 
absurdity  it  is  for  us  to  repudiate  these  doctrines,  wh,  while  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  them  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  teach  us  our  own  folly,  to  reveal  our  ignorance.    Surely  I  must 
know  Pantheism  now,  seeing  it  necessary.     Shall  I  not  also  include  all 
other — Atheism,  &c. ;  see  them  necessary,  too,  from  our  ignorance  ? 
Surely  Atheism  is  but  an  anticipation,  a  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  of  'In- 
finite Mind'  without  introducing  fact.    With  what  a  loving  embrace  one 
may  clasp  all  these  to  his  heart !     Surely  it  is  so,  with  loving  pity,  i.e. 
infinitely  above  it,  not  below,  that  God  looks  on  these  things.    He  is  not 
angry  with  the  atheist,  i.  e,  save  as  he  is  not-love.     He  has  no  feeling 
against  that  '  speculation'  in  particular.     He  looks  at  the  heart,  not  at 
the  head,  and  sees  besides  how  all  these  opinions  are  needful  and  legit- 
imate :  He  sees  all  as  beautiful,  because  all  as  love. 

I  re-affirm  alike  Atheism  and  Pantheism,  as  well  as  Berkeley's  view ; 
all  in  higher  sense.     I  include  those  doctrines  of  chance  and  necessity : 
all  these  are  from  the  fact,  the  truth  or  love,  by  a  not.     Error  is,  like 
the  creature,  by  a  '  not,'  and  so  must  be  excluded  by  being  embraced 
and  added  to  ;  we  cannot  have  light  by  excluding,  but  only  by  including 
the  colors  ;  so  truth  only  by  including  errors.     I  must  try  and  see  the 
'  complementary '  colors  in  the  mental  life ;  in  metaphysics  itself.     Are 
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not  Pantheism,  &c.,  complementary  to  our  orthodox  doctrines  ;  needful 
to  be  made  one  with  them  for  the  fact  ?     So  the  orthodox  view  and  phi- 
losophical speculation,  Atheism,  Pantheism,  &c.  (speaking  now  very 
generally) — these  latter  are  the  complement  or  hypothesis  from  the 
former,  they  need  to  be  in  one.     They  are  evil  and  bad,  no  doubt,  like 
suffering ;  but  they  are  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  added  to  make  up 
the  fact,  the  light ;  love  demands  them,  God  sends  them,  even  as  He 
sends  suffering.      They  are  good  if  rightly  seen,  tho'  evil  to,  and  justly 
in  one  sense  abhorred  by,  us.     '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,   No 
God.'     Yes ;  but  the  fool  may  be  right  and  necessary,  even  as  the  Devil 
is  ;  as  also  were  those  who  wrought  the  death  of  Christ,  wh  is  not  an 
evil  but  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.     Yet  how  evil  this  seemed  to  His 
disciples  :  just  as  evil  seems  to  us.     We  cannot  see  the  redemption  that 
is  in  it,  and  as  for  believing,  that  we  have  not  thought  of !  How  should 
we,  who  are  so  little  to  be  believed  in,  ourselves,  have  believed  in  an- 
other, even  tho'  that  one  were  God  ?     Is  not  God  to  us  even  as  we  are  ? 
If  a  man  be  faithless  himself,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  make  him  believe 
that  his  friend  has  all  faithfulness  ?     Belief  must  come  from  within. 
God  works  faith  in  us,  else  were  His  own  love  and  truth  revealed  to  us 
in  vain.     "We  can  only  trust  as  we  become  ourselves  trustworthy. 

Now  in  what  a  new  light  appears  man's  unbelief:  see  what  it  shows. 
Why  cannot  we  believe  that  God  forgives  us  in  Christ  and  has  sacrificed 
Himself  for  us  in  Him  ?     Because  we  have  not  Idve.     To  believe  love 
is  to  have  love :  to  believe  is  to  be  saved ;  we  are  saved  by  faith. 
Faith   is  the  phn  of  wh  love  is  the  root  and  cause.  God  works  it  in  us  ; 
He  makes  us  believe.     The  love  phenomenally  comes  from  the  faith,  but 
in  truth  it  is  because  God's  Spirit,  His  love,  is  in  us,  that  we  believe. 
An  unloving  man  cannot  '  believe '  in  Christ  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word.     He  believes  such  a  book,  such  statements,  that  such  doctrines 
are  true,  perhaps ;  but  only  when  God  works  in  him  and  he  loves,  can 
he  believe  in  Christ.     Christ's  life  and  death  are  not  so  much  to  effect 
our  redemption  as  to  reveal  it ;  to  show  it  to  us  to  make  us  know  or 
believe  it.     It  is  this  manifestation  that  is  the  source  or  'worker'  of  our 
redemption  or  justification,  by  enabling  us  to  see  the  self-sacrifice  of 
God  for  us.     Here  too  is  the  doctrine  of  '  election':  we  are  saved  from 
the  first,  before  the  worlds,  even  as  Christ  was  slain  then.      Not  in 
'  decree' — it  is  miserable,  this  putting  phn  for  fact;  God  does  not  act 
in  time. 

The  solution  of  an  equation  is  ever  by  the  idea  of  a  minus,  but  it  con- 
sists in  the  exclusion  of  the  minus ;  so  in  Science,  &c.,  solution  is  ever 
by  hypothesis,  but  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  it.     The  hypothesis  is 
first  added,  i.  e.  as  a  negation ;  added,  being  a  minus.     In  mathematics 
it  is  added  conscionsly  as  a  minus ;  in  science  and  metaphysics  hitherto 
we  have  added  it  not  knowing  it  to  be  a  minus,  but  the  fact  has  been  the 
same,  and  practically  the  solution  has  been  by  usiug  it  as  such,  i.  e.  ex- 
cluding it.     Now  what  a  start  our  thinking  must  take  when  we  recog- 
nize these  minus  quantities  as  such  and  use  them  consciously,  making 
all  our  thought  essentially  mathematical,  and  therefore  demonstrative ; 
and  beautifully  in  relation  to  the  actual,  recognizing  our  own  physical 
Being  as  just  such  a  minus,  and  seeing  so  its  use  and  design.     Must  it 
not  help  to  cure  us  of  our  folly  of  placing  our  happiness  in  getting ; 
must  it  not  be  a  means  in  God's  hands  of  redemption  ?      This  is  the 
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conception :  this  physical  existence  that  we  put  for  the  fact,  is  the  mi- 
nus, existing  only  for  the  solution  of  the  problem — for  redemption,  and 
to  he  excluded  therein.  Necessarily  the  minus  must  he  non  sibi;  we  can 
see  this  well  enough  now  of  the  physical,  it  is  in  its  nature  :    it  is  only 
by  virtue  of  relation  to  something  else,  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  some 
effect  wh  when  accomplished  it  is  no  more.     It  is  introduced  into  our 
present  state  to  redeem  us.     It  is  most  manifest,  a  minus  wd  never  be 
introduced  for  any  other  reason,  nor  could  be ;  no  man  wd  introduce  a 
minus  quantity  simply  to  leave  it,  only  to  make  a  preparation  for  the 
solution ;  and  tho'  men  construct  equations  they  cannot  solve,  God  does 
not.     I  see  now  why  man  became  physical ;  it  was  introducing  the  mi- 
nus quantity ;  and  for  his  redemption  of  course  [is  this  the  cutting  off 
from  the  tree  of  life  ?]     Remember  how  every  problem  must  have  a  mi- 
nus form ;  every  plus  becomes  minus  by  transference ;  and  is  not  the 
minus  always  used  for  solving  ? 

Man  is  in  this  negative,  this  minus  state,  for  his  redemption.     The 
minus  must  be  introduced  or  the  problem  cannot  be  solved,  but  then  it 
must  be  excluded  in  the  fact  of  the  solution.     This  is  exactly  nutrition 
and  function :  the  function  cannot  be  without  first  the  nutrition,  but 
the  nutrition  is  excluded  in  the  fact  of  the  function.     It  is  wonderful 
how  all  these  things  come  together — how  the  nutrition  answers  exactly 
to  the  minus  quantity.     We  have  seen  it  as  evil,  and  also  as  the  '  not.' 
Now  we  have  to  see  it  as  the  complement:  it  is  exactly  the  complement 
of  the  approximation,  and  makes  up  the  complete  vibration  wh  is  the 
fact  (opposites  in  one),  as  function  is  the  approximation  and  divergent 
together.     This  physical  is  the  nutrition,  the  minus.     So  we  see  why 
our  perception  must  be  of  life  ;  it  re-presents  the  fact ;  and  how  we  put 
the  '  not '  or  nutrition  for  the  fact,  reducing  all  to  it.     Putting  down 
function  to  the  '  vital  force '  is  putting  down  all  to  the  physical.    It  re- 
presents materialism. 

How  we  do  put  this  minus  for  the  fact  has  plenty  of  illustrations  in 
the  history  of  Science. — This  physical  Being  of  ours  is  a  minus  added  SB 
separate  and  independent :  it  is  a  less-ness  instead  of  a  more-ness;  and 
we  are  so  reluctant  to  let  it  go.     Now  is  not  the  unknewn  quantity  the 
actual,  the  Divine  ? — These  negations  seem  to  be  added,  but  in  truth 
are  to  be  subtracted,  to  be  left  out  to  have  the  fact.     Only  negation  can 
be  added  to  God.  Thanks  to  mathematics  for  making  this  idea  familiar. 
Creatures  are  added  negations.     Here  is  the  unknown  quantity  ;  the 
fact  is  infinite,  eternal :   all  that  is  creatural,  limited,  in  time,  conscious, 
personal,  &c.,  is  by  negation  added  to  it,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  nega- 
tion gives  us  the  actual.     We  embrace  too  the  idea  that  the  function  of 
the  intellect  (its  life)  is  to  interpret  the  unknown  into  the  known.     Is 
it  not  an  inversion  of  mathematics,  or  is  it  not  rather  that  we  have  to 
know  the  unknown  ?  this  is  the  same  thing ;  we  have  to  learn  to  see 
the  actual.     It  is  for  this  all  these  negations  are,  with  that  one  known 
or  actual  of  conscience,  that  sense  of  '  ought '  and  of  God  ? 

Talent  makes  a  great  equation,  putting  plus  and  minus  quantities  to- 
gether ;  and  when  very  good  states  the  equation  even  as  an  equation, 
points  out  the  problem  to  be  solved.     Genius  solves  it  by  excluding  the 
minus  or  hypothesis,  generally  also  stating  it  as  an  equation  or  showing 
what  is  the  question.     We  have  seen  how  the  forming  of  theories  by 
talent  was  assimilation,  nutrition,  the  vital  state.  We  get  also  the  minus 
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from  Nature,  even  as  we   eat  living  food.      There  is  no  solution  with- 
out hypothesis,  even  as  no  function  without  life  in  the  food. 

I  do  not  clearly  see  how  the  hypotheses  are  subtracted,  or  from  what. 
Is  it  not  from  the  instinctive  view  ?  as  these  are  polar  are  they  not  the 
positive  and  negative  elements  ?  This  idea  of  minus  is  not  quite  clear 
enough  :  it  wd  seem  almost  as  if  it  were  a  separation  of  that  hy  which 
the  phn  exceeds  the  fact.  The  idea  we  want  is  that  the  view  contains 
a  'not'  in  itself  wh  needs  to  be  excluded,  of  course  by  adding.  Our 
ideas  are  deficient,  and  these  quantities  are  added  to  it,  then  transferred 
to  the  other  side  as  minus  quantities,  and  so  solved.  Genius  solves  by 
showing  hypotheses  to  be  truly  '  nots,'  reveals  the  fact,  and  shows  how 
oy  a  'not'  the  phn  is.  So  we  have  to  alter  our  point  of  view  and  look 
at  that  wh  we  have  regarded  as  the  fact  or  Being,  as  a  not-being  in  re- 
lation to  some  other  Being  wh  is  the  true. 

Physical  Science  with  its  one  idea  of  inertia,  represents  actualism, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  it.     That  is  only  the  very  same  process  with 
reference  to  actual  Being ;  it  shows  that  that  which  we  have  put  for 
action  or  Being  is  not-act,  not-being ;  enlarging  and  giving  steadfastness 
and  certainty  to  our  view,  even  as  science  does  against  fetishism.  Science 
shows  no  action  save  one,  just  as  actualism  shows  no  Being  save  one. 
This  idea  of  inertia  is  common  to  both.     We  see  again  how  the  doctrine 
of  true  actual  matter  is  only  a  form  of  fetishism ;  for  surely  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  a  larger  or  smaller  material  thing  be  supposed  to 
be  or  act  of  itself:  a  man  were  not  less  fetish  who  shd  suppose  a  house 
lived  and  acted  of  itself  than  one  who  shd  suppose  each  brick  did  so. 
So  Positivism  is  as  much  fetishism  as  the  most  infantine  state ;  going 
back  to  fetishism  on  a  most  gigantic  scale ;  as  indeed  all  anticipations, 
or  mere  exclusions  of  hypothesis,  must  be  virtually  going  back  under  a 
different  form  to  earlier  error. 

Science,  with  its  doctrine  of  inertia,  must  own  a  sister  in  Actualism. 
Unknown  phna  are  active  or  plus  to  it,  known  are  inert  or  minus.  The 
physical  unknown  is  true  Being,  or  plus,  to  us ;  the  known  are  not-being, 
or  minus ;  and  as  Science  generalizes  from  its  advance  and  asserts  uni- 
versal inertia  of  the  physical,  so  actualism,  and  with  even  better  just- 
ification, asserts  its  universal  not-being.  In  truth,  in  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  unknown,  is  the  demonstration  that  it  would  be  minus  if  we 
knew  it :  it  is  involved  in  the  very  structure  and  being  of  the  equation, 
as  such. 

Comte's  asserting  the  activity  of  matter  is  really  most  instructive : 
how  he  is  driven  to  deny  the  foundation  of  Science,  i.  e.  to  deny  the 
'not,'  or  that  it  is  minus,  to  transfer  it  again  to  the  unknown.      This 
is  just  his  position :  that  we  do  not  know ;  and  of  course  the  'not'  must 
be  the  fact  to  him. 

I  do  not  yet  sufficiently  see  how  the  hypotheses  are  minuses ;  how, 
e.  g.,  the  epicycles  of  astronomy  were  such  :  what  solving  of  the  equa- 
showed  that  the  unknown  fact  was  the  motion  of  the  earth. — So  I  see 
again  the  Tightness  of  wrong  thought.     All  these  false  hypotheses  are 
not  wrong ;  if  they  truly  represent  the  phna  they  are  merely  the  con- 
struction of  equations,  necessary  to  solving.     A  long  plus  and  minus 
statement  on  both  sides  of  the  equation  is  just  as  true  as  the  solution. 
So  we  shd  see  of  our  views  ;  they  are  statements  of  the  equation,  pre- 
paring for  solution,  but  only  good  as  so  preparing.     Our  Science  consists 
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of  just  such  complicated  statements ;  e.  g.  fhe  doctrine  that  motion 
takes  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  of  specific  forms,  &c.  are  a  lot  of 
plus  and  minus  in  which  the  simple  fact  is  contained  or  hidden.     It  is 
there  and  it  is  said,  but  we  do  not  know  it.     We  '  know '  the  facts  as 
the  mathematician  who  has  constructed  an  equation  he  cannot  solve ; 
but  we  do  not  see  that  we  have  only  done  this ;  we  think  all  these  are 
the  fact  instead  of  merely  hiding  it.     Our  contradictory  doctrines  are 
plus  and  minus  on  the  same  side — a  natural  arrangement  will  bring  it 
all  right,  and  we  shall  see  when  done  that  nothing  could  have  been  other 
than  it  is.     Knowing,  e.g.,  that  motion  takes  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance, it  is  doubtless  absurd  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  specific  tend- 
ency, wh  is  included  in  it,  as  necessary ;  we  seem  to  be  denying  what 
we  affirm,  &c.  ;  but  this  we  only  see  when  we  have  found  it  out,  have 
solved  the  problem,  and  it  only  could  be  known  by  such  statement.     So 
all  hypotheses  are  necessary,  as  the  complicated,  absurd,  and  tautological 
*  statements  '  contained  in  the  construction  of  an  equation.  This  is  why 
hypothesis  is  necessary,  even  as  plus  and  minus  quantities  are.  In  some 
simple  questions  an  equation  may  perhaps  be  constructed  without  any 
minus  quantities. 

Science  asserts  of  matter,  of  the  physical,  that  it  does  not  act ;  I  as- 
nert  that  it  is  not.  Surely  there  is  none  other  than  a  verbal  difference 
here.  I  merely  relieve  the  statement  from  a  contradiction,  and  show  a 
natural,  simple  and  satisfactory  solution  of  an  embarrassing  paradox. 
Sience  says,  matter  is  inertia  ;  I  say  it  is  not-being.  Science  says,  it  is 
' inert' ;  I,  that  it  is  '  not-act  (ual).'  Is  there  any  difference  save  that 
the  latter  is  consistent  and  intelligible  ? 

Man's  greatness  is  truly  above  Nature.     Man  is  related  to  God  as  Na- 
ture is  not ;  it  is  related  more  to  him.   So  to  speak,  Man  stands  between 
God  and  Nature  ?     Yet  man's  body  is  from  Nature,  as  we  see:  this  is 
the  wonder  ;  so  the  body  is  not  man,  it  is  part  of  Nature.      We  do  not 
act  when  we  are  guided  by  our  passions,  we  yield  ;  it  is  the  *  not  I.' 
This  bodily  (and  mental,  wh  is  also  part  of  Nature)we  may  see  as  Nature; 
so  our  physical  is  from  the  not  of  man.     Put  with  this  how  lightly  God 
holds  (and  even  man,  as  we  see  in  war,  &c.)  the  physical  life  of  man. 

How  are  hypotheses  discovered  and  introduced  ?     Is  it  not  as  minuses 
in  mathematics :  is  it  that  the  phn  has  a  'not'  in  it  as  we  see  it,  and 
the  hypothesis  represents  the  '  not '  as  a  '  not,'  so  as  to  be  separated  ? 
[Think  of  the  two  processes  in  relation  to  the  unknown  or  phn ;  that  of 
adding  hypothesis,  and  that  of  excluding  it;  as  doctrine  of  inertia].  The 
hypothesis  is  a  negation  wh  needs  to  be  '  added  '  to  constituthe  the  in- 
stinct right ;  the  solving  is  adding  this  minus  wh  we  take  to  be  a  plus, 
and  finding  it  to  be  a  subtraction  merely,  the  seeming  less  includes  it. 

Only  by  suffering,  borne  as  such,  can  that  'not'  in  humanity  wh  is  the 
cause  of  it,  be  destroyed.    It  is  involved,  so  first  brought  out,  '  per- 
ceived;' then  excluded.     Evil  is  our  own  '  not '  perceived,   made  sensi- 
ble to  us.     We  at  first  think  it  is  without  us  (as  necessarily)  but  learn 
at  last  that  it  is  within.     Our  'not'  is  destroyed  only  by  being  first  per- 
ceived as  if  without  us  in  the  form  of  evil  or  suffering ;  only  so  could 
it  be  excluded :  it  must  be  put  as  a  minus  in  the  equation.     The  evil 
is  only  our  own  not. 

The  doctrine  of  Inertia  is  very  interesting.    Observe,  (1).  It  involves 
denial  of  matter :  Science  is  expressly  idealistic  (why  is  this  and  how?) 
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But  (2)  observe  how  it  is  denied :  see  Comte,  who  seeks  to  re-establish 
the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  activity  of  matter.     [Indeed  the  doctrine 
of  '  properties '  involves  action  :   Science  contradicts  herself  in  saying 
'matter  and  properties.']     Think  how  all  this  is  tending  to  the  spirit- 
ual, to  the  truly  actual  or  moral,  for  see  what  comes  :   Science  has  in- 
troduced perfect  law ;  now  if  true  action  be  asserted  likewise,  we  have 
holiness — by  the  very  definition,  action  under  law  or  fulfilling  law,  i.e. 
holy  action ;  the  very  fact  of  redeemed  Being,  wh  I  assert  that  Nature 
is  :  the  difference  between  it  and  us  being  that  the  law  is  fulfilled  in 
Nature  and  not  in  us.     I  refer  to  Comte  for  the  perfect  exposition  of 
actualism.     [For  if,  as  the  positivists  say,  matter  is   active,  whence 
comes  the  iuertia  we  perceive,  or  think  we  do  ?  Surely  from  ourselves.] 
In  truth,  this  doctrine  of  inertia  in  matter  is  an  anticipation  in  its  way. 
It  a  suppressing  of  the  instinctive  conception  of  arbitrary  physical 
action,  without  introducing  the  fact  (of  moral  action).  So  it  will  not  do. 
By  '  inertia  '  we  mean  nothing  more  than  the  invariable  sequence,  the 
'  law.'  [the  not-arbitrariness  :  the  word  reveals  the  'not'  in  us,  that  by 
'  ertia '  or  action  we  shd  have  meant  arbitrariness,  as  indeed,  in  our  put- 
ting the  '  not '  for  the  fact,  we  do  continually ;  put  self-assertion  instead 
of  self-sacrifice  as  the  action].     The  phn  must  be  the  same  if  there  be 
true  action  according  to  law,  or  inertia  under  cause  and  effect ;  and  the 
former  is  what  I  assert :  I  agree  with  Comte  in  denying  the  inertia.  I 
see  that  this  is  a  mere  anticipation  arising  from  a  wrong  seeing  of  the 
action,  an  imperfect  conception  of  it,  to  come  back  in  higher  form ;  false, 
arbitrary,  material  action,  as  true  'actual'  Being.  This  is  the  alteration  of 
view  we  have  to  make  :  to  get  the  fact  of  the  action,  and  the  fact  of  the 
inertia,  i.  e.  the  true  actual,  and  see  Nature  not  as  passive  cause  and  ef- 
fect but  as  self-sacrifice.     We  see  it  wrongly,  putting  last  first,  in  seeing 
it  as  getting,  iutroducing  those  instincts.     This   '  getting '   in  Nature 
arises  from  our  not  seeing  the  action;  as  all  the  inertia  does.  The  true 
meaning  of  this  doctrine  of  inertia  I  conceive  must  be :  that,  considered 
as  matter  or  as  material,  Nature  is  inert. 

'  Inertia  is  a  property  of  'matter' '.     Exactly :  it  amounts  just  to  this 
and  no  more  ;  that  in  the  phn,  as  we  perceive  it,  there  is  an  inertia,  a 
not.     The  entire  embarrassment  arises  from  the  assertion  of  matter  as 
truly  in  Nature,  wh  is  quite  unnecessary  and  indeed  impossible.     The 
man  who  denies  inertia  denies  matter ;  it  is  a  '  property  of  matter.'    It 
is  introduced  as  it  were  for  the  sake  of  saving  'matter;'  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  world's  being  material.     But  as  it  cannot  be  thus  inert, 
then  it  is  not  material     Actualism,  in  truth,  merely  'interprets,'  puts 
into  consistent  and  intelligible  language,  that  wh  Science  affirms  contra- 
dictorily and  obscurely.     There  are  the  two  affirmations  :  inertia  is  a 
property  of  matter ;  inertia  is  not  a  property  of  Nature.     Therefore — 
the  conclusion  is  plain  enough.     The  sum  of  the  whole  is  that  we  have 
'  not  seen '  Nature,  i.  e.  that  we  have  been  ignorant  and  therefore  have 
invented  hypotheses. 

Those  are  most  wrong  who,  like  Comte,  endeavour  to  deny  inertia  of 
matter ;  for  this  is  the  very  definition  of  it — unquestionably  matter  is 
inert.     Their  error  is  in  not  seeing  that  this  is  quite  a  different  question 
from  whether  Nature  is  inert.     I  agree  with  them  that  the  doctrine  that 
Nature  is  inert  is  monstrous  :  but  then  this  is  the  very  doctrine  that 
Nature  is  matter.     The  simple  course  for  them  is  not  to  alter  the  esta- 
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Wished  meaning  of  words,  but  to  see  that  this  hypothesis  of  matter 
must  be  given  up.    "We  have  introduced  an  inertia  where  it  is  not.   Why 
we  have  introduced  it  is  self-evident :  it  must  be  our  own. 

From  this  simple  beginning  the  whole  of  Actualism  follows — the  spi- 
ritual self-sacrificing  universe.     It  is  all  involved.     Actualism  is  not  so 
far  removed  from  our  present  ideas  as  one  wd  think.     Science  has  vir- 
tually grasped  it,  unconsciously  affirms  it.       Nor  do  I  think  that  men 
will  feel  so  much  reluctance  to  admit  it ;  even  the  Positivists,  and  men 
of  the  most  opposite  views  and  of  all  forms  of  scientific  belief.     They 
will  feel  that  it  not  only  runs  counter  to  no  principle  they  care  to  pre- 
serve, but  satisfies  and  fulfills  desires  and  instincts  wh  are  powerful  in 
all  and  still  in  them.     With  regard  to  individual  systems,  especially, 
that  will  not  admit  anything  tending  towards  religion  now,  will  they 
not  see  that  they  are  so  perfectly  embraced  and  fulfilled — interpreted  in 
Actualism — and  that  the  religion  it  presents  is  so  free  from  that  wh  is 
repugnant  to  any  good  or  valuable  feelings,  that  it  is  the  system  they 
want,  not  hostile  but  friendly,  that  it  vanquishes  by  yielding,  absorbs 
them,  not  by  denying  or  conquering,  but  by  affirming  all  they  affirm  and 
more,  yet  only  more  that  ought  to  follow  and  must.     Comte  should  feel 
this.     He  is  good ;  with  his  large  perception  of  humanity  as  the  Being, 
and  of  the  moral  as  the  supreme.     And  Emerson,  too,  who  errs  only  by 
not  distinguishing  the  '  not '  from  the  fact ;  whose  language  is  so  like 
the  Bible's,  and  thrills  us  with  almost  the  same  power.     In  a  word,  will 
it  not  be  welcome  to  all  who  value  the  moral  (the  actual)  above  the 
physical  ?     Surely  men  will  love  to  see  Nature  as  moral,  as  spiritual, 
if  they  can  do  so  logically;  only  show  them  that  they  may.     Actualism 
gives  play  to  our  instincts  and  emotions,  it  removes  obstructions,  this  is 
all.      It  shows  men  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  be  and  think  that  which 
they  most  naturally  love. 

Actualism  is  in  Positivism  as  the  butterfly  is  in  the  chrysalis.     How 
we  see  this  in  Comte : — his  subordination  of  all  to  the  moral,  his  great 
end  and  design  to  procure  social  regeneration.     And  how  he  embraces 
the  entire  doctrine  of  Actualism  ;  that  the  idea  of  duties  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  rights — here  it  is :  giving  instead  of  getting.     His 
also  is  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice.     Every  one  who  sees  Nature  truly 
in  however  limited  a  way,  sees  that  this  is  the  fact.     '  Non  sibi.'     It  is 
not  what  we  can  get  but  what  we  can  do.     He  sees  how  all  individual 
elements  are  subordinate  to  the  whole.      That  life  and  development  of 
humanity  are  present  to  him.     But  he,  too,  unhappily  puts  the  '  not ' 
for  the  fact — he  could  not  help  it.       Such  men  have  the  '  eternal  life  ' 
in  them,  and  given  them  by  Christ  too  ;  or  whence  did  that  idea  of  self- 
sacrifice  come  from  but  from  Him  ?     This  is  the  triumph  and  glory  of 
Christ.     It  is  God's  own  glory  to  be  all  love,  so  that  no  man  can  love 
and  not  dwell  in  Him.     If  Christ  be  God,  everj  man  that  loves  is  re- 
deemed by  Him,  dwells  in  Him,   is  saved  by  Him.     How  we  have 
cramped  the  meaning  of  these  passages.     All  love,  all  life  and  Being  of 
Humanity,  is  from  Christ.  That  same  love  and  Being  it  is  wh  was  made 
manifest  on  Calvary. 

I  see  that  this  parallel — '  Actualism  is  in  Positivism  as  the  butterfly 
in  the  chrysalis' — is  the  very  fact.  Actualism  is  just  such  a  metamor- 
phosis of  Science.  The  laws  of  development  and  morphology  perfectly 
apply.  See  how  Science  in  Positivism  cramps  itself  up,  puts  itself 
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under  pressure,  and  lies  as  if  stiff  and  dead ;  confines  itself  (to  the  phy- 
sical, &c.)  and  so  developes  by  interpretative  process. 

"We  can  easily  understand  how  those  not  in  this  world  may  see  quite 
well  how  we  must  perceive  it,  and  yet  not  themselves  perceive  it  so,  but 
see  clearly  that  it  cannot  be ;  i.  e.  seeing  that  condition  of  ours  which 
causes  us  to  perceive  it.     Just  as  a  Being  apart  from  our  world  sees  no 
revolution  of  the  sun,  indeed  sees  that  it  is  not,  and  yet  quite  well  un- 
derstands how  we  must  perceive  it.     So  we  now  may  come  quite  well 
to  see  matter  just  as  the  revolution  of  the  sun ;  to  know  that  we  are  in 
a  spiritual  world  just  as  we  are  in  relation  to  a  sun  (to  us)  at  rest 

I  see  how  space  is  hypothesis,being  separated  from  properties  and  con- 
ditions, from  that  by  virtue  of  wh  it  is  and  must  be:  e.g.  space  is  because 
'things'  are ;  we  separate  it  and  put  it  as  distinct  and  before.  •  Is  it  not 
BO  with  '  specific  tendency?'  It  is  necessarily  from  motion  in  least  resist- 
ance, but  we  separate  it  from  this  by  wh  and  from  wh  it  results  (i.e.  as 
conception)  and  put  it  as  ultimate,  by  itself,  and  first.  Is  this  the  na- 
ture of  hypothesis-generalizations — shall  we  find  it  so  of  gravitation  ? 
Shall  we  discover  how  there  must  be  those  conditions  we  perceive,  &c., 
from  wh  we  necessarily  infer  space  ;  like  the  discovery  of  that  law  of 
form  by  wh  we  necessarily  infer  specific  tendency ;  will  this  and  other 
hypotheses  be  seen  to  be  the  '  not,'  even  as  space  is  ?  Beautifully  does 
space  appear  as  the  type  of  all  hypotheses — our  own  '  not '  put  into  the 
universe  ;  the  effect  of  our  own  '  not.'  Sensation  gives  us  such  states 
of  consciousness  as  necessitate  the  inference  of  space.  Now  as  it  is  our 
'not'  necessarily  places  us  in  space,  do  we  not  see  too  how  it  must  cause 
such  sensations,  which  are  necessarily  connected  with  that  being  in  space? 

'  Things  '  [forms]  must  be  conditions,  because  they  cease.      They  are 
not  forms  or  conditions  of  matter,  but  to  say  they  are  conditions  of  space 
is  not  open  to  the  same  objection :  it  seems  to  express  exactly  the  case. 
I  have   said  they  are  forms  of  the  spiritual,  but  perhaps  this  is  not 
so  good — did  it  not  rather  involve  the  conception  of  '  spiritual  things  ' 
corresponding  ?     This  has  to  be  interpreted;  and  suppressed  for  that 
purpose.     Surely  they  represent  the  spiritual,  even  as  the  '  not '  does 
the  fact ;  it  is  by  the  hypothesis  we  learn  the  fact. 

Things  or  substances  transferred  (into  other  space)  exclude  other 
things  from  that  space,  as  a  force  excludes  other  forces  from  substances. 
Now  see  in  chemistry  :  shall  we  not  trace  the  union  and  separation  of 
forces  in  substances,  as  of  substances  in  space,  in  chemistry  ?  Clearly 
4  things '  [substances]  bear  the  same  relation  to  space  that  forces  or  con- 
ditions bear  to  substances  [or  matter]. 

This, 'substances  are  conditions  (or  properties)  of  space,'  wants  inter- 
preting ;  but  surely  it  will  stand  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  doctrine  of 
'matter,'  and  its  properties;  it  does  not  fail  in  comparison  with  that,  to 
say  the  least.  Especially  it  is  free  from  assumption  of  hypotheses,  and  is 
a  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  facts.  It  is  exactly  what  we  perceive 
— space  and  certain  conditions.  It  is  perfect  as  a  nutrition,  a  good  re- 
presentation of  the  phenomena. 

Man  universally  puts  these  '  nots '  for  the  facts,  because  he  is  made, 
organized,  for  the  actual — to  Be.     He  puts  the  'not'  for  fact  that  he 
may  attain  to  knowledge  of  the  fact.     This  it  is  mentally ;  so  it  is  ac- 
tually also  :  he  must  put  this  physical,  the  sensational,  for  the  fact  and 
pursue   it    as  he  does,  in   order  that  by  its  mean's  he  may  come  to 
know  the  actual,  to  love.     By  this   he  is  redeemed  from  this  pursuit  of 
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getting,  and  evil ;  it  is  therefore  that  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  it ; 
that  he  must  be  miserable.     What  would  our  intellectual  progress  be, 
if  we  could  be  satisfied  with  hypotheses,  with  '  nots  '  put  for  facts,  and 
did  not  interpret  ? 

The  question  is,  why  do  our  states  of  consciousness  make  us  perceive 
space  ?      Now  this  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  :  what  is  space  but 
mere  'not  ?'     What  causes  us  to  be  in  it  ?      This  is  the  expression  of 
course  of  our  'not-being  ;'  man  becoming  inert,  dead,  necessarily  in  that 
fact  comes  into  space,  or  not  as  a  fact  external  to  him  :  that  is  all  that 
space  is ;  necessarily  perceived  by  the  'not'  within.  It  is  only  the  same 
as  saying  man  became  bodily — i.  e.  in  space — by  his  death.     It  is  self- 
evident  :  in  no  other  way  can  the  'not'  be ;  only  so  can  a  creature  per- 
ceive a  'not'  without  him;  space  is  simply  our  perception  of  'not-being.' 
But  surely  the  creature,  as  true  creature,  may  be  in  time  ?     True  ;  but 
time  depends  also  on  a  'not ;'  i.  e.  on  limit.     Is  not  this  the  case ;  that 
'not'  in  relation  to  God,  that  constitutes  the  creature  a  creature,  places 
him  in  time  ;  only  a  'not'  of  the  creature  himself  can  place  him  in 
space.     So  the  bodily  has  more  'not'  than  the  mental.     Are  there  not 
three  conditions  of  the  creature  (1st):  as  creature  separate  from  God 
[as  Adamjin  time(2nd);  as  deader  bodily; (3rd)  truly  being,  or  redeemed, 
eternal,  or  one  with  God,  or  in  union  with  Him  ?     This  is  immortality 
— to  know  God,  to  be  one  with  Him. 

Nothing  is    more  simple,   surely,    or  evident  than  that  things   are 
conditions  of  space  ;  but  then  space  is  not  a  thing,  an  existence  :  it  is 
absence  or  denial  of  Being,  the  'not'  of  Being  (as  distinct  from  the  'not' 
of  acting.     Matter  as  inertia  seems  to  be  simply  a  sort   of  inference 
from  space  or  not-being  :  the   distinction  is  like  that  wh  we  fancy  be- 
tween Being  and  acting.     So  now  we  see  why  it  is,  from  what  necessity 
and  answering  what  good,  that  men  have  formed  this  idea  of  space  as 
apart  from  matter :  it  is  bringing  out  clearly  the  not  [in  idea,  as  evil 
or  sin  is  practically],  in  the  mental  life ;  the  'not'  is  thus  separately 
brought  out  and  added  as  a  negative,  thus  stating  the  equation,  and  so 
preparing  for  the  solving,  the  transferring  it  as  minus.     How  simple  it 
is  that  this  existence  of  space,  wh  we  put  thus  as  a  plus,  is  merely  not- 
being.     So  man's  instincts  have  been  working  more  wisely  than  we 
know;  how  embarrassed  we  are  now  by  these  minuses  as  pluses;  but  how 
simple  it  is  why  they  must  be — the  cause,  and  reason,  and  result.    All 
actualism  is  here  :  it  is  only  the  same  thing  in  other,  words.     Man  per- 
ceives matter,  is  in  a  material  world  ;  and  this  is  only  saying  again 
that  man  is  physical  because  dead. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  how  the  whole  universe  is  such  as  it 
is,  wh  has  seemed  so  out  of  our  power ;  the  right  way  to  look  at  that  is 
to  trace  it  from  the  other  end  as  it  were  :  we  cannot  begin  at  the  whole. 
Each  single  thing  involves  the  whole,  is  only  because  all  is  as  it  is. 
Now,  if  we  know  how  we  must  perceive  any  one  thing  or  fact,  can  show 
how  any  one  is  as  it  is,  then  we  see  at  once  the  necessity  of  the  whole, 
and  therefore  of  our  perception  being  such  as  it  is.  This  is  the  point — 
find  out  sensation;  why  our  states  of  consciousness  are  ?  or  again,  why  is 
space  or  '  not,'  and  therefore  motion  ?  then  we  see  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse must  be  such  ;  i.e.  if  our  body,  or  any  one  thing  must  be  such  as 
it  is  to  us,  then  the  whole  universe  is  involved  in  it. 

Or  again,  we  must  be  in  space  (by  our  'not');  necessarily  space  is  in- 
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finite ;  and  now  by  the  nature  of  motion  there  must  be  in  this  infinite 
space  such  worlds,  galaxies,  suns,  planets,  all.     It  is  just  one  approxi- 
mation ;  small  enough  in  itself,  no  doubt.     Is.it  not  one  little  chemical 
attraction,  unfolded  out  as  it  were  to  us  ?     This  solar  system,  heat, 
light,  life  and  all  that  is  in  it,  is  just  one  approximation  between  two 
atoms  of  matter.     This  same  thronging  life  exists  (in  various  forms)  in 
every  case  of  approximation  between  each  atom  ;  for  the  subdivision  is 
infinite.     This  universal  gravitation  is  nothing  more  to  account  for 
than  the  attraction  of  any  two  or  three  particles  to  each  other  any 
where,  and  just  as  much  comes  out  of  the  latter.  For  size  is  nothing,  it  is 
only  relative.     This  is  why  there  is  no  boundary  above  or  below  :  in 
the  least  is  an  infinite  world.     We  puzzle  ourselves  here  with  our  idea 
of  absolute  size;  that  this  solar  system  is  so  large,  and  that  there  exists 
all  this  here  ;  that  all  the  'matter'  divides  into  less  and  less,  till  it  comes 
to  '  ultimate  laws  '  and  '  primary  existence,'  &c.    This  is  just  one  little 
part  that  we  happen  to  be  in  relation  with  ;  in  every  minutest  particle 
there  are  the  same  laws  and  the  same  results.   This  comes  out  of  seeing 
substances  as  conditions  of  space,  wh  is  infinite  and  infinitely  divisible. 
This  gravitation  need  bo  no  puzzle  because  to  us  it  is  large,  and  fills 
the  sphere  of  our  vision.     We  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  account  for 
it,  and  see  how  it  arises,  but  this  is  the  merest  trifle  ;  we  may  know  not 
the  less  how  it  must  arise,  and   can  see  perfect  parallels  to  it  every 
where,  in  every  least  attraction,  for  that  is  of  infinite  number  of  par- 
ticles, and  the  special  results  as  seen  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  &c., 
are  intelligible  enough. 

My  position  with  respect  to  this  conception  of  the  '  not '  is  as  it  wd 
be  if  we  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  negations  as  being  facts  or 
actions.     Darkness,  e.  g.:  the  interpretation  would  be  to  show  this  as 
a  'not'  and  its  relation  to  light,  and  in  no  other  way  could  it  be  inter- 
preted.    The  'not'  is  the  only  suitable  idea.     We  have  put  negation  as 
our  Being  :  the  not-God,  not-love,  not-light ;  darkness  for  a  true  Being, 
as  it  is  to  a  child  at  first  a  positive  existence,  its  relation  by  a  'not'  to 
light  being  unrecognized.     Think  too  how  it  is  true  that  we  only  know 
light  by  darkness  ;  so  only  good  by  evil,  love  by  not-love.     But  not 
therefore  is  there  no  light  without  darkness,   no  good  save  by  evil.     It 
is  a  question  of  our  perception.     In  general,  with  respect  to  physical 
perception,  is  it  not  only  the  'not'  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  we  perceive 
as  the  fact,  thing,  existence  ?     We  must  know  all  the  inert  as  a  not- 
love,  even  as  darkness  as  a  not-light ;  the.re  is  no  other  way  to  know  it. 
We  know  darkness  only  by  our  relation  to  light ;  so  we  know  the  phy- 
only  by  our  relation  to  love  (the  actual  or  Divine).      It  is  only  God  in 
whom  is  '  no  darkness  at  all.'     If  there  be  darkness  in  the  creature, 
what  is  that  darkness  ?     Show  us  the  'not'  whereby  we  differ  from 
God.     It   is  the  '  limit ;'  and  this  that  we  see  is  the   effect  of  the 
limit. 

Clearly  darkness  is  from  light  by  a  'not.'     '  Darkness  '  has  no  mean- 
ing save  with  reference  to  light.      [So  too  partial  darkness  or  color. 
Color  involves  the  same  necessary  reference  to  light  as  darkness  does.] 
So   surely   does   the   creature   to   God ;    and  especially   the  inert 
V>  action  or  the  actual.     Necessarily  the  inert  is  from  action  by  a  'not :' 
the  word  has  no  meaning  save  by  such  a  reference.     This  is  the  same 
as  when  we  say  that  if  we  trace  back  a  chain  of  causes  as  far  as  we  like 
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we  must  come  to  an  action  as  the  origin.     "What  a  light  it  casts  upon 
this  :  how  perfect  and  self-evident  an  '  interpretation '  it  is,  to  say  that 
the  chain  does  not  begin  from  an  action ;  the  action  is  not  past,  or  once, 
&c.;  but  that  it  is :  that  this  chain  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  form,  the 
way,  in  wh  we  perceive  action.      Therefore  we  see  at  once  necessarily 
the  chain  is  infinite ;  that  paradox  ceases  and  vanishes,  we  see  this 
phenomenon  as  necessary.     The  action  is  not  one  thing  and  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  another.     The  chain  is  altogether  relative  and  not  ab- 
solute at  all. 

Yet  this  '  darkness'  wh  is  a  mere  negation,  a  'not,'  in  reference  to 
light,  is  a  fact  to  us ;  most  important  and  influential.     See  not  only  its 
passive  effects  upon  us,   but  what  it  causes  us  to  do,  what  resources 
what  activities,  it  calls  into  operation ;  and  see  how  only  by  it  do  we 
know  astronomy,  or  see  that  there  is  an  universe  at  all — how  important 
'not-light'  is  to  us.     Just  so  the  physical,  it  is  a  mere  'not'  in  reference 
to  love  ;  yet  what  a  fact  it  is  to  us — how  important,  how  necessary, 
not  only  passively  giving  us  bodies,  &c.,  but  what  activities  it  instigates, 
for  how  many  good  and  excellent  things  it  affords  the  only  and  neces- 
sary condition.  Nay,  how  it  alone  also  reveals  to  us  the  universe;  only 
by  virtue  of  it  we  know  that  there  is  an  actual  universe,  that  love  ex- 
ists and  creation. 

Wherever  there  is  a  'not'  or  minus  there  is  an  anticipation  :  and  a  nu- 
trition follow,  for  function.  Every  anticipation  indicates  some  negative 
put  for  a  positive,  and  needing  exclusion  by  function.  But  why  is  the 
tendency  to  anticipate,  or  deny  without  interpreting  ?  and  especially 
in  the  logical  tendency,  as  denial  of  matter,  or  free-will,  e.  g.?  If  this 
can  be  seen  in  the  mental,  can  it  not  be  seen  also  in  the  bodily;  and 
in  the  actual  too,  i.e.  the  fact  wh  is  the  source  of  all  the  others  ?  The 
minus  cannot  be  merely  expelled  or  suppressed ;  it  must  be  transferred 
as  a  minus  to  the  opposite  side  (i.  e.  to  the  side  of  the  known). 

The  entire  difficulty  of  receiving  that  negative  idea,  the  'not,'  lies  in 
our  tendency  to  conceive  it  as  absolute,  or  not  as  merely  relative.     It 
needs  only  to  keep  our  eye  fixed  on  that  positive  or  Being  of  wh  it  is 
the  'not'  to  make  it  simple.     Darkness,  e.  g.,  is  clearly  a  'not'  if  we 
keep    well    hold    of    the    conception    of    light.      And   without 
this  reference  to  light   darkness  is  not   a  'not;'  if  the  question  have 
no  reference  to  light  there  is  no  negation  in  darkness.      Does  not  this 
show  something :  here,  e.  g.,  is  a  'not'  in  reference  to  man,  i.  e.  a  'not* 
to  us,  to  whom  a  reference  to  man  '  belongs '  as  it  were  ?     But  there  is 
no  'not'  if  no  consideration  be  had  to  humanity — no  absolute  'not :'  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  darkness,  nay,  it  is  necessary  and  essential ;  and 
yet  to  some,  and  to  us  in  some  circumstances,  how  evil.     Is  it  not  thus 
with  reference  to  all  the  creature  :  it  is  merely  relative  altogether  ;  no 
'not'  can  be  absolute  evil,  it  is  only  a  'not'  considered  in  relerence  to 
such  a  creature.     So  the  creature  has  a  '  not;'  that  is,  considered  with 
reference  to  God. 

The  entire  universe  is  love  in  infinitely  varied  relations.  But  what 
are  these  relations  :  are  they  not  'nots,'  infinitely  varied  <nots,'  or  results 
of  'not  ?'  So  the  physical  re-presents  love  ;  one  fact  in  infinitely  varied 
relations;  and  from  the  'not;'  self-produced,  as  we  see  in  interference. 
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Showing    that   the    universe    is   not    inert    renders     it    possible 
to  discover  what  it  is  ;  knowing  it  not  to  be  inert  we  may  by  observa- 
tion and  use  of  our  powers  learn  much  respecting  it  wh  we  could  never 
otherwise  do.     Seeing  that  the  earth  moves  did  not  show  what  the  uni- 
verse   was,    it  only    showed   it,   so    far,   not  to    be  moving    but    it 
rendered  it  possible,  as  it  alone  could,  to  discover  what  it  was.     We 
must  not  overlook  that  actualism  is  infinitely  far  from  showing  all  the 
fact ;  it  makes  only  one  preparatory  step,  it  takes  away  from  our  con- 
ception a  negation  introduced  by  virtue  of  our  own  condition,  that  is  all. 
It  is  -true  that  infinite  things  follow  immediately ;  but  these  are  only 
the  dimmest  foreshadowings  of  that  wh  is  to  be  revealed.     "We  just 
perceive  that  there  is  some  fact  to  be  known,  something  infinitely  greater 
than  we  had  ever  supposed  ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Now  with  regard  to  material  things,  the  existence  they  have  is  just 
this  :  they  are  there.     [German  for  '  existence '  daseyn  to  be  there.] 
That  is  they  are  in  space  ;  the   space  or  place  involves  the  thing.     So 
for   a   man  to    say    (as    an  idealist,  e.  g.),    'there  is  no  such  thing 
there1    is     an   error.       Assuming    the    space,    the    '  not,'    the  thing 
is  and  must  be.     It  is   only   when   there   is   no    'not '    that    there 
is  no  thing ;  there  cannot  be  no  thing  leaving  the  'not'  undestroyed.  Ac- 
tualism is  one  with  materialism  is  asserting  the  local  existence  of  ma- 
terial things  ;  only  the  one  explains  it,  shows  it  necessary,  the  other 
does  not.     With  reference  to  all  phenomenal  existence  do  we  not  see 
the  same,  that  it  is  there ;  i.  e.  that  under  the  conditions  under  wh  -we 
speak,  the  given  phenomenon  or  thing  does  truly  exist  ?     These  condi- 
tions virtually  are  the  'not ;'  the  'not'  wh  necessarilv  causes  that  love 
should  produce,  or  exist  as,  that  phenomenon.     Those  conditions  (that 
'  not'  in  any  widest  sense  of  whatsoever  kind)  existing,  there  is  and 
must  be  that  phenomenon ;  to  deny  it  is  to  deny  the  fact,  or  love.      To 
have  the  condition  and  deny  the  thing  or  phenomenon,  is  necessarily  to 
deny  the  fact ;  even  as  to  have  space  and  to  deny  'things'  were  to  have 
the  universe  a  void,  and  to  deny  the  Creator.     The  fact  is  that  which 
under  the  conditions  becomes  or  produces  (causes  to  be)  the  thing  or 
phenomenon  ;  and  equally  in  respect  to  the  moral :  to  have  man  a  sin- 
ner, inert,  to  have  the  conditions,  and  to  deny  Christ  as  the  Saviour, 
the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  is  to  deny  the  fact,  the  love — God. 

It  is  curious  that  space  is  from  'things  :'  we  perceive  the  real,  and 
from  that  abstract  the  idea  of  space;  so  is  it  not  with  every  'not?'  a  percept 
is  ever  fact  in  relation  to  a  '  not.'     So  surely  our  'not'  is  a  kind  of  ab- 
straction from  the  phenomenon  or  percept  (viz.,  of  redemption),  even  as 
space  is  from  things.      As  space  is  not  without  things,  nor  can  be,  and 
indeed  is  not  at  all,  but  is  only  an  abstraction,  so  surely  is  all  not- be- 
ing ?   It  is  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  abstraction ;  from  that  in  some 
such  way,  having  no  existence  apart  from  that ;  it  is  from  it,  a  mode  of 
it.  When  we  see  this  in  its  relation  to  theology,  the  actual,  this  curious 
oppositeness  comes  out.      First,  things   are    a   condition  of  space; 
then  space  is  merely  condition  of  things ;  it  is  by  them  we  come  to 
learn  the  'not:'  so  it  is  from  Christ's  redeeming  us,  His  self-sacrifice 
(this  percept),  that  we  learn  our  own  'not,'  are  made  aware  that  we 
are  dead.     And  indeed  without  this  there  were  no  'not'  or  death  in  us  ; 
even  as  no  space  could  be  if  there  were  not  'things,'  material  percepts. 
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So  not  without  those  spiritual   percepts   were,  there  any  actual  'not.' 
These  percepts  (to  speak  now  of  material  ones),  are  they  not  as  it  were 
results  of  the  subjective  'not,'  externalizing  that,  as  it  were,  putting  it 
before  us  ?     In  them  we  see  the  'not'  as  it  were  embodied,  and  apart 
from  ourselves,  and  we  abstract  and  separate  it  from  them,  and  put  it 
as  a  condition  of  their  Being.     So  we  get  the  idea  of  space  ;  so  of  iner- 
tia, surely.      For  is  not  this  true  ;  that  that  wh  is  in  space  must  be 
inert;  cannot  be  actual..    Is  this  true  also  of  that  wh  is  in  time?     Is 
not  time  thus  a  subjective  'not'  externalized  as  a  condition  ?     We  thus 
get  time  from  space ;  at  last  we  see  that  time  (like  space  and  inertia, 
&c.)  is  a  negation. 

One  sees  thus    how  space  and  time  and  causation    are  '  modes    of 
thought ;'  how  they  are  external  and  yet  subjective  :  they  relate  to  the 
fact,  but  are  from  the  'not.'     Beyond  all  question  there  is  a  not  some- 
where.     The  question  is,  where  is  this  'not,'  and  of  what  is  it  a  'not  ?' 
I   say  it  is  man  and  a  not-love.     Granted  this  postulate,  wh  is  no 
postulate,  but  a  known  fact — of  consciousness,  of  conscience,  of  obser- 
vation, of  reason,  testified  alike  by  every  human  faculty,  and  by  revela- 
tion— granted  this,  and  no  other  postulate  is  needed,  no  mystery  re- 
mains ;  for  the  not-love  involves  the  love :   and  love  in  relation  to  the 
'not'  is  all.     The  not-eternal  is  time ;  not-fact  is  form  ;  not-actual  is 
inert ;  not-rest  is  motion  ;  not-one  is  change — all  the  physical  appears 
from  the  'not'  of  the  actual.     So,  not-giving  is  getting ;  not-love  is  pas- 
sion, is  selfishness  ;  not-knowing  is  perception,  i.  e.  a  mere  ultimate, 
and  arbitrary,  or  phenomenal.      Surely  this  is  the  idea  of  the  phenom- 
enal, the  '  not-known.' 

My  conception  of  the  'not'  may  be  more  correctly  represented  thus  : 
in  mathematics   the    equation    arises  from  there  being  unknown 
quantities  ;  i.  e.  from  our  intellectual  ignorance  :  now  it  is  from  this 
that  the  use  of  the  minus  arises  ;  it  is  not  that  there  is  any  minus  at 
all,  but  that  having  unknown  quantities  we  must  have  recourse  to  that 
conception  to  know  them.      So  in  reference  to  the  actual :  there  is  '  ac- 
tual ignorance '  in  us.     Now  from  that  it  arises  that  there  are  unknown 
quantities,  'unknowns'  to  us.     These  are  the  phenomena,  or  percepts, 
wh  are  arbitrary  symbols  of  unknown  values  or  facts ;  matter,  e.  g.:  we 
refer  them  to  God  as  creating  them,  but  this  is  merely  from  not  know- 
ing sufficiently  their  true  meaning,  and  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  in- 
tellect.    They  are  arbitrary  symbols,  and  so  we  should  regard  them,  of 
unknown  facts  or  values.     Our  one  error  has  been  to  consider  these  not 
as  symbols  of  the  unknown,  but  as  the  facts  themselves.  This  is  putting 
form  (or  'not')  for  fact ;  here  surely  I  come  at  the  'form ;'  is  it  not  the 
necessary  symbol  for  the  unknown  fact  ?     So  our  idea  of  creation  is 
perverted:  thinking  God  must  have  created  these  'symbols,'  we  find  His 
creation  first  arbitrary,  and   secondly  adding  to  Himself :  so  making  us 
deny  first  His  holiness.  His  love  ;  secondly  His  infinitude.     Thus  then 
we  have  the  actual  problem  :  unknown  values  indicated  by  symbols, 
and  therefore  requiring  a  process  represented  by  mathematics  in  equa. 
tions.  These  unknowns  have  to  be  interpreted  into  known.     Now  in  all 
this  there  is  no  not ;  nothing  but  that  (actual)  ignorance  of  ours,  as  un- 
derstood.    But  now  from  this  '  unknown '  arises  a  necessity  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  idea  of  the  minus,  or  'not,'  or  negative,  to  solve  the 
problem;   not  because    there  is  any  'not,'    but  simply  because  of  the 
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unknown  values.     So  we  see  fully  how  this  necessity  for  the  idea  of 
the  'not'  arises  ;  and   that  no  contradiction,  difficulty,  or  unnaturalness 
of  any  kind,  rests  upon  it ;  that  it  is  not  affirming  the  Being  of  a  'not,' 
or  perplexing  common  sense  in  any  way;  no  more  than  the  minus  in 
mathematics,  wh,  we  quite  well  understand,  merely  indicates  special  re- 
lations of  quantities,  all  equally  positive.     But  seeing  this,  the  practical 
inference  is,  that  the  conception   of  the  minus  thus  understood  and 
known  should  be  most  freely  and  boldly  used.    -It  is  the  key  by  wh  na- 
ture is  to  be  unlocked,  and  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  use  it ;  all  the  less 
afraid  knowing  that  it  is  only  a  mode  of  conception  necessary  for  us, 
and  having  no  foundation  in  fact.  When  an  equation  is  solved,  whatever 
minuses  have  been  used  to  solve  it,  there  is  no  minus  in  the  result.      So 
long  as  there  is  a  minus  it  is  not  solved.     And  so  in  this  larger  problem, 
whatever  nots  we  may  use  to  solve  it,  no  'not'  can  be  in  the  result ;  the 
solution  depends  upon  and  consists  in  the  interpretation  and  exclusion  of 
them  all.    Now  see  how  this  applies  not  only  to  the  intellectual  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Being,  to  actualism  as  a  philosophy  :  it  is  true  also 
of  the  actual,  there  is  a  'not'  in  the  process  as  it  were,  but  there  is  none 
in  the  result  :  it  is  a  means  of  our  redemption,  our  Being,  our  knowing. 
The  only  fact  is  love. 

This  necessity   of  our   perceiving  phenomena  is  surely  one  with  that 
necessity  by  wh  mathematicians  have  used  arbitrary  symbols  to  represent 
unknown  values.       This  latter  arose  by  necessity  of  the  mental  life,  and 
so  did  the  former ;  and  so  surely  in  the  actual  too.  We  must  constantly 
have  regard  to  this  parallel  to  show  that  the  reference  is  not  to  any  ab- 
struse and  difficult  matters,  but  to  the  simplest  common  sense  and  most 
familiar  facts  and  conceptions.     So  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  'not.' 
We  mean  only  what  constitutes  the  very  foundation   of  our  most  ordi- 
nary knowledge :  e.  g. ,  'darkness'  as  not-light ;  of  a  body  falling  by 
being  'not'  held,  &c.     With  this  consider  how  the  percept  cannot  truly 
be,  i.  e.  be    actual ;  the    actual    cannot  be  in  the  intellect.     So  with 
respect  to  God,  that  cannot  truly  be  God  wh  the  intellect  can  grasp. 
The  percepts  or  phenomena  are  arbitrary  symbols  wh  we  use  because  the 
actuality  is  unknown. — What  we  want  to  see  more  clearly  is,  what  are 
the  elements  of  the  equation  ?     The  physical,  phenomenal,  or  percept, 
in  the  widest  sense,  is  the  unknown  ;  but  what  is  the  known  ;  is  it  the 
moral  ?     Does  the  intellect  deal  only  with  the  unknown  ?     The  intellect 
brings  out  the  relation  of  unknown  to  known,  phenomenal  to  actual,  and 
so  leaves  it.      Does  not  intellect  emphatically  deal  with  the  negations? 

Why  are  such  percepts  from  actual  ignorance — such 'arbitrary  symbols?' 
This  depends  on  the  sensations.     Why  is  it  that  mathematicians  have   • 
been  driven  to  introduce  symbols,  to  deal  with  the  unknown  ?      That  is 
why  we  perceive ;  why  our  conceptions  are  of  things,  matter  and  its  laws 
and  so  on.      I  only  assert  that  in  the  spiritual,  wh  ignorance  is  in  the 
mental.     The  intellectual,  or  phenomenal,  or  perception,  is  by  'actual 
ignorance,'  answering  to  necessaiy  hypothesis.     The  work  is  to  exclude 
hypothesis  (wh  is  the  arbitrary  symbol  introduced  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  not  known),  and  for  this  the  idea  of  a  minus  is  wanted.  Now 
in    solving   these    equations  of  the   unknown,    it  is   easy  to  prove 
the  y,  &c.,  the  unknown  quantities,  cannot  truly  be  (anticipation)  ;  but 
the  question  is  why  do  we  perceive  them  (interpretation).     It  is  because 
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we  do  not  know  the  fact ;  it  is   our  'ig-norance'  compels  us  to  use  such 
symbols  ;  because  there  is  the  fact  although  we  do- not  know  it ;  and  if 
ever  we  are  to  know  it  it  must  be  by  working  thus  with  these  symbols, 
according  to  the  '  laws  of  thought.'     Now  the  intellect  establishes  re- 
lations among  these,  and  even  of  these  to  the  known.     It  deals  with 
relations  only ;  it  cannot  solve  ;  but  by  means  of  working  upon  these 
relations  it  conducts  to  the  solution. 

All  our  science  has  been  the  construction  of  a  great   equation,  by 
many  partial  solutions :  bringing  in   all  the  accessible  unknown  quan- 
tities.    By  treating  them  according  to  this  doctrine  of  the  minus,  if  we 
do  not  solve  them,  we  take  the  first  step  towards  it,  and  transform  the 
equation  at  any  rate.      Now  there  is  great  advantage  in  seeing  clearly 
this  merely  '  artificial '  use  of  the  'not.'     We  have  been  taking  too  nar- 
row a  view  of  the  form  of  the  question :  the  unknown  may  be  either 
plus  or  minus  ;  indeed  the  equation  may  be  of  any  form. 

A  man  first  seeing  a  cane-bottom  chair,  asked  '  How  did  you  get  all 
those  holes  together,   and   put  the  cane  round  them?'      This  is  ex- 
act for  our  science :  how  natural  it  is  to  us  even  in  material  things  to 
put  the  'not'  for  the  fact.     The  chair  looks  even  so  ;  and  possibly  the 
eye  at  first  takes  the  shadows  and  not  the  illuminated  parts  of  objects 
for  the  substance.     A  child  thinks  the  stars  are  holes  cut  in  the  sky. 
And  indeed  we  may  imagine  that  the  stars,  the  masses  of  '  matter '  in 
space,  are  such  holes  ;  like  patches  of  darkness  in  light.     Hence  one 
may  see  more  reason  in  universal  gravitation.      This  would  perhaps 
agree  with  the  phenomena  pretty  well,  just  as  well  indeed,  and  perhaps 
better  with  the  law.      Matter  is  like  the  vacuoles  in  an  organizing  part. 

See,  by-the-bye,  how  the  'not'  has  been  put  for  the  fact  here  :  on  this 
view  of  matter  we  might  perhaps  admit  vacuum  ;  if  the  vacuum  be  the 
'Being'  and  matter  the  vacuoles.  How  like  the  stars,  &c.,  are  to  such 
vacuoles  in  a  tissue. 

My  position  with  respect  to  this  'not'  is  that  it  merely  means  our  ig- 
norance.     There  is  in  truth  none :  only  that  we  do  not  'know  ;'  and 
this  resolves  itself  into  something  simpler  still ;  viz.,  that  we  are,  the 
mere  fact  of  personality  :  in  that — in  that  Being  of  '  self '  or  '  I ' — the 
'ignorance'  is  involved,  and  with  it  all.  In  that  affirmation  'man'  or  'I,' 
all  is  comprehended.     Here  is  the  mystery  of  personality  :  it  means 
that  condition  by  wh  the  '  actual '  ignorance  exists ;  and  therefore  such 
conscious  moral  life  ;  such  intellectual,  such  bodily — all.    But  (not  now 
to  pursue  this)consider  how  we  may  substitute  for  all  the'nots/minuses, 
and  unknowns,  with  wh  science  has  surrounded  us,  the  simple  fact  of 
our  (actual)  ignorance,  and  assert  that  there  is  no  'not,'  but  only  that 
we  do  not  know.     I  see  how  I  have  not  been  right.     We  cannot  fully 
interpret  while  we  postulate  the  'not'  in  any  other  form.     The  solution 
consists  in  the  exclusion  of  the  minus  altogether,  and  it  necessarily  is 
excluded  when  the  unknown  is  no  longer  unknown  ;  i.  e.  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  ignorance.     So,  alike  in  the  intellectual  and  the  actual, 
the  solution  is  the  removal  of  the  ignorance ;  then  no  'not'  remains.' 
The  removal  of  man's  actual  ignorance  is  the  end  of  all;  the  solution: 
this  world  is  working  out  a  problem  of  wh  the  solution  is  perfect  re- 
demption.    All  the  evil  exists  for  that.     Intellectually  it  is  simple :  all 
these  negatives  are  from  our  not  knowing  ;  the  work  is  to  remove  this 
ignorance,and  no  negations  remain.  So  in  the  actual:  evil,  is  negation  ;  all 
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forms  of  it  arise  from  our  actual  ignorance[that  ignorance  wh  constitutes 
us  physical]  ;  remove  the  ignorance,  make  us   perfectly  love,   and 
they  are  all  gone ;  neither  is  there  any  other  way — to  try  to  get  rid  of 
the  negative  elements  \vithout  solving  the  equation,  or  removing  this  ig- 
norance, is  vain.      2fay,  if  it  could  be  done  it  were  fatal  to  the  solution 
itself:  they  are  the  means  by  wh  it  it  achieved.      The  one  affirmation 
of  our  ignorance  shows  all — how  all  this  must  be ;  origin,  nature, 
reason,  end. 

Evil  must  be  from  the    actual   '  ignorance,'   even  as  the   equation 
must  be  constructed  by  virtue  of  existence  of  unknown  values  ;  we  see 
it  in  the  intellectual :  it  is  by  reason  of  thought  in  direction  of  least 
resistance  (necessary  thought)  and  in  the  actual  it  is  by  that  wh  such 
'thinking'  re-presents.     Our  actual  ignorance,  i.  e.  our  inertia,  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  existence  to  us  of  all  these  unknown  quantities,  these 
arbitrary  symbols  of  true  actual  existence,  wh  constitute  the  physical 
universe.  But  see  the  course  of  the  redemption:  our  first  putting  these 
for  the  true  facts,  finding  out  that  they  cannot  be,  trying  to  deny  or 
suppress  them,  and  so  on,  by  the  same  necessary  instincts  as  guide  the 
mathematician  arriving  at  last  at  conscious  understanding  of  the  problem; 
viz.,  that   our   ignorance   is   the  sole  element  of  difficulty   or   evil, 
and  that  that  is  to  be  removed,  that  all  exists  for  that — that  is  the 
function :  and  this  inevitably  followed  by  the  achievement  of  it,  by 
the  solution,  the  redemption.     Do  we  not  make  too  little  of  Christ's 
death?     Is  not  Christ's  death  just  the  one  hiou-n  quantity  as  it  were,  by 
means  of  wh  alone  the  solution  can  be  effected  ?      All  must  be  brought 
to  the  same  as  that,  alike  intellectually  and  actually.     This  is  the 
known  by  wh,  by  union  to  wh,  the  problem  must  and  can  only  be 
solved.     It  is  not  that  this  is  like  a  mathematical  problem;  but,  because 
this  is  so,  mathematics  exists  and  represents  it  on  its  diminished  scale 
and  form. 

"What  a  repugnance  there  is  in  human  nature  to  a  negative  course ;  to 
a  not-doing  even  when  we  have  no  basis  for  believing  any  good  in  what 
we  do-     How  in  sickness,  e.  g.,  we  will  do  something,  give  physic,  &c., 
when  we  do  not  know  at  all  why,  or  that  any  good  can  come  from  it. — 
Is  there  not  a  similar  root  to  the  feeling  that  a  thing  or  doctrine  can- 
not be  true  because  it  is  '  too  good  ?'      How  this  shows  the  'not'  some- 
where. But  how  clear  it  is  that  this  cannot  be  any  true  reason  against  a 
thing,  that  it  makes  all  so  simple,  &c.     I  suppose  the  basis  of  the  feel- 
ing is  that  the  universe  is  too  large  for  man  to  see  it  as  simple,  &c.;  and 
this  is  good,  only  it  should  be  recognized  well.     But  then  here  is  the 
answer  to  that :   we  have  the  key  to  it,  and  the  solution  agrees  with 
that.     It  is  love  ;  the  internal  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  external ; 
thus  not  only  must  it  be  the  true  solution  because  the  processes  are 
right ;  but  it  is  the  solution  revealed. 

As  sin  in  the  actual,  so  hypothesis  in  the  mental,  is  man's  'ignorance' 
brought    out,    externalized    as    it    were    by    the    operation    of  the 
fact,  or  actual,  through  or  in  relation  to  it.  See  how  truthfully  this  des- 
cribes life  :  it  is  a  'nutrition'  exactly.      The  (bodily)  nutrition  is  just 
so  ;  the  words  describe  a  function  ;  it  is  '  a  nutrition  '  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  fact  [i.  e.  approximation,   force-producing].     Function 
is  the  fact  and  the  'not'  in  one  ;  and  every  nutrition  is  a  function. 
Each  function  as  ii  were  brings  out  and  externalizes  the  'not'  that  was 
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before  the  nutrition,  i.  e.  of  wh  it  is  the  fxinction,  in  a  new  form  as  .•» 
nutrition  and  preparation  for  a  new  function.       This  'not'  or  ignorance 
of  ours  is  a  nutrition,  of  wh  the  bringing  it   out  as  sin  or  hypothesis  is 
the  function,  or  new  nutrition.      It  is  an  alteration  of  form  or  relation 
only  (what  is  seen  so  clearly  in  the  bodily),  as  if  the  'not'  of  humanity 
became  that  of  men  ;  or  is  not  this  the  meaning  of  Satan  working  in  us, 
entering  into  us,  leading  captive,  tempting  ?     This  is  the  thing ;  to  see 
the  nutrition :  that  this  'not'  is  that  by  wh  the  evil,  the  nutrition  of  a 
man,  or  of  society,  arises. 

How  strange  it  is  that  we  shd  have  thought  we  could  not  know  the 
physical  when  we  admitted  that  it  was  but  a  representation,  a  manifest- 
ation of  God — the  Infinite  Love — surely  we  ought  to  be  able  to  know 
that.     It  is  because  we  have  put  the  'not'  for  the  fact ;  have  thought 
of  God's  power  and  wisdom  (physical  and  inert)  instead  of  His  love : 
we  have  thought  that  therefore  they  must  be  mysterious.     Seeing  it 
all  as  love,  we  know  it,  must  know  it.     Love,  seen  with  a  '  not,'  or  in 
time,  is  infinite  power  and  wisdom.      How  natural  also,  that  knowing 
the  physical,  the  form,  shd  be  the  means  of  showing  us  the  actual,  the 
fact — that  we  shd  rise  to  it  thereby.  For  all  this  life,  the  succession  of 
nutrition  and  function  so  drawn  out,  is  simple;  it  is  the  way  in  wh  we 
perceive  the  infinite  eternal  love,  the  phenomenon  of  it ;  not  what  is, 
but  what  it  is,  must  be,  to  us.     This  is  what  it  is  to  the  intellect,  in- 
troducing cause  and  effect ;  making  it  not  eternal  but  in  succession. 
Our  '  not '  is  still  in  this ;  and  tho'  perhaps  the  intellect  may  ever  see 
it  thus,  the  heart,  the  man,  God  in  us,  knows  it  more  truly;  actually 
knows  it,  is  one  with  it ;  the  fact,  not  the  appearance.     Self-sacrifice  is 
the  appearance  ;  love,  perfect  bliss,  the  fact. 

We  see  how  Sin  can  only  be  in  time ;  but,  being  in  time,  can  only  be 
a  form  ;  therefore  it  must  have  existed  before  in  another  form.  It  is 
nothing  of  true  actual  import  or  consequence,  only  another  form  of  the 
fact.  That  wh  is  sin  in  us  must  have  been  in  another  form  before  ;  and 
indeed  the  sin — the  deed — is  love,  a  form  of  love.  The  actual — the  true 
evil  in  it — is  only  the  '  not,'  our  inertia  wh  makes  love,  sin.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  of  no  actual  true  importance ;  it  is  death ;  all  things  that 
are  evil  are  merely  images  of  it.  To  man  it  is  utter  evil ;  but  the  evil 
deeds,  &c.,  are  merely  forms  of  love,  the  one  fact ;  of  such  form  because 
of  such  relation. 

The  exclusion  of  the  sin  or  the  hypothesis  involves  the  exclusion  of 
our  '  not '  by  wh  it  arose :  this  is  as  function ;  it  is  our  nutrition,  and 
effects  function  in  respect  to  us — brings  the  not  into  such  a  relation 
that  it  can  be  excluded  from  us.     For  the  hypothesis  or  sin  [and  the 
Buffering  too,  for  that  is  to  be  included]  will  not  be  excluded  otherwise 
— the  effect  will  not  cease  unless  we  remove  the  cause.     The  attempt 
to  do  so  is  anticipation,  wh  can  never  succeed.     And  the  cause  of  anti- 
cipation is  this  nutritive  condition ;  the  felt,  perceived  wrongness  or 
evil.     So  all  attempts  to  exclude  suffering,  or  sin,  without  putting  the 
love,  as  all  attempts  to  exclude  hypothesis  without  putting  fact,  and 
showing  it  necessary,  must  fail.     The  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
effect  makes  us  get  rid  of  the  cause.     Now  surely  is  not  this  pursuit  of 
pleasure  only  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  suffering  without  loving,  without 
excluding  also  the  inertia  from  wh  it  arises.     It  is  the  great  anticipa- 
tion, and  it  necessarily  fails.     He  who   loves  instead  of  seeking  self- 
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gratification — interprets ;  he  succeeds  ;  he  introduces  the  fact  and  the 
hypothesis  is  fulfilled  and  destroyed,  i.  e.  the  not-happiness. 

In  relation  to  the  life  of  hnmanity  we  must  extend  our  view,   as  in 
relation  to  organic  life.     Thus  as  man's  nutritive  state  must  be  from 
function  of  other,  so  his  function  must  produce  the  nutritive  state  of 
other  [i.  e.  to  the  intellect  this  must  be  the  phn].  Man's  'function'  is  a 
putting  right  in  respect  to  him,  but  a  nutrition  to  others ;  it  is  right 
in   respect   to    him   because   it   is   a   giving,    it   is   self-sacrifice. 
Now  is  not  man's  nutritive  state — this  personality — as  it  were  the  hypo- 
thesis introduced  ?Is  not  this  ever  the  'not'?  Is  not  this  function  of  each 
being  nutrition  of  other,  how  God  creates?     All  that  is  physical  to  us, 
so  far  as  it  is  fact  at  all,  is  truly  j  ust  this  moral  nutrition  and  function. 

Do  we  not  approach  sensation  in  another  way  ?     By  our  actual  ig- 
norance we  are  necessarily  in  space :  now  by  '  sensation  '  we  infer  that 
wh  shows  us  this  space.     So  these  sensations  being  necessary  to  our 
being  in  space  (perceiving  as  material),  do  we  not  see  how  they  must 
result  from  that  wh  necessitates  our  being  in  space  (actual  ignorance)  ; 
the  effect  being  necessary,  the  means  are  so ;  i.  e.  it  is  by  causing  us  to 
have  these  sensations  that  the  actual  ignorance  puts  us  in  space,  (in- 
stead of  in  love,  in  the  actual ;  i.  e.  these  are  one  wh  I    put   as  in 
succession,  and  separateness.     Our  not-actual  is  at  once  our  sensational- 
ness  and  our  being  in  space.     Xow  as  to  why  such  sensations  :  these  are 
conditions,  forms  in  relation  to  space  (i.  e.  to  the  'not')  ;  and  they  are 
such,  because  they  are  such  in  relation  to  the  actual  wh  we  do  not  know 
The  form,  the  relation,  is  of  the  actual ;  but  the  fact  of  wh  they  are 
forms  is  not  known  to  us.  So  there  are  true  actual  light,  sound,  bodies, 
sun  and  earth ;  these  are  forms  only  of  an  unknown  fact,  and  therefore 
put  by  us  for  fact  or  entity.  The  actual  is  to  the  physical  as  the  true  life 
is  to  the  entity  we  imagine.     We  must  have  the  sensations  because  we 
must  perceive,  or  be  in,  space ;  and  the  sensations  must  be  of  such 
forms,  because  these  forms  are  the  forms,  conditions,  or  relations  of  the 
actual.     These  relations  or  conditions  of  the  actual  cause  our  sensations, 
and  wh  we  therefore  perceive  as  relations  or  conditions  of  space  (and  in 
time.)     If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  it  be  seen  from  the  mere  study  of 
the  physical,  that  it  was  and  must  be  this  actual  fact,  self-sacrifice,  or 
love  ?      Love  could  not  be  otherwise  :  ignore,  leave  out  the  action,  the 
fact,  from  love,  and  it  is  exactly  this  form  wh  we  see  [inert  as  we  find 
it,  from  our  inertia],  but  still  the  form ;  still  it  means  and  is  that,  and 
nothing  else.     So  Science  even  is  compelled  to  say  it.     We  see  Design 
because  we  do  not  see  the  love. 

It  is  to  the  actual,  the  eternal,  we  must  look  for  the  forms  of  the  phy- 
sical. Can  we  see  how  love  demands  our  having  all  such  and  just  such 
sensations,  we  being  dead — human,  but  ig-norant;  how  are  these  sensa- 
tions the  complement  wh  make  up  the  fact  of  love  ?  This  is  the  way 
we  must  see  it :  this  sensational  is  that  wh  necessarily  comes  from  love 
by  our  condition — evil,  but  the  complement.  As  evil  is  the  complement, 
so  is  this  sensational :  it  is  the  hypothesis  from  ignorance.  That  makes 
it  passional,  sensational :  the  want  or  suffering  wh  constitutes  sensation 
is  that  complement.  Evil  is  hypothesis ;  but  the  form  of  the  sensa- 
tion is  not  from  us  but  is  of  the  actual :  just  as  '  life  '  is  an  entity  by 
our  ignorance,but  the  forms  of  it  are  from  the  fact  unknown.  It  is  to  that 
unknown  fact  they  belong  ;  they  spring  from  it,  and  are  independent  of 
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of  man's  actual  ignorance  the  forms   of  the 
3,  by  wh  we  perceive  '  forms  of  space,'  not 
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our  ignorance  ;  our  knowing,  indeed,  only  shows  us  that  they  must  be. 
If  we  knew  the  actual,  shd  we  not  know  why  our  sensations  must  be  of 
such  form  ?  We  can  see  why  it  must  be  sensation  :  must  man  be  re- 
deemed before  he  can  know  the  other  ? 

Is  it  thus :  by  reason 
actual  are  sensations  to  us, 

perceiving  the  actual.     Why  there  is  such  a  perceived  world  is  because 
there  is  such  an  actual  world.     Forms  of  '  not '  are  forms  of  the  actual 
not  perceived  :  the  thing  is  now  to  supply  the  actual,  intellectually  at 
least,  and  see  that  the  physical  is  a  form  of  it,  and  how  all  the  forms  of 
the  physical  are  necessarily  from  it.     We  see  the  latter,  because  they 
are  all  from  that  '  motion '  wh  is  self-sacrifice ;  and  we  see  how  the  phn 
corresponds  to  this,  in  being  ever  one  fact,  the  eternal.    But  can  we  see 
how  the  whole  is  a  form  of  the  actual,  even  as  '  life '  is  a  form  of  mo- 
tion in  least  resistance.     Is  the  physical  one  form,  there  being  also 
others ;  as  life  is  one  form  of  the  same  'motion'  of  which  there  are  also 
other  forms  ?  Is  the  physical  universe  one  of  a  series,  as  it  were,  of  vi- 
brations :  one  half- vibration  of  a  great  symphony  ;  this  physical  a  half 
of  wh  a  psychical  is  the  corresponding  half ;  that  what  succeeded  it  is  a 
psychical  universe,  and  shall  succeed?     So  we  come  back  to  this  old 
view,  that  the  fact,  the  actual,  is  in  forms  wh  are  universes.     So  a  uni- 
verse preceded  this ;  it  is  one  of  a  chain  of  forms  of  which  the  one  un- 
changing fact  is  Love.     See  what  meaning  this  puts  into  '  Elohim  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth.'     This  universe  is  a  form  succeeding 
previous  forms,  and  must  be,  as  being  in  time ;  for  it  is  clear  if  there 
were  not  a  fact  which  is  not  in  time,  there  could  be  nothing  that  is  in 
time  ;  and  that  fact  wh  is  not  in  time  is  the  only  fact.     It  matters  not 
how  long  that  time  may  be  which  any  form  endures.     All  Actualism  is 
here. 

The  universe  is  one  of  a  series  of  forms  of  the  actual.  Here 
surely  is  the  idea  of  creation  ;  how  the  creature  is  in  time,  as  man.  But 
we  hereafter  are  not  to  be  in  time  any  more,  but  to  be  one  with  God, 
eternal.  Only  he  is  eternal  who  is  one  with  God.  These  transient  vi- 
brations, wh  are  universes — and  every  vibrationis  such  an  infinite  uni- 
verse— these  infinite  universes  are  mere  temporary  forms  ;  not  forms  of 
God,  but  of  the  creature  The  universe  is  one  half- vibration  of  a  bound- 
less series,  and  we  put  it  as  entity  or  Being,  'fact,'  essence,  &c.,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  the  fact,  wh  yet  we  require  to  know. 

How   full   of    instruction    is  <  life '  being  considered  as  an  entity 
instead  of  a  form ;  it  shows  how  ve  come  to  put  the  physical  for  entity 
instead  of  form.     So  too,  cannot  one  see  how  this  '  self,'  this  physical, 
personal  man,  is  form  also,  and  not  fact  ?     Also,  see  how  each  thing 
must  be  a  form  of  the  actual  too ;  must  be  such  as  we  perceive  it  be- 
cause the  spiritual  universe  is  such.     Man  is  such  from  that  organization 
of  wh  he  is  a  part.     It  is  only  the  entity  that  is  from  our  '  not,'  not  the 
form.     'Things'  are  forms  of  the  spiritual,  the  'fact,'  but  we  put  them 
as  entities  because  we  do  not  know,  have  not  in  us  this  fact  of  wh  they 
are  forms.     How  is  this  idea  of  essence  so  connected  with  the  ' not'? 
If  it  be  the  arbitrary  symbol,  what  then  is  the  form  ?     Think  how  mat- 
ter and  form  are  made  '  one,'  i.  e.  single.     Again,  think  of  a  psychical 
universe  preceding  this  physical:  is  it  not  so  that  it  is  from  mind — from 
the  Elohim — the  one  form  becoming  another,  as  efficient  cause  ?     There 
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is  such  a  material  world  because  there  is  such  an  actual ;  but  it  is  ma- 
terial to  us  because  of  our  ignorance. 

All  '  anticipation  '  is  prophetic  of  interpretation  :  that  wh  is  suppressed 
by  anticipation  is  certainly  to  be  excluded  by  fulfilment.  So  it  is  not 
wrong ;  it  gives  a  true  result,  it  is  only  imperfect :  e.  g.  the  disproof  of 
a  real  matter  proves  that  matter  is  to  be  excluded.  So  in  respect  to  all 
evil,  sin  and  every  other ;  and  the  attempt  to  suppress  it,  the  sense  that 
it  is  evil  and  ought  not  to  be.  This  is  the  one  tendency  or  instinct  wh 
prompts  all  '  anticipation,'  that  the  '  entity '  ought  not  to  be,  i.  e.  is  con- 
trary to  Law.  There  is  a  view  here  that  all  logical  disproof,  all  per- 
ception of  wrongness,  evil,  falseness,  are  re-presentations  of  the  moral 
sense,  of  '  ought  not  to  be ' — conscience.  All  these  are  from  conscience, 
only  relating  to  the  inert  instead  of  to  the  actual ;  they  are  all  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  '  not,'  as  conscience  pronounces  a  not-love,  so  a  not-true, 
not  pleasurable,  &c. ;  but  all  is  primarily  from  the  '  not,'  wh  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  physical  being.  Xow  from  this  cannot  we  get  to  know 
what  the  conscience  is  ;  cannot  we  trace  it  in  its  sensational  and  logical 
representations,  and  into  its  two  forms  of  self-condemnation  and  resent- 
ment ?  Our  condemnation  of  sin  as  evil,  this  foretells  its  destruction  ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  in  relation  to  this,  humanity  is  one.  Man 
is  dead,  and  all  men  must  sin.  "We  must  learn  to  watch  over  the  poor 
diseased  creatures,  to  heal  and  give  them  life  by  God's  means ;  not  to 
punish,  not  to  suppress  the  form  or  entity,  but  to  introduce  the  fact ;  for 
remember,  all  the  good  of  anticipation  is  this,  that  it  fails  ;  that  the  en- 
tity will  not  be  suppressed  :  only  so  is  the  nutrition,  and  so  the  function 
possible ;  i.  e.  the  '  not '  excluded  in  respect  to  us.  It  is  as  food  ;  this 
'not'  is  food  taken  into  us,  this  is  our  physical  Being ;  then  by  anticipa- 
tion [digestion]  producing  our  nutrition ;  thence  excluded  from  us,  being 
function  in  respect  to  us. 

This  '  ought  not  to  be  '  is  the  '  force '  of  anticipation  :  it  is  bringing 
under  law.     This  is  the  idea  of  science,  this  is  the  logical  process— to 
bring  under  law.     Science  and  logic  are  both  anticipations  ;  all  bringing 
under  law  is.     So  logic  (as  law)  necessarily  fails.     '  What  logic  could 
not  do,'  we  might  say,  speaking  of  the  representation  of  the  actual  in 
the  mental.     This  is  the  use  of  logic  :  it  is  the  instrument  of  anticipa- 
tion.    When  soundly  used  it  is  never  wrong,  tho'  it  is  necessarry  to  re- 
ject its  conclusions  until  unified  in  iuterpretation.     Xow  one  sees  the 
history  of  this;  the  feud  of  the  heart  and  logic:  this  resistance  and  refusal 
to  be  ruled  by  logic  is  that  resistance  wh  constitutes  the  continuous,  vi- 
bration, the  nutrition ;  this  part  of  the  life,  the  continuous  vibration,  or 
nutrition,  wh  precedes  the  transitive,  or  function.     This  resistance  wh 
malces  logic  fail  is  not  an  accidental  but  characteristic  one  ;  it  is  the  re- 
sistance of  the  heart  and  affections. 

Is  it  not  thus  :  whatever  can  be  logically  disproved  requires  to  be  in- 
terpreted ;  it  is  a  result  of  intellectual  ignorance.     This  logical  disproof 
(wh  is  only  thought  in  least  resistance)  answers  to  conscience.     Here, 
too,  is  a  parallel  to  the  use  of  'symbols  of  the  unknown.'     It  is  a  per- 
ception that  the  symbol  is  arbitrary,  i.  e.  unnecessary ;  not  clearly  seeing 
that  it  is  so  merely  because  of  ignorance.     Even  as  we  think  sin  to  be  a 
positive  thing  in  itself;  evil  action,  'arbitrary  ';  not  seeing  it  merely  a 
symbol,  a  result  of  not  knowing.     It  is  a  great  step  to  see  sinning  as 
such  a  symbol  merely  :  it  alters  our  view  completely ;  at  once   sin  ap- 
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pears  more  hateful  and  man  more  hopeful.     The  life,  the  love,  appears 
in  it.     Now  this  logical  disproof,  this  feeling  of  the  symbol  as  wrong, 
is  like  that  tension  in  the  bodily,  wh  determines  anticipation  and  func- 
tion.    So  of  conscience :  it  is  parallel  to  that  'tendency'  wh  is  from  the 
not-being  of  the  fact,  wh  truly  is  the  fact.     In  such  state  of  tension 
('pressure')  the  fact  is  as  much  as  ever;  the  form  only  is  altered. 
[This  is  a  great  doctrine  of  the  mechanicians,  of  pressure  being  the 
same  as  motion,  the  effect  perfectly  fulfilled.]     So  one  sees  in  con- 
science ;  the  'pressure,'  the  fact,  still  is.     There  is  no  evil,  no  not-love, 
save  specially  in  relation  to  the  man.     The  fact  is  still  there,  it  cannot 
be  any  other  way  ;  this  tension  is  necessary  for  the  nutrition,  for  the 
function. 

"We  see  science  as  an  anticipation  :  it  denies  arbitrariness,  and  this 
is  to  be  denied  ;  but  then  it  involves  inertia,  and  this  is  to  be  rejected. 
Just  as  with  respect  to  matter,  it  is  not  the  denial  that  is  objected  to, 
but  the  'not'  that  follows ;  we  agree  with  Berkeley  in  denying  the  im- 
possibilities he  points  out,  but  when  'no  world'  follows,  then  we  draw 
back.     So  it  is  with  every  anticipation ;  we  go  with  it  in  its  logical 
disproof,  but  we  repudiate  the  'not'  that  follows.     Science  is  just  so : 
all  go  with  her  in  her  disproof  of  arbitrariness  (the  'not'  put  for  fact), 
but  we  refuse  the  'not,'  the  inertia  that  follows.     And  not  only  is  this 
repudiated  by  men's  hearts,  by  the  unscientific,  but  by  the  most 
scientific  also.     Positivism  repudiates  inertia,  re  asserting  of  the  whole 
the  very  arbitrariness  wh  science  consists  in  denying  of  the  parts.     So 
Science  is  anticipation, so  it  is  rejected  at  all  expense  of  inconsistency;  it 
has  taken  a  long  while,  but  the  rejection  comes,  and  from  its  own  ranks  as 
necessarily  it  must.  Even  as  the  rejection  of  the  'no  matter'  anticipation 
was  from  the  metaphysicians:  necessarily  it  is  so,  because  by  these  only 
is  the  case  perceived. 

I  have  said  the  question  is  why  do  we  perceive  'a  flower,'  e.  g.;  and 
the  answer  is,  because  of  the  actual  and  our  ignorance  ;  but  I  think 
it  can  be  put  better.     The  question  is  why  do  we  perceive  a  material 
flower  (the  flower  truly,  actually,  is — is  actual);  but  why  do  we  perceive 
it  as  matter  or  in  space  ;  i.  e.  why  do  we  perceive  it  as  thus  unknown, 
or  related  to  not-being  ?     Matter  now  is  admitted  to  be  unknown,  and 
we  ask,  Why  do  we  perceive  this  unknown-ness  in  it,  or  it  as  form  of 
unknown.      Now  the    answer  is  most   perfect,    it   is    because   of  our 
ignorance  ;  our  inertia  determines  it  to  be  inert  to  us,  &c.     The  ques- 
tion is  not  of  the  form,   but  of  the  materiality  or  unknown-ness  ;  the 
form  is  of  the  actual.      That  wh  is  in  time  is  form.      In  the  actual  are 
the  true  facts  of  these  '  things  ;'  but  we  see  them  as  forms  only,  not  the 
fact.     This  is  saying  that  we  see  them  in  time.     The  facts  of  all  these 
are  eternal.     Does  it  not  unite  itself  also  with  this  of  motion,  i.  e.  pas- 
sion, in  least  resistance  ?     Should  it  not  be  so,  leaving  out  the  fact : 
ever  the  'not'  repeated  ? 

Think  of  the  connection  of  inertia  with  space  :  the  question  is,  how 
we  perceive  inertia — is  it  not  this  space,  or  not-being,  and  connected  in 
some  way  with  motion?      We  get  our  idea  of  inertia  through  motion, 
surely,  seeing  the  passiveness  of  this  'change  in  respect  to  space.'      So 
we  come  to  see  that  all  that  is  in  space  is  inert,  and  so  get  our  idea  of 
space  as  emptiness. 

Science  makes  out  and  establishes  certain  relations[see  Comte]but  ha» 
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no  knowledge :  knowledge  (truly)  must   be  of  facts,  not    of  relations 
merely.     Knowledge  can  only  be  when  we  see  this  external  to  be  one 
with  that  wh  is  within  us,  that  wh  we  know. — I  say,  we  are  entities : 
now,  how  we  can  be  entities  and  yet  conscious,  &c.,  is  not  a  difficulty 
Our  existence  (as  entities)  is  real  (in  time  and  space),  like  that  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  other  men,  animals,  trees,  the  world,  &c.  Surely  that  is 
all  we  want ;  we  are  entities  because  we  are  on  the  same  level  with 
them.     This  is  what  I  assert,  that  we  do  really  exist  in  space  and  time; 
it  is  this  that  constitutes  us  not-actual,  such  Being  is  only  by  the 
'not :'  the  fact  is  not  in  us.     In  respect  to  ourselves,  too,  we  put  entity 
for  fact :  i.e.  not  knowing  fact  we  perceive  entity,  are  conscious  of  self, 
i.e.  are  personal;  [self-]  personality  is  just  this.  Think  now  whether  all 
perception  be  not  necessarily  from  not  knowing ;  one  and  the  same  thing 
as  hypothesis  ?     Just  as  all  'substance'  is  from  'actual'  not  knowing. 

Christ  reveals  the  fact:  the  fact  of  all  nature  ;  that  of  love,  self- 
sacrifice,  life  given  for  life.     It  must  be  seen  in  Him — He  shows  us 
what  it  is.     It  is  all  so  :  this  is  life,  the  only  life,  the  life  of  nature 
also.     But  we  cannot  see  it ;  there  being  in  us  no  fact,  no  life.     So  we 
see  not  giving,  but  taking ;  as  in  instincts,  one  preying  upon  another ; 
we  see  Being  sacrificed.     So  we  in  ourselves  too,  we  are  conscious  of 
getting  and  not  giving,  and  therewith  of  being  sacrificed ;  i.  e.  of  evil. 
Here  is  a  connection  also :  getting,  or  sacrificing  others  for  ourselves, 
and  being  sacrificed,  go  necessarily  together  ;  we  see  it  in  nature,  all 
animals  prey,  but  there  is  none  that  also  is  not  sacrificed  itself.  This  is 
beautiful :  selfishness  is  necessarily  evil ;  nothing  can  take  the  evil 
(i.  e.  the  suffering)  out  of  nature  but  love :  ere  we  can  leave  off  to 
suffer  we  must  leave  off  to  get.     We  perceive  in  ourselves  this  getting, 
this  inertia  :  this  is  being  conscious  of  self  (being  personal).     It  is  not 
that  there  is  any  such  fact ;  it  is  indeed  the  exclusion  and  absence  of 
fact  only,  but  this  is  what  the  fact  becomes  by  our  ignorance.      We 
seem  (the  phenomenon  is  so),  and  as  persons,  entities,  or  forms,  we  are, 
selfish  and  devouring.     This  is  the  phenomenon  :  the  interpretation, 
intellectually,   is  to  see   this  not  merely  as  a  thing  perceived  and  no 
reason  for  it  known,  but  to  see  the  fact,  so  as  to  see  the  phenomenon 
necessary ;  to   know  why  and  how  this  must  be  our  perception  or 
consciousness :  how  the  absolute  love  involves  it,  how  it  is  but  a  form 
of  that  unknown  fact.  Just  as  'actually'  the  interpretation  is  to  exclude 
this  selfishness  (and  the  sin  that  results)  by  bringing  in  the  fact  or  Be- 
ing of  love — bringing  it  into  that  relation,  into  our  knowledge;  not  any 
difference  to  it,  but  only  to  our  ignorance.       Surely  we  can  understand 
this  of  the  actual  as  of  the  intellectual ;  that  the  fact  is  ever  the  same, 
but  its  being  known  or  not  known  is  everything  to  us.     What  needs 
making  more  clear  is,  how  this  '  actual  ignorance '  comes  to  be.     We 
are  familiar  with  intellectual  ignorance  and  acquiring  '  knowledge' — 
this  'image'  is  common  to  us.  The  idea  in  respect  to  the  actual,  though 
we  have  professed  it  so  long,  is  new  ;  but  is  there  truly  any  more 
darkness  respecting  that  than  of  the  intellectual  ?     Will  not  a  study  of 
the  intellectual  show  the  actual  also  ?     For  think  of  the  relation  of  the 
intellectual,  in  each  individual,  so  evidently  in  the  universal  'mind.' 
Each  individual  is  in  relation  to  that  one  human  mind,  is  an  'organ'  of 
it ;  yet  each  is  utterly  ignorant  at  first.     So  surely,  in  relation  to  hu- 
manity, is  it  not  with  individuals  in  respect  \o  their  actual  knowledge? 
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We  are  selfish,  but  the  Fact,  which  we  have  not  and  are  not,  is  Love. 
Looking  at  Christ  we  see  that  it  is  so;  He  shows  us  the  infinite,  the  one, 
the  only  absolute.  It  is  this,  and  only  this.  With  our  eyes  opened  by 
Him  we  can  see  that  it  is  so.  With  that  damnation  taken  from  our 
hearts  the  shadow  of  death  is  gone  from  the  universe.  Loving,  we  can 
see  that  it  is  Love ;  we  know  it,  knowing  God. 

I  cannot  admit  that  God  must  be  personal  to  the  heart.     To  the  in- 
tellect He  must  be ;  and  this  probably  misleads  us.  We  have  not  thought 
of  Him  as  Love,  as  He  is,  but  only  as  personal.      The  heart  delights  in 
Love  too  great  and  pure  to  be  personal ;  in  eternal  Love,  which  when 
manifested  to  us  in  time  is  self-sacrifice;  it  is  only  adding  and  not  taking 
away,  and  does  not  diminish  but  enhances  the  power  of  the  affections. 
Habit  perverts  our  ideas  here.     We  have  the  persons,  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit ;  and  God,  the  love  and  light,  besides. 

Do  we  not  see  that  we  are  amid  all  these  unknowables,  these  entities, 
wh  we  feel  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  (as  we  are  or  intellectually)  ; 
that  we  must  have  different  and  other  faculties  than  such  intellect  as 
ours  ?      How  wise  an  instinct  this  is — most  beautiful  is  this  result  of 
science.     It  is  not  denied   but  embraced,  a   new  meaning  put  into  it. 
The  fact  must  be  known  in  a  different  way,  by  a  different  faculty,  even 
by  Love.  Does  not  this  feeling  that  we  cannot  know  the  ultimate  fact  by 
such  powers,  mean  that  it  is  not  such  ?  is  it  not  an  assertion  of  a  higher 
Being  than  this  phenomenal ;  asserting  unconsciously  and  therefore  per- 
plexed ?     Man  must  be  amid  unknowables  being  ignorant.      The  actual 
ignorance  is  what  it  proves  and  results  from  ;  it  must  be  so*:  it  is  to 
show  us  this  that  they  exist  so.   Also  there  must  surely  be  such  entities : 
space,  matter,  time. 

Cause  and  effect  are  unchanging  fact  in  changing  conditions,  therefore 
God's  act  in  time  must  be  this  cause  and  effect :  so  we  need  not  be  em- 
barrassed, putting  secondaiy  things  between  God's  act  and  the  fact. 
We  may  consider  it  thus :  all  that  truly  is  in  each  fact  is  God's  act ; 
only  the  form  changes.     And  this  embarrassment  about  second  causes, 
&c.,  is  from  our  putting  the  form  for  the  fact.     There  is  second  cause 
only  before,  and  in  relation  to,  the  form.  Putting  form  or  that  wh  is  in 
time,  for  fact,  has  perplexed  us  here.      There  is  succession  in  the  form ; 
one  form  causes  another,  but  the  sole  fact  is  God's  act.     We  have  had 
the  wrong  relation.     These  changing  forms  are  from  changing  relations 
only  :  there  is  no  true  actual  Being  in  them,  nothing  to  create.      All 
these  successive  things  or  events  are  changing  relations  to  one  eternal 
fact,  so  it  is  right  to  exclude  God's  act  from  them ;  but  we  do  not  see 
what  we  do,  viz.,  that  we  exclude  them  from  'Being:'  all  that  is  ex- 
cluded from  God  is  excluded  from  Being  necessarily.     We  must  alter 
our  view ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  fact  of  nature  must  think  of  that 
one  eternal  fact  and  only  that,  and  recognize  in  all  the  'real,'  all  the 
temporal,  only  changing  forms  of  this :  forms  wh  are  entities  to  us  be- 
cause the  fact  is  unknown. 

God  is  not  the  doer  of  these  entities  ;  of  these  we  are  the  supposere  j 
but  He  is  the  doer  of  the  eternal  fact  of  wh  they  are  forms.  So  we  see 
the  universe  aright,  and  never  until  so ;  when  we  recognize  the  sole  fact 
in  it  as  the  eternal  actual  Divine,  and  see  all  else  as  mere  forms  and  re- 
lations of  that.  Then  we  reconcile  science  and  religion,  see  all  as  the 
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direct  act  of  God,  all  the  chain  of  unvarying  necessity.     Remember 
how  the  forms  change  only  because  the  fact  will  not  change,  because  it 
is  and  must  be  that  one  act  of  God,  and  there  can  be  no  other,  nor 
cease  to  be  that ;  therefore  alone  it  is  that  there  is  all  this  varying 
course   of   forms.      This  proves  how  God    does   all ;  each    minutest 
detail  is  because  that  one  act  of  God  is,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

So     how    earnestly,     seriously,    and    spiritually,     we     should 
regard  all  the  least  details  of  this  physical,  recognizing  in  every  one 
but  a  form  of  the  eternal  fact,  or  act  of  God ;  looking  through  the  form, 
using  it  aright,  recognizing  what  it  is.     The  thing  itself,  the  form, 
that  wh  is  in  time  and  space  is  nothing ;  that  indeed  is  trifling  and  in- 
significant ;  but  the  fact  by  virtue  of  wh  alone  it  is  to  us,  that  is  infi- 
nite.     Surely  this  is  the  way,  the  only  way,  to  fill  life  with  God  and 
truth.     Thinking  thus  may  we  not  say  that  even  eating  is  a  spiritual 
fact ;  that  the  fact  wh  we,  not  perceiving,  regard  as  eating,  is  spiritual? 
Nor  can  he  eat  or  drink  aright  who  does  not  see  it  so.      Here  is  the 
meaning  of  '  Eating  and  drinking  to  the  glory  of  God.'      These  are 
solemn  things  that  are  around  us,  light  as  we  think  them.    What  sight 
can  be  more  sad  than  to  see  men  thus  amid  eternal  facts,  utterly  ignor- 
ing them,  and  crying  out,  '  What  shall  we  eat  ?' — making  the  form 
everything,  the  fact  nothing.     At  the  same  time  how  content  we  shd 
be  to  bear ;  how  little  moved  by  evil.     All  these  things,  every  one  of 
them,  are  that  same  fact  of  God's  eternal  love ;  not  one  of  them  is  any 
thing  less  or  anything  besides ;  only  so  many  different  forms  of  that. 
If  we  had  not  the  forms  there  were  not  the  fact,  the  forms  must  be 
only  because  the  fact  is.     This  is  the  reason  of  sin  and  sorrow  and  trial, 
and  everything  that  we  would  so  fain  be  free  from,  that  the  fact  of 
God's  love  is  and  cannot  fail  to  be  ;  because  His  faithfulness  fails  not. 
And  as  for  why  these  forms  are,  that  too  is  not  a  hard  question.     We 
could  not  tell  before  what  they  must  be,  but  afterwards  we  may  know. 
We  may  know  by  what  they  are,  what  was  the  necessity.    Infinite  love 
is  that  to  each  wh  he  himself  demands  it  to  be — fire  to  the  evil,  to  the 
'not.'     We   may  know  well  enough  why  it  is  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
loss ;  in  this  there  is  no  mystery,  the  cause  of  that  form  is  not  far  to 
seek.     That  love   must  be  sorrow  and   a  fiery  trial  to  us,  we  know 
that  well  enough  :  that  should  not  try  our  faith.     What  else  can  it  be 
to  such  as  we  are :  if  it  were  all  gladness  and  no  rebuke,  then  we 
might  doubt  indeed. 

It  is  amusing,  how  with  all  our  science  and  triumph  of  common 
sense,  Mysticism  is  not  put  down ;  here  it  appears  again  in  its  extremest 
form.     The  cure  for  it  has  not  been  found  yet.     Nay,  it  is  clear  that 
Science  cannot  put  a  stop  to  it ;  science  only  feeds  it.     For  see  how 
these  mystics  have  been  the  very  men  who  have  had  the  largest  grasp 
of  science,  have  done  most  in  it.     Not  to  speak  of  Moses,  passing  by 
Plato  also,  let  us  come  to  modern  times — look  at  Swedenborg  and  New- 
ton.    It  is  clear  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  prosecution 
of  science  for  the  cure  of  this  disorder  of  the  intellect,  if  it  be  one.  As 
science  grows,  so  does  that  tendency,  that  conviction,  gain  increasing 
power.     Nay,  it  allies  itself  to  Science,  rests  itself  upon  it,  turns  to  its 
own  use  the  meuns  brought  for  its  destruction  :  it  urges  on  to  perfect 
fulfilment  all  those  discoveries  and  tendencies  wh  are  announced  as  its 
destruction. 
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Think  how  the  mystics  are  the  dynamical  men :  men  who  ask  why. 
[See  Newton  especially.     This  is  their  character.     The  mere  laying  out 
of  phna  in  order  does  not  satisfy  them ;  they  insist  on  the  knowledge 
of  causes.     Hence  they  discover  the  physical  causes  ;  and  hence  too 
they  see  the  physical  as  efflux  and  effect  from  the  actual,  wh  is  their 
mysticism,  especially  so  called.     It  is  one  tendency,  one  faculty,  that 
makes  them  discoverers  in  science,  and  mystics.     They  shew  causes  ; 
they  cannot  rest  in  appearances  but  must  go  to  fact ;  that  is  all.     Find 
the  fact  of  the  physical,  and  we  have  the  actual,  the  absolnte :  this  is 
what  they  do.     They  apply  practically  Comtc's  principle,  that  the  in- 
tellect has  to  do  only  with  relations ;  so  in  regarding  the  fact  they  go 
constantly  to  that  wh  is  not  in  the  intellect — 'to  the  actual.     This  is 
the  fact  to  them,  and  necessarily  they  see  the  physical  as  an  '  appear- 
ance '  flowing  from  that ;  as  indeed  Positivism  shows  it  cannot  be  any- 
thing else.  For  the  fact  that  the  intellect  cannot  deal  witht  he  absolute, 
by  no  means  shows  that  we  are  cut  off  from  it,  it  only  shows  that  we 
cannot  intellectually  know  it ;  but  we  have  other  faculties,  other  Being 
and  nature  besides  the  intellect,  wh  Comte  seems  to  forget  in  this  con- 
nection, tho'  he  fully  recognizes  them  in  others ;  as  where  he  shows, 
e.  g.,  the  inferiority  and  subordination  of  the  intellectual  to  the  moral. 
Comte  is,  in  truth,  a  mystic  himself;  only  stunted  ;  if  he  had  carried 
out  this  last  idea  of  his  ho  would  have  had  a  lofty  place  among  them. 

The  mystics  are  precisely  interpreters  :  they  show  the  phna  necessary 
and  also  they  show  the  fact.     The  non-mystics,  the  men  of  talent  or 
theory,  do  not,  in  truth,  seek  causes  at  all  in  any  genuine  sense.     They 
virtually  say  of  the  phn,  it  is  'because  it  is.'     This  is  the  sum  of  it, 
tho'  of  course  they  put  it  under  a  pretence  of  cause  ;  all  these  ultimate 
inherent  properties  of  matter  or  things,  are  nothing  but  this.     As  for 
saying,  G-od  made  them  so  because  He  chose,  this  is  truly  an  irreverent 
thought.  It  no  more  applies  to  them  than  to  any  other  physical  fact  or 
process  to  wh  superstition  might  assign  it ;  yet  the  feeling  that  there 
must  be  an  ultimate  of  wh  this  is  true,  is  a  wise  one :  why  does  it  not 
lead  men  to  see  the  eternal  fact  which  alone  truly  is. 

Those  err  who  try  to  show  the  actual  as  intellectual,  or  within  the 
intellectual  sphere ;  it  is  this  that  Comte  deprecates,  though  he  speaks 
otherwise  ;  those  men  necessarily  put  entities  for  the  fact.  Nothing,  e.g., 
can  be  more  amusing  than  the  quiet  way  in  wh  Science  erects  itself  upon 
that  metaphysical  entity  of  'matter.'  It  says,  'assuming  this  hypoth- 
sis,  these  relations  are  demonstrable.'  (!)  And  see  how  it  is  obliged  to 
give  up  all  power  in  common  sense  and  reason  to  know  what  must  be ; 
how  all  her  positions  are  merely  empirical.  This  must  be  from  the  way 
in  wh  the  thing  is  regarded,  the  subjective  as  objective.  In  astronomy, 
when  we  know  the  fact,  i.  e.  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  we  can  de- 
monstrate the  appearances,  a  priori ;  but  those  cycles  and  epicycles 
.  must  have  been  merely  empirical  for  ever.  So  when  we  put  the  inertia 
aright  we  can  see  how  all  must  be;  not  only  the  phna  from  the  fact,  but 
the  fact  itself :  but  without  this,  the  phna  and  hypotheses  made  to  match 
wd  remain  for  ever  merely  empirical ;  we  could  never  see  why  and  how 
they  must  be. 

Does  not  the  intellect  itself  necessarily  come  out  of  not-knowing ;  it 
implies  ignorance  ;  for  clearly  omniscience  excludes  it.     An  ignorant 
Being,  i.  e.  ignorant  of  fact,  must  be  intellectual ;  learning,  i.  e.;  pur- 
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suing  knowledge,  even  as  an  unhappy  Being  must  be   pursuing  happi- 
ness.    And  see  how  in  the  intellectual  also  we  at  first  perceive  the  forms 
as  if  they  were  the  facts.     By  the  conception  therefore  of  the  case,  man 
is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  the  actual  or  absolute,  so  he  necessarily  puts  hy- 
pothesis (or  entity)  for  fact ;  and  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  way 
as  is  necessary  to  exclude  his  ignorance  or  make  him  know  the  fact. 
He  tries  every  possible  series  of  conceptions  first.     This  shows  why  our 
science  has  arisen  just  to  this  point :  it  is  according  to  the  power  wanted 
to  remove  the  ignorance.  So  being  ignorant  of  fact  we  necessarily  perceive 
entities  and  infer  hypotheses ;  necessarily  there  is  our  perception  and 
intellectual  life;  i.e. seeing  the  fact  to  be,  as  it  clearly  must  be,  not  intel- 
lectual but  actual.  Seeing  this  gives  us  a  grasp  of  the  whole — how  igno- 
rance of  that  '  actual '  fact,  i.  e.  '  actual  ignorance,'  must  constitute  just 
such  sensational,  intellectual  Being.     This  is  much  confirmed  by  Comte's 
view  of  our  only  having  knowledge  of  the  relative. 

In  defining  the  spiritual  the  best  word  is  the  '  actual,'  that  wh  is  not 
inert,  wh  is  truly  active ;  but  clearly  this  must  include  what  we  call 
moral.  Moral  is  from  the  actual  by  a  'not';  we  are  moral  Beings  because 
dead.  Here  again  is  our  putting  'not'  for  fact;  again  our  idea  of  actual 
as  arbitrary.  I  mean  love  in  that  sense  of  true  Being  wh  excludes  ar- 
bitrariness ;  when  this  is  seen  the  idea  loses  its  difficulty  that  the  true 
Being  is  higher  than  the  personal,  but  never  till  then.  The  spiritual 
universe  cannot  be  conceived  as  we  try  to  think  of  it,  with  our  'not'  in 
it ;  of  arbitrary  persons,  &c.  Only  let  us  see  that  this  true  Being  is  not 
less  but  greater  than  the  personal ;  that  it  is  arrived  at  not  by  denying 
but  by  afiirming,  i.  e.  by  denying  or  excluding  the  negation  which  con- 
stitutes the  personal. 

Man  only  needs  to  know  that  the  fact  of  these  things  that  he  loves  is 
God,  and  he  is  redeemed.     These  passions  have  for  their  object,  God — 
the  fact ;  this  is  proved  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  not  being 
contented.     We  seek  for  God,  else  we  shd  be  contented  by  what  we  get. 
Because  we  love  God,  i.  e.  because  man's  love  is  of  God,  and  we  do  not 
know,   i.  e.  do    not   see    the   fact,    we   go    to    such    excess,    run   so 
into  sin.     "We  go  ever  on  and  on,  and  must,  till  we  find  what  we  seek. 
Man's  soul  thirsts  for  God.     All  his  passions  are  the  heaving  of  his 
soul  beneath  that  Infinite  Beauty ;  he  cannot  be  content  until  he  has 
found  Him. 

I  grant  that  I  make  some  demand  upon  men  for  an  effort  of  concep- 
tion, but  not  in  itself  a  great  one  nor  comparable  for  difficulty  with 
innumerable  separate  demands  that  are  made  upon  them  by  received 
and  admitted  science.      Kot  to  mention  those  of  a  real  matter,  time, 
space,  &c.,  the  ordinary  ideas,  look  at  those   postulated  at  the  very 
outset  of  mathematics,  and  again  those  wh  meet  us  in  its  higher 
branches,  ever  accumulating.     See  gravitation  again  ;  all  matter  inher- 
ently attracting  and  attracting  at  a  distance.      All,  I  say,  put  together 
presents  not  a  sum  total  of  difficulty  equal  to  this.  One  way  is  to  getthe 
general  conception  of  each  view,  apart  from  details  :  on  one  side  our  re- 
ceived ideas  about  matter  and  its  laws,  and  mind  as  related  to  it ;  and 
spiritual  Beings  as  it  were  interspersed,  and  God  the  infinite  apart  yet 
comprehending  it ;  and  everlasting  duration  for  eternity,  and  thinking 
by  the  brain,  and  perception  by  virtue  of  action  on  us  of  material 
things  ;  and  inertia  as  existing  in  the  universe,  &c.    And  on  the  other, 
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look  at  this  general  conception  :  the  infinite  love,  or  Being,  loving,  i.e. 
limiting  Himself ;  so  a  relative  not  necessarily  to  be  conceived  (i.  e.  to 
intellect);  and  this  one  conception  applied  over  and  over  again,  the  clue 
to  all.  We  are  not  speaking  of  truth  now,  but  of  difficulty  :  wh  is 
hardest  to  think  of  reasonably  ?  or,  more  in  detail,  wh  is  easiest  to  the 
conception — inertia  without  us,  and  all  these  hypotheses  of  science ;  or 
inertia,  i.e.  ignorance  of  ours,  from  wh  we  see  that  they  must  follow  by 
our  most  familiar  observation  ? 

The  one  general  conception  wh  suffices  for  all  actualism  is  that  of 
the  'not'  or  minus,  wh  is  in  the  abstract  so  simple ;  but  granting  this 
difficult,  it  is  the  sole  difficulty,  and  indeed  the  other  science  demands 
it  not  the  less  :  who  can  study  mathematics  without  it  ?  and  that  con- 
ception wh  suffices  for  mathematics  suffices  and  more  than  suffices  here. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  I  only  affirm  an  ignorance,  and  no  other 
'not.'     The  material  science  it  is  that  affirms  'nots,'  as  inertia,  e.  g. 
And  with  regard  to  that  conception  of  the  'not,'  I  see  that  the  great 
difficulty  is  that  its  simplicity  is  not  seen ;  nothing  more  is  meant  than 
what  all  men  are  most  familiar  with  in  their  continual  thoughts  and 
momentary  observation  — It  is  always  to  be  remembered  what  we  ought 
to  think  is  not  the  truth  but  the  right  opinion  for  us,  that  by  wh  the 
truth  shall  be  best  revealed. 

This  is  the  point — what  is  asserted  in  the  Bible  as  man's  death : 
that  this  sensational,  conscious,  personal,  getting,  selfish(and  necessarily 
so)  existence,  is  not  man's  true  Being,  but  '  entity  ' — that  wh  is  from, 
man's  ignorance[and  so  being  in  time,therefore,  there  is  succession:  thia 
human  race  is  not  many  true  men  but  many  forms  of  one  humanity]. 
The  difficulty  here  seems  to  arise  from  this  '  consciousness,'  but  in 
truth  all  nature  is  full  of  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.      The 
'entity'  ever  is  lor  the  sake  of  the  fact  being  where  it  was  not;  where 
the  fact  is  there  the  entity  is  excluded  and  ceases. 

How  perfectly  that  idea  of  '  ignorance '  meets  the  case.     Especially 
how  it  accounts  for  the  entities,  wh  is  the  great  problem.     In  the  way 
we  know  so  well,  intellectually,  ignorance  of  fact  makes  us  necessarily 
suppose,  perceive  indeed,  that  wh  does  not  truly  exist :  the  key  to  all 
is  here.     The  one  fact  of  our  ignorance  is  enough.    This  has  been  over- 
looked, therefore  all  this  unintelligible  mystery.     To  see  false  ideas  as 
entities  from  ignorance  is  such  an  unfailing,  all-reconciling  view,  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  to  withstand  it.     See  how  it  applies  to  the 
epicycles  in  astronomy,  e.g.     Think  too  in  respect  to  vice,  of  all  sorts ; 
now  this  is  the  point  of  it:  that  the  man  can  see  or  regard  in  all  things 
nothing  but  just  that  one  gratification  :  he  overlooks  entirely  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  of  nature — is  ignorant. 

I  have  an  excellent  aid  from  Bacon  himself,  in  that  '  Idola  Tribus ;' 
of  man  supposing  a  'greater  uniformity,'  &c.      The  truth  of  this  is 
simply  that  man  puts  entities  for  the  fact,  wh  means  merely  that  he  is 
ignorant,  for  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  ignorance.     Man's  ignorance 
is  no  postulate,  it  is  known  and  certain.     Now  from  this  it  necessarily 
arises  that  he  puts  entities  for  fact  in  the  process  of  knowing  ;  from 
this  the  whole  history  of  man  may  be  seen.  In  particular  man  supposes 
of  the  entities  an  uniformity,  a  oneness,  that  is  true  only  of  the  fact. 

In   point   of    experience,     however,   the   uniformities    discovered 
in  nature  are  greater  and  more  perfect  than  those  supposed  by  man, 
only  they  are  of  a  different  sort.     Man's  error  is  not  to  look  for  uni- 
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fonnity,  without  wh  there  would  never  have  been  any  science,  but  to 
look  for  it  in  a  wrong  way  ;  in  entities  or  forms  instead  of  in  facts. 
Think  too  of  the  use  of  that  word  '  fact '  in  reference  to  material  things 
or  processes ;  how  they  have  the  name  because  uniting  many  into  one, 
how  they  are  relatively  the  fact  to  other  things  as  forms  of  them,  but 
only  relatively  so.    And  lastly  about  the  one  fact  of  the  physical — 'pas- 
sion in  direction  of  least  resistance;'  how  it  is  absolute  and  one,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  physical  fact,  but  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  true  actual 
fact ;  it  is  only  love  with  the  'act'  left  out. 

For  an  instance    of  greater  uniformity  in  nature  than  man  ever  sup- 
posed, see  emphatically  life — the  vital  forms :  so  large  a  part  of  all  the 
animal  kingdom  made  on  one  type,  according  to  recognized  doctrine. 
Clearly  man's  error  here  is  not  in  supposing  uniformity,  in  wh  he  does 
not  go  to  excess  but  altogether  falls  short,  and  has  to  learn  that  there 
is  more  uniformity  than  he  thinks ;  but  in  supposing  it  where  it  is  not, 
of  a  wrong  sort ;  an  uniformity  of  phenomena,  superficial  instead  of 
deep.     The  instinct  is  most  wise,  right,  and  necessary.     Bacon  is  more 
wrong  than  those  whom  he  seeks  to  correct ;  we  only  need  to  recognize 
the  ignorance.     It  is  man's  not  knowing  the  fact  makes  him  suppose 
uniformity  where  it  is  not.       Unifying  the  form,  dealing  with  that  wh 
is  not  the  fact,  as  if  it  were — it  is  all  in  this. 

This  is  the  hard  thing,  the  difficulty  to  see ;  that  this  physical  is  not 
true  Being,  but  negation.     All  turns  upon  this  ;  our  religion  will  not 
do  without  it.     The  Bible  cannot  be  understood  otherwise,  Christianity 
is  framed  altogether  on  that  conception,  and  the  miserable  distortion 
of  our  religion  comes  from  the  attempt  to  reconcile  it  to  the  contrary. 
How  shall  we  put  it  ?     Think  of  astronomy :  we  say  there  is  not  truly 
any  motion  of  the  sun ;  but  then  we  see  it — this  proves  that  we  are 
moving.     So  there  is  no  inert,  no  physical,  universe ;  the  universe  is 
actual,  spiritual,  that  we  perceive  it  inert  proves  our  inertia.     This 
physical  is  so  important  to  us,  it  is  the  fact  as  we  say  of  our  present 
state,  we  must  regard  it.  This  is  our  '  death ;'  this  relation  of  the  phy 
sical  to  us,  this  necessary  regard  to  it.     If  we  could  only  see  it  so  all 
were  right.     It  is  darkness  :  now  darkness  is  real,  is  most  important  to 
us  in  many  ways  ;  yet  is  it  only  negation :  we  must  see  the  physical 
so.  Darkness  is  so  much  to  us  because  it  is  negation  of  light,  to  wh  we 
are  organized  and  related.     Here  is  the  parallel  :  this  physical  is  nega- 
tion of  the  actual,  and  that  is  all  that  it  is;  a  mere  not-actual,as  darkness 
is  mere  not-light.     Yet  it   is  the  fact  to  us  because  of  our  relation  to, 
our  organization  for,  the  actual.     A  mere  negation  is  nothing,  has  no 
effect,  unless  there  be  a  relation  of  the  Being  affected  by  it  to  that  of 
wh  it  is  a  negation.     So  it  is  that  the  negation  of  the  actual  is  fact  to 
us,  because  of  our  essential  relation  to  the  actual.     Here  again  remem- 
ber, the  darkness  is  not  external  to  us,  but  we  are  blind:  only  internal, 
yet  practically  the  same.     This  is  what  we  have  to  learn,  that  the 
darkness   is   only   from   our   not-seeing.       Our   eyes    have   to   be 
opened. 

We,  regarding  the  physical  as  truly  being  and  acting  accordingly, 
are  just  as  a  man  who  acts  upon  the  assumption  that  the  sun  is  moving. 
Of  course  he  cannot  know  anything ;  all  the  advantages  of  astronomy 
are  forbidden  him. 

It  is  only  when  we  (not  knowing  the  fact)  look  into  and  examine  the 
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phenomenon,  accurately  and  for  scientific  purposes,  to  see  how  it  can 
be  best  'represented,'    that  we  construct  such  hypotheses  or  (intel- 
lectual) 'entities,'  as  are  in  our  science  now,  and  as  are  so  well  seen  in 
the  epicycles  wh  arise  out  of  such  accurate  observation  of  the  heavenly 
motions.     The  scientifically  ignorant  man  knows  nothing  of  them  ;  he 
sees  the  material  things  in  the  general,  just  as  he  sees  the  heavens 
moving  in  general  round  the  earth.     Here  surely  is  the  reason  of  the 
scientific  impulse  :  if  content  with  this  general  impression  man  would 
never  know  the  fact ;  it  is  the  accurate  observation,  by  production  of 
such  hypotheses,  seen  then  to  be  certainly  false,  that  shows  him  his  ig- 
norance, or  makes  him  know  the  fact.  He  thinking  while  making  these 
hypotheses  (and  necessarily  so)  that  he  is  attaining  the  fact,  puts  them 
as  the  fact,  and  hence  the  strife  in  giving  them  up.     Here  is  the  re- 
presentation of  man's  sin  and  redemption  ;  his  pursuit  of  happiness,  his 
passions  and  their  results,  are  the  hypotheses  resulting  from  such  '  ob- 
servation.'    He  thinks  he  is  attaining,  dealing  with,  the  fact;  and  only 
learns  by  the  results,  wh  are  so  illogical  and  bad,  that  he  he  has  not 
known  the  fact.     Here  is   the  strife  and  difficulty,  to  give  up  and  ad- 
mit to  be  mere   delusions  what  he  has  held  to  be  the  fact,  the  love. 
This  is  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  physical  not  to  be;  i.e.  of  abandoning 
hypotheses. 

The  view  wh  assigns  the  doing  of  certain  physical  things  to  God, 
imparting  original  properties,  moving  planete,  &c.,  is  no  more  to  be 
tolerated  than  any  other  mode  of  making  God  physical.     The  essence 
of  idolatry  is  in  it,  wh  is  a  limitation  of  God,  as  it  were  ;  a  denying 
Him  to  be  Jehovah  (or  Being).     '  God  does  some  things  directly,'  &c.; 
i.  e.  there  are  some  things  wh  God  does  not  do,  wh  He  is  not.     Both 
make  Him  physical,  physical  in  Being  or  in  action  are  of  no  difference, 
in  any  respect,  save  that  the  one  is  more  readily  apprehended  by  us 
than  the  other  as  a  misconception  ;  and  so  the  latter  outlasts  the 
former,  but  with  no  better  claim  or  reason.     Doubtless  idolaters  made 
images,  and  thought  of  God  as  bodily,  for  the  very  same  reason  as  we 
we  think  of  Him  as  doing  physical,  material,  things ;  viz.,  to  realize 
Him  better,  that  He  might  not  be  so  far  from  them.      We  have  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  denying  the  materialness  of  God  was  felt  by  the 
nations  of  old  as  equivalent  to  atheism.     They  could  not  receive  omni- 
presence any  more  than  we  can  receive  omni-action ;  and  observe  the 
identity  of  reason:  if  God  be  omni-present,  He  is  present  no  where  as 
bodily ;  so  if  God  be  omni-active,  omni-agent,  He  does  nothing  as  phy- 
sical.    We  must  give  up  this  as  our  fathers,  the  idolaters,  gave  up  the 
other ;  in  short,  we  must  give  up  the  material  (physical  inert)  as  true 
Being,  and  see  that  all  that  truly  is,  or  is  actually  done,  is  spiritual ; 
that  there  is  no  fact,  no  action  for  God  to  do  in  this  physical,  but  only 
a  not-pcrception  of  the  actual  on  our  part.     God  does  nothing  that  is 
physical  [the  miracles  are  not  only  preserved  here,  but  surely  are  great- 
ly enlightened?]     Our  perception  of  the  physical  is  that  wh  the  actual 
is  to  us  by  our  ignorance  (or  non-perception). 

I  make  full  admission  of  the  moral  excellence  and  Tightness  of  these 
views  during  our  ignorance ;   I  reverence  them  and  the  men  who  have 
clung  to  them.     Speaking  of  the  moral  history  of  man  I  would  do 
the  full  justice,  but  now  I  speak  of  truth  and  reason,  wh  is  quite  un- 
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other  matter.     And  also,  doing  justice  to  those  views,  I  should  claim 
justice  for  idolatry  also.      I  doubt  not  men  have  loved  and  worshipped 
God  under  idolatry,  who  would  not  (and  could  not  with  the  knowledge 
they  had)  have  done  it  any  other  way :  the  denial  of  idols  to  whom 
would  have  been  atheism.     As  we  find  respecting  our  materially-acting 
God.     Is  it  not  strange  that  we  should  make  such  a  distinction  between 
material-being  and  material-acting.     We  have  to  learn  that  Being  and 
acting  are  one.      There  is  nothing  at  all  that  God  does  not  do,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.     I  grant  there  is  much  we  cannot  so  consider,  but 
this  is  the  point  and  good  of  the  argument.   All  that  appears  to  us,  and 
must  be  considered  as,  not  strictly  done  by  God(i.e.  all  that  is  in  cause 
and  effect)  is  the  result  af  our  not-seeing,  our  ignorance.  It  is  not  done 
by  God  because  it  is  not  the  actual  fact,  but  the  only  fact  in  it  is  that 
wh  is  done  by  God. 

How  self-evident  it  is  to  derive  all  the  phenomenal  from  the  actual; 
to  refer  all  to  it,  i.  e.  to   the  spiritual,  the   moral ;  making  that  the 
standard  and  source,  as  of  course  it  must  be.     To  see  all  by  our  nega- 
tive relation  to  Being,  to  the  actual.     How  natural  and  simple,  that 
the  clue  to  all  these  intellectual  questions  (profound  mysteries  as  they 
are  to  the  intellect  alone)  of  matter,  space,  time,  causation,  shd  be  in 
the  moral,  the  actual  true  Being  of  man,  the  love  wh  we  know,  but  wh 
hitherto  we  have  excluded  from  all  consideration  in  relation  to  his  mental 
and  bodily  existence.  How  simple,  indeed  how  necessary,  to  put  that  as 
the  fact,  and  trace  all  other  from  it.     All  must  agree  that  the  true 
Being  must  be  active,  not  inert ;  in  this  all  is  conceded,  for  that  there 
is  some  inert,  or  inert  in  some  respects  and  as  to  us,  none  can  deny. 
The  question  is  to  trace  this  inert  from  the  actual.     There  is  no  stop- 
ping short  of  actualism. 

Think  what  a  simple  doctrine  it  is  :  remember  our  ignorance — that  is 
all.     This  solves  all  mysteries,  for  this  actual  ig-norance,  the  inertia  or 
death,  is  no  novelty :  it  has  been  ignored,  but  is  not  unknown  ;  or  may 
we  not  say  that  the  needful  thing  is  for  men  to  know  that  they  are 
ignorant  ?  Is  not  this  the  one  thing  wh  constitutes  all  advance,  all  dis- 
covery of  fact  is  men  learning  that  they  have  been  ignorant.  For  this  all 
error  is,  so  for  this  is  all  perception  of  the  material,  all  sin.  Repentance 
is  learning  that  we  have  been  ignorant.     It  is  revealing  the  fact ;  we 
perceive  there  is  an  actual  wh  we  have  not  known.  This  is  why  repent- 
ance is  ever  and  necessarily  the  beginning  of  new  life  :  repentance  is 
interpretation. — This  actual  ignorance  is  no  difficulty  ;  it  is  known  ;  it 
is  illustrated  all  through  the  physical.     And  again  with  respect  to  that 
of  wh  this  actual  ignorance  is  the  not  knowing,  that  is  no  difficulty, 
also ;  it  is  simple  enough.     It  is  not  necessary  to  say  it  is  love,  it  is 
God,  though  these  are  the  words  wh  perhaps  best  serve ;  it  is  the  true 
actual  Being,  that  absolute  of  wh  the  intellect  necessarily  cannot  take 
cognizance ;  therefore,  of  course,  we  cannot  clearly  define  it ;  it  is  that 
actual  Being  wh  we  know  actually,  wh  is  in  us  when  we  love,  wh  is 
not  in  us  when  we  are  the  slaves  of  passion  ;  it  is  that  with  wh  the 
conscience  is  conversant.     How  plain  it  is  that  we  are  ignorant  of  this. 
This  Comte  asserts  so,  only  he  puts  it  wrong  ;  speaking  as  if  the  im- 
possibility of  the  intellect  to  grasp  it — wh  is  merely  the  fact  of  its 
being  inert,  or  from  the  actual  ignorance  itself — were  the  ignorance. 
The  ignorance  is  that  wh   constitutes  us  personal,  causes  that  entity  of 
th«  « I '  to  be. 
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But  see  what  follows  from  this  :  that  this  state  of  negation  of  ours 
is  not  our  true,  right,  natural  state  ;  we  see  inertia  in  nature  as  a  blind 
man  sees  darkness.     Being  born  blind  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  so ; 
we  think  we  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen ;  this  is  our  contentment.     This 
negation  in  us  is  loss,  fall,  death.     We  are  thus  blind,  because  we  were 
'made'  to  see ;  only  he  whose  natural  state  is  seeing  can  be  blind. 
Think  of  the  proof  here  of  that  state  wh  constitutes  us  physical  being 
a  depraved  fallen  state ;  the  two  steps  are,  first,  that  the  'not'  is  in  us ; 
second,  that  it  is  a  'not*  of  that  wh  we  are  related  to.     A  man  with  per- 
fect eyes  of  course  does  not  see  when  darkness  is  around  him  ;  but  a 
man  who  in  the  light  does  not  see,  is  proved  thereby  to  be  diseased  and 
blind.     This  is  our  case :  we  are  in  darkness  in  the  midst  of  light,  and 
do  not  even  know  that  we  are  so ;  as  one  born  blind  would  only  find 
out  that  he  was  blind  by  the  evil  results  of  his  infirmity.      Is  it  not  so 
•we  do  by  sin  find  out  that  we  do  not  see  the  world  as  it  truly  is  ?  And 
may  we  not  think  again  of  man  as  being  taken  care  of  by  the  '  Elohim,' 
even  as  a  child  born  blind  is  by  us,  to  guard  him  from  else  inevitable 
calamities  to  wh  his  ignorance,  his  not  seeing,  would  expose  him  ?  May 
it  not  be  in  some  way  so,  that  we  are  in  this  world,  perceived  as  ma- 
terial, amid  such  forms  ?     Is  there  not  a  suitability  to  us  as  ignorant  or 
not-seeing;care  for  us  as  blind;  as  if  our  state  were  not  merely  a  not-seeing 
the  spiritual ;  but  a  care  and  appropriate  condition  for  the  not-seeing  ? 
Will  this  help  us  to  see  why  there  are  such  forms  in  the  physical  ? 
This  too  we  must  see  as  part  of  the  physical  necessity,  even  as  all  the 
rest ;  it  is  so  such  love  is  seen.     How  exactly  suited  this  world  is  to 
us — the  means  of  our  redemption.      Think  how  Adam  is  described  as 
in  the  world,  with  all  the   animals  too  before  the  fall ;  but  then  in 
Eden:  besides  his  death,  he  was  driven  out  of  Eden,  and  the  ground 
was  cursed  ;  surely  there  was  some  change  without  also ;  a  change  suit- 
ing it  to  him.     This  surely  is  partly  presented  in  that  feeling  men  have 
respecting  the  '  blessing  of  labor.'     How  comes  this  necessity  of  exert- 
ing force  upon  nature,  from  the  death  ?     One  sees  this  surely  in  the  re- 
lation to  space  and  to  force;  by  the  inertia  clearly  necessity  for  labor 
arises. 

Color. — I  thought,  is  my  eye  for  color  sufficiently  defective  that  I  shd 
find  out  what  it  is  :  for  see,  it  is  not  by  appreciating   things  as  they 
affect  us,  not  by  a  personal  sensational  view,  that  we  come  to  know 
them  ;  but  by  examining  them  as  they  are  in  themselves,  tracing  vhat 
they  are,  how  they  arise,  &c.,  quite  apart  from  the  general  effect  on  us 
[as  in  respect  to  form,  finding  it  to  be  least  resistance].     This  defective 
observation,  the  not-perception,  surely  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  power  of 
genius.   An  accurate  observation,  filling  the  mind  with  phenomena,  pre- 
vents interpretation,  the  phenomenon  must  be  unimportant  to  it  or  it 
cannot  look  beyond  it  and  see  the  fact,  cannot  interpret ;  just  as  the 
vegetative  action  of  the  plant  prevents  its  being  functional.     K"ow  with 
regard  to  color  :  does  not  the  essence  of  it,  its  relation  to  us,  the  beauty, 
lie  in  this — that  it  is  by  a  notl  in  other  words  that  it  is  by  a.  giving  self. 
Here  is  a  relation  to  form,  vh  is  just  that ;  a  giving  self  to  '  not ;'  a 
partial  'not;'  so  color  is  a  partial  not-light.     This  struck  me  looking  at 
the  sky  in  a  glow  after  sunset.     The  difference  between  that  glorious 
color  and  the  colorless  light  is  simply  that  there  a  partial  vot  of  that 
light — i.e.  it  has  given  itself.    Darkness  of  course  is  not  light,  and  that 
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is   not  beauty  but  evil ;   just  as  no  form  is  mere  space ;    but  this 
is  not  the  'not'  or  giving  self,  in  relation  to  light ;  it  is  a  different  con- 
ception altogether.     So  again  in  mere  light  and  shade,  a  pencil  draw- 
ing, there  is  beauty  of  form  alone,  not  of  light  at  all ;  that  arises  only 
from  partial  'not'  or  giving  self  of  light. — Why  there  are  such  colors  is 
surely  a  branch  of  the  same  question  as  why  such  things,  such  forms, 
such  sensations,  or  passions. 

The  infinite  mystery  in  form  means  Love ;  and  there  is  the  same 
mystery  in  color — love  is  to  be  seen  in  it  too.     Is  not  the  -way  to  see 
this  to  find  out  what  the  colors  are  in  themselves,  and  how  and  why ; 
not  regarding  them  as  what  they  are  to  us,  so  disconnected  and  arbi- 
trary as  it  were  ;  just  as  one  wd  never  have  seen  that  form  was  love  by 
regarding  round  and  square  and  spiral,  and  so  on.    We  must  take  a  dif- 
ferent, less  personal,  less  sensational  view.     Surely  an  entirely  new  re- 
velation of  Nature  is  contained  in  color. 

By  all  things  God  seeks  to  teach  us  just  that  very  thing  that  we  will 
not  learn  :  that  these  enjoyments,  advantages  and  '  gettings  '  of  physical 
things  are  of  no  consequence,  no  true  importance.     It  is  our  '  death ' 
that  we  cannot  see  that ;  we  are  not  redeemed  till  we  do.     This  is  our 
damnation  ;  and  see  how  we  put  it  into  our  religion  itself.  That '  future 
misery '  is  not  in  the  Bible,  it  is  imported  from  philosophy.     True,  it 
is  in  the  English  Bible  ;  the  false  science  has  infected  the  translation  as 
it  must  have  done.  It  must  represent  the  opinions  of  the  translators;  it 
were  unhuman  if  it  had  not  been  so. 

Here  too  we  see  the  true  use  and  meaning  of  our  material  science  and 
philosophy.  It  exists,  not  for  the  material  ends  wh  we  regard,  these 
are  baits  and  illusions  rather ;  but  that  we  may  know  Nature — know  it 
to  be  love,  which  we  can  do  only  by  such  investigations  of  her  as  ours. 
Just  as  man  fell,  not  that  he  might  enjoy  himself  but  that  he  might  be 
redeemed.  We  study  the  material  so,  the  phenomenal,  only  that  we 
may  learn  the  fact,  and  that  the  phn  truly  is  not  at  all.  It  answers  to 
astronomers  studying  so  the  phna  of  the  heavens,  only  that  so  they  might 
learn  the  fact;  to  exclude  the  material  by  studying  it,  as  to  exclude  the 
motions  by  studying  them.  And  these  material  ends  wh  we  regard  are 
like  those  advantages  of  foretelling  eclipses,  &c.,  which  the  epicycle- 
astronomy  afforded.  Yet  see  how  only  the  true  astronomy  is  truly  fer- 
tile in  valuable  results :  just  so  only  an  actual  Science  will  yield  fruits 
worth  true  regard. 

We  are  led  to  pursue  material  Science,  its  true  end  and  purpose  being 
something  entirely  unperceived  by  us,  by  means  of  certain  gratifications 
and  pleasures  wh  the  process  itself  affords  us ;  by  these  we  are  led  on 
blindly,  just  as  a  bird  is  in  building  its  nest.     These  material  advant- 
ages, of  wh  we  make  so  much,  are  the  '  sensations,'  the  stimuli,  which 
lead  us  to  construct  a  science  the  end  of  wh  is  wholly  subordinate  to 
the  actual  or  spiritual.     It  is  true  they  are  the  things  to  us,  and  it  seems 
ridiculous  till  our  eyes  are  a  little  opened  to  tell  us  they  are  not.     It  is 
as  if  we  shd  tell  a  bird,  '  this  nest  is  being  made,  not  for  the  gratifica- 
tion it  affords  you,  that  is  not  its  end,  merely  one  of  the  means — but 
for  some  end  wh  you  do  not  perceive  at  all.'     This  puts  these  'material 
advantages '  in  their  right  place ;  puts  our  Science  in  its  right  place  ; 
viz.  as  just  that  subordinate  process  of  dealing  with  symbols  which  the 
mathematician  performs  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  respecting  facts. 
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He  excludes  all  consideration  of  the  facts  temporarily  in  order  to  know 
them  afterwards.     We  do  this  :  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  actual, 
hut  we  do  it  unconsciously  and  as  the  instruments  of  a  higher  power. 
Think,  however,  of  the  other  stimuli  to  Science  ;  the  true,  pure,  holy 
desires  for  truth,  hesides  these  mere  advantages. 

How  exquisitely  ludicrous  to  Beings  who  can  see  the  whole  of  our 
destiny,  of  whom  surely  there  must  be  innumerable  multitudes  (even  as 
we  men  see  about  birds  and  insects) — how  ludicrous  to  them,  if  they 
could  see  what  passed  in  our  minds,  must  be  our  self-glorification  aboc. 
our  having  now  ascertained  the  true  end  of  Science  !    Let  us  hope  they 
see  with  respect  to  us  only  as  we  with  respect  to  birds  and  insects  : 
only  the  perfect  and  beautiful  working  of  the  instinct- — wh  doubtless 
they  do. 

How  large  a  conception  opens  upon  us  again  here  with  regard  to  this 
same  principle  of  instinct.      Surely  the  fact  that  the  animals  do  not 
know  what  their  instincts  tend  to  and  are  for,  answers  to  that  ignorance 
of  ours  wh  we  see  to  be  the  one  fact  wh  solves  all  difficulties.  Thus  the 
'  angels  '  see  man  (or  men)working,  by  instinct,  a  beautiful  and  glorious 
result,  perfect  in  every  way,  an  essential  and  necessary  part  of  the  great 
whole,  but  himself  not  knowing  what  he  is  doing.     And  do  they  not 
marvel  as  to  what  makes  us  work  out  this  object  wh  we  manifestly  do 
not  know,  as  we  puzzle  ourselves  about  the  animal  instincts  ?  it  is  very 
likely  there  is  something  that  answers  well  to  this.     This  instinctive 
work  of  ours,  seen  to  be  due  to  the  actual  and  to  have  reference  to  it, 
surely  shd  shew  us  all  instinct.     It  is  not  merely  physical ;  it  all  has 
reference  to  the  actual  if  we  could  see  it.     Meantime  it  represents,   is 
image  of,  this  actual  instinct  of  ours. 

Have  we  not  a  farthur  light  respecting  Adam,  and  respecting  Na- 
ture ?     It  was  Adam's  state,  surely,  that  corresponds  to  the  state  of 
Nature  now ;  not  the  redeemed,  the  future  state  of  oneness  with  God. 
This  agrees  well  with  the  view  of  the  Fall  being  the  animal  becoming 
conscious.     Adam  was  the  highest  of  nature;  now  he  has  lost  that  life 
wh  it  has,  and  wh  he  had  with  it,  but  only  in  order  to  become  higher 
still,  to  have  the  defect  or  'not'  removed.     The   'not'  that  was  in 
Adam  still  is  in  Nature,  tho'  it  be  not  'dead  ?'  It  is  therefore  not  God, 
even  as  Adam  was  not  God.     So  as  Adam  was  in  time,  even  so  is  Nature. 
Nature  is  innocent,  even  as  Adam  was.     But  observe,  the  argument  re- 
specting the  inertia  of  Nature  being  only  our  own  remains  unaffected. 
Adam  was  not  thing-al.     Nature  is  such  as  wd  become  conscious,  moral, 
by  dying.     Is  there  not  the  unseen  life  there,  such  as  Adam's ;  but  not 
true  love! 

The  work  of  Science  is  to  disprove,  to  remove  by  examining,  the  per- 
cept, vulgar  opinion  or  hypothesis.     It  is  ever  so  in  individual  cases, 
[astronomy,  &c.],  and  in  respect  to  matter  this  is  virtually  done  by 
Science,  but  not  yet  articulately.     Think  too  how  our  Science  is  as  ab- 
stract as  any  ever  was ;  dealing  with  abstractions,  i.  e.  with  matter  and 
force,  and  by  no  means  with  'things,'  i.  e.  the  real,  which  it  asserts  are 
not.     It  is  indeed  quite  necessary  for  Science  to  be  thus  abstract,  for  it 
must  deal  with  that  wh  does  not  change  or  cease,  or  it  has  no  footing 
whatever  ;  it  could  not  possibly  work  with  the  '  real.'    This,  however, 
makes  it  as  not  actual,  and  so  necessarily  merely  hypothetical  [as  Comte 
says,  dealing  only  with  relations]  :  there  is  no  way  of  escaping  from 
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this  but  by  ceasing  to  be  abstract,  or  to  regard  Nature  as  '  material/ 
and  not  any  more  dealing  with  'things,'  "which  afford  no  basis,  but  with 
the  fact,  the  actual,  wh  like  the  abstract  is  one  and  changeless,  but  truly 
t*.       The  old  Science  is  well  vindicated :  it  was  just  as  they  said, 
that  things  wh  changed  and  passed  afforded  no  possibility  for  Science  ; 
and  we  with  all  our  railing  do  just  as  they — work  at  abstractions.  Ours 
is,  however,  a  much  juster  point  of  view ;  it  is  larger,  and  leads  to  a 
result  much  better  than  they  could  possibly  obtain.     Where  they  had 
an  abstraction  for  every  '  class '  or  kind,  we  have  only  one,  or  rather 
two,  for  all  nature.     Ours  is  a  fruitful  plan  ;  it  shows  the  fact,  the  love, 
the  actual  Nature,  wh  theirs  could  never  do. 

The  two  ideas,  That  all  that  takes  place  is  the  direct  act  of  God ;  and 
That  it  is  all  a  series  of  cause  and  effect,  appear  at  first  contradictory  ; 
.  but  surely  there  is  much  evidence  of  both,  not  to  say  proof  amply  suf- 
ficient.    Let  us  see  whether  the  contradiction  be  not  apparent  only. 
Now  in  this  enquiry  it  seems  clear  that  we  must  look  especially  at  that 
of  cause  and  effect,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  mystery.     "We  do 
not  understand  about  that :  all  sorts  of  delusions  may  be  true,  for  we 
do  not  know  what  is  in  it  and  what  is  not.     '  God's  act '  may  not  be 
thoroughly  understood,  but  certainly  it  is  less  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hensible than  cause  and  effect.     It  is  '  natural '  and  simple,  as  is  proved 
by  the  instinct  of  men  affirming  it  at  once,  whereas  they  only  come 
after  a  long  investigation  and  with  great  difficulty  and  even  reluctance, 
to  see  that  all  is  cause  and  effect.     We  therefore  examine  cause  and  ef- 
fect, and  we  find  that  it  is  one  fact  under  many  forms,  that  it  means 
indeed  change  of  form  merely,  the  fact  remaining  the  same  and  being 
one.     So  there  is  no  more  any  contradiction ;  for  God's  act  is  affirmed 
of  the  fact,  not  of  the  forms,  and  the  fact  has  precisely  that  unity  and 
unchangingness  wh  we  demand  for  the  act  of  God;  it  is  suited  to  it,  and 
the  universality  of  cause  and  effect,not  affecting  the  fact, does  not  inter- 
fere at  all.     That  we  have  imagined  the  forms  (wh  are  under  cause  and 
effect)  to  be  the  fact,  should  not  embarrass  us,  especially  as  it  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  that  we  find  ourselves  doing  this  very  thing,  and  it  is 
so  proved  by  everything  that  is  certain  that  the  forms  are  not  the  fact. 
Not  that  this  view  includes  us  among  the  forms ;  our  actions,  our  ex- 
ertion of  force,  our  sensations,  pleasure  and  pain,  our  consciousness  in  a 
word,  is   interesting ;  and  casts   and  immense  light  upon  many  moat 
mysterious  things,  but  it  is  no  difficulty. 

This  only  confirms  and  accords  with  what  we  knew  too  well  before, 
and  independently — that  this  is  not  the  true  Being  or  fact  of  man,  not 
his  existence  rightly  so  called  ;  thus  man  is  dead.     Indeed,  the  mere 
fact  of  our  putting  form  for  fact,  by  itself  sufficiently  proves  the  death. 
Here  we  see  again  the  distinction  of  causes  into  efficient  and  coexisting. 
Efficient  means  that  wh  has  relation  to  force,  or  is  formal ;  the  coexisting 
means,  not  that  wh  produces  change  in  relation  to  the  forms  as  perceived, 
but  that  wh  causes  us  to  perceive.     The  one  has  relation  to  material 
percepts,  is  their  material  action  upon  each  other ;  the  other  has  rela- 
tion to  us  as  intellectual. 

The  failure  of  Natural  Theology  is  just  this ;  that  Nature  is  not  truly 
seen.     It  is  not  God's  revelation,  as  we  see  it.     There  is  this  radical 
error  in  the  postulate,  viz.  that  we  do  know  what  Nature  is ;  whereas 
the  lesson  of  Science  is  precisely  that  we  do  not.     Our  '  not '  is  in  it. 
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It  is  forgotten  that  perception  depends  on  the  percipient,  and  that  be- 
fore we  can  safely  infer  from  that  wh  we  perceive  it  must  be  seen  that 
we  perceive  aright.  In  a  word,  Natural  Theology  is  a  priori  specula- 
tion as  to  the  actual.  It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  subjective 
truly  represents  the  actual ;  and  observe  how  it  has  been  felt  to  fail : 
all  history  proves  this. 

There  has  been  an  induction  first  of  the  intellectual   (or  abstract)  ; 
then  of  the  sensational  (or  thing-al) ;  we  want  to  have  an  induction  of 
the  actual.   Think  how  all  these  are  of  the  subjective.    Is  not  induction 
always  of  the  subjective — the  only  possible  induction  ?   Now  this  actual 
induction  reveals  to  us  negation  where  we  thought  there  was  fact.     Is 
not  this  the  result  of  all  induction,  is  it  not  emphatically  its  work,  and 
necessarily  so,  as  being  essentially  subjective  and  having  therefore  to  do 
with  that  wh  is  by  negation  ?     See  how  the  abstract  induction  (in  Plato 
especially)  resulted  just  in  this.     The  sensational  induction  clearly  re- 
sults in  showing  no  matter  ;  the  material  a  negation.     So  also  the  actual 
results  in  showing  negation,  the  not-actuality  in  man  ;  and,  introducing 
this  idea  of  not-being,  furnishes  the  key  to  all  Nature.     The  induction 
having  necessarily  to  do  with  the  subjective,  i.  e.  with  the  creatural, 
must  necessarily,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  thus  prove  to  have  to  do 
with  the  negation.     A  priori,  we  conceive  true  Being  where  it  is  not, 
[as  in  -the  creature,  as  such]  ;  induction  shows  us  that  it  is  not.  Clearly 
one  sees  this  in  respect  to  the  abstract ;  e.  g.  men  began  by  supposing 
that  there  was  true  existence  of  the  abstract,  but  the  induction  (ob- 
servation and  experiment)  ended  by  proving  that  there  was  not  any  such 
true  Being,  that  it  is  from  us  only.     So  men  fancy  that  there  is  true 
Being  of  the  material,  but  induction  of  this  proves  that  there  is  no  such 
true  existence,  as  seen.     So  we  fancy  a  true  actual  or  spiritual  existence 
of  man,  but  induction  proves  that  there  is  not ;   and  at  last  reveals  the 
fact — the  '  not '  in  us,  the  actual  as  God. 

Thus  there  is  a  series  of  inductions,  wh  are  truly  one.  First,  the  in- 
tellectual or  abstract ;  then  the  sensational  or  real ;  then  the  spiritual 
or  actual:  and  these  go  in  order  of  subjectiveness,  as  it  were  ;  first  the 
most  subjective  (the  abstract) ;  then  the  sensational ;  and  the  least  sub- 
jective, or  actual,  last :  i.  e.  the  subjectiveness  means  the  negation,  the 
actual  alone — being  that  wh  truly  exists — is  not  subjective. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  use  the  word  '  sensational '  or  '  perceived,' 
instead,  of  'matter,'  or  'material'     The  word  'material'  is  clearly  bad 
in  many  ways.     Not  only  do  we  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  it  re- 
fers to  that  respecting  wh  we  cannot  know  anything;  it  assumes  a  sort 
of  knowledge  that  is  not  possible  to  us,  viz.  respecting  the  absolute,  the 
Being  and  essence  of  things.     It  is  much  better  to  designate  by  quality, 
such  as  that  of  being  connected  with  sensation  or  being  perceived,  wh 
are  so  simple  and  so  true,  so  free  from  the  danger  of  misleading.     The 
word  '  material '  does  more  harm  to  the  progress  of  sound  conception* 
than  perhaps  any  other  ;  for  it  conveys  (certainly  to  the  mass  of  men, 
and  almost  unavoidably  to  all)  an  idea  of  essential-ness,  as  if  we  did 
truly  know  the  nature  of  that  '  Being/     "We  '  know  that  it  is  material,' 
w/e  think — the  delusion  being  manifest..    "We  know  only  that  we  are 
impressed  or  affected  in  such  ways,  aad  hav«  such  conceptions.     The 
word  '  matter/  in  its  very  natnre  and  fundamental  relations,  is  opposed 
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'to  all  the  principles  we  now  hold  rational  or  sound.  We  want  an  ap- 
propriate qualitative  word  for  that  wh  we  call  '  matter.'  Its  character- 
istic of  being  in  space  might  do,  perhaps.  Clearly  matter  is  a  'concept,' 
not  a  'percept.'  These  words  show  the  subjectiveness  of  both. 

How  Nature  is  a  succession  of  changes  because  she  does  not  and  will 
not  change,  is  illustrated  in  the  compass  ;  in  wh  we  see  the  needle  per- 
petually shifting  because  it  will  point  steadily  to  the  pole :  this  is  why 
we  see  it  change.  So  it  is  our  changes,  our  being  in  time,  makes  Nature 
to  be  seen  in  time,  or  change.  We  being  in  time,  our  relation  to  this 
changeless  fact  continually  varies  ;  we  see  it  incessantly  changing.  So 
do  we  not  see  the  sun  as  moving  tho'  it  is  at  rest,  because  we  are  moving : 
is  not  this  how  we  see  change  in  Nature  ?  So  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession of  things  from  one  changeless  fact :  it  is  only  one  seen  in  different 
relations,  from  change  only  of  us. 

It  is  interesting  that  all  Science  must  be  either  of  the  abstract  or  of 
the  actual.     It  cannot  be  of  '  things,'  because  they  cease,  and  Science 
cannot  deal  save  with  that  wh  does  not  cease  or  change.     So  our   Sci- 
ence is  of  abstractions,  as  much  as  ever.  It  has  to  become  of  the  actual, 
this  is  its  function :  and  when  the  actual  Science  is,  still  thrf  abstract 
(thingal)  will  remain,  i.  e.  be  perceived,  used,  &c.,  only  no  win  its  right 
sense  and  meaning,  seen  as  hypothesis,  and  so  all  the  more  useful  and 
under  command  [as  Comte  notices  with  respect  to  old  hypothese.8  once 
believed  as  fact].     We  shall  see  its  relation  to  the  phenomenal. 

The  men  who  will  maintain  that  the  material  is  that  wh  truly  does 
exist,  answer  to  those  who  believed  in  the  true  existence  of  the  ab- 
stractions of  old.     It  seems  so  to  us,  it  has  been  the  generally  admitted 
doctrine  for  many  years  past  (though  it  has  never  gone  long  without  a 
protest)  ;  but  this  is  nothing.    The  question  is,  Is  it  so  ? — Men  say,  We 
are  sure  of  this ;  but  in  fact  we  are  sure  of  nothing  but  our  own  sensa- 
tions and  certain  relations  between  them.     Are  these  things  to  satisfy 
a  man  ?     Then  they  say,  What  is  it,  then  ?  how  and  why  do  we  per- 
ceive ?     We  cannot  settle  this  a  priori ;  it  is  a  question  for  induction. 
Let  us  lay  aside  preconceptions,  and  observe,  ascertain  from  the  facts  of 
the  case  what  our  perception  of  the  material  is,  and  why.     It  is  curious 
how  this  authority  of  the  senses  means  nothing  moje  than  the  old  ground 
that  things  must  be  as  they  appear  to  us,  '  or  else  God  has  deluded  us.' 
Perhaps  this  is  God's  way  of  teaching  something  that  we  could  not 
otherwise  know ;  let  us  see  what  it  is  and  means.     We  know  that  He 
has  deluded  us  or  suffered  us  to  delude  ourselves  respecting  some  things 
about  wh  our  fathers  were  very  sure  sure.     Let  us  learn  the  fact  of  the 
case,  and  not  assume  that  we  know  beforehand :  that  plan  has  never 
answered  well  yet,  and  judging  by  the  state  of  our  science  and  philo- 
sophy, not  to  say  of  our  morals  and  our  society,  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
it  answered  very  well  for  us. 

With  respect  to  Nature  as  one  vibration ;  two  opposite  actions  or 
facts,  each  of  which  is  the  not-being  of  the  other :  a  simpler  view  than 
of  two  opposite  facts  or  positives,  is — a  fact  and  a  negation  or  not-being 
of  it ;  both  the  fact  and  the  negation  necessarily  being  a  positive  and  a 
negative.  So  vibration  is  entity  and  non-entity.  This  is  the  essence  ; 
this  nature  or  life,  the  physical.  See  how  deep  this  goes.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  so ;  that  idea  of  nutrition,  e.  g.,  is  that  of  a  not- being  of 
the  fact,  merely.  So  the  negation,  the  'not,'  in  Nature,  is  this.  As  we 
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have  said,  the  creature  ia  God's  Being,  but  also  a  negation ;  a  fact, 
Being,  and  a  not-being  of  that  fact :  this  is  the  idea  to  fix  the  eye  upon. 
Again,  this  identifies  itself  with  self-sacrifice.     So  self-sacrifice  is  Life  ; 
the  fact  of  Nature,  as  vibration,  is  Love.     Here  one  may  see  why,  Na- 
ture being  Love,  we  as  inert  see  it  as  vibration.     Surely  to  regard  all 
vibration  thus :  as  Being,  then  not-being,  and  being  in  another  form  ; 
and  looking  at  the  negation  in  its  various  lights,  will  explain  to  us  the 
actual,  shew  us  the  creature — and  seen  thus  as  vibration  because  we 
are  in  time ;  the  true  fact  being  eternal ;  Being  and  not-being  in  one. 
Love,  seen  in  time,  must  be  vibration,  infinitely  continued. 

Thus  one  sees  the  negation  is  the  clue  to  all ;  fact  and  negation  are 
vibration.  Hence  the  time,  here  is  the  source  of  it ;  where  the  'not'  is, 
there  time  must  be,  because  sensation ;  the  'not'  necessitates  succession, 
as  seen.  This  connects  itself  again  with  the  'not,'  as  causing  us  to  per- 
ceive forms  :  the  'not'  is  negation  of  the  fact,  ignorance  ;  so  we  perceive 
succession  of  forms,  which  we  take  to  be  the  fact,  but  they  are  not. 
But  then,  the  not-being  is  of  each  form  also ;  is  it  not  thus 
necessarily  the  image  of  the  actual  ? 

Least  resistance  is  necessarily  the  law  of  all  action  that  is  not  truly 
moral  action,  i.  e.  of  all  passiou :  it  is  the  law  of  all  change  of  form. 
This  idea  of  change  of  form  connects  itself  with  our  actions,  as  seen  to 
answer  to,  or  be,  mere  change  of  form  ;  so  rightly  called  passion.  The 
law  of  least  resistance  is  the  law  of  passion,  of  the  formal.  So  it  con- 
stitutes nutrition,  organization ;  even  as  oar  passions  do. 

Doubtless,  saying  all  wrongness  is  nutrition  is  saying  all  is  right ; 
that  all  wrong  is  rightly  wrong  :  but  that  is  to  say,  wrongness  is  only 
relative.     Here  wrongness  and  'not'  are  in  relation ;  the  '  not '  must  be 
relative  also.     But  think  how  all  wrongness  (mental)  is  from  ignorance, 
i.  e.  from  not.     Is  not  wrongness  thus  necessarily  relative  because  the 
'not'  is  so  ?  all  wrong  thought  from  ignorance  is  the  key  to  sin  from 
'not.'     Observe  too  how  we  think  wrong  thought  also  as  positive  bad- 
ness, and  speak  of  it  just  as  of  sin,  as  positive.  Here  is  the  key  :  every 
result  of  negation  (in   our  consciousness)  is  felt  as  -wrong  and  as  posi- 
tive, until  interpreted.  So  a  beauty  respecting  damnation  too,  ignorance 
is  punished  by  error,  yet  error  is  liked ;  it  is  thinking  as  we  like,  it 
seems  like  the  setting  up  of  self  intellectually  (as  morally):  the  parallel  is 
very  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  '  Why  we  must  perceive  as  we  do,'  we 
must  examine  the  percept.  (1)  It  is,  when  so  examined,  change  in 
least  resistance.  (2)  There  is  a  negation  in  it,  an  inertia,  a  not-action. 
Now  clearly  the  negation  cannot  be  in  or  of  that  wh  exists — it  is  a  con- 
tradiction. This  inertia  is  necessarily  a  condition  of  perception  arising 
from  us.  Therefore  fact  is  true  action,  actual  Being  under  absolute  law, 
[moral,  therefore];  under  the  law  of  self-sacrifice  ;  i.e.  it  is  Love:  this  is 
the  fact.  We  perceive,  because  acted  upon  by  infinite  Love. 

Again;  how  can  a  motion  or  vibration  be  blue  1  See  how  we  have  per- 
verted here;  the  question  is, why  are  we  obliged,  from  a  sensation  of  blue, 
to  infer  a  vibration  ?  There  is  a  strange  inversion  here  :  from  a  sensa- 
tion we  infer  a  vibration,  and  then  ask,  How  does,  or  can,  vibration 
produce  sensation  ?  Clearly  the  question  is  simply,  Why  must  we  infer 
the  motion  ?  this  is  the  sequence  of  events.  We  can  answer  this  well 
enough ;  granted  the  inertia  and  the  space,  and  all  follows.  Now  this 
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applies  equally  to  all,  to  matter  or  things.     "We  infer  things,  or  matter, 
from  sensations,  and  then  ask  why  matter,  &c.,  causes  our  sensations, 
instead  of  why  we  must  infer. 

To  speak  of  the  fact,  is  necessarily  to  speak  of  one  thing :  forms  only 
change ;  hut  our  first  idea  is  to  think  of  that  wh  is,  of  the  true  Being, 
as  changing.     And  tho'  Science  corrects  this,  it  does  so  not  completely; 
still  it  retains  the  idea  of  that  wh  changes  as  truly  existing.     Clearly 
this  is  the  case  :  that  which  is  to  us,  or  to  consciousness,  changes ;  hut 
that  wh  is  to  us  or  to  consciousness  is  the  same  as  that  wh  we  think  to 
Be.     But  this  means,  that  that  wh  changes,  tho'  it  is  not  truly,  is  to 
us  :  that  Form  is  Being  to  us.     Here  is  the  point  of  the  case;  to  us,  or 
to  consciousness  or  perception,  until  we  have  learnt  better,  Form  is 
Being,  or  fact.     This  has  to  be  corrected  :  we  have  to  learn  that  that 
wh  is  to  us  is  not  truly,  but  is  form  only.     This  is  the  work  of  the  in- 
tellect, to  show  us  the  fact.     So  we  see  the  mental  life.     Observe  ; 
since  consciousness  involves  time,  it  can  have  to  do  only  with  that  wh 
changes,  i.  e.  with  form.     This  is  the  point — the  necessary  relation  of 
consciousness  to  time  or  change.    So  that  fact,  or  that  wh  truly  is,  can- 
not be  within  the  scope  of  consciousness,  wh  has  to  do  with  form  only. 
Now  one  can  see  (1)  our  error :  we  think  necessarily  that  wh  is  to  con- 
sciousness truly  is  ;  it  is  to  us:  we  have  to  learn  to  see  all  this  that  is 
matter  of  consciousness  or  intellect,'  not  truly  to  exist,  but  to  be  form  ; 
i.  e.  to  have  such  existence  only  as  form  has.     (2),  we  may  see,  surely, 
the  nature  and  origin  of  consciousness,  how  it  involves  negation,  absence 
of  the  actual  or  fact. 

Things  are  forms  ;  but  not  forms  of  consciousness,  not  of  this  self, 
but  of  the  existence  of  some  Being  that  truly  is.     It  is  the  self  with 
them  that  constitutes  them  forms  instead  of  the  fact  that  is.     This  self 
with  them  puts  them  in  time.     Here  is  the  point,  because  it  is  the  self 
that  is  in  time:  so  they  are  forms ;  the  self  or  negation  of  fact  being 
therein.     Then  if  self  be  the  negation  (i,  e.  of  the  fact),  clearly  the 
fact  must  be  love ;  that  is  what  self  is  the  negation  of ;  or  as  we  say  of 
it,  the  fact  must  be  self-sacrifice.     This  is  simple  :  fact  in  relation  to 
the  negation  is  destruction  of  that  negation.     So  love  in  relation  to  con- 
sciousness, self,  or  time,  is  self-sacrifice  ;  but  this  is  an  accident  in  our 
perception,  not  love  in  itself.     It  is  absurd  to  make  love  self-sacri- 
fice; even  as  it  would  be  to  define  a  fact  as  the  destruction  of  its  absence. 
Light  is  the  destruction  of  darkness  if  there  be  darkness  (in  relation  to 
it)  ;  but  to  define  light  as  destruction  of  darkness  is  absurd  :  where 
light  perfectly  is  there  is  no  darkness  ;  where  love  is  (perfectly)  there 
is  no  self.      Love  is  positive ;  we  do  not  know  what  it  is — it  is  God, 
Jehovah,  Being  ;  but  in  respect  to  us,  it  is  self-sacrifice.   A  Being  with 
a  'self  cannot  know  Love  as  it  is,  cannot  know  God.     He  must  be  man- 
ifested in  the  flesh  as  self-sacrifice;  to  know  God  truly  is  to  be  in  heaven, 
is  to  escape  from  this  self,  to  be  freed  from  consciousness,  emancipated 
from  time ;  that  is  to  be  eternal. 

We  see  fury  in  an  animal ;  we  are  conscious  of  such  passions  in  our- 
selves.    Such  passions  are  felt  as  sin,  and  are  so ;  but  is  not  their  being 
in  reference  to  the  'self  the  very  thing  that  constitutes  them  sin? 
They  are  sins  in  and  to  us,  but  as  they  truly  are,  they  are  the  very  fact 
of  love.     They  are  God's  act ;  exclude  the  self  and  there  is  no  sin ; 
the  sin  is  not  in  that  wh  is,  but  arises  wholly  by  its  relation  to  this 
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negation.     So  self-sacrifice,  disregard  to   self,  is  the  cure  of  all  sin  :  no 
fact  changed  (wh  cannot  be),  but  only  this  relation  of  the  'not'  changed. 
So  the  excluding  the  regard  to  self  sets  all  sin  right.       There  never  was 
or  is  anything  wrong  but  this  negation  or  self,  wh  makes  love  sin  to  or 
in  us.     Thus  to  see  all  and  regard  all  not  with  reference  to  ourselves, 
but  as  love,  as  it  is,  this  is  to  be  holy. 

The  thing  to  think  of  is,  this  self  or  consciousness,  how  it  comes  to  be; 
how  without  it  no  inertia  is  perceived.     Can  one  trace  at  all   this  con- 
sciousness arising  in  a  child ;  or  how  it  is  related  to  animals  ?     Think 
how  it  involves  bodily  ness,  or  rather  materiality(for  body  is  actual).  I  see 
here  how  we  err :  our  words  are  actual.     The  'things'  we  speak  of  do 
truly  exist,  so  we  cannot  deny  their  existence;  but  we  apply  the  words  to 
the  joriiis,  wh  do  not  truly  exist :  here  is  the  perplexity.       Certainly  the 
body  truly  exists;  but  then  it  is  an  actual,  unchanging  body,  not  ceasing  : 
it  is  our  abuse  of  the  words  wh  mean  actualities,  to  that  wh  is  not  ac- 
tual, that  perplexes.      So  it  was  bffore  the  Fall  that  Adam  gave  names ; 
now  one  sees  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  this,  and  why  it  was  specially 
noted.     The  names  apply  to  that  wh  is  apart  from  the  inertia  or  ma- 
teriality.    Here  too  is  that  clue  to  language  :  '  while  we  are  thinking  of 
earthly  things,  it  is  speaking  of  Divine.'      Every  one  of  us  is  talking 
'  actually'  without  knowing  it,  hence  the  incessant  disputes,  and  the  part 
played  by  language  in  carrying  us  on  ;  we  cannot   stop  because  our 
words  demand  of  us  to  proceed :  by  our  words  we  are  condemned  now  ; 
by  our  words  we  are  to  be  rectified,  or  justified. 

Must  we  not  look  at  this  self,  or  consciousness  (clearly  they  are  one), 
in  connection  with  the  unity  of  humanity  ?     Other  men  also  are  con- 
scious, but  is  it  not  truly  one  self,  one  dead  humanity,  one  negation  of 
man  ?     So  only  by  our  own  'not'  could  we  perceive  this  'not'  in  others  ; 
this  is  the  deep  oneness  :  without  our  'not,'  or  consciousness,  theirs  were 
not.     Think  how  our  consciousness  is  truly  human,  and  not  our  own. 
Then  what  is  this  '  I '  separating  me  ?  is  this  from  the  fall :  is  it  not 
that  all  that  separates  is  the  'not;'  the  true  Being,  the  true  one  ?     Surely 
here  it  is  :  there  are  now  many  'I's,'  or  selfs,  in  humanity,  because  it  is 
fallen.     Had  man  not  fallen  there  had  not  been  many  men  ;   not  many 
separate,  but  one.   It  is  as  material  that  men  are  many  or  separate.    The 
manyness  comes  from  the  materialness.     Even  mentally  one  sees  how 
they  are  one.  Without  his  material  nature  clearly  man  is  one.  First  des- 
troy this  separateness  of  men  and  make  one  humanity  again  ;  then  the 
separateness  of  man  and  God :  this  is  redemption.     Yet  what  beauty 
and  joy  there  are  from  this  separating  humanity ;  here  is  the  demand  for 
love,  self-sacrifice.     See  how  the  demand  for  self -sacrifice,  in  respect  to 
men,  is  only  of  the  material  or  sensational ;  love  is  the  doing  away  with 
the  separateness  ;  it  is  making  our  material  powers  another  person's,  his 
will,  his  demands,  &c.,  act  through  me.     Let  this  be  only  perfected  and 
man  is  no  more  many.  The  separate  individuals  are  from  the  'not  in  re- 
lation to  man — from  the  fall — as  man  is  from  the  'not'  in  respect  to  God. 
It  is  admitted  that  our  sinfulness  is  from  the  fall;  but  this  is  involved 
in  the  '  self  '-ness,  the  conscious  physical  '  I,'  it  is  necessarily  from  this  ; 
therefore  this  conscious  physical  '  I '  is  from  the  fall. 

The  entire  doctrine  of  actualism  is  the  known,  the  constantly  asserted, 
doctrine  that  the  eternal  world  is  ever  around  us,  present  to  us,  unseen — 
that  is  all.  This  that  we  see  is  what  we  Bee  because  of  it,  is  proof  and 
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revealer  of  its  presence  ;  the  very  proof  of  it  we  abuse,  to  reject  and 
neglect  it.     It  is  this  :  that  '  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
Being.'     That  wh  truly  is  around  us,  is  God.      Not  what  we  perceive, 
hut  what  is  revealed  by  the  study   of  that  wh  is  perceived.     Think 
what  a  negation,  what  a  poverty  must  be  in  us,  that  causes  us  from 
God's  own  Being — from  the  eternal,  actual,  love — to  perceive  matter, 
things,  passion. 

Certainly  words  are  actual  (here  is  a  proof  how  that  wh  causes  our 
perception  is  so).      By  a  '  tree  '  we  mean  something  that  truly  exists, 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  us  or  of  self ;  Therefore  we  do  not  mean 
a  material  tree  (wh  does  not  exist  so  and  is  not  independent).     So  with 
respect  to  all  'things,'  words  mean  things  wh   are  not  material,  what- 
ever we  may  think.     It  is  our  error  thinking  these  percepts  are  the  ac- 
tual existences  to  wh  the  words  refer.     This  is  what  sets  us  all  wrong, 
our  words  will  not  suit  what  we  apply  them  to.     Then  for  words  of  re- 
lation :  are  not  relations  ever  of  the  actual,  and  never  change  or  cease, 
though  we  think  they  do,  taking  the  forms  for  the  facts.       So  words 
come  to  be  so  directly  and  immediately  applicable  to  the  spiritual. 
Thus  it  is  that  speaking  of  this  physical  as  physical,  whatsoever  any 
one  says  may  be  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  wrong,  and  so  we  go 
on  ever.     In  truth  it  is  this  :  the  word  is  actual ;  and  when  we  apply 
it  to  that  wh  we  consider  to  be  material  (changing,  inert,  &c.)  it  does 
not  suit.     This  physical  thing   is   not  that  wh  we  mean  ;  does  not  cor- 
respond with  our  design  in  using  the  word.     We  mean  an  '  absolute,' 
and  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  such.      So  the  everlasting  dispute  and 
progress.     Science,  e.  g.,  shows  of  the  tree  of  wh  I  affirm  that  it  is  and 
is  quite  independent  of  'me,'  that  it  is  not,  and  that  it  is  such  as  it  is 
only  by  virtue  of  the  'me.'     So   I   am  at  a  loss,  for  I  cannot  give  up 
my  true  actual  tree.     I  must  still  affirm  it,  nor  can  I   accept  the  ab- 
stractions wh  it  offers  me  instead,  &c.     So  the  search  must  go  on.     If 
that  wh  I  take  for  the  true  tree  that  I  mean  is  not  it,  then  where  and 
what  is  it,  and  how  am  I  to  know  it  ?  The  force  to  all  this,  the  motive 
power,  is  our  relation  to  the  actual. 

Our  conviction  that  there  must  be  more  than  the  material,  with  the 
assumption  that  the  material   does  truly  exist,  makes  us  suppose  two 
universes,  and  all  the  confusion.     We  speak  of  a  tree,  meaning  an  ac- 
tual tree.      Now  we  think  the  material  tree  is  this  ;  but  science  shows 
that  that  cannot  be  it — it  ceases,  it  is  dependent  on  us;  in  a  word,  it  is 
not  actual,  it  has  a  'not'  in  it.     Then  it  offers  to  us  for  our  actual  tree, 
matter  and  force  wh  do  not  cease.     What  a  mockery  this  is  :  we  say, 
an  actual  tree ;  matter  and  force,  admitting  them  to  be  actual,  are  not 
a  tree. 

Think  of  this:  the  identifying,  as  Bacon  remarks,  depends  so  much  on 
changing  a  former  point  of  view  for  a  new  one.     Here  indeed  is  the 
whole  matter  :  think,  e.  g.,  respecting  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  then  of  electricity  and  other  forms  of  action ;  it  is  simply 
this,  that  we  look  at  the  form  of  electricity  and  not  at  the  fact.     We 
may  know  absolutely  that  when  we  cannot  see  two  or  any  number  of 
things  as  one,  it  is  because  we  are  looking  at  the  form,   taking  that  for 
fact.     What  we  want  to  is  to  get  a  truer  view  of  the  thing  itself. 
We  do  this  gradually;  we  see  how  it  agrees  with  some  one  other  thing, 
then  we  regard  each  more  truly,  and  so  extend  and  enlarge  the  view;  till 
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recognizing  the  fact  truly,  we  see  all  one.  This  is,  that  it  is  only  the 
form  that  separates  or  distinguishes  in  any  case.  Here  now  is  the  clue: 
the  '  I '  is  that  wh  separates  in  respect  to  humanity — self-conscious- 
ness. Therefore  this  is  the  form,  as  seen.  We,  putting  the  'I'  or  self, 
for  the  true  actual  Being,  are  putting  form  for  fact,  and  not  recog- 
nizing identity.  This  humanity,  as  we  think  it,  is  the  form ;  we  over- 
look the  fact.  So  it  is  only  in  respect  to  form  man  can  be  separate 
from  God.  The  fact  of  man  is  one  with  Him,  the  fact  of  Being  is  one. 

The  doctrine  of  the  true  co-existence  of  the  spiritual  and  the  ma- 
terial will  not  do  at  all ;  it  is  infinite  confusion.     It  is  as  if  we  tried  to 
believe  at  once  the  motion   of  the  earth  and   of  the  sun — fact  and  per- 
cept.    The  man  who  believes  in  matter  alone  (the  physical  alone, i.e.  in 
motion  and  mind)  is  consistent ;  it  is  like  the  old  astronomy  :  or  to  be- 
believe  the  actual  alone  is  truly  existing,  this  is  consistent  also;  simple, 
necessary,  common  sense  ;  like  the  Oopernican  astronomy.     But  the  at- 
tempt to  believe  in  both,  with  all  possible  contrivances  and  with  all 
stipulations,  involves  us  in  hopeless  difficulty  and  confusion.     It  is  very 
interesting  how  the  actual  will  make  itself  believed  and  recognized  in 
spite  of  the  necessity  of  retaining  also  the  hypotheses.     It  is  as  in 
'  beauty,'  the  moral  is   rightly  seen   long  before   the  intellectual  or 
esthetic.    This  necessity  for  having  the  actual  in  spite  of  contradictions 
is  surely  the  origin  of  those  cumbersome  hypotheses  about  free- will,  &c. 
We  are  able  to  see  these  as  efforts  to  reconcile  the  existence  at  once  of 
the  fact  and  the  percept.      And  now  one  sees  why  there  must  be  such 
systems  of  materialism  as  Comte's  ;  it  is  the  opposite  of  anticipation ; 
feeling  that  fact  and  percept  cannot  both  be,  they  deny  the  fact  instead 
of  the  percept,  or  hypothesis.  Is  it  not  as  Pythogoras  so  long  ago  stated 
the  fact  of  astronomy,  but  all  the  ages  denied  it,  and  adhered  to  the 
percept  ?     Clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  material  answers  to  it. 

Men  have  been  trying  all  the  while  to  comprehend  and  make  out  the 
universe  on  the  theory  (or  assumption  rather)  that  self  is  Being.  Once 
see  that  the  self  is  negation  of  Being,  and  all  is  clear  ;  the  universe  is 
seen  at  once.  Then  Being  must  be  love  ;  'not-self,'  self  sacrifice,  eternal 
— actual.  If  self  be  Being,  then  is  Being  in  time,  getting,  future,  inert; 
and  here  all  the  contradictions  are  again.  How  manifest  it  is  that  thia 
has  been  the  perplexity  :  we  have  been  attributing  Being  to  that  wh  is 
in  its  very  'self  the  negation  of  Being  (as  to  material  things  also).  This 
is  the  entire  point  of  all  I  see  ;  the  root,  heart,  and  being  of  my  views 
— that  self  is  negation  :  all  is  included  in  it. 

But  then,  how  can  '  negation '  be  conscious,  intelligent,  and   sensa- 
tional ?     This  is  just  what  proves  it  to  be  negation,  this  shows  it  in 
time.     There  must  be  a  not:  for  being  conscious,  &c.,  as  implying  time, 
means  the  'not;'  for  that  wh  is  in  time  is  not.      So,  except  as  being  ne- 
gation, there  were  not  possibly  self,  or  consciousness,  or  intelligence. 
Think  how  in  a  limb,  e.  g.,  so  long  as  it  is  healthy  there  is  no   con- 
sciousness of  it ;  when  it  is  diseased  then  consciousness  begins.     We 
must  see  clearly  about  this  self  as  'not,'   and  what  it  involves  ;  how 
there  is  sensation,  &c.,  from  the  relation  of  the  'not'  to  the  actual. — 
This  is  it:  the  negation  is  not  the  consciousness,  but  the  action  of  Being 
on  the  negation  produces  consciousness  and  all  that  is  thus'personal.'  The 
'Being'  is  actual,  all  that  is,  necessarily  is  actual.  Our  bodies  and  minds 
are  God's  act ;  but  they  are  such  because  of  the  negation,  this  self,  thia 
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I,  wh  is  not  consciousness,  but  to   wh   they  '  belong' — this  is  the  nega- 
tion. The  self  answers  to  the  matter  or  the  space  ;  not  'Being'  in  itself, 
but  exactly  the  not-being  by  virtue  of  wh  the  Being,  the  actual  that 
truly  is,  is  such  to  our  perception. 

Now  putting  Being  for  the  fact,  the  only  fact,  instead  of  a   sort  of 
quality,  or  'accident,'  or  'property,'  and  seeing  what  is  the  meaning  of 
Being,  that  it  it  is  in  fact  the  Divine,  love,  the  actual — we  may  see 
plainly  enough.      There  is  absolute  Being  and  relative  not-being,  and 
that  which  is  perceived  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  the  absolute  actual 
Being  to  this  relative  not-being.    Being  is  no  longer  a  quality :  we  could 
never  know  about  existence  or  Being  while  we  looked  at  it  so. 

A  curious  fatality  seems  to  rest  upon  science ;  every  step  she  takes 
seems  to  land  her  in  some  fresh  paradox.  The  first  interpretation  of  astro- 
nomy overthrew  the  authority  of  sense,  and  rendered  perception  invalid. 
Newton's  introduced  the  strange  chimera  of  gravitation,  demanding  an 
utter  subversion  of  all  accustomed  of  ideas  possibility  and  rationality  ; 
and  now  the  last  great  advance,  the  '  Conservation  of  force'  doctrine, 
takes  away  from  us  'things,'  reduces  them  to  forms  of  motion  or  condi- 
tions of  space,  leaving  us  merely  at  a  loss  and  bewildered-     So  it  ad- 
vances with  steady  steps  to  actualism.     It  shows  all  our  first  concep- 
tions of  'being'  wrong ;  it  demands  its  minus  quantity,  nothing  less  will 
satisfy  it. 

In  what  a  different  relation  science  stands  altogether  when  we  see 
that  it  deals  not  with  that  wh  exists  and  causes  our  sensations  but  with 
that  wh  we  are  obliged  to  infer.  How  simple  a  course  is  before  us,  what 
a  clearing  away  of  embarrassments  and  false  principles,  what  free- 
dom to  theorize,  what  emancipation  from  bondage  to  theory.     Thus 
why  from  color  we  must  infer  such  motions  we  may  surely  trace  a  little 
[independently  of  the  general  answer,  that  we  find  our  sensations  hav- 
ing such  determinate  order  in  relation  to   other  motions  we  infer.] 
Thus,  e.  g.,  starting  from  this,  that  we  exist  in  space,  every  form 
of  action  we  infer  must  be  action  in  space,  i.  e.  motion  ;  and  then  why 
such  motion  is  comes  to  be  a  mere  question  of  relation  between  it  and 
other  necessary  inferences.  Why  it  is  vibration  also  is  simple,  all  motion 
necessarily  being  so,  &c.     Our  existing  in  space  renders  all  so  clear. 

So  of  perceiving  or  necessarily  inferring  'things;'  of  course  the  exist- 
ences we  infer  must  be  in  space,  but  can  only  be  so  by  virtue  of  solidity, 
&o.;  also  must  be  changing  because  we  are  in  time.  Now  what  is  meant 
when  we  say  we  exist  in  space ;  do  we  exist  in  three  dimensions,  as 
solid,  as  material :  is  not  the  instinct  rather  the  other  way  ?     Surely, 
even  as  we  think  ourselves  active  and  nature  inert.     But  in  truth  the 
materiality  of  nature  comes  from  us.     As  for  the  three  dimensions,  I 
suppose  this  is  not  peculiar  to  space,  it  is  the  universal  three  in  rela- 
tion to  the  'not.'     Astronomy  illustrates  this:  men  thought  they  were 
not   moving    and   the   universe   was :    so   we   think    we    are    not 
inert,  not  in  space,  and  the  universe  is,  but  it  is  not  so.  "We  are  in  space 
ajid  inert,  the  materiality  is  from  us,  and  us  alone.     We  must  find  this 
out;  how  it  is  materiality  in  us  constitutes  the  world  material  to  our 
perception.     Should  I  distinguish  the  inertia,  and  the  being  in  space  or 
substantial.     This  would  be  very  good,  and  almost  final,  to  show  neces- 
sary materiality  or  in-space-ness  of  ourselves.     Certainly  we  cannot 
think  of  ourselves  as  not  '  somewhere,'  and  this  altogether  apart  from 
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our  '  bodies.'      If  it  is  so,  what  a  fallacy  to  talk  of  our  spirit  not  being 
in  space  :  this  is  a  'right-wrong.'     Space  is  the  idea,  or  perception  by 
us,  of  a  negation  (our  own  in  truth)  illustrated  by  a  shadow,  a  fact  to 
us,  the  mode  in  wh  we  perceive  or  picture  the  negation  of  light.  Think 
also  how  that  void  in  us,  wh  makes  our  getting,  seems  to  answer  to 
space ;  how  we  may  perhaps  trace  it  thus. 

Plato's  and  others'  doctrine  that  this  material  is  entity  and  non-en- 
tity, &c.,  cannot  mean  that  non-entity  exists,  it  must  merely  mean  that 
it  is  perceived  'in  part,'  the  fact  is  not  perceived.  It  is  so  simple  that 
we  attribute  existence  to  negation  (perverting  the  idea  of  existence  so). 
Inertia  of  course  cannot  exist(we  have  a  mode  of  being  that  makes  absence 
of  Being  a  'reality*  to  us),  just  as  darkness  cannot  exist; it  is  a  reality 
to  us,  but  all  that  is  is  light :  where  not  light  there  darkness,  but  no 
fact ;  so  where  not  love  there  inertia,  but  no  fact. 

The  negation  of  man's  Being,  the  void,  necessarily  makes  him  want 
to  be  getting ;  and  so  because  of  not-love  comes  all  this  getting.     That 
not-being  is  getting  or  selfishness  is  the  proof  that  '  Being '  is  love. 
Here  again  we  can  know  only  from  ourselves.     So  we  may  know  the 
actual,  not  indeed  by  what  is  in  ourselves,  but  by  the  negation  that  is 
in  us.     Here  has  been  our  error :  necessarily  judging  of  all  by  that  wh 
is  in  ourselves ;  we  have  necessarily  put  negation  for  the  universal  fact; 
then,  coming  by  slow  steps  to  see  that  this  wh  we  have  put  as  the  fact 
is  negation,  we  learn  that  the  self  is  negation,  and  so  come  to  know 
that  wh  truly  is ;  viz.,  that  it  is  opposite  to  this  self,  to  that  wh  is  in 
us,  to  selfishness  or  getting;  i.e.  it  is  love,  or  giving.  So  all  mystery  in 
respect  to  this  negation  of  Being  being  conscious,   disappears.     Cer- 
tainly this  must  be,  because  Being  is  love.     And  as  all  '  not '  is  neces- 
sarily only  relative,  and  is  in  perfect  connection,  so  to  spe&k,  with 
Being  all  around,  therefore  from  such  relative  'not'  must  come  all  such 
passions ;  even  as  hypotheses  from  ignorance  ;  they  are  not  the  not- 
knowing,  but  they  are  only  because  of  the  not-knowing.  So  our  passions; 
nothing  is  innate  ;  all  is  from  the  Being  around  us. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  astronomy  how  so  long  as  the  phenomena  were 
directly  studied,  by  sensible  observation,  &c.,  all  was  error  and  illusion ; 
only  when  it  was  regarded  abstractedly,  as  mere  conception  before  the 
mind,  did  it  become  truly  a  science,  or  was  there  genuine  knowledge. 
Now  so  it  is  with  our  science,  it  is  sensuou's,  therefore  illusion ;  only  by 
having  it  before  us  as  abstract  consciousness,  can  we  know  the  truth  of 
it.     All  science  wants  to  be  raised  to  this  conceptional  state.      First 
must  come  the  sensuous  observation,  then  the  abstract  conception. 

The  relative  and  formal  are  the  same.      The  formal  or  '  not '  is  the 
'  self,'  the  '  I,'  or  the  '  material ;'  so  the  self  and  the  material  come  to- 
wards being  one,  both  being  the  '  negation.'     The  relative  and  the 
formal,  the  negative,  and  the  real,  all  come  to  be  one.     The  real  is  the 
negation.     It  is  as  darkness  is  ;  and  so  we  may  say  it  is-,  and  only  so. 
It  has  existence  in  this  sense  :  our  error  is  very  simple,  the  necessary 
error  of  ignorance.     Men  only  learn  by  degrees  that  cold  and  darkness 
are  not  'facts,'  Being,  or  existence,  but  negations;  only  by  learning  the 
nature  and  being  of  light  and  heat.     So  we  can  learn  that  the  real  is 
negation,  only  by  knowing  the  nature  and  Being  of  the  actual. 

There  'is'  this  'negation'  even  as  there  is  darkness  ;  to  every  form 
there  is  or  may  be  a  'not,'  as  darkness  to  light,  or  cold  to  heat ;  but  no 
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absolute  'not.'     Whether  there  be  darkness  or  light,  &c.,  the  amount  of 
material  action  is  the  same,  and  unaltered.       This  is  the  conservation 
of  force  doctrine  ;  it  pronounces  every  negation  merely  relative  ;  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  of  unceasing  matter  and  force.      Thus 
it  is ;  there  being  the  material  universe  there  is  the  same  matter  and 
force,  whatever  negations  of  any  particular  material  existence  or  actions 
there  may  be  ;  so  the  actual  is  the  same  eternally,  whatever  negation 
of  any  forms  of  Being. 

Is  there  not  a  view  here?     One  sees  the  relation  of  the  material 
forces  ;  electricity,  heat,  light,  life,  as  forms  of  the  one  force  ;  of  any  of 
wh  there  may  be  a  negation,  but  this  only  relative :  no  negation  of  the 
'force,'  the  'Being,'  of  the  material  world.     So  with  reference  to  the 
actual ;  is  not  the  absolute  Being  like  this  idea  of  matter  and  force,  wh 
never  ceases  or  varies  ;  and  the  Beings,  in  reference  to  whom  there  is 
negation,  like  the  forms  of  this  force — light,  electricity,  &c.     So  can 
one  see  the  relation  of  creature  and  Creator,  as  it  were  ?  All  the  forms 
are  by  the  'force,'  yet  is  not  the  force  the  form  :  the  hierarchy  of  the 
'forces'  answering  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  creatures.     And  how  not-be- 
ing is  necessary  in  relation  to  the  forms  ;  not  merely  may  be,  but  must 
be,  in  order  for  the  universal  life.     If  this  were  so  then  one  would  un- 
derstand why  such  a  life  is  'imaged'  in  the  real:  i.e.the  difficult  problem, 
why  such  sensations,  such  perceptions.     So  one  sees  the  wrongness  of 
attributing  Being  to  forms  of  material  force.     We  are  forms,  as  light, 
electricity,  &c.;  so  changing  or  in  time.     And  can  we  see  the  'relative 
not'  of  the  creature,  the  not-being  of  man,  e.g., as  darkness.    Man,  too,  is 
'light;'  but  where  he  is  now  is  not-light,  is  darkness.  Is  this  the  clue  to 
our  state?  none  the  less  'Being,'  but  not  our  light,  our  Being? 

One  sees  better  from  this  point  of  view  about  the  devil.  Doubtless  he 
is — there  is  a  devil ;  but  this  has  no  bearing  upon  his  not  being  a  ne- 
gation :   '  there  is  a  not '  or  negation.  It  is  not  '  Being,'  but  'not-being,' 
but  none  the  less  it  is;  it  is  parallel  to  saying  there  is  'darkness,'&c.,wh 
occasions  us  no  embarrassment.      But  therefore  the  devil  is  relative, 
and  necessarily  is  destroyed.    So  the  devil  is  real,  like  ourselves.  There 
is  just  in  the  same  sense  a  devil,  as  there  is  '  I,'  or  men.      The  real  is 
negation  or  darkness  ;  unhappily  it  is,  there  is  no  denying  that. 

The  great  error  is  the  delusion  that  this  real  is  otherwise  than  as  the 
phenomenon  from  the  Being  of  the  actual.    So  philosophy  is  necessarily 
astray,  trying  to  account  for  it  in  hypotheses,  as  if  it  was.     So  that 
puts  us  wrong  now ;  in  trying  to  see  the  relation  of,  and  part  taken  by, 
the  spiritual,  we  will  introduce  it  as  affecting  the  real  specially,  or 
now  and  then,  doing,  or  causing,  or  modifying,  some  particular  things ; 
instead  of  seeing  it  as  the  one  fact  of  the  whole,  the  only  fact.     It  is 
not  to  spiritual  causes  such  a  material  event  is  due,  but  the  entire  fact 
of  the  material  is.     So  our  '  liking,'  choosing,  wishing,  does  not  affect 
certain  facts  of  our  physical  Being,  but  it  may  be  the  cause  of  our  phy- 
sical Being  altogether. 

The  '  forms '  of  the  actual  are  '  real ;'  i.  e.  are  things.  Forms  in  re- 
lation to  the  actual  are  real  in  relation  to  the  physical  (i.e.  the  material 
or  mental).  That  is  real  wh  is  in  time  ;  our  taking  reality  for  the  trae 
Being  is  putting  form  for  fact.  Things  are  the  modes  in  wh  we  per- 
ceive, or  are  affected  by,  the  actual.  Thus  the  affirmation  of  reality  is 
Been.  For  science  (unconsciously)  makes  things  to  be  forms,  or  formal, 

[See  p.  304,  Actualism  50. 
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not  only  in  respect  to  the  actual,  but  to  the  material ;  so,  denying  their 
reality,  it  makes  things  forms  of  the  real ;  i.  e.  not  themselves  real. 

The  seeming  must  surely  arise  from  our  introducing  that  wh  belongs 
or  appertains  to  us  [e.  g.,  contrivance  into  vital  forms]  ;  but  that  wh 
thus  belongs  to  us,  is  ours  distinctively,  and  not  from  God,  must  be  ne- 
gation :  this  is  all  that  we  can  introduce.     We  do  not  consider  what 
infinite  variety  of  Being  may  be  from  varied  negation  in  respect  to  the 
infinite  Being  :  this  is  the  conception  of  the  '  creation.'     Here  is  the 
infinite  Being ;  each  creature  by  his  own  negation  has  his  own  world ; 
but  only  inert,  dead,  or  material,  to  an  inert,  dead,  sinful   creature. 
Here  is  another  view  of  our  error :  we  think  the  Being  added,  and 
start  from  negation,  instead  of  proceeding  by  it.       Creation  is  not  from 
not-being  but  by  not-being.     We  should  start  from  Being  and  add  ne- 
gation, instead  of  starting  from  negation  and  adding  Being.     It  is  very 
simple,  to  put  this   conception   of  not-being  in  its  right  attitude  in  re- 
spect to  creation.     Matter  is  not  from  not-being,  but  by  not-being  (i.  e. 
of  form).     So  a  shadow  is  not  from  not-being,  but  by  not-being.     It  is 
the  feeling  of  this  negation  in  matter  and  yet  the  assumption  that  it  is, 
or  has'Being,'that  is  the  basis  of  that  doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing. 
And  it  is  very  striking :  in  the  conception  of  creation  we  must  have 
the  negation  in  some  way  ;  and  we  have  it  in  the   worst  way,  as 

Primary  and  absolute,  as  it  were,  instead  of  secondary  and  relative,  i.e. 
ormal. 

Do  we  come  to  this  :  that  the  creature,  the  true  Being  of  the  crea- 
ture, is  formal  in  respect  to  God  ?  it  seems  so.      Think  how  only  thus 
can  the  creature  not-be.     It  seems  objectionable  at  first  to  say  the  crea- 
ture is  a  form  of  God,  but  only  from  associations ;  and  remembering 
that  the  inert — that  this  humanity — is  negation  of  the  creature,i.e.of  the 
form  of  God,  the  harm  ceases  wholly.      This  is  the  evil  of  pantheism  : 
truly  all  that  is  is  a  form  of  God  ;    but  pantheism  takes  no  account  of 
negation,  of  death,  of  not-being.     Here  is  a  new  light  on  the  Bible : — 
man  is  made  in  the  image  [form]  of  God.      So  Christ  was  in  the 
form  of  God ;  and  then  Christ  humbling  Himself,  may  apply  to  His  be- 
coming inert,  as  a  man.     So  all  creation  is  a  form  of  God,  all  the  actual; 
i.  e.  the  changes  therein  are  changes  in  respect  to  the  forms  of  Being. 
The  creature  is  the  form  of  the  Divine ;  the  form  being  the  creature. 
So  the  creature  may  not-be. 

We  being  an  inertia,  the  spiritual  necessarily  produces,  or  exists  as, 
passion  in  us ;  from  this  passion  is  necessarily  hypothesis  or  the  physical; 
and  this  interpreted  [wh  is  the  function  of  the  intellect],  is  the  spirit- 
ual.    '  Man  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  Nature  ';   '  intellect  the  in- 
terpreter*'    Passion  necessitates,  indeed  is,  hypothesis.     The  senses, 
the  sensations,  are  the  passions  produced  in  us  by  virtue  of  our  spiritual 
inertia,  or  want  of  (right)  action,  by  the  spiritual.      This  spiritual  fact 
is  Love.     God's  act,  being  passion  in  us  because  of  our  not-love,  is  this 
sensation ;  and  so  necessitates  our  inferring  a  hypothesis  wh  is  the  phy- 
sical.    A  hypothesis  is  ever  an  inference.     So  from  this  passion  comes 
the  physical,  or  hypothesis  wh  we  infer,  and  with  it  comes  the  intel- 
lectual life  by  which  it  is  explored,  and  interpreted  into  the  spiritual. 
Thus  our  bodies  are  real,  part  of  the  physical  as  it  is  to  us,  i.  e.  part  of 
the  actual.     But  I  do  not  see  so  clearly  the  why  of  of  our  relation  to 
the  external  world  by  means  of  them,  tho'  I  seem  to  understand  why 
[Spirit,  205.,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  538. 
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the  external  world  is  thus  primarily  life  to  us.     Can  we  see  how  and 
why  it  is  our  body,  just  such  as  it  is  ?     Think  how  it  must  be  just  such 
by  law  of  least  resistance,  i.e.  the  fact  of  Love: — how  it  is  by  develop- 
ment, wh  is  self-sacrifice.  The  human  body  is  the  very  fact  of  love  existing 
as  passion.     The  spiritual,  or  love,  existing  as  passion,  is  necessarily 
physical  or  passional  humanity  (bodily  and  mental).     What  are  the  in- 
ferior organic  forms  ?  are  they  from  the  human  by  a  '  not '?     The  inor- 
ganic is  simply  the  not  known. 

The  spiritual,  acting  on  a  '  not/  (as  ourselves)  must  be  this  physical 
humanity,  i.  e.  primarily  the  mental ;  then  from  that,  by  hypothesis  of 
matter,  the  material.     But  why  this  sensational  ?  why  by  it  are  we 
brought  into  relation  with  the  external,  i.  e.  the  spiritual  ?     Is  it  not 
even  as  we  can  only  observe  in  Science  by  hypothesis  ?  hypothesis  is,  as 
it  were,  the  body ;  it  has  the  senses,  is  the  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge    Observing  without  hypothesis  is  like  men  speculating  without 
observation  by  the  senses.     It  is  hypothesis  that  brings  us  into  relation 
with  the  external  mental  world,  as  the  body  with  the  external  material 
world.     Again ;  substance  is  such  passion  (from  a  '  not ')  as  is  the  phy- 
sical humanity  ;  and  it  is  by  this  passion  that  a  relation  is  established 
with  the  surrounding  things  (the  relatively  external  world) — receiving 
influences  from  it  and  reacting  upon  it — just  what  our  bodies  do. 

And  now  as  for  the  details  :  see  how  the  fact  of  motion  in  least  re- 
sistance necessitates  all  the  organs,  all  the  senses,  all  the  relations,  bo- 
dily and  mental,  that  we  see  in  the  animal  world.     Here  we  see  how, 
(as  passion  wh  we  trace)  onr  bodies  and  minds  must  be  just  such  and 
in  such  relations  as  we  can  trace — eye  and  ear,  &c.,  for  all  the  forces  of 
Nature  ;  hand  and  foot  for  acting  upon  it.     Here  is  the  good  of  our  per- 
ception of  these  lower  forms.     The  only  problem  that  remains  is  that 
of  sensation — how  we  come  to  perceive  by  means  of  these  organs.     It  is 
plain  the  derivation  of  sensation  is  from  the  spiritual,  inasmuch  as  by 
it  we  arrive  again  at  the  spiritual.     Perhaps,  however,  there  is  an  in- 
version here.     These  organs  and  senses  are  from  the  '  not '  of  the  spirit- 
ual, and  they  are  seen  with  an  ever-increasing  '  not-ness,'  downwards  in 
the  organic  world.      Reverse  this  observation  of  physical  development, 
and  trace  it  downwards  or  back  again  from  man  to  monad.     This  is  the 
plan  first  (and  necessarily)  acted  on ;  modern  comparative  anatomy  has 
suppressed  it. 

The  passional  (e.  g.  observation)  suppresses  instinct ;  but  this  in- 
stinctive view  still  remains  as  the  law  of  the  resulting  hypothesis,  and 
all  the  observation  (nutrition)  exists  only  to  constitute  that  instinctive 
view  right  or  '  necessary.'  This  is  the  interpretation  of  it.  So  with 
regard  to  the  actual :  all  this  sensational  or  physical  is  from  suppression 
of  the  first  instinctive  spiritual  Being.  But  this  exists  still  as  the  law 
of  it :  as  conscience  ?  And  now,  all  this— all  the  intellectual,  the  real, 
all  Science — exists  only  as  nutrition,  to  bring  back  this  instinct  as  ne- 
cessity or  law,  i.e.' right,'  or  Love.  This  is  the  end  of  all :  to  make  us 
love — to  teach  us  to  Be  in  self-sacrifice. 

Dr.  cannot  yet  see  the  use  of  the  bad ;  yet  he  says  '  it  is  only 

to  cure  it.'     That  is  just  the  thing.     Suppose  a  man  who  is  foolish ;  he 
cannot  know  he  is  foolish.     Now,  his  being  foolish  is  the  evil,  and  the 
only  way  he  can  be  saved  from  it  is  by  being  made  to  know  it.     How  is 
he  to  know  it  but  by  being  set  to  do  something  ?     Of  course  he  fails, 
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and  says,  '  What  a  fool  I  am  !'  This  is  the  good  of  that  bad ;  and  this 
bad  doing  is  from  the  intellectual  '  not,'  wh  it  at  once  punishes,  reveals, 
and  tends  to  cure.  And  this  is  just  the  use  of  the  moral  wrong-doing ; 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  moral  '  not,'  wh  it  at  once  punishes,  reveals,  and 
cures.  When  we  do  wrong,  we  feel  '  What  a  wicked  man  I  am ' :  we 
feel  that  it  is  the  wickedness  of  ourselves  that  is  the  evil ;  it  shows  us 
our  not-love,  and  shows  us  thus  Love  ;  for  not  having  love  we  do  not 
know  or  perceive  it,  and  can  only  when  we  perceive  that  we  have  it  not. 
See  now  the  parallel  here  to  interpretation  or  Genius,  which  involves  a 
perception  of  the  '  fact '  and  the  '  not ' — the  nutrition  being  the  '  not ' 
perceived  as  the  fact.  Plato  saw  the  fact  and  the  'not'  in  the  universe; 
our  Science  sees  the  'not'  only  as  the  fact.  So  we  see  ever  the  fact  by 
the  'not';  we  learn  good  only  by  evil :  but  then  this  '  not '  is  not  in  the 
actual,  apart  from  us,  but  in  us.  Even  as  in  reference  to  the  intellectual 
'  not,'  the  ignorance  produces  failure;  and  this  failure  from  the  intel- 
lectual 'not'  is  surely  like  hypothesis  from  such  '  not,'  and  like  the  phy- 
sical from  the  spiritual  '  not.'  Each  is  nutrition  for  the  fact. 

Think  now,  from  what  we  see  in  the  physical,  how  Love  may  include 
so  much  evil  and  suffering,  how  all  this  misery  and  mystery  are  the  one 
fact  of  Love.  Things  that  work  us  ill  ?  this  death  ? — Yes  :  does  not 
'  death '  include  all  evil  ?  Death  is  the  very  fact  of  self-sacrifice,  seen 
in  Time.  Surely  we  need  only  to  exclude  the  'not,'  (wh  is  from  us), 
to  get  rid  of  all  evil. 

We  see  man  first  as  sinful,  or  'not,'  gradually  becoming  holy ;  just  as 
we  see  the  embryo  gradually  becoming  man — less  and  less  '  not.'     And 
see  the  inversion  equally  in  each :  the  'not'  is  from  the  man,  not  the 
man  from  the  'not';  the  embryo  is,  because  the  man  must  be.     As  'not- 
man'  is  the  key  to  the  embryo,  so  is  'not-humanity '  a  key  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  human  race.     [Trace  the  suppression  of  the  imperfect 
humanity  as  one  with  this].     So  humanity  is  developed  in  being  re- 
deemed or  made  holy  ;  and  humanity  is  only  in  so  far  as  man  is  holy. 
To  see  humanity  as  one,  and  as  part  of  the  spiritual  organization  or  life, ' 
is  the  clue. 

Humanity  must  be  studied  sociologically  ;  i.  e.  with  reference  to  sur- 
rounding spiritual  existence.  The  attempt  to  understand  '  man '  as  iso- 
lated must  be  as  vain  as  to  understand  the  individual  (man)  as  isolated. 

Does  not  the  question  of  absolute  Being  admit  of  being  treated  as  one 
of  action  ?  That  wh  truly  acts,  absolutely  is.  That  wh  is  only  rela- 
tive is  not : — these  seem  axioms.  May  we  say  too,  That  wh  acts  phy- 
sically is  physically — and  so  on  ?  If  so,  wd  there  not  be  here  an  argu- 
ment against  God  doing  physical  things  as  such,  e.  g.  moving  the  planet, 
creating  species,  &c.? 

Our  entire  conception  of  ourselves  and  all  things  must  be  reversed,  as 
it  were ;  the  fact  must  be  that  death  of  ours,  that  inward  inertia,  wh  is 
the  cause  of  all ;  that  loss  of  spiritual  Being  wh  the  Bible  puts  forward 
so  wonderfully ;  and  our  recovery  from  this  is  our  learning  Love  :  the 
redemption  or  development  of  humanity  is  the  work — that  explains  all. 

Shd  we  not  be  able  to  trace  all  human  sin,  all  the  forms  of  depravity, 
from  the  one  fact  of  the  not-being  of  humanity,  wh  causes  passion  or 
selfishness  ?     Surely  we  should  be  able,  from  the  known  fact  of  human 
passion,  to  trace  all  the  life  of  human  criminality,  and  see  it  as  neces- 
sary.    Do  I  also  embrace  those  who  reduce  human  will  and  criminality 
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to  Law,  and  treat  it  statistically  ?  What  they  need  to  make  them  phi- 
losophers is  only  the  recognition  of  the  death  of  humanity,  that  there 
is  an  inertia  wh  causes  human  actions  to  be  determined  by  circumstances. 
There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  deadness  of  man,  the  suppression  of  hu- 
manity, than  these  very  investigations  wh  prove  that  man  does  not  act. 
This  is  the  very  complaint — that  man  is  dead.  Bring  this  home  to  the 
conscience — put  it  to  us  as  individuals — that  in  such  and  such  circum- 
stances we  shd  certainly  commit  such  and  such  crimes,  and  we  at  once 
feel  that  this  wd  be  the  deepest  possible  condemnation  of  us.  We  wd 
not  admit  it  of  ourselves.  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog?'  have  not  I  the  being 
of  a  man  ;  shd  I  not  act  ? — You  leave  out  the  me.'  So  these  researches 
prove,  in  respect  to  man,  what  such  a  charge  wd  assert  of  the  individual 
— that  it  is  dead,  not-man,  (exactly  the  scriptural  position).  All  those 
proofs  that  man  is  determined  by  his  circumstances  prove  that  he  is 
inert ;  that  humanity  is  'a  dog,'  or  '  thing.' 

All  this  weary  life  is  necessary  to  teach  man  that  he  is  not ;  to  make 
him  know  that  the  inertia  is  in  him  and  not  without,  against  the  evi- 
dence of  sense  that  he  is.     All  that  epicycle-work  was  to  teach  man 
that  the  motion  was  of  him,  against  the  evidence  of  sense  that  it  was 
without  [that  great  hypothesis !]     So  all  this  sin  of  man's  is  the  hypo- 
thesis to  teach  him  his  death — the  nutrition  for  that  function — or  rather 
to  make  him  live.     Theoretically  it  is  to  show  him  him  his  death,  prac- 
tically, to  give  him  life. — Is  it  not  like  the  rising  of  organic  life  from 
the  inorganic  world,  wh,  relatively  to  it,  is  dead  ?     So  is  there  death 
relatively  to  humanity.     It  is  as  if  humanity  were  inorganic,  yet  part 
of  a  greater  life  ;  and  from  it  is  raised  up  the  organic.     All  the  wrong- 
ness,  the  perplexity,  all  the  hypothesis  is  because  we  put  the  '  not '  for 
Being,  and  to  teach  us  to  see  our  own  '  not,'  wh  surely  is  to  live. 

Love,  by  the  very  fact  of  it,  produces  love.     Surely  here  is  creation. 
To  Be  is  to  create.     Being  only  is  in  creation,  even  as  it  is  only  in  self- 
sacrifice.     God,  as  Love,  must  be  Creator,  and  all  love  is  creator.    This 
conception  of  Being  as  love  or  self-sacrifice  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
universe,  and  makes  all  clear.     God  gives  us  physical  life  :  how  ?     By 
giving  life  for  it.     [All  life  is  from  sacrifice  of  other  life  ;  physical  life, 
by  giving  for  it  physical  life.]     So  He  gives  us  moral  (or  spiritual) 
life,  by  giving  fdr  it  moral  or  spiritual  life,  i.  e.  by  self-sacrifice.     Love 
from  love  is  simply  the  fact  of  what  we  see  in  the  bodily — life  for  life. 
This  is  why  we  see  it  so  in  the  bodily.     The  becoming  man  of  Christ  is 
the  necessary  fact.     Wo  otherwise  can  man  have  life  but  as  life  is  given 
for  it.     This  must  be  in  the  mental  too :  trace  how  all  mental  life  is 
from  the  giving  of  mental  life  for  it,  of  other  sort,  as  inorganic  life  be- 
comes organic. 

Whence  and  what  are  the  pain  and  pleasure  apart  from  the  good  and 
evil  ?  This  is  the  problem,  to  know  why  and  what  is  sensation — pas- 
sion in  respect  to  us.  How  it  is  that  pain  follows  that  wh  is  evil :  pain 
of  body  and  mind,  from  abuse  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  moral  pain,  remorse. 
Is  it  not  a  proof  of  our  unnatural  state,  that  that  wh  is  good  for  us 
often  necessitates  (or  involves)  pain. 

The  conscience  seems  something  external  to  the  me,  and  often  opposed 
to  it.     What  is  this  from  ?     Does  it  show  how  this  passional  '  I '  is  an 
inertia — not  the  I  wh  is  the  conscience,  but  a  result  of  a  'not'  in  rela- 
tion to  the  '  I.'     This  '  passional '  man  is  from  a  '  not '  where  I  should 
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be.     It  is  a  passion  related  to  me,  but  only  '  I '  by  its  relation  to  the 
conscience.     Yet  how,  if  the  physical  is  from  the  '  not  I,"  can  there  yet 
be  the  physical  when  the  man  is,  lives,  is  redeemed  and  holy  ?     Does 
not  the  Bible  throw  light  on  this — speaking  of  the  body  and  this  earthly 
state,  as  one  of  death,  bondage,  even  to  the  Christian — of  the  looking 
forward  to  heaven  ?     Our  physical  being  is  from  the  '  not-being '  of  hu- 
manity, [not  of  us  as  individuals].     I  have  physical  nature — passional 
— not  because  /  am  dead,  but  because  humanity  is  [or  some  such  general 
relation].     I  may  live,  yet  still  be  subject  to  the  '  original '  inertia — my 
own  death  is  my  sin. 

In  the  physical  all  death  and  corruption  is  new  life.     Surely  it  must 
be  so  in  the  spiritual :  all  death  of  one  be  life  of  another.     And  with 
respect   to    the    evil   that   is    from   sin,  it   is   only  pain  (i.  e.    apart 
from  the  moral  evil,  the  inertia  or  '  not '),  and  pain,  as  we  have  seen  is 
not  truly  evil.     Can  we  not  thus  come  to  see  how  all  is  included  in  the 
infinite  good  ?     Death,  or  'not'  is  the  evil ;  sins  are  mere  necessary 
workings  of  the  good  in  relation  to  this  'not-being,'  it  is  not  they  that 
are  evil ;  this  is  our  perversion  and  ignorance  ;  the  great  sole  evil  is  the 
not-being  of  man  ;  there  is  nothing  worse  than  that,  nothing  evil  added 
to  it,  only  its  consequences,  wh  also  are  its  cure.     As  in  a  diseased 
body,  the  evil  is  the  death  of  the  elements  ;  the  symptoms  are  not  an 
added  evil,  but  mere  results  and  cure  of  that.     So  one  can  see  better. 
Ever  seeing  the  non-entity  of  all  the  physical,  and  looking  thro'  these 
outward  sins  at  the  moral  death  within  as  the  one  sole  evil  fact — and 
then  recognizing  the  why  of  that  as  an  essential  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity — and  all  is  filled  with  glory.     These  outward  sins 
and  misery — cruelty  and  wrong  and  ruin — these  fill  our  hearts  and  eyes 
too  much  ;  we  cannot  look  through  them  and  see  the  fact  they  indicate 
and  flow  from.     Let  us  see  them  in  the  right  light,  as  God  sees  them. 
He  sets  before  us  life  and  death  :  there  is  nothing  for  Him  to  do  here- 
after.    He  does  the  whole  now.     Judgment,  condemnation,  punishment, 
salvation,  redemption — all  are.     There  cannot  be  less  sin  and  woe,  be- 
cause life  has  to  be  given  to  the  dead.     "We  distinguish  where  there  is 
no  difference,  we  make  the  physical  one  thing  and  the  spiritual  another. 

Is  not  our  plan  of  reserving  some  things  as  God's  direct  action,  this : 
as  if  we  said,  '  we  cannot  be  religious  unless  we  suppose  God  truly  does, 
or  did,  something ;  therefore  since  He  certainly  does  not  do  any  of  these 
things  that  we  understand,  He  must  be  supposed  to  do  some  things  that 
we  do  not  understand  ;  else  where  is  our  religion  ? 

As  all  motion  in  least  resistance  is  burning,  is  it  not  all  overcoming 
evil  with  good,  i.  e.  all  love,  right  action  ? 

The  scripture  doctrine  of  the  Fall  is  not  so  much  a  dogma  as  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  obvious  facts  of  human  life  and  history  wh  no  one 
denies.  The  '  depravity,  &c.,  is  this  wh  we  see,  and  wh  is  universally 
agreed  upon  as  a  fact.  Now,  how  came  it  ?  of  course  that  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  scientific  view  wh  refers  man's  state  to  that  wh  is  around 
him. 

The  belief  that  we  cannot  explain  or  understand  all  things,  is  a  wise 
and  noble  instinct.  But  the  interpretation  is — not  that  our  intellectual 
knowledge  of  the  sensible  or  physical  must  be  limited  as  such — but  that 
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the  physical  is  only  relative :  we  can  intellectually  know  all  the  phy- 
sical, and  yet  the  absolute  is  not  within  the  intellect.  Is  not  this  error 
a  sort  of  parallel  to  the  idea  that  the  physical,  as  such,  is  depraved  by 
the  Fall  ?  and  a  like  re-adjustment  is  required. 

'  Every  affirmation,  to  be  true  i.  e.  perfect,  must  include  its  own  de- 
nial.'    This  is  the  same  thing  as  the  universal  '  Being  in  not-being ' : 
Love  or  self-sacrifice  is  the  one  fact.     There  is  no  true  Being  save  that 
wh  includes  its  own  not-being.     Apply  this  to  humanity  :  the  perfect 
humanity,  the  moral  Being,  is  by  the  suppression,  the  not-being,  and 
includes  that  not-being ;  the  same  as  in  the  mental.  This,  seen  respect- 
ing the  actual,  is  the  fact  of  Love  ;  seen  respecting  the  passional  (or  in 
time)it  is  life  or  development.  Life  or  development  is  the  moral,  spread 
out  as  it  were ;  the  (imperfect)  fact — the  opposite  from  suppression  of 
that— and  the  union  of  the  two.     But  these  are  not  truly  successive, 
only  seen  as  such  in  the  physical.     Here  is  the  clue — the  introduction 
of  Time  by  the  not-being  of  man.     As  every  development  contains  the 
two  opposites,  so  every  true  affirmation ;  not  its  own  denial,  perhaps, 
but  the  denial  of  the  lower  form  of  it :  so  Love,  moral  Being,  is  at  once 
two  opposites  ;  as  it  were  the  development  wh  includes  the  Being  and 
the  not-being  of  the  lower  form. 

Since  God  does  always  that  wh  is  right,  and  that  which  is  perfectly 
loving,  things  must  be  different  in  kind  only  in  their  relation  to  us  (i.e. 
events,  what  God  does.) 

It  is  clear  that  our  conceptions  respecting  the  spiritual  (as  in  re- 
lation to  our  life)  practically  involve  the  idea  of  such  Being 
'ceasing, 'or  being  annihilated.  In  truth,  it  can  only  alter  its  relation  to 
us ;  e.  g.,  when  we  think  it  so  sad  for  a  person  to  become  mad  or  child- 
ren to  be  left  orphans,  we  think  there  can  truly  be  less  of  such  Being,  a 
true  loss  ;  whereas  there  can  be  nothing  in  respect  to  that  but  alteration 
of  form.  We  have  much  to  learn  here  from  our  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  non-destruction  of  Being  or  action  wants  applying  to  the 
non-material,  that  only  form  can  be  changed.  So  man,  so  all  circum- 
stances, can  work  no  true  evil.  Evil  must  be,  in  its  nature,  only 
relative. 

Surely,  to  deny  the  '  not '  is  to  affirm.  To  say  of  aught :  '  it  is  no- 
thing,' means  that  it  is  not-thtng,  i.  e.  it  is  Being.  Just  what  was  said 
of  slaves :  they  are  not  things.  So  to  deny  matter  is  to  affirm — to  af- 
firm the  spirituality  of  the  universe. 

Creatures,  we,  (in  our  secondary  way)  can  create  (produce)  nothing 
of  wh  the  '  not-being '  does  not  already  exist.     To  'create'  is  to  destroy 
not-being ;  therefore  it  must  ba  an  act  of  Love.     This  is  involved  in 
the  law  of  least  resistance.     From  our  point  of  view  may  we  not  say, 
there  can  be  no  Being  of  wh  there  is  not  first  the  '  not ' — the  want  or 
absence — the  form  without  the  fact.     So  the  '  not-man '  is  before  the 
true  spiritual  Being  of  man.  Is  this  the  idea  of  embryonic  development  ? 
All  the  lower  is,  because  the  perfect  is  to  be,  but  as  yet  is  not.     The 
not-being  of  the  perfect  is  first ;  a  not-being  relative  to  it,  and  by  virtue 
of  wh  alone  the  development  can  be.     The  not-being  of  the  perfect  man 
(relative,  i.   e.  altho'  there  ought  to  be  it)  determines  all.     Everything 
is  moulded  thus  :  a  space  or  vacuum  of  the  form  first  exists.  Wherever 
there  is  a  'not'  there  must  be  '  being  ';  the  'not'  exists  only  for  it.     We 
see  the  fact  inverted. 
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With  reference  to  God's  creation :  first  by  His  self-sacrifice  or  sup- 
pression there  is  a  'not' ;  and  now  the  creature  arises  in  relation  to  this 
and  is  the  destruction  of  this  '  not.'     Creation  is  God  destroying  this 
'not,'  existing  in  the  creature,  giving  Himself  to  not-being.     So  Sin 
exists  for  the  creature ;  it  is  the  'not'  wh  is  necessary  for  the  creature's 
being,  and  wh  God,  in  creating,  destroys.     So  the  conception  of  Being 
necessarily  includes  at  once  God  and  creature,  and  this  moral  creation  is 
the  one  fact  wh  is  in  our  own  consciousness.     Our  'not*  causes  our  per- 
ception ;  the  creature's  'not,'  and  creation,  ensue.  [I  have  since  thought 
rather  that'creation'from  not-being  is  not  creation,truly,but  redemption.] 

That  physical  action,  i.  e.  change,  is  produced  by  the  (presence  of) 
'  not,'  proves  that  it  must  be  truly  moral.     Only  love  acts  from  the 
not,'  gives  itself  to  not-being.     How  can  anything  be  determined  by 
the  'not'  except  action  ?     It  is  beautiful  that  what  we  call  inertia,  the 
physical,  shd  be  only  a  certain  way  of  seeing  the  fact  of  love ;  it  helps 
us  again  to  see  how  sin  is  included  in  holiness.     Our  inertia,  tho'  sin  in 
us,  is  yet  love  in  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  at  all.     It  is  is  inertia  or  selfish- 
ness only  as  not-being  in  us.     The  fact  is  Love,  but  relatively  to  man  it 
is  negation ;  it  is  human  sin,  God's  love.     "We  see  now  how  our  inertia 
causes  us  to  see  Nature  as  inert :  we  fancy  it  does  not  act,  when  it 
does ;  we  introduce  a  hypothesis. 

Limiting  self,  and  being  limited,  are  one  and  the  same — seen  as  moral 
or  inert  according  to  the  state  of  the  seer.  The  only  fact  is  moral ;  but 
an  inert  seer  sees  it  as  inert,  does  not  see  it.  For  this  is  the  point :  not 
that  we  introduce  some  positive  element,  but  we  simply  do  not  see  what 
is  there.  We,  not  seeing  the  act  in  Nature,  the  love  or  Being,  imagine 
a  not-act,  a  mere  negation ;  and  so  the  world  is  physical,  i.  e.  under 
cause  and  effect.  Is  this  like  all  hypothesis  ?  is  all  a  '  not-seeing ' 
merely  ?  We  rest  in  some  'final'  thing,  (gravitation,  e.  g.) ;  but  this  is 
merely  that  we  do  not  see  its  cause.  So  we  perceive  the  physical ;  but 
this  is  only  that  we  do  not  see  the  Love.  Why  we  see  inertia,  or  mat- 
ter, is  simply,  why  we  see  Nature  as  not  acting. 

Language  is   wiser   than   our   thoughts — in  speaking  of  Nature  as 
active,  while  we  try  to  think  of  it  as  not-acting.     When  we  come  to 
think  of  it,  how  clearly  that  idea  of  inertia  is  a  hypothesis  introduced 
from  ourselves.     What  difficulty  we  have  in  holding  it ;  and  how  its  in- 
troduction constitutes  Science,  or  the  tracing  of  cause  and  effect.     And 
see  again  the  wisdom  of  language  in  calling  this  'law, '(a  term  wh  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  moral  actions).     Nature  is  action  under  law — holiness. 
The  introducing  inertia  by  Science  is  only  excluding  arbitrariness  ;  it 
leaves  the  question  of  true  action  untouched ;  for  true  action  according 
to  law — i.  e.  right  action  or  love — gives  of  course  the  same  phenomenon 
as  inertia.     And  this  is  just  what  Science  does  :  it  introduces  exactly 
the  idea  of  law,  as  it  claims  to  do ;  it  excludes,  not  action,  but  only  ar- 
bitrariness, i.  e.  (truly)  inaction.     We  first,  from  our  own  '  not,'  intro- 
duce arbitrariness  into  Nature.     Then  by  Science  this  is  excluded  ;  but 
another  'not'  (viz.  not-action  or  inertia)  is  introduced ;  then  both  these 
'nots'  are  excluded,  and  we  see  Nature  as  Love,  or  action  under  Law. 

In  the  physical,  we  determine   changes  (actions)  by  producing  the 
conditions,  by  applying  the  not,  so  causing  an  act  of  Love.     We  might 
say :  How  can  our  altering  material  conditions  determine  spiritual 
actions  ?     But  this  material,  as  we  call  it,  is  truly  spiritual ;  these 
physical  conditions  that  we  modify  are  spiritual ;  they  are  part  of  that 
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spiritual  wh  we  do  not  see,  and  wh  therefore  is  thingal  to  us.  Our  bo- 
dies and  minds  are  truly  parts  of  the  spiritual  universe — this  is  not  us. 
To  cause  a  thing  or  change,  to  produce  the  physical  conditions  for  it,  to 
render  it  necessary,  is  in  truth  to  make  it  right — that  is  why  it  is  done. 

We  see  things  as  not  acting,  rather  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  act, 
or  limit  themselves.     Therefore  of  course  we  see  inertia,  or  continuance 
until  resisted — i.  e.  the  physical.     Clearly  the  fact  could  not  be  moral 
action,  true  love,  or  action  under  law,  if,  seen  without  the  action,  it  were 
not  just  as  it  is,  i.  e.  an  inertia  (or  each  thing  continuing  till  resisted). 
If  we  leave  out  the  action  from  the  moral,  necessarily  we  have  just  such 
a  series  as  constitutes  our  physical.     The  self-limitation,  being  under 
law,  must  appear  to  be  limitation  from  without  under  law,  i.  e.  exactly 
the  chain  of  causes  and  effects.     This  solves  the  difficulty  connected 
with  the  idea  of  force.     It  is  a  paradoxical  idea,  because  not  a  true 
one  ;  there  is  no  force,  only  action.     No  one  can  help  assuming  a  true 
action,  primarily  at  at  any  rate :  without  it  can  be  nothing.     "We  need 
not  suppose  anything  more  :  action  and  our  non-perception,  give  us  the 
physical.     [How  interesting,  in  connection  with  this  is  the  exclusion  of 
the  ideas  of  force,  &c.,  from  the  best  Science]. 

Surely  our  intellectual  ideas  of  the  physical,  &c.,  are  only  hypotheses 
wh  we  invent  to  account  for  our  sensations.     Now  sensation  is  just 
action  on  or  in  us,  and  not  of  us :  here  is  the  inertia.     So  when  no  in- 
ertia is,  there  is  no  sensation.     Also  from  sensation  we  must  necessarily 
infer  (perceive)  the  physical.  We  have  sensation  (wh  is  merely  passive) 
because  of  the  '  not '  in  us ;  from  it  therefore  we  necessarily  perceive 
inertia.     So  we  trace  the  physical  from  ourselves ;  and  we  perceive  it 
as  we  do  because  it  truly  is  such,  only  active  and  not  inert.     Our  being 
sensational,  passive  or  inert,  is  clearly  that  from  wh  we  derive  the  idea 
of  inertia.  Now  why  does  this  make  us  perceive  things  as  the  physical? 
(wh  requires  science  to  introduce  inertia  into  it). 

Again,  we  are  conscious  partly  of  being  passive  or  sensational,  partly 
active  or  moral.     Yet  to  our  impression  our  inert  (physical)  actions  are 
as  if  truly  active.     Surely  here,  in  these  personal  conditions,  the  key 
lies.     What  are  the  sources  of  our  perceptions  of  inertia  and  action  ? 

Do  I  see  how  action  necessarily  connects  itself  with  not-being  ?  [so 
as  to  be  necessarily  the  law  of  least  resistance].     As  being  itself  a 
limiting  or  a  'not,'  surely  it  must  be  from  a  '  not.'     Thus  :  the   not- 
being  of  any,  in  relation  to  Being,  is  the  not-being  of  that.  The  one  was, 
whereas  the  other  is — that  wh  was  not  (speaking  as  if  in  time,  but  this 
affects  the  form  only  ;  the  fact  still  is.}    Surely  all  this  Being  and  not- 
being  comes  thus  to  be  change  of  form.     A  not-being,  a  self-limitation, 
can  only  be  when  and  because  other  can  be ;  there  is  room  for  it  only  so. 
So  love  or  self-sacrifice  can  only  be  as  there  is  want  or  necessity,  or 
scope  for  it:  the  not-being  of  the  one  is  necessarily  the  being  of  the  other, 
therefore  only  from  not-being  of  that  other  can  the  not-being  or  self- 
limitation  be.     This  is  clear  for  all  that  is  in  time,  for  all  that  is  many. 
But  how  are  we  to  apply  this  to  the  Divine  self-limitation  that  is  the 
first  origin  of  the  creation  ?     There  is  no  i  not ':   God's  self-limitation 
creates  the  'not'  wh  it  supplies.     Here  is  the  essential  creation :  God 
limits  Himself  in  His  absolute  infinitude  ;   so  only  arises  the   '  not/ 
Creatures  limit   themselves  only  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the 
'not.' 
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And  yet  will  this  do  ?  for  is  it  not  by  self-sacrifice  that  the  creature 
is  united  to  God  ? — how  is  the  idea  of  the  '  not '  applicable  here  ?  In 
truth  is  it  not  our  '  not'  that  is  destroyed  in  our  self-sacrifice  ?  is  it  not 
our  passional,  sensational  inertia,  that  we  give  up?  I  think  this  is  it. 
Self-sacrifice  is  true  Being,  destruction  of  our  own  'not'.  Does  it  not 
appear  thus :  the  creature  can  only  act,  or  limit  self,  on  the  application 
of  a  '  not.'  So  it  is  under  law  ;  it  must  be  just  that  wh  we  p-jrceive  as 
'inertia.'  God  alone  is  law  to  Himself,  limits  Himself,  loves,  abso- 
lutely, in  the  true  and  highest  sense.  He  limits  Himself  without  any 
previously  existing  'not.'  He  loves  ;  and  the  Beings  He  loves  are  •  the 
consequence  of  His  love.  "We  love  only  that  wh  is  before  our  love. 

Our  sensational,  inert  Mature — the  basis,  as  we  see,  of  our  loving,  or 
moral  being — this  is  the  '  not '  in  relation  to  wh  our  self-limitation  may 
be.  Now  there  is  no  such  '  not '  in  reference  to  God  ;  He  has  no  pas- 
sional nature. 

This  is  what  strikes  me  in  Mozart's  music  :  there  is  nothing  in  it, 
and  yet  how  wonderful  an  effect.     Now  Mozart  made  music  as  God 
made  the  world.     This  is  just  what  we  have  to  see  in  Nature  :  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it,  and  yet  how  wonderful  an  effect.     The  more  that 
we  can  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  the  more  truly  do  we  appreciate 
it.     We  misconceive  the  '  glory  of  God  in  creation.'     "We  look  at  the 
means,  dwell  upon  the  complication  of  mechanism,  &c. ;  we  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  Genius  (not  having  it.)     The  marvel  of  creation  is  the  sim- 
plicity, yea  the  absence,  of  means.     There  is  no  contrivance,  no  adapt- 
ation, no  ingenuity,  no  complication.     By  the  mere  fact  of  Being — in 
the  mere  fact  of  Being  (i.  e.  of  loving) — is  all  this  that   so  fills  our 
hearts  with  joy  and  overcomes  our  imaginations  with  wonder.     So  in 
all  life  we  find  just  nothing — one  axiom— that  is  all.     Here  are  the  re- 
sults :  to  show  God's  wisdom  and  glory  in  them  is  to  show  the  simpli- 
city of  the  means  by  wh  they  are  achieved.     And  this  is  the  idea  of 
Science — of  showing  laws.     All  laws  are  just  showing  simplicity  of 
means :  one  thing  instead  of  many.     To  show  only  one  law  is  to  perfect 
Science,  to  carry  out  its  idea  of  showing  the  glory  of  God.     One  law  is 
one  act.     The  law  is  nothing ;  it  is  the  inference,  not  the  cause.     One 
law  means  one  fact ;  that  it  appears  to  us  as  several  is  because  of  our 
ignorance.    Simplicity  is  oneness  ;  therefore  to  show  simplicity  of  means 
is  to  approach  to  oneness  of  means  or  law.     Absolute  oneness  is  perfect 
wisdom  or  skill. 

'  Action,'  operating  without  or  beyond  ourselves,  is  necessarily  a 
giving  out  from  ourselves,  or  self-sacrifice.  "We,  having  produced,  must 
have  given  that  wh  was  before  ourself;  [or  ours  if  speaking  of  that  wh 
can  be  possessed.] 

That  one  mystery  of  God  being  by  His  own  act  (alone)  perhaps  is  so 
mysterious  to  us  only  by  virtue  of  our  inertia,  and  because  of  our  in- 
troducing ideas  thence  derived — the  hypotheses  of  substance,  and  so  on. 
That  illusion  of  sense,  false  appearance,  deception  from  our  present 
state,  of  wh  the  old  philosophers  used  to  speak,  is  not  in  the  addition 
of  anything,  but  the  want  or  absence  only  ('  not  to  be  unclothed,  but 
clothed  upon'). 

'  Inertia '  rightly  means  only  not  limiting  self;  it  refers  only  to  con- 
tinued passion  (passive  action).     I.  e.  we  say  motion  (&c.)  continues- 
or  rest ;  but  this  rest  is  only  equilibrium,  and  it  is  exactly  the  same 
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state  of  '  action  '  as  the  motion  ;  the  same  force  is  operating.     [A  body 
absolutely  at  rest,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  acted  on  and  re-acting,  we 
do  not  know  and  cannot  conceive.      Nay,  take  away  the  action,  and 
there  is  no  longer  the  body,  the  matter.]     So  inertia  means  only  self- 
indulgence. 

Seeing  how  the  law  (physical)  of  nature  is  truly  moral  law,  we  see 
how  science  consists  in  the  introduction  of  law  (i.  e.  of  holiness),  for 
arbitrariness.     Thus  it  is  not  inertia  that  is  first  in  our  conception  of 
nature,  but  arbitrariness  (wh  however  surely  is  but  inertia  in  another 
form).      And  does  not  this  correspond  to  man's  first  state?  and  only 
from  failure  is  inertia  or  law  introduced  ?     [Yet  think  how  man  was 
first  under  law;  yet  the  law  seemed  'arbitrary.]    Think  how  our  inertia 
causes  us  first  to  perceive  love  (or  action  under  law)  as  arbitrariness ; 
afterwards  as  law,  but  with  inertia.     What  we  first  fail  to  see  is  not 
the  action,  but  the  law.  This  surely  should  direct  us  to  what  is  wanted 
in  ourselves.     It  is  the  law  (the  love)  that  is  not  in  us,  so  that  we  do 
not  see  it  in  Mature.     But  love  involves  law  also ;  i.  e.  action  involves 
law ;  for  only  in  love  is  true  action.     So  it  is  still  our  inertia  causes  us 
not  to  see  the  law.     It  is  our  self-indulgence  (wh  is  inertia)  causes  us 
to  see  self-indulgence  in  Nature.     Only  our  own  appreciation  of  true 
moral  action  can  enable  us  to  see  Nature  as  Love.     The  eye  can  only 
see  that  wh  it  brings  with  it,  or  is  capable  of  seeing.     So  does  not  our 
view  of  Nature  correspond  to  4he  moral  state  of  humanity  ?     First,  ar- 
bitrariness or  self-indulgence  ;  then  inertia  (our  Science),  or  direction 
according  to  external  circumstances — external  law,  providence.     Then 
law  from  within — true  action  or  love, 

From  self-indulgence  in  man  appears  self-indulgence  in  Nature.  Here 
is  the  origin  of  the  inert  or  physical.     As  we  find  arbitrariness  will  not 
do  for  Nature  intellectually,  just  so  do  we  find  that  self-indulgence  will 
not  do  in  our  action  :  we  introduce  an  inert  or  external  law,  alike  in 
Science  and  in  morals.     But  the  only  end  is  to  unite  at  once  the  self- 
action  and  the  law ;  to  love,  and  do  right  from  free  choice.  [With  this 
corresponds  Actualism  intellectually.]     But  now  why  is  it  we  see  these 
two  halves  or  opposites,  first  one  and  then  the  other  ? — In  a  '  peace  wh 
is  no  peace  '  have  we  not  the  idea  of  a  humanity  wh  is  not  man  ? 

In  asserting  that  the  physical  world  is  truly  the  spiritual,  nothing  is 
assumed  difficult  to  allow  ;  the  parallelism  and  even  identity  of  the  two 
are  universally  felt  and  expressed.  We  know  that  they  exactly  corres- 
pond, and  indeed  we  cannot  speak  of  the  two  except  in  the  same  words. 
Language  is  ahead  of  us  here  also,  asserting  the  identity. — The  universe 
does  not  contain  a  certain  small  proportion  of  moral  Beings — the  men, 
who  alone  as  true  Beings  inhabit  it,  or  for  whose  sake  it  exists — not  so. 
It  is  all  moral.     So  we  see  why  no  special  value  is  in  human  life. 
Whatever  change  may  be,  there  is  none  the  less  moral  Being ;  and  the 
physical  world  becomes  our  moral  Being,  because  it  ever  and  only  is 
such.     The  instincts,  blind  and  passive,  of  men,  are  probably  the  moral 
actions  of  humanity — moral  in  relation  to  the  whole ;  even  as  our  moral 
actions  are  mere  instinctive  passions  of  our  various  members.     Surely 
all  these  processes  of  the  human  body  are  '  types,'  of  wh  the  fact  is  ho- 
liness.    Form,  but  not  fact ;  yet  only  form  because  of  us — the  fact  alone 
is.      This  moral  Being  of  all  is  surely  the  clue  to  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals.    Is  it  not  one  fact  under  many  forms  ;  and  the  forms  are  so  varied 
(under  different  relations)  in  order  that  the  one  fact  may  be. 
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Affliction  or  suffering  is  what  especially  works  in  us  true  life.     Is  it 
not  therefore  that  our  physical  nature  seems  so  largely  constituted  for 
suffering,  so  disproportionately  to  its  capacity  for  pleasure  ?    The  plea- 
sure seems  not  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  functions ;  the  pain  seems 
almost  wanton  ;  greater  certainly  than  it  need  be.    I  believe  this  is  the 
key  :  man's  sensational  nature  is  given  him  rather  for  suffering  than  for 
enjoyment.     This  is  the  true  view  of  God's  benevolence  in  Nature. 
'  Design  for  happiness,'  'tendency  to  enjoyment,'  all  this  is  an  entire  fal- 
lacy.    It  is  by  suffering  we  learn.     Is  not  all  physical  pleasure  merely 
relief  from  suffering  ?     The  idea  of  the  physical  is  that  of  suffering, 
and  not  of  enjoying.      It  is  wholly  from  the  'not,'   and  that  surely 
makes  us  so  eager  to  get.     It  is  because  its  nature  is  essentially  want, 
or  '  not.'     Want,  or  '  not,'  of  course  causes  a  tendency  to  get.     The  only 
true  joy  must  be  in  giving.     Only  the  giver  can  be  happy,  can  be  not 
in  want.     Beautiful  is  the  association  of  getting  (as  the  attribute  of  the 
physical)  with  want.     It  is  from  a  'not,'  and  so  we  want  to  get.     Here 
is  the  only  source  of  (physical)  pleasure  and  pain.     He  who  has  no 
wants,  no  'not,'  cannot  wish  to  get,  cannot  be  selfish  :  selfishness  is  from 
'  not.'     Take  away  the  'not'  from  us,  and  necessarily  we  are  only  givers, 
only  loving  ;  we  are  in  heaven.     All  our  physical  pleasure  is  from  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  easing  pain  or  want,  and  that  is  all :  the  necessity  or  want, 
(the  gratifying  it,  i.  e.)  takes  us  away  from  all  that  is  true  Being  or 
living.     The  not-living,  the  disease,  the  want,  gives  the  need  for  '  get- 
ting,' i.  e.  the  sensational.  What  a  mistake  to  think  this  true  pleasure, 
true  Being — to  let  attending  to  the  discomforts  of  our  disease  take  us 
away  from  all  else.     Socrates  saw  this  aright ;  but  in  his  time  there 
was  no  other  course  but  to  neglect  the  physical,  it  was  not  then  possible 
to  interpret  it.     [It  is  an  axiom  that  there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  getting 
except  from  some  want  or  defect ;  yet  in  giving  also  is  a  growing,  a  de- 
velopment.] 

In  Nature  we  see  first  self-indulgence ;  then  self-limit  with  regard  to 
self;  then  self-limit  and  self-indulgence  in  one — and  this  is  Love.  Life 
is  from  union  of  the  two,  as  ever.  Is  not  this  the  idea  of  the  origination 
of  life  from  sperm  and  germ :  the  one  the  action,  the  other  the  limit — 
the  two  in  one  are  life  ? 

We  are  morally  affected  by  moral  things ;  so  those  physical   things 
•wh  we  perceive  to  affect  other  physical  things,  are  moral  to  them  as 
moral. — There  can  be  no  'not'  of  any  fact,  until  that  fact  is.  Anti-christ, 
e.  g.,  is  not  till  after  Christ.     The  'not'  is  form  without  fact. 

We  wrestle  now  with  the  death  within  us:  the  selfishness  will  intrude. 
Even  in  our  thoughts  of  doing  good  we  can  hardly  escape  from  thinking 
of  getting  by  it,  even  if  only  of  '  getting  better  '  [and  it  is  beautiful  how, 
by  doing  good  even  so,  we  may  get  better].  Yet  we  are  not  discouraged, 
knowing  God  loves  us  and  will  give  us  the  life  we  have  not.     We  are 
destined  to  a  love  that  has  no  selfishness  in  it,  a  fullness  wh  needs  no 
getting ;  even  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.— The  Church  is 
Christ's  body — His  spiritual  body — surely  here  is  the  clue  to  the  spiritual 
body  we  expect  in  heaven.     '  The  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all ' 
—what  is  it  ?      We  are  He — the  fullness  of  Him.     Put  this  with  our 
being  filled  with  the  fullness  of  God.     We— the  empty  form,  the  '  not,' 
are  to  be  filled  with  God. 

The  physical  is  a  want  essentially  :  to  get  more  is  only  to  get  more 
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want ;  man  has  found  this  out  by  experience.     It  is  clear  all  want  is 
from  some  '  not' :  bodily  want  is  from  bodily  '  not.'     But  all  pleasure 
too  seems  to  be  from  giving — as  seen  in  function.     [Pain  also  is  from 
this  ;  from  excess  ?] 

Our  perception  of  force  or  exertion  is  from  giving  self  (or  function.) 
So  all  sensation,  too,  is  from  some  physical  giving  self.  The  functions  wh 
subserve  life  (secretion,  e.g.)  are  not  attended  with  sensation;  only 
those  wh  give  our  life.     The  sense  of  exertion,  and  sensation  in  general 
are  one  ;  i.  e.  the  perception  or  consciousness  in  ourselves  of  a  fact  that 
would  otherwise  be  without  us.     At  least  this  is  the  sense  of  exertion : 
other  sensations  are  less  proportionate  to  any  external  action,  being  so 
entirely  'permitted  ;'  but  they  are  equally  re-appearances  in  us  of  that 
wh  was  external.     For  the  approximation  in  us,  in  function,  is  the  very 
approximation  that  has  caused  our  nutrition  ;  the  only  change  is  a  dif- 
ference of  time  and  place.     That  wh  is  within  us  (bodily)  and  without 
us  differs  only  in  respect  to  time  and  place:  our  relation(our  bodily  exist- 
ence) depends  wholly  on  these,  wh  constitute  the  whole  of  the  material. 
All  this  phn  arises,  as  such,  out  of  our  relation;  wh  is  relation  merely  of 
time  and  place.     Granted  a  relation  of  'us'  to  time  and  place,  and  all 
follows.     But  is  not  this  simply  a  '  not ' — an  inaction,  or  succession  of 
cause  and  effect  ?     A  known  '  not,'  or  impotence,  also  accounts  for  '  mat- 
ter '  as  for  '  cause.' 

Forms,  or  things,  are  types  ;  now  hypotheses  are  the  same — they  are 
to  be  fulfilled.     Types  are  veils,  as  we  know ;  so  the  physical  world  is 
a  veil,  so  are  all  hypotheses :  this  brings  us  again  to  the  conception  of 
the  material  world  as  a  veil.     The  material  is  as  Judaism  was  :  we 
begin  in  it ;  it  comes  befoie  the  spiritual,  as  Judaism  before  Christianity  ; 
a  law  to  be  done  away  in  Love.     The  phn  is  ever  a  type  of  the  fact ; 
the  physical  is  type  of  the  actual.     So  the  physical  man  is  form  or  type 
of  true  humanity.     Here  is  the  true  doctrine  of  types  :  they  are  not  ar- 
bitrary, but  necessary ;  part  of  the  life.     The  antitype  is  not  another 
thing  or  fact,  but  that  very  form  or  '  thing '  fulfilled,  wh  was  empty  be- 
fore.    The  type  is  appearance  only — scope  or  room.     It  is  a  '  not,'  a  di- 
rection of  less  resistance ;  the  form  presents   the  direction  of  less  re- 
sistance, and  so  determines  the  fact  to  be  of  that  form.     The  form,  or 
type,    thus  must  come  first.     What  does    the  word   'type'    properly 
mean? 

What  power  and  glory  are  in  death  !  Christ  only  died;  and  behold  the 
result.     Death  is  the  very  fact  and  crown  of  love.     There  is  no  death 
but  for  other  life ;  the  other  life  is  in  the  fact  of  it,  or  the  fact  would 
cease  to  be.     Love  is  life  from  death.     There  is  no  death  and  life — 
neither  is  ever  without  the  other.     So  we  groan  and  wrestle  beneath  the 
effects  of  death — in  a  death ;  but  this  death  also  is  love.     Surely  the 
death  of  humanity  is  life  to  some :  that  too  is  self-sacrifice  or  love ;  and 
so  all  is  full  of  glory.     [The  death,  or  casting  away  of  the  Jew  was  life 
to  the  world.     Surely  the  redemption  of  humanity  also  shall  be  life 
from  the  dead.]     Surely  the  death  of  humanity  is  a  sacrificial  death 
also  ;  and  all  human  loss  and  suffering  too.     The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
less  designed  to  stand  out  as  an  exception  than  as  a  typical  example — 
to  show  us  the  universal  in  one  instance  adapted  to  our  childish  seeing. 
It  is  a  little  thing  for  God  to  give  His  Son  to  death  merely  :  man  can 
do  that— has  done  it.     This,  like  the  Old   Testament  History,  is  to 
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reveal  to  us  not  an  exceptional  but  the  universal  fact.     No  fact,  rightly 
seen,  can  be  exceptional ;  for  are  not  all  and  every  one  love — the  same 
unchanging  Love.     The  death  of  humanity,  too,  is  a  life-giving  death. 
Shall  we  shudder  at  death — the  fairest  image  of  love  ?     Here  we  see 
again  the  two ;  life  and  death  are  the  one  fact  (using  the  word  '  life'  for 
'  nutrition,'  as  exclusion  of  death.)     Death  is  the  giving,  life  the  re- 
ceiving, as  they  appear  to  us  now.      Our  death  is  the  one  evil  thing,  (as 
evil  can  be,  i.  e.  relative).     It  is,  in  relation  to  man,  a  '  not.'     Nothing 
can  be  said  worse  in  relation  to  man ;  for  Being  is  so  beautiful  that  there 
can  be  no  worse  than  not  to  Be.      To  Be  is  all  that  is  glorious,  lovely, 
excellent — for  to  be  is  to  love.     This  is  the  view  to  take  of  evil,  espe- 
cially moral  evil.     That  we  will  not  love,  is  infinitely  evil ;  yet  is  the 
death  of  humanity  a  glorious  fact  of  Love ;  for  as  the  death  of  the  hu- 
man body  gives  life  (necessarily)  so  surely  does  the  death  of  humanity. 
God  is  creating  Love — surely  man's  death  has  some  part  in  this. 

The  hypothesis  or  the  '  not '  is  necessarily  the  law  ;  it  determines  the 
form  of  the  fact.     Law  seems  ever  identified  with  the  hypothesis  or 
'not' ;  and  interpretation  is  to  put  love  into  the  law — necessity  into  the 
hypothesis.      Hypothesis  is  law,  a  form  :  this  'may  be  ';  the  fact  must 
be  such  as  to  correspond  with  this,  or  to  fulfill  these  conditions  ;  when 
we  know  the  fact  it  shall  be  such  as  to  show  this  hypothesis  necessary ; 
it  shall  fulfill  the  law.     See  the  negative  character  of  Law.    The  intro- 
duction of  Fact,  or  Love,  makes  that  '  ought ' — wh  is  not — a  necessity. 
'  Do  I  make  void  (empty)  the  law  ?  nay,  I  fulfill  the  law  ' :  as  an  inter- 
pretation does  not  '  make  void,'  but  fulfills,  a  hypothesis.     The  law  is 
empty,  a  mere  form :  put  the  love  into  it,  and  it  lives  ;  it  is  a  fact  or  ne- 
cessity.    So  our  physical  Science  is  empty,   a  mere  form ;  Actualism 
fills  it  with  love,  makes  it  a  necessity. 

Surely  the  very  words  'ought'  and  'du-ty'  show  this  relation  to  'not' ; 
that  wh  is  owed  or  due ;  due  because  not  rendered.     Love  can  have  no 
duties,  (and  therefore  be  under  no  law)  ;  all  is  'fulfilled'  and  nothing  is 
due.     Once  make  us  love  perfectly  and  we  are  no  longer  under  law. 
Law  comes  out  of  not-loving :  just  so  much  duty  or  due  from  us  as  is 
want  of  love.     So  Adam,  having  a  law,  must  have  been  imperfect.     If 
there  were  no  sin  there  wd  be  no  law.    Law  wd  never  have  existed,  even 
in  human  communities,  if  there  had  been  perfect  uprightness  among 
men;  the  conception  wd  never  have  arisen,  it  wd  have  been  an  object- 
less intrusion.     '  By  the  law  came  the  knowledge  of  sin.'     It  exists,  be- 
cause man  is  sinful,  to  make  him  know  it,  not  to  make  him  holy.     It  is 
'  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,'  to  condemn  us,  or  make  it  patent 
to  ourselves  that  we  are  dead,  and  so  make  us  ready  to  receive  life. 

Consider  how  hypothesis  corresponds  with  law  in  being  an  empty 
form,  from  suppression  of  some  previous  imperfect  or  arbitrary ;  and 
how  it  is  to  be  excluded  at  once  by  interpretation  or  introducing  fact 
(answering  to  love)  wh  makes  it  necessary.    Even  as  Christ  has  fulfilled 
the  law,  and  it  is  no  longer  owed  or  due  from  us,  but  lives  in  our  hearts 
in  a  higher  form. 

Antinomianism   answers   to   anticipation ;    excludes   the    hypothesis 
without  having  the  fact.     The  law  can  only  be  excluded  by  fulfilment, 
by  the  love  that  makes  it  a  necessity.     Save  as  this  is  in  us,  Christ  has 
not  redeemed  us,  has  not  fulfilled  the  law  for  us.     It  is  a  fulfilment  in 
us  that  is  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  Christ.     In  us  He  fulfills  the 
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law,  or  He  does  not  fulfil  it  for  us.  So  He,  making  us  love,  delivers  us 
from  the  curse  or  condemnation  of  the  law;  our  sinfulness. — The  law 
exists  only  in  relation  to  this ;  and  all  its  relation  is  moral,  not  sensa- 
tional. The  sensational  exists  altogether  for  the  sake  of,  and  as  subor- 
dinate to,  the  moral,  and  has  to  be  interpreted  into  it.  Remorse  is 
surely  only  for  redemption. 

Xote  how  the  intellectual  life  of  man  simply  re-presents  the  moral 
history,  springs  from  it,  exists  only  by  relation  to  it.     Xot,  the  moral  is 
like  the  intellectual ;    but  the  mental  is  only  a  partial  and  typical,  or 
veiled,  presentation  of  the  moral ;   and  the  physical,  as  corresponding 
with  the  intellectual,  repeats  it  again.     Xow  may  not  this  life,  wh  to  us 
is  bodily  and  intellectual,  be  in  truth,  moral — a  true  spiritual  life — only 
seen  by  us  with  an  inertia  in  it,  and  so  to  us  physical?  This,  that  we  see 
as  physical,  necessarily  corresponds  to  the  moral;  because  it  is  moral ; 
it  represents  it  to  us  in  a  lower  form  because  we  do  not  perceive  the 
moral  element  in  it.     We  suppose  cause  and  effect,  &c.,  not  seeing  that 
it  is  true  action  or  Love.     The  physical  is  the  moral  with  the  love  left 
out ;  and  therefore  the  form  without  the  fact.     All  the  physical  palpa- 
bly is  just  that — the  form  of  the  moral  without  the  fact.     It  seems  like 
love ;  and  yet,  as  physical,  is  not,  has  not,  love.     So  the  law  is  as  we 
see  it;  yet  truly  it  is  the  very  fact  of  love;  the  not-love.  wh  constitutes  it 
'Law,'  is  only  in  us.     And  so  of  all :  so  of  the  physical  world;  it  is 
the  very  fact  of  love  ;  the  not-love  wh  constitutes  it  physical,   is  only 
in  us. 

See  the  necessity  thus  of  law  from  love,  in  its  being  self-sacrifice. 
Love  cannot  be  without  law ;  law  necessarily  flows  out  of  it,  and  obedi- 
ence. There  were  no  true  living  humanity  if  there  were  not  physical 
humanity  under  law.  Do  we  not  see  partly  inverted  here  ?  All  that  is 
physical  to  us  is  truly  moral.  Our  relation  to  the  physical  world  is  the 
relation  of  moral  Being  to  moral  Being,  but  not  seen  as  such.  We  have 
bodies  by  our  relation  to  other  spiritual  [or  moral]  existence.  Our  rela- 
tion to  other  moral  Being  gives  us  a  body  ;  but  this  body  is  physical  be- 
cause of  our  inertia.  So  surely  we  are  to  have  a  spiritual  [moral]  body, 
when  we  are  spiritual :  i.  e.  our  relation  to  other  moral  will  be  moral  to 
us  ;  our  '  body  '  will  be  spiritual ;  not  it  different  but  we  different.  The 
clue  to  it  is  the  Church  as  Christ's  spiritual  Body  :  i.  e.  the  moral  Being 
of  others  is  the  body  of  any  moral  Being  ;  moral  Being  in  relation  to  us 
necessarily  constitutes  our  body.  It  is  a  dead  body,  a  body  of  death, 
to  us  now,  because  we  are  dead.  The  idea  of  a  body  is  the  love  of  other 
Being.  Is  not  our  physical  body  other  nature  giving  itself  to  us,  to  be 
or  become  us?  So  the  Church,  giving  itself  to  Christ,  is  His  body. 

When  we  say  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the  physical  except  from  want 
or  pain,  we  must  remember  those  pleasures  wh  come  undesired  and  be- 
fore unknown  (e.  g.  first  hearing  music).  Here  is  pleasure  with  no  pre- 
ceding conscious  want :  but  observe,  here  is  no  relation  to  getting  or  de- 
sire ;  these  pleasures  are  unsought.  All  physical  pleasures  that  we  get 
for  ourselves  imply  the  want  or  pain,  even  those  wh  at  first  do  not.  We 
only  get  or  seek  from  want ;  and  the  want  comes  from  the  having  had 
without  wanting.  I  must  look  more  into  this :  how  this  physical  plea- 
sure comes  first  as  mere  and  primary  pleasure ;  then  only  as  want. 
How,  save  as  wanting  or  defective,  are  we  susceptible  of  this  passive 
pleasure  ;  and  how  far  is  it  truly  physical  until  first  perceived  ? 
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Think  how  clearly  that  wh  is  unchangeable  (the  fact  of  Nature  there- 
fore) is  eternal ;  it  is  not  in  time,  wh  is  from  change  ;  not  under  cause 
and  effect,  i.  e.  it  is  moral.     So  also  how  clearly  true  action  is  Love :  it 
means  that  and  can  be  no  other.     Uncaused  action  necessarily  is  only 
love ;  no  other  conception  is  possible  for  it.     If  not-love,  then  necessa- 
rily law ;  (wh  is  merely  that  love  is  owed  or  due,  i.  e.  is  not).     So  if  no 
fact,  then  hypothesis.     Does  not  hypothesis  merely  imply  that  the  fact 
is  owed  or  due  ?     So  hypothesis  necessarily  is  from  the  not-fact ;  but 
that  is  because  the  phna  are :  so  the  physical  is  necessarily  from  the 
'not-love';  i.e.  because  the  love  around  us  is.     The  physical  seems 
first,  but  is  last;   so  law  seems  before  love,  but  in  truth  is  only  from  the 
'  not '  of  it.     Hypothesis,  too,  is  only  from  the  '  not '  of  the  fact — not 
first  but  last.     Physical  humanity  can  only  be   from  the  not-being   of 
some  actual  humanity. 

The  law  of  least  resistance  just  means  that  the   '  not'   is  ever  before 
the  fact ;  is  the  form  into  wh  the  Being  passes.     What  and  why  are 
the  phna  wh  necessitate  the  hypothesis  before  the  fact  is  known  ?     Shd 
•we  not  here  first  start  from  the  sensations  ?     First  is  sensation  ;  this  ne- 
cessitates all.     What  and  why  is  this  sensation  ?  this  is  the  point  we 
ever  come  to.     It  must  be  the  surrounding  lore  affecting  us,  constituting 
our  body,  and  by  its  functions  (interpretation)  producing  sensation.  Let 
us  regard  our  bodily  nutrition  and  function  as  '  hypothesis  '  and  '  inter- 
pretation,' and  see  if  any  light  comes  from  that. 

I  think  I  see  how  suffering  comes :  (i.  e.  surely  the  '  sensational,'  for 
does  not  physical  pleasure  after  all  flow  from  the  want  or  suffering  ?) 
The  necessity  of  that  wh  constitutes  physical  suffering  seems  so  clearly 
involved  in  the  very  fact  of  the  physical,  viz.  in  passion  in  least  resist- 
ance :  even  as  we  see  all  the  (apparent)  suffering  in  the  animal  world ; 
tho'  the  physical  as  physical  is  perfect,  and  is  the  very  form  of  love. 
Here  we  see  the  reason  and  necessity  of  so  much  apparent  suffering  in 
the  brute  creation.     Now  do  I  begin  to  interpret  this,  and  see  how  the 
phn  must  be  such  as  it  is  ?     For  this  animal  world  is  truly  one  with  us 
physically — the  embryo  of  humanity ;  we  see  in  it  what  constitutes  our 
own  sufferings.    It  is  the  one  fact  of  sacrifice ;  which  to  love  (or  as  self- 
sacrifice)is  the  infinite,  the  perfect  joy,  but  to  the  physical  or  not-loving, 
(as  being  sacrificed  against  our  will,  or  in  inertia)  is  necessarily  suffer- 
ing.    The  one  fact  of  love  or  sacrifice  is  bliss  to  love,  and  necessarily 
suffering  to  not-love.     The  remedy  for  the  suffering  is  not  to  alter  the 
fact — this  cannot  be  altered,  for  it  is  love ;  to  alter  that  wd  only  be  to 
increase  the  mischief,  make  more  not-love — but  to  alter  the  not-loving 
Being,  make  him  perform  the  sacrifice  lovingly  himself,  i.  e.  no  longer 
be  under  law,  forced,  unwillingly  sacrificed,  but  under  love ;  created 
anew.  This  is  to  be  under  law:  to  be  inert  or  unloving,  and  to  have  love 
enacted  upon  or  thro'  us,  not  by  us  ;  to  be  sacrificed  instead  of  sacrificing 
self :  the  physical  or  inert  is  under  law. 

This  is  no  assumption.     It  is  only  that  all  is  the  one  fact  of  sacrifice, 
wh  one  sees  does  (without  any  theory)  constitute  the  physical.  The  only 
possible  conception  of  it  is  that ;  it  is  ceaseless  sacrifice.     That  is  the 
very  conception  of  force  or  physical  action ;  the  form  of  love  without 
the  fact.     The  physical  or  inert  is  a  being  sacrificed,  the  moral  or  actual 
is  self-sacrifice  ;  and  see  how  the  physical  as  being  merely  from  the  'not' 
is  necessarily  just  such  being  sacrificed,  viz.  is  necessarily  just  the  form 
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of  self-sacrifice.     The  conception  is  necessarily  such  as  we  see  it  to  be. 
So  I  think  I  see  how  the  physical  world  must  be  altogether  such  as  it  is 
(even  the  pleasure  too?)     Thus,  viz.,  as  being  the  form  of  self-sacrifice. 
There  must  be  first  the  nutrition,  and  then  the  function  ;  the  life  received 
by  sacrifice  of  other,  then  death  or  sacrifice  for  other  (all  inert),  over 
and  over  again.     So  life  and  death  are  seen,  and  the  exact  form  is  no 
difficulty,  because  it  is  involved  iu  the  law  of  least  resistance.     Now  in 
this  conception  of  life  received  from  others'  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  for 
other's  life,  is  there  not  involved  just  such  relation  of  pleasure  and  pain 
(physical)  as  we  see  ?     Must  we  not  suppose  too  that  man  could  not  be 
physical  without  being  so  depraved,  selfish,  wicked  ? 

We  are  under  law ;  in  Nature  the  law  is  fulfilled.  (We  are  hypothesis, 
Nature  is  fact).  We  think  Nature  is  compelled,  is  sacrificed — we  judge 
her  by  ourselves.  Our  idea  of  force  is  from  being  compelled  ;  it  is  one 
with  inertia.  We  are  compelled,  but  not  love  ;  love  is  not  compelled,  it 
acts  :  but  all  not-love  is  inert  and  is  compelled :  man  can  only  be  free  in 
doing  right. 

People  cannot  see  that  there  is  no  possible  happiness  greater  than  vo- 
luntarily or  for  love  to  sacrifice  self  [wh  is  in  truth  to  Be,  to  have  life]. 
No  trial,  no  suffering  can  be  too  great,  if  only  endured  in  love ;  if  it  be 
our  own  deed  instead  of  inflicted.     Now  this  is  just  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  us.     [Just  as,  in  the  intellectual,  we  put  the  fact,  or  love, 
in  Nature  ;  and  instead  of  seeing  passive  inertia,  see  actual  love].     It  is 
our  becoming  one  with  Nature,  i.  e.  with  God ;  making  this,  wh  is  now 
inert  or  passive  in  us,  our  own  action.     Our  being  made  to  love  is  just 
being  'interpreted,'  is  the  phn  made  necessary,  the  form  filled  with  the 
fact.     This  is  '  taking  up  our  cross,'  making  the  sacrifice  in  deed  instead 
of  our  mere  affliction. 

Just  as  (intellectually)  hypothesis  necessarily  comes  from  the  being  of 
the  phna  (sensations)  and  the  not-being  (ig-norance)  of  the  fact  ;  so  this 
physical  is  from  there  being  the  phenomenal  effects  upon  us,  with  the 
not-being  of  the  fact  or  love  within  us.  Putting  the  love  within  us  in- 
terprets, like  giving  us  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Or  rather,  it  is  the  in- 
terpretation ;  it  is  the  result  of  all  this  evil,  this  suffering.  This  sensa- 
tional is  the  effect  on  us  of  the  fact,  as  external ;  the  corresponding  fact 
not  being  in  us.  The  fact  is  without  us — in  relation  to  us,  but  unknown 
— therefore  sensations,  phna,  hypothesis,  and  from  it  interpretation.  So 
in  the  moral :  love  or  sacrifice  is,  in  relation  to  us,  but  not  in  us ;  there- 
fore the  sensational,  physical,  hypothetical  (evils  of  all  sorts)  and  finally 
interpretation  or  love.  The  actual  is  then  known,  comprehended,  by  us. 
Heaven,  then,  is  being  free  from  all  this  not-loving,  this  unwillingness 
and  painfulness  of  sacrificing  self. 

objects  to  this  idea  of  heaven  as  '  perfect  self  sacrifice  ';  thinks 

that  is  evil,  and  necessarily  painful ;  that  the  love  of  heaven  is  joy  in 
the  glory  of  God  ;  will  not  admit  self-sacrifice  as  the  idea.     But  I  think 
that  it  is  in  words  only,  or  chiefly,  that  we  differ.     She  too  wd  say,  the 
glory  of  God  is  His  love  ;  but  does  not  fully  see  that  love  is  self-sacrifice. 
Science  must  help  us  here. 

God  has  no  blessedness  but  in  self-sacrifice,  and  cannot  give  what  He  has 
not.  There  is  no  other  and  can  be  none.  There  cannot  be  blessedness  in 
getting  ;  that  delusion  is  our  misery :  even  apart  from  religion  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  has  found  that  out.  Life  is  in  giving.  See  politeness, 
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wli  is  the  form  without  the  fact  and  wants  interpreting,  and  so  making 
necessary.  Does  not  the  form  necessarily  imply  the  fact?  Truly  it  is  from 
it ;  tho'  seeming  last  to  us,  the  fact  is  first.    (First,  to  us,  is  the  motion  of 
the  sun,  then  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  but  first  truly  is  the  motion  of 
the  earth  ;  and  without  it  we  shd  not  have  imagined  the  motion  of  the 
sun).     So  this  form  without  the  fact  of  humanity  (politeness)  is  because 
of  the  fact  of  humanity ;  it  involves  and  implies   it ;  man   must  be  re- 
deemed.    Men  know  that  happiness  cannot  be  found  in  getting,  must  be 
in  giving,  in  self-control.     The  Romans  got  all  the  world,  and  what  was 
it  but  destruction,  degradation  and  ruin  ?     This  is  true  of  the  nation, 
and  equally  so  of  the  man,  who  is  a  nation  in  himself. 

How  much  more  right  I  was  than  I  have  thought  when  I  said  that 
'  iu  heaven  there  wd  be  all  the  evil  there  ever  was,  but  no  sin,  no  death.' 
I  see  now  we  invent  all  the  external  evil ;  there  is  no  evil  but  our  own. 
That  necessarily  makes  us  see  it  as  around  us. 

The   origin    of    the   idea   of   force    in   nature    is    from   our   inert-, 
ness,  or  being  forced.     The   very  fact  that   nature  is  perfectly  under 
law  (as  we  say)  is  proof  that  it  is  not  so.     The  law  is  fulfilled  in  it. 
Only  that  is  under  law  in  wh  love  is  not,  where  there  is  some  '  ought.' 
We  are  under  laws ;  and,  if  nature  were  so,  in  nature  there  would  be 
just  that  breaking  of  the  law  wh  is  in  us.     Nature  lives — the  law  is 
only  where  there  is  death.     We  must  remember  that,  as  physical,  we 
are  part  of  a  dead  humanity.     We  are   not  physical  merely  from  our 
own  individual  death  ;  and  therefore  our  own  individual  love,  or  being 
redeemed,  does  not  raise  us  out  of  the  physical.     The  redemption  of 
humanity — not  of  men — destroys  the  physical.     One  sees  how  out  of 
the  not-love  comes  the  physical,  the  body  and  mind,  time,  suffering, 
probation,  temptation — all  that  subserves  the  making  the  dead  alive. 
Without  the  physical  were  no  redemption;  but  no  death  without  the  phy- 
sical ;  the  restoration  is  provided   for  in  the  very  fact  of  the  ruin. 
Spiritually  the  repair,  the  restoration,  is  involved  in  the  very  fact  of 
the  loss  or  injury,  by  law  of  least  resistance — by  law  of  love.     Yes, 
and  by  the  giving  of  the  life  of  other  for  the  '  not-life.'     Love  involves 
the  sacrifice  in  all  its  forms.      This  is  the  fact  of  wh  the  image  is  seen 
in  the  physical,  in  the  necessity  of  repair  by  the  law  of  least  resist- 
ance.    This  is  the  fulfillment  of  that  form  :  reparation,  restoration,  are 
necessarily  involved  in  the  very  fact  of  injury,  of  'not.'     The  life  of 
other  goes  necessarily  to  the  '  not-life.' 

The  fact  must  necessarily  be  sacrifice ;  no  other  is  possible  ;  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  Being.     Therefore,  if  happiness  is  to  be,  it  can  only 
be  by  loving,  wh  makes  sacrifice  happiness :  and  sacrifice  must  pro- 
duce even  the  passive  happiness  of  receiving  ;  because  it  produces  a 
'not'  to  which  must  be  given.     So  much  sacrifice — so  much  room  is 
there  to  receive,  wh  must  necessarily  be  filled.     So  God  must  receive 
infinitely,  since  He  sacrifices  Himself  infinitely.     He  receives  the 
creature,  unites  it  with  Himself — having  room  for  it.     Perfect  love  is 
perfect  giving,  perfect  receiving.     Love  is  all  perfection  ;  no  thought, 
no  imagination,  can  reach  its  glory  and  delight. 

Our  body  is  from  the  giving  itself  of  nature,  and  so  in  the  spiritual 
there  must  be  equal  recipience,  not  giving  and  receiving  alternately,  or  in 
time,  but  both  eternal — equilibrium,  instead  of  motion.     But,  as  we 
see  here,  the  pleasure  is  not  in  receiving,  but  in  giving.     There  is  no 
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pleasure  in  growth  or  nutrition,  only  in  function.     Physical  pleasure  is 
in  the  right  giving  self,  in  relation  to  the  physical. 

All  this   succession   of  individual  men   seems  to  flow  from  man's  in- 
ertia— living    and   dying  —  successive    forms    of    one    humanity. 
Love,  with  inertia  in  us,  necessarily  comes  to  that. 

The  material  is  lowest ;  it  is  lost  to  the  giver  in  heing  given.     The 
intellectual  is  given,  and  not  lost  to  the  giver  :  the  true  or  moral  is  not 
only  not  lost  in  giving,  hut  is  only  in  the  giving. — That  this  material 
(the  lowest)  is  most  to  us,  is  just  our  death.     Our  heing  made  to  love 
is  a  fulfilling  (of  the  law)  hy  Christ ;  it  fills  our  emptiness — the 
form. 

'  Pain '  is  like  a  hypothesis  :  it  is  felt  that  it  will  not  do.     It  wants 
fulfilling,  wants  us  to  make  the  sacrifice  our  own  act :  but  how  long 
it  takes.       Intellectually  too  it  is  just  the  same  :  we  try  everything  to 
maintain  the  hypotheses  (just  as  we  do  in  our  selfishness)  before  we 
admit  the  interpretaion.      Everything  for  getting,  for  self-indulgence, 
before  we  learn  self-sacrifice. 

Think  how  it  is  self-sacrifice  that  does  procure  the  physical  happi- 
ness (self-control,  &c.)But  we  do  not  always  gain  most  physical  happi- 
ness by  moral  love  :  this  may  bring  utter  loss  of  the  physical ;  but  it  is 
success  in  the  actual,  it  makes  us  one  with  the  actual ;  it  is  the  loss 
only  of  the  'not.'     There  is  no  suffering  in  self-sacrifice — that  is  only 
happiness.     But  in  our  self-sacrifice  now  there  may  be  physical  pain, 
just  because  the  body  does  not  sacrifice  itself.  To  the  man  himself,  who 
loves,  self-sacrifice  is   only  a  delight ;  but  to  the  body,  wh  is  sacrificed 
only,  there  is  pain,  for  that  very  reason  that  it  is  inert.     But  the  joy 
of  the  man  will  make  him  gladly  bear  the  physical  suffering.    To  make 
self-sacrifice  only  joy,  and  no  suffering,  it  only  needs  to  get  rid  of  all 
inertia. 

"With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  selfishness  of  all  benevolence,  ob- 
serve :  the  liking  to  sacrifice  self  for  others  is  exactly  the  life.       Doing 
what  we  do  not  like  is  not  being  holy  (though  it  may  be  a  means  of  be- 
coming so).     The  difference  between  a  living  and  a  dead  body  is  not 
that  one  does  what  it  'likes'  (in  such  sense)  and  the  other  not ;  but 
that  the  one  thus  'likes'  to  act,  perform  function,  has  power  ;  the  other 
not.     So  the  benevolent  man  lives,  and  he  truly  acts  ;  the  not-benevo- 
lent is  dead,  and  does  not  act,  is  self-indulgent.  Alike  in  the  living  and 
dead,  bodily,  the  same  laws  operate  ;  but  to  the  individual  is  all  the 
difference.     Whether  we  are  alive  or  dead  the  fact  is  the  same — love — 
whether  we  live  or  not. 

To  say  '  actual '  instead  of  '  spiritual,'  gives  us  a  word  with  life  and 
meaning  in  the  place  of  one  wh  is  abstract,  obscure,  force-less.     E.  g., 
for  'God   is    a   spiritual   Being,'  say  'God  is  an  actual  Being;'  for 
'  spiritual  strength,'  say  '  actual  strength.'   One  chief  distinction  of  the 
Bible  is  that  it  speaks  of  this  '  moral '  as  the  actual  Being.     This  is 
why  we  do  not  understand  it.  To  be  real  to  us,  there  must  be  the  phy- 
sical, or  thingal — what  a  rebuke  in  the  words — the  inert ;  there  must 
be  our  own  'not'  in  it.   'If  it  is  only  moral' — the  very  work  of  the  Bible 
(and  of  nature  too)  is  to  teach  us  that  this  mere  moral  is  the  great  and 
only  fact ;  and  this  is  in  the  word  '  actual.' 

Surely  love  is  the  simplest,  most  adequate  term  for  Being  :  God  is 
Love. 
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Our  physical  nature  cannot  be  our  Being ;  because  its  '  actions  '  are 
not  our  actions. 

This  must  be  heaven,  if  there  be  any  heaven.  A  spirit  cannot  change 
its  place  — "With    regard  to  the  statement  that  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice 
is  wholly  derived  from  the  Bible — certainly  as  the  law  of  life — as  the 
life  of  man — it  originates  there.    The  ancient  sacrifice  was  exclusive 
and  exceptional,  based  on  special   regard  ;  it  was  selfishness  in  some 
sense  after  all. 

No  true  idea  of  moral  relations,  &c.,  can  be  derived  from  nature  on 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  truly  physical.     God's  justice  cannot  be  seen 
in  it,  so  regarded;   '  God's  justice  is  to  be  looked  for  hereafter,'  and  so 
on  ;  religion  is  necessarily  made  an  affair  of  the  future,  i.e.  of  the  not- 
physical.     But  see  nature  as  'actual,'  and  all  is  clear  :   God's  justice  is 
not  future  but  eternal. 

The  argument  that  the  creator  of  mind  must  be  intelligent,  is  just  like 
arguing  that  creator  of  matter  must  be  matter.     Creator  of  matter  can- 
not be  matter  ;  nor  of  mind,  '  mind  ' — i.  e.  cannot  be  inert  ;  for  there 
is  the  same  inertia  about  mind  as  about  matter  ;  it  equally  is  derived, 
is  form  only.  Intelligence  is  only  from  the  effect  of  'things'  on  the  pas- 
sive.    God  cannot  be  intelligent ;  or  'things'  must  have  existed  to  make 
Him  so,  for  Him  to  be  affected  by,  to  perceive  and  learn.     Intelligence 
is  an  effect.       Again  :   '  intelligence  '  cannot  create  or  originate  that  wh 
is   absolutely  new  ;  just  as  a  truly  new  thing  cannot  be  formed  or 
conceived    by    design.     Design  involves    imitation.     How    then  ?     Of 
course  creation  involves  the   actual ;  matter  and  mind  alike  are  from 
inertia  or  the  'not.'     The  creator  cannot  be  '  re-al.' 

Surely  that  Gnostical  doctrine  that  matter  was  made  by,  or  comes 
from,  the  evil  principle  (and  only  spirit  by  God),  is  a  blind  recognition 
that  matter  is  from  the  'not.' — Also  the  common  instinct,  wh  asserts 
that  matter  was  created  '  out  of  nothing,'  is  the  same  thing  in  another 
form.     For  if  God  created  matter  out  of  Himself,  then  He  were  matter 
in  another  form  (even  as  He  does  create  spirits  out  of  Himself). 

Actualism  reveals  the  essential    error    of  all  '  greatest   happiness ' 
schemes  of  morality.     They  take  the  physical  for  the  fact,  and  look  to 
the  getting — ('agreeable  affections,'  &c.);  the  conception  of  the  world 
is  sacrifice. 

So  also  it  puts  right  the  question  respecting  the  tendency  of  physical 
science  to  overpower  and  exclude  the  moral.     There  is  truth  in  this 
only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  true  Being  or  fact  of  nature  is  physical. 
Also  that  question  of  infinite  good  from  infinite  evil : — showing  why 
evil  must  be  to  us ;  i.e.  from  our  seeing  '  being  sacrificed,'  instead  of 
'  self-sacrifice.'     And  why  pain  and  evil  are  necessary  as  redemption  of 
the  inert.     We  see  evil  externally  only  because  of  the  '  evil '  or  '  not ' 
in  us.     So  also  it  includes  Comte's  idea  of  putting  duties  for  '  rights,' 
as  the  basis  of  social  action.     God  made  the  world  in  love :  love  is  not 
contrivance.  We  make  God  inert,  even  in  creating.     Nature  as  physical 
is  not  love,  nor  compatible  with  love.     Here  is  the  necessity  for  the 
evil  we  see,  as  in  animals :  it  is  that  we  must  not  rest  in  nature  as 
physical  or  not-love  ;  as   such  it  will  be  evil.     So  the  imperfection  and 
evil  of  the  world  are  turned  into  its  glory.      Even  as  must  be  for  us 
with  all  our  sufferings  and  evils,  when  we  are  made  perfect  in  love. 
An  universe  of  love,  seen  with  an  inertia  introduced,  must  be  just  such 
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a  world  of  evil,  of  sacrifice,  imperfection  and  loss  as  this  wh  we  see. 
It  is  love,  not  although  it  is  thus  evil,  hut  because  it  is  thus  evil. 

To   return:  necessarily  if  the  world  be  physical,   God  must   have 
created  it  for  His  own  glory ;  good  logic  necessitating  the  bad  theology. 
Holding  the  world  to  be  truly  physical,  we  must  hold  God  to  have 
made  it  physically,  i.  e.  inertly,  gettingly,   selfishly  (it  must  be  some- 
thing added  to  Him,  &c.)     God  could  not  have  acted  on  account  of  that 
wh  did  not  exist.     Those  are  wrong  who,  holding  the  universe  to  be 
physical,  say  that  God  made  it  in  love ;  it  is  an  anticipation  ;  the  two 
will  not  go  together ;  and  the  interpretation  must  come  from  those  who 
cling  to  the  hypothesis,  or  that  God  created  (it)  for  Himself.     Only  an 
inert  God  could  make  the  physical — (truly).     The  Devil  made  it — 
making  man  a  'not;'  it  comes  from  inertia,  being  inertia;  even  as  Be- 
ing comes  from  Being,  i.  e.  from  God.      Only  love  can  come  from  love. 
In  the  world,  as  physical,  the  love  of  the  Creator  cannot  be  seen  ;  it  is 
not  there  ;  just  that  absence  makes  it  physical.     The  Creator's  love 
can  be  manifested  only  in  the  creature's  love. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  pain  in  the  physical ;  and  therefore  we  ne- 
cessarily perceive  it  in  animals.     But  then  God  has  not  created  such 
necessity  for  pain ;  this  is  only  from  the  inertia  we  put  into  nature. 
Of  course  seeing  nature  as  physical,  we  cannot  see  it  good(as  in  instinct, 
e.  g.),  we  must  see  it  largely  evil,  getting  instead  of  giving,  being  sac- 
rificed instead  of  self-sacrifice. — Can  it  be  that  what  seems  to  us  our 
getting,  is  truly  a  self-sacrifice  made  to  us? 

Think,  farthur,  how  it  is  that  we  see  partly  good  and  partly  evil ; 
how  we  have  so  largely  pleasure.  —  Our  seeing  evil  in  nature  proves  our 
seeing  wrongly,  demonstrates  a  'not.'     This  moral  and  physical  evil  are 
simply  and  necessarily  part  of  the  'not.'    There  must  be  signs  of  suffer- 
ings in  animals,  even  as  in  us.       Like  causes  produce  like  effects ;  we 
infer  suffering  from  those  signs  because  in  us  they  accompany  it;  but  if 
there  be  no  inertia  or  physical  there,  save  that  wh  we  introduce,  there 
is  no  suffering  of  course.  It  is  not  that  we  add,  but  that  we  take  away; 
not  that  we  attribute  sensational  Being  (spiritual),  but  that  we  do  not 
recognize  the  actual  moral  Being.      Just  as,  in  supposing  the  sun  to 
move,  we  do  not  add  but  take  away,  the  motion  being  a  minus. 

Wd  my  view   in  the  case  of  infants,   seem  to  infer  that  they  are 
merely  a  '  not,'  and  therefore,  of  course,  have  no  future  existence,  no 
eternal  life — and  so  shock  our  parental  instincts.     Must  I  face  this 
conseqence  ?     Is  it  not  to  be  avoided  only  by  admitting  some  true  Be- 
ing not  moral,  some  eternal  not  actual,  some  life  derived  from  Christ 
by  physical  process  ?     Or  does  it  want  only  farthur  light  to  see  ?  Must 
I  leave  it  as  a  'paradox'  to  be  solved  hereafter  ? — All  that  truly  is  of 
man  is  redeemed.     "We  must  not  grudge  the  destruction  of  the  'not.' 
Eemember,  that  wh  seems  physical  to  us  is  truly  spiritual.  That  infant 
— such  as  it  truly  is — that  spiritual  Being  wh  constitutes  its  body  and 
mind — is  eternal.     It  ceases  to  be,  as  physical,  but  not  as  it  truly  is  ; 
all  remains  that  there  is  of  it.     And  the  physical  of  it  ceases  not  by 
change  in  it,  but  by  change  in  us ;  it  would  be  nothing  to  us  that  it 
should  remain.     This  casts  a  light  on  the  idea  of  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked.     The  sensational  is  destroyed ;  but  only  by  ceasing  to  be  sen- 
sational.    It  is  creation,  i.  e.  destruction  of  the  'not.'  It  is  only  a  'not' 
turned  out  of  it ;  but  this  is  utter  loss  to  the  'not-man.'     Surely  that 
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same  spiritual  that  is  our  body  will  remain  in  relation  to  us  :  will  it  not 
be  our  spiritual  body?  This  same  that  is  now  our  physical,  will  be  then 
our  spiritual  body. 

Our  having  this  inertia,  apart  from  any  individual  condition,  is  just  a 
proof  of  the  inertia  of  humanity ;  we  partake  in  the  effects    of  some 
common  cause.     As  our  having  a  motion  independent  of  anything  in 
GUI-selves  as  individuals,  proves  the  external  motion  of  wh  we  partake, 
i.  e.  of  the  earth;  so  the  universality  of  this  inertia  in  men,  shows  us  its 
relation  as  external  to  ourselves  as  individuals.      A  nditis  not  truly  our 
bodies  and  miiids  that  are  inert ;  these  are  true  actual  Being,  wh  we  per- 
ceive as  physical — the  '  spiritual  body '  we  are  to  have  hereafter,  when 
'  we  are  changed.'     The  only  true  inertia  is  iu  our  selves,  our  moral  Be- 
ing.    Our  bodies  and  minds  are  actual,  one  with  the  spiritual  universe ; 
we  are  inert :  the  body  and  the  mind  are  not  '  we.' 

We  do  feel  and  recognize  that  matter,  as  inert — that  the  inertia  rather 
— is  evil.     What  is  all  art  but  a  protest  against  it  ?     Emerson,  e.  g., 
speaks  of  a  picture — '  All  these  weary  miles  and  tons  of  space  and  mat- 
t  r  left  out.' 

I  do  not  say  there  is  not  matter ;  only,  if  it  be  said  that  matter  is  the 
actual  -Being  of  the  universe,  this  is  a  contradiction.     '  That  not-being 
is  '  is  good.       But  the  assertion  is  made  now  thus  :  that  '  not-being  is 
Being.'      '  That  inertia  is '  will  do  ;  but  '  that  inertia  is  ertia  '  (what- 
ever ertia  may  be)  will  not  do.     There  is  no  inertia  in  true  actual  Be- 
ing, because  inertia  is  the  absence  of  it.       There  is  inertia  of  actual  Be- 
ing (i.  e.  not-being);  this  is  plain  enough ;  indeed  it  is  involved  in  the 
fact  of  love   or  self-sacrifice.     For  surely  this  inertia  is  '  eternal '  or 
spiritual.     But,  since  it  makes  time  wherever  it  is,  it  must  cease,  it  is 
destroyed.    Yet  how  can  the  'not,'  being  involved  in  the  fact  of  love,  be 
destroyed  or  cease  ?     Love  is  redemption.     The  true  Being  of  love  is 
not  only  Being   and  (or  in)  not-being  ;  but  it  is  Being  and  not-being, 
and  the  destruction   of  the   not-being — development.     Here  is  the  uni- 
versal three.     Adam,  inert  man,  redeemed  man.     Father,  Son  (dying), 
and  Holy  Ghost,  making  alive. 

The  idea  of  not-being  is  life,  death,  and  life  from  the  dead.   Redemp- 
tion is  the  fact  of  the  universe.     All  the  three-foldness  is  here,  its  very 
source  and  origin  is  G-od — God,  creature  (or  not-God),  and  union  of  God 
and  creature.     This  is  love,  the  creature  absorbed  and  made  one  with 
God  (love  and  law  united  in  holiness).     The  destruction  of   the  '  not-be- 
ing' is  involved  in  the  one  fact,  in  love :  even  under  the  law  of  least  re- 
sistance it  must  be.     We  see  it  in  nature  ;  Being  giving  itself  to  not-be- 
ing is  just  this  destruction  of  the  'not.'     This  (three)  is  necessarily  the 
fact  of  love,  as  being  holiness ;  it   must  be  these  three  to  be  holiness. 
So  redemption  is  the  necessary,  the  universal  fact.     It  is  all  in  that  fact 
of  creation   [or    '  not-being '    of    God],    and    the   re-union    of    all   in 
Him. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  shows  Eden  spiritual.  We  make  gratuitous 
miracles  and  difficulties,  as  if  a  material  tree  could  be  a  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  It  is  a  plain  statement  that  it  is  not  physical ; 
especially  as  the  tree  of  life  is  in  heaven. 

The  sensational  is  truly  of  little  importance  feveu  as  the  Bible  says] 
if  we  can  only  see  it  aright.  Even  the  Stoics — even  dead  humanity — 
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arrived  at  this.    We  are  taught  so  much  the  contrary  ;  our  science  is  so 
exclusively  of  it ;  it   overrules  and  overpowers  alike  our  natural  phil- 
osophy and  our  religion.     I  mean  our  own  sensations,  as  such,  and  not 
as  a  means  of  moral  life.     Not  others' ;  they  are  moral  elements  to  us; 
they  come  in  the  sphere  of  the   actual,  are  ground  and  hasis  of  love. 
Others'  '  sensational '  is  moral  to  us. 

We  think  so  much  of  pain  and  suffering,  think  it  so  evil,  because  we 
do  not  recognize  the  worthy,  the  moral  result :  that  it  is  making  the 
dead  alive.     We  do  not  truly  helieve  in  God.     If  we  could  see  it  as 
the  necessary  means  for  redemption  of  humanity,  how  different.       And 
our  sympathy,  kindness,  and  relief  of  suffering,  should  be  not  so  much 
that  sensuous  feeling  of  pity  and  fellow  suffering  (wh  is  not  itself  mor- 
al), but  that  moral  feeling  wh  uses  it  as  the  means  of  life.     If  suffer- 
ing produce  not  love  in  us,  it  fails  of  its  object.     This  is  the  'wrath 
from  wh  we  are  to  flee.'     Is  not  such  God's  love  and  pity?     Not  that 
sensational  pity,  and  discomfort  at  the   sight   of  suffering ;  but  true 
deep  moral  love,  compatible  with  the  permission  and  infliction  of  utter- 
most misery.     He  sees  the  object,   the  result ;  He  sees  the  fact  as  it  is. 
If  we  could  keep  our  heart  fixed  upon  the  fact,  the  life,  and  see  all  the 
sensational  as  subordinate  to  it,  how  different  the  world  would  be  to 
us.     The  one  evil  is  man's  inertia  ;  and  this,  thanks  be  to  God,  may  be 
redeemed  and  healed  :  even  by  means  of  suffering  in  part.     And  if  we 
could  see  all  being  sacrificed,  as  true  self-sacrifice,  we  should  have  a 
different  relation  to  the  world.     This  physical  is  the  moral;  it  would 
almost  at  once  be  heaven  to  us.     Our  children  would  be  truly  such  to 
us  then ;  and  all  evil  to  them  we  shd  see  to  be  their  self-sacrifice,  their 
true  Being.     In  this  physical,  rightly  seen  as  spiritual,  should  be  our 
joy.     How  wonderful  it  is  that  the  spiritual  is  thus  connected  with  us, 
as  our  body  and  mind.       We  have  never  yet  done  any  justice  to  this 
thought.     If  we  could  realize  that  this,  wh  seems  to  us  mere  passive 
changes  in  our  bodies  and  minds,  are  truly  self-sacrifice,  spiritual  action 
and  Being,  and  only  inert  by  virtue  of  our  '  not.' 

See  how  God  sees  the  world :  that  which  constitutes  the  evil  of  the 
world  exists  also  in  relation  to  God ;  there  is  in  respect  to  God  that  wh 
to  us  is  pain  and  evil,  i.  e.  sacrifice.  But  it  is  not  pain  to  God,  because 
in  Him  is  no  inertia  ('  no  darkness  at  all ');  it  is  self-sacrifice.    So  God 
sees  no  evil  in  the  world  save  man's  not-being.     The  being  sacrificed 
cannot  be  evil,  only  that  man  does  not  sacrifice  himself.     Supply  this 
want,  and  earth  is  heaven.     All  evil  is  in  that  one  fact :  that  man  does 
not  sacrifice  himself.       And  that  is  being  changed  ;  the  fact  of  the 
world's  history  is  the  redemption  of  man  ;  all  (evil)   subserves  and  ex- 
ists for  that.     So  God  looks  down  on  earth — and  what  does  He  see  ? 
Man's  redemption — the  destruction  of  not-being. 

Consider  how  falsely  we  look  on  men — as  partly  'going  to  perdition,' 
&c. — We  do  not  see  this  absolute  redemption  of  humanity,  nor  how  the 
destruction  of  the  '  not '  is  creation.     All  that  is  is  redeemed,  is  per- 
fected.    Actualism,  teaching  us  to  look   upon  the  physical  as  truly 
spiritual,  makes  such   a   difference  here  ;  all  this,  that  we  regard  as 
matter  and  inert,  is  true  redeemed  spiritual  Being — the  man,  every 
man,  is  redeemed  ;  only  that  wh  is  'not'  in  respect  to  him,  is  destroyed 
(his  self-individuality,  no  doubt).  His  very  body  and  mind  are  holy  and 
redeemed.     If  he  will  not  be,  he  will  not  be  ;  there  must  be  an  end  of 
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inertia.       There  is  nothing  to  lament  or  regret,  we  have  to  get  our  eye 
aright  to  this. 

Man  is  not  (as  we  suppose)  the  sole  Being  of  the  world :  he  is  the 
sole  not-being  in  it :  so  Grod  sees  it.     It  is  not  that  the  world  is  for 
him ;  and  thus  the  world  is  disastrous  and  lamentable  a  scene  by  his 
failing.     The  world  is  a  scene  of  perfect  love  and  good,  with  just  one 
little  'not'  in  man,  and  that  only  existing  for  the  sake  of  redemption, 
of  development.     All  our  wrongness  comes  from  putting  ourselves  in 
the  centre.     Now  we  may  see  why  God  is  so  patient. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  views  take  away  the  fear  that  should  be  the 
deterrent  from  sin.  I  say,  No  :  they  will  more  powerfully  deter  from 
sin  than  any  fear,  viz.  by  love  ;  and  by  the  true  and  genuine  fear  of  (a 
present,  eternal)  damnation.  Moreover,  fear  cannot  deter  from  sin,  but 
only  from  outward  acts  ;  and  this  is  not  redeeming  the  world,  but  rather 
a  hindrance  to  it.  We  aim  at  wrong  objects  and  use  wrong  means. 
Love,  not  fear  is  the  only  power  that  can  avail  for  any  good.  We  are 
afraid — that  is  the  evil.  Not  loving,  we  do  not  know  the  power  of  love, 
and  cannot  trust  it :  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  or  we  shd  have  no  mis- 
trust. God — the  Lover — can  trust  love  ;  He  has  no  fear  of  its  failure  ; 
He  knows  it ;  He  has  proved  it.  We  want  Love,  to  put  us  right  in  all 
things. 

Surely  this  is  how  it  is  that  our  bodies  and  minds,  our  physical  na- 
ture, is  so  identified  with  ourselves.     It  is  '  I '  and  yet  '  not  I ';  it  is 
this  that  has  to  be  redeemed.     This  is  the  '  I '  after  all.     This  myste- 
rious tie  of  body  and  spirit  I  see  quite  afresh.    Is  not  this  physical,  the 
body,  exactly  the  'not  I,'  the  '  not-man,'  the  'body  of  this  death'?    Is 
not  the  not-man  exactly  the  body  and  mind  ?      The   not-actual   consti- 
tutes man  physical ;  and  so  the  physical  is  man  as  we  mean  it.     It  is 
this  body  has  to  be  '  raised,'  '  redeemed,'  made  spiritual.     '  I '  am  spi- 
ritual when  my  body  is  :  the  body  is  the  '  I.'     While  I  am  not,  my 
body  is  a  not,  or  material ;  when  I  am  redeemed,  my  body  is.     When 
we  say  that  man  is  inert,  we  do  truly  say  that  man  is  material,  i.e.  phy- 
sical ;  and  man,  being  physical,  is  therefore  necessarily  in  a  physical 
world.     Our  relation  to  the  body  and  mind  becomes  clear  if  we  can  see 
that  this  body  and  mind  is  'we';  i.  e.,  we  are  dead.      But  then  we 
are  none  the  less  bodily  or  physical  when  we  are  redeemed  and  have 
actual  Being.     Also  as  to  our  capacity — our  duty — to  the  moral :  that 
man,  as  he  is,  is  a  moral  agent : — Man  as  physical  is  under  law,  indeed  ; 
there  is  an  ought ;  but  he  is  dead,  he  is  sold  under  sin,  the  child  of  pas- 
sion.    This  is  the  point  of  the  biblical  assertions :  that  as  physical  and 
passive  he  cannot  live. 

This  physical  man  is  the  '  not-man.'    Not  that  there  is  some  spiritual 
not  to  wh  this  body  and  mind  are  related,  but  they  are  man  with  the 
actual  excluded.     Make  man  actual  again,  and  this  very  body  and  mind 
are  still  he,  but  no  longer  inert ;  then  he  has  a  spiritual  body,  or  rather 
is  a  spiritual  body.     These  powers,  faculties,  organs,  are  man — inert, 
they  are  the  '  not-man' ;  alive  or  actual,  the  actual  man.     Thus  the  two 
propositions,  that  man  became  inert  and  that  he  became  physical,  are 
one. 

There  is  inertia  ;  we  feel  that  there  is,  we  groan  beneath  it.  What 
is  this  '  ertia '  wh  '  in-ertia'  denies  ?  (vide  '  ex-ert ' — is  it  also  in  '  exp- 
ert,' and  thus  in  '  experience,'  &c.  ?) — Time  and  space  are  not  forms  or 
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conditions  of  thought,  but  of  the  physical,  of  the  inert,  i  e.  of  that  wh 
is  from  the  '  not.'      Take  away  the  action  from  Being,  and  we  have  it 
under  cause  and  effect,  or  inertia  ;  i.  e.  we  have  it  in  Time.     I  do  not 
see  space  so  clearly  as  time  :  time  is  involved  in  inertia ;  but  the  men- 
tal, wh  is  not  in  space,  is  in  time  and  is  inert.     But  doubtless  the  men- 
tal and  the  material  are  correlative — the  halves,  or  forms,  of  one  'thing.' 
No  time  can  be  possibly,  also,  without  space.  Man,  being  inert,  or  phy- 
sical, is  necessarily  in  time  and  space — not  in  thought,  but  in  his  self. 
They  are  not  conditions  of  his  thinking,  but  of  his  inert  leing.  Timeand 
space  are  conditions  of  inert  Being ;  and  so  man,  as  physical,  is  in  time 
and  space.  And  this  appears,  I  suppose,  as  if  they  were  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  his  'thinking,'  because  his  (inert)  Being  is  primarily  mental, 
and  the  bodily  comes  out  of  it.     Conditions  of  thought  are  conditions  of 
Being ;  i.  e.  of  inert  Being.     [Much  of  what  I  mean  is  said  in  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  proposition,  '  to  think  is  to   condition ' — i.  e.  what  is  per- 
ceived, or  consciously  presented  to  us  in  any  form,  is  by  that  very  fact, 
conditioned ;  altered  from  its  true  actual  Being.     It  has  the  'not'  intro- 
duced by  passing  thro'  our  minds.]     Therefore  man  being  in  time  and 
space,  necessarily  all  things  are  so  to  him ;  he  can  only  perceive  or  think 
in  the  conditions  of  his  being.     In  so  far  as  the  actual  is  related  to  him 
it  must  be  physical.     This  is  is  only  another  form  of  the  doctrine  that 
man  being  dead  sees  the  spiritual  as  physical. 

But  then,  how  does  he  arrive  at  the  moral ;  only  by  revelation  ?    Do 
I  not  prove  too  much  ?     I  think  not ;  for,  in  relation  to  the  intellect, 
absolutely   this   physicalness   prevails.     The    God  of  the  intellect  is 
physical. 

Now  too  it  becomes  more  simple  how,  in  spite  of  our  deadness,  we 
have  that  feeling  that  we  are  moral  Beings  :  because  the  deadness  af- 
fects only  ourselves.     Do  we  not  truly  learn  from  Nature  ?  is  it  not  by 
experience  we  are  taught  that  there  ought  to  be  in  us  what  there  is 
not,  that  we  are  under  law  ? 

We  are  quite  right  in  this,  that  there  is  an  '  ought '  in  respect  to  us 
wh  there  is  not  in  respect  to  Nature.     The  distinction  wh  we  draw  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  merely  physical,  i.  e.  Nature,  or  animals,  (to 
wh  we  attribute  consciousness,  thought  and  reason)  is  striking.  That  is 
all  truly  actual ;  we  are  not,  here  is  the  true  distinction  ;  the  true  Being 
is  in  Nature  and  not  in  us.     But  we,  putting  the  actual  out  of  Nature 
and  seeing  it  as  merely  passive,  then  assert  for  ourselves  something  be- 
yond, some  free  volitionary  power.     It  is  an  arbitrary  power  we  assert 
for  ourselves — truly  a  '  not,'  tho'  we  think  otherwise.     We  only  do  it 
thro'  finding  that  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  Nature  and  not  in  us ;  we  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  we  have  a  power  (of  acting)  wh  Nature  has  not. 
But  if  the  law  were  also  fulfilled  in  us,  if  we  truly  had  in  us  the  love, 
then  we  shd  be,  and  see  ourselves,  one  with  Nature.     There  is  a  defect 
in  us  wh  we  take  for  an  addition,  just  as  we  take  the  inertia  which  con- 
stitutes the  physical  to  be  something  added,  not  seeing  that  it  is  only 
action  left  out.     Our  life  consists  in  doing  away  with  this  difference,  in 
having  life  and  becoming  one  with  Nature,  in  '  being  natural.' 

Our  taking  the  '  not '  for  the  Being  so  widely,  what  a  key  it  is  !  This 
distinction  of  ourselves  from  Nature  first  arises  with  our  perception 
that  Nature  has  no  arbitrariness.     Not  having  love  ourselves,   we 
leave  it  out  of  her.     Then  upon  this  conception,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
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arbitrariness  in  her  but  that  the  law  is  fulfilled,  we  suppose  that  there 
is  in  her  the  absence  of  an  arbitrary  power  possessed  by  ourselves.    Be- 
cause Nature  is  holy  we  think  her  inert ;  just  as  some  self-indulgent 
man  laughs  at  a  good,  self-controlling  man,  and  calls  him  a  dull  fool. 
It  is  we  that  are  the  '  not.' 

We  distinguish  ourselves  from  our  bodies  (and  minds  too,  when  wo 
see  aright)  recognizing  them  as  not  having  that  arbitrary  power  wh  we 
suppose  in  ourselves  personally.  This  shows  of  course  the  same  rela- 
tion of  inferiority  of  us  to  our  physical  natures  as  to  other  nature.  It 
also  suggests  that  our  bodies  and  minds  are  the  spiritual  Being  of  others; 
for  in  them  is  the  love,  the  action  that  is  wanting  in  us.  How  comes 
this  spiritual  Being  to  be  body  and  mind  to  us,  individually  ?  We  are 
physical;  but  this  physical  '  I '  is  also  spiritual,  tho'  not  as  'I.'  How 
comes  this  ? 

One  sees  a  bearing  on  the  '  salvation '  of  individual  persons.  This 
body  and  mind  of  theirs  is  saved,  i.  e.  ceases  as  physical,  but  as  the  fact 
is  eternal.  So  there  is  no  loss  ;  with  reference  to  no  individual  is  any- 
thing destroyed  or  lost,  but  the  'not.'  The  bodies  and  minds  of  all 
men — that  by  which  they  are  physical — is  holy  and  redeemed,  and  only 
their  '  not-ness  '  ceases.  In  the  case  of  children,  all  there  is  of  them  is 
saved,  is  redeemed  ;  all  they  derive  from  us,  all  we  can  regard.  And 
again,  with  regard  to  Socrates,  e.  g.  :  all  that  is  of  him,  or  ever  was,  is 
not  lost. If  he  had  spiritual  Being  as  an  individual  man,  he  has  it  still: 
all  the  true  Being  of  Socrates  is  eternal,  not  as  his  physical  nature,  but 
the  fact  of  it.  What  more  could  we  want  ?  And  so  for  every  indivi- 
dual man ;  the  question  is,  Will  he  love  ?  (he,  not  that  wh  is  his  phy- 
sical nature  ;  this  is  redeemed).  If  he  will,  he  has  eternal  life;  if  not, 
there  is  no  loss ;  that  wh  is  not  must  cease,  but  this  is  only  creation. 
The  physical,  as  physical,  ceases ;  but  all  the  actual  remains. 

Our  bodies  and  minds  are  Nature,  i.e.  spiritual  Being,  love,  giving  it- 
self to  our  '  not-ness.'  And  with  respect  to  Christianity,  is  not  the  case 
this :  that  love,  eternal  life,  actual  Being  is  given  to,  effected  in,  indi- 
vidual men,  only  by  Christ's  sacrifice  ?  Yet  not  necessarily  only  by  His 
death,  or  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  by  such  knowledge  of  God  as  makes 
men  love  Him.  Christ  had  given  eternal  life  to  His  disciples  who  had 
no  anticipation  of  His  death. 

With  regard  to  infants,  by-the-bye,  the  case  is,  not  that  there  is  no 
actual  Being  in  them,  but  there  is  no  'not'  in  them.     The  only  inertia, 
there,  is  from  our  not  seeing  aright ;  the  body  and  mind  are  truly  actual. 
The  infant  is  necessarily  holy,  redeemed ;  '  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'     What  we  call  the  beginning  of  the  moral  nature  in  a  child  is 
the  first  appearance  of  the  '  not.'     [I  have  before  connected  the  first 
perception  of 'things'  with  this,  of  inertia,  or  the  first  idea  of  cause.  It  is 
not  from  our  acting,  but  from  our  not  acting,  we  have  the  idea  of 
cause].     The  child  is  wholly  actual,  one  with  Nature.     To  become  as 
little  children  is  to  be  wholly  freed  from  the  '  not.'     It  is  not  that 
'  children '  are  only  physical,  but  the  reverse  ;  the  physicalness  of  them 
is  from  our  inertia  only ;  we  introduce  that  as  into  other  Nature.  Then 
how  is  it  we  perceive  the  moral  Being  in  other  men  ?  it  is  the  'not'  we 
perceive  there.  We  call  the  '  not '  the  Being ;  and  when  there  is  no  'not* 
we  do  not  perceive  any  Being  at  all.     What  we  call  a  moral  Being  is 
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arbitrary  and  under  law  (in  the  sense  of  '  ought.')    To  be  perfectly  holy 
is  to  be  one  with  Nature.     See  how  false  our  conceptions  of  God  must 
be — we  introduce  the  '  not '  in  Him  also,  considering  Him  arbitrary. 

Children  are  the  children  of  our  bodies  and  minds ;  this  is  that  wh 
they  have  of  us,  and  this  is  spiritual.     It  is  the  fact  of  the  physical 
that  remains  (as  being  spiritual)  ;  the  form  ceases.     Apply  this  to  chil- 
dren—the fact  of  them  remains,  but  not  the  form.  But  it  is  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  form(so  far  as  the  physical  is  concerned)that  they  are  our 
children.     Must  not  .-.  that  relation  cease?  All  these  'relations'  of  ours 
are  of  form  only,  i.  e.  in  time  ;  all  that  is  in  time  is  form.     Yet  I  think 
enough  is  left  for  the  heart.     The  fact,  the  true  Being  of  the  infant,  is 
eternal ;  what  more  do  we  desire?    They  are  inert  only  from  our  inertia 
wh  prevents  us  from  seeing  them  as  they  are  ;  the  change  will  be  not  in 
them  but  in  us.     And  (2)  our  physical  ceases  too  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
want  for  us  of  the  physical  in  them.     (3).  We  are  then  no  more  in 
time ;  we  can  consent  to  lose  the  temporal,  having  the  eternal :  all  this 
wh  we  prize  so  in  time  is  only  from  a  '  not.'     It  is  no   losing,  only  a 
clothing  upon;  an  infinite  addition.  Our  children  are  then  love;  we  may 
be  well  content;  there  is  no  fear  for  our  affections.     Earth's  relations 
are  essentially  thingal,  and  must  be  swallowed  up  in  the  perfected 
actual:  not  lost ;  made  actual  instead  of  seeming. 

Surely  that  which  makes  life  so  fascinating  to  us,  and  so  confounded 
with  that  wh  is  not  physical,  is  because  there  is  in  its  apparent  sponta- 
neity something  that  makes  us  think  of  that  wh  is  not  under  cause  and 
effect.  We  think  it  like  true  direct  action,  not  mere  inertia.  This  is 
our  error  again :  we  think  there  is  some  true  Being,  or  action,  not  mo- 
ral. We  want  the  inertia  introduced  here. 

When  a  man  dies,  nothing  is  altered  but  the  form ;  all  the  actual  13 
eternal,  and  changes  not.  This  is  the  truth  of  that  wh  men  of  science 
fable  under  the  hypothesis  of  '  matter  and  force.' 

Our  (materialistic)  Science  rests  on,  and  deals  wholly  with,  hypothe- 
ses. It  is  conceptional,  not  even  thingal.  And  this  is  its  progress  to- 
wards the  actual :  it  has  risen  from  the  sensational  to  the  mental,  as  a 
step  towards  the  actual.  This  is  the  dead  or  inert  stage,  as  a  means  to 
a  higher  life.  Science,  as  mental,  is  a  nutrition  for  the  actual,  which  is 
is  its  function.  It  has  risen  out  of  the  sensational  [that  region  e.  g.  to 
wh  the  'body' belongs];  it  is  intellectual,  wh  is,  as  I  have  seen,  a  life  for 
interpreting  the  sensational  into  the  moral,the  unknown  into  the  known. 

How  we  feel  that  making  Nature  moral  is  making  it  known.  Poets  have 
been  all  along  trying  to  grasp  or  retain  this  knowledge,  or  oneness  of 
Nature  with  us.    The  poet  tries  to  retain  the  first  knowledge  of  Nature 
— a  oneness,  but  not  moral — like  Adam's  state.     Poetry  goes  back  to 
the  unfallen  state  ;  denies  the  physicalness,  the  inertia ;  puts  an  actual 
into  Nature,  but  not  the  true  actual.     It  has  to  rise — to  be  developed  ; 
and  by  being  excluded  by  Science.     Science  will  give  poetry  a  higher 
life,  a  truer  moral  oneness  between  us  and  Nature  for  its  basis  ;  it  is  to 

ntry  as  the  inert  humanity  is  to  the  true  actual :  just  its  exclusion, 
i  also  the  means  of  its  true  Being ;  for  then  only  will  there  be  true 
poetry,  when  man  and  Nature  are  thus  truly  '  actually  '  one.     Poetry 
goes  back  to  Eden  ;  asserts  a  knowledge  of  Nature  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  yet  imperfect.     Its  true  life  is  to  come.     How  beautiful  to 
see  and  feel  and  actually  know  all  Nature  as  self-sacrifice — what  a  poem 
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is  to  be  written   of  that !     The  truth  of  Nature,  how  far  surpassing 
fiction  !     For  it  is  but  a  fictitious  oneness  poets  make  between  Nature 
and  ourselves  as  yet ;  it  must  be  so  while  they  think  themselves  above 
her,  and  fancy  they  have  to  raise  her  to  themselves.     See  the  truth  ; 
and  then  what  a  world  for  poetry  :  that  Nature  is  what  we  ought  to  be, 
but  are  not.     Poetry  has  been  an  instinct :  a  clinging  to  a  fiction  for  the 
sake  of  a  truth  that  was  different,  and  even  opposite.     It  tried  to  make 
out  Nature  to  be  arbitrary,  to  be  like  man— the  truth  is  that  the  actual 
man  is  holy,  like  Nature. 

Holiness  is  self-sacrifice  :  the  holiness  of  Nature  is  her  self-sacrifice  ; 
we  need  only  put  the  fact  into  the  form  to  see  it.      Fact  into  form  : 
Being  into  that  wh  is  to  us  intellectual,  i.  e.  the  moral  into  the  mental. 
Form  without  fact  is  what  results  from  the  inertia,  from  leaving  out ; 
but  this  is  the  mental ;  so  the  mental  necessarily  results  in  inertia  ;  i.e. 
our  mental  is  from  our  inertia.   So,  seeing  how  the  mental  must  be,  one 
sees  all ;  it  clearly  involves  the  sensational  as  its  foundation  and  neces- 
sary condition ;  and  from  it  flows,  or  rather  it  is  constituted  by,  all  the 
phenomenal  or  'things'  :  these  are  the  forms  with  wh  it  deals.     This  is 
what  those  who  feel  the  '  holiness  of  Nature '  perceive  by  a  dim  sym- 
pathy.    How  beautiful  this  makes  the  sacrifice,  the  waste  in  Nature. 
All  is  self-sacrifice.     Nature  is  not  sacrificed ;  there  is  utter  sacrifice, 
but  no  complaint,  no  resistance  :  perfect  self-sacrifice  and  perfect  joy. 
Nature  is  never  gloomy,  never  unhappy — is  never  sacrificed. 

Think  of  Nature  as  ruled  over  and  used  by  man.     It  is  so  only  phy- 
sically, in  respect  to  the  form,  not  the  fact.     Man  deals  with  the  forms 
as  he  wills,  but  the  fact  is  hidden  from  him.     The  '  not '  seems  to  give 
man  this  power,  this  rule  and  use  of  the  form,  viz.  by  means  of  cause 
and  effect,  by  his  '  arbitrary  '  or  volitional  action,  by  Time.     It  touches 
not  the  fact  of  Nature,  only  that  in  wh  the  '  not '  is. — Think,  however, 
how  dominion  over  all  these  was  given  to  Adam.     Has  the  true  man 
dominion  over  the  fact  of  Nature  too  ?     Is  this  the  secret  of  miracles  ? 

Nature  and  God'  are  living  alike,  because  holy.    The  word  '  life  '  has 
but   one   meaning   truly ;  it   is   wholly   spiritual.      This   is  the  fact 
wh  appears  to  us  as  physical  life,  by  introduction  of  the  'not'  from  our- 
selves.    There  is  in  nature  no  life  but  holiness  or  love.  — So  analogy  is 
identity.     All  the  physical  is  the  one  fact  of  the  spiritual,  with  the 
actuality  left  out.  Nature  (as  God)  is  glad :  life  and  joy  are  one  word. 
Even  physically,  pleasure  or  normal  function  is  relatively  self-sacrifice; 
pain  or  excess  is  relatively  (and  as  physical)  being  sacrificed.     The 
normal  function  (or  pleasure)  is  (relatively  to  the  'thing')  self-sacrifice; 
it  is  its  due  right  action,  or  giving  of  its  own  as  such.     Gladness  and 
self-sacrifice  are  one. 

When  I  say  of  things  (animals,  &c.),  that  they  are  truly  '  spiritual,' 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  fact  of  them,  not  of  what  we  perceive,  be- 
cause we  perceive  only  with  a  'not.'  We  necessarily  see  animals  as 
sensational  because  we  introduce  a  'not'  into  them ;  just  as  we  see  na- 
ture inert  for  the  same  reason.  Why  do  we  see  only  some  sensational  ? 
Is  this  more  or  less  'not'  than  the  not-living  ? 

Does  not  the  conception  of  man  as  dead  become  clearer  thus?  Here  is 
this  wh  we  call  nature,  all  true  spiritual  Being ;  but  where  man  ought 
to  be  there  is  a  'not.'     So  when  a  child  grows  up  it  grows  up  selfish, 
&c.  And  so,  clearly,  in  relation  to  man,  there  is  an  '  ought '  and  a  law. 

D  2 
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But  the  only  distinction  between  man  and  nature  is  just  that — of  actual 
and  inert.     But  now  how  comes  that  'not '  to  be  the  'I,'  to  be  sensa- 
tional, conscious,  active,  responsible?     Can  I  see  how  this  is  being  just 
the  same  as  all  the  rest  of  nature,  only  with  this  difference  of  the  '  in- 
ertia '  in  respeclf  to  us  ? — how  a  'not'  in  the  spiritual  necessarily  results 
in  just  such  a  '  Being  '  as  the  (dead)  '  humanity  ?'     I  do  not  yet  see 
the  '  phenomenon '  as  necessary  ;  therefore  I   have  hypotheses  wh  want 
excluding.      Shall  I  not  see  this  best  with  reference  to  '  humanity ;' 
and  see  the  case  of  the  individual  men  from  that  ?     Does  it  not  seem 
simple  to  derive  the  mental  from  the   spiritual  by  a  'not  ?'     Then  hav- 
ing the  mental  the  bodily  or  material  is  easily  derived  from  it.     So  I 
concentrate  my  thoughts  on  this  mental,  the  foundation  of  wh  is  clear- 
ly the  sensational.     Can  I,  by  the  idea  of  a  '  not '  or  '  inertia  '  in  rela- 
tion to  Being  or  love,  derive  the  sensational  ?     The  passiveness  clearly 
one  arrives  at.      What  must  we  conceive  the  '  Being  '  as  involving  ? 
All  that  is  in  sensation,  of  course,  except  the  '  not '  that  it  involves. 

My  conception  of  Being  is  inadequate — all  consciousness,  moral  sense, 
&c.,  must  be  in  it. — Do  I  not  come  to  a  better  idea  of  the  'not'  that  is 
in  man  ?     Is  it  not  rather  not-action  than  not-being  ?      In  becoming 
sensational  or  mental,  an  inertia  is  introduced,  or  passiveness.     I  be- 
lieve this  is  "a  better  idea  :  man  is  here,  but  he  is  dead,  inert.     The 
word  '  inertia '  must  be  the  very  one  I  want ;  and  its  use  by  science  is 
a  brilliant  instance  of  instinct.     Our  state  by  nature  is  not  so  truly 
'  not-being  '  as  '  inaction.'    And  clearly  from  inaction  comes  the  passive 
sensation,  the  mental,  the  being  under  cause  and  effect ;  i.  e.  time,  the 
physical.     We  are,  but  inert  or  dead  ;  we  are  under  cause  and  effect, 
passive,  '  children  of  passion.' 

Then,  with  regard   to  there  being  mind  in  animals,  but  not  conscious 
— I  should  put  this  better.     I  might  give  up  this  doctrine  of  '  mind  ' 
as  distinct  from  consciousness.      We  see  '  mind '  in  animals  because  we 
leave  out  the  actuality.     Mind  is  from  us,  is  a  form  as  matter  is.     The 
fact  of  the  animals  is  spiritual,  moral;  above  mind,  not  below.     There 
is  in  animals  just  what  is  in  all  the  rest  of  nature,  neither  more  nor 
less  ;  i.  e.  in  fact,  true  spiritual  Being  ;  in  form,  mere  physical.     We 
see  mind  in  them  and  not  in  other  parts  of  nature,  simply  from  our 
special  relation  to  them. 

Must  it  not  be  a  great  encouragement  to  holiness  to  feel  and  know 
that  our  very  bodies  and  minds  are  true  holy  Being  ?  Can  we  so  per- 
vert and  abuse  them  as  we  do  ?  '  The  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  'Is 
not  this  truer  than  we  have  thought?  And  not  Christian's  body  alone ; 
but  the  true  fact  of  the  body  as  such.  Shall  we  make  this  holy  '  the 
instrument  of  unrighteousness  ?' 

Man,  becoming  inert,  becomes  thingal.     He  is  determined  by  circum- 
stances ;  is  not  one  with  the  fact  of  nature,  only  with  the  form  ;  his 
body  and  mind  are  one  with  nature,  not  his  '  Being,  wh  is  arbitrary. 
Therefore  he  ceases  as  such — as  a  '  thing.'     But  there  is  an  '  ought,'  a 
law,  in  respect  to  him;  a  capacity,  a  tendency,  a  necessity  to  rise  above 
this  state.     He  is,  though  inert  or  dead,  a  moral  Being,  and  feels  him- 
self so.     For  this  inert  state  is  not  his  '  natural '  original  state  ;  it 
arises  from  a  'not,'  from  a  suppression;  and  necessarily  there  is  the 
tendency  to  return.    It  is  a  nutrition  ;  and  in  this  respect  especially — 
of  producing  this  tendency.     This  is  what  characterizes  man's  state — it 
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is  the  nutritive  condition  of  humanity,  from  the  suppression    of  the  fact 
of  it.     Man's  being  inert  or  dead,  from  his  true    actuality  being  sup- 
pressed,  would  give  just  such  a  condition  of  humanity  as   we  see, 
and  suffer — or  are  blessed  with. 

I   say  man  is  the  form  ;  and   I  find  the  mental  primary.     Now  does 
not  this  agree  well  ?     The  mental  being  exactly  the  '  formal ' — that  wh 
deals  with  '  forms.'     I  find  man  '  Being  under  cause  and  effect  ;'  and 
this  also  is  the  character  of  mind  ;  its  condition  is  just  that  of  cause 
and  effect.       So  man,  being  inert,  is  necessarily  mental,  or  formal,  i.  e. 
physical. 

And  is  inertia  to  be  distinguished  from  not-being — (i.  e.  by  us,  and 
for  certain  purposes) — should  I  say  '  formally,'  or  by  the  intellect  ? 
E.  g.,  the  universe,  a&  physical,  is  inert ;  but  it  is  not  not-being.  It  is ; 
introducing  the  inertia  is  not  making  it  not  to  be — only  altering  it  from 
a  fact  to  a  form.  The  fact  remains,  is  unchangeable  ;  not  being  a  form 
it  cannot  cease.  So  with  respect  to  man ;  he  is  inert ;  but  not  there- 
fore '  not-being.'  He  is  altered  from  a  fact  to  a  form  (i.e.  in  his  present 
relations);  but  the  fact  must  still  be.  The  creating  anew  must  be,  as 
it  were,  humanity  returning  to  the  form  from  wh  it  has  been  excluded. 
The  fact,  the  actual,  cannot  cease.  This  new  creation,  or  redemption, 
is  necessary  from  the  fall.  Man  is  though  he  is  inert. 

This  '  ought '  that  we  feel,  this  conscience  that  makes  us  '  moral 
Beings' — surely  it  is  the  same  with  that  wh,  in  the  physical,  is  tendency 
the  '  functional  power,'  from  '  suppressed  fact.' 

If  we  coerce  men's  bodies  (use   them  as  slaves),  we  do  violence  to 
moral  Being  ;  man  is  not  a  'thing,'  and  must  be  free.     But  we  may  so 
use  as  slaves  all  the  rest  of  nature.     How  is  this  ?     How  is  it  that  in 
the  one  case  we  affect  the  form  only,  in  the  other  do  violence  to  Being? 
When  we  thus  use  nature,  is  it  not  only  nature  using  itself — a  part  of 
that  great  fact  of  universal  self-sacrifice  ?     But  when  we  act  so  to  man 
— what  then  ?     Do  we  disregard  the  '  ought  ?'     We  do  not  recognize 
the  law — the  law  is  not  fulfilled  in  respect  to  man  ;  there  is  a  'not'  in 
man  wh  unfits  him  for  such  use.      Not  regarding  the  '  ought '  is  the 
difference.     There  is  no  '  ought '  in  respect  to  nature.     We  cannot 
affect  the  fact  in  respect  to   her ;  and  in  all  possible  changes  of  the 
form,  wh  alone  we  do  affect,  the  law,  the  ought,  is  equally  fulfilled. 
But,  in  man,  by  touching  the  form  we  touch  the  fact  too.     This  is  a 
lower  in  man.     Think  how  the  man  is  the  form.     And  yet  we  cannot- 
make  him  do  what  he  ought  not. 

There  can  be  no  'not'  (no  inertia,  and  therefore  no  evil,  no  '  thing  ' 
in  wh  evil  can  be)  except  to  those  who  have  the  'not'  within  them.    It 
is  essentially  subjective  ;  it  is  excluded  indeed.     I  see  almost  how  it  is 
the  fact  of  love.     It  is  another  form  of  what  I  have  said  before  :  that 
to  a  Being  who  has  perfect  love,  in  whom  there  is  no  'not,'  there  can  be 
no  evil,  no  suffering  ;  all  that  sacrifice  (wh  is  evil)  is  life  and  joy ;  it 
becames  the  very  fact  of  his  love ;  it  is  turned  from  evil  into  the  per- 
fect good,  being  self-sacrifice.     The  not-action  is  the  evil — the  form 
without  the  fact.     But  there  is  the  form  ;  and  where  form  is,  there 
fact  must  be  by  the  law  of  least  resistance.     There  is  the  form  of  man, 
the  sensational,   the  mental,  the  '  ought '  of  him ;  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily the  fact  of  him  shall  be.     As  the  form  in  Judaism  involved  the 
fact  in  Christianity. 
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We  see  evil  in  the  world ;  but   there  is  only  one  evil,  and  that  is  not- 
love.     But  only  the  not-love  in  us  ;  each  one  may  say  in  me.     If  only 
we  had  perfect  love,  there  were  no  longer  any  evil  to  us,  only  perfect 
self-sacrifice,  wh  is  the  very  exclusion  of  all  evil.  We  get  rid  of  all  'not' 
from  the  universe  by  getting  rid  of  it  from  ourselves. 

There  can  be  no  'not'  without  where  there  is  no  'not'  within  ;  the  on- 
ly way  of  perceiving  or  being  affected  by  'not'  is  having  it  within.     In 
fact  it  comes  to  this  :  all  evil  is  merely  formal,  and  touches  not  the  fact; 
and  this  formal  evil  is  the  means  of  Being,  is  part  of  the  progress  of 
creation.     All  the  evil  is  worth  while,  for  it  only  means  that  there  is  a 
'not'  in  the  Being  who  perceives  it.  The  'not'  is  its  own  punishment ;  it 
makes  evil  all  around  it,  puts  a  man  in  hell.       This  is  heaven  ;  but  we 
do  not  see  it.     It  is  darkness  to  us.      If  a  man  is  not  to  see  the  light, 
make  him  blind.      This  is  casting  us  into  outer  darkness — the  sinner 
casts  himself  there. 

There  can  be  no  evil  to  love.     The  'not'  is  not  evil  to  love  ;  it  is  only 
the  scope  and  sphere  of  its  self-sacrifice.     Is  it  not  essential  to  the  very 
Being  of  love,  wh  exists  in  giving.       So  the  'not'  of  the  creature  is   the 
very  Being  of  God,  is  His  self-sacrifice  for  them.     Love  turns  all  into 
the  opposite,  redeems  all — not  in   time  only,  but  eternally.     Where  love 
is  there  no  evil  comes ;  '  He  that  loveth  is  in  God.'     Only  the   'not' 
under  wh  we  suffer  is  not  only   of  ourselves  as   individuals,  but  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  no  change  wh  does  not  embrace  '  humanity,'  and  remove 
this  'not'  of  it,  can  alter  that.     We,  as  individuals,  are  redeemed,  and 
have  everlasting  life  now  ;  but  we  wait,  for  heaven,  until  humanity  is 
redeemed.       So  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible — how  far  ahead  of  philosophy 
in  these  two  respects — first  its  recognition  of  the  state  of  men  as  deter- 
mined by  that  of  man  ;  secondly  of  man  by  that  of  the  actual  universe 
[Doctrine  of  Satan,  &c.] 

Think  of  this  relation  of  ours  to  humanity ;  how  first  we  are  parts, 
and  our  state  as  physical  men  is  from  its  inertia ;  and  how  the  one  thus 
is  many.  Are  all  ones  many  in  the  same  way  ?  Does  each  'Being'  thus 
consist  of  many  ?  Do  we  not  ourselves  comprise  many,  whose  state  is 
determined  by  ours,  in  whom  our  moral  condition  determines  a  physical 
or  inert  state  ?  From  this  inertia  of  the  One  comes  a  physical  state,  a 
state  of  probation  (a  redemption  necessarily),  of  individuals.  And  then 
again  inversely,  by  this  redemption  of  individuals  humanity  is  re- 
deemed. 

My   view  of  the  fact  of  nature  as  self-sacrifice — illustrated  by  the 
sacrificing  of  one  thing  to  another — brings  me  again  to  my  old  view  of 
suffering  as  vicarious,  and  of  the  afflicted  among  men  bearing  for  others. 
This  is  not  only  physically  so,  but  morally  ;  it  is  so  physically  because 
it  is  so  morally  ;  the  form  must  correspond  with  the  fact.     This  is  the 
'  use '  and  adaptation  we  see  in  nature.     This  is  the  service  science 
renders  us,  enabling  us  to  know  the  fact  by  showing  us  the  form.     This 
is  the  good  that  comes  out  of  that  absolute  law  of  cause  and  effect,  wh 
we  cannot  get  if  we  do  not  recognize  it ;  if  we  suppose  special  interven- 
tions, &c.,  we  lose  the  love — the  very  thing  for  wh  we  suppose  them. 
Even  as  in  poetry,  the  fictions   of  sensation  and  arbitrariness  exclude 
that  very  love,  that  very  oneness  of  nature  with  man  (i.  e.  the  fact  of 
true  manhood),  for  the  sake  of  wh  they  are  introduced.     All  hypotheses 
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exclude  the  very  fact  for  the  sake  of  wh  they  exist ;  therefore  the  fact 
excludes  them.     "Wh  comes,  of  course,  from  our  'not-knowing.' 

I  see  better  how  men  who  have  written  so  piously  may  have  fallen 
into  such  sin.     The  things  differ — the  perception  that  the  true  Being 
of  man  is  love — and  the  loving.     The  inconsistency  is  apparent  rather 
than  actual ;  we  may  know  that  we  are  dead,  without  being  alive  (or 
more  than  very  partially  so).     This  inertia  that  is  in  us  is  the  badness 
of  humanity ;  and  it  prevails  against  us.     We  do  not  like  to  sacrifice 
ourselves  ;  our  bodies  and  minds  cannot  do  it,  they  are  inert ;  so  the 
struggle  comes,  so  the  true  moral  nature  is  developed,  amid,  and  by 
means  of,  these  forms. 

True  actual  humanity  does  not  change,  does  not  cease  ;  it  is  eternal. 
Only  the  forms  are  in  time :  yet  it  seems  that  our  moral  Being  comes 
out  of  this  physical,  as  if  it  began  at  a  certain  time.     This  relation  has 
to  appear  altogether  afresh :  the  spiritual  is  not  produced,  generated, 
&c.      It  is  surely  this  physical  that  is  brought  into  relation  to  the 
eternal.  We,  the  inert  physical  men,  the  forms,  are  filled  with  the  fact. 
Life  is  given  to  us — not  it  beginning,  but  ive.     The  eternal  fills  our 
emptiness.     As  for  our  moral  Being  beginning,  in  the  sense  of  our  be- 
coming responsible,  there  is  no  true  difficulty  there  ;  that  is  merely  our 
'  notness  ;'  that  is  just  the  thingalness,  wh  clearly  must  begin.    Yet  our 
individuality,  personality,  begins.     Is  there  not  truth  in  the  association 
of  personality  with  arbitrariness  ?     Is  it  from  the  '  not  ?'  It  begins  and 
therefore  ends.      Our  personality  is  from  our  'notness;'  we  are  dis- 
tinguished from  nature  as  persons  or  as  'nots'(arbitrariness  being  under 
law)  ;  and  so  it  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  we  to  be  made  one  with  the  fact 
of  nature  wh  is  not  personal.     And  so  God  is  personal  to  us ;  because 
we  introduce  a  'not'  into  Him.     God  is  rather  as  the  fact  of  nature, 
than  personal  as  we  :  He  is  not  arbitrary. 

Do  I  not  see  a  propriety  in  the  word  'everlasting'  as  applied  to  time? 
Time  is  not  limited — never  began,  nor  ends.     There  is,  everlastingly, 
time.     True,  it  is  only  from  the  'not'  or  inaction ;  the  eternal  is  not  in 
it,  nor  in  any  relation  to  it ;  yet  is  it  essentially  involved  in  eternity, 
even  as  the  'not'  is  in  love.    It  must  begin  and  end  to  each  Being.  The 
1  not '  only  is  in  time ;  but  therefore,  as  the  'not'  is  involved  in  love,  is 
not  time  also  involved  in  it  ?     I  think  not.     Love  involves  also  the 
destruction  of  the  'not,'  and  therefore  the  ceasing  of  time  (therefore 
also  the  beginning)? 

We  are  the  empty  forms  into  wh  the  eternal  is  put ;  the  true  Being, 
the  true  humanity.     Not  it  begins,  but  we  are  created  anew.     That 
'eternal'  is,  quite  apart  from  all  that '  we '  wh  is  in  time,  that  sensa- 
tional and  mental  '  we.'     Is  not  Christ  that  true  (eternal)  humanity,  the 
fact  of  humanity.     So  it  is  He  who  is  in  us  ;  He  is  our  life,  our  true 
Being.       [Have   I   not   an   unification    here   of   opposite   views   of 
Christ  ?]     Christ  is  this  actual  humanity,  the  second  Adam  ;  Adam 
again,  as  it  were. 

Christ  is  one  with  God,  of  course,  as  being  the  true  actual  man,  the 
creature.      The  actual  creature  has  and  must  have  oneness  with  the 
Creator.     Christ  is  emphatically  true  actual  man,  and  therefore  is 
divine ;  we  are  not  divine,  because  we  are  not  truly  the  fact  of  man. 
So  when  Christ  is  in  us,  we  too  are  one  with  God.     Christ  is  eternal, 
not  in  time  ;  is  the  eternal  son.      [These  physical  temporal  things  and 
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their  relations  are  only  ways  in  wh  we  perceive  eternal  facts.     There 
is  no  contradiction  in  eternal  sonship,  if  we  are  speaking  of  the  fact, 
not  of  the  form  ;  it  only  shows  it  is  of  the  fact  we  speak  ;  it  excludes 
the  physicalness.]     "When  we  receive  Christ,  the  true  actual  humanity 
is  put  into  us,  then  first  we  are  truly  man.     So  Christ  is  the  root  of 
humanity,     How  near  this  brings  Christ  to  us.     Xot  'a  man, 'but 'man,' 
showing  us  humanity,  and  of  necessity  God  therein.     He  who  has  seen 
man  (the  fact  of  him)  has  seen  God.     And  if  Christ  be  this  man,  see 
what  humanity  is  :  self-sacrifice.  See  what  God  is  :  He  is  self-sacrifice. 
God  and  man  must  be  one,  being  both  love.       Christ  is  emphatically 
and  pre-eminently  man  ;  and,   being  such,  he  must  be  God.     Here 
again  is  interpretation.      It  is  not  'although,'  but  '  because.' 

Thus  our  relation  to  Christ  and  to  Adam  becomes  the  same  again.  We 
fall  in  Adam  ;  we  are  made  alive  in  Christ.   In  both  is  humanity — each 
including  us  and  all.     As  /  fell  in  Adam,  so  I  live  in  Christ.     That  is 
my  true  and  proper  Being  wh  is  in  Christ.     This  selfish  inert  form  is 
not  me.  I  groan  to  be  delivered.  Yes,  humanity  delivers  itself.    But  we 
must  have  humanity  before  it  can  deliver  itself.   It  is  man  must  deliver 
man — not  this  empty  form.     This  shows  the  incarnation  -  the   redemp- 
tion of  man  by  love  ;  man  lives  because  man  loves  ;  and  Christ's  love 
or  very  Being,  i.  e.  His  action,  is  in  me.     It  is  the  action  that  is  want- 
ing in  man,  and  this  action  Christ  gives ;   Christ  does  not  give  the  form 
— the  form  is  here — only  the  love.     So,  from  one  individual,  life  flows 
to  all  men.  Love  is  not  lost  by  giving,  is  not  exhaustible,  not  in  parts, 
to  become  less  by  distribution.     Christ  destroys  the  inertia,  puts  life, 
action,  into  the  forms.    Save  by  '  becoming  man  '  God  could  not  redeem 
man.     But  God  becoming  man  is  the  very  idea  of  God  creating  man  : 
it  is  the  fact  of  creation.      Are  not  we  one  with  Christ,  and  with  God  ? 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature  ?     To  be  made  alive  in  Christ  is  to  be 
made  divine  ;  man,  when  truly  man,  is  God.      These  words,  so  strange 
to  us,  are  merely  natural  and  necessary  expressions  of  the  evident  fact 
— and  at  least,  they  are  not  unscriptural.  Must  not  Christ  be  divine,  in 
the  same  sense  in  wh  we  are  so  when  we  are  one  with  Him  ?    Christ  is 
truly,  in  the  strictest  and  fullest  sense  divine  ;  but  we  are  too,  so  far  as 
we  have  Him,  have  life,  in  us.     See  too  the  meaning  of  the  word  to 
'know: 'it  is  to  be  truly  one.  'Shall  I  take  the  members  of  Christ,'&c.  This 
shows  what  Paul  meant.     "We  leave  out  the  meaning  of  these  passages, 
and  trifle  with  them  ;  we  make  them  empty  forms  of  speech  ;  we  '  in- 
troduce a  not,'  indeed.   [May  we  think  Adam's  fall  was  a  self-sacrifice, 
even  as  Christ's  suffering?] 

This  is  what  deceives  us — our  thinking  there  is  some  true  Being  not 
spiritual  or  actual.  We  think  Christ  is  one  with  God  '  substantially — 
in  some  nature  apart  from  and  besides  their  moral  Being:  as  if  we  can  be 
one  with  God  morally,  'actually  ;'  but  Christ  is  one  with  Him  substan- 
tially. It  is  fearful — introducing  inertia  into  God.  It  means  that 
Christ  and  God  have  some  physical  Being  in  common,  while  we  can  only 
partake  of  a  moral  oneness.  "We  put  the  not  for  Being ;  evil  for  good, 
and  good  for  evil.  The  source  of  it  is  our  'not,'  wh  makes  us  think  the 
'not'  that  we  perceive  must  be  the  true  actual  existence.  "We 
cannot  believe  that  any  true  existence  can  be  that  has  not  an  inertia  in 
it.  There  is  no  'real'  Being  without  a  passiveness,  no  thin  gal  existence 
without  inertia  ;  and  we  make  God  thingal,  and  cannot  believe  that  He 
is  not  so  ;  we  will  have  Him  'real' — as  'substance'  wh  is  not  moral. — 
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How  all  these  cobwebs  are  brushed  away  by  the  simple  divine  words, 
|  God  is  love,'  < is  light :'  God  is  actual ;  and  he  who  has  actual  Being 
is  one  with  God,  is  divine.     Not  only  God  is  love  ;  but  love  is  God,  and 
he  who  loves  is  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.     The  'not,'  so  far,  is 
excluded  in  him,  and  needs  only  to  be  entirely  so  for  God,  in  respect  to 
him,  to  be  all  in  all. 

We  think  God  is  a  physical  Being,  with  a  moral  nature  or  Being  like 
ours.     We  put  our  deadness  into  Him.     [It  is  fearful,  and  yet  this  has 
been  the  'nutrition.']     But  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not. 
We  make  out  as  if  they  did ;  but  that  is  the  violence  we  have  to  do 
their  words.     Their  words  deny  it.     They  assert  that  wh  shows  that 
their  God  was  wholly  actual.     Of  a  man,  an  actual  man,  they  assert 
that  He  is  God;  of  all  men,  so  far  as  they  are  actual  or  are  living,  they 
assert  that  they  are  one  with  God  and  have  His  nature.     What  more 
could  they  say  ?     We  are  one  with  God,  actually  so  ;  and  there  is  no 
other  oneness.       Exclude  the  inertia  or  physical,  and  no  other  oneness 
is  possible.     And  it  is  clear  that  all  the  physical  must  be  excluded  in 
respect  to  God  ;  or  else  He  could  not  be  the  creator  of  the  physical, 
He  would  Himself  need  a  creator. 

An  intelligent  Being,  or  mind,  could  not  create  mind.     Either  mind 
needs  to  be  created,  or  it  does  not.     If  not,  no  mind  needs  it :  if  it 
does,  then  an  infinite  mind  makes  no  difference.     Can  infinite  matter 
create  matter  ?     Our  instincts  put  mind  as  the  creator  of  matter.     It  is 
true;  matter,  'things,'  'contrivances,'  &c.,  do  originate  from  and  im- 
ply 'mind.'     But  it  is  our  mind:  this  is  the  interpretation.     If  we  be- 
lieve in  the  true  actual  existence  of  material  things  (independently  of 
our  minds)  we  must  suppose  a  'mind'  in  God,  i.  e.  a  physical ;  i.  e.  we 
must  deny  Him. 

Do  we  not  derive  the  form  from  Adam — physical  nature — the  real?  Do 
•we  not  derive  fact  from  Christ — spiritual  nature — the  actual  ?     In  any- 
thing that  can  be  truly  existing  to  us  we  must  have  an  inertia,  a  resist- 
ance ,  it  must  be  solid,  substantial ;  it  must  be  passive  beneath  us ;  we 
must  be  able  to  use  it,  to  deal  with  it  in  time,  to  use  force  to  it.     We 
are  in  time,  we  are  physical ;  and  we  must  think  as  we  do  ;  this  inertia 
is  our  '  condition  of  Being.'     That  wh  is  actual  can  be  to  us  only  as 
actual,  only  as  self-sacrificing,  wh  is  not  'real'  to  us.   '  Spiritual  things 
are  only  spiritually  discerned.'      Only  a  man  who  loves  can  understand 
that  true  Being  is  wholly  apart  from  all  that  is  physical.     He  only  has 
the  Being  wh  is  requisite  to  know  it.     So  we  must  first  be  redeemed 
by  the  gospel  before  we  can  understand  it,  first  be  made  to  love.     This 
does  not  apply  to  intellectual  understanding.  The  intellect  is  physical, 
and  ever  deals  only  with  the  physical ;  it  is  a  true  knowing,  a  being 
one,  that  is  referred  to — a  life.     Keep  this  relation  of  the  intellect 
clear:  come  what  may  it  still  judges  '  in  time,'  physically,  under  cause 
and  effect ;  we  might  just  as  well  suppose  the  bodily  nature  changed  as 
the  intellectual  (until  man   is  redeemed).     But  the  way  in  wh  the  in- 
tellect works  is  determined  by  the  actual  state ;  it  can  appreciate  the 
actual  when  the  heart  knows  it. 

Thus  our  introducing  inertia  into  the  Bible,  into  God  and  the  gospel, 
and  all,  is  necessary ;  we  could  not  think  otherwise  until  we  had  learnt 
that  the  'physical  was  a  condition  of  our  Being.'  This  doctrine  of  time, 
Bpace,  and  cause,  as  conditions  or  forms  of  thought,  is  simply  the^ad- 
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mission  of  our  being  dead  or  physical — that  inertia  is  a  condition  of  us. 
This  is  an  anticipation,  it  involves  actualism — the  putting  the  inertia 
•within,  or   at  least  the  denying  it  to  be  without  (like  Pythagoras'  of 
astronomy).     But  what  was  wanting  was  the  actual,  the  seeing  that 
this  inertia  within  is  moral  inertia,  and  the  fact  without  is  not  in  time 
nor  space,  nor  under  cause  and  effect,  is  a  moral  fact,  is  absolute  action, 
i.  e.  self-sacrifice. 

Matter  has  the  stamp  of  mind  upon  it,  i.  e.  of  our  mind ;  it  is  that 
wh  the  actual  becomes  by  passing  through  our  minds. 

It  is  because  the  physical  is  the  'not'  that  all  pursuit  of  (happiness 
in)  the  physical  breaks   down,  deceives  and  disappoints.     Tet  is  this 
pursuit  the  hypothesis:  the  sin  of  man,  the  selfishness,  and  seeking  to 
get  is  the  nutrition.      Exclusion  of  this  is  the  function  ;  it  is  for  that, 
for  holiness,  that  all  this  physical  activity  exists.     The  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness must  be  of  the  physical,  even  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  pursuit, 
it  is  necessarily  in  time,  necessarily  the  'not'  is  there.     The  not-physi- 
cal is  self-sacrifice;  the  only  giving  up  of  the  pursuit  of  the  physical,  is 
in  self-sacrifice.     This  only  is  to  be  happy,  not  to  pursue  it.     Self-sac- 
rifice is  '  eternal  happiness.'     To  give  up  the  pursuit  of  physical  hap- 
piness (e.  g.,  to  seek  for  heaven  as  not  physical)  is,  in  that  very  fact, 
to  sacrifice  self  to  love.      It  is  to  be  in  heaven.      The  '  eternal '  cannot 
be  pursued,  it  is.     Therefore  he  who  is  '  pursuing  happiness  '  cannot  be 
on  the  road  to  heaven.     And  necessarily  the  pursuit  of  happiness  must 
fail ;  it  is  exactly  grasping  at  a  shadow,  a  'not.'     Yes,  our  position  is 
precisely  that,  throughout,  of  taking  a  shadow  for  the  fact.     To  be 
happy  means  to  love;  if  we  are  to  be  happy  at  all,  it  is  now  in  this  very 
present  fact ;  for  this   is  the  eternal  fact :  there  is  no  other  fact  for  us. 
If  we  cannot  be  happy  in  sacrifice  now,  we  never  shall  be ;  for  there 
never  will  be  ought  else — never — it  is  the  eternal.      Yet  the  form  may 
be  painful(is  necessarily  so  while  inertia  is  in  man).  We  have  to  learn  to 
prefer  the  happiness  of  self-sacrifice  to  ease.     The  fact  must  be  hap- 
piness   to    us — self-sacrifice,    viz. — but    the   form    or    physical  pain- 
ful.— Why  is  the  form  necessarily  painful  ?     Is  it  not  not-happiness  ? 
Self-sacrifice  is  happiness  or  joy;  then  inertia  is  necessarily  not-happiness. 
Hence  the  getting,  the  want,  the  sensational,  the  '  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.'    How  is  the  nutrition  from  pursuit  of  it ;  and  the  function  the 
restoration  of  self-sacrifice  ? 

He  who  pursues  happiness  must  be  miserable  ;  as  he  who  seeks  com- 
fort must  be  uncomfortable.  And  that  we,  thus  miserable,  do  not  know 
it — think  ourselves  happy  if  we  can  only  succeed  in  our  incessant  pur- 
suit; what  does  this  show  but  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  hap- 
py ?  See  how  a  person  born  with  skin  disease  is  content  to  pursue  com- 
fort (never  having  had  it) ;  finds  his  pleasure  in  this  miserable  tempor- 
ary relief ;  does  not  know  (at  least  for  a  time)  how  wretched  he  is.  So 
are  we;  so  engaged  in  seeking  relief  for  this  disease  that  we  do  not  know 
have  no  idea  or  imagination  of  what  the  true  powers,  capacities,  hap- 
piness, of  manhood  are.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  else 
better  for  man  than  to  scratch  himself.  [It  is  Plato's  illustration,  not 
mine.]  The  only  way  to  have  happiness  is  to  be  freed  from  this  dis- 
ease. And  our  self-indulgence,  our  getting,  does  but  aggravate  that 
disease  of  not-happiness.  There  is  no  attaining  happiness  so.  We 
must  be  cured. — Again,  the  comfort  attained  by  scratching  is  a  mere 
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momentary  absence  of  pain,  no  true  comfort  of  a  man,  mere  negation 
at  the  best ;  it  is  not  that  true  full  delight  the  healthy  man  has  in  the 
perfect  and  free  exercise  of  his  faculties,  apart  from  all  consideration 
of  his  own  bodily  state.    The  happiness  wh  we  attain  in  self-indulging, 
what  is  it  but  a  momentary  enjoyment,  lost  as  soon  as  gained,  passive 
relief. 

And  see  with  what  an  eagerness  of  passion  these  things  are  pursued; 
we  must  do  and  enjoy  such  things;  we  are  over-powered,  are  not  our- 
selves. That  not-happiness,  that  discomfort,  overpowers  all  things. 
All  truly  valuable  and  great  objects  and  pleasures  are  nothing  to  such 
a  poor  man  ;  he  must  scratch  himself.  So  are  we  with  our  imperious 
passions,  our  necessity  for  pursuing  happiness,  in  spite  of  all  considera- 
tions. 

And  clearly  there  is  but  one  relief  for  such  a  poor  wretch  :  no  phil- 
osophy, no  talking,  is  of  any  avail.       He  may  abstain  from  scratching  ; 
but  if  the  desire  continues  he   is  miserable.     This  is  self-righteousness, 
asceticism.       But  cure  him — give  him  comfort,  and  he  no  longer  pur- 
sues comfort ;  give  us  happiness  and  we  no  longer  pursue  it.     Yes,  cure 
us,  give  us  happiness,  that  is  make  us  love.     Take  away  that  inertia. 
All  this  comes  because  we  do  not  love.      Not  loving  is  our  disease. 
Make  us  to  love,  and  we  shall  pursue  happiness  no  more  so  madly ;  we 
shall  have  it.     Cure  us,  oh  God,  cure  us  or  destroy.     Make  sacrifice  to 
be  in  us  se(/-sacrifice,  give  us  the  life  we  cannot  give  ourselves. 

This  disease  is  an  hereditary  disease.     It  is  in  us  apart  from  our- 
selves-; we  find  ourselves  hurried  along  by  necessity  of  our  nature  in 
this  pursuit  of  happiness.     The  inertia  is  in  us,  constitutes  our  very 
Being.     So  those  who  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  who  have  love,  come  to 
feel  their  disease  ;  it  is  they  who  learn  to  mourn  the  evil  within  them. 
For  they  know  what  health,  what  happiness  is :  this  is  the  proof  of 
the  cure  commenced  in  them.      They  are  able  to  appreciate  somewhat 
of  the  true  nature  and  Being  of  humanity,  and  know  a  little  of  what 
they  lose.     The  difference  between  them  and  those  who  feel  no  sin,  is 
that  between  those  who  are  so  utterly  diseased  that  they  have  no  idea 
of  any  other  pleasure  but  that  of  scratching ;  and  those  who,  still  tor- 
mented with  the  disease,  yet  have  partially  recovered  have  lived 
in  part  the  true  life  of  a  man,  and  know  that  there  is  such  life  pos- 
sible to  them.     Here  Socrates  failed  ;  he  pointed  out  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  ;  but  he  saw  not  its  root  and  nature  in  not-loving.     He  had 
no  cure — no  love  to  give.     He  was  not  the  physician. 

This  religion  of  getting  will  not  do.  Nay — allowing  for  all  the  good 
it  does,  not  setting  down  aught  in  malice,  nor  shutting  our  eyes  to  any- 
thing that  is  good — I  think  we  may  almost  say  it  is  worse  than  none ; 
for  it  is  the  form  without  the  fact,  it  is  precisely  the  '  not-religion ';  it 
makes  us  think  we  have  when  we  have  not :  it  prevents  a  better. 

I  speak  now  humanly  :  I  know  that  this  very  death,  this  false  reli- 
gion, must  have  been,  to  be  the  source  of  the  life,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  death ;  it  is  the  evil  thing  and  we  must  not  spare  it :  it  puts  the 
world  to  sleep.     It  cannot  redeem  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  do  so ; 
it  cannot  move  men  even,  and  ought  not.     We  must  preach  to  them 
JESUS  :  i.  e.  self-sacrifice,  and  the  reason  and  the  power  for  it.     Let  us 
see  what  this  will  do  ere  we  sit  down  in  despair,  or  in  a  worse  content- 
ment.    God  brings  these  things  in  His  own  good  way.  I  suppose  a  true 
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Christianity,  a  true  gospel  of  self- sacrifice,  could  not  be  received  or  com- 
prehended by  men  until  we  had  had  just  this  science  and  this  religion 
according  to  it.     *  The  light  shineth  in  darkness  and  the  darkness  com- 
prehendeth  it  not.'     Men  could  not  comprehend  Jesus — not  even  those 
who  loved  Him — fully.  We  were  too  dark  ;  we  could  not  reflect  Him  as 
He  is  to  the  world.  It  is  not  that  Christians  have  not,  and  do  not  still, 
love  Him  and  sacrifice  themselves;  but  that  they  cannot  show  Him  so. 
The  world  is  too  strong  for  them  ;  and  instead  of  putting  Christ  as  He 
is,  agsinst  the  world,  they  let  the  wprld  put  Christ  as  He  is  not.     It  is 
not  Christianity,  not  even  our  Christianity  as  it  is  in  our  own  hearts, 
that  I  oppose  ;  only  that  wh  has  been  introduced  into  it,  forced  upon  it, 
by  philosophy  and  science.     Our  religion  now  is  an  attempt  to  make 
the  principle  of  self-interest,  wh  has  been  proved  a  failure  in  respect 
to  the  earthly,  suffice  for  the  heavenly  too :  as  if  by  extending  it,  it 
could  be  altered.     Hunt's  ' otherworldliness  '  is  a  just  charge  ;  he  puts 
his  hand  on  the  deadly  wound  of  our  Christianity.     The  condemned 
principle  of  self-interest,  scouted  from  the  world,  we  embrace  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  write  Christ's  name  upon  it ;  crucifying  Him 
afresh,  and  putting  Him  to  an  open  shame. 

That  the  idea  of  the  physical  is  that  of  want  or  'not,'  I  see  a  confirm- 
ation in  the  instant  crying  of  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  It  is  a 
discomfort  into  wh  they  come. 

It  is  not  self-control — as  we  mean  it — that  is  happiness,  but  Love, 
wh  does  away  with  self-control.      It  was  an  anticipation  of  mine,  where 
I  have  said  God  controls  Himself:  only  the  inert  can  control  themselves. 
Doubtless  life  makes  us  do  so ;  but  only  because  we  have  death  in  us 
too.     God  '  is  not  tempted.'     Yet  this  was  right  too  ;  for  we  must  in- 
tellectually conceive  of  God  as  physical,  as  having  passion;  the  intel- 
lect deals  only  with  the  physical.     The  intellect  also  must  have  a  God  : 
its  God  must  be  physical.     So  regarded,  it  is  right  to  say,  God  controls 
His  passion.     This  is  God  seen  with  a  '  not '  in  Him,  as  we  must  see 
Him  while  we  are  physical ;  just  as  we  must  see  Nature  with  a  'not'  in 
it  while  we  are  physical,  altho'  we  may  know  the  fact  (in  each  case)  to 
be  otherwise.     Anthropomorphism,  in  respect  to  God,  consists  merely 
in  introducing  this  'not,'  placing  Him  in  time,  attributing  to  Him  pas- 
sion, inertia.     But  now  we  know  what  it  is,  we  may  the  better  leave  it 
out.     We  can  know  Him,  by  our  true  actual  Being  that  is  one  with 
Him,  and  feel  (in  the  truest  sense  know)  the  very  fact  of  His  Being 
and  His  love.     We  can  leave  out  passion  just  as  we  can  the  motion 
from  the  sun,  the  inertia  from  Nature.     [The  Bible,  I  think,  in  many 
passages,  speaks  of  G-od  thus  anthropo-morphologically,  or  with  the 
'  not '  in  Him  ;  even  as  it  rightly  speaks  of  Nature  as  inert.     It  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  so  to  consider  Him  :  only  remembering  now  that  the  fact 
is  not  so,  that  the  inertia  is  wholly  in  us,  and  that  when  we  are  freed 
from  this  physical  we  shall  see  God  no  longer  as  passional,  but  as  the 
one  fact  of  Love.]     Thinking  of  God  as  passional,  we  rightly  think  of 
Him  as  exercising  self-control ;  it  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  His 
Being ;  it  is  Holiness,  in  that  sense ;  as  we  are  holy,  when,  being  still 
phvsical,  we  control  perfectly  all  our  passions.     But  that  is  not  a  per- 
fect true  holiness,  that  is  life  struggling  with  death.      Perfect  holiness 
is  when  love  is  all  and  there  are  no  passions,  no  temptation.     It  is   in 
this  sense  God  is  holy. 
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Is  not  our  idea  of  moral  Being  essentially  connected  with  the  '  not  ?' 
It  seems  curious,  and  yet  it  must  be  so.  '  Moral '  is  connected  with  per- 
sonal, and  with  that  arbitrary  power  of  action  we  suppose  in  ourselves. 

But  God  must  be  personal  and  moral  to  the  intellect ;  viz.  because  the 
'  not '  is  necessarily  introduced  into  Him  by  it.  To  our  intellect  God 
must  be  personal  and  moral  or  we  are  altogether  wrong.  All  that  is  in 
relation  to  our  minds  has  the  'not'  in  it :  and  therefore  to  leave  the  per- 
sonal and  moral  out  of  God  is  a  misconception,  for  it  is  truly  '  really ' 
there. 

But  now  the  moral  is  from,  and  means,  the  'not,'  the  inertia.  For  (1) 
Moral  Being  is  under  law.  (Not  that  the  moral  as  actual,  or  love,  is 
inertia,  or  from  it :  but  that  it  is  so  to  us).  (2).  From  it  is  our  idea 
of  cause  or  force,  i.  e.  of  inertia :  the  two  are  inseparably  connected. 
(3).  It  is  as  moral  Beiugs  that  we  are  distinguished  from  Mature :  but 
this  we  know  is  by  the  '  not.' 

What  an  actuality  it  puts  into  the  universe,  that  our  '  moral  Being,' 
our  eminent  distinction  as  we  suppose,  is  our  negation.     This  throws 
light  on  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  from  man's  disobedience  and  as 
connected  with  his  fall.     So,  by  the  'not,'  he  becomes  a  moral  Being. 
There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  save  from  the  '  not ' :  evil 
is  only  to  that  in  wh  is  'not,'  and  good  is  correlative  to  it.     The  actual 
is  not  good:  good  relates  to  'getting.'     To  Love,  is  no  good  and  no  evil. 
Think  now  again  of  Adam's  state  in  Eden :  it  less  needs  to  be  supposed 
below  the  spiritual  or  actual.     Think  too  of  this  'Tree.'     It  had  its 
connection  with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  yet  the   command 
not  to  eat  of  it  was  as  if  laid  expressly  by  God.     It  could  not  have 
been  an  arbitrary  command,  nor  with  a  penalty  affixed.      It  must  have 
been  the  '  tree  of  death,'  for  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  comes  only 
from  death.     And  God's  command  is  the  statement  of  a  fact  rather — it 
was  a  warning  that  that  tree  was  the  tree  of  death. 

There  is  more  than  this,  yet  this  is  a  step  towards  it.   Adam's  trans- 
gression was  a  transgression  of  natural,  necessary  law.     He  ate  of  the 
tree  of  death  :  how  beautifully  expressed  as  '  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,'  [the  fact  expressed  by  its  consequence].     In  truth  it  is  a  fact  of 
his  Being,  that  death  wh  is  in  the  fact  of  Love. 

We  are  dead  ;  yet  we  are  reasoned  with,  persuaded.     We  are  moral ; 
and  from  this  moral  comes  our  perception  of  causes.     Then  surely  the 
moral  is  that  wh  is  under  cause  and  effect ;  therefore  we  are  reasoned 
with,  therefore  motives,  therefore  reward  and  punishment.     Therefore 
love  is  exhibited — to  cause  love.   Nature  only  seems  so ;  it  is  not  moral, 
but  Love.     Yet  the  words  here  do  not  quite  suit ;  for  that  which  is  not 
moral  is  a  'thing.'     Or  is  'thing'  rightly  the  word  for  actual  Being  ? 
Man  is  not  a  thing,  as  being  inert.    We  make  our  boast  that  we  are  not 
'things,'  glorying  in  our  shame,  taking  '  not '  for  Being.     But  then; 
things  cease,  are  only  forms.     Yes  ;  that  is  as  we  see  them.      The  fact 
of  'things'  is  the  actual,  with  wh  we  are  not  one,  having  inertia  in  us. 

The  question  is  asked,  whether  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  the  will 
of  God,  or  whether  there  be  a  right  independently  of  Him  ?     The  right 
and  wrong  come  out  of  the  '  not,'  they  are  the  good  and  evil.     God  is 
not  under  law,  save  as  seen  with  a  'not'  in  Him.     Intellectually,  or  as  a 
person,  God  is  under  law  ;  i.  e.  in  relation  to  us.     But  actually  He  is 
love,  wh  essentially  excludes  law.     Right  does  not  depend  on  His  will, 
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but  is  His  Being.     How  can  there  be  a  moral  Being  except  as  having 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  tempted,  as  choosing  right,  i.e.  as  sensa- 
tional ?     We  cannot  separate  moral  Being  from  sensational,  or  from 
passion,     Now  one  sees  why  our  heaven  is  so  sensational — because  of 
our  putting  the  'not'  for  the  Being,  and  thinking  that  heavenly  Being  is 
essentially  and  eminently  moral,  i.  e.  under  law.     Yet  it  is  strange  : 
even  our  present  salvation  consists,  we  are  told,  in  not  being  under  law. 
It  comes  of  our  thinking  of  something  arbitrary — not  under  law,  but 
under  favor ;  not  seeing  that  the  law  is  excluded  only  by  our  loving. 

This  moral  state  or  Being  of  ours  is  the  nutrition  from  suppression. 
Moral  Being  is  essentially  under  probation :  and  as  the  physical  comes 
from  the  moral,  so  there  is  no  physical  without  a  moral.     The  physical 
exists  only  for  the  moral,  i.  e.  as  a  means  of  probation  and  redemption. 
Wherever  there  is  a  '  not,'  there  is  a  physical,  and  there  is  moral  pro- 
bation.    The  moral  comes  out  of  the  '  not,'  and  there  is  no  physical  ex- 
cept from  that,  and  to  subserve  it :  so  necessarily  probation,  redemption, 
all  this  moral  history,  comes  from  the  'not.'     Love  thus  involves  the 
'not,'  and  the  destruction  of  the  'not,'  or  sanctification.     Is   not   this 
idea  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?     Spiro,  to  breathe  : — the  con- 
nection of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  redemption  seems  to  have  a  uew 
meaning  thus.     It  is  that  whereby  the  creature  is  re-united  to  God. 

Men  who  are  not  under  law  but  under  grace,  who  loi-e,  are  not,  in  the 
proper  sense,  moral,  are  not  tempted,  do  not  act  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
This  is  what  they  complain  of.     [How  deeply  to  be  respected  are  those 
quiet,  modest,  ill-informed  locers,  often].     And  yet — there  is  the  inertia 
necessarily  in  us  while  in  this  world,  and  so  our  moral  Being  remains, 
the  struggle,  the  law,  the  duty.     Only  in  heaven,  where  the  inertia  is 
entirely  removed,  does  the  moral  Being  (with  our  personality)  cease. 
Personality  and  moral  Being  are  necessarily  in  time,  cannot  be  eternal. 
So  God,  as  Law-giver,  must  be  also  in  time.     While  we  are  persons  we 
must  be  moral.     Our  personality  is  from  the  fall ;  with  it  necessarily  is 
connected  getting ;  i.  e.  with  the  I.    Selfishness  is  in  personality  :  hence 
modesty — the  not  speaking  of  the  I.     This  personality,  this  T-ness,  it 
is,  wh  distinguishes  us  from  Nature ;  and  that  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
'not,'  while  on  the  other  hand  the  moral  Being  and  the  personality  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.     There  is  no  '  I '  in  heaven,  nor  '  Thou,'  only 
Love — all  one. 

That  self-assertion,  that  setting  up  of  our  own  will  against  God,   wh 
is  thought  the  essence  of  sin,  is  from  the  'I.'  '  Inmedwelleth  no  good.' 
In  our  sanctificution,  in  our  redemption,  as  described  in  the  Bible,  is 
contained  the  absence  of  our  personality.     It  is  God  in  us.     In  the  un- 
redeemed is  only  the  I,  the  death ;  but  in  those  who  love,  God  is.     In 
heaven  this  is  to  be  complete.     There  is  no  personality  where  there  is 
perfect  self-sacrifice,  perfect  and  entire  joy  in  it,  no  pain  in  being  sac- 
rificed :  personality  necessarily  supposes  pain  in  loss  or  sacrifice. 

The  I  seems  the  Being  to  us,  because  of  our  death  :  the  '  not '  is  ever 
the  Being  to  us.     In  truth,  personality  cannot  be  the  Being ;  for  it  is 
the  separation,  the  divergence  :  necessarily  this  is  only  the  nutrition  ; 
the  'not'  is  in  the  very  idea  of  it.     The  true  Being  is  the  one,  the  uni- 
fying.    To  the  creature,  existing  to  be  made  one,  there  is  no  separation 
save  as  persons.     Neither  man  nor  God  can  be  a  person — no  Being  can 
be  :  there  must  be  three.     The  union  of  the  three — destruction  of  per- 
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spnality— is  the  Being.     There  is  no  personality  except  in  Time  :  iden- 
tity in  succession,  cause  and  effect.  Personality — identity  in  succession — 
is  exactly  cause  and  effect ;  and  so  again  is  connected  with  the  '  not.' 
Time  indeed  is  nothing  but  this  same  cause  and  effect.     It  becomes 
more  clear  that  the  'not'  is  in  personality,  and  so  the  only  possibility  of 
getting  is  from  that.     Therefore  God  is  not  a  getter  :  so  all  getting  can 
be  no  'eternal'  good. 

Having  thus  the  mental,  I  shd  rather  say  having  thus  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  man,  all  follows.     The  first  form  of  inertia  (or  cause  and 
effect)  is  personal  identity  ;  from  the  moral  comes  the  mental ;  from 
the  mental  necessarily  also  the  material ;  from  the  material  just  such 
relations  to  Nature  as  constitute  our  body.     Very  pretty  is  this  inter- 
pretation of  our  deriving  the  idea  of  cause  from  the  consciousness  of 
being  cause  ourselves  (moral  consciousness).     Can  we  find  here  the 
source  of  the  sensations,  and  of  their  being  such  as  they  are  ?     Person- 
ality is  the  form  that  has  to  be  fulfilled  and  therein  destroyed  and  ab- 
rogated, by  the  fact ;  the  self  that  has  to  be  destroyed  by  love ;  the 
getting  that  has  to  be  replaced  by  giving.     Here  is  an  unification :  we 
are  inert,  not  although  we  are  persons,  but  because. 

Does  not  this  relation  of  man  and  Nature  become  clear  now  ?     Let  us 
see  however  that  we  do  not  make  out  that  the  mere  physical  is  the  fact 
— what  we  mean  by  a  tree  or  a  stone.  This  material  is  only  through  the 
mind,  and  is  very  secondary  ;  when  we  speak  of  our  being  not  moral, 
not  personal,  we  do  not  imply  such  '  thingulness.'     What  we  do  mean 
is  the  fact  vh  we  perceive  under  these  forms.      Observe  how  things 
truly  are  not,  as  ceasing.     So  we  perceive  sensation  in  animals  :  there 
is  no  not  in  them  to  be  conscious — they  are  not  personal.     But  we  must 
see  sensation  in  them  because  we  introduce  a  not  into  them. 

There  is  certainly  no  personal  in  the  eternal :  personality  and  time 
go  together.     And  this  is  why  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  eternal  as  dis- 
tinct from  time,  why  we  cannot  exclude  time  (and  space  and  cause) 
from  all  our  conceptions.      The  exclusion  of  them  excludes  necessarily 
personality  also,  wh  we,  being  personal — thought  being  altogether  a 
personal  property — cannot  exclude.     "We  cannot  '  conceive '  the  eternal; 
that  we  can  only  know  or  be. 

Nothing  done  under  law,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  is  actual ;  it  is  all 
personal,  inert,  or  selfish.     See  how  we  say,  done  from  a  '  personal ' 
motive,  meaning  selfish.     Language  is  right  here  too  ;  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  evil  from  the  personal  (as  from  force,  nor  from  anything  which 
comes  from  the  '  not.')     All  self-control  from  sense  of  duty,  and  so  on, 
is  not  religion,  is  personal,  is  not  God  in  us.     Only  love  can  save — only 
love  is  life.     All  that  can  be  done  is  nothing  if  for  getting,  if  personal 
in  motive.     This  of  wh  Paul  speaks  [1  Cor.  xiii.]  is  moral  enough ;  it 
is  anything  but  self-indulgence  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  yet  it  is  nothing, 
it  is  inert.     Only  as  we  lose  that  personality,  and  do  right,  not  from 
self-control,  &c.,  but  from  love,  is  there  any  life  in  us.     So  what  a  vain 
religion  it  is  we  preach,  if  we  use  any  motives  but  love.     For  surely 
if  we  believe  on  Christ  and  have  not  love,  we  were  still  as  sounding 
brass.     But  it  is  not  possible ;  believing  on  Christ  is  loving,  is  sacrifi- 
cing self — not  our  goods  or  body  for  the  sake  of  any  better  getting — 
but  sacrificing  our  very  self  for  no  getting  at  all. 

It  is  not  the  fact  of  our  body  and  mind  ceases  or  is  destroyed ;  this  is 
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the  eternal  fact  of  Nature :  only  the  form  ceases.  Think  of  our  bodies 
and  minds  as  a  form  of  part  of  the  fact  of  Nature.  Mind,  sensation, 
consciousness,  is  a  form,  It  is  our  '  moral  Being '  is  destroyed,  the 
not- love — a  'not'  where  love  ought  to  be.  Is  not  this  idea  respecting 
personality  an  anticipation?  the  exclusion  of  the  'not,'  but  with  the 
fact  not  yet  introduced  ? 

If  there  be  mind  in  heaven,  it  is  material ;  where  mind  is,  there  is 
matter :  and  can  there  be  personality  apart  from  mind  ?     Become  as 
'  little  children  ';  get  rid  of  the  personality :  it  must  refer  to  infants  in 
whom  the  'not'  is  not  as  yet,  in  whom  is  no  personality. 

In  how  many  forms  our  inertia  re-appears — more  or  less  self-indulgent 
or  generous,  mean  or  noble,  foolish  or  wise,  generous  and  affectionate  or 
personal — but  all  for  self:  one  fact  in  innumerable  forms.  Christ  only 
can  give  us  love,  actual  self-sacrifice.  Think  of  the  different  forms  of 
the  '  not,'  and  man's  fall  connected  with  it.  The  Devil  is  in  man  ;  he 
works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  as  God  in  the  redeemed.  He  is 
our  'natural  man,'  as  God  is  our  renewed  Being.  Trace  this  'not'  in  its 
forms. 

Always,  to  have  a  purer,  higher  pleasure,  we  must  give  up,  be  above, 
not  tempted  by,  the  lower.  (To  be  quite  happy  we  must  not  be  tempted 
by  the  lower.)     In  respect  to  worldly  pleasures  it  is  so ;  we  must  be 
unsensual  to  feel  the  charms  of  society.     If  we  cannot  be  above  these 
lower,  then  we  are  diseased.      To  be  able  to  enjoy  the  actual,  the  love, 
we  must  be  above  the  sensational,  the  getting,  the  disease. 

Things  wh  are  from  the  same  cause  are  necessarily  two  forms  of  the 
same ;  therefore  heaven  and  hell  must  be  the  same,  to  the  Being  and 
the  'not'  respectively.     Now  here  are  the  opposites  :  can  we  see  in  these 
the  'actual'  of  the  downward  and  upward,  approximative  and  divergent? 

Is  not  the  application  of  our  inertia  to   Nature   that  of  a    '  not ' ;  a 
making  not  to  be  ?     Therefore  this  constant  change  in  Nature — change 
of  form:  because  the  fact  cannot  not-be,  our  '  not '  applied  to  it  necessi- 
tates change  of  form,  i.  e.  cause  and  effect,  and  time.      Again,   every 
change  of  form,  or  conversion  of  force,  is  from  resistance :  but  this  re- 
sistance is  exactly  the  '  not,'  it  is  preventing  its  being.     And  so,  since 
it  cannot  not-be,  it  has  another  form.  The  form  is  made  not  to  be.    The 
application  of  the  'not'  is  the  direction  of  less  resistance,  and   deter- 
mines the  Being  or  form ;  but  also  in  another  sense  it  is  the  resistance 
wh  prevents.  What  makes  a  conversion  into  a  new  form  is  a  'not'  of  the 
previous  form  :  the  fact  cannot  not  be  ;  only  the  form  can  not-be.  What 
is  this  'form'?  there  is  some  sense  in  wh  the  form  is  the  'not.'     What 
we  call  man — persons — is  a  form.       A  form  is  that  wh  results  from  the 
not-being  of  the  fact.     When  any  Being  is  suppressed,  sacrifices  self, 
there  remains  the  form  of  it,  and  this  form  is  to  be  again  fulfilled ;  it, 
being  the  '  not,'  is  to  be  destroyed  or  cease :  and  therefore  it  is  in  time, 
(apart  from  the  inertia  wh  involves  it. )     It  is  again  what  I  have  seen : 
that  love  includes  Being  and  '  not,'  and  the  destruction  of  the  '  not ' ; 
i.  e.  love  involves  creation,  suppression  (self-sacrifice)  of  the  creature, 
and  new  creation  or  redemption.     This  not-being  is  the  empty  form,  the 
destruction  of  wh  is  redemption  :  and  all  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  love. 
The  not-being  and  the  destruction  of  it  are  only  the  result  of  self-sacri- 
fice ;  and  necessarily  both  are  in  love.     The  self-sacrifice  of  the  Being 
constitutes  the  'not'  or  form  ;  the  self-sacrifice  of  other  Being  [of  God  ?] 
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destroys  it,  i.e.  re-creates.  This'not'or  form  is  necessarily  in  time ;  both 
by  inertia,  and  because  it  ceases.     And,  being  a  form,  it  is  necessarily 
in  a  world  of  forms  or  things ;  it  is  in  time  ;  it  consists  of  'ceasings*  or 
succession.     The  -whole  is  the  one  eternal  fact  of  moral  Being,  of  God. 
It  is  thus  a  moral  Being  is  created — that  man  is  made  holy. 

This  moral  state  that  we  are   conscious  of — this  law — shows  us  what 
true  Being  is,  wh  we  have  not.     How  glorious  must  be  that  wh  is — 
when  even  from  our  not-being  comes  that  holy  law.     In  nature  every- 
thing is  sacrificed  to  everything.  May  we  not  say  :  that  wh  is  sacrificed 
is  in  time  ;  that  wh   sacrifices  itself  is  eternal.     The  one  passes,  the 
other  is  ;  one  is  the  form,  the  other  is  the  fact.   The  fact,  the  only  fact, 
is  that  wh  sacrifices  itself. 

I  can  picture  to  myself  the  change  at  the  fall :  the  becoming  inert ; 
the  disappearance,  the  veil  drawn  over  the  actual,  the  love,  that  was 
the  scene  of  Being;  this  vast  'inert'  arising  upon  the  sense.     I  can  feel 
the  change  as  it  were  :  how  the  physical  replaces  the  actual ;  how  in- 
stead of  true  eternal  Being  arises  the  sensational — the  mind,  and  the 
'necessary  inferences'   of  the  substantial.     Man  becomes  '  mental,'  and 
thereby  is  placed  in  a  substantial  universe.      So  humanity,  the  self-sac- 
rificing, becomes  men,  the  sacrificed.  Is  not  such  a  fall  like  a  beginning 
to  move  ?  the  rest  ceases,  and  all  things  around  begin  to  move  to  us. 

This  material  world  is  projected  from  us,  almost  as  a  shadow,  from 
some  Being  or  '  action '  on  the  other  side,  wh  thus  makes  us  perceive  it. 
Not  itself  truly  existing,  and  not  having  exact  counterparts  in  the  ac- 
tual (in  astronomy  the  epicycles  have  not,  though  the  general  motions 
have);  but  the  fact  is  such  that  we  necessarily  infer  the  phenomena 
from  that  wh  takes  place  in  ourselves.     We  want  to  know  what  that 
fact  is  wh,  by  our  relation  to  it  (as  introducing  inertia) causes  us  to  per- 
ceive the  heavens  and  earth,  and  to  infer  such  an  universe  as  science 
reveals.  I  have  said  it  is  love  with  inertia  introduced;  and  this  is  true; 
but  there  is  more  ;  there  is  the  special  human  inertia — some  conditions 
wh  determine  farther.      The  inertia  of  us  causes  the  general  inertia ; 
but  do  not  the  special  forms  indicate  facts  without  us?  The  fact,  reveal- 
ed by  the  interpretation  of  our  scientific  hypotheses,  necessitates  our 
perception,  and  our  inference  of  hypotheses  wh  have  no  existence ;  but 
these  hypotheses  are  necessary  by  virtue  of  some  facts  wh,  knowing  our 
own  relation,  we  can  then  discover.      So  surely  each  scientific  hypoth- 
esis— vibration  of  light,  &c. — must  have  its  corresponding  fact,  though 
all  in  perfect  order,  and  agreeing  with  our  own.  We  see  other  planetary 
motions  like  that  of  the  earth.      Now  are  there  not  in  the  universe 
other  inertias  like  that  of  humanity  ?     Mentally,  as  in  fact,  we  have  to 
put  self-sacrifice  into  the  form ;  and  it  is  only  by  having  first  the 
(empty)  form  that  we  can  have  the  self-sacrifice,  the  life. 

Does  not  '  will '  involve  desire,  sensation,  inertia,  or  being  in  time  ? 
In  God,  in  the  eternal,  where  there  is  no  inertia,  there  cannot  be  will 
in  our  sense.     But  as  seen  in  time  and  by  the  intellect,  God  necessarily 
has  will.     To  leave  out  this,  retaining  the  intellectual  view,  is  like 
leaving  out  cause  and  effect  in  nature  (like  thinking  of  luck  or  chance). 
Where  time  is  supposed  there  is  cause  in  the  physical,  and  will  in  God. 
Thus  in  heaven  we  have  no  will,  having  no  personality.     Will  is  the 
essence  of  personality,  of  being  in  time ;  it  is  from  want  or  'not,'  ia 
part  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    And  seeing  there  is  not  that  freedom 
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of  will,  that  arbitrary  power,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this.  Nature  and 
redeemed  humanity  are  without  will,  as  God  is  without  will. — It 
seems  that  denying  will  is  denying  to  God  all  true   or  moral  Being. 
We  think  if  there  is  no  arbitrariness,  there  is  no  Being;  no  'not'  seems 
TIG  fact  to  us.     God  is  that  wh  becomes  Will  by  introduction  of  inertia. 

One  sees  much  better  the  destruction  of  personality  in  heaven,  re- 
garding it  as  the  destruction  of  will,  wh  is  the  essence  of  it.     The  diffi- 
culty to  us  is  that  if  we  exclude  will  we  seem  to  have  left  merely  a 
'  thing,'  like  the  material  world.     This  is  our  error.     Nothing  that  is 
can  be  reduced  to  this  (wh  is  mere  form)  except  by  sin,  by  death,  wh 
makes  a  physical  such  as  man.     This  material  is  an  idea,  inference,  hy- 
pothesis ;  it  has  no  will  indeed,  because  it  is  not  even  a  not-being.    To 
destroy  the  will  is  to  create,  to  redeem,  to  give  true  Being ;  to  make 
what  the  intellect  indeed  cannot  conceive,  for  it  has  no  'not.' 

This  idea  of  the  destruction  of  the  will  enables  us  not  only  to  un- 
derstand the  eternal  better  [see  how  not  being  under  law  implies  no 
will),  also  it  gives  us  greater  insight  into  nature.     One  has  been  fancy- 
ing that,  as  self-sacrifice,  it  involved  will ;  but  truly  there  is  no  will 
in  nature.     How  is  this  eternal  self-sacrifice  without  will  ?     In  heaven 
is  perfect  self-sacrifice  ;  but  no  giving  up  our  own  will.     It  is  that  wh 
becomes  '  giving  up  our  own  will '  by  a  '  not.'     So  perhaps  self-sacrifice 
is  not  so  rightly  the  idea.     It  is  eternal,  it  is  the  fact  of  love — without 
loss — it  is  having  and  getting,  in  giving.     We  must  leave  out  the  time. 
Yet  to  the  intellect  there  must  be  time,  and  we  must  be  aware  of  leav- 
ing out  the  hypothesis  and  yet  retaining  the  conditions  of  it.       I  must 
remember,  if  I  think  in  time,  to  introduce  that  wh  belongs  to  Being 
in  it. 

Nature  is  redeemed  creature — that  wh  humanity  is  in  heaven.      We 
have  done  right  to  leave  out  the  will  from  it ;  but  we  leave  out  the 
hypothesis  without  putting  in  the  fact.      Our  view  of  nature,  as  mere 
matter,  is  thus  an  anticipation  too;  it  is  excluding  the  hypothesis  with- 
out putting  the  fact ;  it  is  so  a  mere  empty  form  or  '  thing.'     Thus  na- 
ture is  '  thing-al,'  is  a  series  of  forms.     We  have  dealt  by  nature  as  by 
God,  when,  considering  Him  as  in  time,  we  leave  out  the  personality. 
To  grasp  that  conception,  or  rather  that  feeling — the  fact,  the  life  of 
eternity — is  the  thing  ;  the  perfect  absolute  love  that  is  in  giving.     So 
'  things '  are  forms  of  the  eternal,  with  the  fact  of  the  eternal  left  out. 
It  gives  a  new  beauty  to  our  exclusion  of  will  from  nature — personality 
— to  see  it  thus  as  the  exclusion  of  a  'not ;'  as  an  anticipation,  and  so 
right  and  necessary,  so  bringing  it  under  law.     This  is  vhy  it  tends 
to  the  revelation  of  the  actual.     It  is  exclusion  of  the  'not' — of  the 
not-moral. 

We  exclude  (in  science)  the   arbitrariness,  the  selfishness  from  na- 
ture.    Nature  is  not  selfish.     It  is  under  law  indeed  as  we  see  it ;  but 
the  law  is  fulfilled  in  it.      Our  idea  of  it  is  like  that  wh  we  might  be, 
should  be,  in  this  world  ;  with  the  inertia  in  us  ;  under  law  and  yet 
obeying  it.     So  we  feel  that  nature  is  above  us  :  it  is  '  holy.'     But  the 
fact  of  nature  is  like  that  wh  humanity  is  in  heaven.     And  this  we 
cannot  see  ;  the  intellect  cannot  receive  it.  The  fact  of  nature  is  heaven; 
the  phenomenon  is  that  wh  man  ought  to  be  on  earth.     Introduce  iner- 
tia into  love — and  it  comes  to  be  just  that  which  nature  is:  passion  con- 
trolled.      So  self-control  in  time,  conducts  us  to  eternal  love,  and  they 
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are  one ;  self-control  in  time  is  the  fact  of  the  eternal  in  relation  to  this 
'not.'  That  eternal  love  wh  is  heaven,  in  relation  to  man's  inertia,  is 
that  self-control  wh  constitutes  love  and  piety  here ;  but  as  that  inertia 
which  is  in  time  necessarily  ceases,  so  the  piety  here  must  become  the 
eternal  life  hereafter.  It  is  eternal,  tho'  manifested  in  time.  We  have 
here  a  clue  to  many  most  difficult  things — to  time,  to  the  relation  of 
conversion.  Those  'go  to  heaven,'  who  here,  tho'  in  inertia,  have  or  are 
that  wh  is  eternal.  There  is  no  change  in  the  eternal,  no  contingency. 
That  love  wh  Christ  gives  us  is  the  eternal  in  relation  to  our  inertia. 
Our  present  'piety'  is  to  our  future  heaven,  as  that  'self-control'  wh  is 
the  phenomenon  of  Nature  is  to  that  eternal  love,  wh  is  the  fact  of  it. 

See  how  in  children  the  mischief  clearly  is,  not  that  there  is  wicked- 
ness, but  that  there  is  a  self  to  be  gratified.     They  cannot  help  trying 
to  get  for  themselves ;  they  are  physical,  sensational ;  it  is  necessary 
there  shd  be  childish  quarrels  and  unkindness,  developing  into  the  sin 
of  the  world.      They  are  not  'fallen  '  in  any  other  sense  but  that  they 
are  physical,  that  there  is  a  '  self.'     Self  comes  out  of  the  'not' ;  the  all 
can  have  no  self.  God  is  personal  as  creator  and  as  to  the  intellect.    As 
one  looks  at  men,  even  good  men,  can  one  do  other  than  feel  that  that 
is  not  the  true  humanity — that  self-seeking,  wanting,  wilful  Being, 
whose  very  instincts  put  him  in  opposition  to  his  fellows  f 

See  the  trouble  that  there  is  connected  with  money.    Money  stands  so 
.for  all  the  material :  it  shows  how  the  evil  of  our  Being  is  in  our  having 
these  wants,  possessions,  capacities,  in  wh,  to  us,  our  very  Being  consists. 
Capacity  means  an  emptiness  (as  I  have  noted  r  ;specting  Genius)  :  it  is 
a  great  not,  a  great  permission.     Our  capacities  are   capacities   for   re- 
ceiving, i.  e.  are  our  '  not.'     So  again  with  respect  to  pleasures  :  the 
great  evil  to  us  is  that  we  are  plagued  with  these  desires,  'wants,'  and 
necessities.     If  we  had  not  these,  how  happy  shd  we  be.    Yet  are  these 
our  Being,  and  out  of  these  comes  our  only  possibility  of  love.     It  is 
'this  lower  state';  a  state  with  a  '  not'  in  it  (as  Plato  says). 

The  '  being  sacrificed '  can  never  cease  so  long  as  there  is  Time.     It 
is  the  essence  of  it,  the  very  nature  of  cause  and  effect.     We  may  say, 
we  are  in  time,  because  we  are  in  a  system  of  being  sacrificed.   So  when 
it  is  said,  '  Time  shall  be  no  more  ';  it  is,  There  shall  no  more  be  inertia. 
See  again,  how  self-sacrifice  is  eternal — the  old  argument  again  about 
not  acting  for  results.     Only  being  sacrificed  is  possibly  in   time.       The 
physical  indeed  wh  is  sacrificed,  is  in  time.     Self-sacrifice,  as  related 
to  the  physical,   is  '  being  sacrificed  ' :  but  not  the  fact  itself,  not  the 
act. 

'We  do  know  what  Nature  is.'     Now  surely  men  are  not  the  less 
justified,  and  holy  before  God,  because  they  do  not  believe  or  know  that 
they  are  so :  even  as  they  none  the  less  truly  know  Nature  because 
they  are  ignorant  that  it  is  so — i.e.  that  what  they  know  is  it— and  in- 
troduce '  nots '  or  hypotheses  that  hide  it  from  them.     We  know  one 
thing — the  moral,  and  that  only.     We  do  not  know  Nature,  regarding 
her  as  not  moral,  not  actual ;  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  her  so ;  but 
then,  she  is  not  so.     This  is  the  veil  we  draw  between  ourselves  and 
Nature :  we  suppose  her  not  moral,  and  then  of  course  we  cannot  know 
her.     We  cannot  '  know  '  that  wh  is  not  moral ;  there  is  a  '  not '  in  it 
wh  prohibits  knowing.     But  we  can  know  God.    We  cannot  know  sub- 
stance  or    inertia    (save   indeed   as   we  are  inert.)     We  cannot  know 
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hypotheses,   for  to  know  is  to  exclude  them :  even  as  we  cannot  be 
wicked,  for  to  Be  is  to  be  holy.     We  cannot  have  an  unholy  life  :  as 
Fichte  says,  '  Life  is  blessed.'      It  is  an  illusion  makes  us  think  we  are 
actually  unholy.     God  sees  men  as  holy,  perfectly  holy ;  i.  e.  he  sees 
the  'not'  as  a  'not:'  all  that  is  man  is  holy.     Of  course  we  cannot  know 
hypotheses,  the  not-moral.     But  this  we  know  (i.  e.  those  of  us  who 
know  God)  :  Nature  is  known,  necessarily,  in  knowing  God  :  Nature  is 
'comprehended'  in  every  holy  act. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  Christ  has  truly  shown  us  the  Father ;  we  in- 
vent some  unknowable  hypothesis,  some  substance,  some  '  thing '  inert 
in  respect  to  Him,  wh  of  course  we  cannot  know.     Christ  gives  it  as 
sufficient  for  all  curiosity.     Is  it  not  allowable  to  wish  for  all  knowledge 
respecting  God  ?     Christ  does  not  rebuke  the  wish  :  He  says,   '  How 
sayest  thou,  Show  us  the  Father  ?'     It  was  fully  gratified  :  he  that 
hath  seen  Christ  hath  seen  the  Father,  and  knows  Him.     We  must  be- 
lieve that  we  know  Him  ;  that  there  is  no  more,  no  inertia  in  Him,  no 
darkness.     Light  we  know,  darkness  only  is  unknown.     Man's  know- 
ledge is  infinite,  illimitable.     He  knows,  absolutely,  God,  and  therefore 
all :  he  is  only  ignorant  by  introducing  inertia.     The  true  man  has  all 
knowledge.     '  Holy  men  of  God  spake,'  &c.     Inspiration  is  holiness. 

And  yet,  see  the  goodness  and  lightness  of  our  thought  that  we  can- 
not know  in  our  present  state,  that  our  knowledge  is  limited.  Certainly 
we  cannot  know  till  we  get  rid  of  the  inertia.     The  ancients  thought 
they  could  know  in  spite  of  the  inertia ;  we  have  found  that  under  this 
inertia  we  cannot.     Instinct  tells  us  that  some  things  are  unknowable, 
and  that  we  must  know  the  limits  of  our  powers ;  that  '  essences,'  'sub- 
stances,' are  not  to  be  known.     Most  true  ;  we  cannot  know  that  which 
is  not.     We  can  never  know  what  '  substance,'  what  'essence'  is,  we  can 
only  know  how  we  come  to  '  suppose  '  them.     Can  we  know  epicycles  ? 
Of  course  not ;  but  we  can  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  them — 
that  they  are  not.     We  think  it  is  the  very  being,  essence,  and  fact  of 
things  we  cannot  know ;  because,  of  course,  we  put  the  'not'  for  the 
fact.     We  cannot  know  while  we  think  the  'not'  is  the  fact ;  but  when 
we  see  that  it  is  a  '  not,'  then  we  know,  and  feel  that  we  know,   all 
about  it,  and  are  content.     So  respecting  God  :  He  is  unknown  so  long 
as  we  think  He  has  a  'substance,'  an  inert  Being ;  but  when  we  know 
otherwise,  then  we  feel  that  we  do  know  and  see  Him  in  Christ,  and 
are  content.     Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  how  we  put  the  'not'  for 
the  fact  than  our  being  unable  to  conceive  of  God  except  as  having  a 
'  substance,'  as  something  besides  Love.    We  lie  under  this  necessity  by 
the  'not'  that  is  in  our  intellect ;  or,  as  I  shd  say,  that  constitutes  in- 
tellect.    Of  course  we  must  put  the  '  not '  for  the  fact,  when  only  by 
virtue  of  that  'not'  can  we  think  or  conceive  at  all. 

Now  must  not  all  true  teaching  consist  in  showing  men  that  they  do 
know,  in  making  them  believe  or  recognize  their  knowledge  ?  (i.  e.  all 
interpretation).      In  mathematics,  the  ultimate  results  are  involved  in 
the  axioms.     And  so  all  true  conversion  is  in  recognizing  that  we  are 
justified. 

Surely  this  succession  of  cause  and  effect,  this  Time,  is  a  kind  of  per- 
petual pursuit  of  the  fact  because  it  is  'not' — it  is  a  '  not,'  or  want.    So 
'  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me.'     In  all  these  forms  the  fact  is  not;  it 
must  be  sought  further  :   on,  on  for  ever,  because  it  is  not. 
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Consider  the  parallel  of  the  inertia  to  motion;  it  is  loss  of  the  rest, 
(the  absolute).     With  motion  comes  succession  ;  i.  e.  of  relations,  of 
forms.     With  it,  as  in  the  material,  is  Time  :  it  is  as  it  were  a  pursuit 
also.     It  is  change  :  the  essence  of  it  is  change  of  place  ;  and  surely 
'  place  '  comes  with  Time  :  that  which  is  in  time  must  be  in  place  also, 
'  somewhere' — change  is  the  idea  of  it.     So  too  its  connection  with  in- 
ertia.    Our  feeling  it  the  fact  of  the  material  shows  how  that  is  the 
'not.'     The  supposing  an  'original  impulse  '  of  the  planets  (from  God) 
is  most  emphatically  putting  'not'  for  fact.     And  why  too  is  motion  ne- 
cessarily vibration  ? 

Think   of  this  idea   of  place.      I  do  not  say  the  actual  tree,  e.  g.,  is 
'  there.'     The  physical,  re-al  tree  is  'there' ;  it  alone  is  in  any  place. 
Motion  is  change  of  place  ;  but  there  being  place  there  must  be  change. 
Granted  the  'place,'  the  conception  of  it,  and  the  change  necessarily  is 
involved ;  the  'rest'  is  already  destroyed.     All  the  material  is  involved 
in  motion,  i.  e.  in  the  very  idea  of  place ;  given  motion  and  all  the  ma- 
terial is  therein.     With  this  agrees,  again,  that  there  can  be  no  motion 
if  only  only  one  thing  is  supposed  existing,  because  no  place.     And  the 
idea  of  place  involves  that  of  motion :  particles  can  be  in  any  place 
only  by  moving  into  it.     Their  being  in  any  place  implies  their  having 
been  in  another  place.     Form  is  the  result  of  motion.     What  I  have  to 
do  is  to  trace  this  necessary  inference  of  place  as  arising  out  of  the  in- 
ertia.    Is  not  all  that  is  in  time  necessarily  in  place  also  ?     Yet  is  not 
'  the  mind '  in  time,  and  yet  not  in  place?  But  does  the  mind — that  wh 
is  under  cause  and  effect — necessarily  infer  place,  i.  e.  matter  ?     So  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  absolute  (material)  rest,  of  the  world  being  at  rest, 
necessarily  an  error  ?  like  the  idea  of  physical  man  as  truly  Being,  or 
as  actual. 

Must  not  the  pursuit  of  happiness  necessarily  be  endless,  for  ever  un- 
attained  ?  even  as  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  endless.    Having 
happiness  is  to  the  pursuit,  as  the  actual  is  to  cause  and  effect:  it  ex- 
eludes  it  altogether — cannot  attain  it,  but  rejects  the  pursuit.     To  be 
happy  is  to  Be.     Life  is  happiness.     Happiness  cannot  be  attained  by 
pursuing  it,  but  it  prevents  the  pursuit :  even  as  cause  and  effect  can 
never  end  in  the  actual,  but  the  actual  excludes  the  cause  and  effect. 

May  I  not  turn  my  present  point  of  view  round  ?     I  want  the  sensa- 
tional—  feeling  how  from  that  necessarily  comes  the  material,  but  not 
seeing  how  it  arises  necessarily  from  the  inertia.      Now  may  I  not  look 
the  other  way  ?  Since  inertia  involves  this  physical  world,  it  must  also, 
as  necessary  for  that,  involve  sensation :  as  the  physical  world,  the 
hypothesis,  is  dependent  on  sensation,  and  yet  is  necessarily  involved  in 
inertia,  therefore  sensation  is  necessarily  from  such  inertia.     Just  such 
sensations   must   be   from   inertia,    because    from   inertia   must   be 
such  physical.     So  a  lightness  appears  again  in  the  instinctive  idea  of 
the  external  world  as  the  cause  of  our  sensations.     Inertia  is  the  cause 
of  our  sensations ;  but  this  physical  world,  as  physical,  is  inertia — our 
inertia  projected — therefore  to  say  that  it  is  the  cause  of  our  sensations 
is  merely  to  repeat  this  proposition.     It  mnst  be  the  cause  of  our  sens- 
sations — nay  more,  it  must  be  the  cause  of  our  bodies  and  minds  :  they 
are  only  part  of  it.     I  unite  opposites  here  :  the  physical  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect  of  sensation.     Soe  what  a  reconciliation  of  that  mon- 
strous paradox  of  science,  that  inertia  is  without  us,  and  acts  upon  us. 
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Yes,  it  is  inertia  acts  on  us,  is  the  cause  of  oun?ensations,  produces  our 
bodies  and  minds :  and  yet  this  is  one  with  what  I  have  noted  that 
Science  excludes  inertia  by  introducing  law,  i.  e.  the  only  true  inertia : 
arbitrariness  It  is  two  opposites  at  once,  ever.  I  think  this  will  give 
'  sensation  '  as  the  necessary  result  of  inertia ;  our  bodies  and  minds, 
and  all  physical  relations,  being  so. 

Think  of  motion  as  being  change  in  respect  to  place,  'not-rest.'  Now 
does  not  one  see  the  account  of  creation  : — God  resting  ;  looking  at  it  as 
the  production,  not  of  the  true  creature,  but  of  the  '  not.'  The  rest  in- 
dicates the  true  Being,  the  ceasing  of  the  '  not.'  Has  it  reference  to 
the  necessary  destruction  of  the  '  not '? 

This  want  of  ours,  our  necessity,  as  physical,  to  go  on  getting,  proves 
that  we  have  '  not.'     The  true  Being  is  that  to  which  nothing  can  be 
added.     It  cannot  '  enjoy,'  because  it  has  no  capacity  for  receiving. 
Happiness  necessarily  implies  ever  no  possibility  of  having  more.   Even 
•  physical  happiness  does  so  now  while  it  lasts.  But  that  it  is  truly  a  'not' 
is  proved  by  its  ceasing  ;  it  is  the  form  of  happiness  we  have  now  (re-al) 
and  of  suffering  too.     The  heavenly  state  has  all  that  truly  is  in  all 
formal  delight — in  sound,  light,  odour — all  the  actual  of  music,  of  color, 
of  intellectual  perception  of  truth,  of  affection,  as  we  have  them  here. 
All  possible  delight,  not  in  form,  but  actual,  not  ceasing  but  eternal ; 
with  no  room  for  adding,  no  pursuit,  no  selfishness,  no  will.     Our  pre- 
sent selfish  state  is  the  necessity  of  our  condition ;  the  evil  is  that  we 
are  obliged  to  take  thought  for  ourselves,  to  get.       And  yet  we  must 
have  a  mean  here,  or  rather  must  unite  the  opposites.  This  is  our  fallen 
inert  state,  our  death,  but  it  is  not  sin.     By  loving  others  as  ourselves 
we  make  a  life  of  this ;  our  passions  turn  to  our  Being      Think  of  the 
joy  of  heaven  :  nothing  to  be  got,  no  possibility  of  losing.     But  then 
this  eternal  is  Love.      Do  we  want  to  know  what  the  infinite  joy  is  ? 
There  it  is  in  Christ :  it  is  perfect  self-sacrifice — that  wh  we  must  know 
first  in  evil  and  pain,  in  taking  up  the  cross,  with  aching  hearts  and 
eyes  heavy  for  sorrow. 

Christ  must  have   had   our  inertia  or  He   could  not   have   suffered. 
Adam  [man]  must  have  died  to  live,  even  as  Christ  did.     There  cannot 
be  true,  eternal  love,  in  man  at  least,  unless  first  this  willing,  toilful, 
painful  self-surrender.     Even  Christ  was  made  perfect  thro' sufferings — 
Christ,  as  man — to  show  what  man's  must  be.     The  fact  of  all  these 
formal  delights  is  Love,  and  if  we  wd  have  it  we  must  have  Love.     In 
what  infinite  glory  the  universe  stands  before  me  :   I  cannot  half  say  it. 
We  must  have  love  at  first  in  its  relation  to  our  inertia,  in  time,  as  self- 
sacrifice.     That  is  love  in  relation  to  inertia.     Ko  Being  can  sacrifice 
Himself  save  as  having  passions,  inertia.     Love,  to  the  intellect,  is 
self-sacrifice.     To  the  intellect  God  sacrifices  Himself,  but  the  fact  is 
that  true  eternal  love  wh  becomes  self-sacrifice  by  inertia  introduced. 
God  is    Love  so  perfect  that  self-sacrifice  is  no  pain.       And  in  Christ, 
taking  our  inertia,  He  sacrificed  Himself  with  pain.      This  is  what  we 
have  to  do,  and  then  we  shall  have  that  perfect  love  to  wh  self-sacrifice 
is  no  pain.     Christ  is  God  as  seen  by  the  intellect — God  made  manifest 
to  man.     In  Christ  we  see  what  He  is  with  an  inertia  introduced — a 
living,  self-sacrificing  Person.     To  the  intellect  God  is  Christ,  and  only 
Christ:  not  seen  so,  He  is  not  seen  at  all.      Introduce  inertia  into  God, 
and  there  is  Christ. 
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Of  course  God  is  not  in  Time  ;   no  change  is  in  Him.     Ts  not  this  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation :  an  inertia  introduced  into  God  /.<?  Christ. 
But  Christ  ceases  in  heaven  ;  the  mediatorial  office  and  all.     Orthodoxy 
is  the  phenomenal  view  of  the  fact  of  Christianity.     To  ns  God   is  ne- 
cessarily a  Man,  a  Person,  with  passions  ;  but  we  think  Him  selfish, 
arbitrary.    Christ  is  this — God  being  passional,  a  Person,  He  is  such  a 
man.     So  Christ  is   a   Person,  God  not  so  ? 

With  regard  to  that  difficulty  which  all  feel,  respecting  Love  having 
not  Being  but  quality  only  ;  about  moral  Being  implying  some  'substance,' 
this  is  clear:  the  intellect  introduces  an  inertia'  or  sub  tance.  To  the 
intellect  this  inertia  is  valid :  it  applies  to  all  that  is  in  Time.  But 
eternal  Being  requires,  can  have,  no  '  substance.' 

With  regard  to  God  seen  with  an  mert;a  being  Christ — remember  the 
three-foldness  involved  in  personality  [in  Time  ?].   It  is  not  that  Christ 
is  one  particular  view  of  God  ;   but  thsit  God,  as  personal,  is  the  Three  ? 
We  seeing  God  with  the  inertia  introduced,  e?n  see  Him  only  as  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit ;   He  cannot  otherwise  be  personal.     We  necessarily  see 
Him  as  man :  now,  as  so  seen.  He  is  the  Trinity ;  and  if  we  do  not  see 
Him  so,  we  do  not  see  Him  at  all.     It  is  not  that  we  see  God  only  as 
Christ,  believing  that  there  is  some  other  fact  of  God  which  we  cannot 
grasp,  but  the  one  actual,  impersonal  God,  can  by  us  only  be  known  as 
the  Trinity.     Christ  is  in  special  relation  to  us  :   why  ? — The  actual 
God  is  not  Father,  Son,  nor  Spirit ;  but  is  that  which  we  know  as  these 
three,  is  that  eternal  wh  we  see  as  in  time.  And  I  see  better  the  anthro- 
pomorphology  ascribed  to  God  the  Father.     His  '  passion  '  is  that  wh 
is  introduced  by  our  inertia ;  it  pertains   to  Him,  as   'humanity'    per- 
tains to  Christ—not  as  God  in  Himself,  but  as  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  inertia  introduced.     God  'is  angry'  as  Christ  'suffered'   [one 
word  *  passion  '  applies    equally  to   both]  ;  that  is  the  human  element 
in  them  :  it  arises  from  the  inertia  wh  cannot  belong  to  Him  as  God. 
The  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ — the  actual  being  Divine, 
the  inertia  human — is  more  profound  than  we  think.     We  cannot  con- 
ceive God  without  an  inertia,  for  to  conceive  or  to  think  is  to  introduce 
an  inertia  iu  the  very  fact. 

Christ's  body,  of  course,  was  real.     He  had  a  body  in  the  very  same 
sense  as  we  have.     It  was  no  illusion,  no  mere  apparition,  but  a  true 
inertia. 

In  the  eternal,  where  is  no  passing  or  changing,  surely  there  can  be 
no  will.  Shd  the  true  or  actual — God  apart  from  the  human — be  called 
« it '  rather  than  He  ?  or  is  not  the  word  'it'  appropriate  only  to  'things' 
or  forms?  [certainly  there  is  an  indication  of  inertia  in  it].  In  truth, 
there  is  no  proper  word  for  the  eternal  ;  all  words  belong  to  the  intel- 
lect. Surely  personality  implies  sexuality ;  He  implies  a  She.  So  the 
necessary  threefoldness  of  God  as  personal  ?  Personality  implies  three- 
foldness.  Here  is  the  origin  of  the  three ;  necessarily  everything  is  so 
that  has  inertia  in  it,  is  in  time,  under  cause  and  effect,  &c. 

We  ought  to  look  at  humanity,  and  he  content  for  its  sake.  We  find 
it  so  difficult  to  look  beyond  the  I ;  we  think  if  all  men  be  not  saved 
there  is  so  much  loss  of  humanity :  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  man  that 
'men'  must  be  destroyed.  So,  too,  we  put  the  '  not '  for  the  fact  GQQ 
will  destroy  men,  body  and  mind,  that  'man'  may  be.  Humanity  is  the 
Being,  the  object  of  love. 
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Evil  is  nutrition.     But  evil  is  from  the  '  not ' ;  so  nutrition  is  from 
the  'not,'  the  failing;  from  the  not  chemical  union  to  which  there  is 
tendency.  See,  in  this  cause  of  nutrition,  the  very  type  of  self-control : 
in  this,  wh  is  another  view  of  the  inertia.     That  wh  is  inertia  is  also 
self-control,  is  act,  and  so  produces  nutrition.     It  is  inertia  to  us,  but 
truly  self-control.     Our  evil,  or  death,  is  life  in  fact.     The  'not'  is  in 
respect  to  us,  or  to  our  point  of  view.  The  'not'  is  a  source  of  life  to  us, 
even  as  Christ's  death  is.     See  the  evil  in  relation  to  the    Divine — 
Christ's  inertia — that  is  the  life  of  man.     So  is  not  man's  death  or  in- 
ertia the  life  of  some  other  ?     All  death  is  also  life.    I  have  dimly  seen 
this  before — that  man's  death  is  truly  self-sacrifice.     So  God  sees  love 
only,  and  is  content.     This  is  the  creation ;  this  it  is  of  which  Nature 
is  the  image ;  each  thing  merging  itself,  becoming  a  'not'  for  the  Being 
of  other.     Surely   we  are  to  true  man,   as  Christ  (as  man)  is  to  the 
Divine. 

But  we  do  not  see  in  Nature  the  destruction  of  this  '  not,'  the  re- 
demption or  restoration  of  that  wh  gives  up  itself  to  the  other,  the  com- 
pletion. This  causes  it  to  be  in  time  ;  we  see  it  as  being  sacrificed.  If 
we  could  truly  see  it,  viz.  as  self-sacrifice,  we  shd  see  it  eternal.  This 
is  the  eternal,  the  true  self-sacrifice,  that  wh  the  intellect  cannot  grasp 
but  wh  the  heart  knows,  the  man  knows  :  wh  in  utterly  giving  up  him- 
self he  truly  is.  Only  an  inert  Being  can  perceive  anything  but  Love. 
God  does  see  men  as  justified,  as  holy. 

Of  course  we  do  not  see  the  benevolence,  the  goodness  of  God,  in  the 
physical.     We  see  a  great  universal  selfishness,  especially  in  the  animal 
world  (where  alone  we  see  anything  that  we  even  seem  to  understand); 
everything  getting  for  itself  all  it  can.     We  think  this  self-regard  the 
'natural'  thing ;  we  see  our  own  inertia  there.     And  so  Christ  comes  a 
great  jar,  interruption,  inconsistency  into  Nature :  a  standing  alone, 
and  in  opposition  to  all  besides.  So  He  seems  unnatural,  not  from  God. 
And  so  our  religion  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  seems  opposed  to  Nature. 
Nature  and  grace  are  put  in  contrast,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  natural 
to  be  sinful.     It  is  man  that  is  unnatural.     "We  must  turn  our  inertia 
out  of  Nature,  bring  Nature  up  to  Christ,  see  it  as  one  with  Him,   see 
that  the  fact  is  not  the  phenomenon.     We  have  brought  Christ  down  to 
that  wh  we  have  seen  as  Nature,  have  put  into  Him  (in  part)  the  in- 
ertia we  have  put  into  Nature.     Christ  is  to  show  us  what  Nature  is. 
Surely  here  must  be  the  key  to  instinct :  to  see  the  fact  as  actual  or 
self-sacrifice ;  to  leave  out  the  inertia. 

Only  form  is  in  time :  so,  as  to  man,  it  is  only  the  form  of  man  that 
is  in  time.     This  humanity  is  the  form  of  man  without  the  fact.     So 
these  '  things,'  this  physical  world,  that  is  in  time,  must  be  the  empty 
form.     Yes,  to  us  it  is  empty ;  the  fact  is  not  in  it.  When  we  can  truly 
see  the  fact  in  it  it  is  no  more  in  time.     How  can  the  form  be  without 
the  fact  ?     Can  the  form  be  and  the  fact  not  truly  there  ?  it  is  our  state 
that  separates  between  the  two.     Surely  the  true  humanity  is  here, 
even  as  the  fact  of  Nature  is.     Humanity  is  eternal,  but  we  do  not  see 
it.     Is  it  this  physical  humanity  (as  we  call  it)  that  at  once  is  and  is 
not  '  we '?     Surely  there  is  here  a  clue  as  to  how  we  have  bodies  and 
minds.      This  physical  manhood  is  not  form  of  humanity  without  fact, 
it  is  the  fact  as  we  8-e  it,  [as  Nature  is  the  fact,  but  we  see  it  only  as 
a  form.]  What  is  this  '  I,'  this  wicked,  conscious,  sensational,  passional, 
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matter-perceiving  '  I '?  Surely  it  is  the  'not.'  The  conscious,  'willing,' 
reasoning  man  is  in  time,  and  this  is  the  form.  Should  I  see  better,  if 
this  physical  were  the  fact  of  humanity  only  not  seen ;  how  and  why  we 
have  such  sensations  ? 

The  perception  of  matter  is  analogous  to  that  of  motion ;  it  resolves 
itself  into  that  of  '  action,'  or  rather  not-action — a  state  or  mode.     In 
this  sense  the  physical  is  only  formal.  In  humanity  is  there  not  a  two- 
fold inertia  ?  one  the  inertia  of  man,  wh  causes  us  to  have  bodies  and 
minds,  apart  from  our  individual  state ;  and  the  other  our  own  indivi- 
dual selfishness.     Like  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  its 
revolution  on  its  own  individual  axis.     So  we  make  God  not  only  pas- 
sional or  personal  like  ourselves,  but  selfish  also  ;  we  put  this  two-fold 
inertia  into  Him.  And  does  Revelation  remove  from  God  the  selfishness, 
but  still  present  Him  as  physical ;  remove  the  individual,  but  leaves 
the  general  inertia?     Just   so    does    religion  in  respect  to  ourselves. 
Christ  delivers  us  from  our  individual  inertia,  our  selfishness ;  but  the 
general  inertia  wh  causes  us  to  have  bodies  and  minds,  remains.     Our 
faith  in  Christ  delivers  us  from  the  former,  the  latter  remains  in  spite 
of  it  and  of  our  individual  life  ;  it  can  be  removed  only  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  humanity,     So,  tho'  loving,  we  still  must  'get,'  as  men;   tho' 
wholly  giving  ourselves  as  Christians.     Here  is  the  foundation  of  that 
distinction  between  a  man  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian — i.  e.  as  partaking 
of  the  inertia  of  humanity,  and  as  being  made  alive  in  Christ. 

See  how  all  this  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  proving  that  happiness 
is  not  in  it,  has  been  necessary.  So  it  was  necessary  for  man  that  men 
shd  think  that  happiness  was  in  the  material.  Just  as  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary for  Science  that  men  shd  think  the  phn  real,  and  the  real  actual 
— shd  put  the  form  for  the  fact  So  the  preceding  ages  were  sacrificed 
for  us.  Surely  God  sees  this  all  right,  sees  it  as  the  redemption  of  hu- 
manity. We,  by  their  experience,  shall  know  how  to  deal  more  wisely 
with  wealth  than  they  could  have  known;  better  than  to  make  it  our 
business  to  get. 

All  getting  is  clearly  from  a  'not':  surely  here  is  a  clue.      For  our 
existence  as  physical  is  a  getting ;  it  is  the  idea  of  the  sensational,  of 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.     So  is  instinct :  and  our  senses  are  just  this; 
and  chemical  action,  all  function,  all  permitted  action.     So  all  is  from 
the  application  of  a  '  not ' — that  'not'  being  the  '  not-man.'     Getting  is 
our  nature.  Surely  'becoming'  necessarily  implies  a  not-being,  an  ought, 
a  duty.     This  is  another  view  of  how  the  '  not-man '  is  the  clue  to  all. 
So  surely  that  humanity  wh  is  dead  becomes  this  physical  man,  wh  is 
from  the  '  application  of  that  not-humanity.     '  Getting  is  from  the  ap- 
plication of  a  not.'     But  giving  also  is  only  possible  from  a  '  not ' — so 
surely  they  are  correlative.     Do  I  see  how  love  involves  inertia  ?    This 
same  action  determined  by  -not,'  which  is  getting  in  one  view,  is  Being 
giving  itself  to  not-being    [self-sacrifice]  in  the  other.     Or  rather,  is  it 
not  of  created  Being  ?  Thy  Creature's  love  implies  a  '  not,'  but  this  is  to 
be  done  away  when  the  creature  is  re-united  with  the  creator.     This 
'not'  is  to  the  creature,  or  in  time ;  it  is  wherever  time  is,  wherever  a 
'not'  is. 

And  is  not  every  creature,  as  separated  from  God,  necessarily  thus  in 
time  and  under  law  ?  There  is,  in  the  very  existence  of  the  creature, 
the  'not' — the  'not'  of  God  wh  constitutes  the  creature.  Now  Nature, 
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as  being  redeemed  creature,  is  re-united  to  God  ;  so  we  may  say  of  it 
that  it  is  God,  is  divine:  even  as  we  become  divine  in  redemption.     Is 
not  that  'not'  wh  is  in  man,  this  '  not '  of  God  ?  for  when  we  have  the 
actual  in  us,  are  redeemed,  then  God  is  in  us.     And  that  God  is  not  in 
us,  is  our  death. 

All  evil  is  from  being  in  time,  from  introducing  a  'not';  it  is  the  fact 
of  love  seen  from  that  point  of  view.     So  there  is  no  evil  to  God ;  that 
comes  from  introducing  the  'not' ;  but  to  introduce  the  'not'  is  merely 
not  to  see  the  fact.     God  does  not  '  not-see.'     Only  a  Being  that  is  in 
time  can  see  any  evil.     This  'not'  or  inertia  must  be  for  good  purposes ; 
only  so  is  probation,  and  true  moral  Being  of  the  creature,  or  at  least 
of  man.     We  are,  we  are  united  to  God,  by  loving  in   spite   of  tempt- 
ation ;  all  this  physical,  with  all  its  results,  so  inestimable,  are  from 
this  'not.'     It  is  for  the  creature's  sake;  it  is  God's  self-sacrifice.      So 
•we  see  it  again  as  involved  in  love ;  not  only  logically  implied,  but  as 
lovingly,  actually,  a  part  of  it.      It  is  involved  in  love,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  love :  i.  e.  it  is  self-sacrifice,  it  is  benefit,  it  is   giving — it  is   God 
giving  Himself  for  the  creoture's  life.     '  Redemption  is  creation  seen  in 
time.' 

Now  think   again  how   we  are  ashamed  to  boast  of  body  or  mind, 
but  do  not  scruple  to  claim  'good  intentions/  or  love.     Not  that  the 
body  and  mind  is  not  the  '  I,'  but  that  the  love  is  not ;  that  Iov3  belongs 
to  humanity — the  talents,  the  beauty,  are  '  personal,'  formal. 

The  view  of  pain  as  nutrition,  as  causing  the  tendency,  is   one  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  discomfort.     So  all  action 
is  from  'not';  all  function  is  from  not-fact.     Nutrition  is  thus  from  the 
very  fact  of  the  '  not.'     This  'not'  of  humanity  is  the  very  nutrition  of 
it,  determining  necessarily  its  function,  first  under  the  form  of  pursuit 
of  happiness,  then  holiness  or  redemption.    Look  at  nutrition — the  con- 
stant ever-  changing  divergence — as  simply  the  '  not.'      Now  the  '  not  ' 
is  of,  or  in,  man.     Look  on  nutrition  or  divergence  as  the  'not'  simply, 
as  determining  action  too.     Then  the  approximative  and  divergent  are 
are  Being  (or  act)  and  the  'not' :  they  mutually  destroy  each  other ;  and 
then  the  '  cannot  not-be  '  involves  the  sequence  as  seen.     For  the  'not' 
must  be  until  finally  destroyed  by  creation  or  re-creation.  Now  is  not  this 
the  doctrine  of  the  Devil.     He  is  that  'not'  (personality)  wh  must  be 
under  various  forms,    (as  now  in  man,  e.g.),  until  God  destroys  him — 
or  it.     The  final  restoration  is  the  destruction  of  the  Devil,  i.  e.  of  all 
not-     So  of  course  Satan  is  not  to  be  saved,  but  to  be  destroyed ;  the 
destruction  of  Satan  is  redemption,  and  with  him  all  that  is  '  not '  in 
man — 'prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.'     He  is  the  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  inert,  even  as  God  in  the  actual :  these  are  the  two 
opposites.  Did  man  fall  by  the'not'coming  into  him,  when  expelled  from 
other  Being ;  as  in  the  physical  the  divergence  perpetually  re-appears 
when  ceasing  in  any  form?     And  so  it  must  be  until  the  Devil  is  de- 
stroyed, i.  e.  the  creation  again  united  to  the  creator,  and  there  is  no 
more  not- God.     This  'not,'  wh  is  man,  is  the  nutrition  of  humanity — 
so  evil  works  good.     This  passage,  '  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,'  is  the  clue  to  the  Devil :  here  he  is  defined. 
Not  that  I  make  this  exclusive  ;  he  is  in  man,  but  not  of  or  belonging 
to  man  ;  he  is  not  from  man's  '  not,'  but  man's  'not'  is  from  him.     But 
how  clear  are  such  passages  in  the  Bible  when  once  we  have  this 
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conception.     See  again,  wicked  men  are  at  once  '  children  of  passion,' 
and  '  children  of  the  devil.'     Find  what  and  who  is  the  Spirit  that 
works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  and  we  have  learnt  what  Satan 
is ;  so  find  out  what  and  who  works  in  truly  pious  men,  and  we  have 
learnt  God. 

Consider  now  about  evil  or  unpleasantness,  discomfort  and  pain,  as 
nutrition,  as  '  not,'  wh  is  the  idea  of  it.   Sin,  our  passional  being,  come 
out  of  the  '  not,'  even  as  that  pursuit  of  happiness  must  do.  So,  seeing 
life  as  a  'not,'  have  we  not  a  fresh  clue  to  seeing  the  physical  from  'net- 
act.' — Can  I  trace  out  these  sensations  ?     "Will  the  various  instincts, 
and  especially  the  various  chemical  passions,  help  me  ?     And  see  how 
this  '  sensational '  is  from  development,  growth  of  body,  function  of  or- 
gans, &c. 

Denying  man's  free-will,  affirms  man's  inertia  or  thingal-ness ;  we 
find,  however,  in  this  very  denial,  the  intensest  moral  system.     How 
strange  that,  when  the  Bible  asserts  us  dead,  Christian  divines  should 
have  sought  so  to  affirm  us  alive.     Yet  what  of  that  command  to  *  re- 
pent, and  believe  the  Gospel'?     Are  motives  adduced  for  this,   as  pre- 
paratory to  having  life  given  us  by  Christ  ?  or  do  we  only  do  this  by 
being  made  alive  ?     Can  we,  as  dead,  repent  and  believe,  and  by  that 
does  life  come  ?     (Just  as,  although  dead,  we  can  be  persuaded  to  other 
things).  Doing  this  inertly,  then  we  are  made  actual — is  this  it?    Men 
can  be  commanded  not  to  steal,  and  can  obey,  yet  are  not  the  less  dead. 
4  Tho'  I  give  my  goods     .     .     I  am  nothing.'     It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  being  commanded  and  commandable  excludes  inertia.     It  is  only 
the  inert  or  dead  that  are  under  law,  and  have  duty  or  '  ought.'     Com- 
mandments prove,  not  oppose,  the  inertia ;  there  is  no  passion  but  it  is 

under  law.     says,  men  make  a  wrong  distinction  :  they  assert  a 

man  can  refrain  from  stealing,  but  cannot  repent  or  believe ;  whereas  a 
man  can  as  much  repent  and  believe  as  he  can  be  honest.     I  do  not  at 
all  interfere  with  his  position  ;  neither  do  I  say  a  man  cannot  do  either 
or  both  of  these.     He  is  dead  or  inert,  but  his  power  of  obeying  is  quite 
another  question.     The  error  of  saying  a  man  cannot  repent,  &c.,  is  an 
abuse  of  the  idea  of  the  deadness  of  man.      Xot  seeing  that  he  is  truly 
dead,  his  whole  state  as  physical  one  of  death,  people  think  they  must 
invent  some  particular  deadness  in  relation  to  religion.     It  is  a  hypo- 
thesis from  not  seeing  the  fact,  not  perceiving  the  deadness.     They 
think    that  man  is  not  dead  in  general.      Out   of  this  special  idea 
of  man's  deadness  has  grown  up  an  idea  of  a  special  action  of  God  in 
converting — making  God  act  in  time.     God  converts  as  He  does  all  other 
things  ;  conversion  is  part  of  Nature,  part  of  that  chain  of  means  and 
end  wh  is  God's  direct  and  holy  act;  miracle  included — or  at  least  this 
does  not  affect  the  question  ;  miracle  in  conversion  stands  apart  as  other 
miracles ;  all  are  revelations  of  the  fact,  not  exceptions :  a  showing  of 
the  actual,  not  an  alteration  of  it.     All  miracle  is  revelation  merely ; 
and  so  of  course  inspiration  is  the  type. 

Is  it  not  thus  :  that  a  dead  man  may  repent  and  believe,  even  as  he 
may  obey  the  commandments,  and  from  believing  comes  this  life.     So 
interested  motives  are  used,  and  rightly,  to  induce  men  to  repent.  They 
are  made  alive  by  believing,  not  in  order  that  they  may  believe,  on 
Christ.     Is  it  even  as  a  man  by  self-control  becomes  loving  ? 

says,  '  Man  is  only  unwilling.'     Yes,  but  this  is  the  deadness 
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Man  '  cannot,  because  he  has  not  the  will.'    I  see  how  all  that  is  is  ne- 
cessary ;  to  be  is  to  be  necessary,  for  the  will  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  being  of  the  action.     Surely  the  will  is  the  very  Being  of  the 
man.     But  shd  we  not  rather  say,  the  love  ?     So  too  I  see  the  duty,  in 
respect  to  man  :  that  not- will  constitutes  the  '  ought.'     If  there  were 
the  will  there  wd  be  the  act,  and  therefore  not  the  'ought.'     This  par- 
adoxical question  of  moral  action  and  liberty  seems  as  if  it  would  put 
itself  quite  straight.     Remember  that  the  fact  is  eternal ;  in  time  is 
only  form.     If  we  could  see  it  so,  shd  we  not  have  it  all  ?    There  is  no 
contingency  in  respect  to  any  fact ;  but  we,  as  forms,  may  be  in  certain 
relations,  in  contingent  relations,  to  the  fact  ? 

Men  being  forms  only,  what  happens  to  them  is  no  difference  to  the 
fact :  but  whether  we  believe  and  are  saved  or  not,  is  everything  to  us. 
Men  being  saved  is  as  it  were  the  union  of  form  with  the  fact. 
So  to  know  is  to  be  one  with ;  it  is  actual,  not  intellectual.  Man 
knows  all  Nature,  (wh  is  all  passion  in  least  resistance)  ;  but  whether 
we  ~knoio  that  we  know  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  us  as  individuals  ; 
it  is  nothing  to  the  fact,  but  everything  to  us.  Man  is  redeemed  :  if  we 
are  lost,  it  is  because  we  are  '  not-man.'  So  man  knows  Nature  ;  if  we 
do  not  know  it  is  as  'not-man.' 

Can  I  see  the  physical  better  in  the  fact  of  man  now  being  damned  ? 
Our  point  of  view  is  damnation.     What  can  be  more  damnation  than 
this  necessary  pursuit  of  happiness  and  never  attaining  it  ?  (for  when 
we  attain  it  we  are  saved,  we  love ;  we  only  attain  it  in  salvation).    It 
is  the  very  doom  of  Tantalus.     This  physical  is  the  universe  seen  from 
damnation.     Can  I  get  the  sensational  from  this  ? 

Now  one  sees  for  what  is  the  physical :  it  is  that  the  fact  of  human- 
ity may  be  in  this  form,  loving  against  temptation,  controlling  passion, 
this  moral  Being  obeying  law  willingly,  fulfilling  duty.     See  the  ex- 
cellence of  this.     Surely  no  true  creature  can  be  without  it.     Is  not 
this  the  distinction  of  the  creature  from  the  creator — viz.,  that  it  must 
be  under  law,  be  in  relation  to  a  'not.' — A  man  in  the  misery  of  a  pas- 
sion of  anger  pursues  the  happiness  of  revenge ;  we  want  a  fact  and  we 
pursue  forms  ;  we  want  love,  and  we  pursue  pleasure.     This  surely  is 
damnation ;    how  else   would    we   be   damned  ?      But   thank    God 
this  must  cease,  this  is  in  time.     See  the  connection  of  want  with  all 
our  physical  Being,  with  all  the  good   of  it,  all  pleasure,  advance,  de- 
velopment.   From  misery  we  pursue  happiness ;  and  the  peculiar  kind 
of  happiness  we  pursue  must  depend    on  the  peculiar  misery.      If  a 
man  is  hungry  he  pursues  food ;  if  thirsty,   drink  ;  and  so  of  all.     So 
surely  our  various  passions,  i.  e.  sensations,  are  from  various  wants  or 
'nots.'     What  we  want  is  Being,  i.  e.  love.      We  think  continually  of 
wealth,  of  all  sorts  of  '  things,'  if  I  had  that  I  should  be  happy  ;  but 
it  is  not  true  ;  we  should  not  be  happy  any  the  more.      This  is  true 
even  of  affection  as  well  as  of  wealth.     Only  having  love,  having  our 
want  truly  supplied,  can  make  us  happy.     How  little  comes  of  being 
loved,    if  we  have  not  love  also ;  this  we  see  in  the  state  ot  men,  so 
infinitely  loved,  and  yet  so  miserable.      Only  this  can  avail  us  ;  not 
getting,  not  having  pleasure,  but  being  willing  to  bear  suffering — only 
then  we  are.     There  is  no  remedy  for  our  misery  but  to  be  willing  to 
suffer,  to  be  glad  and  happy  in  suffering,  because  it  is  suffering  for 
others.     We  want  Being,  and  we  pursue  forms  ;  so  we  necessarily  are 
miserable. 
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We  cannot  get  Being  for  ourselves  ;  we  must  have  it  given  us  ;  we 
must  be  created.     Here  is  the  necessity  for  Christ,  for  God's  self-sacri- 
fice :  to  give  us  life.     Giving  love  is  the  true  creating — not  the  making 
of  substance.     "We  cannot  create  ourselves,  of  course :  practically  we 
know  we  cannot  make  ourselves  love. 

"Whatsoever  it  be  of  physical  (including  mental)  things  that  we  look 
to  and  long  for — we  must  come  to  give  it  up,  to  know  that  it  could  not 
make  us  happy.     "We  must  rejoice  in  being  debarred  from  it — not  be- 
cause of  any  good  to  ourselves,  but  because  of  good  to  others  from  our 
want — so  being  one  with  Christ  and  God,  whose  sole  happiness  is  that. 
And  for  this  we  must  have  faith  in  God  that  all  suffering,  all  'not'  does 
work  good.     It  is  faith  that  we  have  not ;  we   do  not  '  know ' — do  not 
know  that  all  evil  must  be  for  good.     "We — the  individuals — do  not 
know  this  ;  but  man  knows  it ;  it  is  involved  in  the  axiom  (which  all 
know,  as  we  know  the  law  of  form)  :  that  all  evil  must  produce  equal 
good,  that  all  suffering  is  nutrition.     It  is  part  of  the  axiom  of  neces- 
sary Being,  from  wh  the  necessity  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived ;  it  is 
only  one  form  of  the  statement  of  cause  and  effect.  Every  'not'  implies 
a  being  of  other ;  the  'not'  of  one  is  necessarily  being  of  other ;  we  can 
have  no  loss  but  for  gain  of  other.     It  is  simply  that  Being  cannot 
cease.     Humanity  knows  this ;  but  we  the  forms  needs  to  know  it. 
Does  not  this  come  to  something  like  knowing  not  only  the  fact  but  the 
forms — knowing  that  in  such  and  such  forms  the  fact  is  ?     Or  again,  is 
it  not  putting  the  fact  in  place  of  the  form  ?      Does  not  this  link  itself 
with  the  intellectual  life  again  ?  In  this  way  our  being  saved  is  having 
the  fact  in  us ;  and  the  form  so  is  excluded. 

This  is  interpretation,  which  is  excluding  the  form  by  fulfilling  it  or 
putting  the  fact  into  it.     The  intellectual  is  re-presentation  of  the  ac- 
tual :  we  are  the  forms,  the  law,  fulfilled  by  the  fact  or  love.  Bedemp- 
tion  is  what  is  seen  in  the  mental  as  interpretation ;  we  answer  to  the 
hypotheses  or  'nets'  put  for  the  fact.      The  hypothesis  is  destroyed  ; 
but  no  loss  is  there ;  it  is  only  destruction  of  the  'not,  i.e.  true  crea- 
tion.    Just  such  is  the  destruction  of  the  individual ;  he  is  fulfilled 
only,  and  necessarily  abrogated  in  being  fulfilled  ;  even  as  Judaism  by 
Christ.     Yet  the  hypothesis  is  not  mere  '  not ;'  it  is  a  relative  'not,'  a 
form,  or  else  it  were  not  at  all.     A  hypothesis  is  a  'not'  of  a  particular 
fact,  the  existence  of  wh  fact  it  is  that  causes  the  hypothesis  to  be. 
Except  for  the  fact  could  not  be  the  hypothesis ;  the  hypothesis  is  the 
form  of  the  unknown  fact.     So  this  humanity  is  a  'not'  of  an  actual, 
by  the  existence  of  wh  alone  it  can  be ;  we  are  the  form  of  the  un- 
known fact.     To  '  know '  is  to  have  the  fact  in  us.  Our  'not'  is  relative 
only ;  it  is  a  result  in  some  sense  of  the  fact  in  relation  to  a  'not. 
How  and  what  and  why  the  not-man,  is  seen  in  the  how  and  what  and 
why  the  hypothesis  instead  of  fact.     Also  we  see  the  use  and  necessity 
of  the  not-man,  in  the  use  and  necessity  of  hypothesis.     Without  the 
hypothesis  we  cannot  know  the  fact ;  it  is  the  form  wh  has  to  be  ful- 
filled.    So  without  this  inert  Being  we  could  not  '  know '  God,  we  cd 
not  be.     If  we  were  not  thus  conscious  sensational  Beings  we  could  not 
love.     It  si  God  creating — giving  Himself  to  be  the  creature.   This  in- 
ert sensational  man,  necessarily  comes  before  the  actual  man ;  as  hy- 
pothesis necessarily  comes  before  the  fact  in  our  mental  life.     Yet  the 
hypothesis,  we  know,  can  only  come  from  the  fact ;  it  is,  because  the 
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fact  is,  and   is   affecting  us,  but  is  unknown ;  it  is  from  the  fact  by  a 
'not.'  So  this  not-tnan  (or  personal)  is  from  the  actual  (man)  by  a  'not,' 
it  is,  not  because  the  actual  is  not,  but   because  it  is.     Even  as  hypoth- 
esis, though  it  is  a  not-fact,  is  because  the  fact  is.  and  could  not  be 
without.     Here  again  is  the  distinction  of  cause  into  '  efficient '  and 
'co-existing,'  or  a  hypothesis  or  form  that  is  from  the  existence   of  the 
cause  or  fact.     '  Efficient  cause  '  is   a   relation  only  of  forms,  means 
merely  the  ceasing  of  one  for  the  being  of  another.     God  creates  the 
creature,  is  the  cause  of  it,  as  an  existing  not  as  a  ceasing  cause ;  the 
creatures  sepaarate  from  God  is  'not,'  and  is  redeemed  by  having  God 
in  it,  is  destroyed  by  being  fulfilled. 

I  want  now  to  see  how  this  personal  (or  not)  man  is  from  the  actual, 
as  hypothesis  is  from  the  fact.      What '  not '  is  it  that  answers  in  the 
actual  to  ignorance  in  the  mental  ?     It  must  be  '  not-love '  (wh  is  'not- 
knowledge');  but  this  mt-knowledge  in  the  mental,  is  merely  an  im- 
age of  the  not-love. 

This  appears  to  open  itself  out  more  before  me,  especially  considering 
the  divergence  (or  nutrition)  as  itself  the  'not.'     The  'not' is  the  nutri- 
tion ;  but  it  is  from  passion  in  least  resistance.     So  the  'not'  itself  con- 
stitutes the  organization.     But  that  is  the  means  by  wh  function  is  ef- 
fected.      Function  is  then  from   the  'not.'     Now  function  is  relative; 
it  is  not  that  there  is  more  action  or  Being — or  different  from  what  it 
would  have  been  if  no  organization — the  fact  never  changes ;  but  the 
relation  is  different,  the  form  is  different ;  the  fact  exists  where  there 
is  organization  or  function,  in  relation  to  the  Being  whose  organization 
it  is.     The  'not'  affects  the  relation  or  form  of  the  fact.     The  'not'  in 
respect  to  man  is,  constitutes,  his  nutrition.     This  inertia  of  humanity 
is  as  being  the  nutrition  of  it,  therefore  from  it  is  a  function,  the  func- 
tion being  the  exclusion  of  the 'not'  (as  seen  physiologically),  but  effect- 
ing a  special  result.      By  thi*  nutrition  the  fact  bears  a  special  relation 
to  man,  to  the  organization  ;  the  'not'  is  part   of  creation  as  such. 
Being  redeemed  is  the  function  of  wh  this  personality  is  the  organiza- 
tion, the  function  of  wh  evil  is  the  nutrition. 

Physically  every  pleasure  is  from  a  'not,'  that  is   from  a  nutrition. 
It  is  good  thus  to  identify  nutrition  and  the  'not.    Physically  nutrition 
is  the  not  chemical  union,  it  is  want,  tendency.     Anticipation  answers 
to  the  action  wh  produces  the  nutrition,  to  the  chemical  action  before 
nutrition,  wh  resisted  or  failing,  not  attaining  the  fact,  so  produces  the 
nutrition.     Anticipation  so  necessarily  fails.     Can  we  see  in  the  mental 
life  anticipation  as  the  first  chemical   action — failing  and  producing 
vegetable  life,  talent,  theory — this   imparted  to  animal  or  genius,  used 
for  function,  i.  e.  interpreted.       The  anticipation   is   re-affirmed — per- 
haps in  a  somewhat  different  way — but  this  time  not  failing,  and  pro- 
ducing an  entirely  new  result,  a  function.       The  same  chemical  action 
that  was  the  first  source  of  the  life  by  failing — then  being  continuous 
— now  produces  the  function ;  not  failing,  i.  e.  being  transitive.     So 
the  function  is  the  very  fact  of  the  life  in  another  form.     The  antici- 
pation fails  because  the  action  is  to  produce  a  function,  is  first  to  sub- 
serve an  organization.     So  Adam  failed,  because  from  him  was  to  be  a 
function — first  an  organization,  and  then  the  action  not  failing.     Man 
is  to  subserve  a  function  too,  is  part  of  life.     There  must  first  be  a 
nutrition,  an  organization  ;  and  then  he  is  created  again,  not  failing 
this  time,  but  resulting  in  a  worthy  end,  redeemed. 
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The  action  is  'still'  in  the  'not.'      Look  at  a  pendulum — the  descent 
virtually  still  exists  in  the  opposition  to  gravity ;  the  downward  is  the 
upward,  &c.     The  fact  still  is  in  the  'not  ;'  for  the  riot  needs  force  to 
maintain  it.     The  fact  of  man  still  is  in  the  'not'  or  inertia.     If  man 
were  not  there  cd  not  be  this  'not' — even  as  no  hypothesis  is  without 
the  fact  being.     Do  we  see  how  the   divergent  is  form  without  fact  ? 
This  'not,'  'inert,'  and  'sensational,'  requires  as   it  were   force  to  main- 
tain it :  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  universe.     Humanity  is  in  this  nutri- 
tion ;  it  is  its  force,  its  power.     1  shall  see  why  it  is  its  self-sacrifice. 

Do  not  we  see  how  the  approximation  gives  itself  to  produce   the   di- 
vergent, becomes  the  opposite  ?     Nutrition  is  itself  a  function.     Every 
function  is  new  nutrition ;  all   is  giving  self.       This  not-man  is  from 
man's  self-sacrifice,  wh   necessarily  involves  of  course  the  'not-man.' 
Here  is  that  'not'  by  wh  this  inertia  is  from  the  actual.     But  in  this 
self-sacrifice  man  still  is — not  only  still  is,  but  only  is.       Being  is  self- 
sacrifice — this  'not-man'  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  man;  it  is  in  that 
he  is.     Here  is  the  continuous  vibration.     An   approximation  can  only 
be  by  the  equal  being  of  a  divergent.     Necessarily  it  produces  such — 
either  continuous  or  transitive,  either  the  '  not-being '  of  itself  or  of 
some  equivalent  approximation.       So   no   actual   Being  is  save  in  self- 
sacrifice  ;  i   e.  save  by  equal  'not.'     This  is  the  meaning   of  these  ever- 
lasting two.     Being  is  self-sacrifice   :  the  actual   is  being  in  self-sacri- 
fice.    The  inert  is  this  succession,  wh   is  time,  of  approximation  and 
divergent — ever  changing  forms — each  causing  the  other  not  to  be.  Now 
I  see  human  history — why  actual  Being  is  the  fact  of  this  of  wh  phy- 
sical life  is  a  type ;  the  approximation  first  producing  continuous  diver- 
gence by  failure,  and  then  function.     Humanity  first  failing  produces 
continuous  divergence,  '  not-man,'  inert  humanity,  or  organization. 
Then,  by  being  again  in  this  organization,  and  not  failing,  it  produces 
function.     This  latter,  the  exclusion  of  the  'not,'  is  redemption.     ['  A 
grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies.'] 

In  our  view  of  life  we  must  take  in  those  three :  the  approximation, 
the  continuous  vibration  or  divergence   or  suppression  of  that  approxi- 
mation, then  the  approximation  again  and  the  function  from  it.     It  is 
first  taking,  in  nutrition  ;  then  giving,   in  function ;  the  taking  or  get- 
ting is  the  'evil.'     See,  too,  how  that  first  approximation  is  from  some 
other  nutrition,  how  it  is  the  function  of  some  other  life  :  so  man  surely 
was.     Now  one  sees  how  the  Devil's  part  comes  in  ;  he  produced  the 
failure  of  man,  he  is  the  first  '  not.'     Man  fell  from  influence  without 
him. 

Now  see  the  Genius  of  Newton,  in   that  doctrine  of  his  :  of  a  thing 
becoming  the  opposite.       How  much  more  it  means  than  he  saw.     So 
man  becomes  the  opposite,  as  chemical  action  becomes  opposition  there- 
to, as  fall  becomes  rise ;  and  the  fact  is  in  this  opposite.     "When  man  is 
redeemed  there  is  no  more  a  '  not ;'  in  relation  to  man  time  is  no  more; 
he  is  actual.       But  to  us,  as  seeing  things  in  time,  it  seems  that  his 
'not'  must  be  tranferred  to  some  other,  even  as  it  was  received  from 
some  other — this  is  true  as  seen  in  time.     But  the  evil  of  it  is  only  ap- 
parent or  as  seen  in  time.     Is  this  the  meaning  of  '  Time  shall  be  no 
more  ?'     I.  e.  vhen  man  is  redeemed  there  is  no  more  time  to  htm  ;  and 
he  sees  that  there  is  truly  no  time  at  all. — The  <  not '  is  organization ; 
nutrition  necessarily  is  such ;  it  is  form,  and  from  the  form  is  the  func- 
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tion.     Put  the  fact  into  the  form  and  we  necessarily  have  the  function  ; 
but  without  the  form  the  fact  is  not  the  function.     The  chemical  action 
in  the  muscle  is  function  ;  but  not  without  the  muscle.     So  the  love  in 
the  inert  man  results  in  a  function,  wh  without  that  form  could  not  be. 
Think,  too,  how  to  this  '  not '  or  organization  the  idea  of  least  resist- 
ance applies ;  how  it  is  by  that.      It  is  striking,  too,  this  identification 
of    form   or  organization   with   nutrition   or   the    'not.'      We  are 
'form,'  the  'not'  is  itself  'form.'     Form  and  organization  purely  are  vir- 
tually one  word.     "We  are  the  form,  i.  e.  the  organization  or  nutrition 
of  man.     Form  subserves  function  :  has  this  any  bearing  upon  '  Who 
being  in  the  form  of  God  ?' 

We  have  to  enlarge  our  idea  of  life,  to  embrace  that  first  approxima- 
tion, from  wh  the  nutrition  comes.      Here  is  a  remarkable  parallelism 
of  error.     We  have  looked  wrongly  upon  humanity,  as  we  have  looked 
wrongly  upon  life.      We  have  begun  with  the  nutrition,  with  the  'not,' 
as  if  that  were  the  fact.     This  is  our  putting  'not'  for  fact,  our  calling 
•'  peculiar '  and  '  specific  '  '  vital  force, '  what  is  in  truth  only  the  sup- 
pression of  chemical  action  or  union.  We  started  from  nutrition  in  each 
case  ;  not  recognizing  the  approximation,  or  fact  of  wh  it  is  the  'not.' 
We  attribute  to  God  the  creation  of  a  'not.'     This   physical  man  is  the 
vital  state  from  suppression  of  the  fact.     I  see  all  this  was  contained 
in  my  first  idea  respecting  function.     Bnt  in  truth  it  must  be  that  all  is 
contained  in  any  one  thing  that  is  true  ;  because  all  is  one.     Think  of 
this  nutritive  state  of  humanity  as  like  the  life  of  an  entire  body,  and 
the  individuals  as  the  particles — all  also  in  nutritive  state.      Xow  the 
nutrition  of  the  whole  is  apart  from  that  of  the  individual  particles ; 
these  are  involved  in  it  indeed,  yet  not  necessarily  obeying  the  same 
conditions.     The  function  of  the  whole  is  effected  by  the  chemical  ac- 
tion among  the  particles :  the  function  of  humanity  by  the  redemption 
of  individual  men.     And  see  again,  some  particles  undergo  chemical 
change  and  so  effect  function,  while  others  retain  their  nutritive  state. 
This  nutritive  state  of  humanity  is  its  dead  state — what  a  oneness  of 
opposites  here  again.  Christ  ie  to  give  us  life.    To  get  this  oppositeness 
right,  think  how  death  is  nutrition,  and  we  have  life  in  function. 
Nutrition  is  death,  inertia,    force-absorbing,    getting.      So   the    phy- 
sical man,  as  getting,  is  force-absorbing,  i.  e.  necessarily  in  a  nutritive 
state. 

Kemember  to  take  into  the  idea  of  life  the  3 :  first,  approximation, 
then  divergent;  then  the  second  approximation  or  function.  Perhaps  the 
approximation  is  truly  life  ;  and  the  intermediate  nutrition,  wh  we  call 
emphatically  '  life,'  is  the  death.  Yes,  it  is  the  'not'  put  for  the  fact.  It 
is  the  getting  state,  like  our  physical  state,  inert.  We  call  it  'life,'  as 
we  call  our  own  physical  state  '  life,'  because  we  fancy  an  action  where 
none  is.  We  think  a  special  '  vital  force,'  as  we  imagine  our  own  for 
true  action.  And  see,  how  even  in  respect  to  the  physical,  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  functional,  i.  e.  for  sake  of  it,  that  we  use  the  term  '  life  '  (at 
least  for  animals).  It  is  that  wh  is  done  by  chemical  action  that  chief- 
ly makes  us  call  anything  '  alive.'  Yet  we  think  the  mere  suppression 
of  chemical  action  or  union  emphatically  a  power — that  wh  is  most  es- 
sentially passive  to  be  the  active,  attributing  to  it  indeed  the  truly  ac- 
tive or  functional.  How  beautifully  life  links  itself  thus  with  the  uni- 
verse on  each  hand;  in  origin,  in  result.  In  between  is  just  a  special 
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form  of  'not',  of  suppression.      This  is  like  man's  state  surely  ;  he  is 
just  a  'not'  in  the  universe,  receiving  as  inert,  yet  also,  in  his  function 
or  redemption,  giving  too.     The  essence  of  nutrition  is  form  ;  it  is  ever 
a  change  of  form  that  is  effected  by  nutrition ;  therefore  the  essence  of 
the  physical,  all  that  is  in  time,  is  form ;  all  science  is  morphology. 
So  we,  as  being  the  nutrition,  are  forms.  Now  shall  I  arrive  at  why  such 
sensations  ;  seeing  why  and  how  such  organization  is  in  the  material, 
how  such  '  senses '  by  motion  in  least  resistance.     Our  sensational  na- 
ture is  organization,  in  this  sense  ;  it  is  the  very  fact  of  '  not,'  i.  e.  of 
form. 

In  this  three  wh  constitutes  life  do  I  see  the  universal  three  (length, 
breadth,  and  depth)  ;  approximation,  divergent,  and  union  in  function? 
It  is  Being,  not-being,  and  Being  in  not-being — the  latter  function, 
eternal.     In  man,  Being — now  not-being — then,  in  redemption,  Being 
in  this  not-being.     Do  I  see  it  in  respect  to  the  Trinity  ?     Father — 
Son,  incarnate  or  not-being — and  in  Holy  Spirit,  function  or  the  union 
of  the  two?     "We  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  to  think  truly  respecting 
the  Trinity ;  remembering  the  meaning  of  it,  viz.,  that  it  is  God  to  us. 
It  is  what  we  can  understand  of  God,  not  what  we  cannot ;  it  is  from 
relation  to  our  intellect,  i.e.  to  us  as  physical,  that  it  arises,  and  there- 
fore it  is  freely  to  be  thought  of.     It  is  truly  a  revelation  of  God,  not  a 
mystery.      It  is  that  we  may  know  Him  that  He  shows  Himself  to  us 
so.  The  Trinity  is  God  making  himself  like  us  that  we  may  understand; 
God  consenting  to  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  our  intellect.     We 
can  understand  how  God  is  three,  because  man  is  also  three.     It  is  how 
He  is  one  the  intellect  cannot  grasp ;  but  the  Trinity  is  simple  to  us ; 
we  know  love  as  personal ;  and  here,  in  God,  is  love  as  personal.     But 
love  as  no£-personal,  or  three-fold,  how  can  we  know  ? 

The  organization  of  humanity — what  we  call  human  nature — is  from 
the  'not;'  all  this  passional  sensational  man.  Now  put  the  love  in  this 
organization,  and  there  is  a  true  moral  Being.  This  is  the  function. 
But,  I  presume,  there  was  not  this  before,  not  in  Adam :  i.e.,  in  respect 
to  humanity,  it  was  not  before.  In  Adam  there  was  not  the  organiza- 
tion ;  he  was  like  that  chemical  action  wh  produces  the  nutrition.  Here 
is  the  clue  to  Adam  and  to  anticipation.  There  was  not  in  Adam  truly 
man,  because  there  was  not  the  'not'  (organization  and  nutrition) — that 
from  wh  alone  the  true  moral  Being  of  man  can  be. 

Surely  humanity  is  in  its  childhood,  in  its  nutritive  state  ;  growing 
to  be  fit  for  its  function.     Individuals  are  saved  ;  but  humanity  as  yet 
is  in  the  nutritive  state ;  when  the  nutritive  is  complete,  the  function 
shall  come  ;  it  exists  only  for  it — that  is  for  the  redemption  of  human- 
ity.     This  is  what  is  foretold  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  cannot  be  hurried  ; 
nutrition  must  take  its  time.     M^n  must  learn  by  all  these  'nots' — all 
the  failures,  sufferings,  evils — to  be,  to  love.     Surely  man  then  will  be 
born  again.     Yes,  is  not  this  rather  the  embryo  state  of  humanity,  be- 
fore it  is  born  to  functional  life  ?  with  a  few  partial  functions — a  few 
individuals  saved?     Surely  this  is  the  meaning  of 'choose  out  a  people,' 
'a  few  saved,'  and  so  on.     This  is  before  the  great  redemption  of  hu- 
manity— .The    function  is  from  the  fact  in  connection  with  a  general 
'not;'  or  from  a  particular  approximation  in  connection  with  the  general 
divergent.     So  our  function  as  men  is  from  love  in  us,  i.  e.  in  our  sen- 
sational nature  or  organization,  wh  is  from  the  general  'not'  of  humanity. 
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God    looks   for   this   as   the   function   of   humanity  ;    for    love    in    the 
passional — actual  Being  in  inertia  ;  for  us,  in  temptation  and  trial,  to 
choose  the  right,  and  in  spite  of  suffering  to  adhere  to  the  good.     Yes, 
this  is  the  function  of  humanity — a   noble,  glorious  part.     Here  we 
have  power  of  serving  God  as  no  where  else — not  in  heaven.       Then 
man  will  be  one  with  God;  now  as  man  he  can  love  Him  and  serve  Him 
in  time.     This  is  the  consolation  in  suffering :  the  very  function  of  hu- 
manity is  to  love  in  suffering.     For  this  all  this  nutrition  is  :  that  we, 
tempted  to  love  self,  may  choose  to  love  God ;  that  we  knowing  good 
and  evil,  assailed  by  want  and  pleasure,  may  choose  the  good. 

In  regarding  this  passional  humanity  as  nutrition,  we  see  in  it  all  the 
'  vital  beauty,' adaptation — all   that   natural  thelogians  admire  in  phy- 
sical life.     It  is  here,  in  man's  moral  nutrition  —  all  those  evidences  of 
wisdom  and  skill :   all  is  so  perfectly  designed  for  function. 

But   why    is   not    the    love  ?       Is  not   the   time    for   the    function 
come    yet  ? 

We  see  this  nutrition  as  evil,  not  seeing  what  it  is  for.     It  is   for  a 
worthy  function  ;  can  we  not  be  content  ?     Humanity,  love,   shall  be 
again  in  this  organization ;  then  will  there  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  all? 
And  in  the  mean  time  any  one  of  us  may  be,  may  live  ;   Christ  gives  us 
life.       Nutrition  is  dependent  upon  partial  functions  ;   so  in  humanity, 
individuals  are  saved. 

In  the  conception  of  function,  as  the  union  of  the  fact  and  -not,'  have 
we  that  wh  corresponds  to  the  union  of  God  and  creature  ?       Is  this 
the  third  ?       Is  Christ  union  of  God  creature  ?     I  think  that  Christ  is 
rather  the  creature  ;  He  the  '  not '  (or  nutrition)  emphatically.     The 
spirit  surely  should  be  the  union  of  the  two  :   '  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.'       Why  is  Christ  then  the  Son  ?  when  the  child  represents  rather 
the  union.     Why  not   the  sexual  relation,  wh  is  that  of  creature  and 
creator  ?     We  are  children  of  God  in  Christ. — There  must  be  this  nu- 
trition of  man  that  there  muy  be  function ;  as  in  the  physical  each  ap- 
proximation must  first  fail,  be  continuous  vibration,  or  'not ;'  and  so  be 
'organized'  in  order  that  it  may  subserve  a  function.     The  necessity  of 
this  '  not '  (wh  is  seen  in  the  mental  as  anticipation)  re-presents  the 
necessity  for  Adam's  being  and  failing.     And  think  here  of  those  con- 
tinuous vibrations  in  the  inorganic,  wh  we  cull  especially  'vibrations' — 
sidereal  revolutions,  light,  sound — how  many  of  them  address  special 
senses.     Our  senses  are  organized  for  continuous  vibrations  (at  least  the 
the  esthetic  ones). 

Was    not    Adam    too     from    some    other     '  not '     (the    Devil, 
the  not-God)?     See  how  God's  love  renders  ths  existence  of  the  Devil 
necessary ;  how  the  fact  of  him  is  involved  in  the  eternal  unchanging 
fact.     Is  he  too  a  form  and  personal  ? 

Surely  all  creatures  are  physical,  i.  e.  as  separate  from  God.  But  are 
all  therefore  selfish  as  we  are  ?      Is  it  not  possible  a  creature   might  be 
passional  or  physical  like  man,  and  so  under  law  and  yet  obeying  the 
law  ?     Does  our  fallen  state  consist  in  this — not  that  wo  have  passions 
or  are  physical,  but  that   we  disregard  the  voice  of  conscience  ?     Con- 
science, or  law,  is  necssarily  in  the  'not'  or  suppression  of  the  actual ; 
it  is  represented  in  that  tension  or  tendency  which  is  involved  in  nutri- 
tion, and  wh  constitutes  the  functional   power.     But  if  so,  why  then 
does  it  not  effect  the  function  ?     Why  is  life  necessary  to  be  given  ? 
why  does  the  nutrition  fail  of  its  function  ?     Is  it  that  the  function  will 
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come  when  the  nutrition  is  complete  ?  Or  is  it  indeed  that  man  is  not 
in  a  nutritive  state,  but  dead ;  and  that  the  function  cannot  be  because 
humanity  is  dead  ?  Or  is  it  that  men  are  dead,  and  humanity  in  a  nu- 
tritive state  ?  Does  the  death  of  Adam  originate  the  nutrition  of  hu- 
manity ?  Think  how  Christ  now  redeems  some  men ;  but  also  redeems 
absolutely  man.  Is  it  not  that  Christ  is  the  true  man  ?  Having  Him 
in  us  is  having  the  actual  man,  is  the  re-assertion  of  the  approximation 
that  constitutes  function.  Adam  is  to  Christ  as  the  first  nutrition-produc- 
ing approximation  is  to  the  second  function-producing. 

How  much  sanction  is  given  to  this  general  view  by  the  comparison 
of  the  first  aud  second  Adams.  Adam  could  not  have  been  a  man 
merely,  as  we  are.  How,  if  so,  was  he  in  such  relations  to  us,  and  how 
capable  of  such  a  comparison  with  Christ  ?  Christ  too  was  made  under 
the  law,  but  He  obeyed  ;  in  Him  was  not  failure  ;  thro'  Him  is  func- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  because  we  do  not  obey  conscience  that  we  are  dead,  for 
the  obeying  it  wd  not  be  being  alive  (Cor.  xiii.).     The  Law  cannot 
give  life.     Butler,  and  all  such,  err  so  here  ;  we  must  go  deeper :  con- 
science makes  our  'not' ;  but  no  obedience  to  it  wd  be  a  remedy.  What 
then  is  conscience,  if  it  is  not  capable  of  effecting  the  function?     Are 
we  doubly  fallen  ?  first  inert  as  physical,  and  then  as  not  obeying  con- 
science ?  or  could  there  be  a  physical  Being  perfectly  obeying  conscience 
and  not  sinful  f     I  believe  not.     It  is  only  by  nutrition,  through  the 
physical,  that  the  function  can  be.     I  hold  to  this  :  that  the  sinfulness 
of  man  is  involved  in  his  physicalness ;  that  the  law  is  out  of  the  not- 
love.     But  still  this  relation  of  conscience  is  not  clear.     Shall  we  not 
find  it  one  with  sensation  ? 

Function  is  from  diminishing  or  overcoming  the  opposition,  the  'vital 
force.'     What  is  it  ?  is  it  destroying  the  '  not '  ?     But  these  are  only 
partial  functions :  is  not  the  true  function  death  ?     So,  in  respect  to 
humanity,  there  are  the  partial  functions  of  individual  men,  they  be- 
coming loving;  the  actual,  but  still  in  relation  to  the  inert ;  the  organ- 
ization or  nutrition.     But  the  true  function  of  humanity  is  the  ceasing 
altogether  of  the  nutrition,  that  wh  answers  to  the  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual body  :  the  redeemed  state  of  man,  with  no  inertia  in  him. 
Surely  we  see  this  in  the  animal  world.     The  animal  lives,  performs 
certain  functions  wh  subserve  its  own  well-being ;  but  in  its  dying  it 
performs  its  great  function,  gives  its  life  again  to  the  world.  The  func- 
tions it  performs  for  its  individual  well-being  are  all  gettings ;  these  are 
not  the  true  results  to  regard  ;  but  the  giving  to  the  universe  of  his  life, 
the  more  complete  giving  in  death,  the  more  perfect  function.     '  Count 
no  man  happy  till  he  is  dead.'     '  Death  is  the  true  life.' 

Where  once  the  form  of  any  life  is,  it  is  nourished  by  action  from 
other  quarters,  by  food.     So  the  form  of  humanity  is  the  nutrition  de- 
rived from  other  ?  [and  by  multiplication  and  generation  ?]     Think  of 
this  in  respect  to  the  actual :  a  new  conception  opens  here. 

The  more  intense  the  passion,  or  eagerness  of  desire,  the  more  intense 
the  'not'  or  want.  So  pain  is  the  greatest  'not,'  as  producing  the  most 
intense  desire,  viz.  for  ease. 

How  the  good  of  some  men  from  the  suffering  and  loss  of  others,  and 
especially  of  the  succeeding  ages  by  that  of  the  preceding,  shows  the 
vital  oneness,  the  organization  of  humanity  as  a  whole.     With  regard 
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the  painful  ness  of  thinking  of  some  as  sacrificed  for  others,  some  indi- 
viduals— what  is  there  in  it  ?    It  is  clearly  the    law  of  'forms'  to  be 
sacrificed  for  one  another.     All  the  true  fact,  all  the  actual  in  it,  is 
self-sacrifice,  wh  is  no  loss  nor  evil. — Yet  certainly  our  natural  feeling 
demands  something  more  :  I  must  think.     But  how  exactly  it  corres- 
ponds with  the  mutual  sacrifice  of  the  bodily  organs,  &c.,  to  each  other. 
The  '  evil '  that  is  in  the  world  is  the  very  brightest  and  most  mar- 
vellous of  all  displays  of  love  and  wisdom.     See  what  results :  moral 
good  from  physical  (i.  e.  sensational)  evil.     There  is  in  man  a  moral 
1  not,'  an  absence  of  love ;  and  by  means  of  so  slight  a  thing  as  pain — 
a  mere  formal  'not'— love  is  given  to  men.    To  see  this  aright,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  see  that  there  is  no  actual  sin,  that  sin  is  a  '  not.' 
Moral  good  from  physical  evil  is  making  humanity,  that  does  not  love, 
to  love.     But  from  this,  does  not  the  oneness  of  the  physical  and  moral 
follow?  the  'not'-one  produces  the  other.  Is  it  not  as  by  hypothesis  man 
is  made,  mentally,  to  know  the  facts  ? 

This  material  world,  we  must  remember,  is  only  secondarily  the  form 
of  the  actual.     It  is  from  us.     We  are  truly  this  form ;  and  from  this 
sensational,  or  form  of  us,  comes  the  perception — the  material.     The 
material  is  from  our  sensations,  not  our  sensations  from  the  material. 
It  is  truly  difficult  to  get  this  properly  felt.     It  is  no  wonder  the  world 
is  so  mysterious  to  men  who  so  put  the  last  first.     Surely  this  is  after 
all  only  the  functional  idea  again.  We  had  put  the  thing  before  sensation, 
just  as  contraction  of  muscle  before  chemical  change,  and  so  necessarily 
supposed  hypotheses  answering  to  contractility  and  sensibility,  &c.,    j 
'  ultimate  facts '  and  '  mysteries.'     We  were  in  a  like  confusion  in  each 
case. 

"We  may  pursue  this  clue  further  ;  for  the  fact  is  the  same  though  the 
form  is  different.     The  sensational  must  be,  in  some  sense,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  chemical  change ;  the  perception,  of  the  function.  The  'idea' 
of  the  sensational  must  answer  to  chemical  action  in  an  organization. 
This  is  precisely  (the  image  of)  the  fact  in  relation  to  a  '  not.'     This 
'  not '  of  humanity  constitutes  the  very  nutrition  and  organization  by 
wh  the  fact  becomes  sensation  or  states  of  consciousness,  (as  necessarily 
with  inertia)  and  so  effects  the  function  of  perception ;  all  this  being 
the  basis  of  another  life.     This  very  function  is  a  new  nutrition,  as 
every  function  is ;  and  so  on,  life  on  life,  to  the  ultimate  function  of 
redemption.  I  have  this  now  essentially :  the  'not'  is  a  nutrition  in  re- 
spect to  wh  the  fact  is  sensational  and  produces  the  function  of  percep- 
tion.    The  function  is  from  a  partial,  limited  and  determinate  chemical 
action  only,  not  complete.     So  is  sensation  and  perception ;  it  takes 
place  in  an  organization,  the  'not'  of  the  whole  remaining :  i.e.  we  still 
remain  physical,  or  else  there  is  no  function.     Now  why  from  the  'not' 
is  this  organization,  so  that  we  have  such  sensations  and  such  perception  ? 
Why  is  this  function  of  perception  necessary  ?  what  is  the  organization  ? 
This  is  by  law  of  least  resistance.     Here  we  want  an  '  actual '  morpho- 
logy,' of  which  the  physical  is  the  image.     Can  I  find  this  ?     In  what 
sense,  too,  is  the  sensational  the  actual  again  ?     Surely  in  a  secondary 


I  say  the  evil  of  the  world  is  a  nutrition  ;  then  shd  I  not  see  it  to  be 
an  organization  too,  an  adapted  form,  by  wh  the  functions  are  effected  ? 
Partly  I  see  this,  especially  in  the  mental.  And  shd  I  not  also  trace 
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the  vital  progress,  the  development  as  of  a  living  frame  ?  The  nutri- 
tion or  evil  of  the  world  must  develope  as  a  vital  form  into  an  organ- 
ization, as  the  'not'  necessarily  is. 

The  course  of  the  world  in  sin  and  redemption  must  surely  be  par- 
allel to  that  of  individual  man  ;  also  to  the  course  of  each  Christian. 
Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  must  be  the  world's  history,  perhaps  in 
many  points  of  view,  physical  and  mental,  as  well  as  actual.     In  one 
little  point  I  trace  it ;  viz.  a  necessity  of  passing  through  the  '  Slough 
of  Despond.'     This  the  human  intellect  has  to  do,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual '  man.' 

In  seeing  this  very  dependence  of  the  material  world  on  sensation,  I 
do  most  emphatically  perceive  its  reality,  its  meaning,  its  oneness  with 
the  actual — that  it  is  the  form  of  the  actual  itself,  and  does  precisely 
correspond  to  it  and  must  be  just  so.     The  actual  is  that  very  fact  of 
wh  the  phenomenal  is  the  image.     Tho'  apparently  finding  the  material 
so  remote,  so  merely  subjective,  I  do  therein  most  especially  perceive 
its  relation  to  and  necessity  from  the  fact.     I  see  why  it  must  be  such 
as  it  is,  even  such  life. 

Sensation  is  like  the  chemical  action  wh  produces  function  (in  part 
spontaneous,  in  part  from  stimuli).  Sensations,  this  physical  Being  or 
succession  of  states  of  consciousness,  may  be  involved  in  the  very  nu- 
trition and  organization,  the  very  'not'  of  humanity;  even  as  the  ani- 
mal functions,  both  spontaneous  and  permitted,  are  in  its  bodily  nutri- 
tion. The  function  is  involved  in  the  nutrition  by  that  law  of  '  cannot 
not-be,'  the  fact  must  be  again  ;  and  since  it  is  in  relation  with  a  '  not ' 
in  the  organization,  therefore  as  function.  Now  what  are  the  'stimuli'  ? 
And  why  is  the  'not'  overcome  or  removed  just  so  far  only  as  to  permit 
the  functions  ?  This  I  must  solve  in  the  physical ;  so  I  shall  surely 
answer  it  also  for  the  actual. 

Our  sensations  then  or  states  of  consciousness  are  the  '  functions '  or 
the  fact  in  relation  to  the  'not.'     This  is  only  stating  again  that  we  are 
the  fact  in  relation  to  the  'not ;'  for  these  states  of  consciousness  are 
precisely  we.     And  now  I  shall  see  them  as  functions  ;  or  rather,  thro* 
them  I  shall  see  the  functions.     This  is  the  form,  the  hypothesis ;  hy- 
pothesis is  function ;  i.  e.  the  divergence  wh  results  from  approxima- 
tion in  organization :  this  perception  of  ours  is  hypothesis,  and  our  put- 
ting effect  for  cause  is  just  another  form  of  our  putting  the  hypothesis 
for  the  fact.     It  is  all  contained  in  the  axioms. — The  'not'  is  shown  by 
the  known  inertia.      The  fact  or  actual  is  necessarily  implied  by  the 
very  'not'  itself.  And  therefore  must  be  that  wh  there  is:  the  fact  in  re- 
lation to  the 'not' is  function.  Our  sensational(states  of  consciousness)  is  to 
the  actual,  as  the  material  world  is  to  the  sensational :  the  '  function ' 
from  its  relation  to  a  'not' — 'not-act'  and  'not-know'  respectively. 

In  the  material,  pleasure  and  pain  are  from  function,  i.  e.  from  the 
fact  or  approximation.     Surely  we  infer  such  in  the  perceived  because 
in  the  actual  it  is  so.     Compare  now  what  I  have  seen  respecting  our 
passions,  as  our  sensations,  being  necessarily  from  the  'not'  or  want. 
Do  we  not  here  too  put  the  'not'  for  the  fact  ?     It  is  not,  as  I  was 
thinking,  that  this  material  world  it  truly  the  spiritual,  wh  we  see  as 
physical  by  introducing  an  inertia.     (Although  this  must  be  in  some 
sense  true  ;  even  this  has  to  be  more  fully  asserted,  destroyed  by  being 
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fulfilled);  but  that  it  is  wholly  from  our  sensations ;  we  do  not  perceive 
it  because  it  is,  but  because  of  some  actual  fact  quite  other  than  it. 
This  is  not  to  make  it  less  real  ;  it  gives  us  more  hold  on  it,  makes  it 
more  to  us  (as  the  heavenly  motions  are,  when  we  know  what  they  are). 
In  truth,  it  makes  the  universe  ours,  whereas  if  we  perceive  only  from 
the  things — what  are  they  to  us  save  as  we  are  accidentally  brought 
into  relation  with  them  ?     No  ;  the  universe  is  ours.     This  is  the  truth 
of  that  feeling  in  men  that  the  world  is  made  for  man.     [See  Berkeley 
on  creation  in  Genesis.]     Must  I  modify  my  statements  respecting  this 
being  the  spiritual  world?  I  think,  only  to  find  it  more  true  rather  than 
less;  to  interpret  or  fulfil  the  hypothesis.  It  is  the  form  of  it ;  and  forms 
represent  the  fact. 

How  important  is  the  'not'  in  respect   to  us.     It  originates  hypothesis 
(and  all  form,  all  nutrition,  are  in  it).     From  'not'  knowing  the  motion 
of  the  earth  came  the  great  hypothetical  astronomy  :  wh  was  surely 
beyond  a  joke,  and  was  real  enough  to  our  forefathers. 

The  hypothesis  or  form  is  not  itself  the  '  not ;'  it  is  that  wh  is  from 
the  fact  by  virtue  of  the  'not'  (surely  the  'not'  answers  rather  to  the 
« limit ').     So  we  are  not  the  'not,'  but  are  from  the  fact  by  virtue  of 
the  'not.'      Personality  is  the  form  wh  has  to  be  destroyed  by  being 
fulfilled,  and  wh  is  from  the  'not'  because  the  fact  is,  but  is  not  known. 
Now  when  the  hypothesis  is  fulfilled  and  interpreted,  and  is  no  more 
believed,  yet  the  perception,  the  phenomenon,  remains  the  same.  Until 
ve  know  why  a  muscle  contracts,  on  stimulus,  to  deny  that  a  muscle 
had  contractility  would  have  been  denying  a  fact ;  it  is  what  we 
perceive ;  we  were  compelled  to  believe  that  it  existed.     But  when  we 
know  why  it  contracts,  we  see  its  '  contractility '  to  be  a  hypothesis. 
Yet  the  phenomenon  remains  just  the  same  ;  we  see  the  muscle  to  be 
contractile  just  in  the  same  way ;  but  now  this  phenomenon  suggests 
the  fact,  and  the  hypothesis  ceases  altogether  to  be  remembered. 
Happy  for  us  when  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world  so  suggest  to  us 
the  fact,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a   material  universe  fails  to  be  re- 
membered.    And  however'  apparently  hopeless,  I  believe  implicitly  it 
is  to  be.     I  believe  it  is  less  demand  on  men's  faith,  less  violence  to 
their  instincts,  than  that  when  they  see  the  sun  as  moving  they  should 
think  only  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.     I  believe  it  is  to  come";  and  I 
believe  that  God  means  that  for  one  great  means  of  the  redemption  of 
humanity.     It  ts  their  intellectual  redemption  indeed. 

Hypothesis  is  from  not-knowing,  is  nutrition,  as  every  nutrition  is  a 
function  of  a  preceding  nutrition.  So  one  sees  how  function  is  from  the 
'not.'  Yet  as  each  new  hypothesis  is  from  interpretation  of  a  previous, 
so  each  new  nutrition  is  from  fact  in  relation  to  a  'not.'  I.e.  our  states 
of  consciousness  are  hypotheses,  are  nutrition  from  the  'not'  of  human- 
ity ;  and  are  the  consequent  '  perceptions  '  again  nutritions  or  hypoth- 
eses, from  interpretation  in  reference  to  that  nutrition  wh  is  our  sensa- 
tional Being.  Is  it  so?  or  is  the  sensational  the  fact  in  the  'not,'  the 
chemical  action  wh  produces  perception  as  function  ?  There  are  two 
possibilities  here.  Sensation  is  either  the  nutrition,  or  the  approxima- 
tive action.  Can  I  trace  here  the  life  ?  First  the  continuous,  and  then 
the  transitive,  in  nutrition  and  function. 

There  is  no  actual  Being  in  man  as  inert;  he  is  only  states  of  con- 
sciousness, i.e.  form,  or  succession  of  forms(in  a  determined  order:  why 
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is  this)?      This  is  the  death  the  Bible  asserts  :  'I  am  nothing.1     It  is 
to  give_life,  to  create,  that  God  redeems.     That  wh  is  in  time  must  be 
succession  only  ;  so  we,  as  being  in  time,  are  in  fact  succession  only 
(i.  e.  of  states  of  consciousness) ;  that  is  all  there  is  in  physical  hu- 
manity, of  mind  as  of  body, — a  succession  of  states.     (The  human 
body  clearly  is  only  this  ;  the  materials  are  not  human,  only  the  state.} 
There  is  no  fact  in  that  wh  is  in  time,  wh  is  physical.  Only  when  there 
is  true  love,  vh  is  not  in  time,  but  is  eternal  life,  is  man  actual.     "Well 
is  it  called  eternal  life  ;  because  it  is  not  in  time. 

It  is  striking  that  this  sceptical  doctrine  of  a  man  as  a  succession  of 
consciousness  or  as  a  form  (wh  is  the  result  of  the  soundest  logic)  shd 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

There  is  substance  and  hypothesis  to  us,   perceived  as  external,  or  as 
being  apart  from  us.     For,  while  we  do  not  know  the  fact,  a  hypothesis 
is  a  true  (mental)  existence  to  us,  apart  from  ourselves,  just  as  much 
as  things  or  substances,  though  having  its  sole  Being  from  our  not 
knowing  the  fact ;  but  both  substance  and  hypothesis,  though  perceived 
as  eternal,  are  truly  <  states  of  consciousness.'     With  regard  to  our 
future  Being,  of  course  there  is  not  the  succession  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness wh  constitutes  what  we  call  the  '  I.'     There  is  no  succession  in 
the  eternal.     But  the  fact  of  wh  that  is  the  form,  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness— this  is  the  problem.     This  succession  of  states  of  consciousness 
is  the  mind  surely  ;  even  as  the  body  is  a  succession  of  states  (of  mat- 
ter and  force).     All  that  is  in  time  is  a  succession  of  states  ;  all  the 
physical. 

Love  is  that  wh,  seen  in  time  (or   by   intellect)  is  self-sacrifice. 
Therefore   to  us  it  is  self-sacrifice.      So,  when  we  truly  see  God's 
love,  we  see  it  as  self-sacrifice ;  i.  e.  we  see  Christ,  necessarily.     Our 
idea  of  God's  skill  and  glory  in  creation  is  as  it  would  be  if,  when  we 
saw  a  loving  self-sacrificing  action  done  by  a  man,  we  should  say,  how 
clever;  how  well  he  attained  his  object.     By  attributing  'design'  as  the 
spring  of  His  action,  to  God,  we  do  not  mean  to  do  Him  any  injustice; 
honestly  we  seek  to  glorify  Him,  &c.     It  is  ourselves  that  it  shows  ; 
as  ever  our  judgment  of  another  does.      An  ungenerous  person  does 
not  mean  to  wrong  a  kind  one  by  attributing  to  him  '  designs,'   &c.;  he 
only  says  what  he  necessarily  sees  :  he  puts  the  best,  the  natural,  con- 
struction on  it,  according  to  his  nature.     Nay,  he  may  truly  admire 
and  praise  the  very  designs  wh  he  so  invents.     We  attribute  to  Q-od 
what  would  be  the  best  we  could  do  (as  not-loving),  i.  e.  using  skill  for 
good  ends ;  and  we  admire  and  praise  ;  yet  does  it  reveal  our  inertia 
not  the  less.      Not  seeing  the  love,  necessarily  we  see  the  skill  and  the 
design.     The  design  is  in  creation  as  we  perceive  it,  yet  only  from  our 
'not.'     This  doctrine  of  design  is  a  hypothesis  (a  form  from  the  fact  by 
a  'not'  or  ignorance)  and  actualism  fulfills  it,   and  therein  destroys. 
(Humboldt  repudiates  it:  science  itself  becomes  too  large  for  it.) 

Although  the  design  is  not  in  the  things,  it  is  inconsistent  to  hold  the 
material  world  as  absolute  and  yet  repudiate  the  design.       Both  come 
from  the  one  'not'  in  ourselves,  and  stand  or  fall  together.     We,  being 
in  time,  necessarily  see  God  as  acting  in  time,  and  therefore  with  design. 
But  we  ought  to  remember  that  this  is  the  phenomenon  only,  from  our 
own  condition  ;  and  cannot  be  the  fact.     W<   must  not  so  insist  upon 
the  phenomenon  as  we  do.     But  to  exclude  the  design  without  putting 
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tlie  love,  the  hypothesis  without  introducing  the  fact — that  is  not  to 
interpret.     The  doctrine  of  mere  necessity  apart  from  design  is  '  anti- 
cipation' only;  and,  as  such,  the  world  rejects  it.     To  the  intellect,  or 
as  seen  in  time,  certainly  God  acts  with  design.     But  this  is  not  the 
fact  of  the  Divine  action  ;  it  is  that  which  necessarily  appears  to  us 
owing  to  our  condition.     Even  as  Christ  is  not  what  God  is  in  Him- 
self (not  being  born  and  dying),  but  is  what  must  appear  to  us  by  our 
condition.     Still  the  necessity  of  rejecting  design  as  truly  pertaining 
to  God  is  none  the  less.      It  denies  His  eternity,  His  self-sacrifice,  His 
love,  His  most  essential  Being.      It  is  introducing  inertia  into  Him  : 
God  cannot  be  a  '  designing '  Being. 

If  there  is  no  design,  then  certainly  not  things ;  '  design '  and  the 
material  world  necessarily  go  together.  There  is  no  more  certain  proof 
of  their  being  no  actual  matter  than  this :  that  God,  not  acting  in  time, 
could  not  design. 

— — — 's  idea  is  that  disease  is  a  life,  but  a  life  downwards,  a  life  by 
a  'not'  from  the  normal  true  (physical)  life.     Now  I  see,  this  physical 
life  is  a  disease,  a  life  downward,  a  life  by  a  'not,'  and  everything  that 
is  to  it  partakes  of  that  character  of  a  'not.'     So  is  the  male  most  'not;' 
BO  above  the  female?  Woman  is  most  love,  most  Being;  man  is  most  phy- 
sical and  intellectual,  most  inertia.     And  this  shows  why  in  the  phy- 
sical the  downward  stands  for  the  fact;  it  shows  the  evil  meaning  of  the 
term  because  the  fact  or  Being  of  the  physical  is  the'not.'  It  is  a  disease 
and  Christ  cures  it,  gives  the  wanting  life  ;  for  all  disease  is  defect  of 
life.     One  sees  well  how  the  (physical)  life  is  a  disease,  and  the  down- 
ward is  the  fact  of  it;  '  facilis  descensus,'  that  which  takes  place  spon- 
taneously, the  evil.     The  physical  is  a  life  by  more  and  more  'not'  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  up  again  ;  consisting  of  course  of  many  series 
of  vibrations.     So  is  disease  surely  one  great  vibration  consisting  of 
many.     Are  different  forms  of  physical  life  different  diseases  ?     I  mean 
in  relation  to  man ;  not  the  hypothetical  '  image  '  life  of  the  material. 
For  it  is  the  sensational  conscious  life  of  wh  I  speak  as  the  disease  of 
humanity :  the  phenomenal  is  secondary,  and  from  that.     Can  I  see 
why  many  are  from  the  one  ?     In  disease  have  we  many  lives  from  the 
one  normal  life  ?     And  as  disease  has  a  tendency  to  recover,  so  has  the 
disease  of  man  to  his  restoration  ?     Or  does  the  Devil  stand  for  a  fatal, 
not-recovering,  disease  ?     Is  personality  disease  ?     But  see,  if  this  is 
disease,  then,  as  this  is  so  good  and  necessary,  so  also  is  physical  dis- 
ease— if  we  could  see  it.      Or  rather,  is  there  not  '  real '  evil  ?  i.  e. 
evil  in  time — true  bodily  evil ;  as  the  image  of  that  wh  is  actually  evil, 
because  eternal ;  i.  e.  an  image  of  the  not-actual.     It  may  be  that  all 
physical  evil  is  not  for  good  (i.e.  physically);  it  is  to  show  us  the  true 
evil ;  its  good  is  moral.     In  this  physical  evil  we  see  an  image  of  sin. 
But  there  is  truly  no  physical  evil ;  it  is  a  reflection  cast  from  our  own 
state.     If  I  can  see  our  inert  state  right,  all  the  mystery  of  evil  (phy- 
sical, &c.)  is  solved;  that  is  an  image,  existing  only  to  us,  and  existing 
so  only  for  man's  redemption.     As  design  vanishes  with  the  actuality  of 
the  physical,  so  does  all  evil  (that  is  not  moral  evil);  it  is  altogether 
introduced  by  ourselves.     "We  perceive  it  indeed,  but  it  is  not  truly  ex- 
isting apart  from  us;  why  we  perceive  it  is  the  question;  and  the  answer 
is  subjective.    We  perceive  evil,  as  we  perceive  design  ;   yet  do  neither 
of  them  exist.     They  are  from  our  inertia.     Yet  is  that  evil  God's 
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self-sacrifice;  for   it    is    evil  to  us  just    the    same,    and    the    same 
end  is  effected  ;  and  to  God,  as  personal  or  as  seen  by  us,  it  is  also. 

This  evil  is  hypothesis  ;  necessarily  perceived  or  experienced  by  us 
because  we  do  not  know  the  fact,  i.e.  are  dead  or  do  not  love.  So  do  not 
we  approach  the  remedy  ?     Knowing  thus  what  evil  is,  do  not  we  take 
a  step  towards  excluding  or  interpreting  it,  having  the  fact,  knowing, 
i.  e.  Being  or  living.     Yet  it  is  not  an  intellectual  change,  it  is  an  ac- 
tual one  we  want.     But  we  approach  that  too  by  the  intellectual  per- 
ception.    Christianity  itself,  and  eternal  life,  are  obtained  by  us  first 
through  the  intellect,  therefore  we  must  first  intellectually  know  of 
Christ  before  we  can  be  made  alive  by  Him.     Faith  comes  by  hearing. 

Medical  treatment  was  wrong  while  men  misaprehended  disease,  did 
not  see  it  to  be  a  'not.'    Disease  is  from  life  by  'not.'    "We  have  thought 
disease  positive  :  this  is  especially  seen  in  that  doctrine  of  inflamma- 
tion as  *  increased  action  ;  when  it  is  only  not-life.      (Introducing  in- 
ertia into  the  fact  is  'inflammation,'  it  is  passion).  "We  have  just  learnt 
to  see  disease  as  a  'not'  or  result  of  'not.'     So  we  are  not  the  'not,' 
but  that  wh  is  because  of  the  'not.'     The  disease  of  humanity  is  ex- 
cessive, abnormal  function.      Does  this  help  me  to  understand  man's 
special  condition  ?  how  he  is  more  sinful  than  is  necessary  to  the  Being 
of  the  creature.     One  is  reluctant  not  to  think  so.     He  is  diseased : 
now  disease  is  necessary  and  right  as  part  of  the  universal  life  ;  and 
seen  as  eternal,  no  evil.      But  not  all  are  therefore  diseased.     I  do  be- 
lieve man,  as  part  of  the  spiritual  universe,  is  diseased  and  not  a  type 
of  all — rightly  diseased  as   part  of  the  universal  life,  but  not  all  crea- 
tures are  diseased,  not  all  thus  inert  and  selfish.  'Angels'  kept  their  first 
estate,  save  the  dead  Devil  and  his  '  angels.'     Humanity  is  diseased ; 
men  are  dead.     Disease,  in  respect  to  the  body  as  a  whole,  is  the  death 
of  individual  particles.   From  disease  comes  pursuit — pursuit  of  ease — 
just  our  physical  state. 

The  sensational  life   is   a   downward,    or  'not.'     So  the  downward 
tendency  of  man,  the  tendency  to  evil ;  man,  becoming  more  and  more 
merely  material  in  his  views,  becomes  more  and  more  'not.'     The  true 
object  of  man's  physical  life  is  recovery,  rising  up  again  to  his  normal 
life  ;  but  there  is  also  the  tendency  to  go  downward  evtr  more  and 
more.     So  life  is  a  '  struggle.'      Now  conscience  answers  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  not  being  in  health,  or  the  tendency  to  health;  whdoes  not 
always  effect  its  purpose  :  may  be  overborne;  the  life  may  go  downward 
in  spite  of  it,  just  as  in  disease.   And  see  the  foundation  of  the  healing 
art.     Bodily  remedies  may  be  functional— anti- vital — in  their  immedi- 
ate operation,  though  their  end  must  be  giving  more  life.      So,  in  the 
spiritual,  motives  addressed  to  self-interest  may  be  the  means  of  lead- 
ing to  our  recovery,  though  the  cure  itself  is  in  giving  love.   A  mutual 
light  is  thrown  here  on  the  bodily  and  the  actual.     In  reference  to  the 
bodily  curing,  remember  that  the  ultimate  object  is  restoration  of  life  or 
vital  state ;  but  the  means  used  may  be  (must  be  at  first)  of  functional 
or    chemical    character.         Observe,    all    vital    action    is   from 
the  chemical.     So  in  the  actual :  to  obtain  the  love  we  may  have  first 
to  regard  our  own  true  interest ;  there  is  not  the  life  there,  it  has  to 
be  given,  and  first  by  such  means. 

This  physical  Being  of  ours  is  an  effect  of  the  life  of  humanity  occa- 
sioned by  our  'not,'  as  disease  is  the  life   of  the  body  operating  under 
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the  condition  of  a  '  not.'     It  is  another  view  of  hypothesis  as  result  of 
fact  by  a  'not :'  the  actual   becoming  passion  in  us,  by  our  'not.'      Now 
this  must  be   a  great  clue  to  the  material  world ;  all  application  of  a 
'not'  is  the  effect  of  the  fact  by  a  'not,'  answering  to  hypothesis,  and 
over  and  over  again.  All  this  succession  of  efficient  cause  and  effect  is  one 
with  the  existing  cause  and  effect.       In  the  case  of  the   physical,  or 
series  of  cause  and  effect,  the  hypothesis  is   all  the   fact ;  nothing 
of  it  is  left ;  it  becomes  the  other ;  it  is  a  succesion  of  changes  of  form, 
and  that  is  all ;  there  is  no  difference  of  principle.     Surely  now  I  have 
it,  how  the  actual  and  'not'  should  be  this  succession  of  physical  causes 
and  effects,  how  time  arises. 

It  is  clearly  the  same,  when  we  say  that  things  arise  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  'not,'  and  when  we  say  that  this  entire  'thingal'  perceived(in- 
cluding  ourselves)  arises  from  the  application  of  a  'not.'  It  is  the  same 
idea ;  the  difference  is  in  its  reference  to  the  actual  or  to  the  physical 
respectively.     That  wh  results  from  the  application  of  the  'not'  is  a 
(new)  thing,  substance  or  hypothesis.     But  when  a  new  'thing'  results 
from  a  previous  'thing,'  of  course  that  thing  no  longer  exists  ;  the  new 
thing  is  instead  of  it,  is  it :  here  is  efficient  cause.      But  when  the 
'thingal'  is  from  the  'actual'  by  the  'not,'  the   actual  still  is,  just  the 
same. 

Do  I  see  how  there  must  be  this  infinite  succession  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects,or  forms,involved  in  the  fact  of  our  personal  perception  being  from 
the  'not ;'  viz.,  must  not  this  process  of  the  application  of  the  'not'  per- 
petually recur  in  the  hypothetical  or  perceived  ?    It  must  repeat  itself; 
it  cannot  not  be.     It  must  be  in  the  hypothetical,  as  being  the  form  or 
image  of  that  wh  is  in  the  actual.      I  have  seen  how  it  must  be  in  the 
foundation  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the  introduction   of  inertia,  wh  I  see 
necessitates  a  cause  before  every  cause,  ad  infinitum.     The  'not'  must 
perpetually  recur  if  once  it  be.     To  us,  as  being  from  the  'not,'  there 
must  be  ever  that  'not'  in  our  perceptions  over  and  over  again,  i.  e.  the 
infinite  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  on  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of 
the  succession  of  divergent  and  approximative — viz.,  that  neither  can 
not-be,  and  each  is  the  not-being  of  the  other.      So  we  are  necessarily 
in  time,  as  perceptive,  i.  e.  as  conscious  or  personal. 

In  respect  to  the  physical  world,  do  we  not  attribute  to  the  results  of 
our  states  of  consciousness,  to  the  percepts,  that  wh  only  belongs  to 
the  cause  of  those  states  of  consciousness,  i.  e.  the  actual — putting  ef- 
fect for  cause  ?  And  so  we  are  necessarily  embarrassed(even  as  when  we 
put  the  function  for  the  cause  of  decomposition  in  the  body).      So  in 
applying  the  word  action  to  nature,  calling  it  eternal :    both  are  true  of 
the  cause  of  our  perception,   or  states   of  consciousness,  but  not  of  the 
percept  or  result.     We  mean  the  cause  while  we  speak  of  the  effect ; 
we  attribute  to  this  effect  that  wh  belongs  to  the  cause.     Even  as  in 
mental  life  we  attribute  to  the  hypothesis  that  'reality'  wh  belongs  on- 
ly to  the  unknown  fact ;  e.  g.  in  astronomy :  i.  e.  we  mean  the  actual, 
and  are  thinking  of  the  form.     It  is  just  our  putting  form  (or  effect  by 
'not')for  the  fact :  'effect  by  not'  is  effect  by  the  actual  thro'  'MS.'  So  we 
mean,while  indulging  our  passions  and  getting,to  be  attaining  happiness; 
that  is  what  we  intend,  what  we  seek  ;  but  we  mistake  the  form  for  it, 
and  pursue  that  wh  merely  disappoints  us ;  we  put  form  for  fact,  and, 
while  meaning  the  actual,  deal  with  the  thingal.     It  is  our  error  :  we 
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want  that  which  causes  states  of  consciousness — actual  Being,  Love ;  we 
pursue  that  which  results  from  them,  attributing  to  them  (the  effects) 
that  power  of  giving  happiness  wh  belongs  wholly  to  the  cause.      So  in 
practice  we  are  wrong,  perplexed,  hopeless ;  even  as  in  thought.     We 
give  up  the  hope  of  attaining  happiness,  even  as  we  give  up  the  hope  of 
knowing. 

Seeing  how  the  physical  is  from  the  'not,'  and  the  more  'not'  the  more 
of  what  we  call  life — think  how  it  is  by  our  passions  that  our  physical 
Being  is,  how  they  subserve  our  physical  existence  [i.  e.  if  not  abused  : 
what  is  this  abuse  ?  can  I  see  the  rightness  of  this  abuse  too  ?]     This 
brings  us  to  the  Instincts  again — gettings,  or  '  nots,'  as  seen.     It  is  by 
the  passions  wh  are  from  the  'nots'  that  our  physical  Being  is  developed. 
The  redemption  of  man  too  is  from  that  development ;  without  that,  as 
nutrition,  is  no  function.     The  passions,  or  instincts,  as  nots,  are  wants, 
from  wh  the  physical  life  is  developed.     Are  they  not  almost  on  ewith 
consciousness  ?     Instincts,  or  functions — this  is  the  idea  of  every  '  not,' 
of  all  the  physical.     So  the  inorganic  is  one  with  the  instinctive.    Think 
of  the  senses  :  surely  the  instincts  are  according  to  them  :  or  rather,  do 
they  not  follow  (by  connection  in  reason)  from  the  passions  ?     Now 
comes  the  question  of  right  and  wrong ;  of  why  a  certain  indulgence  of 
our  passions  is  right,  and  another  wrong ;  and  our  being  able  to  act  right ; 
our  duty,  our  voluntary  power  ;  why  the  beasts  have  not  got  it ;  what 
conscience  is,  and  what  remorse  ?     Is  not  sin  physical ;  i.  e.  resulting 
from  a  'not'  ?  remorse  is  consciousness,  or  perception  of  our  not-love  ; 
consciousness  arising  from  '  action '  determined  by  a  '  not,'  a  passion  ? 
Have  we  not  a  clue  to  consciousness  in  conscience  ;  and  to  pleasure  and 
pain  in  the  approving  and  disapproving  conscience ;  and  in  normal  life 
and  dis-ease  ;     "What  is  the  natural  or  abnormal — right  or  wrong — in- 
dulgence of  the  passions  ?     How  does  this  link  itself  with  love  and  not- 
love,  with  normal  love  or  disease  ?  why  are  some  things  not  moral  at 
all  and  others  moral  ? 

Observe  how  it  is  that  arguments  avail  so  little ;  it  is  because  they 
partake  of  the  character  of  anticipations  instead  of  interpretations.     A 
man  combats  an  opinion  (false,  suppose)  with  opposite  arguments,  wh 
we  will  suppose  quite  sound.     He  excludes  a  hypothesis,  but  if  he  does 
not  put  the  fact  in  its  place  he  will  necessarily  be  rejected  ;  his  is  anti- 
cipation also.     To  interpret,  he  must  show  how  the  false  opinion  came 
to  be ;  he  must  show  it  necessary  as  the  phenomenon.     So  I  anticipate 
only  with  regard  to  the  current  ideas  respecting  evil.     I  exclude  them  as 
hypotheses,  and  rightly  enough  ;  but  I  do  not  interpret  them  ;  I  do  not 
clearly  shew  how  they  come  to  be  perceived,  to  be  necessarily  so ;  how 
they  must  be  the  phna. 

The  true  key  to  the  physical  is  that  it  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing higher,  that  it  is  nothing  in  itself.     We  think  it  is  itself  the  fact, 
and  that  things  (physical  things)  are  to  be  tested  and  regarded  in  rela- 
tion to  it.     The  key  to  the  physical  is  non  sibi.     And  indeed  this  is  true 
of  God  also :  the  fact  of  '  non  sibi '  is  the  fact  of  the  universe,  because 
it  is  the  fact  of  God.  Yet  here  is  an  unification.  God  is  for  Himself,  and 
yet  wholly  for  His  creatures :  all  creatures  are  Himself ;  He  is  for  Him- 
self in  His  creatures.     Denying  that  God  acts  for  Himself,  is  anticipa- 
tion ;  it  suppresses,  not  giving  the  fact.     In  how  much  higher  form  it 
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comes  back  when  made  one  with  its  opposite.  And  so,  as  God,  we  too 
only  are  for  ourselves  as  we  are  for  others ;  otherwise  we  are  '  for 
nought.' 

Surely  life  is  from  God,  by  the  '  not.'     We  see  the  nutrition  and  func- 
tion, wh  constitute  life,  in  succession  or  as  complementary :  but  necessa- 
rily at  first  both  must  have  been  in  one — i.  e.  the  fact,  the  only  fact, 
must  be  the  two  in  one.     Is  not  the  succession  (essentially)  to  the  crea- 
ture ?     I  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  seeing  the  fact  here — how  from  the 
fact,  or  one,  does  this  succession  come — this  Time,  wh  is  the  very  idea  of 
Life.     I  do  not  see  clearly  how  from  the  '  not,'  wh  constitutes  the  crea- 
ture, comes  succession.     And  yet,  must  it  not  be  so  ?  must  not  that  be- 
long to  the  creature  by  its  incompleteness ;  viz.  because  it  has  to  be 
added  to  (to  be  redeemed)  ?  The  creature  must  be  redeemed :  redemption 
can  only  be  in  time.     Nutrition  and  function  are  complementary,  and 
may  be  of  any  form ;  but  to  us  must  be  of  our  own  form.     Or  is  not 
this  nutrition,  as  separation,  (i.  e.  separateness  from  God)  necessarily 
the  same  in  all  ? 

With  reference  to  God  not  seeing  any  evil :  think  how  He  who  sees 
all  as  one  can  only  see  the  fact  or  Love.     The  'not'  is  excluded.     There 
is  no  color  to  him  who  sees  all  the  colors,  the  complementary  colors,  at 
once  and  as  one.    Yet  there  is  color :  there  is  color  even  as  there  is  evil. 
Yet  there  is  no  color  in  the  whole,  or  fact ;  it  is  only  from  the  not, 
where  the  fact  is  partially.  Color  is  from  the  fact  in  relation  to  a  '  not.' 
The  evil  must  and  ought  to  be ;  there  would  not  be  the  good,  or  fact, 
without  it.     It  is  wonderful  how  evil  is  excluded,  even  as  color  is  ex- 
c  uded  in  the  light.     It  is,  and  yet  is  not — is  in  the  part  but  not  in  the 
whole ;  because  it  arises  by  the  not-being,  in  part,  of  the  fact.     Is  not 
color,  as  it  were,  the  percept  ?  is  not  that  wh  we  perceive  the  complement 
of  that  wh  is  ?     So  man  (as  we  are)  is  complement  to  the  actual  man  ; 
to  Adam  or  humanity,  and  united  in  God. 

Now  why  are  our  sensations  ?  why  do  we  see  colors,  and  only  colors, 
not  the  light  itself  ?     How  little  are  colors  like  light :  why  must  we  per- 
ceive such  ?     Is  color  from  limit  ?  is  '  interference  '  like  the  creature's 
<  becoming '  from  God's  self -limit  ? 

I  see  the  necessity  of  mathematics.     Since  man  is  by  a  'not'  from  God, 
we  put  that  '  not '  for  the  fact  of  man.     Not  that  which  is  man,  but  the 
complement ;  this  physical  or  in-ert.     This  idea  of  the  minus  involves 
that  of  the  equation ;  they  are  not  separable ;  necessarily  mathematics 
must  be ;  and  all  must  be  of  that  form.     Is  it  that  the  Form  is  this  : 
the  complement  wh  is  wanting  to  make  the  fact.     Have  I  not  thus  ar- 
rived at  the  conception  of  this  '  Form'  ?  It  is  that  wh  needs  to  be  added 
to  constitute  the  perfect  fact,  i.  e.  Love ;  or  its  re-presentation  in  the 
physical :  opposites  in  one.     So,  e.  g.,  green  wd  be  the  form  of  red ;  an- 
swering so  to  hypothesis  or  complement.     Shall  I  not  arrive  at  the  phy- 
sical sensation  by  this  ?     We  perceive  that  wh  does  not  truly  exist  be- 
cause of  another  '  perception  '  or  effect  upon  us.     Now  why  by  the  not 
that  is  in  this  effect  upon  us,  does  it  affect  us  as  a  color  (or  thing)  so  as 
to  demand  the  complement  ?     It  is  only  by  its  having  this  effect  that  the 
^complement'  is  demanded  by  our  organization.     Must  not  this  law  of 
complement  affect  other  sensations  or  perceptions  also  ?     Surely  evil—- 
what in  the  bodily  is  suffering — is  that  wh  needs  to  be  added  to  consti- 
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tute  the  fact  or  whole,  or  true  (or  love) ;  and  wh  therefore,  in  that  rela- 
tion, is  not.  It  is  not  a  'not'  in  itself,  of  course;  but  is  not  in  such  relation, 
it  is  a  minus  there. — I  see  better  again  how  the  creature  is  one  with 
God,  is  Divine.     God  is  Love,  is  the  fact.     We  put  a  kind  of  quantita- 
tiveness  into  God,  introducing  conceptions  wh  belong  only  to  the  formal ; 
so  that  it  seems,  if  man  be  God,  he  must  be  part  of  God,  as  it  were. 
Here  we  err  :  the  intellect  cannot  grasp  this.     But  men  seem  to  think 
that  when  the  intellect  cannot  grasp  we  must  put  a  hypothesis — wh  is 
from  the  intellect.     I  say :  when  intellect  cannot  grasp,  leave  it,  and 
recognize  the  eternal.     "We  must  not  think  of  '  parts  '  in  God ;  it  is  as 
if  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.     God  is  not  so  properly  a  Being 
as  Being  :  not  that  this  is  the  right  expression.     Our  idea  of  '  Being  ' 
is  tainted  with  the  '  not' ;  all  '  ideas  '  necessarily  are.     God  is  Love. 

More  or  less  is  not  applicable  to  God.     God  is  not  much  or  little,  but 
Love.     Love,  more  or  less,  is  no  matter.     God  is  not  much  light,  but 
Light.     God  worketh  in  us  ;  as  if  all  God  were  in  each  one.     All  God 
is  in  every  least  actual.     We  must  exclude  our  formal,  minus,  ideas ; 
when  man  is  God,  he  is  not  part  of  God.     God  has  no  '  parts  ' ;  He  is 
infinite  and  eternal.     See,  the  infinite  is  the  point.     Man,  in  being  Di- 
vine, loses  all  that  (minus)  of  which  '  part '  can  be  predicated,  loses  all 
inertia. 

This  physical  man  is  the  '  form ' — what  is  wanting  to  constitute  man 
true  Being  or  Love.     All  that  is  true  Being  is  God.     This  /,   or  crea- 
ture, is  the  '  not,' — that  'form,'wh,  in  any  case,  is  wanting — the  minus. 
This  humanity,  perhaps,  is  not  so  truly  not-man  (using  the  term  for 
the  creature  as  distinct  from  God)  as  that  '  not-God '  which  constitutes 
man  as  man.     The  true  man  is  God  as  seen  in  Christ.     This  human 
race  is  not-man,  as  and  because  it  is  not-God.     It  is  the  complement : 
so  it  is  inert,  so  it  is  arbitrary :  so  it  needs  to  be  created,  to  have  true 
Being  put  into  it,  to  constitute  humanity  Divine,  or  to  redeem  it.     So 
it  is  evil,  even  as  suffering  is :  this  complement  mnst  ever  be  evil.     I 
see  the  necessity  of  evil ;  it  is  that  wh  is  wanting,  it  is  darkness,  a 
cavity,  a  black  space,  appearing  as  a  fact.     Like  matter,  it  is  a  want, 
inert,  wh  we  suppose  as  real.      Want  is  the  idea  of  the  physical,  of  our 
being  as  '  men.'     Getting  is  necessarily  from  the  '  not.'     The  minus, 
whereby  the  creature  is  not-God,  is  exactly  this  physical  or  want  when 
regarded  in  itself  as  '  being '  instead  of  not-being.     This  has  to  be  de- 
stroyed, that  Being  in  relation  to  us,  or  man,  may  be. 

Where  the  '  relative '  is,  the  creatural,  the  not-absolute,  there  neces- 
sarily is  a  minus.    That  wh  is  plus,  or  true  Being,  of  one  is  necessarily 
minus  to  another.     Now  what  we  want  to  know  is,  why  this  minus  is 
of  such  form ;  why  such  physical  Being  as  ours  in  respect  to  man  ? 
Tnis  surely  must  depend  upon  the  organization  of  the  spiritual  universe 
of  which  man  is  part.    Can  we  know  this  ?     Does  not  the  material  re- 
present it  ?     At  any  rate,  in  general,  there  must  be  this  kind  of  phy- 
sical; inert,  sensational,  getting;  this  life  by  'not.'     I  have  seen  in 
the  physical  how  the  '  not '  seems  to  re-present  and  correspond  with 
the  fact  (of  the  physical).     So  may  not  this  '  not '  also  ? 

Think  of  creation,  not  as  an  adding,  but  as  a  limit,  a  '  not.'  Apply 
this  to  all  action :  that  which  is  from  each  Being  must  be  from  it  by  a 
not.  So  the  '  percept '  is  from  us  by  a  not :  is  it  so  we  '  create '  it  ?  do 
all  creatures,  by  their  action,  create  so  ? 
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I  sec  again  how  suffering  must  be  from  love — there  being  the  phy- 
sical.    The  idea  of  the  physical  is  suffering ;  and  all  that  is  in  it,  is  at- 
tained, enjoyed,  is  from  that,   viz.,  from  want.     Suffering  and  evil  are 
good    even    as   hunger,    as    capacity.      We   -wish   to   avoid  it,    as    a 
man  who  should  have  no  pleasure  in  eating  might  wish  to  avoid  having 
hunger.     Is  the  individual  man  suffering  like  that  condition  (say)  of 
the   elements   of    the    stomach    (supposing    it   so)  which    constitutes 
hunger  ?  this    is    for  the   pleasure  and  well-being   of  the  man,   and 
therein  of  this  particle  too ;  but  it  is  as  if  these  suffering  particles  shd 
grumble  and  complain,  and  be  unwilling  to  bear  it.     These  sufferings 
of  men  are  the  wants,  the  appetites  of  humanity,  by  wh  its  advance, 
its  life,  is.     It  is  essential  to  their  bearing  this  part,  doing  this  good, 
that  they  shd  be  sufferings — felt  as  such.     That  they  are  so  hard  to 
bear,  so  terrible,  this  is  mere  matter  of  relation  to  us.     Of  course  they 
seem  so  to  us ;  they  are  our  sufferings,  they  must  be  so  bad  or  they  wd 
not  produce  the  impulse ;  must  be  intolerable  or  they  wd  be  borne  in- 
stead of  remedied.     Is  not  the  source  of  every  necessary  action  an  in- 
tolerable suffering  ?  the  sole  question  is,  Is  the  effect  worthy  ?     True 
it  ia  they  are  punishments  ;  in  them  is  the  very  idea  of  punishment : 
they  are  from,  because  of,  man's  '  not ' — at  once  punishment  and  remedy. 
Man  being  inert,  love  is  suffering  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be,  may 
love.     There  is  no  suffering  in  Nature  because  there  is  no  'not'  there ; 
none  in  the  physical  because  no  inertia.     It  is  no  pain  to  the  elements 
of  our  bodies  to  be  sacrificed  ;  the  fact  is  self-sacrifice.      So  there  is  no 
pain  to  man  so  soon  as  he  is  redeemed,  when  his  'not'  also  is  done  away, 
and  he  loves  perfectly.    Then  he  is  in  heaven. 

Is  not  anger  the  feeling  caused  in  us  by  the  'not'  of  others  ?  and  so 
attributed  to  God.     So  the  phenomenon.     Eemorse  is  the  effect  of  the 
'not,'  brought  out  as  evil,  so  to  be  cured  or  excluded  ;  the  nutrition  by 
hypothesis,  or  statement  of  'not'  as  a  'not,'  so  'making  an  equation,' 
preparing  for,  rendering  possible,  interpretation,  i.  e.  redemption.     As 
active  sin  is  from  selfishness  or  inertia,  made  conscious  to  us,  revealed. 
In  reference  to  our  states  of  consciousness,  think  of  our  passions,  how 
they  are  the  'getting,'  and  come  from  the  want.     Can  I  trace  from  the 
'not'  the  'passions;'  and  from  these  all  follows? 

An  error  in  dealing  with  questions  of  free-will,  matter,  &c.,  has  been 
in  denying  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  we  do  not  perceive 
them.     They  are  the  percepts  ;  and  the  question  is,  why  are  they  per- 
ceived.    Will  it  not  be  found  that  perception  can  only  be  of  the  'not'  or 
minus  ?    Now  is  not  this  a  generalization  respecting  anticipation  and 
interpretation  ?     At  first  the  minus  is  perceived,  and  put  for  fact ;  ne- 
cessarily from  our  being  by  the  'not.'     In  'anticipation'  the  minus  is  de- 
nied ;  in  interpretation  it  is  shown  to  be  a  minus;  i.e.  the  fact,  the  posi- 
tive, is  shewn.     With  respect  to  'design'  in  nature  I  think  the  case  is 
the  same  ;  it  is  perceived— is  a  minus;  and  the  argument  against  it  has 
failed  because  it  has  been  anticipation — denying  that  we  perceive  it. 
I  now  interpret,  I  think  ;  showing  that  love,  in  relation  to  a  'not,'  must 
be  perceived  as  design. 

I  see  :  recognize  an  inertia  within  and  all  is  clear  ;  all  this  violence 
ceases.     The  fact  is  revealed  by  the  impossible  hypotheses  wh  it  ex- 
cludes.    But  think  yet  again ;  how  the  material  universe  moves ;  now 
this  too  cannot  be  the  fact,  there  is  again  a  necessity  for  an  interpreta. 
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tion.     We  must  see  another  view  that  shall  show  us  the  universe  truly 
at  rest.     The  universal  motion  is  an  universal  not. 

We  know  quite  well  this  '  not '  in  us,  wh  is  the  clue  to  all  the  phy- 
sical ;  but  we  do  not  Jenoiv  that  we  know  it.  We  know  all,  but  unaware; 
and  we  invent  so  many  things  needlessly.      This  is  like  '  you  are  saved 
and  justified,  but  you  do  not  know  it ;  know  that  you  are  justified.'    By 
not  knowing  that  they  are  justified  men  run  into  sins  and  false  religions; 
as  into  hypotheses  and  chimeras  from  not  knowing  that  we  know  na- 
ture.     It  makes  no  difference  to  the  fact ;  but  all  the  difference  to  us. 
The  Being  (from  anything)  by  a  'not,'  is  as  the  embryo  is  from  the  per- 
fect animal,  as  the  child  is  from  man.     We  cannot  have  any  under- 
standing or  knowledge  of  that  wh  is  thus  by  the  'not,'  save  by  regard- 
ing it  with  a  constant  reference  to  that  'from  which'  it  is.     So,  since 
the  creature  is  thus  from  God  by  a  'not,  we  can  have  no  true  knowledge 
of  the  creature  save  by  a  constant  reference  to  God.     The  true  know- 
ledge of  man  must  be  thro'  God  as  it  were,  even  as  of  a  child  thro'  man. 
The  entire  difficulty  respecting  the  .eternity  of  evil  is  from  putting 
time  for  eternity — not  seeing  that  time  comes  out  of  this  very  'not'  that 
produces  the  evil ;  and  cannot  be  the  fact.      There  is  no  sin  except  in 
time.     This  shows  sin  is  only  a  form,  a  matter  of  relation.     There  is 
no  sin ;  there  cannot  be  a  'not.'      The  clue  to  all  this  is  to  see  that  our 
ignorance  is  the  sole  fact  of  all  that  is  not-love.      '  Entities '  are  only 
from  our  intellectual  ignorance ;  and  we  see  it  is  right  and  proper  they 
should  be.     Our  being  ignorant  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  us  as 
intellectual  Beings  ;  if  we  were  not  ignorant  we  could  never  learn — we 
should  not  be — not  that  wh  we  call  the  'I.'     It  is  destroying  the  sup- 
position of  us  to  suppose  us  not  ignorant  at  first.     It  would  not  be  we ; 
there  would  only  be  omniscient  Being.      So  we  may  surely  see  the 
Tightness  and  necessity  of  sin.     For  this  is  in  the  'actual'  what  the  'en- 
tities' are  in  the  mental :  result  of  our  'not.'     As  only  by  our  'entities' 
and  the  exclusion  of  them  we  get  rid  of  mental  ignorance,  so  only  by 
sin  and  exclusion  of  it  do  we  get  rid  of  our  not-love.     And,  as  'we' 
cannot  be  without  our  mental  ignorance,  so  neither  can  'we'  be  without 
our  actual  ignorance.     So  we  learn  and  are  redeemed.      Learning  re- 
presents being  redeemed  ;  being  made  to  '  know.'      Not  only  is  this  ac- 
tual ignorance  involved  in  personality,  it  constitutes  it.     So  only  is 
there  an  '  I '  to  enjoy  or  suffer,  to  be  redeemed  and  blest.      I  should 
like  to  see  farthur  how  it  comes  to  be.     But  I  must  remember  that 
when  I  get  into  the  actual  I  am  no  longer  under  cause  and  effect,  and 
must  not  look  for  that  physical  necessity,  or  connection  in  reason,  wh 
makes  the  inert. 

I  think  I  see  better  why  sin  is.     We  understand  how  some  people 
hold  wrong  opinions  in  order  that  others  may  have  right  ones.  We  see 
this  is  essential  from  man's  ignorance  (the  doctrine  of  hypotheses)  ;  it 
constitutes  that  beautiful  progressive  advance  of  science.    So  we  under- 
stand in  part  how  some  men  suffer  pain  for  the  happiness  of  others. 
Now  can  we  not  see  why  and  how  some  men  are  wicked,  i.  e.  do 
wicked  things,  for  the  sake  of  the  holiness  of  others  ?    Doing  wrong 
things,  is  represented  by  thinking  wrong  thoughts,  by  intellectual 
error.     And  it  arises  only  from  man's  ('actual'Hgnorance.     What 
makes  the  difficulty  is  our  wrong  view  of  sin.     We  think  there  is  evil 
in  the  deed ;  we  do  not  see  that  all  the  evil  is  in  the  inertia  of  the  man. 
Man's  sinning  is  the  effect  of  the  actual  by  virtue  of  his  inertia.     Now 
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the  sinning  may  be  absent  from  two  causes :  either  that  his  inertia  is 
redeemed,  or  that  the  actual  is  not  in  relation  with  him.      The  latter  is 
the  Devil ;  the  former  is  redemption.     Not  sinning,  with  the  inertia  or 
selfishness  remaining,  is  at  best  anticipation.     So,  seeing  that  all  evil 
is  in  the  state   of  man,  quite  apart  from  external  deeds,  and  that  these 
external  deeds  are  indeed  the  nutrition  for  removal  of  that  evil,  we  can 
understand  how  some  men  sin  (are  made  to  sin),  that  others  may  be 
holy.     This  sinning  is  the  punishment,  the  damnation ;  often  the  means 
of  the  sinner's  own  redemption,  as  well  as  of  the  world's     There  is  no 
moral  evil  in  all  the  sins  of  the  world ;  the  only  moral  evil  is  the  dead- 
ness,  the  inertia.     And  sin  only  ehows  us  what  it  is  to  be  dead,  what  it 
is  to  live.     So  the  poor  evil-doing  man  is  punished,  sacrificed,  damned, 
for  the  moral  good  of  the  world.     Let  us  pity  and  save  him.     As  for 
that  great  difficulty,  of  the  evil  being  moral—  and  how  any  good  can 
possibly  be  worthy  of  that — consider,  it  is  for  the  moral  good ;  the 
function  is  worthy  of  the  nutrition.      How  good  the  result  is  shown  by 
the  sacrifice  made  for  it.     And  all  is  simply  the  fact  that  man  is  dead 
or  inert,  and  has  to  be  made  alive.     He  has  to  be  God,  to  be  by  his 
own  act. 

Surely  I  see  now :  to  have  God  within  us  is  to  love,  to  Be  by  our  own 
act.  This  is  redemption,  as  distinguished  from  the  (original)  creation. 
The  creature  may  be  made  by  God  (or  Elohim)  ;  but  to  be  redeemed  he 
must  be  by  his  own  act  as  God  is ;  this  is  having  God  in  us,  is  loving. 
Adam  was  not  one  with  God ;  he  passively  existed,  not  by  his  own  act. 
His  was  creature-existence;  ours  is  to  be  divine.  So  we  know  God,are  one 
with  Him.  The  way,  the  mystery,  of  the  Divine  Being  is  that  being 
by  His  own  act — Eternal  Being — wh  we  have  and  are,  in  Love.  This 
the  intellect  cannot  receive  or  grasp ;  but  we  know  this  is  God. 

"We  can  know  what  the  Devil  is  by  his  working,  not  by  speculating 
on  that  wh  is  apart  from  us :  so  we  must  know  God  by  His  working  in 
us  when  we  love.     This  is  His  Being,  of  wh  we  are  thus  the  seats  and 
recipients — Being  by  His  own  act,  not  passive  at  all.     "When  all  that 
is  not  is  removed  from  us,  we  are  in  heaven.     Now  for  this,  is  it  not 
worth  while  that  man  shd  be  inert  ?   this  is  the  compensation  for  sin. 

Seeing  that  sinning  is  damnation,  cannot  we  see  more  about  damn- 
ation, and  individual  results,  by  looking  at  the  representation  of  it  in 
the  physical,in  error, &c.?  "We  are  not  wicked  because  we  do  such  things ; 
we  do  them  because  we  are  inert.    By  those  deeds  we  know  that  we  are 
inert ;  they  reveal  to  us  our  wickedness.   Surely  this  is  remorse.    l  Con- 
science '  is  only  a  form  of  perception  or  sensation,  not  a  faculty ;  it  is 
sensation  in  respect  to  the  '  actual.'     '  A  good  conscience,'  '  self  appro- 
bation,' is  it  not,  like  all  pleasures,  only  the  absence  of  the  opposite 
pain,  i.  e.  of  remorse :  only  known  or  possible  from  remorse  ?  In  respect 
to  it,  too,  suffering  is  the  basis  and  spring  of  all  pleasure  ;  enjoyment 
is  only  being  free  from  dis-ease  ;  gratifying  a  want.     Self  approbation 
is  no  test  of  true  love ;  it  is  mere  absence  of  remorse,  and  does  not  refer 
to  the  '  actual '  at  all :  so  the  greatest  of  all  evils  is  this  satisfied  con- 
science and  self-approbation  [like  contentment  with  physical  good]  ;  and 
even  open  sin  is  a  good  if  it  destroys  it.     I  conceive  that  true  actual 
men,  in  whom  God  is,  have  it  not,  nor  seek  it.     Has  this  approving 
conscience  anything  to  do  with  the  '  actual '?  [save  quite  subordinately 
and  as  a  defect].     It  is  because  we  do  not  truly  fully  love,  that  we  have 
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self-approbation.     This  too  is  a  '  getting  ';  this  we  fancy  is  God's  bliss 
in  part,  His  getting  glory. 

Surely  conscience,  therefore,  is  also  like  that  logical  faculty  by  which 
we  perceive  the  wrongness  of  those  hypotheses  wh  our  ignorance  causes 
us  to  invent.  Remorse  from  sin  is  represented  by  being  ashamed  of  our- 
selves for  error.     Sin  and  error  each  show  ig-norance,  intellectual  or 
actual.     We  are  not  ignorant  because  of  our  foolish  opinion,  but  the 
foolish  opinion  shows  our  ignorance ;  and  the  object  should  be  of  course 
not  to  get  rid  of  or  to  suppress  the  foolish  opinion,  but,  by  its  means, 
to  know  the  truth.     No  good  comes  of  suppressing  false  opinion  without 
excluding  the  ignorance  and  coming  to  knowledge :  that  wd  be  intel- 
lectual death.     So  there  is  no  good,  but  all  evil,  in  suppressing  wrong- 
doing, without  the  removal  of  the  not-love. 

The  redemption  is  being  made  able  to  give,  to  love.     We  thank  God 
for  the  'privileges,'  the  'enjoyments'  of  religion ;  but  what  we  have 
to  be  thankful  for  is  being  one  with  God,  raised  above  the  care  for  en- 
joyment. 

The  physical  is  by  a  '  not.'     See  how  the  best  thing  in  intellectual 
respects  is  a  great  '  capacity,'  i.  e.  for  receiving — a  great  '  not ' ;  which 
will  receive  much  that  is  new ;  a  direction  of  less  resistance.     On  the 
contrary,  a  little  mind  is  full,  has  no  room  for  anything  more.     This  is 
talent ;  I  have  seen  Genius  to  be  such  a  'not.'    It  is  in  fact  a  'not' ;  if 
there  be  not  the  '  not '  there  is  nothing  of  it ;  without  the  '  not '  is  no 
physical.     The  destruction  of  the  '  not '  is  the  minus  of  the  physical 
plus.     This  physical  is  all  by  '  not,'  and  the  good  is  to  know  it ;  to 
know  ig-norance  is  the  first  step  to  knowledge.  Can  we  trace  the  '  not,' 
the  ig-norance,  in  relation  to  the  bodily,  and  how  it  is  removed  through 
the  effect  of  the  [bodily]  fact  ?     Surely  it  is  '  least  resistance ' — Being 
giving  itself  to  not-being.     I  think  this  is,  in  the  bodily,  just  what  I 
have  recognized  as  answering  to  the  anticipation,  nutrition,  and  inter- 
pretation.    I  have  recognized  each  form  as  moulded,  as  resulting  from 
a  '  not '  of  that  form.     Now  this  physical  man  is  a  'not'  of  the  form  of 
man(or  rather,  humanity  is  such?);  and  from  it  comes  this  physical,  ig- 
norant, sinning  humanity,  a  nutrition  ;  and  so  comes  a  function  of  that 
form,  man  redeemed.     But  this  does  not  affect  the  fact,  any  more  than 
the  existence  or  not  of  any  particular  animal  form  affects  the  fact  of 
the  material. — Now  why  is  there  such  a  form  of  '  not '  in  the  actual  as 
determines  the  nutrition,  and  therefore  the  function  or  redemption  of 
man  ?    It  is  by  the  '  actual '  law  of  least  resistance,  wh  is  Love.  There 
is  no  other  ultimate  reason  of  anything  but  this,  and  surely  this  is  suf- 
ficient.    What  an  interpretation  of  the  '  Design '  doctrine  is  this.    Per- 
haps I  have  been  rather  anticipating  in  my  reasonings  against  this — 
suppressing,  not  interpreting  ? 

How  does  this  bodily  '  not,'  or  'mould,'  arise? — Think  respecting  the 
redemption  as  union  of  the  the  two ;  and  whether  each  new  form  is  not 
from  union  of  two  ?     Is  man  so  by  development  from  animals  ?    In 
what  sense  can  I  see  the  animal  world  as  the  embryo  of  man  ? 

A  large  mind  is  a  great  '  not.'  A  great  mind,  especially  in  Genius,  is 
a  great  not-resistance.Now  is  not  sensation  by  external  forces  like  Ge- 
nius— an  interpretation  ?  Surely  the  senses  present  a  similar  idea :  they 
are  each  a  not-resistance  to  a  special  force.  The  eye  presents  a  not- 
resistance  to  light  (this  is  its  transparence)  ;  the  ear  to  sound,  &c.;  the 
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nerves  also  being  thus  adapted.  I  have  seen  this  before;  recognizing 
in  the  senses  a  yielding  to  the  stimulus  of  the  force.  The  idea  was 
that  the  motion  of  light  was  determined  by  the  eye,  by  the  nerve 
yielding  to  the  tension.  So  the  senses  absorb,  permit,  their  respective 
forces.  This  idea  of  absorbing  is  the  idea  of  '  not.'  But  the  force- 
absorbing  is  nutrition ;  so  the  physical  is  a  nutrition  ;  it  is  by  the  'not,' 
or  force-absorbing. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  gravitation  is  not  radiated  into  space  but  exists 
only  between  the  sun  and  planet  ?  that  the  presence  of  planets  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  action  ?     Indeed  it  must  be  so  ;  can  gravitation  be  radi- 
ated into  space  ?  must  it  not  be  between  bodies  ?     Is  ow  consider  :  light 
obeys  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  and  is  equally  radiated  in  all  di- 
rections.    Gravitation  too  obeys  this  law,  and  operates  equally  in  every 
direction  when  a  body  is  in  relation  with  it.     Is  light  then  radiated, 
save  by  the  presence  of  bodies  wh  absorb  or  reflect  ?     The  idea  of  lu- 
minous tension  must  come  in  here ;  and  as  for  the  evidence  wh  proves 
vibration — I  think  the  vibration  must  arise  in  certain  circumstances 
only.     It  may  be  understood  how  the  tension  becomes  vibration. 

We  are  in  space  because  we  are  not  omnipresent ;  we  are  in  time  be- 
cause we  are  not  eternal ;  we  are  intelligent  because  we  are  not  omni- 
scient :  we  have  passions  because  we  are  not  actual.     So  God  is  none 
of  these  ;  and  in  so  far  as  God  is  in  us,  we  are  not  these — not  in  space, 
not  in  time  (eternal  life),  nor  within  the  grasp  of  the  intellect  or  pas- 
sions.    Again,  may  I  not  say  we  are  'powerful'  because  we  are  not 
omnipotent  ?     God  is  not  powerful :  power  involves  resistance,  the  over- 
coming of  it,  i.  e.  force.     Now  cannot  I  see  some  reason  why  the  key  to 
the  physical,  the  creatural,  is  this  doctrine  of  opposites,  i.  e.  of  resist- 
ance ?  [in  the  law  of  least  resistance].     Tor  where  the  creature  is,  is 
power,  therefore  also  resistance.  Power  is  necessarily  by  a  'not.'  Again, 
surely  we  are  personal  because  '  not-infinite.'     Have  I  not  a  clue  here 
again  to  Adam  ?  I  conceive  these  '  nots  '  did  not  apply  to  him.     Save 
as  men  are  born  into  the  world  they  do  not  apply  to  them  ;  yet  human- 
ity is,  independently  of  that ;  the  men  are,  because  it  is.     Can  we  un- 
derstand how,  in  respect  to  Adam,  there  were  not  these  negative  rela- 
tions ?  for  this  nutrition,  this  form  of  humanity,  the  passional,  i.  e.  the 
conscious,  the  personal,  of  wh  these  'nots  '  are  true,  was  from  the  Fall. 

May  it  be  that  that  '  not '  wh  is  to  us  the  law  of  least  resistance  was 
not  to  him  ?  Think  how,  from  man's  ig-norance,  (actual),  there  must 
first  be  the  'entity'  or  '  self  in  man's  perception,  for  the  true  Being  to 
be  known — i.  e.  in  relation  to  man.  Self-sacrifice  is  the  (actual)  exclu- 
sion of  the  '  entity.'  Here  is  why  the  personality  (the  primary  entity) 
is  from  ignorance — a  form  of  the  unknown  fact  put  for  true  existence. 
So  the  evil  disappears.  Our  sin  is  putting  form  for  fact,  acting  as  if 
the  self  were  the  fact.  But  this  very  self  is  a  form  of  the  actual,  but 
unknown.  There  is  no  evil  but  from  our — i.  e.  man's — not  knowing. 
So  the  redemption  is  by  revealing,  making  us  know.  Where  ignorance 
has  been,  the  knowing  is  in  and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  entity.  So  love, 
Being,  is  self-sacrifice :  but  it  is  so  only  because  of  the  ignorance,  (in- 
ertia, not-love)  of  man.  Love,  in  relation  to  us,  is  self-sacrifice ;  even 
as  knowledge  (intellectual)  in  relation  to  us,  is  the  exclusion  of  entity, 
or  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  not  such  in  itself.  No  self-sacrifice  is,  save 
where  there  has  been  not-love ;  even  as  there  is  no  exclusion  of  hypo- 
thesis save  where  ignorance  has  been.  It  is  the  life,  that  is  all. 
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Is  there  a  demand  for  still  going  farther  back  ?  Do  we  ask  why  the 
actual  is  so  ?  we  must  remember  we  are  out  of  the  region  of  cause  and 
effect.  Love  demands  it :  this  is  the  reason.  This  is  the  fact,  the  only 
fact. 

How  beautiful  it  is  that  man  cannot  help  sinning ;  is  hurried  into 
sin  by  the  force  of  his  passions :  even  as  he  cannot  help  making  mis- 
takes ;  is  forced  into  mistakes  by  his  necessity  of  thinking,  of  supposing. 
This  necessity  of  sins  is  like  the  necessity  of  hypotheses. 

The  wonder  is  to  see  that  the  fire  of  God's  love  (or  wrath)  and  the 
fire  of  passion  are  the  same.     '  Entity,'  or  '  form  for  fact  by  the  'not," 
shows  how  love  is  fire  by  'not.     God's  love,  i.e.  the  actual,  by  our  'not,' 
is  the  passion  or  fire.      Think  of  this  in  reference  to  bodily  fire — in 
chemicity,  wh  I  have  seen  to  be  from  the  'not' — and  how  all  motion  in 
least  resistance  is  just  this  ;  how  it  is  all  this  production  of  <  entity,' 
i.  e.  new  nutrition.      It  is  ever  that  wh  the  fact  becomes  by  a  'not.' — 
Eternal  things  pass   my  conception  and  utterly  absorb  my  powers. 
They  fill  and  overwhelm  me  ;  they — these  things  that  I  see  here — are 
beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  my  capacity  or  my  endurance. 

God  has  no  'self,'  no  entity,  because  no  'not,'  no  darkness.     This  self 
in  us  is  the  darkness  put  for  the  Being.     This  '  no  darkness  at  all '  in- 
volves infinite  meaning ;  for  how  can  there,  to  our  conceptions,  be  that 
wh  is  light  and  no  darkness  ?     The  source  of  light  surely  must  be  dark. 
So  to  us  love  is  self-sacrifice. — To  us  no  love  is  without  a  not-love ;  but 
God  is  all  love.  We  conceive  of  a  Being,  as  loving;  i.e.  as  of  light  from 
an  opaque  dark  source  ;  but  God  is  not  such  ;  there  is  no  not-love  in 
Him.     As  we  see  God  with  a  self,  He  sacrifices  Himself.  He  only  does 
not  sacrifice  Himself,  because  there  is  no  self  in  Him ;  because  He  is 
more  perfectly  love ;  not  because  He  is  less  so.     The  self  is  from  love 
and  the  'not,'  and  where  there  is  a  self  there  is  redemption.     So  the 
Devil  too,   I  expect,  has  no  self.     But  as  we  must  regard  him — as 
having  a  self — he  is  self-indulgent,  self-asserting,  self-seeking. 

'  Positive  evil,'  an  '  actual  lie,'  is  the  entity ;'  ft  is  that  which  is  from 
the  fact  by  the  'not'  (so  darkness  is  a  '  positive  evil,'  if  there  be  any- 
thing requiring  light).  A.  lie  is  a  positive,  and  may  be  a  most  circum- 
stantial untruth.  I.  e.  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  in  con- 
nection with  the  not-truth  (not-action  of  the  liar)  determine  a  certain 
statement,  a  '  form' — nutrition,  entity,  form  of  the  'not.' — This  is  my 
interpretation  of  nature :  that  the  physical  world  is  a  '  form  '  of  the  ac- 
tual, put,  by  man's  actual  ignorance,  as  an  entity.  Can  I  say  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun  is  a  form  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  put  as  an  entity  by 
our  ignorance  ?  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  '  form  '  of  it.  The  motion 
answers  to  the  inertia  wh  we  think  is  in  nature.  There  is  not  a  par- 
allel here. 

All  that  there  is  in  this  physical  world  is  actual.  The  forms  are 
forms  of  the  actual.  As  sun,  stars,  trees,  &c.,  they  are  actual ;  but  as 
material,  as  inert,  and  in  space,  they  are  merely  not  perceived.  An 
error  of  mine  has  been  in  fancying  the  forms  were  from  us.  The  forms 
are  of  and  from  the  fact ;  we  introduce  the  inertness.  That  humanity 
is  certainly  one — the  Being — how  plain  it  is,  if  only  from  the  manifest 
adaptation  of  the  inuividuals  :  the  man  implies  the  woman,  &c.  Com- 
mon effects  of  one  cause.  The  one  could  not  be  without  the  other.  And 
When  I -say  God  is  not  truly,  actually,  personal,  I  only  affirm  that  He 
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is  greater  than  personality ;  He  is  that  from  wh  personality  arises.     For 
personality  has  a  'not'  in'it.      It  cannot  be  primary  ;  we  must  demand 
something  beyond ;  else  why  is  not  man  the  primary  ?  why  a  creator 
at  all  ? 

Thus  we  should  think  :  in  the  first  place,  our  opinions  must  be  ac- 
cording to  our  best  means  of  judging  ;  but  they  will  certainly  be  not 
the  truth,  if  only  because  partial.     Second,  the  truth  is  certainly  better 
than  our  opinions.     Therefore  we  must  be  ready  at  any  time  to  conform 
them  to  whatever  evidence  may  appear  to  demand  it,  for  to  know  more 
truly  must  be  to  know  better  ;  and  remembering  that  the  office  of  the 
intellect  is  not  to  determine  the  belief.       [Why  has  this  been  thought? 
why  was  it  necessary  ?  how  it  has  controlled  the  intellectual  progress : 
for  what  function  ?]     People  hold  as  opinions  what  is  against  the  best 
evidence,  because  of  feelings.  This  is  a  total  confusion.     To  see  the  re- 
lation of  opinions  is  the  only  way  to  be  free  from  this  bondage.     To  do 
this  is  to  cut  oneself  off  from  the  chance  of  rising  to  know  that  better 
truth — is  against  the   axiom   that  the  truth  must  be  better  than  our 
thought.     We  should  be  willing  to  give  up  a  most  pleasing  opinion  for 
one  most  repugnant,  if  evidence  demands ;  knowing  that  this  is  the 
road  to  the  best.     Say,   if  you  like,   this   cannot  be  true  ;  but  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence ;  therefore  it  is  my  opinion,  held  as  means  of 
discovery  and  advance,  but  not  my  belief.     The  doctrine  of  '  anticipa- 
tion '  is  a  great  help  here :  it  enables  us  to  admit  and  embrace  all. 
Where  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence,  think  as  you  like — orly  remem- 
ber that  you  do  so.     Do  not  fancy  you  have  evidence  where  you  have 
not — wh  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  if  we  think  that  opinions  should 
be  the  truth.       In  science  as  well  as  theology  what  power  and  what 
freedom  this  gives  us.     [E.  g.  in  the  use  of  hypotheses.] 

All  advance  in  learning  is  unlearning   [see  genius  as  exclusion  of  hy- 
potheses].    So  all  advance  in  Being   is  actual  unlearning,  is  laying 
aside — personality,  selfishness,  and  ultimately  substance  and  the  phy- 
sical. All  these  are  hypotheses  (or  entities)  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact. 
The  true  development  of  man  is  excluding  the  physical,  wh  is  by  in- 
troducing the  fact  as  actual.     Do  I  see  any  parallel  to  this  in  bodily 
'  development  ?' 

Man  is  miserable  because  he  wants  to  love,  must  love,  and  does  not 
know.     Man  is  seeking  what  he  may  love ;  and  cannot  find  it.     This 
is  what  these  passions  are  ;  they  are  blind  yearnings  to  love,  wasted  on 
the  form,  hurrying  us  into  loving  vice,  and  every  abuse.  Better  so,  than 
resting,  undiscontented  with  the  form.      Exhaust  it,  scorn  it,  cast  it 
aside ;  behold  the  very  fact  of  God  awaits  us. 

These  passions  of  man  are  to  be  regarded  as  his  giving  himself  (as 
formally  love).     See  Butler  [mere  regard  to  self  interest  is  secondary, 
arises  through  intellect,  is  not  a  passion  at  all  properly].     This  helps 
me  in  respect  to  the  passions.     Man  giving  himself  to  forms — is  it  any 
wonder  he  is  vicious  ?  runs  to  such  excess  ?      His  ignorance,  his  not 
knowing  the  fact  (i.  e.  not  loving  God)  is  the  occasion  of  it  all.     God's 
cure  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter ;  He  supplies  the  unknown  fact, 
reveals  Himself.     He  makes   us  love  Him,  and  heals,  so,  all  our  dis- 


Personality  is  only  Being  to  us :  to  us  if  no  self  there  is  no  Being,  no 
love  [just  as  I  have  noted  of  space:  and  the  point].     Do  away  with  the 
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inert,  and  there  remains  nothing.      All  the  spiritual,  the  actual,  is  not 
to  us.     This  is  the  'not*  we  introduce  into  Being  to  make  it  personal. 
As  to  us  there  must  be  a  dark  body  in  the  light,  in  wh  it  can  inhere, 
to  wh  it  can  belong. 

Is  not  this,  in  part,  why  love  to  God  is  so  much  a  true  passion,  an 
all  absorbing  joy  ?  viz.,  that  it  is  not  only  a  love  of  some  unseen  per- 
son hard  to  conceive  ;  from  wh  love  to  creatures  flows  merely  as  corol- 
lary or  result;  it  is  a  love  of  the  universal,  absolute,  the  infinite  Being, 
that  includes,  is,  the  love  of  all.     It  is  being  united  to  the  source  of 
all  delight,  the  very  height,  and  consummation  of  all  beauty.     It  is  to 
be  one  with  nature — to  love,  to  know  God  ;  what  man  longs  for,  has 
longed  for  in  all  ages.     We  need  not  wait  to  be  dead  for  that ;  we  may 
be  it  now.     This  is  the  bridal  union  of  nature  and  the  soul.     To  see 
God  is  to  love  Him,  to  see  in  all  nature  that  one  fact  of  God  Himself, 
and  to  be  joined  with  it  in  love.    Nothing  is  now  unloved,  nothing  un- 
loving.    Now  we  know  her ;  know  why  she  has  stood  before  us  so  long 
with  deep  sad  meaning  in  those  gentle  eyes.      She  has  wished  us  to 
know  and  to  love  her,  but  our  blindness  would  not  let  us  ;  we  have  felt 
indeed  what  she  must  be,  but  we  could  not  truly  know  it ;  ever,  as  we 
seemed  to  come  nearer,  a  chill  horror  warned  us  off.     When  we  sought 
to  clasp  her  to  our  hearts — oh  horror — it  was  a  corpse   cold  and  dead, 
a  painted  image  with  no  heart  within.     But  now  we  know  her,  and 
know  it  was  our  own  death  alone  that  made  her  dead.  This  is  the  love 
of  God,  the  being  one  with  nature,  the  being  holy — no  more  enslaved, 
no  more  doing  as  we  like — it  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Words  cannot  tell  it — words,  wh  have  been  poured  forth  in  vain  to 
paint  the  joy  of  human  love,  how  shall  they  tell  of  the  Divine  ?      Yet 
words  must  be  used  ;  for  when  did  joy  be  silent  ? 

The  love  of  God,  as  we  think  of  it,  is  still  but  a  partial  love.  There 
is  still  the  universe — of  wh  we  have  to  love  that  wh  is  good,  and  not 
that  wh  is  evil — and  so  on.     The  heart  is  not  satisfied  so.     We  have 
not  seen  God,  nor  know  what  the  love  of  Him  is. 

Think  of  infinite  perfect  love  as  the  destiny  of  the  world,  as  that 
for  wh  it  waits.  We  know  not  what  we  do, when  we  refuse  to  love,when 
we  turn  aside.  All  this  world  is  preparation  for  loving — so  terrible  as 
it  seems  to  us.  Yet  think  how  much  a  man  or  woman  will  suffer  ere 
they  enter  into  the  perfect  bliss  of  love ;  why  not  man  the  same  ?  [We 
cannot  bear  this  loss  of  individuals ;  it  is  this  I  must  see.] 

Is  not  this  the  reason  that  our  religion  is  so  poor  an  affair,  that  it 
makes  so  little  difference  to  himself  or  the  world  whether  a  man  be  re- 
ligious or  not :  that  it  is  a  thing  forced  instead  of  a  genuine  develop- 
ment of  his  nature. 

There  is  no  evil  but  in  us.     I  cannot  bear  to  hear  God's  world  com- 
plained of.     Not  that  it  is  not  evil ;  I  say  the  very  idea  and  fact  of  it 
is  evil  and  not  good,  suffering  and  not  pleasure.     But  then  it  is  so  only 
by  the  deadness  in  us,  not  in  itself.     So  even  I  believe  that  it  is  only 
because  we  —  each  one  of  us — is  inert,  that  there  is  evil  to  us  in  other 
men.     There  is  the  'not'  doubtless ;  but  no  evil  fact,  possibly.      Man  is 
justified,  and  we  only  want  to  know  it.— But  then  Christ  saw  wicked 
men.     True  ;  but  here  is  the  wonder  :  Christ  truly  took  on  Him  our 
death,  bore  our  inertia. 

The  poets  affirm  that  of  nature  wh  would  be  j  ust  true  if  it  were  not 
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material  or  inert.  They  fill  us  with  thoughts  of  it  wh,  when  we  go  to  re- 
alize them,  we  find  illusions.     Nature  is  not  this  that  we  would  fain  be- 
lieve.      Now  to  see  that  this  inertia  is  not  there,  that  nature  is  this  love 
that  we  have  fondly  imagined,  and  that  the  want  of  it  is  only  in  us — is 
not  this  joy  ?     What   is  there  in  '  matter  '  that  we  should  cling  to  it, 
when  we  may  exchange  it  for  infinite  love  ? — Should  not  children    be 
taught  that  in  nature  is  perfect  love — not  as  in  them  selfishness  ?     They 
should  see  it  in  those  unfailing  laws  of  science,  in  that  unvarying  cause 
and  effect ;  should  see  from  the  first  that  in  nature  the  law  is  fulfilled, 
that  it  ever  does  the  right  thing,  loves.     Nature,  being  love,  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law  :  how  this  entwines  itself  with  '  action  in  least  resist- 
ance.'    Children  should  see  that  there  is  no  arbitrariness  in  nature,  no 
self-seeking,  no  '  pursuit  of  pleasure,'  no  inertia,  but  ever  the  fact.     I 
see  we  have  yet  to  exclude  that  idea  of  the  instincts  of  animals  as  like 
our  passions,  our  selfishness.      The  love,  the  actuality,  of  nature  cannot 
be  seen  while  it  remains. 

Now   it  is  very  interesting  that  we  should  thus  see  our  own  passions 
there ;  I  begin  to  see  how  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  ;  so  we  see  our 
own  inertia  as  the  inertness  of  the  world  (matter).     Necessarily  these 
'  passions  '  must  be  from  our  perceiving  inertia  where  we  see  life  ;  they 
are  part  of  the  inertia.     How  few  moral  lessons  for  imitation  are  de- 
rived, or  derivable,  from  the  animals.     They  show  us  our  vices  ;  we  see 
the  reflection  in  them,  not  of  our  inertia,  so  much  «s  the  passions  that 
result  from  it.     '  Harmless  as  doves '  is  negative.     We  learn  industry 
from  ants,  &c.;  but  not  moral  virtues.      Surely  for  these  lessons  we  go 
more  to  the  vegetable  and  inorganic  world.       Though  think  how  much 
there  is  of  love,  of  self-sacrifice,  in  the  instincts  of  animals  too. 

T  begin  to  get  another  clue  to  interpret  our  passions  by  the  instincts 
of  animals.       It  is  not  that  there  is  the  same  passion  in  them  exactly  ; 
but  that  the  passions  being  in  us  by  our  'not,'  we  perceive  them  as  if  the 
'not'  were  in  them  too,  though  they  are  not  truly  there.     So,  not  having 
the   fact  in  ourselves,  we  perceive,  i.  e.  are  conscious   of  them  in  our- 
selves ;  so  we  are  passional.    The  passion  we  perceive  in  animals  by  not 
perceiving   the    fact,    shows  us   the   passions   we    are    conscious    of, 
feel  or  experience,  in  ourselves,  by  not  having  the  fact  in  ourselves.     So 
now  we  shall  find  how  our  passions  are,  if  we  can  trace  in  animals 
the  fact — what  they  are  as  portions  of  the  bodily  excluding  conscious- 
ness— how  they  are  part  of  the  whole.       Then  shall  we  not  know  how 
they  must  be  in  ourselves  ?  what  and  whence. 

There  is  not  proof  of  consciousness,  even  in  respect  to  other  men ;  no 
proof  of  consciousness  save  in  ourselves  ;  in  respect  to  others  there  is 
only  reaction.       This  seems  to  link  itself  with  that  conception  that  save 
for  the  'not'  within  ourselves  we  should  perceive  no  other  wicked  men — 
that  it  is  our  inertia  causes  the  inertia  and  evil  of  the  physical. 

We  see  men  wicked  because  we  do  not  see  the  fact.     Now  this,  the 
consciousness  of  wickedness,  or  being  wicked,   is  this  very  same  not 
knowing  the  fact.     Other  men  are  wicked  in  just  the  same  sense  as  we 
are  so.  This  '  I,'  or  self,  is  just  that  'entity'  from  not  knowing,  i.e.  from 
man's  not  knowing.     The  consciousness   of  evil  and  the  perception  of  it 
have  one  basis.    Also  since  the  self,  the  personality,  arises  thus,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  our  Being:  it  is  necessary  as  God  is  love,  that  other  creatures 
shd  love  too;  that  He  shd  be  Creator,  and  not  alone. 
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We  are  wicked  by  an   actual  'not,'  as  we  perceive  inertia  or  evil  by 
an  intellectual  '  not.'  And  do  I  not  now  see  again  that  old  connection  of 
matter  with  evil  or  sin.  The  perception  of  matter  or  inertia  and  of  mor- 
al evil  are  truly  the  same,  only  in  different  relations.       This  is  involved 
in  what  I  have  seen  before  :  how  man,  being  physical,  must  be  just  so 
wicked.     It  is  one  '  not  perceiving '  that  makes  the  earth  material  to 
us,  animals  passional,  and  man  wicked.       It  is  the  same  inertia,  only  in 
different  aspects.     Truly  seen,  i.  e.  most  fully,  nearest  to  us,  most  com- 
prehended, it  is  sin;  farthur  off   it  is  '  instincts  '  and  '  passions ' — selfish, 
but  not  evil — as  in  animals ;  still  farthur  off  it  is  merely  materiality — 
that  '  inertia '  wh  is  the  basis  of  science.     For  the  wickedness  of  man 
is  merely  inertia. 

Our  perceiving  an  inert  world  is  only  a  re-presentation  of  our  per- 
ceiving an  inert,  or  wicked,  man.     And  this  again  is  only  a  re-presenta- 
tion of  our  perceiving  this  inertia  in  ourselves,  i.  e.  perceiving  ourselves, 
being  conscious.      It  all  comes  from  the  fact  of  consciousness  or  not 
loving.     Consciousness  is  necessarily  from  not  loving  ;  to  be  conscious  is 
to  be  regardful  of  self,  i.e.  not  to  love;  take  away  love,  and  consciousness 
necessarily  remains,  i.  e.  personality.     For  with  this  necessarily  arises 
too  a  primary  regard  to  self.     Think  of  Adam  and  Eve  not  knowing 
that  they  were  naked.     Of  course  they  were  not  conscious.     Loving, 
they  were  not  thinking  of  self.     They  were  like  nature,  in  harmony 
with  it,  not  self-regarding   [for  this  may  be  used  as   synomym  of  con- 
scious].    As  soon  as  they  began  to  regard  self,  they  became  aware  of 
the  good  of  clothes,  by  knowledge  of  evil.     A  Being  can  only  know 
evil  by  not  loving.  It  might  be  said,  a  Being  that  loved  would  be  only 
so  much  the  more  affected  painfully  by  evil  (to  others)  external  to  self; 
but,  evil  being  inertia,  external  evil  cannot  be  to   one  who  has  no 
inertia  in  himself,  i.  e.  who  has  no  self,  who  loves,  or  is  not   con- 
scious. 

Actual  ignorance  causes  us  to  be  selfish,  i.  e.  personal.     It  is  a  dark- 
ness.    Then  this  darkness  necessarily  constitutes  our  intellectual  dark- 
ness ;  by  wh  we  perceive  external  wickedness  where  we  can  see  a 
whole  (i.  e.  one  like  ourselves);  and  inertia  in  all  that  we  only  see  par- 
tially (i.  e.  the  animal  and  inorganic). 

Think  [how  Christ  suffered  death  for  all  men,  i.  e.  for  each  one  es- 
pecially.    Now  why  do  we  preach  this  gospel  if  there  be  no  sin  save 
that  we  cannot  perceive  the  fact  ?  why  preach  a  gospel  to  our  own 
fancies  ?      Observe  :  these  others  are  wicked  in  the  same  sense  as  we, 
want  a  gospel  in  the  same  sense  ;  in  the  same  sense  are  to  be  redeemed. 
The  evil  is  that  the  fact  is  not  there.     They  are  really  wicked,  really 
miserable,  as  we  are.  The  same  'not'  or  ignorance,  that  is  our  inertia,  is 
theirs  also.      Do  I  not  here  contradict  myself?      Think  how  it  is  '  not 
knowing '  alone  that  constitutes  our  individual  sin.     Think  whether 
men's  perceiving,  or  being  conscious  of,  evil  be  not  the  proof  of  their 
being  evil.     For  here  is  what  we  mean  by  saying  :  there  is  no  sin  if  no 
conscience,  no  sin  in  any  act  wh  is  not  felt  and  known  to  be  sinful.  We 
see  no  sin  in  a  madman.     The  sin  is  not  in  the  actions,  the  physical 
deeds.     We  know  other  men  to  be  sinful— not  by  anything  they  do,  but 
only  because  we  have  evidence  that  they  too  perceive  (in  themselves 
and  others)  the  sinfulness.     If  there  is  not  this  perception,  there  is  no 
sin.     Think  how  we  have  imagined  as  if  the  will  were  overborne  in' 
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madness.     '  The  man  has  not  free-will,'  we  say.     This  chimera  of  a 
'  free-will '  (as  true  action)  would  prevent  our  ever  understanding  any- 
thing about  it.     Think  of  it  as  a  question  of  perception  (including 
consciousness):  he  does  not  perceive,  is  not  conscious,  does  not  know 
good  and  evil,  therefore  has  no  sin. 

A  railway  suggested  to  me  :  how  to  annihilate  space  and  time  is,  as 
it  were,  man's  great  passion.     But  this  is  aspiring  to  eternity,  to  not- 
consciousness — to  diminish  the  number  of  our  sensations  certainly. 
Now  is  not  this   all  passion,  all  pleasure — the    attempt  to  get  rid   of 
sensations,  of  conscious  ness  ?     This   agrees  with  the   conception  of 
pleasure  as  necessarily  based  upon  suffering  ;  of  pursuit  of  pleasure  as 
being  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  suffering.     Surely  this  seeking,  these 
passions,  is  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  sensations,  to  attain  the  eternal — 
but  failing  because  misdirected.     To  get  rid  of  consciousness,  or  un- 
happiness,  is  to  love.      Pursuit  of  pleasure  is  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
consciousness,  or  be  eternal ;  and  the  physical  existence  is  by  its  means. 
To  do  righfr,  the  sense  of  duty,  is  surely  not  to  do  evil ;  it  is  for  getting 
rid  of  this  (evil)  consciousness  ;  and  see  the  happiness  in  it ;  yet  mar- 
red by  that  thought  of  '  I.'     Put  this  with  the  commandments  being  so 
largely  negative.     The  only  positive  is  'Love.' 

Pleasure,  enjoyment,  seems  to  be  in  the  passing  from  a  state    of 
suffering  or  want  to  that  of  not-want.     The  absence  of  want,  or  appe- 
tite, is  counted  the  affliction.      So  we  are  made  able  to  enjoy  by  wants. 
Pleasure,  without  wh  we  cannot  conceive  consciousness,   or  only  as  a 
torment,  must  arise  from  the  'not.'     With  this  consider  how  the  pas- 
sions necessarily  have  reference  to  the  future.      Time  is  wholly  past  or 
future  ;  that  wh  is  between  them  is  not ;  i.  e.  is  not  time,  and  cannot 
be  (to  us);  i.  e.  it  is  the  not-known,  not-perceived,  eternal,  actual.  Past 
and  future  are  not  actual.     I  see  the  present  is  the  'point,'  it  is  that 
spiritual  which  is  not  to  us.     Again,  the  present  or  eternal  can  only  be 
exclusion  of  past  and  future,  i.  e.  of  time.     Think  how  past  and  future 
can  only  be  as  'not-present,'  i.  e.  as  not-eternal ;  or  as  time.     And  in 
truth,  the  future  is  emphatically  time ;  the  things  that  are  in  the  future 
are  temporal.      The  great  object  of  the  Bible  is  to  draw  us  from  the 
future  or  temporal  to  the  present  or  eternal,  i.  e.  from  that  wh  is  not  to 
that  wh  is. 

Do  I  not  reach  the  idea  of  Time  better  thus :  viz.  from  the  '  not '  or 
want,  wh  constitutes  the  future  ?  The  future — not-being,  not-present, 
not- eternal — seems  to  me  to  be  the  essence  of  Time.  That  'not'  which 
constitutes  entity,  wh  makes  us  want,  causes  us  to  pursue  or  to  have  a 
future  ;  this  it  is  that  puts  us  in  time.  For  the  entity,  not  being  the 
fact,  must  be  ever  future ;  in  the  present  it  is  not :  i.  e.  the  form  must 
\,e  ever  changing,  it  is  the  nature  of  it ;  it  is  still,  'not' ;  i.  e.  the  fact  is 
still  not,  after  whatever  pursuit  or  attainment.  Now  I  see :  the  '  not ' 
cannot  not-be  in  this  way  (by  entity,  i.e.);  and  so,  there  being  ever  the 
'not,'  there  is  ever  the  future,  ever  this  succession.  The  not-fact  re- 
mains, and  therefore  the  want  and  the  pursuit.  It  is  just  as  we  have 
seen  the  succession  of  vibration.  Each  not-approximative  or  not-diver- 
gent necessitates  another  approximative  or  divergent.  Surely  this  pur- 
suit, this  future,  is  just  the  same — just  such  a  succession  of  not  the 
'not'  and  then  the  'not'  again — a  succession  of  vibrations — first  the  'not/ 
then  not  the  'not,'  but  the  'not'  reappearing  in  another  form.  So  in  this 
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pursuit  of  happiness:  we  have  the  negation;  the  form  is  pursued,  and  so 
the  negation  still  exists — the  'not'  is  only  altering  its  form.  And  here 
is  a  simpler  view  of  the  succession  of  vibrations.  "We  do  not  want  the 
two  opposites,  only  the  'not.'and  perpetual  alteration  of  its  form,  wh 
implies  the  not-being  of  that  form  of  the  '  not '  wh  was  before.  This 
'pursuit  of  pleasure'  is  perpetual  change  of  form  of  the  'not.'  All  physical 
nature,  too,  is  this  and  nothing  more.  '  Motion  in  least  resistance  '  is 
merely  this.  And  the  very  being  of  the  '  not '  involves  this  perpetual 
change  ;  because,  determining  the  action  constantly,  it  constitutes  ano- 
ther 'not*  as  it  were ;  each,  giving  itself  to  the  'not'  leaves  a  new  'not,' 
and  so  on  interminably.  This  must  be  until  the  removal  of  the  '  not,' 
until  the  fact  be.  The  ignorance  necessarily  results  in  such  succession 
of  forms  or  entities.  I  trace  this  from  the  actual  'not.' —  Now 
can  I  see  it  in  the  intellectual  ?  how  the  ignorance  of  the  fact  necessi- 
tates ever  new  hypotheses,  ever-changing  '  entities,'  until  the  fact  be 
discovered  ? 

I  have  seen  dimly  a  sort  of  reason  why,  as  persons,  we  have  that 
'  power  of  action '  wh  we  seem  to  have :  how,  by  virtue  of  our  inertia, 
there  must  be  a  relation  of  us  to  force :  how,  efficient  cause  or  force 
Tiaving  relation  only  to  forms  it  gives  us  this  apparent  power  of  action, 
or  a  true  power  of  action  over  the  forms.  What  is  this  feeling  of  ex- 
ertion ?  can  we  trace  it,  with  the  other  bodily  sensations  ?  Perhaps  it 
is  the  one  we  can  first  trace,  and  find  it  the  key  to  the  others.  Clearly 
it  is  that  wh  reveals  to  us  resistance,  that  on  wh  '  matter '  depends.  [I 
have  noted  this  before].  There  must  be  a  reason  for  it ;  and  in  the  fact 
of  our  not-love  I  seem  to  see  such  a  reason. 

Our  bodily  action  upon  Nature  is  but  a  change  of  form  of  the  '  not '; 
the  'not'  or  resistance  that  was  in  our  body  is  caused  to  be  in,  and  of, 
something  external.     So,  in  using  machines,  the  'not'  that  was  of  one 
form  is  made  to  be  of  another  ;  and  this  by  virtue  of  certain  relations. 
[  ?  in  reason].     And  with  regard  to  the  nutrition  of  our  bodies  them- 
selves, it  is  the  'not'  that  was  without  being  now  within — yes,  and  by 
virtue  of  relations  of  space.     All  the  material  succession  is  but  change 
of  form  of  the  'not' — nutrition  and  function.     The  function,  as  the  ef- 
fect or  new  nutrition,  is  but  the  'not'  in  a  new  form.     But  now,  why 
is  this  '  not,'  as  the  nutrition  of  our  bodies,  so  in  relation  to  the  '  I,'? 
and  why  is  there  consciousness  of  exertion  of  force  in  the  voluntary 
action  ?  is  it  not  this  consciousness  of  exertion  that  constitutes  the 
action  voluntary  ?     What  is  this  '  I  do  '  ?  It  is  consciousness  coming  in 
that  we  want  to  see.  Here  the  man,  by  his  inertia,  is  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  Nature.  We  see  that  our  consciousness  is  such  a  distinction, 
finding  it  by  the  fact  that  we  do  as  we  like.     This  is  exactly  man's 
death :  here  is  the  proof  of  it :  man  is  dead.      This  we  may  certainly 
know,that  whatsoever  Being  perceives  material  wo  rid,  has  also  such  pas- 
sions, such  voluntary  power,  like  ourselves.    The  perception  of  material 
things  is  itself  dependent  upon  this — necessarily,  inasmuch  as  it  involves 
cause  and  effect  (i.  e.  the  recognition  of  it,  the  inference  of  a  cause  from 
the  effect)  and  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  rest  on  that  consciousness  of 
exertion  of  self  as  a  cause.     Here  do  I  not  come  towards  the  root  of 
the  matter  ?  this  consciousness  of  force  exercised  is  the  very  basis  of 
all,  the  foundation  of  cause  and  effect,  even.     The  point  to  solve  is : 
why  this  special  relation  of  the  body  to  the  '  I ' — this  different  relation' 
of  my  own  body  and  all  the  rest  of  Nature  ? 
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With  regard  to  the  mental  life,  shall  I  not  trace  nutrition  and  func- 
tion as  changes  of  form  of  the  not ;  just  as  in  the  physical  ? 

Consciousness,  being  a  regard  to  and  thought  of  self,  is  certainly  not 
love,  not  happiness.     In  fact,  when  we  think  of  ourselves,  that  is  not 
loving,  not  being  happy.     Does  it  not  show  a.  failure  of  happiness,  if  a 
person  thinks,  '  Now  I  am  happy '?     It  strikes  me  as  true,  even  now, 
that  perfect  happiness  means  just  a  putting  aside  of  consciousness.     All 
physical  pleasure  seems  to  aim  at  this ;  but  this  is  only  transient,  only 
in  the  passing  from  consciousness  to  noSconsciousness.     I  do  not  mean 
the  absence  of  consciousness  as  in  sleep  ;  but  the  swallowing  it  up  in 
love.     Surely  pleasure  is  just  the  thinking  of  something  else  than  our- 
selves— when  we  think  of  it  (lovingly)  so  much  that  we  entirely  forget 
all  else,  especially  ourselves — then  we  are,  in  that  sense,  perfectly  hap- 
py.    But  to  us  now  such  a  state  never  lasts ;  it  passes  away,  and  con- 
sciousness returns ;  we  only  remember  that  we  were  happy.     But  con- 
ceive such  a  state  prolonged  indefinitely :  then  wd  be  no  consciousness, 
no  time  ;  such  is  eternity.     There  can  surely  be  no  time  where  there  13 
no  thought  of  self,  no  not-love. 

To  hold  a  wrong  opinion  of  physical  things  leads  to  physical  evil : — 
i.  e.,  matters  of  opinion  avail  for,  and  answer  to,  physical  things.     Of 
course  it  is  physical  for  physical,  formal  for  formal.      But  the  inference 
that  therefore  matters  of  opinion  will  affect  the  eternal  is  a  paralogism, 
the  argument  is  quite  the  other  way.     The  actual  condition  (or  as  we 
say,  'the  state  of  the  heart')  alone  corresponds  or  answers  to  that ;   as 
true  or  false  opinions  are  to  the  physical,  so  is  love  or  riot-love  to  the 
actual.     The  opinions  liave  no  effect  any  way — any  more  than  a  man's 
moral  state  has  on  his  physical  condition.     A  good   man,   thinking 
wrongly,  suffers  and  a  bad  man,  thinking  rightly,  profits,  irrespective 
of  their  characters.     As  character  has  no  influence  in  the  physical,  so 
opinion  has  none  in  the  eternal :  there  is  the  same  want  of  contact.   But 
doubtless  there  is  an  immense  indirect  influence  both  ways.     A  man's 
moral  character  influences  his  opinion,  and  thereby  his  physical  condi- 
tion ;  and  so  also  a  man's  opinions  may  influence  his  moral  state,  and 
thereby  the  eternal  in  respect  to  him.  But  this  is  altogether  indirectly. 
An  utterly  bad  man  may  have  very  right  opinions,  and  so  get  on  per- 
fectly well  in  the  physical  or  temporal ;  and  so  a  man  with  the  wrongest 
opinions  may  have  excellent  moral  Being,  and  so  succeed  perfectly  in 
the  eternal.     Wrong  opinions  about  God  may  cause  loss  and  suffering 
(temporal),  like  any  other  wrong  opinion.     The  '  not'  in  this  case  is  the 
not  distinguishing  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.     I  see  it  is  by  virtue 
of  this  sophism  in  great  part  that  religion  is  depraved  and  made  a  tem- 
poral thing.     People's  common  sense  prevents  them  thinking  any  other 
than  temporal  (sensational)  evil  can  come  from  wrong  opinion ;  so  they 
are  driven  into  a  sensational  idea  of  religion.     A  religion  in  wh  opinion 
has  any  part  (as  such)  must  be,  so  far,  temporal  or  sensational. 

It  has  not  been  clear  to  me  how  all  pleasures  cd  be  from  a  want,  or 
discomfort ;  because  at  first  they  are  quite  new  and  unconceived.  But  I 
see  now :  the  idea  of  eating  as  pleasurable  only  from  hunger,  applies  to 
all.  How  entirely  new  tastes  are  to  us  ;  also,  if  we  did  not  know  about 
eating,  hunger  wd  be  to  us  only  a  state  of  discomfort,  not  foretelling  to 
us  the  pleasure  of  eating.  So  with  all  pleasures.  That  all  are  preceded 
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by  a  want  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  the  instinct  wh  leads  to  the  procuring 
of  them.     It  must  have  been  a  musical  hunger  that  first  led  to  inventing 
music,  and  so  on.  And  that  the  arts  have  attained  to  so  great  perfection 
and  beauty  is  nothing  more  than  the  great  perfection  of  cookery  ;  it 
does  not  any  more  affect  the  question  of  whether  all  pleasure  be  not 
from  want.     And  no  doubt,  before  there  was  such  wonderful  advance, 
the  pleasure  from  these  sources  of  enjoyment  was  not  at  all  less.  Think 
e.  g.,  how  much  more  is  reported  of  the  early  music  than  we  find  it 
capable  of  effecting  now  ? 

The  absence  of  appetite  is  disease :  defective  wants  of  all  kinds  are 
such.  Physical  being,  and  well-being,  consists  in  abundant  wants. 
Also  with  regard  to  having  more  or  less  physical  good  :  I  think  we  mis- 
take in  thinking  that  the  less  possession  means  the  less  enjoyment.  If 
that  wh  is  possessed  be  all  that  is  known,  or  wanted,  it  appears  that  the 
pleasure  is  equal,  whether  the  possessed  be  itself  better  or  worse.  An 
infant,  e.  g.,  is  perfectly  happy  with  the  milk :  a  man,  with  every  con- 
ceivable luxury,  has  no  more,  nor  so  much  enjoyment ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  depravation  of  appetite  and  health  from  luxury.  Doubtless  people 
suffer  from  the  sight  and  wishing  for  things  they  have  not  got ;  but  this 
is  quite  different  from  the  rich  man  enjoying  more  than  the  poor  if  there 
were  no  comparison.  We  know  it  is  not  so ;  simplicity  is  the  greatest 
enjoyment.  So  that  this  development  of  material  good  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  for  increase  of  enjoyment  as  its  end  — enjoyment  is  not  increased. 
This  perpetually  increasing  want  is  a  means  to  quite  other  ends :  to  the 
understanding  and  interpreting  of  Nature  ;  that  by  investigating  her  as 
material  we  may  learn  that  the  fact  is  actual;  and  that  this  perpetual  get- 
ting, by  its  failure  and  intolerable  evils  wh  result  from  it,  may  redeem 
us  from  selfishness  and  teach  us  to  love.  These  two  are  corres- 
pondent ;  the  latter  is  the  actual,  of  wh  the  former  is  the  representation 
in  the  intellectual  or  formal.  So  one  sees  how  Bacon's  philosophy  an- 
swers to  the  'Fall.' 

'Sensation'  is :  that  wh  has  no  relation  to  good,  seeming  good.    There 
is  also  a  bearing  here  upon  the  moral.     Think  how  good  and  evil  are 
necessarily  only  formal ;  the  actual  cannot  be  good,  as  haying  no  relation 
to  evil.     It  must  have  been  an  ignorance  man  gained  by  eating,  a  placing 
himself  in  time,  among  the  '  forms.'     We  have  thought  coming  to  know 
good  and  evil  was  rising  to  moral  perception,  now  I  see  it  means  losing : 
that  is  in  some  sense ;  it  depends  on  what  Adam's  state  was.     Can  it 
be  that  it  was  such  as  we  attribute  to  the  animals  ?     Not  so ;  for  God 
communed  with  him,  and  commanded  him.     But  I  see  that  only  by 
our  intellect  are  animals  such  as  we  see  them  ;  there  are  no  '  things ' 
save  as  our  ideas ;  the  fact  of  Nature  is  actual,  is  Love.     So  the  name 
of  the  tree — '  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ' — and  the  dying  in  the  eating 
of  it,  are  the  same  thing.     And  here  is  a  new  connection  with  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy :  this  dying  is  truly  an  increase  of  knowledge  ;  here 
is  the  material  to  be  known,  and  wh  can  only  be  so  known.     So  this 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  man,  or  of  the  temporal,  seems  necessarily 
to  have  been  a  true  knowing :  there  was  something  not  known  and  no 
.otherwise  to  be  known.     Only  by  becoming  not -actual  could  man  know 
it ;  only  by  laying  aside  that  wh  answers  to  a  priori  conceptions  (wh  in 
truth  is  a  self-sacrifice,  giving  up  our  ideal  for  God's)  could  the  redemp- 
tion, the  the  true  knowledge,  that  of  Love,  be:  by  laying  aside  self  as- 
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sertion,  self  righteousness,  becoming  merely  passive  and  inert,  i.  e.  pas- 
sional, self-indulgent.     Now  how  was  man  tempted  by  the  Devil  ? 

Is  pain  the  thinking  that  evil,  wh  has  no  relation  to  evil  ?  Is  not 
pain  merely  negation  of  pleasure,  of  that  wh  seems  good  ?  or  is  pleasure 
from  pain  ?  Is  it  not  thus :  that  seems  evil  to  us  wh  has  no  relation  to 
evil,  and  necessarily  that  wh  has  no  relation  to  good  seems  good  to  us, 
because  it  is  a  relief  from  this  seeming  evil.  I  think  I  can  trace  better, 
how,  from  death,  shd  come  that  seeming  evil  to  us  wh  is  not  truly  evil, 
than  the  converse.  From  the  'not,'  the  death,  or  ignorance,  the  appear- 
ance of  evil  must  arise.  So  one  sees  how  pain  is  the  idea  of  the  phy- 
sical— darkness,  or  not-light.  Man,  falling,  is  haunted  by  spectres,  as 
it  were  [imaginary  evils  are  none  the  less  painful].  If  pleasure  (and 
pain)  arise  from  the  Fall,  it  could  not  have  been  desire  for  pleasure  wh 
caused  it,  not  self-indulgence,  in  our  sense.  It  was  desire  for  know- 
ledge. Even  as  at  Bacon's  time  it  was  not  desire  of  pleasure,  but  of 
knowledge. 

Those  physical  things  wh  we  perceive  as  evil  are  not  evil  in  them- 
selves, but  only  relatively  to  us.     The  fact  is  love,  i.  e.  self-sacrifice, 
wh,  by  our  own  '  not '  is  to  us  evil,  or  being  sacrificed.     So  we  are  sens- 
ational, or  we  perceive  as  good  that  wh  has  no  relation  to  good,  viz.  the 
avoidance  of  being  sacrificed.     Even  the  various  instincts  may  surely 
be  here  :  they  each  mean  the  endeavour  to  avoid  being  sacrificed  in  each 
form  or  particular.     This  is  just  what  I  want  to  know  :  why  such  plea- 
sures, such  sensations,  sight,  hearing,  &c.     I  conceive  these  will  be 
found  to  answer  to  the  things.     Why  mountains,  trees,  animals,  &c.  ? 

By  the  inertia,  good  becomes  evil  to  us,  i.  e.  becomes  being  sacrificed, 
wh  we  necessarily  seek  to  avoid  [and  see  too  how  this  necessarily  fails.] 
Now  the  only  true  remedy  for  the  evil  is  Love,  wh  makes  the  sacrifice 
telf  sacrifice,  or  happiness — makes  man  one  with  Nature,  as  sacrificing 
.self.     Uow  he  is  apposed  to  it :  while  [God  and]  Nature  sacrifice  self, 
man  does  not,  but  endeavours  to  avoid  being  sacrificed.     Hence  man's 
attitude  to  Nature,  his  personality,  &c.     So  he  seems  to  act.    So  too  he 
sees  Nature  as  being  passively  sacrificed  :  he  sees  in  Nature  what  wd 
be,  in  him,  being  sacrificed  without  effort  to  avoid  it ;  and  so  necessarily 
supposes  her  dead,  wanting  in  that  wh  he  has :  not  seeing  that  the  fact 
of  Nature  is  that  wh  is  impossible  to  him,  viz.  self-sacrifice,  wh  would 
wholly  explain  what  he  sees,  without  those  hypotheses  wh  he  is  obliged 
to  invent  on  the  supposition  of  external  inertia.     Because  it  would  be 
pain  to  him,  he  cannot  see  that  it  is  no  pain  to  Nature  thus  to  be  (i.  e. 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  merely  dead  inert  matter).    He  cannot, 
till  Christ  reveals  it,  understand  how  love  makes  all  that  very  being  sa- 
crificed perfect  happiness  ;  how  this  effort  to  avoid  comes  only  from  a 
'not.' 

Think  now  how  the  'effort  to  avoid,' — these  passions  of  men — are  all 
'  passion  in  least  resistance,'  all  included  in  the  love  :  surely  the  passions 
of  animals  shd  teach  us  that.     It  is  interesting  how  we  see  in  them 
what  appears  like  the  result  of  inertia  such  as  our  own  ;  and  yet  we 
know  there  is  a  difference,  even  in  the  phna.     I  must  get  to  see  how 
passions  in  animals  are  part  of  the  self-sacrifice  :  only  then  shall  I  un- 
derstand aright  our  passions. 

All  evil  is  to  us  by  our  not-loving  ;  and  so  all  pleasure.      But  how 
can  this  be  by  the  Fall  ?  for  the  defect  in  Adam  seems  to  have  been  a 
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not-love.     And  indeed  must  not  Adam  have  been  sensational  in  some 
way,  or  else  how  could  he  have  been  tempted  ?  He  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  a  want.     Is  it  not  the  material  that  arises  from  the  Fall  ?  not 
wholly  the  sensational  ?  and  this  in  order  to  supply  that  love,  that 
'  knowing,'  from  the  want  of  wh  it  arose.  Even  as  the  inductive  science 
exists  to  supply  that  '  knowledge  '  from  want  of  wh  it  arose. 

With  regard  to  man  naturally  truly  loving,  in  that  sense  of  entire 
self-sacrifice— without  stipulating  that  the  loss  (of  life,  e.  g.)  shall  not 
be  a  true  loss — there  is  a  wonderful  beauty  in  this  :  that  even  those 
very  passions  wh  constitute  self-indulgence  do  truly  mean  this.     They 
are  the  giving  ourself  to  another  (object)  without  regard  to  anything 
but  the  object  itself,  or  to  any  future  other  interest.  They  must  be  seen 
so,  in  order  to  be  done  justice  to  or  comprehended.      They  are  truly 
love  of  God  ;  but  are  evil  because  of  our  '  ignorance.'     In  them  is  il- 
lustration, only  subjective,  not  truly  objective  (a  priori  instead  of  in- 
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makes  it  passion  instead  of  true  love.  This  must  be  the  key  to  pleasure: 
it  is  a  '  form  '  of  happiness,  an  illusion  wh  we  put  for  it.     As  love  is 
happiness,  so  passion  is  pleasure ;  the  one  is  in  relation  to  the  actual ; 
the  other  is  similarly  related  to  the  form. 

Since  we  by  our  ignorance  put  the  '  I '  for  the  true  Being,  we  neces- 
sarily think  that  wh  affects  it  good  or  evil,  while  it  is  not  truly  so  j  i.e. 
we  are  sensational.      Being  sensational  is  this  very  thing :  it  comes 
from  that  consciousness  wh  is  from  the  not-love,  or  rather  from  the 
death  wh  results  from  the  not-love  or  ignorance.    Death  is  incurred,  for 
knowledge,  by  the  ignorant.  So  the  ancient  philosophy  was  ignorant;  and 
feeling  itself  so,  (in  Bacon)  it  incurred  (rational)  death,  gave  up  its 
common  sense,  its  power  of  judging,  its  perception  that  the   'real'  is 
merely  a  succession  of  forms,  in  order  to  know.  Think  how  the  abstract 
is  a  re-presentation  of  the  actual,  but  with  the  Being  left  out  [it  is  not 
in  time,  &c.]     So  Adam  was  such  an  abstract  representation  of  the 
'  actual ;'  the  '  image  of  Him  that  was  to  come.'     The  condition  of 
Eden  I  suppose  must  have  lasted  just  till  Adam  found  out  that  he  did 
not  know — became  like  the  old  philosophy  before  Bacon.    Then  he  in- 
curred 'actual'  death,  inertia,  selfishness,  to  know.     The  fruit  was  good 
for  food,  and  to  make  them  wise — the  two  advantages  of  the  material 
philosophy — but  the  penalty  or  price  is  '  death.'    So  one  sees  in  phil- 
osophy why  Adam  ate  the  fruit :  it  was  to   know.     Is  the  woman  re- 
presented by  the  arts — beauty — which  truly  led  philosophy  to  become 
thin  gal  ? 

I  see  that  so  far  from  Adam  being  spiritual,  his  not  being  so  was  the 
source  of  all  that  has  ensued.     He  was  '  of  the  earth  earthy.'     And  so 
was  the  Greek  philosophy.     In  each  case  the  fall  was  for  sake  of  be- 
coming spiritual.     Must  I  see  the  especial  subjectiveness  of  Adam  ? 
He  is  represented  by  that  wh  is  an  image  of  the  spiritual  indeed — viz., 
the  abstract — but  which  is  not  directly  from  the  spiritual,  but  from  it 
through  the  '  thingal.'     [Elohim  made  him ;  Jehovah  is  to  be  in  him.] 
80  in  the  fallen  state  man  has  a  wider,  nearer  relation  to  the  true  uni- 
verse ;  even  as  he  has  in  the  thingal  than  in  the  abstract  science.     For 
though  in  the  thingal  he  is  wrongly  related  to  it  at  first,  yet  he  it  re- 
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lated,  and  this  becomes  right  afterwards.      These  passions  of  ours  are 
the  actual,  though  not  in  respect  to  us. 

Surely  the  bodily  life  is  a  state  of  inertia,  force-absorbing,  not  force- 
producing,  a  state  of  coercion ;  and  such  is  the  fallen  state,  a  state  of 
coercion  of  the  rational,  coercion  of  the  actual.     When  the  limit  is 
reached,  these  re-assert  themselves,  and  the  function  is  effected.      The 
rational  or  actual,  wh  are  coerced  in  this  intellectual  and  moral  nutri- 
tion, represent  the  coerced  forces  in  a  living  body.  Think  of  the  organ- 
ization from  their  coercion :  this  is  the  slavery  of  man  ;  he  is  the  slave 
of  sin,  acted  passively  through  by  passions.     This  is  morally  the  mo- 
tion in  least  resistance  by  wh  the  organization  is  effected. 

This  very  idea  suggests  the  thought  of  God  as  intellectual.     Does  not 
God  know  and  see  thus,  as  we  know  and  see  in  lower  degree  ?  It  seems 
hard  to  say  not.     But  because  this  is  great  for  us  is  it  therefore  great 
enough  for  God  ?     "We  may  be  sure  it  is  very  little  and  trivial  from  the 
mere  fact  of  our  being  able  to  see  it.     So  the  idolater — to  him  seeing, 
or  hearing,  or  the  pleasure  of  eating  seems  wonderfully  great ;  he  can- 
not conceive  anything  greater  ;  shall  he  deny  it  to  his  God  ?     He  can- 
not see  that  God  more  truly  is  because  he  has  not  senses.       It  is  rather 
a  trial  to  our  feelings  that  we  may  not  attribute  to  God  the  highest  we 
can  '  conceive.'    We  may  the  highest  we  can  know ;  true  love,  that  is 
God  in  us ;  but  this  is  a  trial  all  our  forefathers  have  had.     And  to 
many  it  must  have  come  in  a  much  harder  form  than  to  us.     It  must 
be  a  harder  task  first  to  give  up  bodiliness  as  belonging  to  God,  than  to 
give  up  intellect.     And  think  what  helps  we  have.     Think  of  Christ, 
with  heart,  and  head,  and  hands,  and  senses  like  our  own.     If  (as  we 
naturally  feel)  it  is  disappointing  to  think  that  God  does  not  know  as 
we  do,  that  he  cannot  sympathize  in  our  pleasure  in  the  contemplating 
of  His  works,  then  think  :  how,  if  God  has   not   senses,  can   He  sym- 
pathize with  our  pleasure  in  seeing  the  beauty,  still  more  with  our 
sufferings  wherein  we  need  so  much  His  comfort.      If  we  must  have 
this  sympathy,  let  us  look  to  Christ.    He  suffered,  became  intellectual 
and  bodily,  that  He  might  sympathize  with  intellectual  pleasures  as 
with  bodily  sufferings.  And  let  us  not  pervert  and  destroy  our  thought 
of  God  by  thinking  that  we  can  rise,  as  we  are  now,  by  intellect  to 
know  this  true  Being.      For  did  He  not  become  man  for  us,  for  this 
very  reason  partly  :  to  save  us  from  dragging  down  Himself  to  our  own 
level,  to  give  us  a  human  heart  to  share  with  us,  that  we  might  know 
that  He  was  greater  than  our  heart,  or  head ;  that  we  might  know  that 
He  is  love,  might  rise  above  sensation,   above   thought,   into   actual 
life. 

As  the  material   is  so  little,  so  surely  the  sensational  will  be  found. 
To  us  now  it  appears  to  be  a  great  deal;  we  are  deluded  by  it  as  by  the 
material.     It  depends  on  us,  is  subjective.  Every  man  thinks  all  trials 
light  in  comparison  to  his  own.     Does  it  not  mean  that   all  trials  in 
truth  are  light,  that  we  cannot  rightly  see  because  passion  blinded  ? 
We  see  passion  blinds  men :  should  it  be  hard  to  see  that  our  '  passion  ' 
blinds  us  about  nature  ? 

The  illustration  of  a  phantom  is  good.     A  phantom  affects  us  by 
•virtue  of  our  connecting  it  with  other  Being,  of  its  suggesting  to  us  a 
fact  to  wh  we  are  related.  We  ascribe  to  it  (to  a  subjective  result  from 
disease)  attributes   wh  belong  to  the  '  fact,'  and  without  wh  it  were 
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nothing  to  us.  So  this  material  is  a  phantom ;  but  it  affects  us  so,  be- 
cause it  represents  to  us  the  actual.  It  is  the  actual  that  truly  affects 
us  ;  the  material  affects  us  only  because  the  actual  is  seen  as  it  were  in 
it,  but  in  perverted  forms,  producing  discomfort  and  suffering  instead 
of  happiness,  and  so  passion  (wh  answers  to  the  terror,  the  necessity  of 
escaping,  in  the  child  who  sees  a  phantom). 

All  nutrition  is,  like  error,  from  '  Being  '  by  a  '  not.'     It  is  Being 
giving  itself  to  not-being,  and  all  has  relation  to  the  function  that  is  to 
be.     The    appearance  of  its  being  from  a  'not'  is  because   we  see  it  as 
before  the  function.      It  is  because  we  put  the  form  that  is  in  time  for 
the  fact,  that  we  have  to  entertain  this  conception  of  not-being. 

Think  of  the  two-fold  meaning  of  '  end,'  as  design  .or  object  sought, 
or  '  future  ;'  and  as  ceasing  or  not  being.      That  Being  alone  has  no 
'  end,'  cannot  come  to  an  end,  wh  excludes  all  '  ends,'  is  for  and  in  it- 
self, is  absolute.     It  has  no  beginning,  i.  e.  no  passive  source  ;  it  is  not 
inert ;  having  life  in  itself.     It  cannot  end,  because  it  does  not  exist 
for  any  '  end,'  it  has  no  relation  to  end,  so  no  end  can  come  to  it.     Ob- 
serve :  if  we  loved  God  for  any  '  end,'  as,  e.g.,  for  the  delight  of  living, 
for  the  sake  of  His  loving  us,  there  must  be  an  'end'  to  that.     The  con- 
scious, the  personal,  necessarily  has  an  '  end.' 

Then  only  we  see  the  true  beauty,  and  good,  when  we  can  see  all 
that  we  call  ugly  and  evil  as  such.     That  only  is  or  can  be  the  true 
beauty  wh  is  not  by  the  contrary.     The  idea  of  the  earth,  as  physical, 
is  not  that  of  beauty,  but  the  contrary  rather.     Even  as  it  is  not  that 
of  happiness  but  of  suffering,  and  only  so  possibly  comes  enjoyment. 
So  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  comes  only  by  means  of  the  ugly  ;  it  means 
escape  from  the  ugly  ;  as  pleasure  is  escape  from  uneasiness.     This  it 
is  to  know  good   and  evil,  to  be  sensational,  to  be  enjoying.     Pleasure 
and    pain,    of    whatever  kinds,    necessarily   imply    the    negation. 
No  doubt  we  like  it ;  but  that  proves  nothing.     Is  it  good,  is  it  right, 
is  it  truly  well  ?      This  is  the  thing  to  remember  :  that  all  this  enjoy- 
ment, pleasure,  getting,  comes  from  death  ;  is  not  man's  true  Being, 
but  is  from  his  deadness  and  inertia ;  it  is  thus  that  the  '  I,'  the  self,  is 
at  all.      True  Being  is  not  in  enjoying,  in  getting,  but  in  giving.     We 
like  the  getting ;  but  this  is  our  death.      It  is  just  this  we  have  to  find 
out.     It  is  most  true  we  do  like  enjoying  ;  and  it  is  no  use,  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  strive  to  make  it  otherwise ;  but  that  is  because  of  the 
death  and  not  the  life.     Everything  depends  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
this ;  all  our  thoughts  are  perverted,  and  our  religion  especially,  be- 
cause we  invert  this,  and  think  enjoying  is  life,  is  that  in  wh  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  are  seen.     It  is  exactly  putting  darkness  for 
light.      If  we  believe  the  Bible  when  it  says  that  man  is  dead  we  can 
understand  that  there  must  be  this  utter  perversion  of  our  conceptions; 
it  is  just  what  'death'  must  mean.    It  should  not  be  a  difficulty  to  a 
believer  to  receive  the  doctrine  that  that  wh  we  like  and  think  good  is 
the  very  opposite.     If  'death'  has  a  meaning,  what  should  it  mean 
but  this  very  thing  :  that  we  like  'enjoyment,'  i.  e.  do  not  love — that 
'we'  are  a  negation  ? 

Surely  I  come  again  to  showing  the  beauty  of  the  ugly.    This  is  to  be 
done  by  showing  it  as  actual — as  giving,  not  getting — such  beauty  as 
Christ  has  upon  the  cross.     Why  is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  beauti- 
ful ? — Now  can  this  be  done  by  art  ?     So  instinct  is  to  be  seen  beaqti- 
ful   by    being    seen    as    self-sacrifice;    not    as    devouring   and    be- 
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ing  sacrificed.     So  sin  too,  when  it  is  seen  aright.       Sin,  in  relation  to 
us,  is  self-seeking,  is  hateful ;  but  that  is  in  relation  to  the  negation. 
Seen  from  the  '  actual '  point  of  view,  it  too  can  be  seen  as  love  ;  not 
as  grasping,  but  as  sacrificing.      We  perceive  it  otherwise,  and  it  is 
otherwise  to  us  ;  just  as  we  perceive  nature  as  inert. 

Here  too  is  the  reason  of  that  evil  meaning  wh  clings,  in  spite  of  all 
we  can  do,  to  the  word  '  nature.'     Nature  is  evil ;  i.  e.  it  is  from  the 
negation — not  the  fact  of  it,  but  as  we  see  it.     Here  theism  fails  ;  as- 
suming that  this  physical  sensational  existence  of  ours  is  the  normal 
existence  of  man  ;  not  taking  into  account  that  we  like  what  is  evil 
(not  as  such,  but  as  pleasure),  thinking  that  to  be  good  wh  is  not  good 
— i.e.  that  we  are  sensational.     This  theology  will  not  do  for  the  dead; 
it  is  not  mere  development  of  our  nature  as  it  is  that  will  suffice  ;  there 
must  be  something  added ;  i.  e.  the  removal  of  a  negation.     The  only 
possible  adding  (receiving  or  getting)  must  be  the  removal  of  a  nega- 
tion or  defect;  there  only  can  be  adding  where  there  is  a  '  not.'     To  us 
it  does  it  not  seem  so  :  we  put  darkness  for  light.     To  us  it  seems  that 
our  Being  consists  in  our  capacity  for  '  getting.'     This  is  the  one  error: 
we  do  not  see  that  this  is  necessarily  negation ;  or   rather,  being  dead, 
we  do  not  feel  it.     Indeed  this  negation  is  the  'I ;'  it  is  not  negation  in 
respect  to  '  us  ;'  this  '  I '  is  the  negation  ;  this  self  is  the  'not'  whereby 
getting  is  possible.     This  being  conscious,  wh  is  the  being  '  I,'  is  the 
same  thing  as  putting  the  negation  for  fact.     Here  is  a  unification  ;  for 
thus  when  I  say  :  our  one  error  is  the  putting  the  negation  for  the 
fact,  I  say  virtually  that  it  is  our  being  '  I '  (conscious  or  sensational); 
wh,  I  have  seen,  is  the  deadness. 

We  think  the  condition  of  enjoying  is  happiness  ;  whereas  it  merely 
means  want  and  pain.     "When  we  have  the  true  Being  in  us,  we  give, 
we  do  not  want.     We  are  not  '  personal,'  we  might  say  ;  the  'I '  is  sac- 
rificed or  destroyed,  as  a  negation,  by  Being.    But  perhaps  I  should  not 
use  the  word '  personal '  altogether  so  ;  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  term 
wh  demands  thought.  For  we  use  the  word  in  a  good'actual'sense  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  go  against  instinct  and 
therefore  truth  in  opposing  it.     By  '  personal '  do  we  not  mean  em- 
phatically giving  as  opposed  to  mere  selfishness  (like  'virtue,'  manhood)? 
The  'actual,'  in  time,  is  personal.     Yet  there  is  a  two-fold  meaning ; 
as  in  '  nature'  and  almost  all  words.    Is  it  because  they  go  down  deeper 
than  our  thoughts  ?     Heaven  is  not  personal,  even  as  it  is  not  self-sac- 
rifice; but  self-sacrifice  is  not  therefore  to  be  held  as  evil  or  negation  ; 
it  is  the  sole  good,  appearing  thus  by  relation.     So  personality  is  the 
sole  good,  only  from  an  imperfect  point  of  view. 

To  attempt  to  undersand  or  conceive  that  wh  is,  to  think  rightly  at 
all  respecting  the  fact  of  the  universe,  the  nature,  condition,  history, 
&c.,  of  man — in  a  word,  on  any  'actual'  question,  anything  beyond  the 
relations  of  percepts  and  concepts — it  is  necessary  to  lay  as  foundation 
a  recognition  of  the  negation  in  respect  to  man.     Kot  to  do  this  is  as 
if,  in  considering  the  intellectual  being  and  history  of  man,  one  should 
omit  to  remember  that  man  starts  from  (intellectual)  ignorance.     That 
man  (capable  of  knowing)  does  not  know  and  learns  to  know,  is  the 
clue  to  all  his  intellectual  history.     Suppose  we  tried  to  make  out  the 
history  of  astronomy,  ignoring  man's  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  his  con- 
sequent necessity  of  putting  percepts  for  facts.  Just  so,  one  is  utterly 
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misled  if  we  do  not  remember  that  man  (capable  of  true  Being)  is  not, 
and  is  being  made  to  be. — That  this  absence  of  true  Being  necessitates 
his  putting  sensational  for   actual,  i.  e.  renders  him  passional,  places 
him  in  a  world  to  him  material — that  all  this  is  for  the  sake  of,  and  as 
means  to,  his  having  true  Being,  and  ceasing  to  be  sensational. 

We  may  say  the  one  great  error  is  the  thinking  as  if  something  were 
added  to,  or  besides  God.  But  Pantheism  on  the  other  hand  attributes 
Being  or  Divinity  to  the  negation,  sees  God  as  '  made  up.'  If  that  wh 
thinks,  the  '  I,'  that  wh  occupies  space  and  so  on,  truly  is,  then  all  that 
is.  true  of  these  is  true  of  God.  Then  God  is  a  Becoming ;  He  becomes 
conscious, grows  wiser,&c.This  ought  to  be,to  those  who  put  God  in  time. 

Man  is  responsible,  is  punished  or  rewarded,  for  this  reason  :  that  he 
does  as  he  likes.     The  very  thing  that  shows  his  deadness  is  that  which 
constitutes  his  responsibility.     Because  he  is  determined  by  circum- 
stances, he  is  punished,  &c.     [It  were  absurd  to  punish  or  reward  a 
thing  not  determined  by  circumstances].  Treating  man  by  punishments, 
he  is  treated  as  inert :  so  they  fail.       The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
treating  him  as  actual,  as  Nature,  not  determined  by  circumstances ;  so 
this  only  can  succeed.     So  long  as  you  treat  a  man  as  a  slave  he  will  be 
a  slave ;  you  cannot  make  him  fit  for  freedom  so.     If  you  would  give 
him  the  heart  of  a  freeman,  treat  him  as  such.     What  is  wanted  is  to 
make  him  not  do  as  he  likes,  not  be  determined  by  circumstances,  but 
act,  i.  e.  love.     The  course  to  take  is  God's  course.     It  is  our  death 
makes  us  treat  men  with  rewards  and  punishments,  just  as  it  is  that 
makes  us  think  God  does  so.     Punishment  goes  on  the  basis  that  man 
is  determined  by  circumstances :  clearly  it  can  make  no  true  difference 
whether  a  man  is  influenced  by  present  or  future  pleasure.     In  truth, 
all  doing  as  we  like  must  be  by  regard  to  the  future ;  and  whether  a 
moment  futare  or  a  life  time  is  but  little  odds.— But  we  must  consider 
here  the  good  that  does  result  from  punitive  restraints  on  men  and  child- 
ren, giving  them  self-control,  and  fitting  them  to  become,  much  more 
easily,  truly  actual.     Was  this  the  part  of  the  former  dispensations  ? 
The  Gospel  comes  with  the  message :  No  more  threatening  of  punish- 
ment ;  this  is  the  damnation,  from  this  you  are  to  be  redeemed  by  love  ; 
if  you  can  bear  to  sin,  sin ;  there  is  no  worse  in  store  ;  but  Christ  will 
save  you  from  this  fire  if  you  will  believe  in  Him.     So  the  old  Test- 
ament had  prepared  the  way  by  teaching  men  to  look  on  this  life  as  the 
scene  of  God's  moral  dealings  with  men.     The  necessary  failure  of  all 
punitive  dispensations  [human]  is  that  they  are  anticipations.     Now  in 
this  view  of  punishment  (as  one  among  anticipations),  I  should  have  a 
truer  and  fuller  view  of  anticipation  altogether. 

Our  seeing  man  do  as  he  likes,  or  arbitrarily,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  an  un- 
conscious perception  of  the  violation  of  a  law  answering  to  least  resist- 
ance ;  like  our  perception  of  ugliness  ?    We,  seeking  in  anything  for 
that  law,  see  ugliness  where  it  is  not  fulfilled  :  so  we  see  sin  in  man, 
but  in  each  case  it  is  from  our  point  of  view.     The  law  is  truly  and 
perfectly  fulfilled,  but  not  in  that  particular  thing  regarded  in  itself. 
Deformity,  then,  shd  be  from  some  negation  in  respect  to  that  which  is 
deformed.     This  negation  it  is  of  which  we  perceive  the  results  as  evil, 
ugliness,  sin.     There  may  be  negation  in  respect  to  any  fact  or  Being, 
even  God.     This  is  involved  in  Love  ;  this  is  creation.    Here  is  a  key  : 
not-being  in  respect  to  God  means  love.     Every  relative  not-being  mean* 
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only  a  change  of  form — equally  Being,  but  a  new  relation.     And  love 
involves  and  is  this — so  it  is  that  God  is  Love. 

Our  perception  of  man  as  doing  as  he  likes,is  his  not  always  doing  the 
same  thing.     To  account  for  the  always  doing  the  same  thing  in  Nature, 
we  have  invented  that  chimera  of  passive  physical  necessity.   When  we 
get  right,  when  we  recover  our  true  life,  then  we  too  always  do  the 
same  thing.     We  feel  that  our  not  doing  always  the  same  thing  is  our 
wrongness  :  so  when  we  get  right  in  this  respect  we  are  the  same  as 
Nature.     'But,'  we  say,  'not  passive.'    Certainly  not ;  there  is  no  pas- 
sive thing,  save  in  our  perception,  that  is,  hy  our  ignorance      Our  in- 
vention of  it  perplexes  us,  for  we  think  that  we  are  above  Nature,  and 
cannot  imagine  losing  our  arbitrariness  without  becoming  passive..  This 
is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  heaven  of  perfect  love,  not  conscious. 
Deliverance  from  consciousness  or  self-regard  seems  to  us  like  sinking 
to  a  thing. 

I  feel  Nature  as  being  holy  action  in  time,  and  right.     Is  it  so  ?  or  is 
it  redeemed  and  eternal,  not  in  time  ?     Right  action,  conscious  duty, 
seems  so  excellent ;  yet  is  it  only  excellent  so  far  as  it  is  love  ;  and  the 
perfection  of  love  is  no  more  conscious  '  duty.'     There  can  be  no  duty 
save  from  not-love.     I  think  our  clinging  to  the  idea  of  duty  or  right- 
ness  in  Nature  is  a  putting  shadow  for  fact,  like  our  clinging  to  con- 
sciousness. There  can  be  no  duty  without  consciousness,  and  as  we  ne- 
cessarily suppose,  evil  or  inertia  too.     I  think  it  is  better  to  see  Nature 
not  as  duty — as  holy  action  in  time — but  as  love  or  eternal.    We  cannot 
have  the  holiness  in  time,  without  unholiness ;  and  surely  our  unholi- 
ness  is  enough :  no  more  is  necessary  for  the  phna.     And  this  view  of 
Nature  as  love  or  eternal,  and  not  as  right  action  in  time,  is  the  most 
intellectually  consistent. — So  too  one  sees  how  this  idea  of  duty  is  so 
harsh  and  repulsive  to  us,  good  and  lovely  as  it  is.     It  is  love  ichich  ex- 
cludes duty  that  we  want :  yes,  the  not  paid  is  in  the  due.    We  want  no 
law.     Duty  is  only  by  negation  ;  '  good  '  is  only  by  evil.     No,  we  will 
have  no  duty  in  Nature :  it  is  a  good  instinct  wh  excludes  it  and  con- 
sciousness ;  only   it   has   put   passive   necessity   in    place    of   Love. 
[In  all  these  subjects  our  thoughts  are  rendered  much  simpler  by  using 
'  self  as  a  prefix  ;  e.  g.,  self-goodness.] 

Note,  in  respect  to  our  dealing  with  men  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, or  as  determined  by  circumstances,  we  apply  circumstances  to 
determine  action.     So  we  do  in  respect  to  Nature :  we  apply  circum- 
stances to  determine  action.     But  see  the  difference  ;  in  Nature,  the 
form  only  of  the  action  is  determined  by  the  circumstances  we  apply ; 
in  man,  the  action  itself.     That  is  to  say,  man's  action  is  not-action,  is 
determined  by  circumstances  ;  i.  e.  is  necessarily  the  form.  The  'action' 
in  man  answers  to  the  '  form  '  in  Nature.       So  when  man's  actions  aro 
thus  altered  by  rewards  and  punishments,  the  true  actions  remain  just 
the  same  ;  nothing  is  altered  but  a.  form. — Yet  now  think  of  the  feeling 
of  approbation  and  disapprobation  connected  with  rewards  aud  punish- 
ments— the  pain  or  evil  of  the  latter.     What  does  it  mean  ?  surely  it 
implies  in  some  way  the  negation  that  is  in  man.     It  implies  surely 
that  man  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  ;  it  is  a  contra- 
diction to  his  true  Being.     Why  is  punishment  felt  as  evil,  and  only  so 
avails  ?     What  is  the  sense  of  Justice  ?     [Does  not  the  idea  of  reward 
come  out  of  that  of  punishment,  as  pleasure  from  pain,  &c,  ?]     Inas- 
much as  man  does  as  he  likes,  the  circumstances  to  determine  him  must 
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have  reference  to  his  liking.     All  this  belongs  to  the  '  induction  of  the 
actual.' 

Is  not  the  doing  right  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as  apart  from  love,  still 
only  a  form  of  the  death  ?     Was  not  such  as  this  Adam's  state  ?  so  it 
wd  have  been  no  good  for  him  to  have  continued  '  innocent ' ;  there  was 
DO  life,  no  love,  in  that.     His  fall  was  needful  that  he  might  love ;  he 
was  no  worse  fallen  than  unfallen :  he  fell  that  he  might  love.     This 
suggests  to  me  about  this  race  of  men  being  a  nutrition,  thro'  the  nega- 
tion.    Do  I  not  see  better  how  it  comes  to  be,  as  it  were,   so  much  ? 
Adam  was  not  many,  not  meant  to  multiply  ?     So  the  true  man  or  hu- 
manity may  not  be  not  so  much  as  appears  in  this  race  of  men.     This 
is  the  idea  in  the  doctrine  that  only  part  of  the  race  of  men  are  to  be 
saved ;  manifestly  there  is  much  in  it  wh  is  evil,  must  be  destroyed. 
Yet  this  is  not  a  destruction  but  a  creating.    Still  one  sees  the  instinct : 
many  men  are  not  to  be  saved ;  man  lives,  as  physical,  until  humanity 
be  saved.     One  sees  thus  the  relation  of  the  human  race  to  the  actual. 
All  this  physical  Being  is  a  phn  resulting  from  a  spiritual  fact.     Why 
and  how  each  person  is  born  is  truly  .a  spiritual  fact,  tho'  seen  by  us  as 
material  necessity.       So  do  we  see  how  the  souls  come  to  the  bodies  ? 
There  is   an  unity  here  between  the  first  becoming  physical  of  man 
by  Adam's  fall  and  the  continuance  or  propagation  of  the  the  physical 
race.     So  too,  seeing  how  this  bodily  life  of  man  is  truly  actual,  have 
we  not  a  starting  point  to  see  the  actuality  of  all  Nature  ?  for  the  bodily 
humanity  is  clearly  a  part  of  Nature,  is  that  with  reference  to  wh,  as 
bodily,  all  Nature  exists.     If  we  can  see  one  part,  (especially  man)  we 
see  the  whole. 

I  have  seen  how  error  answers  to  sin  :  error  is  the  necessary  thought 
thro'  ignorance-     There  being  the  ignorance,  right  thought  (i.e.  thought 
in  least  resistance,  good  logic)  necessarily  results  in  that  error.     That 
ignorance  existing,  the  perfect  mental  Being  could  be  none  other  than 
such  error.     Viewed  in  relation  to  the  individual  whose  right  state  it  is 
to  know,  it  is  error  and  evil ;  but  in  itself  it  is  part  of  thought  in  least 
resistance,  it  is  all  right.  And  not  to  have  the  error,  there  being  the  ig- 
norance, wd  be  bad  thinking,  and  render  it  impossible  to  remove  ignor- 
ance.    Now  just  so  is  sin.     The  negation  in  respect  to  man  being  seen 
as  right,  all  is  seen.     Not  that  sin  is  not  actual  wrong  and  truly  evil ; 
but  the  Tightness  of  the  evil,  its  end,  reason,  necessity ;  and  how  Love 
is  all.     Observe  :  the  nutrition  in  every  case  is  right,  but  it  exists  only 
for  function,  and  failing  of  this,  it  would  fail  altogether.     So  of  sin : 
subserving  the  function  of  redemption  it  is  right ;  but  failing  of  this  it 
is  absolute  evil. 

I  begin  to  think  that  the  proper  view  respecting  animals  may  be,  not 
that  they  are  not  conscious,but  that  they  are  moral.  The  logical  reason- 
ing, leading  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  shows  the  premiss  wrong  [i.  e.  that 
animals  are  not  moral].     This  is  the  good  of  logic  :  starting  from  the 
necessarily  deficient  premiss,  it  runs  to  error :  so  the  nutrition  wh  per- 
fects the  premiss.     Does  not  logic  in  this  sense  answer  to  the  passion, 
wh  runs  to  sin  and  so  supplies,  thro'  the  nutrition,  the  defect.     Thus 
logic  and  error  agree  with  passion  and  sin.     Think  also,  as  sin  is  neces- 
sarily from  passion,  so  is  error  from  logic.     Thus  talent,  by  logic,  ne- 
cessarily produces  nutrition. 

I  see  into  what  importance  this  question  of  self,  of  consciousnese, 
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rises.     It  is  the  turning  point  of  theology  ;  it  is  just  the  question  be- 
tween man  and  the  Bible  :  whether  man  be  dead  or  alive.     What  is 
this  self,  this  free-will  ?     I  repeat  it  is  negation,  shadow,  the  only  in- 
ertia, not-love.     All  Being  must  be  Love  ;  all  action,  giving ;  all  neg- 
ation must  be  not-love,  self;  all  damnation,  selfishness,  or  passion  or 
sin.     So  I  find  sinfulness  to  be  true  damnation ;  not  self-assertion  (a 
positive  fact)  but  an  absence.     The  /  is  the  death,  the  plague,  of  man. 

Is  it  not  simple  to  conceive  a  part  of  Nature — unconscious  and  per- 
fectly fulfilling  its  purpose — becoming  conscious,  i.  e.  sensational ;  and 
coming  to  have  a  necessary  regard  to  self.     This  wd  be  dis-ease.     From 
this  of  course  wd  come  likings ;  therefore  desires,  doing  as  it  likes,  a 
constant  effort  to  get  pleasure  :  but  this  could  not  be  a  restoration,  be- 
cause the  normal  state  is  the  absence  of  this  liking,  the  not-regard  to 
self.     The  more  the  liking  is  gratified  the  farther  from  health.     So 
comes  the  necessity  for  external  cure,  for  some  means  to  restore  the 
state  of  not-consciousness ;  the  removal  of  the  dis-ease.     This  cannot 
come  from  self  because  the  liking  is  the  disease.     Think  now  of  God 
not  doing  as  He  likes.     It  follows  that  He  has  no  '  liking ';  else  there 
wd  be  a 'struggle.'     It  is  to  this  we  have  to  attain: — not  doing  as 
we  like,  and  yet  without  struggle. 

Having  a  child  of  her  own  makes  a  woman  feel  how  inconsiderate 
and  wanting  in  kindness  she  has  been  :  it  produces  feelings  and  states 
of  heart  in  her  wh  show  her  this ;  so  it  makes  her  more  loving.     So 
God  punishes  :  so  He  cures  selfishness.     I  see  here  what  damnation  is. 
For  our  selfishness  God  damns  us,  making  us  sensational ;  and,  by  this, 
states  are  produced  in  us  wh  make  us  feel  our  selfishness  and  so  lead  to 
our  redemption — these  states  being,  I  conceive,  the  sins.     Now  this 
damning  us,  punishing  us,  is  exactly  giving  to  us — giving  us  this  beau- 
tiful world,  &c.     [So  one  sees  how  love,  by  a  '  not,'  is  damnation,  makes 
the  selfish  do  as  he  likes ;  making  him  like.']     So  the  being  physical 
answers  thus  to  the  gift  of  the  child  :  God  gives,  to  make  us  feel  our 
selfishness  and  so  be  redeemed.     It  is  only  the  good  things  that  God 
gives  us  that  can  make  us  thus  do  as  we  like. 

There  is  of  course  the  difference  of  relation,  but  the  fact  is  one.     I 
do  not  mean  that  a  woman  is  made  to  sin  by  having  a  baby ;  but  in  re- 
spect to  the  physical  it  is  what  this  having  the  sensational  is  in  respect 
to  the  '  actual ';  it  is  the  image.     We  cannot  too  clearly  see  that  the 
guilt  is  not  in  the  sin  but  in  the  cause  of  the  sins,  that  our  conscience 
deludes  us.     The  sensational  punishment  for  'sins'  answers  to,  is  image 
of,  the  '  actual '  punishment,  or  damnation.     Pain  is  to  the  sensational 
as  doing  as  we  like  (or  sinning)  is  to  the  actual ;  it  is  the  negation, 
the  wrongness. 

Observe  how  a  man  as  he  advances  in  appreciation  of  that  wh  is,  is 
more  and  more  willing  to  give  up  enjoyments.     How  willingly  we  wd 
give  up  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking  to  have  no  such  necessities 
or  wants.     So  of  all  the  physical,  in  proportion  as  we  are  elevated. 
Now  it  is  just  the  same  with  reference  to  all  enjoyments  without  ex- 
ception :  a  more  perfect  development  of  us,  a  fuller  Being,  makes  us 
willing,  yea  anxious,  to  give  up  all,  e\en  the  intellectual  too — all  that 
are  not  love  ;  i.  e.  all  consciousness.     Then  eternal  existence  is  enough 
for  us.  Now  we  must  have  physical — sensational  and  intellectual  being 
— but  this  comes  afterwards.  We  go  through  both  the  enjoy  ings  first ; 
then  the  eternal. 
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We  talk  enough  about  our   ignorance,  yet  we  fancy  that  that  which 
seems  true  to  us  must  be  true.     We  endeavour  to  allow  for  not  know- 
ing an  immense  multitude   of  things,  wh,  however,  must  all  be  consist- 
ent with  those  wh  (as  we  think)  we  do  know.       This  is  absurd :  the 
effect  of  ignorance  must  be  to  make  that  seem  true  wh  is  not  true.  This 
is  so  surely  in  the  widest  sense ;   only  particular  relations  can  be  ac- 
curate.      The  result  of  our  ignorance  necessarily  is  that  that  wh  is 
most  certain  to  us  cannot  be  :  i.  e.  opinions  cannot  be  true.       Then  of 
course  we  have  to  give  up  the  relation  of  opinions  to  religion,  and  see 
that  that  is  wholly  an  '  actual '  matter.       But  how  then  can  we  affirm 
respecting  Christ  ?     I  affirm  God  to  be  manifested  in  Christ,  because 
the  fact  is  self-sacrifice.     I  say  :  it  is  necessary  to  think  that ;  but  I  do 
not  rest  on  this.     I   affirm  on  grounds  quite  other,  that  it  is  so,  what- 
ever we  may  find  it  necessary  to  think. 

We  dwell  on  guilt,  and  therefore  on  the  danger  of  suffering  which  we 
associate  necessarily  with  it.      I.  e.  it  has  reference  to  the  future,  the 
physical.     Here  is   a   clue  to  guilt,  with  its  fear  of  punishment,  its  re- 
ference to  the  future.       This  is  a  root  of  our  error  of  regarding  the 
future  instead  of  the  eternal :  the  assuming  man  alive,  and  that  he  cd 
have  been  or  done  other  than  he  has.     We  do  not  regard  the  deadness. 
I  do  not  want  or  mean  to  go  against  the  feeling  of  guilt ;  this  must  re- 
main and  hold  all  its  ground ;  but  we  need  to  add  a  deeper,  more  ac- 
tual feeling,  one  that  relates  to  that  wh  underlies  all  guilt,  and  from 
wh  it  precedes — the  negation,  the  self-ness. 

With  regard  to  Adam  '  dying,'  I  find  man  dead  now  certainly — doing 
as  he  likes,  determined  by  circumstances.     I  infer  from  the  warning  to 
Adam  that  he  was  not  dead  before  ;  and  I  find  that  he  ate  that  wh  he 
was  warned  would  be  attended  with  death  :  what  is  the  inference  ? 
What  is  this  feeling  of  guilt,  and  punishment  by  suffering?  surely  if  it 
went  to  the  fact,  punishment  suffices ;  while  we  know  it  avails  for  no- 
thing (except  externals,  wh  are  nothing).     So,  clearly,  that  deals  only 
with  the  external,  with  form,  the  '  real.'     Yes :  a  really  good   man 
avails  nothing,  if  not  actually  good  (Cor.  iii.)     Our  act  could  not  be 
other  than  it  has  been  unless  we  had  been  other. 

I  think  I  see  now  the  meaning  of  guilt  and  the  feeling  of  guilt :  it 
answers  to  error.     From  the  actual  'not'  (or  ignorance)  necessarily 
comes  this  nutrition — wrong  deed ;  just  as  error  does.      This  feeling  of 
actual  wrongness  answers  to  the  feeling  of  intellectual  wrongness  ;  and 
with  the  same  primary  defectiveness  :  i.  e.  we  seem  as  if  the  wrong- 
ness  were  in  the  particular  thought  or  deed  ;  we  try  to  suppress  it ; 
not  recognizing  that  it  is  the  necessary  and  right  result  of  the  defect, 
the  ignorance,  and  that  it  exists  for  the  removal  of  that :  so  we  antici- 
pate.    But,  though  this  must  fail,  yet  it  is  the  means  through  wh  the 
cure  is  effected  at  last.     And  now,  as  for  the  peculiar  feeling  respecting 
guilt — of  blame  and  ill-desert — it  shows  the  nature  of  the  '  not '  or  ig- 
norance it  flows  from,  viz.,  that  it  is  '  actual '  or  moral. 

In  respect  to  the  intellectual,  we  do  not  recognize  wrong  thoughts  or 
opinions,  at  first  and  at  once  as  necessary  results  of  ignorance,  and  as 
means  of  removing  that ;  we  think  of  them  as  being  simply  wrong  in 
themselves,  and  as  if,  without  any  other  intellectual  change  in  us,  they 
could  be  put  down  or  made  right  [we  anticipate].     So  with  respect  to 
evil  actions  :  our  first  ideas  do  not  go  below  them ;  we  do  not  recognize 
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them  as  necessary  results  of  the  actual  ignorance,  and  as  showing  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  removal  of  that ;  we  look  on  them  as  the  wrong  things 
in  themselves,  and  try  td  put  them  right.  So  the  idea  of  guilt  and  con- 
science becomes  clearer.     We  may  sum  it  up  thus :  that  it  is  right  that 
an  evil  man  should  do  wicked  deeds — right  as  well  as  necessary — it  is 
'  rightly  wrong.'      And  as  for  the  question  :   '  could  we  be  other ' — this 
is  not  within  the  doing  as  we  like  ;  this  is  the  eternal,  not  in  time.     It 
is  the  verv  actual  Being  or  not-being,  loving   or  not-loving,  that  consti- 
tutes us  good  or  evil.     We  have  to  lay  aside  these  theories  about  the 
'  freedom  of  will,'  &c.;  that  strange  fancy  that  for  man  to  be  holy  he 
must  be  arbitrary.     Is  there  a  parallel  here  in  the  sensational  ?     Does 
pain  answer  to  the  nutrition — to  error  and  guilt?  Are  the  actions  to  wh  we 
are  prompted,  the  instincts,  as  eating,  anticipations,  and  resulting  in  the 
removal  of  the  'not'  from  wh  the  pain  arises  (though  not  directly)? 

With  regard  to  the  wickedness  of  sin,  the  criminality  (which  men  so 
insist  upon),  see  how  much  worse  I  make  it.     For  must  not  that  which 
is  punished  be  worse  than  the  punishment  ?     Xow  this  death  of  man  is 
so  bad  that  this  terrible  wickedness  is  the  punishment  of  it,  it  is  that 
fearful  thing  of  wh  our  doing  as  we  like,  and  sinning,  is  the  punishment, 
as  our  being  made  to  suffer  is  punishment  for  doing  wrong,  or  our  being 
unfortunate  is  punishment  from  our  not  regarding  material  laws.     For 
material  (formal)  transgression  from  formal  ignorance,  formal  punish- 
ment, pain,&c.     For  moral  transgression(as  we  might  call  it),  or  doing 
wrong,  moral  punishment,  suffering  inflicted,  disapprobation.      For 
'  actual '  transgression,  actual  punishment — wickedness,  or  doing  as  we 
like.     Thus  we  may  put  it :  He  who  suffers  pain  is  sensationally  sacri- 
ficed ;  he  who  does  wrong  is  morally  sacrificed ;  he  who  is  selfish  (in- 
ert) is  actually  sacrificed.  All  these  flow  from  the  last :  from  the  actual 
sacrifice  ensues  the  moral ;  from  the  moral  the  sensational.     It  is  last, 
but  therefore  first  to  us.     It  is  formal,  and  the  form  is  ever  to  us  first, 
before  we  discover  the  fact.  [The  progressive  unifying  is,  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  fact.] 

The  positivists  do  not  see  that  they  are  cutting  the  bonds  wh  have 
tied  philosophy's  feet,  and  then  saying  to  her :  do  not  walk.     They  do 
not  see  that  their  arguments  about  it,  and  the  presumption  from  its 
failure  hitherto,  lose  all  their  force  in  that  very  fact  of  the  new  starting 
point  they  give  her.     The  question  is  altogether  another  one  now,  and 
susceptible  of  an  entirely  new  treatment ;  now  that  we  know  that  this 
assumption,  that  things  exist  such  as  we  perceive  them,  is  an  illusion  ; 
and  that  the  cause  of  our  perception  is  not  and  cannot  be  this. 

An  omniscient  Being  of  course    cannot   have    opinions  ;  but  if  sot 
opinions,  then  he  is  not  'intelligent.'  Clearly  intelligence  cannot  co-exist 
with  omniscience  ;  intelligence  involves  a  partial  ignorance.      Must  not 
intelligence  necessarily  be  under  illusions  ?  viz.,  as  necessarily  being 
perceptive,  i.  e.  passive ;   passiveness  is  involved  in  intelligence  [an- 
other reason  why  God  cannot  be  c  a  mind'].      And  as  passive  intelli- 
gence deals  with  effects  only,  it  is  necessarily  in  error.     Does  it  not 
belong  necessarily  to  intelligence  to  put  effects  for  Being,    or  causes? 
The  inertness  of  it  necessitates  it. 

There  can  be  no  satisfaction  or  true  good  in  material  benefits  or  at- 


tainments, because  all  these  are  only  change  of  relations,  in  wh  there 
is  nothing  absolute.     And  our  relations  change  also,  so  that  it  comes  to 
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the  same  thing  in  the  end.     Even  where   we  do  not  see,  as  in  death, 
surely  it  must  be  the  same:     No  true  gain  or  loss  is  possible  by  mere 
relative^ change.      So  the  telegraph  and  such  contrivances  add  nothing 
to  happiness.       Our  wants  increase  in  the  same  proportion  ;  we  can  but 
be  satisfied  ;  our  pleasures   are  no  more  ;  our  vexations  and  trials  no 
fewer  or  less.     Think  farther  :  does  not  the  absence  of  any  attainment 
mean  that  it  is  to  come  ?     Every  conscious   individual  is  necessarily  to 
have  all  such  enjoyment ;  every  capacity  is  to  be  gratified  ?  So  the  folly 
of  sin  appears  :  not  even  more  pleasure  is  gained  by  it. 

Think  whether  doing  as  we  like  be  not  the  same  thing  as  that  wh 
we  'perceive'  in  nature,  in  that  passive  necessity  and  obedience  to  force. 
We  see  this  in  nature,  because  it  is  in  us  ;  this  death  we  put  into  her. 
It  is  so  that  the  world  is  material.     So  is  not  our  natural   action 
just  this  passive  necessity,  if  only  we  know  all  the  conditions  ?     Is  not 
its  apparent  contingency  only  our  ignorance  of  the  condition  ?     Is  not 
the  argument  from  consciousness  precisely  the  same  as  that  from  per- 
ception ?      '  I  am  conscious  of  being  a  free  agent,  therefore  I  am  a  free 
agent.'      Like  '  I  perceive  a  table,  therefore  there  is  truly  a  table.' 
The  question  should  be :  wliy  am  I  conscious  of  this,  what  true  fact 
causes  this  state  of  perception  in  me  ?      Consciousness  is  only  '  sub- 
jective '  perception,  perception  with  an  inference  of  existence  in  self,  as 
external  perception  is  with  an  inference  of  existence  external.     The 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  that  wh  is  perceived  is  equally  fatal  in 
both  aspects.     And  the  basis  of  both  is  the  same  ;  there  is  the  same 
apparent    overwhelming    necessity    for    this    opinion,     the    same 
practical  basis  alike   inevitable   in  the    one   case   as  in  the   other — 
the   same    apparent   upsetting   of    all  foundations   and   negation  of 
all  possible  knowledge  in  denying  it.  Observe  here  how,  as  the  material 
is  true  relatively  and  determines  our  actions,  so  is  this  percept  of  free- 
will.    No  practical  question  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  denial  of  the 
truthfulness  of  consciousness,  any  more  than  of  perception.     Both  in 
fact  only  relate  to  the  formal;  and  as  forms  they  are  authoritive. 

Here  is  a  reconcilation  of  all  that  dispute  about  freedom  and  neces- 
sity.    Man  is  thus  under  necessity  and  inert ;  and  therefore,  and  there- 
fore only,  nature  is  inert  to  him.    It  is  not  that  he  is  inert  like  a  stone  ; 
but  he,  being  inert,  .'.  must  perceive  inert  stones  (doing  as  if  as  they 
like).     Truly  there  is  no  inertia  but  his.      So  we  do  not  reward  and 
punish  stones.    This  is  the  service  rendered  by  those  materialistic  phil- 
osophers who  reduce  all  man's  actions  to  physical  laws  ;  showing  us 
that  we  perceive  free-will  (or  our  actions  as  contingent)  only  because 
we  do  not  possess  a  view  of  all  the  conditions.     Now  if  this  be  so,  if 
it  is  our  inertia  we  perceive  in  these  material  laws  and  phenomena,  wh 
mean  motion  in  least  resistance,  must  I  not  cease  to  regard  this  as  truly 
love  ?     Is  it  not  rather  selfishness  ?      I  think  not ;  for  we  must  leave 
out  the  inertia,  and  then  it  is  love.     Motion  in  least  resistance  is  mani- 
festly love  not  seen  as  action,  but  with  an  inertia  introduced.  It  is  the 
form  of  love  without  the  fact.     Our  actions  and  passions  being  one 
with  this,  shows  that  the  fact  in  us  too  is  love,  but  not  the  conscious- 
ness.    The  fact  is  here,  but  is  not  ours.     And  our  loving — what  is  it 
but  our  making  the  fact  of  nature  the  fact  of  us  ?     Then  we  are  one      0 
with  nature,  wh  we  are  not  now.      Nature  is  love,  and  we  are  not ; 
therefore  sin  and  suffering;  force,  subjection  to  law,  to  matter.      Why 
then  have  we  to  resist  and  control  our  passions  so  ? 
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Here  is  the  point  for  positisism  :  do  we  certainly  know(as  it  affirms) 
that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  the  fact  and  being  of  things  ?      If  so, 
how  and  why  do  we  know  this  ?     If  we  know  this  much,  surely  we 
may  know  more ;  for  we  could  not  know  this  unless  we  knew  why  we 
cannot  know  it.     It  is  '  because  of  the  subjective  element  in  all  phen- 
omena ;'  but  then  can  we  not  find  out  this  subjective  element?      This 
'  self,'  wh  must  be  perceived  as  external  but  is  not,  what  is  it? 

No  physical  pleasures  and  advantages  give  us  enjoyment  permanent- 
ly.    Now  the  question  is  :  is  this  temporary  feeling  of  enjoyment  truly 
a  good  or  gain  ?     Is  it  not  so  to  the  self,  wh  is  in  time  ?     Yes,  to  the 
form  ;  but  how  to  the  Being  ?      This  question  we  have  to  look  in  the 
face.     Is  it  truly  a  good  such  as  it  is  ?     Has  it  not  counterbalancing 
elements  ?  as  exhaustion,  fatigue  ;  does  it  involve  the  using  up  of  so 
much  capacity  for  enjoyment,  so  that  the  balance  remains  unchanged  ? 
So  that  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only  so  much   experience,  not  so  much 
good?  I  do  not  yet  rightly  see  this.  It  links  itself  with  pleasure,  being 

an  illusion  respecting  the  good.  says :  men  run  after  pleasure  and 

acquisition  because  'they  want  something  and  they  do  not  know  what.' 

The  object  and  end  of  man  in  the  world,  the  design  of  God  must  be 
man's  redemption  from  death;  everything  bears  this  stamp;  all  good  and 
evil  alike  contribute  to  this  end,  but  to  no  other.  God  cd  have  designed 
no  other:  not  virtuous  action, development  of  character, enjoyment,  noth- 
ing— only  redemption.  Therefore  all ;  therefore  pleasure,  pain,  percep- 
tion, thought,  sin,  repentance,  life,  death,  society,  family,  nature,  laws, 
commerce,  arts,  literature — all  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  all 
good  and  blessing  and  delight,  are  for  this. 

In  an  arctic  expedition  some  men  were  left  exposed  and  nearly  dead. 
When  discovered  they  were  sleeping,  and  with  visions  of  home  and 
warmth  before  them,  wh  they  wished  only  to  enj  oy .     They  said  '  we 
are  not  cold,  we  only  want  to  sleep.'     This  was  bad  for  these  men — yet 
the  life  wh  was  better  might  not  have  been  '  pleasant.'     Is  not  this 
the  image  of  our  state  ?     We  think  we  are  not  cold  ;  we  only  want  to 
sleep,  to  be  inert,  do  as  we  like,  enjoy.     If  we  could  only  be  let  do 
that !     And  those  visions  they  beheld — do  they  not  answer  to  these 
perceptions  of  ours  ?  are  not  these  perceptions  visions  from  our  disease, 
from  our  tendency  to  death  ?  visions  of  that  wh  is  nature  to  us,  i.  e.  of 
the  spiritual  or  '  actual,'  but  not  the  true  actual,  only  illusions  of  it. 
For  observe  :  our  perception  is  not  of  '  matter,'  but  of  things,  of  actual 
meanings  ;  but  it  is  only  formal,  not  the  very  fact.      Here  is  a  clue  to 
our  perceiving  '  things' — so  much  more  than  science  recognizes  :  this  is 
why  the  world  is   a    '  real '  world  to  us,  full    of  meaning,    of  delight, 
or  torture  ;  these  are  not  material,  they  are  visions  of  our  native  home  ; 
they  bring  to  us  that  wh  is  actual,  but  they  are  not  that  actuality 
itself. 

Does  not  consciousness,  as  being  in  fact  perception,  involve  inertia  ? 
[Rather  only  self  consciousness,  which  involves  phenomenal  perception. 
At  this  time  I  had  not  recognized  the  oppositeness  of  consciousness  and 
se  //"-consciousness.] 

Think  how  there  cannot  be  enjoyment  in  heaven ;  for  if  so   there 
must  be  that  wh  we  like  and  do  not  like — temptation.     Men  have  had 
to  invent  a  '  special  grace  sustaining  us '  in  heaven,  and  guaranteeing 
us  against  falling;  I  see  this  special  grace  is  the  taking  away  the  'self.' 
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Enjoying  ourselves  is  not  happiness.  Also  we  may  easily  feel  we  do 
not  want  to  be  conscious  that  we  may  think  '  I  love.'  So  what  we  do 
want  is  the  self  taken  away. 

How  well  it  is  for  us  that  the  development  of  the  intellect  is  in  God's 
hands,  and  not  in  ours.     It  would  have  been  abortive  otherwise.  How 
foolishly  angry  we  have  been  about  modes  of  thought  and  opinion, 
every  one  of  wh  was  necessary  in  its  place.      Yet  this  was  necessary 
too  no  doubt — a  needful  pressure — part  of  the  fruit  of  man's  death  and 
means  of  his  redemption.  Damnation  is  eternal ;  not  in  time  as  the  sen- 
sational is.     Damnation  is  that  wh  places  us  in  time.     So  eternal  life  is 
not  in  time  ;  it  is  that  wh  will  deliver  us  from  being  in  time. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  perceived  is  a  mixture  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective.    Now,  granting  that  we  can  directly  know  the  objective,  sure- 
ly if  we  go  the  right  way  to  work  we  can  distinguish  the  two.     There 
must  be  tests  available  for  that.      At  any  rate  we  should  not  assume 
that  we  cannot  distinguish  these  elements.     Men  have  as  yet  not  failed 
in  this  ;  they  have  never  discerned  that  it  was  the  problem.     The  ob- 
jective negation  must  mean  simply  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  whole. 
Now  cannot  we  find  out  what  that  is  wh  we  perceive  the  absence  of, 
and  so  add  it  ?  For  the  fact  of  our  perceiving  the  absence,  or  negation, 
proves  our  relation  to  that  of  wh  it  is  the  absence — proves  our  know- 
ledge of  it.       To  be  aware  of  perceiving  a  negation,  means  to  know  or 
discover  the  fact  of  which  it  is  a  negation.  So,  bringing  conscience,  the 
moral  element,  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  nature,  we  find  at  once 
that  there  is  a  negation.     And  this  perception  means  our  recognition  of 
that  wh  is  'not'  there  perceived.     In  this  case,  as  in  'inertia,'  in  nam- 
ing the  negation  we  imply  the  fact  and  our  knowledge  of  it,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  its  existence.     How  curious  it  is  that  sense  and  intel- 
lect together,  without  conscience,  find  no  negation.     The  real  to  them 
is  positive  and  is  sufficient.     But  now  see  farthur  about  this  negation. 
It  is  simply  that  we  do  not  put  our  conscience  into  the  investigation  of 
nature. — See:  the'real'does  not  contain  that  wh  the  conscience, demands 
or  supplies  ;  so  it  adds  it  separately,  in  its  supposed  '  separate  spiritual 
world.'     And  so  the  real  is  enough  ;  no  negation  is  perceived  in  it. 
But  when  these  are  brought  into  one,  necessarily  a  negation  or  absence 
is  perceived  in  the  real,  a  negation   of  that  wh  the  separate  spiritual 
was  '  supposed '  to  answer  to.      Therefore  in  order  to  enable  the  '  real ' 
to  answer  to  the  conscience  test  or  moral  experiment,  something  must 
be  added  to  it.     There  is  no  negation  in  it ;  but  it  answers  only  to,  is 
only  from,  part  of  us.      To  need  more  added  to  it  in  order  truly  to  be, 
means  to  contain  a  negation.     Now  here  is  a  unification  that  is  good. 
This  sensible  world  must  have  been  felt  to  contain  a  negation  when  the 
'intelligible'  was  made  to  be  identified  with  it,  when  the  intellect  was 
referred  to  it,  and  it  to  the  intellect — a  negation  of  that  order  wh  the 
intellect  demands  and  wh  the  'separate  intelligible  world '  had  been  in- 
vented to  supply.     So  we  must  recognize  in  the  'real'  at  first  a  negation 
of  those  elements  wh  the  'moral'  demands,  and  wh  the  'separate  spirit- 
ual world  '  had  been  invented  to  supply.     This  inertia  is  in  it  because 
it  answers  only  to  sense  and  intellect.      Add  the  spiritual,  and  it  is  all 
right. 

Now  if  it  was  an  advantage   to  identify  the  intelligible  and  sensible 
worlds,  if  science  sprang  from  that,  and  if  the  intellectual  above  all 
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has  been  elevated  and  expanded,  surely  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  for 
the  spiritual  in  the  unifying  of  the  spiritual  and  the  real.     God's 
spiritual,  certainly,  will  be  better  than  ours.     So  there  is  no  longer 
need  for  that  '  subjective  inertia;'  at  least  in  the  same  sense.     There  is 
no  inertia ;  the  real  only  represents  part  of  our  faculties  ;  that  it  exists 
is  an  illusion  ;  the  true  existence  is  better,  larger,  truer ;  it  has  no  such 
negation.     There  is  no  inertia,  only  that  wh  belongs  to  personality,  but 
to  perfectly  holy  personality? 

I  see  a  better  use  of  the  word  'real.'       Is  not  that  ever  '  real '  to  us 
wh  we  truly  believe  or  think  to  exist  ?      Phenomena  are  real  so  long  ; 
abstractions  are  real  so  long  ;  that  wh  conforms  to  sense  and  intellect 
conjoined,  is  real  so  long  [my  definition  of  the  '  real '  is  merely  what 
the  word  is  now  applied  to].     So  when  we  see  that  that  wh  answers 
to  sense,  intellect  and  conscience  combined  truly  exists,  then  it  will  be 
the  real  to  us,  and  the  only  real ;  that  wh  answers  only  to  sense  and 
intellect  will  be  unreal,  as  phenomena  and  abstractions  are  to  us.     So  I 
retain  the  full  force  of  the  word  '  reality.'     That  wh  answers  only  to 
our  sense  and  intellect  cannot  be  real,  any  more  than  that  wh  answers  to 
sense  alone,  or  reason  alone.   Also  that  wh  answers  to  conscience  alone, 
i.  e.  our  spiritual,  cannot  be  real.     The  '  real '  and  'spiritual'  of  ours 
are  like  the  old  'sensible'  and  'intelligible;'  both  are  unreal.     We  have 
two  unreals  to  unite  into  one  truly  real :  this  material  and  mental  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  'spiritual'  on  the  other ;  the  one  is  phenomenal, 
the  other  abstract.     Unite  them,  and  we  have  a  true  reality,  and  the 
phenomenal  is  no  longer  imperfect,  and  deceptive.  The  ancients  thought 
the  sensible  world  was  truly  illusion  and  deceptive  ;  their  'sensible' 
was  to  the  intellectual,  as  our  'real'  is  to  the  moral — not  accordant,  and 
to  be  despised.     Platonism  is  intellectual  asceticism ;  Baconism  is  in- 
tellectual actualism.     Would  not  the  ancients  have  called  the  sensible 
world  the  real  ?  even  as  we  do  the  material.     'Things'  should  include 
the  actual.  So  I  return  again  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word'real,' 
interpreting  by  suppressing.      And  I  again   deny  that  this  material  is 
'real;'  for  that  cannot  be  real  wh  truly  is  not. 

Sense  alone,  gives  the  phenomenal ;  intellect  alone  the  abstract ;  con- 
science alone  the  moral;  sense  and  intellect  alone  the  scientific;  sense,intel 
lect,  and  conscience  together,  the  true  real,  actual  or  spiritual,  wh  alone 
truly  is  even  to  us.  But  I  do  not  say  this  is  true  Being;it  has  no  negation  in 
it  relatively  to  us ;  it  is  as  much  as  we  are  (wh  the  real,  as  we  call  it, 
is  not);  but  it  has  our  own  negation  in  it.  The  true  Being  is  not  man, 
or  such  as  he,  but  God  ;  the  true  knowing  is  being  redeemed.  So  I  may 
admit  that  true  knowiug  is  impossible  to  man ;  but  I  say  that  man  can 
know  according  to  his  whole  Being,  though  his  knowledge  must  be  sub- 
jective ;  that  he  can  therefore  know  altogether  more  than  he  does  now, 
in  an  entirely  different  way ;  that  this  knowledge  of  ours  does  not  an- 
swer to  man  as  he  really  is.  This  the  basis  of  actualism  :  that  we  are 
as  much  mistaken  as  the  men  who  believed  appearances  uncorrected  by 
reason. 

Comte's  position  practically  is  just  as  if,  in  old  days,  any  one  should 
have  said  :  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  intelligible  world ;  this 
sensible  is  all  that  concerns  us — meaning  us  to  put  up  with  the  uncor- 
rected appearances.     Now  this  would  not  do.     It  was  because  this  did 
not  answer  to  the  whole  man  that  the  '  intelligible  '  was  invented.  Yet 
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would  such  a  man  have  had  a  certain  right  on  his  side ;  for  the  'separ- 
ate intelligible  world  '  was  a  chimera.  So  has  Comte  ;  but  his  real  does 
not  answer  to  the  whole  man,  and  will  not  do ;  and  because  it  did  not 
do,  the  '  separate  spiritual'  was  invented  for  the  conscience  to  have  its 
full  development  and  scope  in,  just  as  the  intelligible  was  for  the  intel- 
lect.    But  the  intellect  was  given  to  man  to  interpret  the  sensible  by ; 
and  so  is  the  conscience.     The  real  world  will  fulfil,  and  more  than  ful- 
fil, all  our  moral  demands,  if  we  will  employ  our  moral  faculties  on  it ; 
even  as  the  sensible  world  contents  our  intellectual  faculties  when  they 
are  employed  on  it. 

See  how,  by  union  of  sense  and  intellect  together,  an  entirely  new 
« reality '  is  given  to  the  world.  It  is  a  different  thing :  the  '  intelligible 
world  '  has  ceased  to  be  a  chimera.     So  from  the  union  of  real  and  spi- 
ritual a  new  universe  is  given,  and  the  spiritual  ceases  to  be  a  chimera. 
The  eternal  is  no  longer  an  '  everlasting  time,'  no  longer  future.     Of 
course  we  cannot  understand  the  eternal,  with  our  separate  real  and  spi- 
ritual ;  our  '  spiritual '  is  in  fact  only  an  abstract  sensible  :  is  in  time, 
passive,  all  the  same  as  the  sensible  with  a  little  imaginary  and  chim- 
erical diversity ;  just  as  the  old  intelligible  was  the  sensible,  not  truly 
different,  only  chimerical,  with  the  same  sort  of  '  eternity '  as  ours. 

Bacon  said :  'You  must  take  the  sensible  into  your  intelligible,  and 
not  go  dreaming;'  this  scientific  is  God's  'intelligible,'  is  the  true  to  the 
intellect.     So  I  say  of  the  spiritual :  we  must  take  the  sensible  into  our 
spiritual,  and  not  go  dreaming.     Only  so,  by  conforming  our  imagined 
spiritual  to  the  sensible,  shall  we  know  the  true  spiritual,  i.  e.  God's. 
What  we  talk  about  is  our  imagination  merely. — What  an  apparent  re- 
version in  me  :  yet  the  spring  of  it  all  has  been  my  intolerance  of  the 
chimerical  spiritual,  the  Design  argument,  and  the  <  sensational'  heaven. 
I  have  come  to  this  thro'  the  medium  of  metaphysics,  from  a  taste,  not 
for  the  sensible,  but  for  the  spiritual. — Now  I  can  understand  Bacon 
better.     It  was  not  that  he  regarded  the  sensible  especially ;  but  he 
could  not  endure  the  old  chimerical  'intellectual.'     He  saw  that  to  be 
worth  anything  it  must  be  conformed  to  the  real  or  sensible  ;  in  short 
that  the  sensible  was  not  that  mere  phenomenal  (or  '  real ')  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  but  was  more.  '  Conform  the  intelligible  to  it,  and  see,' 
he  said.     I  say  exactly  the  same :  the  sensible  is  not  the  mere  phenom- 
enal that  it  is  supposed  to  be,  it  is  more ;  conform  your  spiritual  to  it, 
and  see.     So  it  was  by  metaphysics  too  that  Bacon  did  his  work.     He 
was  not  an  experimenter  ;  his  world  was  in  the  intellectual.     [True,  he 
valued  and  regarded  the  material ;  that  was  his  misfortune.     It  was  his 
work  to  unite  sense  and  intellect.     It  was  not  that  he  was  worse ;  but 
his  position  necessitated  his  caring  for  the  material.     I  do  not  deny  his 
guilt ;  but  I  say  that  his  circumstances  account  for  his  peculiar  bias ;  it 
was  a  sort  of  consistency.] 

I  see  how  I  have  been  misrepresenting  myself,  in  railing  against  Sci- 
ence, and  asserting  the  '  actual '  against  the  '  real.'     It  is  I  assert  this 
'real'  against  those  who  ignore  it ;  first  against  the  pseudo-spiritualists 
who  say,  '  this  is  merely  material  and  illusory  ;  the  true  Being  is  spirit- 
ual, and  apart  from  this ' :  and  (2)  against  the  positivists,  who,  recog- 
nizing also  that  it  is  illusory,  seek  to  leave  it  so. — Bacon's  reform  has 
two  aspects  :  one  testing  reason  by  sense ;  the  other  introducing  reason 
into  sense,  and  subordinating  sense  to  reason.     So  actualism  tests  the 
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spiritual  by  the  sensible ;  but  also  it  introduces  the  spiritual  into  the 
sensible,  and  subordinates  sense  and  intellect  thereto. — Only  when  Sci- 
ence could  be  interpreted  could  this  come ;  to  interpret  it  is  to  bring  it 
into  relation  with  the  spiritual  (law  of  least  resistance).     Now  surely 
some  interpretation  must  have  preceded  and  permitted  Bacon's  unification. 

What  we  make  up  must  be  like  ourselves ;  such  is  our  'spiritual.' 
What  we  learn  by  investigating  Nature  must  be  altogether  above  our- 
selves, unlike  our  imaginations,  doing  violence  to  our  conceptions,  sur- 
passing almost  our  belief ;  this  is  the  spiritual  based  on  induction  of  the 
real.     And  it  is  very  clear  that  it  shd  be  so  ;  that  such  a  spiritual  shd 
differ  primarily  by  the  exclusion  of  the  personal :  for  this  personality  is 
just  what  distinguishes  us  from  Nature.     This  is  our  difference  :  we 
make  it  place  us  above  it ;  I  say  it  puts  us  below  the  fact  of  it,  though 
above  the  phenomenon.     It  is  clear  that  an  inductive  spiritual  founded 
upon  the  fact  of  the  universe  must  exclude  personality ;  this  is  the  first 
fruits  of  it.     Is  there  not  a  glorious  promise  ?     The  personal,    the 
selfish,  has  been  in  our  spiritual,  because  it  has  been  a  priori,  and  has 
necessarily  represented  ourselves  instead  of  Nature.     Does  it  not  thrill 
our  hearts  to  think  what  that  Being  must  be  from  wh  personality  is  by 
a  defect :  personality  itself  so  glorious. 

Hov  this  links  itself  with  the  moral,  and  with  that  which  I  noted : 
that  virtue  demands  a  sacrifice  and  giving  up  of  real  pleasure — not  en- 
joying what  we  might  enjoy.     So  the  true  sdiritual  demands  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  idea  of  enjoyment,  of  conscious  happiness,  of  that  wh  we 
naturally  desire. — It  is  curious  :  the  Baconian  reform  was,  '  make  the 
sensible  the  test  and  object  of  your  intellect';  but  the  '  actual '  is  rather 
'bring  the  sensible  up  to  the  spiritual.'     Practically  the  two  are  the 
same,  but  they  appear  converse.     For  in  truth  Bacon's  position  is  that 
the  intellect  has  authority  over  sense,  and  that  whatever  in  the  sensuous 
will  not  conform  to  it.  i.  e.  answer  to  experiment,  cannot  be,  must  be  il- 
lusion.    So  I  affirm  of  conscience  in  respect  to  the  scientific.     (Sense 
and  intellect  give  '  Science.') 

How  much  there  is  in  this :  the  intellect  and  the  moral  sense  so  as- 
sert themselves,  that,  so  long  as  the  sensible  is  not  subjected  to  them, 
they  create  for  themselves  separate  worlds.     So  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  knowledge — sensational  and  intellectual — begins  to  appear.    It  is  the 
outworking  of  ourselves.     These  sensible,  &c.,  worlds,  the  work  of  our 
sense,  intellect,  conscience,  answer  to  ourselves.     The  fact  of  the  intel- 
lect and  moral  nature  thus  making  a  world  for  themselves  when  debarred 
from  the  normal  control  of  the  world  of  sense,  is  a  sort  of  evidence 
how  the  '  real '  is  from  our  faculties.     Here  is  an  entire  world  admitted 
so  to  be,  and  it  has  as  much  reality  as  that  of  sense.     The  '  real '  is  no 
more  than  the  union  of  such  ;  surely  sense  is  such  also.     That  wh  is 
the  product  of  our  faculties  is  of  course  true  for  our  faculties,  i.  e.  is 
real.     That  wh  is  the  product  of  only  part  is  illusion  ;  that  of  the  whole 
is  the  true  real.     Since  we  see  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  worlds,  as 
separate  from  sense,  to  be  an  outgrowth  from  ourselves,and  yet  they  are 
believed  real ;  and  since  we  perceive  that  the  world  of  sense  alone  is 
illusion  too ;  then  we  know  that  it  too  is  from  us.     So  the  subjective- 
ness  of  the  'real'  knowledge  is  proved. 

But  though  the  real  is  thus  certainly  a  projection  from  the  'ego,'  it  is 
not,  as  Fichte  says,  by  the  ego's  own  spontaneous  activity.  It  is  a  pro- 
jection through  the  ego  ;  it  is  from  the  '  actual '  acting  on  it.  [As  the 
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earth's  motion,  thro'  us,  is  perceived  us  the  sun's.]     The  spiritual,  the 
true  real,  thus  thro'  us  has  a  negation  in  it,  even  when  it  is  the  result 
of  all  the  faculties  ;  still  more  so  when  of  part  of  them  only.     Is  our 
'  spiritual '  improved  or  deteriorated  by  union  -with  the  scientific  ?    I 
think  deteriorated  at  firsfl 

We  blame  the  ancients  for  employing  their  intellects  not  on  the  sen- 
sible :  but  in  truth  it  was  a  necessary  error ;  for  men  did  not  know  that 
the  sensible  might  be  controlled  by  their  intellect ;  they  only  turned  it 
away  because  it  did  not  agree,  because  they  attached  an  exaggerated 
authority  to  sense.     This  was  the  source  of  mere  a  priori  speculation. 
They  did  not  know  they  might  over-rule  sense  by  intellect,  and  pro- 
nounce all  not-agreeing  to  be  illusion ;  they  did  not  know  they  could 
interpret  it  so,  and  shew  what,  and  how,  and  what  realities,  the  illusions 
were.     Therefore  they  only  used  intellect  by  itself;  but  inasmuch  as 
sense  gave  them  results  wh  were  clearly  false,  they  necessarily  put  in- 
tellect above  it.    See  how  this  conceding  authority  to  sense  is  the  source 
of  a  separation  of  sense  and  intellect,  of  the  fatal  depreciation  of  sense. 
And  just  so  with  conscience  :  men  have  only  made  a  separate  world  for 
the  moral  sense,  because  the  real  wd  not  answer,  and  they  did  not  know 
they  might  control  the  sense  and  intellect  by  conscience,  and  pronounce 
all  delusion  that  wd  not  answer.     The  cause  of  perplexity  is  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  authority  of  the  united  sense  and  intellect — that 
what  it  perceives  must  truly  be. 

The  uniting  of  the  sensible  and  intelligible  introduced  (physical)  law 
or  right  (necessarily)  into  the  sensible,  and  so  made  it  more  to  us  and 
gave  us  power  over  it ;  for  our  power  over  nature  is  by  means  of  those 
laws.     Now  our  un-moral  acting  is  like  attempting  to  attain  physical 
ends  without  acting  according  to  the  physical  laws ;  and  the  unifying 
of  the  sensible  and  spiritual  introduces  (moral)  law  into  the  sensible, 
and  so  makes  it  more  indeed  to  us,  and  gives  us  a  true  power'  over  it. 
May  we  not  even  say  it  introduces  love  into  it,  and  restores  our  true 
power  so  ?     By  knowing  the  true  Being  of  the  world,  the  Love,  shall 
we  not  have  such  a  power  over   it,  in  its  very  source,  as  shall  be 
truly  miraculous  ?     And,  in  respect,  to  miracles  being  the  revelation  of 
man's  true  relation  to  the  world,  I  mean  that  this  relation  is  not  a  mi- 
raculous power  over  the  material  as  such,  but  such  action  as,  when  per- 
ceived by  men  who  perceive  the  material,  appears  to  them  as  a  miracle. 
Surely  no  bounds  can  be  put  to  our  power  when  we  know  and  conform 
to  the  actual  laws  or  facts  of  Nature.     And  then,  being  above  the  ma- 
terial laws,  we  can  act  as  it  were  inclusively  of  them,  and  make  them 
obey  us ;  even  as  now,  by  their  means,  we  make  phna  obey  us.  Miracle 
means  true  power.     The  things  we  do  by  obeying  physical  laws  might 
well  appear  miraculous.     Truly  to  believe  miracles  is  a  great  delight ; 
to  feel  sure  that  they  have  happened,  and  that  there  is  nothing  incom- 
patible with  man's  state  in  their  being  again.     Now  the  indications  in 
the  Bible  of  their  destined  continuance  in  the  Church  acquire  a  new 
value.    'Ought  they  not  to  be  ?  is  not  the  loss  of  that  power  a  conse- 
quence and  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  life  ?     But  now  consider  the  power 
of  miracles  ascribed  to  evil  spirits,  and  the  objections  in  the  Bible  to 
this. 

How  much  more  truly  and  intensely  being  the  sensible  becomes  to 
man  on  uniting  the  intelligible  with  it.    All  the  interest,  before  divided, 
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was  then  concentrated.   So  how  much  more  intensely  being  this  sensible 
world  will  become  on  uniting  with  it  the  spiritual.     All  the  interest 
will  be  concentrated  ;  all  opposed  to  the  spiritual  will  be  excluded,  and 
found  to  be  illusion.     It  is  a  marriage,  in  wh  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is 
most  benefitted  :  the  male  (the  sensible),  or  the  female   (the  spiritual). 
It  is  even  truer  than  our  marriage ;  it  is  that  perfect  union  of  two  into 
one  that  constitutes  development ;  of  wh  our  marriage  is  but  an  imper- 
fect representation;     Marriage  is  to  it  as  time  is  to  eternity — repeated 
over  and  over  again  because  not  perfectly  achieved.    So  we  may  under- 
stand better  how  marriage  is  so  imperfect :  the  perfect  idea  is  not  that, 
but  development.     This  union  of  sensible  and  intellectual,  of  sensible 
and  spiritual,  is  true  development.  In  the  rising  up  of  these  as  separate  I 
ought  to  find  a  type  of  the  sexual.     Is  not  the  intelligible  arising  thus, 
as  separate,  and.  from  the  sensible,  exactly  woman  being  taken  out  of 
man,  and  then  brought  to  him  for  marriage  ?     So  the  spiritual  again  as 
separate  from  the  real.     Thus  the  woman  answers  to  the  spiritual ;  and 
it  arises  from  the  sensible,  is  based  upon  it.    When  separate,  both/e»'Z ; 
the  end  is  their  union  in  one ;  because  man  is  more  than  the  sensible, 
and  the  world  he  must  have  is  a  world  corresponding  wholly  to  him. 
Now  is  this  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  man  and  woman — what  ne- 
cessitates that  ?     What  Being  was  there  to  whom  man  answered  as  the 
sensible    world?    and    so    of    all    other    arisings    of    separates     in- 
tended for  union. 

It  is  said  the  difference  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  is  one  of  time ;  I 
say  it  is  one  of  perception  only.     So  it  cannot  depend  on  bodily  death, 
wh  is  an  affair  of  time  ;  but  must  depend  on  some  change  in  us  not 
material.     We  being  the  same,  must  still  be  bodily  ;  death  is  only  a 
change,  not  a  ceasing,  of  the  material  conditions;  the  material  can  cease 
to  us  only  by  a  change  in  us  wh  is  not  material.     What  a  strange  con- 
ception that  by  a  change  merely  material,  we  can  be  delivered  from 
matter.     What  a  superstition  that  is  about  a  person  going  to  die,  and 
unprepared.  Transmigration,  i.e.  a  material  existence  of  some  sort  after 
death,  wd  seem  to  be  involved  here.    At  the  same  time  it  may  be  that  to 
some  death  is  a  deliverance  from  matter — to  the  'redeemed;'  but  it  is  as- 
serted in  the  Bible  that  it  will  not  be  so  to  those  who  are  not  redeemed; 
to  them  remain  still  '  thumos  and  orge.' 

In  this  unity  of  the  sensible  and  spiritual,  one  sees  the  basis  of  cere- 
monies, &c.,  in  religion  ;  why  too  they  are  so  misconceived  and  mis- 
used— necessarily  from  our  separation  of  the  two,  from  our  thinking 
that  the  sensible  has  any  other  being  than  that  which  is  one  with  the 
spiritual,  and  that  therefore,  as  sensible,  they  are  of  spiritual  power 
or  value  (yet  are  they  more  than  'types'  merely ;  the  truth  of  them  as 
sensible  is  spiritual  fact).      In  these  religious  forms  will  perhaps  be 
found  a  clue  to  the  relation  of  the  sensible  and  spiritual ;  especially  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  '  This  is  my  body ;'  and  'as  often  as  ye  eat  it;'  i.e.  in 
all  eating? 

See  the  reluctance  of  people  to  admit  that  life  is  merely  material. 
The  answer  is  :  this  material  is  not  what  you  think  it ;  if  you  can  see 
that  life  is  merely  material,  you  will  see  the  mere  material  to  be  more 
than  you  think;  and  this  will  be  an  unifying,  wh  is  ever  development 
and  advance ;  ever  two  in  one  surpass  in  value,  and  especially  in  power 
of  advance,  the  two  separately.  If  you  can  make  two  out  of  one  (wo- 
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man  out  of  man),  intelligible  out  of  sensible,  spiritual  out  of  scientific, 
this  is  good  as  a  nutrition,  as  tension ;  but  the  uniting  of  the  two  into 
one  is  the  function,  that  for  wh  the  other  exists. 

Life  being  so  much  to  us,  having  such  spiritual  relations,  it  must  be 
spiritual.     If  then  it  be  seen  material,  it  follows  that  the  fact  of  the 
material  is  spiritual.     I  see  this   has  really  been  the  cause  of  my 
thoughts  ;  this  is  the  necessity,  the  force,  wh  has  made  me  see  the 
spirituality  of  nature.     The  same  necessity  of  our  Being  that  makes  us 
invent  a  '  separate  spiritual,'  must  make  the  sensible  spiritual  to  us 
•when  the  spiritual  is  identified  with  it.     We  have  not  faith  enough  : 
this  is  what  our  fear  of  'materialism'  means.     It  is  as  if  some  one  had 
feared  to  make  the  intelligible  one  with  the  sensible,  for  fear  the  intel- 
lect should  be  destroyed  and  its  assertions  and  necessities  be  negatived. 
How  plainly  we  affirm  that  this  real  is  '  not,'  is  illusion,  in  affirming  it 
to  be  in  time.     "We  ought  at  once  to  argue  thus  :  this  that  I  thought 
truly  was,  I  see  was  not,   because  it  is  not ;  I  was  under  an  illusion  in 
thinking  that  it  was. 

This  spiritual  of  ours,  in  wh  all  wrongs  are  to  be  righted,  &c.,  an- 
swers to  the  old  intelligible,  in  wh  all  intellectual  wrongs  were  righted. 
It  is  invented  for  the  same  reason;  viz.,  because  the  sensible  does  not 
satisfy  the  moral  sense,  as,  of  old,  not  the  intellectual.     Men  of  old, 
when  they  tried  the  right  way,  found  out  that  there  was  no  need  of 
their  separate  intelligible  world  ;  this  world  was  a  better  intelligible ; 
there  were  no  intellectual  wrongs  wh  right  seeing  did  not  right.  So  we 
may,  on  like  conditions,  find  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  'separate  spiritu- 
al,' that  this  world  is  a  better  spiritual  by  far ;  that  there  are  no 
(spiritual)  wrongs  wh  right  seeing  does  right.     Wrong  is  to  us — both 
intellectual  and  moral  wrong.   When  we  see  the  fact,  we  see  the  reason 
why  the  right  must  appear  wrong  to  us ;  and  even  this  appearing  too  is 
seen  to  be  right.     We  want  no  other  world.     The  charge  of  '  other 
worldliness  '  has  a  good  basis. 

The  power  of  things  over  us  is  good  ;  herein  lies  indeed  the  certain- 
ty of  man's  redemption.     The  fact  of  them  is  to  influence  him — the 
fact,  but  not  an  illusion.      Surely  the  fact  must  be  more  powerful  than 
the  form.     Does  not  the  fact  of  nature,  as  known  by  science,  affect  us 
more  than  the  phenomena  known  to  be  illusions  ?  We  do  not  try  after 
reflections  in  looking  glasses  ;  nor  long  to  eat  wax  apples,  however  like 
real  ones. 

Is  not  our -subjective  inertia  a  phenomenon  to  be  interpreted  ?    The 
inertia  is  illusion  therefore,  it  is  what  we,  by  our  ignorance,  think  is. 
But  then  this  ignorance  in  its  origin  and  truth  is  inertia  ?    How  is  thi» 
'real'  inert  to  us,  so  that  we  cannot  rise  above  it  ?     Even  when  Christ 
makes  us  alive,  still  we  perceive  it,  and  have  believed  it  real.      Is  not 
the  freedom,  the  '  ertia,'  that  wh  ought  to  be,  i.  e.  is  not  ?      That  wh 
ought  to  be  is  that  wh  is  demanded,  that  of  wh  is  the  '  not.'     So  con- 
science with  its  ought ;  so  intellect  with  its  must ;  so  sense,  with  its 
necessary  inference.     This  ought,  that  is  our  conscience,  demands  and 
makes  us  suppose  there  is  the  '  separate  spiritual ;'  as  the  intellectual 
does  the  '  separate  intelligible.'     This  'not '  so  expresses  itself;  but 
the  result  is  an  illusion  until  the  'not'  is  satisfi  ed  by  the  real.     The 
conscience,  as  a  '  not,'  thus  demands ;  so  does  the  intellect.    So  we  can 
see  intellect  as  a  negation.     It  has  capacity  for  receiving  and  interpret- 
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ing  the  sensible  ;  it  is  a  '  less  resistance  ;'  it  interprets,  as  genius  does, 
by  its  negativeness.    Is  not  sense  similarly  by  a  negation  ? 

"We  want  to  have  God's  spiritual,  the  'eternal,'  that  wh  is;  instead 
of  our  spiritual,  that  miserable  '  everlasting  happiness  and  misery  '  wh 
is  not. 

The  union  of  sensible  and  intelligible  is  the  scientific.    It  is  an  idea 
wh  could  not  have  been  formed  by  the  ancients ;  they  had  no  concep- 
tion answering  to  it ;  we  could  not  have  made  them  understand  it,  nor 
how  their  intelligible,  wh  seemed  so  different,  should  be  one  with  the 
sensible  in  the  scientific.     They  could  only  understand  the  scientific  by 
putting  two  ideas  {wh  they  had  carefully  separated)  together ;  i.  e. 
they  could  not  think  the  true  '  scientific '  until  it  was  known  by  ex- 
perience.      Now  here  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  eternal  to  us : 
as  Plato  could  not  define  science,  so  we  cannot  the  eternal.     It  is  more 
than  any  one  idea  of  ours  ;  it  needs  to  grow  in  us,  as  that  of  science 
did.     This  world  truly  seen — two  conceptions  together,  wh  we  have  so 
carefully  separated — will  alone  give  us  the  eternal. 

Because  there  is   intellect  in  us,  therefore  there  must  be  that  which 
corresponds.     Therefore  there  must  be  a  separate  intelligible  if  the 
sensible  do  not  correspond  with  the  intellect.  So,  there  being  a  spiritual 
in  us,  certainly  there  is  that  wh  corresponds  to  it.     Now  the  proof  that 
the  intellectual  or  spiritual  in  us  does  prove  or  imply  the  correspond- 
ing existence,  is  this  :  there  is  no  other  ground  for  asserting  any  exist- 
ence at  all.     That  there  must  be  that  wh  corresponds  to  what  is  in  us, 
is  the  only  ground  on  wh  the  existence  of  the  sensible  reposes.     Ob- 
serve :  what  perception  affirms  is  existence  ;  but  not  the  mode  of  ex- 
istence, not  that  it  is  such  as  it  seems  to  us.     Existence  is  only  one. 
The  process  from  sensible  to  science,  and  then  to  eternal,  affects  only 
the  mode  of  existence,  the  leaving  out  successive  negations,  growing, 
advancing  towards  Being.     The  various  forms  of  perception  are  by  not- 
perception :  sense  perception  is  less  than  intellectual,  and  intellectual 
than  spiritual.  But  the  affirmation  is  of  Being,  in  the  fact  of  perception 
at  all. 

Why,  when  we  know  the  sensible  or  intellectual  phenomena  not  to 
be,  do  we  still  perceive  them  ?  why  still  the  illusion  ?     I  perceive  :  I 
have  been  not  clear  in  the  use  of  the  word  'illusion  ;'  the  illusion  is 
not  in  that  impression  of  the   phenomenon,  but  in  the  belief  that  it 
truly  exists.     It  is  all  right  that  that  phenomenon  should  exist  to  us ; 
it  is  part  of  the  Being ;  there  is  no  illusion  in  that ;  it  is  indeed  the 
only  foundation  of  the  higher  perception ;  if  we  did  not  have  the  im- 
pression of  the  sensuous  appearances  we  should  have  no  basis  for  the 
assertion  of  the  scientific  '  phenomenon.'      So  spiritual  perception  does 
not  take  away  from  us  the  other  phenomena,  but  only  the  illusion  re- 
specting their  true  existence  as   such.     The  phenomena  all  remain ; 
our  perception  includes  all.     But  now  why  must  there  be  such  phen- 
omena to  the  sense  ?      Why,  in  the  fact  itself,  is  the  necessity  of  these 
phenomena  to  sense  ?      For  they  remain  as  phenomena  even  when  the 
fact  is  'perceived.'    So  I  see  something  about  sense  apperception,  or  our 
illusion  respecting  existence.     Can  I  see  also  respecting  sensation,  or 
our  illusion  respecting  the  good  ?      Should  it  not  be  similar  ?     First 
sense-sensation  (pleasure  and  pain  like  true  and  false) ;  then  this  in- 
cluded in  intellect-sensation — still  recognized,but  known  to  be  illusion; 
then  both  in  the  spirit-sensation  ? 
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The  basis  of  perception  is  that  there  must  be  that  wh  corresponds  to 
us.  The  external,  corresponding  to  me,  is  as  much  and  as  truly  as  I  am  ; 
and  I  think  this  is  all  that  is  included  :  if  I  am,  then  that  is.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  sense,  intellect,  and  spirit ;  there  is  no  other  basis  for 
the  sensible  than  for  the  others.  But  now,  if  there  must  be  that  which 
corresponds  to  us,  must  there  not  then  truly  be  the  sensible,  or  material? 
Perhaps  I  might  have  had  to  grant  this  if  the  sensible  were  truly 
being  in  us  ;  but  rather  this  is  what  corresponds  to  our  negation.  We 
can  show  how  it  is  we  come  to  perceive  thus ;  we  see  it  is  illusion ;  we 
can  trace  from  the  known  existence  how  this  phenomenal  must  be  to  us 
by  negation,  we  can  show  how  the  demands  of  our  nature  are  fully  an- 
swered in  the  not-being  of  the  phenomenal. 

We  form  our  own  conceptions   of  the  spiritual,  and  then  add  a  little 
from  the  Bible  according  as  we  best  may  ;  also,  I  admit,  superficially 
basing  our  idea  on  scripture.     So  the  ancients  formed  their  idea  of  the 
intelligible,  superficially  basing  it  on  nature,  and  then  referring  to  na- 
ture to  add  what  they  best  might,  but  not  making  it  one  therewith. 
They  professed  and  intended  to  found  it  upon  nature ;  yet  they  did  not ; 
and  why  ?     Is  not  the  reason  for  our  failure  to  fathom  the  Bible  the 
same  ?  viz.,  our  own  inveterate  conception  of  what  must  bel 

I  said  our  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  involved  that  we  could  know 
God  by  the  intellect.     What  does  this  answer  to  ?     What  opinion  of 
knowing  science  by  the  sense  alone  ? 

The  'separate  spiritual,'  although  it  is  our  invention  and  in  some 
sense  represents  us,  does  not  represent  our  true  Being,  but  our  not-be- 
ing ;  even  as  the  'separate  intelligible'  represents  man's  ignorance,  not 
his  knowledge.     Freed  from  our  ignorance,  we  despise  it.     So  in  truth, 
in  the  hearts  of  redeemed  men,  heaven  is  not  heaven  because  it  is  plea- 
sure— of  a  sort  ever  so  refined — but  because  it  is  loving  and  being  holy. 

God  may  appear  to  us  not  to  be  truly  personal,  as  we  advance  in  know- 
ledge.    So  also  may  man.     This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  in 
heaven  man  will  not  be  personal.     Man  is  in  heaven  and  does  not  know 
it ;  man's  true  Being  is  not  personal  now,  i.  e.  his  eternal  Being.      To 
become  not  personal  is  to  attain  true  Being,  and  to  know  it. 

There  are    no  words  expressing  man's  thought  wh  do  not  answer  to 
something.     Words  live,  do  not  come  by  chance.     It  is  ever  a  folly  to 
deny  anything  that  is  embodied  in  the  words  of  a  people.  We  shd  show 
what  fact  the  words  mean,  what  the  fact  is  by  the  non  recognition  of 
wh  the  necessity  for  inventing  hypotheses  has  arisen;  show  the  negation. 
Something  acted  on  men  to  make  them  invent :  what  was  it  ? 

Our  doctrine  of  '  death,'  of  entering  the  eternal  world  by  dying, 
bodily,  by  a  mere  material  change,  will  not  do.     The  mistake  indeed 
here  is  in  supposing  that  physical  changes,  as  physical,  truly  are ;  in 
asserting  the  true  existence  of  the  phn.      What  is  the  fact  wh  appears 
to  us  as  physical  dying  ?     Perhaps,  indeed,  spiritual  effects  are  rightly 
attributed  to  that  wh  we  perceive  as  physical  change.     As  physical,  it 
is  merely  physical  change,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  eternal 
or  truly  actual.     But  does  not  the  actual  fact  have  some  such  relations 
and  bearings  as  those  wh  we  attribute  to  it  ?     Is  not  this  instinct  as  it 
were  the  proof  that  it  is  more  than  it  appears  to  us  ?     Is  it  so  with 
regard  to  all  ceremonies  and    superstitions  ?— But  tho'  the    fact    of 
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physical  death  is  truly  actual,and  may,  nay  must,  be  eternal  and  affecting 
the  eternal,  it  seems  to  me  not  to  affect  the  being  physical  of  the  person. 
It  is  physical  to  him.     It  leaves  his  personality  undestroyed  ;  its  eter- 
nal relations  are  not  for  him.     He,  being  such,  necessarily  perceives 
the  physical ;  and  the  death  of  his  body  does  not  affect  that  state  of 
his  any  more  than  any  other  physical  change.     All  physical  changes 
are  truly  actual  or  eternal.     Is  it  not  as  if  those  facts  wh  we  know,  wh 
are  actual  to  us,  affect  us  eternally  ?     And  yet  there  is  more.    Changes 
merely  physical  (to  us)  do  affect  our  spiritual  state :  so  death — may  it 
not  thus  (morally)  affect  the  spiritual  state  of  the  person  whose  death 
it  is? 

In  what  sense  does  the  scientific  accord  with  sense  ?     Is  it  not  that 
wh  '  is  to  the  sense,'  wh  the  senses  perceive  ?    It  seems  to  be  that  from 
which  we  can  intellectually  account  for  the  sensuous  phenomenon  being 
such  as  it  is.     So  with  respect  to  the  actual ;  it  must  answer  to  the  in- 
tellect (as  well  as  the  spiritual);  but  in  what  sense  ?     That  '  outness ' 
of  perception,  the  affirmation  of  existence  apart  from  us,  wh  is  involved 
in  sense,  belongs  equally  to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral,  and  not  less 
authoritatively.     All  three,  equally,  are  by  virtue  of  that  true  exist- 
ence apart  from  us.  The  fact  of  that  '  Being '  is  affirmed,  and  certainly; 
but  not  the  mode  of  it.     It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  be  able,  in  the 
appropriate  way,  to  account  for  the  scientific  being  to  us  intellectually. 
The  fact  being  such,  and  such  the  subjective  condition,  the  phn  to  the 
intellect  must  be  such.     But  if  so,  this  involves  that  we  know  why  the 
sensible  phn  must  be  such  as  it  is.     We  can  see  things  in  their  right 
order  now — intellect  before  sense,  instead  of  inverted  as  we  learn  them, 
putting  sense  first.     It  is  clear  the  phn  must  be  such  as  it  is,  if  the  in- 
tellectual must  be ;  if  the  sensuous  were  not  such,  the  intellectual  must 
be  different  from  what  it  is. 

Here  one  sees  sensuous  perception  better :  it  is  necessarily  involved 
in  the  scientific  perception.     Since,  because  of  the  fact,  the  intellectual 
phn  must  be  of  motion  (and  thought)  in  least  resistance — and  one  sees 
that  our  subjective  condition,  the  fact  being  as  it  is,  must  ensure  this 
phn — then  our  sensuous  perception  must  be  also  exactly  such  as  it  is, 
this  being  the  manner  under  wh  that  intellectual  fact  must  appear  to 
us  sensuously.     And  so,  turning  the  inverted  order  right  again,  we  shall 
see  it  all.     Then  we  shall  want  to  know,  in  the  same  way,  the  sensa- 
tional (pleasure  and  pain)  and  its  various  forms. 

It  is  the  confounding  phn  with  fact,  thinking  that  if  perceived  it 
must  truly  be,  wh  makes  such  difficulty  in  thinking.  It  is  this  makes 
men  deny  what  are  called  '  facts,'  i.  e.  the  existence  of  certain  phna, 
when  they  are  brought  forward  in  support  of  some  objectionable  theory. 
— e.  g.  the  connection  of  thought  with  the  brain,  on  the  score  of  ma- 
terialism ;  the  cure  of  diseases  by  infinitesimals,  on  account  of  the  ho- 
moeopathic hypothesis  ;  &c.  These  are  the  phna ;  there  is  no  harm  in 
admitting  them.  The  basis  for  the  enquiry  is  laid  upon  them  :  why  do 
we  perceive  this  ?  For,  after  all,  the  '  theory '  will  have  to  conform  to 
intellect  as  well  as  to  phn  or  sense.  The  materialists  go  to  work  in  the 
old  way ;  they  take  for  granted  the  appearance,  and  then  theorize  about 
it.  Bacon  is  not  responsible  for  this,  tho'  in  part  his  -way  of  speaking 
is.  This  is  the  way  men  acted  before  his  day.  He  did  not  make  Sci- 
ence more  sensuous,  but  he  taught  men  not  to  assume  that  things  were 
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as  they  appeared.     But  what  I  wanted  to  note  was,  how  this  same  illu- 
sion— that  the  fact  is  as  the  phn — leads  to  the  opposite  error  of  denying 
the  phn,  and  so  again  leads  to  theorizing  instead  of  investigation.     We 
need  never  be  afraid  of  admitting  a  phn,  however  intolerable  to  intellect 
or  moral  sense ;  there  is  sure  to  be  a  scope  in  it  for  a  glorious  inter- 
pretation.    It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  it  on  behalf  of  reason  or  piety. 
If  it  is  against  these  it  is  sure  not  to  be  fact  but  only  appearance ;  but 
its  being  the  appearance  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  moment  and  instructive- 
ness.     This  holds  good  of  course  equally  of  scientific  or  intellectual 
phna.     The  more  a  phn  is  opposed  to  reason,  the  more  pregnant  is  it 
with  instruction.     If  we  were  not  ignorant  we  shd  not  be  under  such 
illusion  as  that  that  wd  appear  to  be  a  fact  to  us.     Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  those  phna  opposed  to  the  moral  sense ;  these  are  the  most 
valuable. 

If  creation  be  by  negation,  as  it  must  (like  all  discrimination  or  nu- 
trition) then  the  peculiar  consciousness  of  the  creature,  i.  e.  of  self,  or 
personality,  must  be  by  negation.  So  the  negativeness  of  '  self '  is  seen. 
The  creature's  true  consciousness  must  be  perceiving  self  as  negation : 
this  is  his  Being,  this  is  self-sacrifice  ;  by  this  is  his  union  to   God. 
Knowing  God,  we  must  feel  that  the  self  is  that  whereby  we  differ 
and  are  separated  from  Him. — Now  in  what  sense  was  Adam  imperfect? 
Did  he  not  rightly  perceive  the  self  as  negation,  and  therefore  fell  ? 
Not  knowing  that  he  was  ignorant  he  had  to  undergo  this  'nutritive' 
condition  ? 

If  there  be  suffering  hereafter,  I  think  it  must  involve  physicalness, 
the  phn  of  the  material.  If  the  suffering  is  to  be  consciously  connected 
with  this  world,  surely  the  memory  wd  involve  the  phn  ;  even  as  in 
dreams  we  have  such  memory.  May  it  not  be  that  this  state  of  ours  is 
just  a  dream  ?  the  impression  of  the  actual  surrounds  us  with  this  illu- 
sion in  our  sleep.  '  Awake  thou  that  sleepest ' :  '  as  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh ' :  and  the  constant  use  of  the  word  sleep  for  death  : — this  is 
our  death ;  we  are  asleep.  What  is  being  under  illusion,  but  such 
dreaming  ? 

We  now  give  ourselves  to  the  phna ;  but  when  we  know  the  fact,  we 
shall  give  ourselves  to  that.     Our  passions  do  not  oppose  union  to  God  ; 
they  are  the  only  means  of  it.     Even  as  the  very  same  intellectual  fa- 
culties wh  (in  ignorance)  invent  hypotheses,  are  the  very  means  of  omr 
knowing  the  fact.     This  is  the  meaning  of  these  passions  :  they  are  not 
evil,  not  of  temporary  use  and  purpose ;  they  are  much  more  than  we 
think :  they  are,  only  by  virtue  of  the  unknown  fact — just  as  hypo- 
theses are.     It  is  G-od  man  loves  ;  we  do  not  love  God  because  we  are 
not-man,  we  are  dead. 

The  attributing  existence  to  to  the  phn,  confounding  so  the  idea  of 
Being,  has  led  to  the  doctrine  of  God  as  above  Being — making  Him  the 
Infinite  Nothing :  for  we  put  the  'Nothing'  that  is  besides  Him  for  the 
fact  of  the  world.  It  is  not  so  bad,  absurd  as  it  seems :  and  as  we  use 
the  word  '  thing,'  God  is  '  no- thing.'  The  fault  of  this  lies  in  the  one 
error — the  illusion  of  the  Being  of  the  phn.  And  it  is  odd,  that  this 
is  attributing  external  existence  to  our  states  of  consciousness. 

The  one  source  of  all  error  is  our  taking  the  phn  for  the  fact :  this  ia 
the  defect,  the  ignorance.  From  this  is  'self-assertion,'  taking  self  for 
fact.  The  self,  the  personality,  is  not  the  negation,  but  is  that  wh  ia 
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from   the    fact   thro'    negation.       If  the   negation   were    done    away, 
necessarily  that  wd  be  done  away  also — not  the   phn  but  the  illusion. 
Is  this  quite  right  ?     Is  it  not  thus  :  not  the  phn  (of  self)  is  from  ig- 
norance, but  the  illusion  that  is  the  fact.     The  phn  is  from  the  fact  of 
the  spiritual.     It  is  not  by  ignorance  that  the  self  is  perceived,  that  we 
are  conscious  ;  but,  by  ignorance,  the  self  seems  our  Being.     Being  re- 
deemed is  being  delivered  from  ourself — not  therefore  necessarily  from 
consciousness,  or  perception,  of  it,  but  from  the  illusion  of  thinking  it 
the  fact.or  our  true  Being;  i.e.  from  self-love  or  self-regard. — We  cannot 
believe  but  that  we  are  all  right  in  our  views,  &c.  But  if  we  can  give  up 
ourselves,  then  we  can  see  that  perhaps  we  are  subserving  some  much 
greater  end  than  any  benefit  to  ourselves ;  and  may  not  feel  so  sure  that 
we  must  know  all  these  essential  points.      So  we  shall  comprehend 
that  God  may  permit  us  to  be  in  error  and   darkness,  to  redeem  the 
world.     He  wants  man  redeemed  ;  He  wants  self-sacrifice;  and   we 
shall  be  just  as  dark,  as  mistaken,  as  is  needful  for  this.     We  think 
God  loves  our  self',  that  self  is  of  very  little  regard  to  the  universe,  of 
very  little  regard  to  God ;  of  wh  the  proof  is,  that  we  are  only  then 
right  to  the  universe  or  one  with  God,  when  it  is  of  very  little  regard 
to  us.    God  hates  it,  and  so  should  we,  and  never  grow  content  with  it. 
That  is  why  God  abhors  self-righteousness :  He  hates  self.     He  means 
to  destroy  it ;  that  is  His  love.     It  is  curious  :  our  idea  of  heaven  is 
saving  ourself;   God's  idea  is  destroying  it.     He  will  deliver  us  from  it 
and  utterly  exclude  it  and  do  it  away,  so  that  it  shall  plague  us  no 
more.     Now  here  is  a  contradiction :  the  self  will  be  taken  away  from 
us.     This  is  the  eternal ;  therefore  to  the  intellect  it  is  a  contradiction. 
To  be  thus  delivered  from  self  is  eternal  life. 

Think  how  our  consciousness  ceases,  as  in  sleep.     How  can  that  be, 
which  thus  ceases  and  returns  ?  must  it  not  be  a  '  form  '  ?     Can  one  see 
this  as  conditions  of  time,  i.  e.  of  change  ?  (for  time  and  change  are  to 
be  identified).     Then  look  at  this  in  connection  with  the  '  conditions  of 
space' — two  forms  of  'conditions  of  negation';  for  space  and  change 
are  both  '  negation.'     So  does  not  this  wh  we  call  'consciousness'  neces- 
sarily go  with  space,  involve  '  being  in  space,'  that  is,  perception  of  the 
material  ?  for  so  long  as  space  is,  matter  necessarily  is.     Space  and 
matter  are  inseparable ;  action  in  space,  or  Being  in  space,  means  matter. 
Thus  so  long  as  this  '  consciousness '  lasts,  there  is  the  material ;  i.e. 
we  have  a  material  existence  [i.  e.  consciousness  belongs  to  the  '  nega- 
tion.']    This  bears  upon  the  'future  state,'  upon  our  imagination  of  re- 
taining this  consciousness  and  yet  being  not  material.     So,  surely,  there 
is  a  clue  to  the  connection  of  mind  and  brain.  Consciousness  belongs  to 
time,  to  change.     It  is  as  if  space  were  the  static  form  of  negation, 
time  or  change  the  dynamic.     So  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter  ? 

See  here  the  relation  of  time  and  space  to  each  other,  and  how  they 
are  convertible  into  each  other,  as  static  into  dynamic.     So  no  time  is 
without  space,  or  matter,  and  no  matter  without  time.     There  cannot 
be  time  without  the  material.     Time  and  motion  are  inseparable,  even 
as  time  and  thought ;  and  no  thought  is  except  from  motion,  i.  e.  sense. 
Thus  is  it  not  that  mind  and  matter  are  convertible  too  —consciousness 
and  physical  force.     Is  here  an  approach  to  that  relation  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  so  of  'volition'  and  the  external  world  ?     The  material  and 
the  mental  '  states  '  are  in  truth  one.     By  the  very  fact  of  the  mental, 
the  material  in  all  its  modes,  forms  and  relations,  is  already  determined. 
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Or  may  we  look  the  other  way,  and  see  the  mental,  the  consciousness, 
arising  out  of  what  we  call  material — which  is  certainly  independent  of 
us,  and  in  wh  we  are  included,  by  and  from  wh  this  I  is.  Think  how 
this  conscious  man  is  made  and  nourished  hy  this  material  world ;  how 
evidently  it  is  all  one.  What  is  this  '  I '  ?  Think  how  volition  is  the 
cause  of  motion,  and  vice  versa :  motion  and  volition  are  two  forms  of 
one  and  the  same  fact ;  for  this  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  viz. 
a  change  of  form.  The  effect  is  because  the  former  state  cannot  continue, 
and  yet  the  fact  cannot  not-be.  How  can  one  see  motion  and  volition  as 
cause  and  effect,  or  change  of  form  ? 

This  goes  rather  against  my  disclaiming  '  human  volition  '  as  mechan- 
ical. Or  rather,  does  it  not  go  to  this :  that  the  fact  of  that  which  we 
call  mechanical  is  truly  a  very  different  thing  ?  How  comes  the  same 
fact  to  be  perceived  by  us  sometimes  as  volition,  at  other  times  as  mo- 
tion ?  Think  how  man's  mechanical  action  exactly  represents  the  forces 
employed  in  the  nutrition  of  his  body  :  there  is  no  addition  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  force.  And  yet  is  not  the  volition  distinct  and  apart  from 
this  ?  may  not  one  have  all  this  without  consciousness  ? 

In  what  sense  is  volition  a  cause  of  motion  ?  is  there  the  one  becoming 
the  other,  as  in  efficient  cause,  or  is  the  volition  not  thus  related,  but 
the  motion  merely  a  phn,  resulting  from  subjective  change  ?     So  in 
truth  wd  be  no  interchange  between  volition  and  motion  ;  only  a  sub- 
jective relation  of  volition  and  other  conscious  changes  ;  the  phenomenon 
changing  only  in  conformity  with  such  subjective  changes — as  we  know. 
This  seems  to  me  so  far  good ;  recognizing  the  changes  in  the  phna  as 
meaning  only  subjective  changes,  or  changes  in  our  relation  to  the  (un- 
changing) fact :  we  see  at  once  the  relation  of  our  volition,  or  action 
upon  the  phn  ;  it  is  clear  as  a  subjective  change,  parallel  to  what  I 
have  seen  in  respect  to  prayer.     But  then  comes  the  fact  that  this  phe- 
nomenal change  exists  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves :  see  here  the 
miracles — will  it  not  be  curious  if  miracles  give  the  solution  to  all  this  ? 
How  can  our  subjective  change  be  a  change  also  of  all  others ;  how  can 
our  will  or  action  change  others  subjectively  so  as  to  alter  the  phn  to 
them  also  ?     Surely  we  must  recognize  quite  a  different  relation  here 
from  that  wh  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose.     Can  it  be  that  the 
subjective  change  of  one  implies  subjective  change  of  others — that  hu- 
manity is  one — and  that  our  individual  actions,  as  we  suppose  them,  are 
not  truly  individual,  but  acts  of  man  ? 

One  may  well  understand  how  it  is  our  action  alone  (exertion  of 
force)  that  truly  alters  the  phn,  either  to  others  or  to  our  own  experi- 
ence ;  viz.  it  alone  is  such  a  subjective  change  as  corresponds  thereto ; 
not  less  subjective  than  a  fancy  or  a  dream,  but  different. — Surely  all 
these  phenomenal  changes  may  be  traced  as  subjective,  with  patience ; 
especially  recognizing  the  oneness  of  humanity,  and  how  it  is  man  acts 
in  each.     For  there  is  one  mind  in  all ;  each  man  is  such  as  he  is  be- 
cause other  men  are  such  :  it  is  organization. 

But  how  is  it  that  not  only  we  act  on  the  external  world,  but  it,  as 
we  say,  'acts  on  us'?  In  what  way  can  we  see  the  subjective  change 
determining  this  phn  also  ?  We  must  remember  it  is  action  on  our  bo- 
dies, a  wholly  phenomenal  relation.  What  we  want  to  see  is  what  is, 
or  causes,  this  subjective  change  which  produces  the  phn  of  our  bodies 
being  acted  on  by  external  things,  and  in  what  way  related  to  that  wh 
produces  the  opposite  phn  of  our  acting  on  it. 
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Our  error  or  illusion  is  in  respect  to  ourselves  ;  it  is  this  being  ourselves 
in  space  or  physical :  from  this  all  is  right ;  our  perceptions  or  necessary 
inferences  correspond  -with  that  wh  is,  starting  from  that  basis. — Do  the 
positivists  see  this ;  that  since  that  wh  we  perceive  is  not  such  as  we 
perceive  it,it  is  involved  that  we  are  not  such  as  we  deem  ourselves;  that 
these  two  go  together  ?  Assuming  ourselves  to  be  as  we  appear,  all  is 
BO.  Why  now  are  we  so;  i.  e.  in  space,. sensational,  inert?  The  entire 
question  comes  to  this,  wh  is  so  much  more  reasonable  to  attempt.  So 
the  instincts  are  true  ;  i.  e.  as  to  the  relations  to  us  which  they  assert. 
And  are  not  all  the  phenomenal  conceptions — such  as  motion,  &c. — pri- 
marily from  the  subjective? 

By  our  actions  we  alter  these  physical  things,   but  the  fact  cannot 
alter :  it  is  therefore  alteration  of  form.     [As  in  truth  the  doctrine  of 
conservation  of  force  teaches  us  that  even  regarded  as  physical,  our 
action  only  alters  the  form  :  it  is  the  same  fact  remains.     This  has  a 
bearing  on  the  moral  too ;  we  try  to  get  rid  of  evil  by  physical  action, 
arrangements  or  contrivances,  but  only  alter  form,  until  love  comes ;  so 
in  the  intellectual,  we  only  alter  the  form  of  our  error  until  we  are 
freed  from  the  ignorance.]     Now  what  are  the  forms ;  what  constitutes 
these  things  'forms' ;  how  and  in  what  sense  are  they  subjective  ?     We 
alter  that  wh  is  in  space  and  time  and  inert;  i.e.  hypothesis.  We  alter  t<; 
a  book,  e.  g.,  by  burning  we  alter  into  smoke,  &c.     So  the  material  can- 
not be  that  wh  is,  because  we  can  alter  it.     What  we  alter  is,  the  way 
in  wh  it  appears  to  us  ;  for  we  cannot  alter  the  'hypothesis  '  itself — the 
material  world,  that  is  ;  that  were  to  create,  or  to  destroy :  we  only 
change  the  form  of  that  wh  is  in  time  and  space.     But  now,  if  Time  is 
only  thro'  us,  then  surely  this,  as  in  time,  is  altogether   subjective  ? — 
Our  actions  do  not  affect  our  being  in  time;  they  are  subjective  changes, 
but  not  so  deep  as  that ;  they  do  not  take  us  out  of  the  negation :  only 
the  true  spiritual  life  does  that.     Here  is  a  thought  to  follow :  these 
actions  of  ours  are  changes  of  form  of  the  subjective  negation,  but  not 
removing  the  negation. 

'  Cogito,  ergo  sum ' — the  cogito  does  not  carry  what  it  is  meant  to  do, 
i.  e.  true  existence.  I  think  therefore  there  is  an  'I,'  will  do ;  but  then 
comes  the  question,  '  what  is  the  I  ?'  As  '  the  shadow  moves,  therefore 
there  is  a  shadow,'  or,  '  it  appears,  therefore  it  is.'  Yes  :  something 
may  be  predicated  of  it ;  '  it  is  a  phenomenon.'  The  true  action  carries 
Being ;  but  then,  is  there  true  action  in  man  ?  Here  is  the  question  of 
moral  liberty :  true  action  is  God's  only ;  ours  only  when  one  with  Him. 
And  the  reason  of  this  difficulty  of  finding  a  basis  for  the  true  Being  of 
man,  is  that  he  has  not  true  existence ;  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  phi- 
losophical puzzle.  Start  from  man's  negation— put  that  as  the  subject- 
ive— and  is  not  all  clear  ?  If  it  be  not  there,  then,  as  external,  it  makes 
all  a  mystery. 

Has  not  Descartes  given  a  perversion  to  modern  thought  by  making 
his  position  this  being  of  the  self;  tho'  he  only  expressed  it,  of  course. 
How  utterly  false  a  starting-point,  the  assertion  of  the  self  as  Being. 
It  is  true,  however,  the  '  cogito '  proves  Being ;  there  can  be  none  of 
those  predications  without  that.     If  it  were,  '  I  think,  therefore  there 
is  Being,'  that  wd  be  good.     In  truth,  is  not  the  step  direct  from  the 
'  consciousness '  to  God  ?     We  may  say  of  a  shadow,  '  It  is  dark,  there- 
fore there  is  Being.'     Do  not  all  these  passive  affections  (thinking, 
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among  them)  necessarily  belong  to  the  negation  ?     Only  a  negation  can 
have  a  passive  affection  (such  as  thinking,  or  memory,  equally)  ;  it  in- 
volves the  inertia.     Being  involves  action.     Being  can  have  no  passive 
affection,  as  no  inertia  ;  so  it  cannot  be  self  conscious.     But  I  must  see 
this  self-consciousness  as  not  itself  the  negation,  but  as  the  result  of  it. 

All  advance  in  knowledge  is  the  art  of  using  words  rightly  :  '  the  dif- 
ference of  true  and  false  is  a  question  of  expression.'     Words  are  first 
applied  to  the  phn,  so  they  have  a  fixed  and  definite  meaning ;  then  the 
art  of  using  them  is  that  of  applying  words  having  such  phenomenal 
signification  to  the  real :  so  it  is  in  truth  the  fixing  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  two.     Here  is  the  life  ;  now  one  sees  the  bond,  the  organization  ; 
and  how  words  lead  us  on,  and  necessitate  our  progress,  prevent  our 
stopping,  because  so  long  as  our  view  is  incomplete  words  are  not  rightly 
applied,  and  are  felt  not  to  be  so.  There  is,  in  the  meaning  of  the  words 
we  use,  that  wh  requires  adjustment ;  the  phn  does  not  receive  its  full 
interpretation  by  such  use  of  them.     So  the  words  are  necessarily  truer 
than  the  thoughts,  because  larger ;  they  assert,  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  more  than  we  mean.     They  '  connote  '  more  than  ^we  think  of  ; 
so  if  we  use  them  aright,  we  must  have  affirmed  (and  truly)  more  than 
we  meant.     This  is  what  I  have  seen  when  I  said  words  had  a  meaning 
of  their  own — the  very  words  by  wh  we  try  to  define  our  first  and  pri- 
mary positions,  contain  assumptions.     So  I  suppose  a  child  rises  from 
mere  phenomenalness  at  first,  and  so  language  ;  though  the  words  refer 
truly  to  the  actual.     Historically,  (as  Fichte  wd  say)  they  are  accommo- 
dated from  the  material ;  but  philosophically,  it  is  the  reverse — the  ac- 
commodation is  to  the  material.     But  though  the  world  is  at  first  merely 
the  phn  to  the  child,  yet  it  is  not  natural  to  have  all  our  hypotheses ; 
much  more  simple  and  natural  to  the  child  is  Actualism,  than  our  view 
of  Nature.     It  is  as  in  astronomy :  to  the  child  the  sun  moves ;  but  the 
Copernican  astronomy  is  immensely  more  natural  to  it  than  the  Ptolemaic. 
The  greatest  violence  is  done  to  '  natural  conception'  by  these  hypotheses 
introduced  on  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  the  phn.     They  never  would 
be  but  for  our  rooted  assumption. 

Every  word  is  tied,  as  it  were,  to  a  certain  phenomenal  meaning,  and 
with  these  words  we  test  the  spiritual,  &c.     So  all  metaphysics  is  neces- 
sarily the  interpretation  of  the  phn.     Now  it  is  true,  words  are,  in  time, 
separated  more  or  less  from  their  first  phenomenal  meaning,  but  this 
takes  place  only  according  to  the  laws  of  the  case,  and  virtually  the 
union  is  ever  maintained,  for  the  phenomenal  signification  is  embodied  in 
the  secondary  meanings.     So  each  generation   finds  its  predecessor's 
statements  wrong  or  imperfect ;  for  observe,  our  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  phn  itself,  i.  e.  as  phn,  and  in  its  own  mutual  relations,  must  give 
larger,  deeper  meanings  to  the  words.     So  metaphysics  ever  waits  for 
science,  for  the  meaning  of  its  words  to  be  unfolded.     Metaphysics  and 
theology  can  be  developed  only  through  the  medium  of  a  new  science. 
Know  the  physical,  and  that  is  to  know  the  spiritual ;  it  is  for  this  the 
phn  is  given  us.     [Does  not  that  wonderful  rightness  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment consist  in  this  right  use  of  words  :  emphatically  of  those  words, 
life  and  death  ?]     So  long  as  in  reference  to  the  phn  the  words  have  not 
got  a  true,  full,  accurate  meaning,  we  cannot  deal  with  the  spiritual  (or 
fact).     Thus  I  see  how  our  theology  and  metaphysics  have  been  sacrificed 
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to  our  science,  and  the  necessity  of  its  being  so  :  for  these  will  l.e  better 
or  worse  according  to  the  better  or  worse  conception  of  the  words  as 
applied  to  the  phna ;  so  they  were  better  of  old,  because,  though  there 
was  less  scientific  knowledge,  there  were  better  general  conceptions. 
Our  material  science  has  degraded  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  reference 
to  the  phenomenal,  and  has  perverted  and  depraved  the  general  concep- 
tion, while  adding  details  and  particulars. 

May  it  not  be  that  this  which  we  perceive  or  are  conscious  of  as  free 
moral  life,  with  some  holiness  mixed  with  sin  and  evil,  is  truly,  and  is 
'perceived'by  other  Beings  as  an  imperfect  or  undeveloped  life  or  Being ; 
a  suppression  for  development,  a  partial  want  or  absence  or  defect — 
Being  mixed  with  not-being  [development  by  death]  ?    Clearly  our  con- 
sciousness of  sin  has  reference  to  a  whole,  presented  to  us  perhaps  as  the 
Ideal ;  [is  this  the  philosophy  of  the  Ideal— that  evil  is  defect  ?]     It 
refers  to  a  Being  wh  is  not,  wh  ought  to  be  :  now  what  is  this  ought  ? 
how  can  we  connect  it  with  negation,  with  being  in  time  ?     So  can  we 
justify  and  embrace  the  '  Ideal '  doctrine  ;  the  putting  our  idea  above 
Nature — the  fact .     Does  it  not  necessarily  arise  out  of  that  belief  or 
assertion  of  ourself  wh  is  involved  in  the  existence  of  the  phn  ?  Surely 
it  is  this  :  if  the  phn  truly  be,  then  the  putting  the  '  ideal '  above  it  is 
right ;  and  the  putting  down  this  truly  involves  the  denial  of  this  'self,* 
or  phenomenon. 

I  do  not  go  against  man's  moral  instincts  ;  duty,  desert  of  punishment, 
&c.  :  \fulfil  these.     I  think  I  see  how  the  entire  moral  Being  comes 
out  of  and  constitutes  the  death.     In  the  negation  necessarily  is  the 
duty,  the  ought ;  in  the  not-love,  the  right  and  wrong  (the  knowledge  - 
of  good  and  evil) — with  that  comes  the  whole  dispensation  of  moral 
duty  and  punishment.     Arbitrary  action,  or  doing  as  we  like,  and  moral 
desert  of  pleasure  and  of  pain — the  whole   thing  hangs  together  per- 
fectly.    To  make  punishment  just,  the  action  must  be  of  the  self;  self- 
originated  :  that  is  what  I  affirm  of  it.     The  self  being  negation,  it  is 
inaction;  punishment  is  the  right  reward  of  not- action;  i.  e.  of  self- 
action,  of  arbitrariness.     We  have  to  aspire  to  a  truer  existence  than 
this  moral ;  to  be  wholly  redeemed  from  Law  by  Love  ;  no  more  duty 
or  ought ;  being  one  with  God,  having  or  being  that  by  the  absence  of 
wh,  Law,  or  good  and  evil,  is.     The  Bible  speaks  of  things  higher  than 
this  moral  Being ;  wh  we,  as  it  is  the  highest  in  our  consciousness,  put 
highest.     All  this  is  to  be  done  away ;  but  not  the  less  is  it  necessary 
to  be  regarded  here.  "While  conscious  of  self  there  may  not  be  anything 
higher  than  right  or  duty.     Duty  is  the  way  in  wh  Being  exists  in  re- 
lation to  a  self ;  it  is  one  with  self-sacrifice. 

That  which  is  must  act :  to  be  inert  is  not  to  Be.     So  of  man :  to  be 
Belf-indulgent  is  to  be  inert ;  i.  e.  it  is  not  to  Be.     Man  does  not  act, 
because  he  is  not :  if  he  were,  he  must  and  wd  act.     The  negation,  the 
self,  appears  the  fact  to  us  ;  and  by  all  this  human  history  God  is  lead- 
ing men  from  self-assertion  to  self-sacrifice — from  death  to  life. 

Life  is  failure.  Man  lives  (this  his  rational  life)  :  his  instinct  is  to 
attempt  more  than  he  can  do.  His  instincts  fail ;  and  so  he  examines, 
learns,  becomes  able  to  do  that;  then  he  attempts  more  again,  and  so 
again  advances.  Thus  he  ever  fails,  and  ever  progresses.  His  instincts 
fail ;  but  his  instinct,  wh  is  this  of  attempting  more,  this  is  not  failure, 
this  is  the  Life.  It  is,  as  it  were,  instincts  subordinate  to  instinct. 
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It  is  very  striking  to  think  how  the  course  of  humanity,  as  a  whole, 
is  instinctive :  as  if,  seen  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  whole,  it  wd  answer  to  that  wh  we  see  as  the  instinctive  life  of 
animals.       It    suggests    many    thoughts :     e.    g.    whether    in    these 
lower  animals  there  may  not  he  a  'free-will,'  like  our  own,  only  not 
manifes^  to  us,  because  sot  relating  to  those  aspects  in  wh  we  see  them. 
Just  as  our  free-will  might  be  entirely  unapparent  to  Beings  who  re- 
garded only  those  larger  results  wh  are  effected  as  by  instinct,  in  man. 
Most  beautiful  is  it  to  see  this  linking  together,  this  attaining  of  two- 
fold results  in  mutual  co-working :  instinctive,  through,  and  by  means 
of,  free  or  moral  action.     So  it  is  very  likely  this  human  life  appears  to 
us  the  sole  rational,  the  sole  moral  in  Nature,  exceptional  and  unlike 
all  other,  only  because  of  our  peculiar  relation  to  it. 

M suggests,   May  it  not  be  that  the  '  elements '  are  Beings 

having  dominion  over  us  as  we  over  the  cattle :  see  how  we  are  subject 
to  them.     This  is  the  true  conception  of  Actualism  :  that  this  is  the 
spiritual  world.     This  is  God's  will  done  in  heaven.     This  material, 
inert  earth  is  what  heaven  becomes  by  death.     Now  we  can  better  see 
what  Eden  was  to  Adam.    All  these  elements  are  doing  God's  will  from 
the  heart :  it  is  poetry,  only  poetry  surpassed.     So  one  sees  miracles  : 
the  elements  obeyed  Christ,  truly  and  indeed.     Truly  to  be  one  with 
Nature  is  to  be  in  heaven.     All  this  course  of  Nature  is  the  ministry  of 
'  angels,'  this  is  the  fact  of  it :  it  is  we  do  not  see  it  rightly.     To  be 
dead,  turns  all  this  fact  of  spiritual  life  and  action  into  dead  matter, 
obeying  the  law  of  inertia.     '  The  hands  of  the  living  God  are  the  laws 
of  Nature.'     God  acting,  as  He  ever  acts,  through  and  in  and  by  the 
creation;  in  the  creature's  holiness,  necessarily,  because  God's  act  is 
creating,  is  the  creature's  Being,  and  being  is  only  in  acting.     So  the 
doctrine  of  free-will  takes  its  place.     Man's  wn7/-action  is  not  a  part  of 
Nature  ;  there  is  the  defect  and  want  of  that  '  heaven-doing '  of  God's 
will.  This  marks  defect ;  as  it  were  spots  of  absence  or  want  in  a  world 
of  Being ;  dark  places  in  a  world  of  light. 

This  course  of  Nature  is  the  way  we  perceive  the  work  of  '  angels.' 
Thus  too  one  sees  the  false  presentation  in  Christ's  temptation — '  Cast 
Thyself  down.'  The  laws  of  Nature  are  the  work  of '  angels ';  to  violate 
them  is  not  to  cast  oneself  upon  angelic  care,  but  to  withdraw  from  it. 
Does  not  this  apply  to  all  neglect  of  ordinary  means  in  reliance  on  su- 
pernatural action  ?  it  is  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  world,  it 
is  unbelief;  not  a  mere  intellectual  difficulty,  as  often  is  the  case  with 
the  'infidel.'  Are  we  not  children,  and  angels  educating  us  ?  The  law 
was  given  by  the  'ministration  of  angels.'  So  is  all  the  evil  that  dis- 
cipline ?  This  brings  again  the  Elohim,  saying,  '  the  man  is  become  as 
one  of  us  ' — this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  :  '  angels '  (Elohim)  are  taking 
care  of  us  all  through.  Now  this  embraces  Polytheism  ;  so  its  truth  is 
seen.  Here  is  an  instance  of  how  that  wh  is  false,  as  it  is  supposed,  is 
yet  true  in  another  way.  It  is  as  the  epicycles  :  they  are  false  and  true ; 
have  to  be  overthrown,  and  yet  maintained.  Is  it  not  a  joy  and  glory 
to  take  part  part  in  this  angelic  ministry,  to  be  working  with  '  angels ' 
in  all  that  we  do  ;  to  recognize  nothing  that  is  less  ? 

Each  physical  creature  must  be  himself  the  centre  of  the   world,  as 
it  were,  and  find  all  subordinate  to  it,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. — 
Thus,  as  the  inhabitant  of  each  planet,   by   virtue  of  its  vory  motion, 
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must  eee  all  the  universe  revolving  around  it,  making  so  its  days  and 
nights,  &c.,  by  virtue  of  its  own  motion,  i.  e.  negation  ;  so  each  self,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  negation,  must  find  all  the  universe  subordinate.  The 
self,  or  negation,  necessarily  puts  that  creature  in  a  world  subordinate 
to  it,  with  it  alone  a  '  free  agent.'  Wheresoever  there  is  an  inertia  in 
a  creature,  there  must  be  perceived  an  external  inertia ;  i.  e.  it  must  be 
a  self  in  an  inert  world  around  it,  submitted  to  its  sway,  adapted  to  its 
purposes,  working  its  redemption. 

One  sees  how  the  negation  in  respect  to  any  creature — at  least  the 
consciousness  of  it — must  at  once  constitute  and  introduce  that  distinction 
of  the  '  me  '  and  '  not  me ' ;  at  once  there  is  a  difference,  an  opposite- 
ness  between  the  self  and  Nature;  only  it  is  very  different  from  what 
we  think  it — the  difference  between  Being  and  want  or  absence  or  de- 
ficiency.    So  this  separation  of  '  me '  and  « not  me '  arises  at  once  in 
every  becoming ;  and  this  self-action,  and  consequent  temptation  and 
discipline,  necessarily  arise,  and  fulfil  their  work.     And  the  negation 
being  in  the  form  of  a  self,  the  arbitrariness,  the  relation  between  the 
self  and  not  self,  is  necessarily  defined. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Elohim,  and  Nature  as  angelic,  embraces  perfectly 
the  idea  of  man  as  originating  as  part  of  the  course  of  Nature.  The 
creation  of  him  by  Elohim  demands  that  it  shd  be  just  that.  The  Bible 
so  reveals  what  Nature  is,  and  Science  helps  us  to  see.  The  Bible  tells 
us  that  it  is  Elohim  creating ;  Science  shows  us  that  it  is  the  course  of 
Nature.  The  problem  is  simple :  the  course  of  Nature  is  Elohim  cre- 
ating. The  opposition  arises  wholly  from  our  own  fancy,  our  maintain- 
ing so  obstinately  that  the  fact  is  as  the  appearance.  We  will  not  have 
the  course  of  Nature  to  be  Elohim  creating,  because  it  does  not  look  so 
to  us :  that  is  all  the  difficulty — we  will  not  allow  the  Bible  to  teach 
us  against  our  prepossessions.  How  wonderfully  all  our  present  systems 
are  an  assertion  of  ourselves  against  revelation !  and  we  so  unconscious 
of  it,  thinking  it  so  exactly  the  other  way ;  and  of  course,  because  we 
make  such  effort  to  conform  to  the  Bible,  forgetting  that  if  we  did 
really  conform,  it  wd  be  no  effort. 

It  is  interesting  how  our  efforts  to  conform  our  thoughts  to  the  Bible 
at  once  prove  the  want  of  conformity,  and  blind  us  to  it.      And  it  is 
curious  that  we  do  not  see  that  a  true  conformity  of  our  thoughts  to 
the  Bible  must  manifest  itself  as  our  simply  seeing  the  Bible  to  be  true, 
finding  it  all  natural,  and  not  finding  any  effort  in  it.     May  it  not  be 
even  doubtful  whether  there  be  any  good  in  this  violent  bending  our 
thoughts  to  the  Bible  ;  even  as  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  there 
be  good  in  self-righteous  efforts.      At  any  rate  it  is  not  less  necessary 
there  should  be  the  other  :  those  who  do  not  bend  thus  to  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  those  who  do.     And  this  introduces  another  thought ;  viz.,  that 
the  very  things  wh  are  evil,  wicked,  in  individuals,  are  right  and  good 
and  necessary  in  regard  to  the  race.     So  that  Beings  looking  on  man  as 
a  whole  see  no  evil ;  nothing  amiss,  nothing  wrong  ;    a  perfect,  unmar- 
red,  and  unboundedly  lovely  '  instinctive '  life :  just  as  we  see  in  nature, 
of  wh  man  is  part.     And  so  in  this  perfect,  this  lovely  nature,  as  it  is 
to  us,  so  different  from  ourselves,  may  be  this  verv  self-ness  wh  is  in  us; 
and  sin  and  failure,  and  wrong,  death  and  redemption ;  and  yet  we  not 
see  it  at  all :  so  throughout  creation,  that  highest  of  creature  good,  wh 
can  only  be  by  '  self — viz.,  Belt-sacrifice. 
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That  individual  evil  is  right  and  good  in  respect  to  man,  we  see  re- 
markably in  Bacon.     He  regarded  the  material,  and  he  moved  men  to 
do  the  same ;  and  so  science  is  in  one  sense  emphatically  evil ;  it  has 
deteriorated  the  world  terribly.     But  in  relation  to  man  it  is  wholly 
good :  it  is  simply  that  he  gives  up  his  ideal  and  takes  God's;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  facts  in  his  history.     "We  may  see  it  again  in  re- 
spect to  religious  thought.     Our  '  spiritual '  altogether  being  an  inven- 
tion from  our  not  knowing  the  fact  of  the  world,  it  is  as  necessary 
it    should    be    denied    as    affirmed ;  the    denial    of    it    is    only 
in  respect  to  man  the  same  as  the  'assertion  of  the  negation,'  to  wh  I 
have  referred — the  denial  of  Being  in  that  conception  of  Being  and  not- 
being.     The  '  Being '  must  be  also  denied  because  it  is  not  that  Being 
(so  '  matter  '  must  be  both  affirmed  and  denied).     This  is  necessary  in 
respect  to  man,  just  as  for  right  thinking  it  is  necessary  to  hold  both 
Being  and  negation.     The  sin  of  men  works  the  purposes  of  God :  it 
is  necessary ;  it  is  involved  in  the  true  good,  and  as  to  Man  is  only 
good. 

May  we  not  say  Christ  was  one  with  nature  ;  and  so  in  making  us 
one  with  Him,  He  makes  us  one  with  nature  ?  or,  the  fact  of  nature  is 
one  with  Christ :  it  is  so  we  see  it.     Thus,  to  us  as  physical,  or  under 
the  self,  there  must  be  a  self,  or  else  we  perceive  only  inert  matter 
as  we  perceive  nature  :  if  no  self  then  is  there  mere  'matter'  to  us. 
So  we  can  only  see  God  in  relation  to  a  self.     The  fact  of  nature  is  God, 
but  we  cannot  see  Him  there,  we  can  see  Him  only  in  or  with  a  self. 
So  we  see  Him  in  Christ  by  His  taking  the  self  upon  Him ;  but  seen 
in  relation  to  self  He  is  only  to  be  seen  as  self-sacrifice,or  as  sacrificing 
Belf.      So  alone  we  can  see  God  while  a  self  is  in  us,  or  while  physical. 
And  now  one  sees  Christ  '  giving  up  the  kingdom  to  His  Father ;'  His 
mediatorial  character  ceasing.     When  man  is  redeemed  and  is  no  more 
physical,  no  more  with  a  self  in  him,  then  is  there  no  more  a  self  iri 
Christ.   Then  God  is  seen  not  only  in  Christ,  but  in  all  nature  ;  Christ 
as  it  were  takes  all  into  Himself ;  and  we  see  that  this  self-sacrifice  is 
not  the  exception,  but  the  fact  of  all  things.     Now  the  world — nature 
— of  course  was  so  to  Christ ;  He  saw  truly,  so  He  said,  'I  am  in  God, 
the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven.' 

There  is  in  truth  neither  this  scientific  world  nor  the  spiritual  world 
we  think  of :  the  one  is  a  fiction,  the  other  a  '  percept ' — this  from  our 
perception,  that  from  our  imagination ;  both  are  thro'  us,  have  the  self 
in  them.     They  answer  to  the  old  sensible  and  intelligible,  neither  of 
wh  were  ;  but  instead  of  wh  is  the  one,  different  and  infinitely  higher, 
the  scientific.      So  instead  of  the  scientific  and  spiritual,  is  the  one 
eternal,  actual :  different  from  both,  and  infinitely  more.     It  is  God's 
fact.     In  both  of  ours  is  a  negation  ;  first  a  negation  in  our  perceived 
— the  scientific — then  necessarily  a  complementary  negation  in  the  sup- 
posed, or  spiritual. 

Observe,  however,  when  we  say  that  there  is  not  truly  either  the  ma- 
terial or  the  spiritual,  that  we  are  speaking  of  quality,  not  of  Being. 
As  of  the  sensible  and  intelligible :  we  deny  that  they  existed,  but 
only  mean  that  that  wh  exists  was  misconceived:  that  exists  of  wh  they 
meant  to  speak,  but  could  not  because  they  did  not  know  it.     So  men 
are  all  the  while  now  truly  dealing  with  the  eternal  world,  little  as 
they  understand  the  case  ;  and  when  they  speak  truly  of  this  scientific 
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they  speak  eternal  truth,  though  they  may  not  know  it. — There  is  a 
deep  parallel  here.  I  have  seen  the  two  polars  to  be  right,  and  action  : 
arbitrary  action ;  necessary  or  right,  passion.  Now  these  two  '  worlds  ' 
correspond,  and  in  a  curious  way  :  the  Greek  sensible  was  arbitrary  ac- 
tion ;  the  intelligible(necessary),right,but  merely  passive.  Our  scientific 
is  right,  necessary,  but  passive ;  our  spiritual  is  action,  but  arbitrary. 
These  are  but  the  concretes  of  the  abstract  conceptions  ;  and  the  union 
of  the  two  ancient  ones  resulted  in  the  necessary  or  right  rather  than  in 
action.  Now  surely  our  two  should  unite  in  a  one  that  would  answer 
to  the  action.  The  passiveness  of  this  scientific 'world'  is  striking:  does 
not  it  throw  great  light  on  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  age;  i.e.  of  the 
last  epoch  ?  But  it  is  glorious  to  note  what  an  advance  man  has  made, 
how  much  better  and  worthier  are  the  scientific  and  spiritual  than  the 
old  sensible  and  intelligible. 

If  the  heavens  were  really  moving  (correspondingly  with  the  earth's 
motion),  we  should  not  perceive  them  moving  at  all ;  to  us  they  would 
be  at  rest.      Now  if  nature  were  truly  inert,  we  should  not  perceive  it 
as  inert ;  it  is  because  it  is  not  so,  but  acting,  doing  the  right,  living, 
that  to  us  it  is  inert ;  that  we  'perceive'  this  invariable  law,  this  passive 
necessity.       A.nd  it  is  thus  we  perceive  our  fellow  men  as  'free  :'  they 
have  the  same  inertia  as  ourselves ;  they  are  determined  by  circum- 
stances, there  is  not  the  one  fact — the  life — in  them ;  they  do  as  they 
like,  we  recognize  freedom  in  them. 

Is  it  not  thus  :  that  these  things  wh  we  call  our  actions,  are  in  truth 
only  the  forms  of  our  action;  in  their  being  only  forms  lies  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  ?      So  these  forms  are  contingent,  but  the  fact  not  so. 
Contingency  belongs  to  forms  ;  they  may  or  may  not  be  ;  they  are  de- 
termined by  circumstances.     Thus  one  would  see  free-will,  how  that 
must  be  the  phenomenon  from  our  state  ;  our  relation  to  forms  as  if 
they  were  the  fact.     Our  actions,  being  'forms'  only  (of  unchanging 
fact)  are  not  necessary  as  such  and  regarded  in  themselves,  we  can  do 
them  or  not,  as  we  like.     Thus  one  sees  in  this  contingency   of  forms, 
how  this  state  of  free-will,  moral  action,  or  redemption  (to  interpret 
it),  must  come  out  of  the  dying ;  out  of  the  losing  the  fact,  and  coming 
to  be  only  as  to  the  form. 

And  now  as  for  nature  one  may  see :  as  fact  is  necessary  and  only 
form  contingent,  the  old  idea,  wh  was  of  the  contingency  or  arbitrari- 
ness of  nature,  grasped  the  form  alone.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
necessity  is  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  fact  of  it.  As  we  approach 
more  and  more  to  absolute  '  actual '  necessity,  so  do  we  approach  to  the 
very  fact  and  Being  of  nature.  And  observe  :  the  perfect  complete  ne- 
cessity at  once  resolves  itself  into  the  actual  fact :  the  inertia  will  not 
co-exist  with  it.  Once  see  nature  absolutely  and  wholly  necessary,  and 
at  once  it  becomes  spiritual. 

says,  the  fact  truly  is  one,  but  we  perceive  in  succession  be- 
cause we  are  parts. — But  this  will  not  do  for  the  whole:  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  merely  perceiving  succession  and  feeling  and  thinking 
that  wh  is  in  time  to  be  the  fact  that  is.     This  latter  involves  putting 
form  for  fact ;  a  non-relation  to  the  fact,  or  deadness.     But  the  percep- 
tion of  time  or  succession   as  pertaining  to  the  '  forms  '  may  belong  to 
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the  creature  as  such,  and  ever.     My  position  here  coincides  with  that 
simple  dictate  of  the  heart ;  that  all  this  temporal  is  mere  illusion  and 
show,  mere  form,  not  the  very  Being,  that  the  fact  is  other  ;  it  is  that 
we  want  to  be,  to  live.      Observe  :  the  gospel  doctrine  is  that  man 
must  be  different :  other  religions  say  he  must  do  differently,  being  the 
same.     I  side  with  the  gospel,  it  is  only  the  form  of  the  action  can  be 
altered,  save  by  altering  the  Being. 

Man  being  such  as  he  is,  and  his  actions  therefore  necessarily  such  as 
they  are,  they  ought  to  be  felt  as  evil  to  his  conscience,  such  as  his 
moral  sense  cannot  tolerate.     They  ought  to  be  so  because  they  (and  he) 
have  to  be  altered.     They  ought  not  to  be  in  such  a  form  that  the  con- 
science should  not  find  them  evil.     Thus  it  is  that  the  Bible  finds  noth- 
ing worse  than  self-righteousness ;  the  acts  and  the  man  still  the  same, 
but  not  felt  as  evil.     Also  it  is  through  these  actions,  thus  felt  by  the 
man  (or  conscience)  as  evil,  that  the  Being  of  man  is  altered :  altering 
the  fact  of  his  actions  is  one  with  altering  the  Being  of  the  man.     So 
no  altering  the  form  of  them  avails  (no  self-righteousness),  because  it 
is  the  Being  that  is  of  the  sole  importance,  it  is  this  alteration  of  the 
being  that  has  to  be  affected,  it  is  for  this  these  '  actions  '  (in  time)  are. 
One  sees  how  all  plans,  projects,  conceptions,  are  nullified  through 
people  not   perceiving  that  man  wants   altering  ;  they  are  all  contriv- 
ances for  getting  his  actions  right,  leaving  him  the  same ;  ever  seeming 
on  the  point  of  attaining  their  end,  and  ever  failing.     Here  the  Christ- 
ians are  so  far  right ;  the  deniers  that  any  good  can  come  of  all  this : 
they  do  see  that  man  must  be  made  different.     But  now  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them  and  the  world  is  clear.     It  is  right  to  affirm  that  man  must 
be  made  different,  but  with  this  should  and  must  go  the  affirmation  that 
he  i«  being  made  different ;  wh  Christians  deny,  save  to  such  a  limited 
extent.     Now  here  the  world  are  right — in  holding  that  the  world  is 
going  right  and  not  wrong.  So  they  cannot  admit  at  once  that  man  needs 
to  be  made  different,  and  also  that  he  is  not  to  be  made  different.  Here 
is  the  opposition,  and  here  the  perfect  reconciliation.     These  are  two 
halves  :  the  Christians  may  and  must  maintain  that  man  must  be  made 
different,  but  they  may  affirm  also  that  this  is  being  done.      Here  are 
the  two  positives  united  into  one  fact,  excluding  the  two  negations. 
The  Christian  doctrine  perfectly  maintained,  only  heathenism  (the  de- 
nial of  the  redemption)excluded;  and  the  world's  instinct  perfectly  main- 
tained, only  the  denial  that  man's  true  life  is  higher  than  this,  ex- 
cluded.    Herein  *  of  twain  is  made  again  one  new  man.'    The  Christian 
and  the  world  unite  in  glorifying  Christ:  for  should  not  the  world  mag- 
nify Him  who  first  and  alone  overthrew  the  doctrine  that  the  world  was 
going  wrong  ? 

But  is  man  being  made  different  ?  shew  it. — I  do  not  undertake  to 
prove  it  from  the  phenomena  of  the  world's  history ;  I  derive  it  from 
and  base  it  on  the  Bible.     That  is  how  faith  is  wanted  ;  to  believe  that 
before  we  can  see  it.      But,  learning  it  from  the  Bible,  looking  on  the 
world  and  its  history  with  that  conception  as  the  key  to  it,  I  say  it  is 
clear  enough  ;  we  may  see  it  well.    It  is  indeed  the  key  to  the  world's 
going  wrong  :  that  is  why  it  goes  wrong — the  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  evil.     In  truth,  it  is  even  so  simple  as  this  :  evil — the  feeling  of 
evil — and  the  being  made  different,  are  one.     Wheresoever  is  a  crea- 
ture being  '  altered '  there  is  evil  felt  and  perceived.     There  is  that  wh 
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is  out  of  harmony  with  the  creature's  '  Being.'  And  we  think  this  har- 
mony is  to  be  restored,  not  by  our  being  made  different,  butby  the  fact 
of  nature  being  changed  to  us — we  must  be  freed  from  this  material  body. 
Good  is  that  wh  Christians  say,  that  man  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
universe  in  this  turning  to  and  regarding  self  instead  of  God ;  and  good 
too  their  tracing  all  pain  and  evil  whatsoever  to  sin.  It  is  quite  right, 
only  not  enough.  They  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  physical  condition 
from  wh  pain  and  evil  are  inseparable,  and  that  it  is  from  sin.  They  try 
to  separate  the  evil  and  pain  from  that  to  wh  it  essentially  belongs  and 
from  wh  it  springs  :  thinking  man  is  not  dead,  wanting  life,  but  only 
perverted. 

So  one  sees  the  grandeur  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  justification 
before  sanctification  :  a  man's  state  before  God  must  first  be  altered, 
before  his  actions  can  be  good.     It  only  wants  interpreting.  Of  course, 
the  state  before  God  is  the  true  actual  state,  the  true  Being  of  the  man; 
it  is  t his  is  altered.     Men  by  Christ  are  rectified ;  first  the  true  Being 
altered  by  Christ,  and  then  only  can  his  actions  be  good. 

We  are  made  selves  (or  to  like  that  wh  is  pleasant)  in  order  that  we 
may  sacrifice  ourselves.  This  is  to  be  sensational,  to  feel  forms  as  if  they 
were  fact  [what  a  philosophy  is  latent  in  the  Bible  as  it  were]  ;  and 
out  of  this  feeling — of  forms  for  fact — comes  all  the  physicalness  :  for 
it  is  clear,  that  perceiving    them  merely,    as  forms,   and  knowing 
them  to  be  such  while  the  true  actual  fact  was  the  sole  fact  to  us,  and 
alone  felt  as  fact,wdbe  a  different  feeling.  That  were  being  not  sensational, 
not  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  yet  no  loss,  but  every  way  a  gain ;  all  the 
good  and  none  of  the  evil  of  it.  The  evil  comes  out  of  our  not  knowing 
the  fact,  and  so  feeling  the  forms  as  such.      Feeling  them,  means  their 
being  fact  to  us ;  our  Being  is  as  it  were  down  to  their  level.    It  is  our 
'  Being '  being  a  mere  form,  that  is  the  point:  this  physicalness  is  from 
the  spiritual  condition,  from  the  '  moral,'  actual  state  ;  i.  e.  it  is  not 
from  that  wh  we  call  moral  (that  belongs  to  the  physical),  but  from 
that  wh  is  rightly  designated  by  it.    Thus  the  Bible  applies  the  words 
'  life  and  death '  to  spiritual  or  moral  states.     But  this  is  because  it  ia 
thus  the  words  have  their  true  and  proper  meaning  ;  it  is  to  this  they 
belong. 

Even  viewed  materially  the  '  things '  with  wh  we   deal  are  forms  ; 
forms  of  matter  and  force ;  e.  g.,  a  ship  is  only  a  certain  passing  form 
of  the  material.  So  that  in  reality,  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  forms 
are  the  facts  to  us,  and  we  in  feeling  and  thought  attribute  to  the  form 
a  substantiality  or  'Being'  that  it  has  not.  It  is  shown  in  all  our  names 
of  things  ;  they  are  names  of  forms. — Man  being  '  physical,'  or  as  he  is, 
and  subject  to  pain,  sinning  necessarily  results  :  we  cannot  conceive  it 
otherwise.     So  crime  introduces  no  fresh  element.     The  (moral)  evil  is 
not  in  it ;  the  deeds  are  nothing ;  it  is  the  state  of  man  from  wh  they 
flow  that  is  the  sole  important  matter,  and  that  we  see  aright — we  un- 
derstand the  mystery  of  man's  death.     So  since  the  world  is  for  the 
end  of  making  man  different,  it  is  with  all  its  evil  of  every  kind  just 
as  it  should  be ;  it  does  make  man  different,  it  fulfills  its  object ;  and 
all  the  evil  resolves  itself  into  just  this,  that  we  do  not  like  the  excel- 
lent  and  perfect  fact.     But,  for  this,  it  must  be  held  that  man  is  made 
different,  is  redeemed  ;  all  men  made  alive.     The  'absolute  evil'  is  from 
men's  idea  that  man  is  not  saved  ;  not  seeing  the  purpose  of  the  world 
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[that  it  is  for  God's  glory  in  this  sense],  or    thinking  that  it   is  not 
fulfilled. 

As  in  astronomy,  the  earth's  motion  makes  us  perceive  a  stellar  mo- 
tion wh  does  not  exist,  and  yet  there  is  a  motion  of  these  of  wh  the 
earth's  motion  is  a  part ;  so  may  it  be  that  tho'  our  inertia  causes  us  to 
perceive  an  inertia  in  nature  wh  does  not  exist,  yet  there  may  be  truly 
an  inertia,  a  physicalness,  a  'negation'  as  it  were,  in  the  true  universe 
of  wh  man  is  a  part ;  as  if  belonging  to  the  creature  as  such  ?     It 
might  be.     Think  how  nature  is  perhaps  truly  in  time  ;  in  wh  only 
forms  can  be  :  how  it  may  be  the  action  of  God  through  or  in  'selves  ;' 
so  truly  conformable  to  us,  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  nature. 
Indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  how  could  we  be  part  of  it  as  we  are  ? 

In  talking  to — it  came  out  so  prettily  that  this  life  is  a  dream, 
and  yet,  as  such,  a  life ;  and  there  are  diseases  in  it,  i.  e.  mental  and 
psychical  diseases,  perversions,  (asceticism,  e.  g.) ;  and  so  one  got  a 
glimpse  about  the  nature  and  necessity  of  disease  in  general.  As  these 
psychical  diseases  are  necessary  from  the  state  of  man,  are  in  truth  the 
results  of  the  necessity  in  him  for  change,  so  are  not  bodily  diseases  : 
showing  a  defect  in  the  state  wh  necessitates  them?  Thus:  the  total  dis- 
ease as  affecting  humanity  is  to  bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  Nature; 
and  the  diseases  of  individuals  are  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  whole, 
that  is  their  necessity  :  that  of  the  whole,  wh  is  constituted  thereby. 
Is  not  this  the  clue  to  single  diseases,  and  a  larger  view  ? 

If  the  phn  and  negation  be  both  that  of  which  the  '  esse  est  percipi,' 
then  is  it  not  from  negation  must  come  phenomenon,  i.  e.  perception 
(for  phn  and  perception  are  correlative) ;  i.  e.  intellect ;  i.  e.  self-con- 
sciousness :  for  self-consciousness  is  clearly  identified  with  perception. 
So  can  we  trace  how  this  self-consciousness  and  therefore  perception 
must  be  from  the  negation,  that  is  the  death  :  this  is  the  demand. 

It  is  curious  to  apply  to  man  that  doctrine,  that  the  not-being  must 
precede  the  being  of  all  that  is  not  eternal.     Unless  we  consider  man 
eternal,  not-man  must  precede  the  being  of  man.  [True,  for  man  to  J5a, 
is  to  be  eternal,  to  have  eternal  life  ;  but,  as  eternal,  he  is  God,  is  divine: 
as  we  speak  of  him,  as  creature,  he  is  not  eternal ;  and  the  absence  of 
man  must  precede  the  being.]     The  creatures  necessarily  are  all  forms; 
the  not-being  must  precede  the  being.     So  heat  is  form,  but  force  was 
while  it  was  not.     It  is  clear  in  the  very  idea  of  Being,  that  all  wh  is 
not  eternal  IB  form. 

It  will  not  do  to  show  how  the  phna  are  by  postulating  negation ;  it 
cannot  rest  so.     There  is  not  negation ;  it  may  be  a  necessary  symbol, 
it  cannot  be  the  primary  and  ultimate  fact.     It  will  apply  in  its  place, 
viz.  in  respect  to  the  forms,  but  not  beyond.     It  is  necessary  that  all 
shd  be  traced  to  Being ;  all  must  be  shown  necessary  and  involved  in 
that,  wh  alone  is.     If  in  Being  the  forms  are  involved,  then  one  can  see 
where  the  conception  of  negation  comes  in.     It  is  authenticated  and  le- 
gitimatized, for  it  belongs  necessarily  to  the  forms  :  it  must  be  in  respect 
to  that  wh  is  in  time.     Once  arrive  at  time,  wh  is  involved  in  forma, 
and  '  negation '  comes  in  with  it :  save  by  a  not-being  (i.  e.  of  a  form) 
there  can  be  no  time.     Now  surely  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  Being  in- 
volves forms  [i.  e.  in  truth,  God  implies  creatures].    Viewed  as  Love,  it 
must  be  so :  Being  implying  action,  the  forms,  and  therewith  the  nega- 
tion, necessarily  follow.     It  will  not  do  to  say :  there  is  not  truly  ne- 
gation, but  this  is  how  it  must  be  to  the  intellect,  i.  e.  to  thought  or 
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self-consciousness :  for  the  negation  is  first  implied  in  order  to  account 
for  the  intellect — the  self.  And  yet  observe :  must  there  not  be  intel- 
lect to  Beings  in  time  ?  may  we  not  so  avoid  a  difficulty  wh  presses  on 
our  idea  of  the  spiritual  state  ?  Shall  we  not  be,  when  saved  and  no 
longer  physical,  still  intelligent  ?  Perhaps  we  shd  so  conceive  it,  only 
leaving  out  the  inertia ;  i.  e.  that  wh  makes  our  intelligence  determined 
by  mechanical  conditions,  dependent  on  the  brain,  &c.  [I  drop  alto- 
gether the  word  '  material '  and  use  '  mechanical '  in  its  place.  Then  the 
'physical'  includes  two  branches :  the  mechanical  and  the  intellectual.] 

The  relation  of  the  Elohiaa  doctrine  to  Polytheism  is  incomplete,  but 
I  think  I  have  a  perception.     Observe :  men  erred  in  postulating  both 
the  conscious  Being,  the  spirit,  and  the  physical  thing.    I  say  they  were 
right  in  holding  the  spirit  and  its  action :  but  then  this  action  is  that  wh 
affects  us  ;  is  the  cause  of  our  state  of  consciousness  or  perception. 
There  is  no  possibility  for  the  being  of  the  physical  thing.     The  only 
fact  is  that  action  of  the  spirit.     And  again,  as  for  the  relations   of 
Polytheism  to  Science,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Elohim  :   Polytheism 
was  the  imperfect  form  of  the  instinct,  suppressed  in  Science,  interpreted 
in  the  Elohim.     And  see  how  that  imperfection  lies  in  the  assumption 
of  the  Being  of  the  physical.     Can  one  see  here  the  nature  of  the  '  im- 
perfection '  in  the  instinct  in   all  cases  :  does  it  not  answer  to  the 
assuming  the  existence  of  the  phn,  wh  then  necessitates  the  suppression 
of  the  fact,  in  order  to  the  doing  away  of  the  being  of  the  phn  as  the 
result  ?     For  in  this  first  union  neither  is  the  fact  known  truly  nor  the 
phn  rightly  seen.     The  exploration  of  the  phn  excludes  that  fact,  but 
then  it  introduces  the  true  fact  wh  excludes  the  phn.     So  may  we  con 
sider  there  was  to  Adam  both  the  phn  and  Being,  but  neither  truly  or 
fully.     Then  the  exploration  of  the  phn  (eating  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge) excludes  that  fact  falsely  supposed ;  but  in  the  end  restores  the 
fact  truly  known,  and  excludes  the  phn  from  Being.     How  this  view 
brings  that  Adam-history  into  our  own  life !     The  child  believes  in 
spirits  and  in  things  ;  then  in  things  and  not  spirits  ;  then  in  spirit  and 
not  things.     This  is  the  course  :  imperfect  life,  death,  true  life. 

Now  from  that  old  imperfect  belief  in  spirits  and  things,  necessarily 
arises  this  scientific  (dead)  state  of  belief  in  things  and  not  spirits:  the 
spirits  are  excluded,  and  inertia  or  dead  laws  substituted.     Those  old 
spirits  were  arbitrary,  the  true  spirits   holy ;  i.  e.  the  old  were  neg- 
ation, the  true  are.     So  this  scientific  view,  this  suppression  of  that  in- 
stinct of  spirits,  is  all  fulfilled  in  the  doctrine  of  Elohim,  or  holy  spirits, 
in  whom  is  that  necessity  or  Being  wh  we  have  traced  and  learnt  from 
the  phna.     And  again  that  old  Polytheism  and  this  suppression,  both 
go  with  the  idea  of  man's  life  :  the  doctrine  of  Elohim  with  that  of  his 
death.     Polytheism  introduces  agents  like  us :  the  Elohim  are  true 
agents,  and  therefore  not  like  us.     Those  old,   false-imagined  agents 
must  be  excluded  because  there  are  true  agents.     That  arbitrariness  at- 
tributed to  the  spirits  was  but  another  form  of  the  inertia  we  attribute 
to  matter.     The  process  is  the  teaching  us  our  death.     First  we  attri- 
buted arbitrariness  [being  inert,  we  must  see  inertia  somehow]  ;  then 
when  we  find  no  arbitrariness,  we  attribute  inertia  (i.  e.  virtually  deny 
Being)  ;  then  when  we  find  that  this  is  a  denial  of  Being,  we  take  this 
perceived  inertia  into  ourselves,  and  see  in  the  fact  necessary  action, 
true  spiritual  agents.     And  with  this  necessarily  goes  the  existence  of 
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the  phn  ;  for,  recognizing  our  own  inertia,  we  understand  why  we  have 
been  obliged  to  infer  matter  and  space,&e.,  and  so,  those  disappearing 
also,  the  phna,  as  siibstantial,  disappear. 

Clearly  these  forms  are  facts  to  us  because  we  are  such  as  we  are. 
Then  they  can  only  become  not  so  by  some  change  in  us.     And  this 
change  cannot  be  our  physical  dying,  or  losing  the  body.     The  idea  is 
not  appropriate,  because  our  being  in  the  body  at  all  (as  we  mean  it)  is 
part  of,  arises  from,  and  is  indeed,  this  very  condition  of  ours,  viz.  that 
the  forms  are  facts  to  us.      Save  as  it  is  so,  we  are  not  in  a  body  ; 
therefore  clearly  no  change  in  reference  to  that  body  can  alter  it.     So 
one  gets  nearer  the  being  in  the  '  body ';  that  is  the  first  result  of  feel- 
ing forms  for  facts  (dying)  ;  and  through  that  it  is  that  Nature  is  as  it 
is  to  us.     We  being  bodily,  all  the  rest  follows. 

It  is  by  defect  there  is  free-will  (arbitrariness):  there  is  something 
wanting  wh  should  make  it  necessary  for  us   to  act  riight :  not  to  do 
away  with  Tightness,  or  '  moral  quality,'  as  we  conceive  the  passive  in- 
ert necessity,  but  to  feel  it  at  once  right  and  necessary,  i.  e.  love  or 
life  :  where  Being  is,  action  is  necessary  of  course ;  and  'action'  and 
'right'  are  one.     Now  observe :  we  perplex  ourselves  with  separating 
Being  and  action ;  but  here  the  reason  of  this  way  of  conceiving  be- 
comes apparent,  viz.,  it  is  from  ourselves  ;  the  origin  of  that  is  sub- 
jective ;  we  conceiving  our  Being  (the  self)  as  truly  Being  find  action 
separated  from  it.     And  consider  further,  how  this  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  nature  to  us  to  be  subjectively  determined,  that  its  inertness 
is  from  ourselves ;  and  this  also  shows  again  arbitrariness  and  inertness 
to  be  truly  one  :  viz.,  that  the  material  passive  existence  involves  the 
separableness  of  Being  and  action — the  conceptions  are  identical ;  so 
that  if  this  latter  is  from  ourselves,  so  must  the  former  be.     It  is  a 
curious  inversion :   the  separableness  of  Being  and  acting,  wh  is  arbit- 
rariness or  free-will  in  relation  to  ourselves,   is  reflected    upon  na- 
ture as  inertness  or  physicalness.     Also  arbitrariness  or  free  will  neces- 
sarily demands  a  surrounding  inertness,  as  its  complement,  as  it  were. 
We  cannot  conceive  the  former  without  the  latter,  of  a  free-will  being 
except  as  in  an  inert  world.     Even  our  thoughts  of  God  are  such,  and 
still  more  of  our  own  future  state.      We  associate  indeed  with  other 
spirits  also  free,  but  we  cannot  help  also  having  a  world  inert  and  pas- 
sive in  wh  all  reside.     If  there  be  our  will,  there  must  also  be  that  on 
wh  the  will  is  to  operate. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  in  nature,  as  opposed  to  our  arbitrari- 
ness, it  is  thus :  there  is  a  Being  in  everything  there,  wh  never  fails 
or  ceases  ;  whatsoever  takes  place  the  result  must  be  conformed,  be  ac- 
commodated, to  the  Being  of  that :  it  cannot  be  as  if  it  were  not,  the 
fact  expresses  and  contains  it,  is  as  it  is  by  virtue  of  it.     But  in  re- 
spect to  the  '  arbitrary,'  the  not-necessary,  i.  e.  the  self-action,  it  is 
not  so.      There  the  fact  does  not  express  and  contain,  ever  and  of  ne- 
cessity, the  '  Being  ;'  there  is  a  want,  absence,  or  negation  in  respect 
to  that.     The  result  is  '  according  to  circumstances,'  i.  e.  the  effect  of 
that  is  not  in  it.     So,  viewed  in  respect  to  that  of  wh  there  is  self-ac- 
tion, there  is  '  negation,'  i.  e.  there  is  wrong— evil.     The  fact  does  not 
*  express,'  contain,  is  not  such  as  it  is  by  virtue  of,  the  Being  of  that. 
In  our  case,  that  is,  of  man ;  the  Being  of  man  is  not  expressed  in  na- 
ture, it  is  as  it  is  without  him ;  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  there  is  no- 
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thing,  no  effect ;  he  is  '  determined  by  circumstances,'  i.  e.  his  action 
(therefore  his  Being)  is  wanting.  So  to  him  necessarily  is  evil ;  viewed 
in  relation  to  him — and  of  course  also  by 'men, 'whose  view  is  relative  to 
man — there  is  negation.  This  is  the  negation  we  perceive  in  nature  ;  it 
is  right  and  true  from  our  point  of  view,  and  we  are  right  in  saying 
there  is  a  negation.     And  it  is  beautiful  now  to  think  of  this  percep- 
tion of  the  evil  of  negation :  it  means  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
Being  of  man.     This  is  what  we  claim,  as  it  were,  in  Nature.     We  are 
right  in  finding  it  evil  as  well  as  good — its  good  dashed  and  marred 
with  evil.     So  th«idea  of  the  Fall  comes  out  gloriously.     Before  it 
there  was  no  action  of  man ;  he  was  creature  only ;  but  there  was  no 
knowledge  or  sense  of  this  to  him,  no  evil  felt :  that  he  had  to  learn. 
From  the  mere  creature,  or  form,  he  has  to  be  raised  to  true  actual 
Being,  oneness  with  God,  in  order  to  wh  it  was  necessary  he  shd  lose 
his  ignorance,  his  '  creature-life '  be  suppressed,  he  shd  die  —  be  physical, 
passional.     He  must  become  conscious ;  perceptive  of  that  negation  or 
want  of  man's  true  Being ;  conscious  i.  e.  of  self,  and  feeling  it  as  the 
very  fact  of  him.     This  was  the  Fall : — not  this  negation  or  minus  of 
man;  Adam  was  that;  the  mere  creature — but  this  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  it,  and  process  of  escape. 

A  miracle  is  a  physical  result  effected  through  the  internal,  the  spi- 
ritual, in  a  man :  i.  e.  it  is  a  spiritual  cause  determining  a  physical  ef- 
fect.    But  if  this  be  so  in  any  one  case,  it  must  be  so  in  all :  the 
spiritual  must  be  the  sole  cause,  or  agent :  and  this  miracle-working  is 
but  man  taking  his  proper  part  in  the  fact  of  the  world. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Elohim,  that  God's  act  in  time  is  always  His  act 
in  and  through  a  creature,  is  just  this  :  the  course  of  Nature  is  spiritual 
action,  but  in  respect  to  man  there  is  a  relative  absence  of  it ;  so  comes 
the  distinction  between  man  and  Nature.     One  may  conceive,  how,  in 
the  great  universal  fact  of  Being,  there  arise  continually  these  relative 
absences,  [as  tension  in  the  physical],  and  so  the  'moral '  Beings.  One 
almost  sees  how  the  whole  must  be.     A  relative  negation  is  just  such  a 
thing  as  all  this  humanity  ;  for  the  subjective  negation  of  course  neces- 
sitates a  perception  of  it  as  objective  :so  in  the  very  fact  of  the  relative 
negation  (death)  there  arises  the  perception  of  an  inert  world,  i.  e. 
matter.     Each  such  creature  must  be  as  we ;  arbitrary,  in  an  inert 
world,  surrounded  by  a  '  course  of  Nature  '  of  wh  he  is  not  part.     The 
arbitrariness  and  inertia  are  the  two  correlated  phna  ;  neither  of  them 
are,  but  men  being  dead  in  a  living  world,  they  are  the  phna  resulting 
from  that  fact ;  just  as  the  steadfastness  of  the  earth  and  motion  of  the 
heavens.     Arbitrariness  and  stedfastness  in  space  are  not  and  cannot 
be :  the  inertia  is,  but  is  our  own,  it  is  not  such  as  appears  to  us :  even 
as  the  motion  is,  but  is  of  the  earth,  and  different.     It  is  curious  how 
men  used  to  think  the  stedfastness  was  the  glory  :  they  prized  it,  just 
as  we  prize  free  will ;  but  we  see  now  that  it  is  ridiculous ;  that  there 
could  not  be  any  such  thing  :  that  all  is  moving — and  yet  is  not  the 
whole  stedfast  ?     Is  it  so  :  this  free-will  belongs  only  to  the  Infinite—- 
to God  ?     In  His  free-will  is  included  all  the  creature's  '  necessity,'  even 
as  the  motion  of  all  orbs  in  included  in  the  stedfastness  of  the  universe. 
This  relative  negation  must  constantly  arise  in  the   Eternal,  in  the 
creation  ;  it  is  the  idea  of  the  Forms.     It  is  like  bubbles  upon  the  foam, 
the  waves  of  Being.     "We  naturally  think  it  highest,  being  ours ;  but 
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it  is  lowest.      The  free-will  and  probation  doctrines  are  invented  to 
make  it  suit,  as  highest ;  with  that  they  pass  away.    Think  of  the  hea- 
venly state  where  God  preserves  in  holiness  ;  His  action  within  or  on 
us  keeping  us  holy,  i.  e.  making  it  necessary  to  he  so.     That  is  true 
Being ;  that  is  Nature.     Then  the  contingency  of  our  actions  is  gone, 
and  with  not  a  loss  or  lowering  hut  an  elevation  and  gain;  not  less  free, 
but  only  truly  free.     Now  this  is  to  be  one  with  Nature  ;  only  by  virtue 
of  our  want  and  ignorance  we  cannot  see  that  Nature  is  so.     God's  act 
in  Nature  is  what  God's  act  will  be  in  us,  when  we  are  in  heaven ;  is 
in  us  in  so  far  as  we  are  redeemed  and  living. 

Consciousness  of  self  is  the  true  opposite  to  consciousness.     Observe, 
in  ordinary  life,  self  consciousness  is  ever  disease :  the  right  and  proper 
consciousness  is  that  of  other  things,  of  external  objects.     The  right 
consciousness  indeed  is  perception — conscidusness  of  other  than  self: 
when  we  become  seZ/-conscious,  then  we  are  morbid  at  once.     And  see 
how  Adam's  change  at  th-3  Fall  is  even  most  prominently  seen  as  self- 
consciousness.     So  the  true  consciousness  is  consciousness  of  Nature  ; 
With  this  idea  of  a  consciousness  not  of  our  own  self,  how  beautifully 
benevolence  and  sympathy,  and  indeed  all  virtue,  appears.     Is  'it  not, 
as  it  were,  a  consciousness  of  others  ?    And  again :  is  not  this  universal 
consciousness,  in  truth,  an  infinite,  or  rather  the  infinite,  consciousness, 
or  consciousness  of  the  Infinite — in  truth,  the  Divine  ?     And  observe, 
it  is  the  opposite  to,  it  excludes,  the  consciousness  of  self.    And  then  to 
that  consciousness  wh  is  universal  and  of  all,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
ceasing,  nor  of  loss  (or  losing) ;  in  truth,  no  Time :  it  is  the  eternal. 
To  it  there  can  be  no  evil :  change  or  loss  is  consciously  of  form  only. 
Here  is  the  perfect  happiness — it  is  the  utter  loss  of  self. 

Thus  in  this  view  of  'universal  consciousness'  the  '  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number '  theory  appears  in  a  juster  light :  there  is  surely 
a  reference  in  it  to  this,  a  kind  of  growing  to  the  light,  a  turning  to- 
wards that  wh  is  the  source  of  life.  Only  through  the  '  universal  con- 
sciousness '  can  there  be  no  evil;  identity  with  one  'form'  must  give  the 
feeling  of  evil.  Is  not  that  consciousness  the  true  individuality — the 
individual  life  ?  Is  not  the  life  of  each  life  in  other  ?  so  God  is  in  the 
creature,  this  is  His  life;  and  the  creature's  life  is  in  God — that  alone  is 
his  life.  The  life  of  the  infinite  is  in  the  individual ;  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  infinite,  or  universal.  Is  not  this  universal  consciousness 
to  live  in  God,  to  be  one  with  Him,  consciously?  But  then,  is  not  this 
only  to  have  a  true  consciousness  ?  "We  are  in  Him :  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being ;  but  now  not  consciously — our  consciousness  is  of  being 
apart  from  Him.  We  have  a  false  consciousness,  and  what  we  want  is 
to  have  our  consciousness  true ;  of  that  wh  is  ;  of  our  being  in  God. — 
Can  we  thus  see  that  the  idea  of  consciousness  may  take  the  place  of 
1  Being,'  and  so  relieve  from  difficulty  and  abstruseness  and  even  contra- 
diction ?  May  it  be,  not  a  not-being,  but  a  false  consciousness  or  feeling 
in  man  ?  [a  not-being  only  of  form].  Instead  of  saying,  Man  is  apart 
from  God,  and  therefore  is  not ;  may  we  say,  Man  is  conscious  of  being 
apart  from  God,  but  is  not  to  ?  This  also  includes  the  material  world,  a 
matter  only  of  wrong  consciousness ;  and  this  wrong  consciousness  is 
death. 

But  then  we  may  ask  :  '  whereby  and  how  is  the  proof  of  its  falsity ; 
how  can  we  rest  on  it  V    What  evidence  is  better?  is  it  not  reason  only, 
[See  p.  392  :  Spirit,  299. 
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a  necessary  connection  of  ideas  ;    and  is  not  this  but  another  form  of 
i. e. consciousness  ?  But  observe  meanwhile: — (1).  It  is  in  respect  to  re- 
lation  authority  is  asserted,  not  existences  ;  and  on  that  consciousness  is 
valid,  and  perceivably  so.     (2).  It  gives  all  the  evidence  we  want :  the 
same  evidence  wh  Science  has  ;  an  evidence  compelling  universal  assent. 
Is  not  this  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  Actualism  ?  It  places  know- 
ledge on  a  right  relative  basis — 'a  proved  falseness  of  consciousness.' 
It  is  but  an  unifying  of  the  form  of  all  knowledge.     And  see,  not  only 
in  science  but  also  in  metaphysics,  how  largely  and  beneficially  this 
principle  of  the  proved  falseness  of  consciousness  is  already  applied : 
e.  g.  the  proved  falseness  of  our  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  a  co- 
lored object ;  so  all  judging  of  things  from  their  appearances  (correcting 
impressions)  is  proving  consciousness  false.     This  is  the  thing  to  do — to 
prove  how  and  in  what  way,  in   particulars  and    with  exactness,  the 
falseness  of  consciousness.     This  is  knowledge — Science  truly  so  called. 
Is  not  the  attaining  right  consciousness  attaining  true  Being  ?     A 
blind  man  has  a  false  consciousness :  to  attain  right  consciousness  is  to 
cure  him  simply ;  to  make  him  perfect — a  man  in  that  respect.   We  are 
conscious  of  inertness ;  to  give  true  consciousness  is  to  remove  defect : 
getting  a  right  consciousness  is  of  course  the  mode  in  wh  we  feel  the 
removal  of  defect.     The  alteration  in  ourselves,  the  getting  right  con- 
sciousness, is  a  subjective  change  ;  redemption;  is  being  made  spiritual. 
Observe,  too,  the  necessary  bearing  of  correcting  our  consciousness  sub- 
jectively.    It  is  essentially  knowledge  in  respect  to  ourselves  :  intellect- 
ually, it  is  knowledge  of  ourselves  ;  actually,  it  is  Being. 

Is  not  this  the  way  to  treat  a  paradox :  at  once  to  assert  that  which 
lands  us  in  it  cannot  be  true?     With  regard  to  all  those  conceptions, 
e.  g.,  wh  land  us  in  paradoxes — time,  cause  and  effect,  the  'mechanical' 
in  Nature,  &c.,  how  simple  it  is  that  we  do  not  perceive  that  wh  truly 
is.     What  prevents  this  conclusion?     There  is  no  evidence  of  its  being 
but  that  it  seems  so  to  us ;  but  if  it  be  paradoxical,  then  in  that  re- 
spect (viz.  intellectually)  it  does  not  seem  so  to  us ;  it  does  sensuously, 
does  not  intellectually.     Now  in  maintaining  it,  although  it  lands  in  a 
paradox,  we  are  giving  the  preference  to  sense  over  intellect.     But  this 
is  a  clear  error :  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  principle  of  the  inductive 
philosophy  truly  apprehended;  wh  is  that  the  sensuous  must  bemade  to 
conform  to  the  intellect ;  that  that  which  will  not  agree  to  it  must  be 
shewn  to  be  illusion.     If  not,  then  the  intellect  will  certainly  work  by 
itself,  and  there  will  be  a  chimerical,  a  priori  philosophy,  or  else  the  in- 
tellect will  be  done  violence  to,  our  nature  and  Being  sacrificed  ;  and 
this  certainly  cannot  last  [this  is  the  case  now].     There  is  no  way  of 
reconciling  sense  and  intellect  when  they  disagree  (as  they  do  in  these 
paradoxical  positions)  except  that  of  so  using  our  intellect  as  to  show 
the  sense-perception  to  be  an  illusion,  i.  e.  how  we  coma  to  perceive. 

Now  I  think  I  see  why  the  intellect  is  crushed  by  sense — succumbs — 
in  these  respect — snoting  first  that  this  just  repeats  the  condition  in  wh 
the -intellect  was  when  the  sensible  world  was  held  to  be  as  it  appeared, 
and  the  intelligible  was  invented.  In  reference  to  these  '  ontological » 
subjects,  the  intellect  cannot  show  the  fact ;  cannot  show  how  the  phn 
comes  to  be  to  the  sense.  [And  now  I  see,  this  is  the  part  of  the  intel_ 
lect  in  Science ;  ever  what  it  has  to  do  is  to  show  the  phn  to  be  an  il_ 
[Mental  Physiology,  117.  See  p.  144 
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lusion,  and  how,  and  why:  i.  e.  to  show  it  necessary.]     Therefore  the 
intellect  succumbs,  must  succumb  ;  it  admits  the  paradox.     Here  the 
moral  nature  must  come  in ;  the  intellect  cannot  solve  these. — This  is 
what  men  say  we  shall  never  know :  truly  it  is  beyond  intellect;  so  far 
they  are  right ;  it  is  to  be  solved  only  by  bringing  the  spiritual  into 
one  with  the  sensible.     Here  comes  the  problem,  not  of  appearance  to 
sense  and  intellect,  but  of  the  truer  Being ;  wh  the  moral  nature  only 
can  deal  with.     But  the  intellect  shd  assert  its  right  and  say,  '  the  fact 
cannot  be  this  ' ;  altho'  it  cannot  tell  what  it  is  :  it  renounces  its  func- 
tion and  just  position  when  it  fears  to  pronounce  positively  that  that 
wh  is  not  true  for  it  is  not  the  truth,  whatever  the  senses  may  affirm. 
The  intellect  here  demanding  the  aid  of  the  moral  sense,  is  as  sense  de- 
mands that  of  the  intellect  where  it  fails.     Let  intellect  render  us  this 
one  more  service,  to  pronounce  its  veto  upon  this  paradoxical  material 
inert  existence ;  and  so  prepare  a  place  for  its  successor  and  rightful 
king,  the  moral  sense. 

Positivism  prepares  for  the  spiritual  unifying,  by  denying  that  the 
fact  can  truly  be  such  as  we  perceive.  It  pronounces  the  paradoxical  to  be 
'not  true.'  All  true  advances  in  science  are  by  subordinating  the  sen- 
suous to  the  intellectual,  i.  e.  seeing  it  consistent  with  it.  The  question 
is,  why  do  we  so  perceive  this  paradoxical  ?  Some  jac t  is  to  be  found  ; 
i.  e.  some  view  not  involving  a  paradox.  The  reason  that  we  let  sense 
tyrannise  over  intellect  in  these  cases  is  merely  our  accidental  position 
in  the  world's  history — coming  just  after  the  repudiation  of  the  separate 
intelligible  world,  and  of  the  subordination  of  sense  to  intellect.  The 
old  Greeks  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  too  much  disregarding  sense, 
and  from  the  very  same  cause,  viz.  reaction  from  an  exclusive  regard  to 
sense.  Sense  alone,  had  misled  their  predecessors,  as  intellect  alone  had 
misled  ours. 

Every  truth  is  a  marriage  [or  rather  that  truer  union  of  opposites  wh 
is  development].     Marriage  is  a  giving  up  as  well  as  a  gaining.     No 
true  wedded  union  is  without  sacrifice,  parting  with  something  valued 
and  held  before  :  no  true  development  and  advance  is  without  a  setting 
aside  and  giving  up. 

This  is  the  way  to  think  :  here  is  something  wh  we  do  not  yet  rightly 
know ;  we  cannot  yet  see  clearly  how  it  is  ;  there  is  some  ignorance  in 
us.     Now  we  will  make  a  hypothesis — suppose  it  so:  this  shall  be  our 
x  in  want  of  knowing.     So  we  will  work  with  this  hypothesis  or  sym- 
bol as  if  it  were  the  fact ;  and  by  and  bye  we  shall  be  able  to  interpret 
it,  we  shall  find  out  that  unknown  fact  and  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
hypothesis  (matter,  e.  g.)     So  in  respect  to  all  cases  where  we  cannot 
reconcile  things ;  e.  g.,  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  and  yet  that  we  ought 
to  be  happy,  &c.     The  process  is  as  simple,  as  certain,  as  mathematics. 
What  puts  us  wrong  is  that  we  look  upon  these  hypotheses— not  as 
symbols  merely,  temporary  contrivances,  the  object  of  wh  is  to  be  able 
to  dispense  with  them — but  as  the  truths,  as  things  to  be  maintained. 
See  how  '  matter '  shows  itself  to  be  a  symbol.     We  have  worked  with 
it  as  if  it  were  the  fact;  and  the  result  is  its  own  exclusion,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  science.  Science,  I  say,  exists  to  get  rid  of  that  illusion  ,* 
it  is  the  solving  that  equation,  eliminating  that  unknown  ;  and  all  pro- 
cesses of  thought  are  of  the  same  kind.    Since  we  start  with  ignorance, 
we  must  have  a  symbol  marking  the  unknown,  and  enabling  us  to  work 
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so  as  to  get  it  known.       Mathematics  is  merely  an  image  of  this. 
4  Hypothesis  '  has  been  misrepresented  by  logical  writers  ;  it  is  not  to 
be  tested,  and  either  confirmed  or  rejected ;  it  is  to  be  certainly  exclud- 
ed by  rendering  possible  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown  fact.     If  the 
hypothesis  were  right,  that  would  imply  that  we  know  what  we  are 
supposed  not  to  know. 

In  this  doctrine  of  hypothesis  as  necessarily  not  the  fact,  how  inter- 
esting it  is  that  that  only  is  (or  is  known)  wh  is  necessary  (or  of  wh 
we  see  that  it  must  be).   To  be  is  to  be  necessary  ;  to  know  is  to  know 
as  necessary. — This  chain  of  causes,  i.  e.  the  physical,  must  be  only  a 
form.     Therefore  we  must  be  able  to  say  what  it  was  before,  and  why 
it  must  be  such ;  i.  e.  it  must  be  in  time.     So  all  those  '  primary  pro- 
perties ' — ultimate  facts — are  the  symbols,   impossible  truly  to  be. 
There  is  no  fact  in  them ;  they  are  forms  without  fact ;  i.  e.  they  are 
forms  of  negation  or  not-being.     Yet  we  stick  up  for  these  as  the  facts, 
and  cannot  get  on.     We  even  pin  our  religion  to  them,  stake  the  very 
existence  of  God  upon  them.  This  is  our  personal  God — like  ourselves. 
Why  is  not  God  that  wh  is  ?  What  can  the  personality  of  God  matter  ? 
The  Bible  says  nothing  about  the  'Being  of  God.'  It  is  telling  us  some- 
thing about  The  Being,  that  wh  is.     It  affirms  of  Being   [Jehovah] 
that  it  is  such,  acts  thus.      It  would  be  absurd  to  begin  by  affirming 
anything  before  that.     Being,  that  wh  is,  is  the  God  of  the  Bible.    All 
that  atheistical  controversy  is  non-sense ;  and  the  theists  are  chiefly  in 
the  wrong.    We  want  to  know  what  '  the  Being  '  is :  is  it  this,  or  that, 
or  what  is  it  ?     Is  it  such  as  we  perceive  it  or  imagine  it  ?  or,  if  not, 
what  ?  and  how?     The  Bible  answers,  as  it  should,  by  simple  narrative 
by  exhibition  of  that  wh  is  (in  one  view  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in  a 
more  advanced  and  true  view,  in  the  New).     There  is  Being  in  Christ: 
this  is  that  wh  is  (as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  see  it).     But  these  'ulti- 
mate properties  '  are  the  very  types  of  hypotheses,  of  that  wh  is  nega- 
tion.   It  is  just  this  we  have  to  exclude  in  order  to  know — to  deliver 
ourselves  from  the  necessity  of  supposing. 

The  right  opinion  (having  nothing  to  do  with  that  wh  is,  but  what 
it  is  right  for  us  to  think)  should  be  what  corresponds  to  sense  and  to 
reason  (phenomenon  and  logic).      This  is  our  present  position  ;  but  in 
truth  it  should  be,  what  answers  to  sense,  reason,  and  conscience. 
Our  true  or  real  is  now  two-fold — sense  and  reason  ;  but,  adding  the 
spiritual,  it  is  three-fold.     Sense  and  reason  are  opposites,  and  made 
one  in  the  moral  or  spiritual,  answering  thus  to  length,  breadth,  and 
depth.     Sense  (instinctive)  is  affirmation,  and  is  imperfect.     Reason  is 
the  suppression.     Moral  sense  is  the  re-affirmation  in  union.      Reason 
adds  nothing  to  sense.     Intellect  is  the  denier  ;  it  is  anticipation.    Sci- 
ence,as  the  work  of  intellect,  denies,  excludes;  and  now  it  denies  matter. 
I  think  I  see  how  it  turns   out  the  fact  of  sensation,  giving  mere 
change  in  space  for  all  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  universe;  for  light, 
and  color,  and  music,  and  beauty,  so  many  mere  abstractions — matter, 
force,  motion.      Science  is  good  as  anticipation,  suppression  of  instinct, 
denying  phenomenon  without  introducing  fact,  doing  violence  by  logic. 
It  is  nutrition.     The  intellect  is  female  so,  and  produces  tension.     We 
see  this  character  of  it  in  the  character  of  this  scientific  period.  So  one 
sees  Bacon,  he  was  the  man  to  introduce  this  nutritive  age.     Interpre- 
tation is  ever  a  re-affirmation  of  the  instinct,  but  larger,  and  including 
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the  opposite  or  denial.      It  corresponds  with  the  first  instinct,  answers 
to  it  in  character.      So  the  actual  doctrine  answers  to  the  first  instinct 
of  the  sensuous.     This  should  make  it  more  acceptable  than  science. 
Science,  as  denier,  or  suppressor,  is  ever  felt  to  be  wrong. 

These  three  image  the  actual  surely:  God,  self-sacrificing  in  creation, 
and  union  of  creator  and  creature ;  Being,  negation,  and  the  union. 
This  is  creation  by  the  '  not,'  it  is  nutrition,  denial,  suppression.  '  An- 
ticipation '  is  out  of  the  hypothesis(the  instinctive  view)by  suppression. 
The  use  of  it  is  as  a  symbol ;  it  marks  the  form  of  the  negation  or  want. 
So  the  creation  is  by  suppression,  or  negation,  out  of  the  creator,  an- 
swering to  nutrition. 

In  reference  to  opinion,  the  opposite  comes  out  of  the  hypothesis,  as 
a  denial  or  negation  of  it,  so  coexisting  [even  in  the  same  individual  it 
may  be].  Now  whence  comes  this  opposite  ?  Can  I  see  how  the  fact, 
acting  thus  on  ignorance,  necessitates  it  ?  Then  the  two  go  on  together 
coexisting,  artificially  reconciled,  progressing,  'multiplying.'  Now 
does  not  this  answer  to  sexual  union,  aud  to  the  multiplication  of  indi- 
viduals of  each  species,  not  to  true  development  or  oneness  ;  the  imper- 
fect, artificial,  forced  union.  I  see  marriage  better  here  ;  it  goes  on  mul- 
tiplying so  in  bi-sexual  form,  then  truly  made  one,  uniting  the  two  in 
a  higher  form.  Thus  in  the  mental  is  a  perfect  representation  of  de- 
velopment and  multiplication  by  sexual  union  in  the  organic,  taking  place 
alternately.  The  female  is  to  the  male  as  intelligible  to  sensible;  as  spiritual 
to  scientific.  The  halves  must  be  one,  because  the  whole,  the  one,  is;  it  ia 
by  force  they  are  separated,  i.  e.  by  negation,  wh  is  the  result  of  force. 
The  discrimination  is  by  force ;  the  union  is  from  tension,  because  the 
one  is  the  fact,  and  must  be. 

If  men  would  but  let  their  minds  work  freely  and  naturally,  and  not 
force  themselves,  I  think  they  would  see  how  rightly  things  would 
come.  Respecting  this  '  material '  it  comes  very  simply,  thus  :  phen- 
omena, or  things  perceived,  are  states  of  consciousness.  Now  in  dreams 
we  are  in  a  world  just  as  real  to  us.  Let  us  only  have  certain  sensa- 
tions, and  the  perception  is  no  mystery.  Here  think,  respecting  dreams, 
do  we  not  go  too  fast  in  attributing  them  to  states  of  body  ?  The  body 
is  a  'state  of  consciousness;' why  are  not  dreams  as  much  a  direct  result 
of  the  fact  as  any  other  ?  So  one  sees  better  revelations  in  dreams. 
Clearly  this — and  all  other  sensuous  illusions  too — all  are  parts  of  the 
fact,  and  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  other  phenomena.  Sleep  with 
suspension  of  consciousness,  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  mystery  ;  the 
assumption  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  other  phenomena  made 
the  difficulty. 

Now  what  is  that  unknown  fact  wh  is  the  cause  of  our  sensations  ? 
Can  we  know  it  ?     It  has  never  been  tried ;  men  have  ever  assumed 
that  they  knew  it — viz.,  that  it  was  the  phenomenon.     This  is  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  philosophy.      They  have  never  treated  the  fact 
as  being  truly  unknown — they  have  never  treated  the  phenomena  as 
states  of  consciousness,  though  they  have  called  them  so. — We  can 
know  only  that  which  is  within  the  scope  of  our  experience.      "What  is 
within  our  experience,  if  not  the  cause  of  our  sensations  ?     What  else 
is  within  our  experience,  rather  than  that  process  which  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  ?     It  must  be  the  actual.     This  is  that  of  wh  we  have  ex- 
perence  :  that  wh  causes  our  states  of  consciousness. 
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The  opinion  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world  (as  such)  is  exact- 
ly a  hypothesis  in  the  bad  sense  (as  used  in  science);  viz.,  of  being  a 
doctrine,  or  conception,  held(only)to  account  for  the  particular  phenom- 
enon ;  not  a  '  vera  causa,'  not  known  to  exist,  apart  from   and  inde- 
pendently of  this  one  case.     Now  the  question  arises  :  why  is  there,  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  this  peculiar  conviction  and  necessity  of 
inference  wh  we  call  perception  ?     We  do  not  infer  it  only,  as  we  do  a 
scientific  hypothesis,  however  certain  that  may  be  to  us  ;  but  we  see 
and  feel  it,  we  perceive  it.     Why  is  the  '  sensuous  hypothesis '  so  per- 
ceived ?     It  may  be  -doubted  if  it  be  peculiarly  strong,  if  every  'neces- 
sary inference'  from   ignorance  of  fact  be  not  equally  felt  as  certain. 
We  have  no  special  difficulty  in  understanding  that  our  senses  have  de- 
ceived us,  when  we  know  the  fact ;  and  till  we  know,  our  intellectual 
hypotheses  hold  their  ground  equally.  Also,  this  '  perception '  is  known 
to  be  illusion.      For  the  natural  and  necessary  inference  is,  not  of  the 
existence  of  an  unknown,  but  of  the  perceived.  The  'hypothesis'  is  ne- 
gation, ignorance,  in  a  certain  form ;  and  this  is  true  of  the  percept 
too  ;  it  is  well  shown  in  this  doctrine  of  unknown  substratum.  This  is 
the  form,  but  no  fact  is  there.     The  form  is  the   conditions   to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  fact  when  known. 

Generally  this  necessity  of  hypothesis  is  simply  a  necessity  of  put- 
ting subjective  for  objective,  while  the  fact  is  unknown.  Hypothesis 
is  intellectually  what  substance  is  sensibly — subjective  put  for  (un- 
known) fact,  an  empty  form  to  be  fulfilled.  Here  Berkeley  failed.  He 
said  the  perceived,  although  subjective,  was  also  external.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  subjective  element  was  in  the  percept ;  but  he  said  that  it 
was  truly  in  that  wh  existed.  So  he  made  God  mental  or  perceiving.  So 
he  did  not  fairly  meet  the  question  of  what  causes  our  state  of  con- 
sciousness. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  word  matter;  I  do  not  deny  this  to  be  a  material 
world;  i.  e.  speaking  of  the  phenomenon,  or  thing  perceived.     A  phen- 
omenon cannot  be  cause  of  itself,  nor  cause  of  its  own  perception.     To 
be  cause  of  its  own  perception,  it  must  be  cause  of  itself ;  because  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  perception.     And  if  we  admit  a  cause  or 
fact  different  from  the  phenomenon,  what   good  is  got  by  making  it  as 
much  like  it  as  possible  ?     [Not  to  say,  what  ground  have  we.]     It 
must  be  something  capable  of  causing  such  state  of  consciousness — that 
is  all.     The  least  likely  of  all  things  is,  something  very  like  the  phen- 
omenon, and  yet  not  the  same.     This  is  the  homoeopath's  distinction  : 
'  similia.' 

Matter  is  the  phenomenon,  what  is  perceived,  not  the  unknown  fact. 
It  is  this  that  has  put  us  wrong.     So  we  assert  a  knowledge  of  this  un- 
known, we  assert  it  to  be  such  as  we  mean  by  matter. — To  get  right 
we  must  have  faith  in  God,  and  so  venture  fully  to  face  every  fact. 
But  indeed  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  now  that  we  see  that  the  con- 
sciously true,  and  the  intellectually  true,  are  phenomenon,  and  not  fact. 
We  have  feared  to  deny  phenomena  to  be  the  very  fact,  because  that 
has  seemed  as  if  denying  them  altogether  ;  not  observing  that  the 
phenomenon  means  a  fact.     There  must  be  a  fact  to  cause  it ;  and  this 
fact  must  be  better  than  the  phn — realler. 

This  is  only  faith  ;  the  belief  in  God  goes  to  the  fact  at  once.     But 
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then  '  ignorant '  faith  will  not  do  fully ;  it  will  not  allow  the  intellect- 
ual life.     Just  as  the  old  '  intelligible '  stood  in  the  way  of  free  sensuous 
examination  and  experiment,  because  their  results  went    against   the 
established  views  and  assumptions — as  men  experimented  and  invest- 
igated by  their  senses  so  little  in  old  times,  because  the  authority  of 
that  '  intelligible  '  prevented — so  we  do  not  freely  use  our  intellectual 
experiment  and  investigation  because  it  opposes  the  established  views 
and  assumptions  respecting  the  spiritual.    The  sensuous  experimentalism 
affects  this  less,  so  that  is  free.     In  after  times,  when  men  enquire  why 
we  in  this  age  so  neglected  intellectual  experiment,  or  testing,  this  will 
be  the  answer ;  that  the  authority  of  the  established,  a  priori,  spiritual 
prevented.     And  it  is  true  :  intellectual  experiment  does  overthrow  our 
spiritual,  as  sensuous  experiment  overthrew  the  old  '  intelligible.' 

The  rejecting  of  the  established  spiritual  does  not  mean  the  rejection 
of  the  spiritual ;  any  more  than  the  intellectual  faculty  was  endangered 
by  the  assertion  of  experiment  against  the  old  'intelligible.'     Our  spi- 
ritual assumptions  must  be  overthrown  by  intellectual  experiment ;   for 
a  new,  true  spiritual,  founded  thereupon.     [So  Comte  and  all  such  are 
not  enemies  to  the  spiritual].     Think  whether  our  ideas  of  God  do  not 
belong  to  the  a  priori,  and  have  to  be  given  up. — I  said  that  '  faith  ' 
crushed  the  intellectual  life ;  and  necessarily  so,  until  it  is  known  that 
the  intellectually  true  is  phn  and  not  fact.     Then  the  discord  is  com- 
posed :  the  spiritual  interferes  not  with  phna.     Knowing  the  authority 
of  the  spiritual,  of  the  moral  sense,  over  the  intellectual ;  that  the  fact 
must  correspond  to  that ;  and  that  the  spiritual  is  best  and  truest — then 
only  true — when  based  on  and  consisting  in  an  interpretation  of  the 
phenomenal — knowing  this,  there  is  no  more  difficulty.     Asserting  the 
authority  of  the  moral  sense  over  the  phenomenal  (the  scientific),  not 
only  confers  a  happiness,  but  imposes  a  duty ;  viz.  to  study  to  see  the 
the  fact  thus  as  it  truly  is.     Even  as  we  study  to  see  the  sensible  phna 
as  they  truly  are,  or  as  science  shews  them.    Surely  this  spiritual  is  the 
only  true  science.     "We  have  no  right  to  be  content  without  seeing 
every  fact  morally  right ;  we  must  investigate  and  experiment  until  we 
find  the  fact,  and  find  it  so — holy,  loving. 

See  further  into  '  anticipation.'     Is  it  denying  a  fact  to  be  because  it 
cannot  be  such  as  it  appears  to  us  ?     Does  it  rest  on  the  assumption 
that,  if  it  be  at  all,  it  must  be  such  as  it  appears  to  us  ?     Berkeley  de- 
nied the  hypothesis,  asserting  the  phn.     Why  the  denial  ?     It  wd  be  a 
pretty  thing  if,  in  thinking,  opposite  opinions  wd  take  their  right  places ; 
not  trying  to  exclude  one  another,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  creation 
of  woman — that  it  is  not  good  to  be  alone.     Now  each  tries  to  '  be 
alone.'     The  reason  and  necessity  and  true  attitude  of  '  anticipation,' 
as  the  female,  I  have  yet  to  see. 

The  doctrine  of  Transmigration  seems  just  what  is  needed  to  give 
consistency,  possibility,  to  the  doctrine  of  Actualism.  So  people  would 
think  it  was  invented  to  answer  the  purpose :  there  wd  be  design  where 
there  was  only  necessity.  For  the  doctrine  was  seen  long  be- 
fore its  uses.  Perhaps  nothing  can  better  shew  the  nature  of  what  we 
call  '  design '  in  Nature,  than  this  exact  '  answering '  of  thought,  which 
we  know  is  not  designed,  but  necessary.  Spontaneous  thought,  being 
just  what  answers  best,  shows  us  Nature  :  and  the  formation  and  adapt- 
ation of  the  various  organs  must  b«  seen  in  the  various  modes  of 
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thinking,  all  related  to  each  other  and  dependent  on  each  other,  and  dis- 
charging mutual  subservient  functions. 

Our  metaphysical  and  spiritual  ideas  doubtless  are  chimerical;  but  they 
must  be  so  because  they  are  too  sensuous ;  they  want  investigation  and 
rectification  :  they  are  wrong,  because,  as  Bacon  says,  loosely  and  super- 
ficially abstracted  from  the  sensible.     This  is  involved  in  the  doctrine 
that  all  ideas  are  from  sense — our  spiritual,  &c.,  must  be  wrong,  because 
too  loosely  abstracted  from  sense ;  not  sufficiently  corrected  by  intellect 
and  moral  sense. 

T  see  more  how  form  seems  to  be  one  with  phenomenon — the  essen- 
tially subjective  relation  of  the  idea  of  form.     The  fact  of  course  is ; 
but  the  form  must  surely  be  the  mode  in  wh  we  perceive  it,  or  its  effect 
upon  us,  its  relation  to  our  consciousness.     So  the  form  depends  upon 
the  relation  the  fact  of  us,  of  the  self  or  '  not ' ;  and  changes  only  by 
virtue  of  subjective  changes.     The  fact  cannot  change.     Thus  change 
comes  to  be  connected  with  the  self,  the  negation,  as  it  shd  be,  the  idea 
being  essentially  subjective.     Time  thus  is  of  and  from  the  'self.'    How 
then  is  this  not-God,  or  not-fact,  in  time  ?     One  sees  how  the  not-fact 
is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessarily  relative  to,  answers  to,  involves,  '  form 
without  fact ' — it  is  itself  such.     Creation  being,  in  its  very  conception, 
4  not-God,'  shows  well  how  it  is  that  negation  is  found  practically  to  be 
the  key  to  Nature.     In  respect  to  thought,  see  how  '  form '  and  '  pheno- 
menon '  thus  are  unified,  thus  come  to  be  one  idea  instead  of  two.     As 
to  what  things  are  forms  of — are  they  not  forms  of  consciousness,  of  the 
self  ?  for  the  self  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  consciousness  or  per- 
ception. It  is  forms  of  selfih&i  the  phna  are  ;  there  is  no  other  self  but 
these  'phenomena.'     Its  negativeness  is  thus  well  shown. 

In  what  relation  is  space  to  the  self  ?  is  there  not  a  sort  of  identity  ? 
Space  is  the  not-God,  not-being,  as  the  intellect  regards  it.  So  the  self 
comes  into  a  curious  relation  to  space.  This  reminds  one  how  knowing 
is  said  to  be  '  identity  of  the  self  and  the  object ' ;  so,  if  material  things 
are  forms  (or  conditions)of  space,  is  not  the  subject  or  self,  so  far,  also  a 
condition  or  form  of  space  ?  As  we  say,  we  '  exist  in  space,'  but  that  ia 
what  material  things  do :  to  exist  in  space  is  to  be  form  or  condition  of 
space.  So  surely  this  self  is ;  it  is  the  body  [wh  is  nothing  else]? 

And  again  about  time.  What  exists  in  time  is  action,  change,  processes. 
Physical  action  is  'condition  of  time,'  or  change.  '  Space '  and  'time'  are 
the  'substrata'  of  material  existence  and  action.  So  we,  existing  in  time, 
are  conditions  or  forms  of  time :  time  being  a  negation,  just  as  space  is. 

For  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  the  'subjectiveness  of  forms,' 
think  of  astronomy.     We  may  conceive  of  the  fact  of  the  earth's  motion 
being  perceived  by  us  under  many  forms,  by  change  of  our  position  in 
epace :  e.  g.,  as  we  are  now  it  is  a  great  universal  motion  ;  if  we  were 
in  the  sun  (with  good  eyes)  it  wd  be  different ;  if  outside  the  orbit,  dif- 
ferent again ;  if  on  another  planet,  still  again  different.     Ever  different 
phna,  but  one  fact.     The  one  fact  is  to  us  in  different  forms,  by  differ- 
ences of  locality  on  our  part. — Now  it  is  our  being  under  the  influence  of 
the  fact,  operated  upon  by  it  ourselves,  that  makes  it  most  to  us.     Our 
moving  with  the  earth  causes  its  motion  to  be  so  much  to  us,  to  determine 
the  universal  phn.     So  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal  altogether :  it  is  a 
form  under  wh  we  perceive  the  fact  of  love  or  Being.     But  it  is    ths 
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relation  of  this  fact  to  ourselves — as  the  redemption  of  man — that  makes 
it  determine  the  universal  phn.     The  -whole  universe  is  such  to  us,  be- 
cause we  are  being  redeemed.     Now  every  self,  or  creature,  must  be  in 
some  such  direct  relation  to  Love,  or  God's  Being ;  and  this  special  re- 
lation of  it  to  himself  must  determine  the  entire  phn  to  each  creature. 
So  we  may  see  the  creature's  Being  is  self,  or  negation,  to  him.  So  ne- 
cessarily there  is  the  phn  of  the  material,  if  he  be  dead,  if  he  take  the 
self  for  Being  instead  of  negation  ;  i.e.  if  he  does  not  regard  it  as  in  re- 
lation to  God  or  Being,  then  he  is  physical,  the  phn  is  the  fact  to  him, 
wh  is  our  state.     For  I  think  I  see  that  the  material  must  be  the  phn 
•wheresoever  there  is  a  self — to  the  creature  as  such — wheresoever  there 
is  negation.     The  material,  or  existence  in  space,  means  nothing  else 
but  this.     Creation,  therefore,  is  creation  at  once  of  self  and  a  material 
world ;  the  two  cannot  be  dissociated.     Where  the  self  or  not-God  is, 
there  must  be  the  phn  of  space,  or  matter,  because  in  truth  all  this  ma- 
terial is  but  conditions  of  the  self,  of  the  negation.     Space  is  but  the 
negation  (wh  is  the  self,  the  sole  not-being)  projected  outwards.    These 
'things,'  whwe  take  for  conditions  of  space,  are  truly  conditions  of  self. 
So  then  the  true  seeing  of  this  material  in  its  right  light,  as  phn  and 
not  fact,  is  to  see  self  as  negation. — And  this  is  of  course  to  know  God. 
Knowing  God,  we  at  once  and  truly  know  self  in  its  right  light ;  aa 
negation  and  no  longer  fact.     But  this  is  the  only  deliverance  from  the 
illusion  of  the  material.     "Witness  our  metaphysics   of  matter  as  the 
unknown  fact;  proved,  as  it  is,  that  the  phna  or  things  perceived  do  not 
exist  save  as  states  of  the  self  or  negation. 

But  men  are  not  thereby  delivered  from  the  illusion,becauseGod,the  true 
Being,  is  not  shewn  them;  this  is  only  anticipation;  they  get  over  the 
legitimate  conclusion  by  supposing  an  unknown  substratum,  wh  is  es- 
sentially the  same,  wh  is  this  phn  with  something  added  perhaps,  but 
not  different ;  wh  is  in  space,  and  in  fact  is  such  as  we  perceive.     Only 
regarding  all  things  in  relation  to  Being  or  God — knowing  God — can 
save  from  this  illusion.    Intellectually  knowing  Him  saves  from  the  in- 
tellectual illusion,  or  space-regard  ;  actually  knowing  Him,  from  the 
actual  illusion,  or  seJ/'-regard.     The  taking  the  material,  or  '  space-con- 
ditions,' for  the  fact,  is  intellectually,  what  regarding  and  seeking  self 
is  actually.     Space  is  the  image  of  self,  the  '  not-being ':  only  it  is  ab- 
stract, as  behoves  the  intellect ;  self  is  the  negation  to  the  moral  or 
actual. 

Is  it  thus :  self,  the  negation  in  respect  to  the  actual,  is  the  fact  te 
us,  in  respect  to  Being.  So  are  space  and  time — also  negatives — the 
fact  to  us  in  respect  to  sense  and  intellect  ? 

Is  the  authority  of  the  moral  sense  this :  it  knows  what  God  must 
be,  i.  e.  the  fact?  So  of  all  that  is  not-God  (including  so  all  self  espe- 
cially) we  may  assert  :  this  is  phenomenon  and  not  fact,  it  is  not-God. 
So,  of  all  these  phna  (not-facts  because  not  Divine),  we  ask :  how  come 
they  to  be  the  phna,  and  why  ?  what  is  the  fact,  and  why  are  the  phna 
such  ?  So  we  come  to  know  the  fact.  The  function  of  moral  sense,  as  of 
intellect,  is  first  to  deny — to  assert  that  is  not  fact,  it  does  not  answer 
the  necessary  conditions.  Not  to  assert  a  priori  what  the  fact  is,  but, 
knowing  the  phna  thus  to  be  but  phna,  to  learn  from  them  what  the 
fact  must  be.  So  one  sees  how  it  is  necessary  first  to  assert  the  authority 
of  intellect  and  moral  sense,  respectively,  over  the  phna,  before  we  can 
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know  the  phna  not  to  he  the  fact,  and  so  we  can  learn  it.    This  puts  all 
into  the  proper  light :  the  question  of  induction  as  against  a  priori.  Of 
all  that  will  not  answer  to  the  moral  sense,  we  affirm:  it  is  not  fact,it  is 
phn ;  and,  as  such,  we  study  it  to  learn  the  fact.  The  fact  must  be  un- 
known, or  we  shd  not  have  taken  the  phn  to  be  it.     Our  finding  that 
what  we  took  for  fact  is  not  so,  is  but  phn,  at  once  proves  to  us  that  we 
do  not  know  the  fact — shows  us  our  ignorance,  the  first  condition  for 
getting  knowledge ;  cures  us  at  once  of  our  a  priori  mode  of  working. 
Necessarily  induction,  observation,  experiment,  come  out  of  this  :  our 
ignorance  is  revealed  to  us,  and  we  no  longer  can  or  wish  to  go  on  spec- 
ulating out  of  our  own  fancies.     Here  is  the  function  of  the  nutrition  : 
it  is  not  our  first  knowing  the  fact,  but  coming  to  perceive  that  the  phn 
will  not  do  for  fact,  we  are  made  to  examine  and  experiment,  and  so 
find  the  fact.     This  is  well  seen  in  respect  to  bringing  the  moral  sense 
to  bear  on  the  scientific.     Finding  the  supposed  fact  is  but  phn,  a  state 
of  self,  we  are  compelled  to  examine  and  learn  what  is  the  fact.     This 
shews  us  the  true  spiritual.     It  shews  the  spiritual  becoming  inductive, 
and  why  and  how  it  must  be.     It  is  a  function,  development;  two  in 
one,  as  ever  seen. — Such  was  the  first  establishment  of  induction  :  find- 
ing the  phn  wd  not  do  for  fact,  men  had  to  examine  for  it.     Now  this 
is  my  experience  with  respect  to  the  '  least  resistance ' — my  disappoint- 
ment.    Finding  that  wh  I  took  for  a  fact  to  be  a  mere  phn,  or  state  of 
consciousness,  I  had  to  examine  for  the  fact,  and  so  arose  the  true  eter- 
nal, or  spiritual,  the  actual,  to  me. 

I  began  this  wrongly,  and  rectified  myself.     I  began  by  saying,  the 
moral  sense  knew  what  God  must  be ;  and  I  find  it  just  otherwise.     "We 
can  only  learn  by  seeing  that  the  phna  are  not  the  fact :  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  one  learns  in  thinking.     Note  how  that  is  the  old  error : — 
men  thought  they  could  know  what  the  intellectual  fact  must  be,  but 
they  could  not.     The  power  of  intellect  and  of  moral  sense  equally,  is, 
not  to  affirm,  but  to  test.     They  can  say,  '  this  is  not ';  can  assert  the 
phn  not  to  be  the  fact,  but  cannot  affirm  a  priori, '  this  is,  this  must  be.' 
They  can  only  learn  from  the  phna. 

Here  there    is  a  light  upon   those   who  affirm  an  intuition  of  the 
Divine.     It  is  not  so  :  the  intellect  shews  it,     '  The  invisible  things  ' 
must  be  learnt  from  the  things  that  are  poieta,  from  the  phna.     But  our 
Christian  doctrine  is  equally  wrong  in  supposing  the  Bible  helps  us  to 
do  without  this.     It  is  true  the  fact  is  there,  but  we  forget  that  we  can- 
not see  it.     If  we  could,  we  shd  not  have  needed  it  so  shown  us.     We 
too  must  learn  by  the  phna ;  but  the  Bible  is  an  indispensable  aid :  i.e. 
humanity  must  contribute,  as  well  as  Nature.  The  power  that  is  wanted 
is  that  of  saying,  '  this  is  phn  only,  not  fact.'     For  an  ignorant  Being 
this  is  the  needful,  the  right  endowment,  from  this  all  comes.     And 
may  we  not  see  too  how  it  must  be  just  such  ;   how  this  idea  shows 
the  nature  of  intellect  and  of  moral  sense  ;  the  life,  why  such,  how  the 
nutrition,  and.  necessarily  rising  out  of  illusion;  i.  e.  redemption  ? 

Trace  how  this  unknown  '  matter  '  arose :  unknown,  and   yet  we  as- 
sert so  much  about  it.      Berkeley's  doctrine,  that  matter  can  only  be  in 
a  mind,  proves  the  fact  not  material.     To  say  'matter  is  unknown,'  is 
altering  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  matter  is  that  wh  we  touch.  [When 
we  use  the  word  'matter'  familiarly,  for  that  wh  is  of  concern  or  moment, 
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we  mean  that  which  is  to  MS.]     But  since  matter,  wh  is  the  object  of  the 
senses,  can  only  be  in  or  through  a  mind,  it  is  therefore  not  the  fact. 
'It  is  not,  therefore  it  is  in  God's  mind.' — This  is  an  invention  of 
Berkeley's  ;  making  up  any  sort  of  God  to  save  the  existence  of  the 
phenomenon.  [Though  if  God  be  a  mind,  Berkeleyism  seems  to  follow.] 
I  say,  since  matter  can  only  be  in  or  through  a  mind,  therefore  it  is  not 
the  fact ;  it  is  the  phn.     The  fact  being  unknown,  is  proved  unknown 
by  the  efforts  of  philosophers.     These  efforts,  therefore,  are  no  more 
failures  than  all  other  experimental  inductive  science,  the  necessary  end 
and  use  of  wh  is  to  prove  the  fact  unknown,  and  so  to  shew  us  how  to 
use  the  phna  for  its  discovery.      It  only  seems  different  to  us  because 
it  is  so  large,  and  involves  so  many  generations,  including  ourselves. 
The  very  progress  of  all  Science  is  just  such  abortive  attempts  to  show 
the  phn  as  fact,  ending  in  finding  that  it  is  not  the  fact,  and  in  using  it 
to  teach  us  the  fact.  Only  in  this  case  we  stopped  short :  this  perplexed  - 
us ;  we  did  not  go  on  to  learn  the  fact  by  examination  ;  we  assumed  it. 
But  even  this  is  not  exceptional.     Berkeley  first  proves  that  matter  is 
the  phn,  then  asserts  that  the  phn  is  the  fact.     Moderns  deny  that  the 
phn  is  the  fact,  but  then  they  alter  the  words  and  refuse  what  they  ad- 
mitted, viz.  that  matter  is  the  phn.     They  do  in  truth  deny  that  matter 
is  the  fact.    That  wh  is,  is  not  that  wh  is  extended,  colored,  hard,  hot, 
heavy — these  are  states  of  consciousness,  are  perceived.  The  fact  is  in- 
dependent of  all  mind  ;  it  is  that  in  truth  from  which  mind  comes.     It 
must  be  so.     Mind  also  is  phenomenon. 

How  is  the  body  ?  and   why  are  all  other  perceptions  through  it  ? 
'  Body '  is  a  being  of  ourselves  in  space ;  and  so,  naturally,  by  it  are 
all  other  things  in  space  (matter).     Our  body  is  our  being  in  space  : 
that  is  exactly  the   negation  :  it  answers  so  to  the  negation  or  self. 
We  necessarily  are  in  space  (material)  when  the   self  is  the  fact  to  us ; 
because  the  self,  as  being  negation,  necessarily  is  in  space,  the  two 
ideas  are  one.     The  phenomena  are  necessarily  of  space  ;  but  they  may 
be  known  to  be  negation.     The  self  is  in  space ;  but  when  seen  to  be 
only  the  not-being,  then  there  is  no  illusion,  no  material  Being,  only 
phenomenon — negation.     When  we  know  how  these  impressions  on,  or 
conditions  of,  ourselves  are  produced,  either  by  our  own  motion  con- 
sciously, or  by  some  other  known  cause,  then  there  is  no  more  the  illu- 
sion of  independent  existence  corresponding  to  them.     The  perceived 
motion  merely  answers  to  the  subjective  state. 

A  fact  truly  existing  may  be  in  such  relation  to  self  or  consciousness, 
as  to  induce  changing  effects,  i.  e.  states  of  consciousness  (as  in  motion 
viewed  from  different  places,  &c.)  But  indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  God's 
act  on  the  self,  or  on  us — as  though  the  self  existed  and  were  acted  on 
— but  rather  the  fact  is  te  being  of  the  self  in  all  its  states  of  con- 
sciousness. There  is  some  truth  in  the  sceptical  doctrine  of  no  self 
nor  mind,  only  states  of  consciousness.  The  fact  is  rather  inclusive  of 
the  self  than  separate  from  it ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  consciousness  alto- 
gether ;  i.e.  of  self,  as  well  as  of  the  phenomena  which,  though  we  dis- 
tinguish them,  are  in  truth  undistinguishable  from  it.  Our  idea  of  the 
phenomena,  apart  from  the  self,  is  an  illusion ;  their  only  'existence'  is 
as  states  of  the  self;  the  cause  of  them  is  cause  of  the  self.  What  is 
this  '  I,'  states  of  wh  are  phenomena?  Is  it  an  abstraction? 

Think  how  these  phenomena  or  states  of  consciousness  depend  on  our 
own  actions.     But  then  these  'actions'  also  are  states  of  consciousness, 
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are  part  of  the  redemption,  are  in  the  phenomenon.     Our  acting  is  an 
illusion  when  taken  for  true  action,  it  is  phenomenon ;  but  true  action 
cannot  be  such,  cannot  be  '  in  time.'     True  action  must  be  eternal,  for 
to  be  '  in  time '  is  to  be  caused.      So  one  sees  how  our  consciousness  of 
free-will  is  illusion  ;  i.  e.  it  is  phenomenon,  and  necessarily,  as  part  of 
redemption.     He  alone  is  free  who  is  made  free  by  Christ ;  and  for  this 
His  death  is  necessary — to  take  away,  to  bear — our  sins.      This  ia  that 
the  self  is  included  in  the  redemption.     In  truth  this  free  (moral)  ac- 
tion, and  dependence  of  the  consciousness  or  perception  on  our  own  ac- 
tivity— this  is  the  most  essential  point.      Clearly  this  activity  is  essen- 
tial to  the  redemption,  to  the  self-sacrifice ;  it  is  inseparable  from 
pleasure  and  pain,  only  by  it  can  the  redemption  be.     So  one  sees  the 
self-action,  and  the  illusion  of  free-will,  are  to  reveal  the  fact  of  the 
death.     This  self  is  the  condition  of  the  redemption,  because  in  the 
sacrifice  of  it  is  the  life.    Even  so  space  is  the  great  idea,  or  fact,  of  the 
material — i.  e.  motion,  or  change  in  space. 

It  is  very  curious,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  to  recognize  the  non- 
existence  of  phenomenon  would   put  a   stop  to  theorizing   without 
sufficient  reference  to  external  observation  and  experiment ;  it  would 
take  away  the  basis  on  wh  that  rests.     Only  by  seeing  or  knowing 
phenomena  or  forms  as  such,  can  we  trace  them  aright.     For  if  these 
are  the  way  in  which  the  fact  affects  us,  then,  when  we  want  to  know 
about  the  fact,  what  have  we  to  do  ?  theorize  ;  of  course  not ;  we  must 
study  and  interpret  the  phenomena. 

Can  I  see  better  how  we  must  « have  '  such  bodies  ?      I  think  seeing 
these  two  things  helps  :  first  there  must  be  the   self — conscious  or  per- 
ceived as  fact — this  is  in  the  death  ;  also  there  must  be  the  material, 
or  action  in  space,  i.  e.  motion  in  least  resistance.     Then,  if  so,  by  the 
nature  of  space  or  motion,  there  must  be  this  body.     It  seems  thus  : 
that  the  being  in  space,  the  inertia  wh  causes  us  to  perceive  inertia,  ne- 
cessitates the  body.     Necessarily  this  is  the  relation  of  the  self  to  the 
phenomenon  (i.  e.  to  the  'not-self  phenomenon,  for  the  'self  is  part  of 
the  phenomenon).     But  probably  there  is  not  necessarily  exactly  such  a 
body  as  ours ;  this  may  depend  upon  the  '  self,'  upon  the  place  in  the 
spiritual  organization  of  the  creation.      And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
each  creature  thus  in  space  must  perceive  himself  as  highest  ?     He  can 
'perceive'  no  form  of  material  life  above  his  own  ;  and  must,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  law  of  least  resistance,  necessarily  perceive  the  entire 
chain  of  organic  form  linking  his  own  with  the  simplest  inorganic  mo- 
tion.— But  why  the  distinction  ?      "Why  do  we  necessarily  perceive  an 
inorganic  world  ?     I  see  it  is  involved  in  the  organic  ;   and  the  organic 
is  involved  in  the  'self  in  space,  in  the  inertia  or  force.  I  think  I  see : 
we,  being  such  as  we  are,  and  being  in  space  and  inert,  i.  e.  necessarily 
perceiving  motion,  must  necessarily  be,  or  '  have,'  just  such  bodies. 
Then  our  bodies  necessarily  (by  the  very  nature  ot  motion)  involve  all 
the  organic  life  below  us,  alike  animal  and  vegetable.     Without  it  our 
bodies  could  not  be.  And  this  organic  surely  necessarily  involves  all  the 
inorganic,  without  wh  it  could  not  be.     Therefore  it  involves  all  the 
world,  i.  e.  all  the  solar  system,  i.  e.  all  this  galaxy,  without  which  it 
could  not  be  ;  i.  e.  all  the  stellar  universe,  without  wh  not  a  single  star 
could  be.     Each  part  involves  the  whole  ;  see  the  necessity  of  any  one 
thing,  and  that  of  the  whole  follows.      If  we  start  from  the  subjective 
we  may  get  on  ;  if  our  body  can  be  traced  to  its  necessity,  the  whole 
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infinite  universe  follows.  Let  us  begin  at  the  right  end ;  the  material 
universe  is  from  us,  and  from  ourselves  it  can  be  traced.  The  fact,  re- 
garded as  in  space  and  inert,  must  be  thus. 

I  think  I  see  that  we  are  necessarily  'perceptive ;'  i.  e.,  being  acted 
upon  by  the  unknown,  and  therefore  '  necessarily  inferring.'  And  if  I 
can  see  how  it  is  we  are  in  space,  why  should  I  not  see  how  we  must 
perceive  a  material  world  ?  Given  space  as  a  mode  of  our  Being,  then 
all  follows — all  its  relations,  &c. — just  so  '  real,'  such  distant  heavens, 
earth  so  large,  such  things  near  and  far  off,  &c. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  authority  of  the  moral  sense  to  assert 
that  not  to  be  wh  will  not  conform  to  it :  in  respect  to  some  men  being 
finally  damned  hereafter.      This  everlasting  evil  cannot,  may  not,  be, 
the  moral  sense  says ;  and  so  far  it  is  within  its  legitimate  scope.   But 
it  must  not  go  on  to  say,  a  priori,  what    is  in  its  place ;  it  must  ex- 
amine and  learn  by  the  phenomena.     "We  must  not  say,  all  men  will  be 
saved ;  we  can  only  learn  by  investigating  the  phenomena,  and  so  dis- 
covering what  is  the  fact  that  answers  to  them.  We  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  the  phenomena ;  we  have  to  find  out  what  the  fact  is  that  ne- 
cessitates our  perceiving  them.     Granted  they  are  illusions ;  but  why 
are  they  ?  what  fact  is  it,  our  ignorance  of  wh  causes  them  ?      In  the 
spiritual,  as  in  the  physical,  we  either  affirm  or  else  ignore  the  phna ; 
we  have  to  see  the  cause  of  them ;  neither  affirming,  nor  ignoring,  but 
at  once  denying  and  demonstrating  (the  union  of  opposites).     We  have 
to  show  why  we  must  be  under  the  illusion  of  that  future  damnation. 
It  is  because  we  have  not  known  the  present  damnation,  the  death. 

With  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  intellect  and  moral  sense  alike 
to  deny  phenomena  to  be  facts,  it  is  not  usurped  ;  it  is  not  an  assertion 
of  self  against  nature ;  only  of  that  wh  is  more,  i.  e.  less  negation, 
over  that  wh  is  less,  or  more  entirely  negative.     The  authority  to  say  : 
this  cannot  be  fact,  is  only  authority  over  the  subjective  ;  it  is  no  claim 
of  external  authority ;  it  is  only  saying :  this  state  of  my  conscious- 
ness, wh  I  suppose  to  be  an  external  fact,  is  not  so.    Now  why  ?     Per- 
haps one  may  say  in  part,  because  my  consciousness  repudiates  it ;  it  is 
a  disharmony  in  my  consciousness.     The  very  same  force  that  compels 
to  believe,  compels  to  deny,  and  in  greater  power.     It  is  a  case  of  least 
resistance  ;  it  is  one  and  the  same — process  of  inferring  existence,  and 
of  denying.     In  order  to  see  it  better  one  must  see  more  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  mental  process  altogether  ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  con- 
sciousness, and  why  the  inference  of  external  existence.     I  see  it  is  the 
relation  of  Being  to  the  self,  to  not-being. 

The  moral  sense  cannot  say  of  the  intellectual  (scientific)  phenomen- 
on, it  cannot  be  thus  ;  or  it  must  be  thus — it  cannot  deny  the  phenom- 
enon.    That  would  be  like  the  intellect  asserting  or  denying  what  is  or 
must  be  to  the  senses,  which  is  the  bad  form  of  a  priori  reasoning. 
Scientific  inferences  or  theories  should  never  be  affirmed  or  opposed  on 
moral  or  religious  grounds.     The  point  is,  not  to  assert  or  deny  respect- 
ing the  phenomenonen  as  such ;  but  to]  show  the  phenomenon  to  be 
only  phenomenon,  and  to  learn  the  fact  from  it.     How  the  character  of 
genius  is  that  it  sees  by  the  intellect  against  the  sense.     The  character 
of  the  'theories'  of  talent  is,  that  they  are  founded  on,  conformed  to, 
sense ;  they  are  to  make  out  how  the  phenomenon  may  be.    Genius  de- 
nies that  the  phenomenon  is. 

The  way  to  think,  is  to  think  anything — to  hold  nothing  certain  or 


fixed.     There  is   nothing  to  start  from,  except  a  certain  state  of  con- 
sciousness, something  wh  makes  me  'conscious'  of  self  and  perceptive; 
there    are  these   phenomena.      This   is  the  only  fact.     What  causes 
the  phenomenon  to  be  such  ?     Nothing  is  to  be  held,  and  refused  to  be 
given  up ;  anything  is  to  be  thought  that  best  shows  this,  no  mattes 
what  it  denies.     Indeed  it  is  certain  that  all  wh  we  naturally  think  is 
illusion.  All  opinions  and  prejudices  of  men  are  for  ca^m  investigation; 
not  to  be  set  aside  as  mere  evil  and  folly,  but  to  be  seen  as  parts  of 
the  redemption,  and  their  necessity  ;  why  and  how  this  must  be  ;  the 
ignorance  (or  'not')  that  is  their  source.     They  are  necessary.    We  must 
trace  it  by  a  physical  passive  necessity,  a  necessity  having  relation  to 
the  mental,  or  states  of  consciousness ;  but  the  true  necessity  is  their 
being  necessary  for  man's  redemption — of  wh  the  scientific  passive  ne- 
cessity is  but  evidence  and  sign.     Especially  apply  this  to  men's  ideas 
about  life,  and  why  they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  reduced  to  mere  phy- 
sical necessity — why  this  feeling  must  be — whence  the  confusion  that 
makes  them  feel  a  physical  affair  to  be  so  inseparable  from  the  spiritual. 

The  essential  point  in  inductive  science  is  the  authority  of  the  intel- 
lect over  the  senses.     This  is  what  distinguishes  it.     (E.  g.,  our  know- 
ing the  stars  for  worlds.)     It  is  the  only  means  of  discovering  truth, 
the  only  true  science  ;  because  the  only  one  subordinating  sense  abso- 
lutely, and  compelling  it  to  conform.    The  '  actual '  philosophy  deals  by 
the  intellect  as  the  '  inductive  '  by  the  senses — denies  its  authority,  and 
subordinates  it,  and  makes  it  conform  to  a  power  or  faculty,  together 
with  wh  it  uses  it  in  investigation.     Thus,  of  course,  the  'actual'  makes 
more  use  of  the  intellect,  even  as  the  inductive  does  of  the  senses. 
This  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  intellect,  taken  with  the  assertion 
and  employment  of  the  moral  sense,   constitutes  a  new  inductive 
science,  in  wh   the  intellect  bears  the  same  part  as,  in  our  present  in- 
ductive science,  the  senses  do — at  once  the  foundation,  and  yet  subordi- 
nate.    Is  it  not  an  error  to  talk  about  making  the  moral  sciences  induc- 
tive, as  is  done  ?     They  can  be  made  inductive  only  by  subordination 
of  intellect  to  moral  sense.     Now  Comte,  &c.,  deny  the  authority  of 
intellect  without  recognizing  the  power  to  which  it  must  be  subordi- 
nated; as  if,  of  old,  the  authority  of  the  senses  had  been  denied,  without 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  intellect  over  them,  and  their  use 
under  it.     True,  the  intellect  does  not  teach  the  truth ;  but  if  it  be 
used  in  subordination  to  a  higher  faculty,as  a  means  of  experiment,  and 
testing,  we  can  discover  truth.     This  was  Bacon's  position :  that  we 
could  know ;  against   two  opposites  :  the  sceptics,  who  denied  that  we 
could  know  (like  Comte) ;  and  those  who  affirmed  that  they  could  know 
by  mere  speculation. 

A  good  instance  of  the  retaining  the  fact  with  change  of  the  form  (or 
opinion)  is  in  the  views  taken  of  free-will.  Thus :  we  maintain  the  true 
'free-will,'  or  actuality,  of  man,  until  we  see  that  the  moral  demand  is 
even  more  adequatly  fulfilled  in  the  doctrine   of  man's  death;   in  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  than  in  that  of  probation.     The  necessity  is  to 
satisfy  the  conscience.     Those  who  deny  free-will  on  the  present  idea, 
not  seeing  the  death  (materialists),  sacrifice  the  fact.     This  is  the  es- 
sential wrong  and  evil  here.     For  the  sake  of  the  merely  formal,  for 
logical  consistency,  they  suppress  the  fact.     Now  is  this  ever  anticipa- 
tion  the  denying  of  that  wh  is  (relatively)  the  fact,  for  the  sake  of  the- 

forms  of  logical  ? 
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The  distinction  between  logic  or  laws  of  thought,  and  intuition,  is 
this  :  the  laws  of  thought  are  'thought  in  least  resistance.'     But  for 
this  there  must  first  be  the  thought  itself.     Surely  our  putting  logic  up 
as  all,  is  just  like,  in  physics,  resting  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  as  if 
the  laws  were  all.     An  opinion  answers  to  an  institution  ;  it  is  an  em- 
bodiment and  expression  of  some  fact  or  condition  of  us,  some  neces- 
sity in  the  life  of  man.     An  opinion  is  only  good  while  it  is  this  ;  i.e. 
while  it  is  according  to  the  other  conditions  of  knowledge,  wh  makes  it 
a  true  expression  of  the  « fact '  or  life.     Like  institutions,  opinions 
must  change  in  order  to  maintain  their  value.     Both  alike  are  forms, 
wh  must  change,  in  order  that  that  the  fact  may  be.     In  our  hold  of 
opinions,  as  of  institutions,  we  put  form  for  fact,  and  continually  sacri- 
fice the  fact  to  the  form.     So  we  should  be  ready  to  change  opinions 
wh  have  done  so  much  good,  proved  so  valuable,  so  necessary,  under 
wh,  and  dependent  on  wh,  so  blessed  a  life  has  been  diffused.      The 
power  is  in  the  fact,  not  in  the  form.     Tha  topinion  is  life-giving  wh 
expresses  life,  love,  self-sacrifice.     Keep,  not  the  opinion,  but  the  self- 
sacrifice.  The  evangelical  doctrine  is  powerful  while  appealing  as  a  doc- 
trine of  self-sacrifice,  but  scon  loses  this  attitude  and  becomes  one  of 
self-seeking.     Here  is  the  key  to  its  history ;  the  reason  that  it  can  do 
so  much  and  yet  so  fails. 

That  a  thing  is  evil,  wrong,  &c.,  does  not  mean  that  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  done  or  thought ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  left  off.    Its  good 
and  Tightness  and  necessity  are  in  its  being  cured.     So  in  respect  to 
opinion  :  here  is  the  struggle.     When  a  thing  is  proved  wrong,  people 
think  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  :  it  ought  to 
cease,  that  is  all.     It  is  'in  time.'     All  this  matter  of  opinion,  all  the 
physical,  is  form  merely ;  its  being  wrong  is  merely  appearing  wrong. 
There  is  no  true  wrongness  ;  such  phenomenal  wrongness  is  in  the  fact 
of  right  and  Being.     It  is  necessary  to  think  wrongly  before  we  can 
think  right — we  starting  ignorant.       Nothing  should  be  more  welcome, 
more  natural  and  expected,  than  to  see  our  opinions  wrong.    "We  should 
know  it  must  be. 

We  cannot  give  up  our  opinions  because  we  derive  good  thro'  them, 
and  are  conscious  of  honesty  and  zeal  for  God  in  holding  them.  So  Paul 
says  of  the  Jews,  they  were  'zealous  for  God.'     But  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  men  who  in  former  ages  had  to  give  up  their  opinions  derived 
good  from  them  and  were  honest  in  holding  them.     This  has  been  the 
difficulty— that  the  form  is  held  for  the  sake  of  the  fact  wh  it  has  em- 
bodied.    All  that  is,  is  from  Good ;  these  forms  were  every  one  of  them 
the  result  of  good,  and  therefore  held.      And  therefore  too  so  harmful ; 
because  when,  by  the  negation  or  defect  in  the  good  that  formed  them, 
there  was  more  good  demanding  a  new  form,  the  old  form  struggled 
against  it.     Good  produces  the  forms  and  opinions ;  but  it  is  a  good  ne- 
cessarily defective.     More  is  ever  being  added  ;  therefore  the  forms  and 
opinions  must  change.     We  must  learn  to  see  that  those  before  us  were 
just  as  honest  and  as  good  as  we  ;  and  that  life  consists  in  the  honest 
and  zealous  giving  up  of  opinions. 

The  '  laws  of  human  nature,'  that  is  of  self,  are  laws   of  negation. 
Shadow  has  its  laws.     There  is  no  power  from  within,  indeed  ;  they 
are  determined  by  the  action  without,  yet  there  are  laws,  order,  necea- 
ity.     So  this  'self  has  no  true  action  or  Being,  yet  it  has  fixed  la^rs, 
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determined  by  circumstances.  It  is  as  mathematics  deals  with  space, 
wh  is  negation  ;  and  applies  to  all  things  these  laws  of  negation,  to  wh 
they  must  conform.  So  the  laws  of  motion  too  ;  motion  being  also  ne- 
gative. And  think  how  such  negations  cannot  not-he.  The  motion  must 
still  be,  under  whatever  change  of  form  ;  only  by  equilibrium  can  it  be 
destroyed :  and  then  it  is  not  destroyed.  Does  not  this  represent  self- 
sacrifice  ?  But  this  suggests  to  us,  about  the  doctrine  of  immortality : 
the  negation  cannot  not-be  ;  so  the  self  cannot  not-be.  This  conscious- 
ness, '  death,'  individuality,  can  cease  only  by  self-sacrifice.  This  in- 
stinct is  fully  embraced.  The  self  never  is  destroyed,  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, save  by  love ;  love  is  the  only  destruction  of  '  self.' 

The  idea  of  literature,  and  reading,  is  tracing  the  life  of  the  human 
intellect — that  man  must  have  thought  just  such  things  in  such  order. 
"We  can  see  this  when  we  see  the  end.     Starting  from  such  ignorance, 
and  having  to  reach  such  result,  thought  must  have  taken  such  course. 
This  is  the  only  criticism  worthy  the  name. 

Eespecting  perception,  see  illusions.     A  man  subject  to  epilepsy  with 
anaesthesia  of  the  face,  feels  a  fly  settle  on  his  forehead  and  walk  down 
Suppose  his  other  senses  were  affected  correspondingly — his  touch  and 
sight — there  wd  be  all  the  evidence  of  'reality.'     Now  suppose  such  a 
coincidence  applying  to  all  mankind. — This  is  it :  that  wh  so  affects  one 
individual,  affects  all  in  the  same  way ;  there  is  in  the  fact  (whatever 
it  is)  a  necessity  for  all  being  so  affected.     One  man  being  specially  af- 
fected, and  not  others,  constitutes  madness.     In  madness  is  there  not  a 
clue  to  perception  ? — Observe  :  it  generally  happens  in  illusions,  that 
one  sense  corrects  another :  chiefly  the  touch  corrects  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  if  all  the  senses  be  under  illusion,  then  there  is  '  madness.'      It  is 
the  touch  that  corrects,  that  is  least  of  all  '  illuded.'     Our  touch  ia  our 
action,  exertion ;  and  by  it  the  inert  or  material  is  best  tested  and  known. 
Yery  interesting  is  this  relation  of  the  material  to  inertia  or  force.     I 
suppose,  if  touch  deceives,  there  is  certainly  madness.  This  is  striking : 
illusion  of  touch  is  madness  ;  of  the  passive  senses  it  is  not — not  hearing 
sounds,  nor  seeing  spectra,  but  touching  wrong ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
mad  people  who  have  illusions,  must  have  illusions  of  touch? 

In  the  *  Royal  Charter '  on  one  voyage,  the  donkey-engine  had  to  be 
kept  at  work  day  and  night,  and  if  during  the  night  it  stopped,  the 
passengers  sleeping  near  it  would  begin  to  shout  unconsciously  in  their 
sleep.     Note  (1)  the  result  produced  by  a  '  not.' ;  (2)  its  bearing  upon 
animal  sensation.   Dr.  Livingstone  says,  when  the  lion  got  hold  of  him, 

his  shake  took  away  all  fear,  all  discomfort.    says,  that  once,  when 

a  child  was  carried  away  by  a  tiger,  wh  was  followed  and  with  great 
difficulty  shot,  the  child  did  not  seem  frightened  or  unhappy ;  nor  cry 
so  much  as  it  often  did  when  taken  up  from  its  play. — Observe  :  it  often 
appears  to  us  that  animals  are  wicked,  that  there  is  evil  designing  or 
feeling  in  their  actions.     "We,  by  sound  reason,  free  ourselves  from  this 
natural  conception ;  but  does  not  sound  reason  also  free  us  from  the  na- 
tural conception  that  they  are  sentient  ? 

By  negation  of  Man  comes  the  physical — man,  by  a  'not.'  Now  our 
opinions  are  from  our  ignorance.     Are  opinions  thus  by  a  '  not '?  is  the 
law  of  least  resistance  exemplified  in  them  ?     So  much  is  made  of  the 
necessity  of  our  beliefs ;  we  must  think  so  and  so ;  therefore  it  is  so,  we 
suppose.     But  our  necessary  beliefs  depend  on  ourselves,  i.  e.  on  our  own 
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mental  conditions,  especially  on  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  ;  i.  e.  on 
our  ignorance.  They  are  interesting  and  important ;  but  they  prove 
nothing,  except  our  own  state.  They  show  this  (wh  it  is  most  important 
for  us  to  know),  but  they  have  no  relation  to  the  truth,  except  that 
they  are  the  form  wh  th  fact,  in  respect  to  that  ignorance,  must  assume. 
They  are  that  which  we  must  think,  and  from  them  we  may  know  our- 
selves, may  discover  some  fact  of  wh  we  are  ignorant.  And  happily  this 
progress  must  be  unlimited  so  long  as  we  are  physical ;  till  we  get  al- 
together free  from  ignorance  or  inertia,  i.  e.  from  death.  This  will  be 
when  man  is  wholly  redeemed.  From  recognizing  our  ignorance  we  un- 
derstand how  we  must  and  shd  necessarily  believe  what  yet  is  not  true  ; 
and  how,  from  this,  knowledge  comes.  It  is  the  assuming  our  know- 
ledge makes  the  difficulty. 

People  say,  and  with  some  truth,  that  metaphysics  is  a  miserable 
circle,  a  mere  word-chopping  that  comes  to  nothing.     But  then,  the 
practical  result  is,  not  to  ignore  metaphysics,  but,  since  men  must  work 
at  these  questions,  to  try  and  put  them  right ;  to  get  a  way  of  regard- 
ing them  that  will  deliver  us  from  this. 

A  beautiful  example  of  how  our  moral  nature,  our  feelings,  determine 
our  thinking,  is  afforded  in  our  views  of  infinite  space  and  First  Cause. 
Poe  notes  how  these  are  opposite  views  of  virtually  the  same  question : 
we  embrace  Infinity  on  the  one  and  Finity  on  the  other  ;  but  both  from 
a  deep  and  true  consistency,  of  reverence  and  recognition  of  the  Divine. 
This  feeling  in  our  hearts  determines  what  we  shall  think ;  and  it  ought 
to  do  so. 

Thought,  or  opinion,  has  its  own  laws,  its  own  life  ;  just  like  the  pas- 
sions or  the  bodily  affections.     But  as  we  use  and  rule  these,  and  do 
not  let  them  govern  us,  so  must  we  use  and  rule  opinions.     We  cannot 
alter  our  opinions  ;  nor  need  we ;  they,  as  the  passions,  are  as  they 
must  be  by  their  own  nature.     But  neither  are  to  rnle  the  man.     The 
man  is  not  to  be  intellect-ruled,  any  more  than  passion-ruled.     The 
mind  indeed  is  like,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  us  as,  the  body.    It 
is  not  conscious  (of  old  the  body  was  thought  conscious).     But  we  per- 
ceive '  states,'  &c.,  in  it,  just  as  we  do  in  the  body — intellectual,  as  bo- 
dily, states :  and  from  both  alike  we  infer  an  external  fact — material  or 
theoretical. 

How  clearly  the  progress  of  human  thought  is  the  redemption  of 
man.  Each  imperfect  view  is  combated  by  another.  Positivism,  e.  g., 
opposes  to  our  depraved  Christianity  the  view  of  man's  progress  as  the 
only  object  of  regard — a  giving  instead  of  getting.  So  nothing  that  is 
not  man's  life  can  remain.  Man  is  being  made  alive  ;  and  the  imperfect 
must  be  set  aside,  wh  is  what  we  dislike  so  much.  How  faith — the  be- 
lief in  God  as  revealed  by  Christ — must  unite  all  into  one.  Truly  God 
will  gather  all  together  in  Him  ;  and  after  that  we  cannot  object  to  any 
opinion. 

induction  depends  upon  the  recognition  of  identity  in  difference, 
(analogy)  :  so  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  have  existed,  or  could  with  any 
advantage  have  been  introduced,  at  an  earlier  period.  Men  must  have 
learnt  to  recognize  identity  :  was  this  the  work  of  those  ages,  in  part  ? 
So  he  who  best  recognizes  identity  in  difference  must,  cfflteris  paribus, 
make  the  best  inductor. 

Opinions  must  differ  in  each  man,  because  they  depend  upon  individual 
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and  variable  elements,  viz,  the  amount  of  intellectual  activity  (or  rather 
ignorance)  of  each.  But  that  wh  shd  be  one  in  all,  and  constant,  this 
must  be  that  wh  belong3  to  man-  Vhat  is  this  ?  That  \vh  relates  to 
the  fact  and  Being  of  man,  which  appears  to  us  under  the  form  of  the 
moral ;  not  the  individual  accidents.  And  here  do  we  see  the  meaning 
of  man  being  in  so  many  '  individuals '?  the  necessity  for  the  intellect- 
ual (and  other)  progress  by  difference — for  the  '  one '  to  be  developed  ? 

Curious,  this  talk  about  the  'finite  intellect,'  and  how  we  must  '  ad- 
mit some  things  without  being  able  to  understand  them.'     The  right 
thing  to  say  would  be :  'in  respect  to  this  we  have  not  yet  all  the  data 
necessary  for  perfect  comprehension ;  but  in  the  meantime  this  is  the 
right  thing  to  think,  and  for  these  reasons ;  this  is  the  necessary  con- 
viction, the  instinct,  the  logic.'     If  we  do  justice  to  these,  and  wait,  in 
time  the  right  conception  will  appear :  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  es- 
sential elements,  the  reasons  wh  demand  our  thinking  thus,  will  be,  not 
contradicted,  but  embraced  more  fully,  and  more  amply  fulfilled. 

Is  there  no  perception  without  '  self,'  although  perhaps  there  is  sensa- 
tion ?     If  so,  how  about  Adam — did  he  perceive  ?     Is  it  not,  that  ex- 
cept by  this  self-action  there  is  no  perception  of  inertia  ?  I  think  I  see  : 
the  external  perceived  inertia  is  correlative  to  the  'self  action.'     And 
so  one  sees  how  the  world  became  material  to  Adam :  it  involves  the 
first  self-action.     Then  how  are  external  things  or  other  men  perceived 
as  'self-acting'?is  it  that  we  recognize  another  inertia  as  our  own?  Is  not 
perception  altogether  of  the  form  and  belonging  only  to  it  ?  the  inertia 
necessarily  being  in  it.  Perception  must  be  of  the  inert,  or  form  (al) only 
— if  only  from  this  :  that  it  involves  and  depends  on  change.     This 
seems  to  be  :  without  change  is  no  perception ;  therefore  perception  is 
only  of  that  wh  changes,  i.  e.  of  form,  and  of  negation  ?     Does  not  ne- 
gation, therefore,  belong  to  '  form '?     Is  not  '  form,'  by  this — creation  ? 

Genius,  tho'  it  is  exceptional,  is  not  great.     It  cannot  be ;  because  all 
men  are  to  participate  in  and  have  for  their  own,  its  results.     All  men 
can  see  and  know  that  wh  Genius  makes  known.  Genius  is  distinguished, 
not  by  power,  but  by  weakness — by  a  minus,  not  by  a  plus.  It  is  want, 
negation,  incapacity.     It  is  an  instance  of  how  negation,  or  the  minus, 
is  the  key  to  Mature.     There  is  more  in  ordinary  people  than  in  a  Ge- 
nius ;  they  add  to  him ;  they  make  more  of  what  he  sees  than  he  could 
himself.     If  Genius  have  an  appearance  of  power,  it  is  in  seeing  first 
the  simple  thing  wh  all  see  afterwards.     It  lies  in  its  destroying  and 
overthrowing  the  inventions  wh  were  before ;  and  in  this  is  seen  that 
negative  character.  And  indeed,  this  is  not  done  by  the  individual.  The 
'  theories  '  wh  are  overthrown  collapse  by  their  own  necessity.     Talent 
is  great  and  powerful.     Here  too  is  an  instance  of  dominion  belonging 
not  to  might  or  to  power,  but  to  God,  to  love,  to  submission,  self-abne- 
gation, and  denial.     Talent  is  great ;  all  people  cannot  attain  to  what 
it  says.     It  is  above  ordinary  men,  and  so  it  is  not  for  the  universal. 
The  work  of  talent  ceases  and  is  overthrown :  only  the  great  can  grasp 
that. 

In  science,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  trace  the  relations  of  our  concep- 
tions, as  to  observe.     The  two  things — whether  our  conceptions  agree 
with  Kature,  and  what  their  relations  are  among  themselves — must  be 
kept  distinct,  and  both  be  attended  to.     It  is  only  by  thus  rectifying 
our  conceptions  (wh  can  of  course  only  be  done  by  the  intellect)   that 
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we  can  observe  to  any  good  purpose.     We  are  too  passive  in  our  observ- 
ation.    Mathematics  of  course  are  this  :  tracing  relations  and  conse- 
quences of  conceptions.     It  has  no  concern  with  what  is  in  Nature  ;  but 
tracing  the  conceptions,  it  says :  Nature  must  be  such  in  so  far  as  these 
conceptions  apply.     It  is  interesting  too  that  Nature  does  not  corres- 
pond to  mathematics.     There  are  no  perfect  circles,  &c.,  in  Nature. 
Mathematics  are  true  to  space,  and  so  Nature  bows  to  it.     So  to  a  ma- 
thematics true  to  force  Nature  wd  bow,  quite  apart  from  any  consider- 
ations as  to  whether  our  particular  ideas  of  force  could  be  traced  or 
found  or  realized  in  Nature.     And  so  of  all  other  things.     Tracing  the 
connections  of  conceptions  is  anything  but  idle.     Nor  does  it  matter 
whether  Nature  truly  corresponds  to  the  conception,  even  in  its  most 
general  aspect :  it  must  do  so  phenomenally.     Nature  is  not  truly  in 
in  space ;  but  of  the  phn  wh  is  in  space  mathematics  is  none  the  less 
the  master.     Nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the  phn  by  any  means  unimport- 
ant.— It  is  only  by  thus  tracing  and  testing  our  conceptions  that  we  can 
learn  whether  they  do  answer  to  nature  or  not ;  i.  e.  by  seeing  what 
follows  from  them.     So  we  learn  whether  the  thing  is  as  it  appears. 
This  is  done,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  use  of  experiment ;  but  it  is  done 
on  such  a  small  scale  that  our  science  now  has  collected  a  vast  multitude 
of  conceptions  wh  will  not  agree  or  go  together  at  all. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  men  perceive  differently  ?  and  even  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  thought  and  intellectual  character  are  due  to  difference  of 
perception  ?     These  differences  of  thinking,  &c.,  are  due  to  difference  of 
Being ;  but  the  Being  determines  the  perception ;  and  so  it  is  from  the 
differences  of  perception  that  the  differences  of  thinking  flow. 

It  was  only  by  subjecting  the  senses  to  the  intellect  that  they  could 
be  properly  and  freely  used.     So  long  as  they  were  held  to  deal  with 
the  real,  they  were  neglected,  held  so  fallible,  and  a  limit  placed  upon 
their  use  ;  because  they  gave  results  against  the  intellect — against  a 
part  of  man  felt  to  be  superior.      So  Bacon  necessarily  liberated  them  ; 
stimulated,  and  indeed  gave  unbounded  play  to  their  use,  and  relieved 
them  also  from  the  etigma  of  being  unable  to  discover.     Bacon  said : 
'  do  not  take  ideas  superficially  abstracted  from  the  senses.'     Now  just 
such  is  the  case  with  the  intellect.     See  how  it  is  unused,  neglected,  re- 
pressed by  some  ;  and  by  all,  friend  and  foe  alike,  held  incapable,  except 
under  narrow  limits.     By  subordinating  the  intellect  to  the  conscience, 
I  think  it  is  set  free  ;  its  use  is  stimulated,  rendered  certain  and  unlim- 
ited ;  and  the  idea  of  its  incapacity  overthrown.     This  does  for  the  in- 
tellect what  Bacon  did  for  the  senses.     Refusing  to  accept  from  it  as 
truth  anything  that  does  not  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  conscience, 
it  is  compelled  to  go  on,  and  Nature  is  subdued  again.     All  the  reasons 
wh  now  repress  it  are  removed.      First,  the  religious  reasons  :  it  is  no 
longer  opposed  to  the  part  of  man,   felt   to  be   superior  to  it.     (2)  : 
the  reasons  that  make  men  say  we  cannot  know  by  it:  just  as  Bacon 
removed  what  made  men  say  the  could  not  know  by  the  senses ;  viz.  the 
attributing  authority  to  them.  Now  we  see  that  the  intellect  can  explore 
absolutely,  that  it  has  a  boundless  field,  that  nothing  it  can  come  into 
relation  with  can  be  beyond  its  exploration.     Of  old  the  intellect  had 
to  be  trained  and  developed  before  the  senses  could  be  rightly  used  ;  i.  e. 
made  servants,  not  masters :  so  the  conscience  had  to  be  trained  and  de- 
veloped before  the  intellect  could  be  rightly  used.  And  thus  onr  religion, 
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falsified  as  it  has  been,  has  been  doing  good  service  in  training  the  con- 
science.    Even  in  its  opposition  to  science  it  has  been  its  true  friend  : 
the  intellect  could  not  be  liberated  without  it,  not  even  from  the  fetters 
imposed  by  science.     Eeligion,  opposing  the  intellect,  set  it  free  from 
the  trammels  wh  otherwise  had  never  been  removed;  even  as  speculation 
of  old  was  the  means  of  liberating  the  senses.     And  see  how  Bacon  was 
against  speculation;  so  are  the  liberators  of  intellect  against  theology  at 
first? 

As  sense  prepared  for  intellect  and  is  freed  by  intellect,  and  intellect 
again  by  conscience — so,  when  that  is  done,  may  not  something  higher 
than  conscience  (even  life  and  love)  arise  and  be  developed  to  free  con- 
science— ruling  over  it,  and  so,  and  only  so,  giving  it  its  full  sway  ?  Is 
there  not  in  man  a  higher  even  than  conscience?  [See  vol.  for  1870.] 

I  have  said  :  that  wh  is  true  for  sense,  intellect  and  conscience  is  true 
for  man,  for  the  whole  of  him ;  and  therefore  it  will  suffice  for  him 
whether  true  absolutely  or  not.     But  also  one  has  to  say  that  that  wh 
is  true  for  man  must  be  true  absolutely  ;  for  man  is  Divine — that  wh  is 
true  for  man  is  necessarily  true,  is  true  for  Being.     But  then,  do  sense, 
intellect  and  conscience  constitute  the  whole  of  man :  is  not  something 
still  wanting  ?     Is  not  the  Divine  more  than  that  ?      Something  which 
excludes  the  whole  of  it  (i.  e.  except  as  phenomenon)  :  must  not  the  fact 
of  man  rise  above  all  this  ? 

Not  only  is  the  intellect  asserted  to  be  incompetent,  but  it  does  fail ; 
it  is  manifestly  unable  to  solve  the  problems  it  attempts.     It  fails,  as 
the  senses  did  of  old ;  it  is  not  meant  for  master.     So  those  are  right 
who  say  the  intellect  must  be  subjected  to  a  higher  authority — the  moral 
or  religious.     But  it  is  not  to  be  crushed,  but  directed  :  it  is  just  as 
sense  to  intellect  of  old.     "We  shd  not  say  :   '  intellect  says  this,  but  you 
must  believe  the  other';  but  intellect  must  say  that  wh  will  agree.    So 
only  can  the  spiritual  be  truly  developed,  even  as  intellect  by  sense. 
The  intellect  must  obey  ;  it  must  work  till  it  agrees.     It  is  a  mutual 
subordination,  as  ever  in  Nature,  ever  in  love.     Even  as  in  marriage  the 
authority  is  with  one,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  mutual  subordination.     The 
idea  in  marriage  is  not  crushing  or  repressing,  but  a  voluntary  loving 
subordination,  an  agreeing ;  each  growing  wiser,  better,  by  that  very 
agreement.     The  relation  of  sense  and  intellect,  of  intellect  and  con- 
science, is  a  marriage.  The  sense  is  like  woman — made  last.    We  think, 
first  sense,  then  intellect ;  but  there  must  be  intellect  before  there  can 
be  sense  ;  the  sense  is  taken  out  of  intellect,  and  exists  for  it.     So  is 
the  intellect  from  the  moral,  and  exists  for  it.   The  attempt  to  set  aside 
intellect  for  the  sake  of  religion,  in  all  its  forms,  cannot  succeed,  it  is 
just  like  the  old  attempt  to  set  aside  the  senses  for  a  priori  speculation, 
and  must  have  the  same  end.     Science  is  the  marriage  of  the  senses 
and  the  intellect ;  Actualism,  of  science  with  religion  or  conscience. 
Here  see  how  the  union  makes  a  new  one,  wh  then  is  uni-polar  again. 
In  marriage,  that  wh  is  subordinated  has  most  commanding  influence. 
It  has  influence  only  thro'  subordination  ;  and  unless  subordinated  is 
sure  to  be  crushed.     That  which  commands  is  most  dependent,  and  is 
entirely  ruled.     Even  as  the  intellect  is  dependent  on,  and  ruled  by  the 
senses,  when  they  are  subordinated,  so  the  conscience  is  dependent  upon 
the  intellect.     Then  first  intellect  assumes  its  due  rank  and  controlling 
power — when    it   is    subordinated.      So   man    is    entirely    dependent, 
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absolutely  ruled,  when  woman  takes  the  right  place.  It  is  no  degrad- 
ation to  woman  to  be  thus  subjected.  The  senses  are  not  degraded :  it 
is  not  by  intellect,  but  by  sensation,  that  we  are  directly  in  contact  with 
the  fact. 

Is  it  so  in  the  subordination  of  the  creature   to  the  creator  ? — This 
doctrine  of  woman's  submission  to  that  wh  is  not  wise  and  best — to  a 
husband  who  is  a  fool,  &c. — only  puts  woman  where  God  has  placed 
Himself.     For  see,  he  wins  man  to  obedience,  love  and  subordination, 
by  utterest  humiliation  and  abasement.     God  takes  woman  for  His  fol- 
lower. 

Every   new    addition    to   our   reach   of    observation    and    grasp  of 
phna,  suppresses  the  former  imperfect  instinct ;  because  the  new  phna, 
until  they  are  interpreted  and  the  cause  of  them  attained,  are  taken  for 
real.     And  so  taken  they  are  incompatible  with,  and  therefore  involve 
the  suppression  of,  the  former  instinct.  The  law  is  that  the  old  instinct 
is  temporarily  given  up  for  the  new  phenomenal  which  is  taken  for  real, 
and  this  is  the  period  of  '  death  '  (talent  ?).    Then,  when  the  new  phna 
are  no  longer  taken  for  real,  but  the  fact  wh  causes  their  appearing  as 
phna  is  known,  the  instinct  returns  perfected  ;  (i.  e.  relatively  perfected, 
perfected  in  relation  to  those  elements).     So  man  becomes  perfect,  as 
man.     But  does  it  not  suggest  itself  that  all  creatures  shd  be  one,  ulti- 
mately? is  not  this  alone  the  true  perception?  all  other  perception  being 
only  relative.    Think  of  Christ's  prayer.    We  shd  be  '  one  with  Nature.' 
How  it  is  in  our  hearts  too.     Christ  '  gathers  together  in  one.'     '  Other 
sheep  have  I,  wh  are  not  of  this  fold ' — not  of  the  human  race.     This 
oneness  of  the  creature  is  in  order  for  God  to  be  all  in  all. 

Nature  ever  gives  up  a  former  perfection  when  first  introducing  a  new 
'  gift '  or  faculty,  and  then  goes  back  to  it  again.  Here  is  there  not  the 
relative  death  ?  Does  not  this  embrace  what  Hugh  Miller  notes  as  the 
law  of  degradation  concurrent  with  advance  ?  So  here  in  man  is  the 
period  of  degradation. — In  reference  to  '  style,'  I  have  noted  that,  while 
seeking  for  fresh  elements  of  excellence,  one  loses  the  previous  excel- 
lence for  a  time  ;  but  it  is  sure  to  come  back,  so  soon  as  the  new  excel- 
lences are  mastered  and  made  ones  own.  The  old  is  suppressed  or  lost, 
while  the  new  are  matter  of  conscious  exertion.  There  should  be  great 
light  thrown  by  this  ;  it  links  itself  with  the  idea  of  talent ;  and  most 
strikingly  with  that  of  free-will,  moral  action,  self-determination. 

This  wh  constitutes  our  present  moral  Being  is  exertion,  effort.    And 
while  this  is,  the  former  life  must  be  suppressed.    And  so  Christ  makes 
alive,  He  gives  'interpretation,'  and  that  is  by  love  ;  makes  moral  Be- 
ing no  more  a  matter  of  effort,  giving  us  so  perfect^command  of  the  nev, 
making  it  our  own.     The  old  life  therefore  necessarily  comes  back  per- 
fected.    As  talent  must  be,  in  order  for  genius,  but  only  so  is  good — is 
no  true  good  in  itself — so  the  doing  right  by  effort  must  be,not  for  itself, 
but  because  the  true  good,  the  love,  cannot  be  without  it.     Is  there  not 
an  illustration  of  this  in  our  view  of  nature  ?     We  first  instinctively 
attribute  to  it  true  activity ;  then  learn  to  reconize  the  '  necessity ;' 
and,  in  doing  so,  we  give  up,  suppress,  the  '  action.'     Then  we  bring 
back  the  action  in  a  higher  sense,  viz.,  as  holiness.       Ever  the  union  of 
the  two,  excluding  the  negation  of  each,  makes  a  new  one,  wh  then  is 
one  term  of  a  new  pair.     Can  I  see  in  science  (from  the  union  of  sense 
and  intellect)  this  exclusion  of  two  negations  ? 

In  Adam  was  one  negation  ;  in  man  now  is  another.     So  Christ  is  the 
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second  Adam.     Can  we  see  how  our  present  state  answers  to  'necessary 
passion?'     Here  is  the  passion  plain  enough.     Does  the  '  necessity  '  an- 
swer to  the  '  right  and  wrong,'  the  ought  ?      Is  not  this  the  '  duty  '  wh 
is  to  be  done  away,  with  the   '  not-love  ?'     How  comes  with  this 
the  feeling  of  free-will  ?      Does  not  this  very  consciousness  imply  the 
want,  the  necessity,  the  craving  for  something  more  and  other  to  fill  up 
the  deficiency  ?     Only  so  can  we  see  Adam's  fall.     That  must  have  im- 
plied a  want,  a  craving,  a  necessity  for  more,  to  fill  up  a  void.     Adam 
had  the  love,  but  knew  not  the  right  (as  it  were);  we  know  the  right, 
but  have  not  the  love.     So  we  have  '  free-will,'  are  '  tempted,'  can  do 
as  we  like.     Knowing  right,  but  not  having  the  love — having  h  e 'ne- 
cessity,' but  therewith  passion — this  necessarily  is  free-will. 

The  giving  up  the  former  in  obtaining  a  new  is  well  seen  in  our 
science.     Using  observation,  we  have  lost  the  free  normal  use  of  the 
intellect.     Very  characteristic  is  the  creation  of  mathematics  in  that 
old  age  ;  and  in  truth  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  old  'science'  wh  has 
lasted.     It  is  curious  also  that  the  addition  to  mathematics  in  modern 
times  is  empirical,  not  logical ;  not  a  development  of  the  intellectual 
relations,  so  much  as  a  contrivance  for  answering  purposes.     This  ne- 
cessary suppression  of  the  old  in  gaining  the  new  throws  a  light  on  the 
abnegation  of  the  intellect  in  modern  science.     It  must  have  been  so, 
till  the  interpretation. 

We  take  up  notions  loosely  abstracted  from  intellect  as   of  old  from 
sense,  not  examining  to  see  if  they  will  do.     And  as  sense  is  corrected 
by  sense,  so  is  intellect  by  intellect.     The  intellect  agrees  best  with 
conceptions  entirely  opposed  to  its  first  impressions  ;  just  as  sense 
does.      It  rises  above  them.       By  sense  we  disprove  what  sense 
first  makes  us  believe ;  so  by  intellect  we  disprove  what  intellect  first 
makes  us  believe.     As  the  senses  truly  and  fully  agree  only  with  that 
wh  fulfils  the  demands  of  the  intellect,  so  the  intellect  truly  and  fully 
agrees  only  with  that  wh  fulfils  the  demands  of  the  conscience.     The 
intellect  has  to  take  in  more  into  its  investigation,  just  as  the  senses 
have.     This  is  how  sense  corrects  itself,  viz.,  its  first  impressions  are 
contradictory  to  other  results  of  sense.  So  of  the  intellect.     But  a  na- 
tural thing  with  us  is  to  try  and  avoid  this  correction  of  the  intellect 
as  long  as  possible  ;  either  by  introducing  hypotheses,  or  by  refusing  to 
exercise  our  intellect  upon  things  wh  thus  land  us  in  contradictory  re- 
sults [saying  'we  cannot  know.']     This  is  like  refusing  to  exercise  the 
senses  on  things  that  oppose  our  notions — to  look  through  a  teles- 
cope, &c. 

Trying  to  hold  opposite  impressions  makes  hypotheses.  This  answers 
to  'tension,'  to  the  'vital  state.'     Organic  bodies  are  not  united  by 
aflinity ;  the  elements  are  merely  juxtaposed.      So,  in  hypotheses,  the 
mental  elements  are  merely  forced  into  certain  relations.      No  aflinity 
holds  them  so. 

The   fact  of  men    trying   for    anything,  however   much  they   may 
fail,  is  proof  that  it  is  to  be  done.     The  trying  comes  from,  belongs  to, 
man  ;  the  failure  belongs  to  the  individual.     The  failure  only  means 
that  we  do  not  know  the  law,  do  not  try  the  right  way,  ought  not  to 
succeed,  have  to  learn. 

Observation  is  the  source  of  all  error,  as  well  as   of  all  true  know- 
ledge.    It  must  be  so,  being  the  source  of  all  thinking.     And  yet  see 
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how  men  argue  from  'facts.'  They  say,  see  this ;  that  cannot  be  BO,  &c. 
But  such  observation  precisely,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  source  of  error. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  human  mind  that  observation  must  mislead,  must 
make  us  deny  the  truth.     And  see  :  we  shall  be  no  more  so  afraid  of 
science;  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  facts  of  observation  on  the  score  of  re- 
ligion.   Also  we  see  that  it  was  necessary  that  science,  in  its  formation, 
should  have  been  hostile  to  religion.     This  is  the  polar  opposition. 
Observe,  however,  how  it  is  from  the  suppression  of  the  truth  through 
observation,  that  hypothesis  comes.      [So  the  doctrine  of  vital  spirits 
arose,  because  the  arteries  are  empty.] 

Men  keep  on  making  up  theories  rather  than  give  up  their  way  of 
looking  at  things.      So  '  interpretation  '  consists    in  giving  up  our  way 
of  conceiving  a  thing  altogether,  and  taking  another.     And  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  '  theory  '  arises  just  in  that  way  ;  the   suppression  of  the 
instinct  and  making  hypothesis  is  this  very  thing  also — giving  up  our 
conception  of  the  thing  altogether  and  taking  another.     Now  what  is 
the  difference  ?     Is  it   here  in  part :  interpretation  is  taking  a  simpler 
instead  of  a  more  complicated.      It  is  taking  one  against  the  'seeming1 
instead  of  in  accordance  with  it.       It  arises  from  contemplation  of  old 
and  known  phenomena, instead  of  from  new  ones.  Theory-making  arises 
from  the  observation  of  new  phenomena,  not  contemplation  of  old.     It 
is  according  to  the  seeming,  not  against  it ;  seems  a  direct  statement  of 
the  things  observed,  instead  of  a  reason  for  their  being  observable  [see 
Newton's  theory  of  compound  light].     It  is  a  more  complicated  view 
in  place  of  simpler — as  naturally  it  would  be,  arising  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  new,  and  more,  mental  materials.      But  both  (i.  e.  in  their 
origin)  have  this  same  character :  of  substitution  of  one  mode  of  re- 
garding things  for  another.     Theory  is  ever  suppression  of  an  interpre- 
tation or  instinct ;  and  v.v.  Theory  produces,  or  is,  tension  ;  there  is  a 
clear  vibration.     [Does  the  growing  in  theory  bear  on  organic  life  ?] 
Facts  often  appear  to  disprove  and  suppress  what  yet  we  feel  must  be 
true.     Science  so  must  suppress  prayer.      So  in  respect  to  the  absolute 
redemption,  facts  appeared  to  disprove  it. 

There  seem  to  be  two  classes  of  men :  one  that  wonders  and  admires 
what  they  do  not  understand,  and  because  they  do  not  understand  it. 
They  see  the  ground  for  admiration  in  the  very  unintelligibility ;  and 
therefore  to  them  explaining  and  making  intelligible  is  nnwelcome,  it 
seems  like  depriving  the  universe  of  its  glory  and  excellence.     [In 
science  this  is  represented  by :  '  our  business  is  with  phenomena  and 
laws  alone  ;  we  cannot  know  more  ;'  &c.]     The  other  class  admire  and 
wonder  as  they  know ;  their  food  for  wonder  arises  with  their  knowing; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  they  know  and  see  how  the  things  must  be, 
BO  does  the  world  grow  admirable  to  them.     Hence  the  necessary  op- 
position and  strife  between  the  two— necessary  strife  from  necessary 
misunderstanding  ;  because  each  strives  to  see  the  greatest  ground  for 
wonder  and  admiration  ;  and  each  seems  to  be  taking  away  from  the 
other  the  ground  of  it.    So  they  quarrel ;  because,  wishing  for  the  same 
result,  they  go  opposite  ways  to  obtain  it.     If  they  could  see  the  true 
and  essential  oneness  between  them,  they  would  be  friends  at  once.  The 
necessity  and  working  of  each  in  the  life  of  man,  their  relation  to  the 
intellect— these  are  well  to  work  out.     Thus  far  is  plain  :  that  they 
must  act  the  part  of  observers  and  interpreters  respectively.      The  one 
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must  be  bringing  in  new  phenomena,  things  not  understood  or  seen  ne- 
cessary, as  food  for  wonder  and  delight ;  the  other — for  the  very  same 
end — must  be  ever  trying  to  understand,  and  see  as  necessary,  these 
phenomenona.     So  the  progress  is  caused — by  one  love,  one  necessity, 
operating  in  different  minds.     But  one  would  like  to  see  why  one  ad- 
mires by  understanding,  and  another  by  not  understanding ;  is  it  not 
that  the  two  have  different  regards  ?     Is  not  the  one  sensational,  the 
other  intellectual  ?     Does  not  the  interpretation  give  to  the  one  who 
admires  by  understanding  just  such  new  not-understood  phenomena  in 
relation  to  the  intellectual  as  observation  gives  in  relation  to  sensuous  ? 
Is  it  that  the  interpreter  is  to  the  'intellectual'  as  the  observer  is  to  the 
sensuous  ?      So  that  it  is  not  a  different  law  of  loving  or  admiring,  but 
a  different  sensibility  as  it  were. 

I  think  I  see  that  those  who  opposed  the  Copernican  astronmy  did  not 
like  to  have  all  those  wonderful  motions  resolved  into  a  mere  motion  of 
the  earth  :  there  was  less  for  them  to  rejoice  in  and  admire.     And 
therefore,  of  course,  when  that  was  done,  they  set  about  finding  out  some 
more  (not  understood)  phenomena;  whereas,  I  dare  say,  the  Copernicus- 
like  people  would  readily  have  rested  there.     The  admirers  should  un- 
derstand that  the  interpreters  will  have  things  explained  and  reduced 
to  '  mere  necessity ' — not  to  get  rid  of  the  wonder,  but  in  order  to 
feel  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  different  states  of  feeling  on  this  subject 
of  necessity  in  nature.     The  ordinary  supposition — of  design,  i.  e.  ar- 
bitrary will,  not-necessity — implies  that  we  do  understand,  that  we 
know  all  about  the  thing,  that  our  faculties  are  tests  and  capable.  See- 
ing it  as  necessary,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  understand  it — that  it  is 
something  infinitely  wonderful  to  be  understood.     So  we  gain,  not  only 
a  grander  coneeption,  but  also  a  hope  of  a  future  understanding  above 
any  that  now  we  think  possible.     Those  who  rebuke  the  belief  that  we 
can  understand,  do  not  see  the  humility  that  is  its  source.     They  are 
too  modest  to  think  that  men  ever  will  understand — more  than  they 
themselves  do. 

The  position  and  destiny  of  science  are   very  clear.     Its  work  is  to 
set  aside  phenomenon,  to  show  it  not  to  be  fact.     This  is  its  work,  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  occupied  with  the  phenomenon;  that  is  its  sub- 
ject; it  alone  has  or  can  have  the  power  to  show  it  in  its  true  light.  This 
seems  like  a  self-contradiction  ;  yet  it  is  none,  it  is  truest  development 
and  completion.     Is  not  the  Copernican  astronomy  the  true  offspring 
of  the  ancient  ?     Are  the  two  opposed  ?    Are  they  not  rather  a  perfect- 
ly harmonious  progression  ?     Even  so  is  our  materialistic  phenomenal 
science,  and  the  '  actual '  science  wh  shows  the  phenomenon  subjective. 
There  is  no  contrariety  but  in  our  non-appreciation  of  the  life  of  hu- 
man thought.     The  decomposition  of  a  muscle  in  its  contraction  is  no 
contrariety  to  its  nutrition ;  it  is  what  it  was  nourished  for.      So  is  the 
setting  aside  of  the  phenomenon,  that  wh  science  is  nourished  (upon 
phenomena)  for. 

I  must  see  why  people  have  dwelt  so  upon  the  idea  of 'ultimate  facts,' 
objecting  to  farther  enquiry.  There  must  be  some  necessity  for  this, 
some  Tightness.  I  see  that  in  the  case  of  '  matter '  this  assertion  of  ul- 
timate principles  or  facts  is  re-action  against  idealism  (i.  e.  against  an- 
ticipation). Is  it  ever  so  ?  Is  the  assertion  of  '  ultimates '  ever  a  re- 
See  p.  516;  Mental  Physiology,  136. 
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fuge  against  denial  of  phenomena  without  interpretation  of  them  ?  As 
we  might  conceive  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  simply  denied,  without 
being  shown  to  be  a  necessary  phenomenon. 

Some  things  which  are  mysterious,  are  so  in  this  way ;  viz.,  they  are 
anticipations  for  which  the  evidence  is  so  strong  that  we  must  receive 
them  before  and  without  interpretations  :  e.  g.,  dreams.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve the  existence  of  what  we  see  in  dreams ;  we  must  say  we  are  un- 
der illusion.  But  we  do  not  know  why  we  have  the  false  impression ; 
i.  e.  we  cannot  interpret.  Hence  the  mystery. 

The  same  '  change '  is  of  quantity,  or  of  quality,  according  as  it  is 
regarded :  e.  g.,  in  inflammation  excess  or  defect  in  respect  to 
chemical  and  vital  action,  are  of  quality  as  respects  our  gen- 
eral notion  of  the  life.  Changes  of  quantity  in  respect  to  certain  parts 
or  proportions  of  a  vibration  of  light,  are  of  quality  as  regards  the 
light  itself,  i.  e.  of  color.  Is  it  ever  so  ?  Are  all  changes  truly  quan- 
titative, but,  regarded  in  reference  to  a  whole  wh  is  larger  and  includes 
them,  must  they  be  perceived  as  qualitative?  It  is  clearly  a  difference 
of  view  makes  the  difference ;  and  is  it  not  ever  this  difference,  that  a 
change  in  quantity  of  a  part  is  of  quality  in  respect  to  the  whole  ?  Is 
it  parallel  to  what  I  have  noticed  that  each  thing  is  either  fact  or  form 
(relatively)  according  to  the  point  of  view  ? 

The  idea  that  opinions  are  to  be  held  to  misleads  us.     We  will  not 
admit  an  idea  unless  it  will  truly  do.  But  we  should  admit  what  we  can- 
not rest  in,  in  order  to  go  through  it,  remembering  the  opposite  too, 
and  so  uniting  in  ourselves  the  two.       The  whole  mental  process  to- 
gether is  one  of  passing  and  going  on.     The  idea  of  stopping  is  a  mis- 
take ;  it  comes  from  the  idea  that  intellect  deals  with  the  absolute. 
We  should  agree  to  things  wh  are  in  any  sense  true,  although  they  do 
not  do  ;  go  through  them ;  admit  them  with  eyes  open  to  their  falsity  ; 
say,  '  This  is  true  to  me.' 

That  wh  is  common  to  any  number  of  cases  must  be  taken  as  the 
(relative)  fact ;  and  the  differences  as  the  formal.      [In  nutrition,  the 
common  chemical  tension  is  the  fact.] — May  not  the  history  of  optical 
discovery  be  read  in  its  theory — refraction  before  the  idea  of  transverse 
vibration ;  analysis  and  composition  before  the  idea  of  undulation  and 
interference.     And  here  too  is  there  not  the  history  of  all  thought  ? 
So  false  ideas  (necessarily  so  at  first)  become  established  as  facts  and 
certain;  and  as  knowledge  advances,  it  is  at  first  conformed  to  these  in- 
stead of  these  being  rectified. 

That  wh  we  can  know  by  intellect  and  that  wh  we  cannot,  are  two 
distinct  things.      It  is  not  that  we  know  a  part  of  a  thing  so,  and  not 
the  rest ;  but  the  whole  of  the        ,  and  not  at  all  the  other. 

I  see  how,  in  relation  to  Time,  three  persons  are,  and  must  be,  in  the 
one  humanity :  how  these  relations  of  father,  mother,  child,  are  from 
time.     [But  then  how  the  distinction  of  male  and  female  in  Eden,  if  that 
was  spiritual  ?  surely,  in  some  sense,  even  that  was  in  time.     So  I  see 
in  the  idea  of  the  non-eternity  of  personality,  in  our  sense,  how  hu- 
manity may  be  redeemed  absolutely,  though  men  perish.]     Surely,  if  we 
apply  this  parallel  to  the  Divine,  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  the  child, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son — the  Son  the  female  principle  ? 
Consider  how  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  us ;  how  by  His  indwelling  we 
are  the  sons  of  God. 

[Bible,  40.    See  Vol.  I.,  p.  698. 
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Does  not  the  great  (universal)  humanity,  the  human  mind  wh  as  one 
life  includes  all  minds,  give  some  indication  of  the  unity ;  the  non- 
personal  man  ?  How  wonderful  it  wd  be,  if  the  true  heavenly  state 
does  involve,  and  indeed  in  part  be  constituted  by,  the  loss  of  personal- 
ity. Here  is  the  pantheistic  idea  again.  How  shall  I  get  the  use  here, 
and  show  the  evil  to  be  not.  "What  is  there  in  the  Bible  of  our  union 
to  God  ?  Consider :  at  first  God  made  man  male  and  female,  and  called 
them  '  Adam ' :  only  after  the  Fall  was  Eve  called  Eve.  Humanity  fell 
in  Eden.  Does  the  succession  of  persons  come  from  the  Fall  ? 

The  doctrine  of  non-personality  cannot  be  morally  defective,  or  op- 
posed to  Christianity,  since  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  so  clearly  excludes 
personality  from  the  one  absolute  God.     The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
being  Persons  does  not  involve  the  idea  that  the  Divine  One — the  abso- 
lute and  only  God — is  a  Person.     God  is  Love  ;  impersonal.     The  '  I 
Am,'  Fire,  Light,  Spirit :  all  these  impersonal  words  are  applied,  and 
only  applied,  to  God.     And  in  truth,  how  can  there  be  a  truly  Infinite 
Person  ?     Seeing  we  must  have  personality  for  the  Persons  of  the  Tri- 
nity, we  have  it  not,  ought  not  and  cannot  have  it,  in  respect  to  the 
one  God.     Even  as  having  it  in  the  separate  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  we  have  it  not  in  humanity.     Father,  mother  and  child  are  three 
persons  and  one  'man';  but  not  one  person.     This  is  the  analogue  of 
the  Trinity.     The  '  body,  soul  and  spirit '  is  not  in  any  way  applicable  ; 
in  no  sense  "similar. 

With  regard  to  the  non-personality  of  God,   consider  whether  it  be 
not  thus :  that  we  being  persons,  can  conceive  only  of  a  God  who  is  per- 
sonal; and  therefore  since  the  one,  if  he  be  personal,  or  regarded  as  per- 
sonal, must  be  three — since  in  a  true  One  there  must  be  three  persons,\f 
the  idea  of  personality  enters  at  all— therefore  it  is  that  we  must  haie 
a  God  who  is  three  Persons  and  one  God.     So  our  only  knowledge  of 
God  is  from  this  personal  relation ;  is  from  and  of  Christ,  and  through 
Him  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.     Apart  from  personality,  we 
have,  and  can  have,  no  knowledge  of  God.     An  impersonal  God  is,  to 
us,  a  mere  abstraction,  a  non-entity :  not  because  such  a  God  is  truly 
BO,  but  because  of  the'not'in  us,  wh  disables  us  from  seeing  Him.   As  in 
mathematics,  when  we  get  rid  of  length,  breadth  and  depth,  we  have  a 
point,  a  non-entity,  and  do  not  perceive  that  we  have  infinity ;  so  when 
we  get  rid  of  personality  we  have  no  God ;  not   because  there  is  none, 
but  because  we  are  dead,  and  cannot  see  that  we  have  still  the  Infinite 
God.     This  is  a  matter  merely  of  our  disability. 

There  is  a  true  beauty  in  this  conception  of  the  non-personality  of 
Gad  :  in  truth,  there  is  more  in  the  true  One  than  can  be  in  one  person. 
The  true  and  absolute  God  is  so  vast,  so  rich,  that  if  He  be  brought 
into  personality,  as  for  our  apprehension  He  must  be,  there  must  be 
three  Persons,  as  it  were,  to  contain  Him :  the  Godhead  cannot  be  in 
one  person.     Even  as  Humanity  demands  the  dignity  of  man,  the  ten- 
derness of  woman,  the  trust  and  joy  of  infancy — cannot  be  without  all 
three — so  the  Godhead  demands  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  fully 
to  contain  and  to  express  it.     This  elevates  our  thoughts  of  God :  hu- 
manity is  none  the  less,  it  loses  none  of  its  moral  value  and  dignity  or 
of  its  spirituality,  or  any  attribute  of  delight  and  glory,  because  it 
needs  three  persons  to  constitute  it.     So  neither  does  God.     Those  who 
take  one  person  for  their  God  instead  of  three,  simply  lose  so  much. 

Think  more  in  detail :  the  necessity  for  three  Persons  in  the  one  God 
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is  that  wh  we  see  in  redemption ;  the  necessity  for  the  infinite  love  and 
self-sacrifice  wh  we  see  there.     In  the  absolute  one  God  all  this  exists 
together;  but  if  it  is  to  exist  in  the  personal  it  demands  three  persons. 
This  is  it :  Love  is  one,  is  absolute,  infinite  ;  but  if  it  become  personal, 
there  must  be  three  persons.     We  see  that  it  must  be  so  ;  this  is  in  all 
Nature.     So  if  we  are  to  understaed,  to  know  anything  about  the  true 
nature  of  that  absolute  infinite  Love  that  is  God,  we  must  see  God  as 
three  Persons.     And  see  here,  how  in  fact  those  that  make  their  God 
one  Person,  do  lose  the  Love.     Save  in  three  persons,  Love  cannot  re- 
present itself.     Where,  on  their  view,  is  the  self-sacrifice  of  God  ?    In 
the  power  of  self-sacrifice  we  thus  place  ourselves  above  Him.     What 
is  infinite  power,  boundless  wisdom,  justice  and  benevolence,  that  cost 
nothing  ?     What  have  these  to  do  with  true  greatness  ?  what  are  they 
when  placed  beside  the  smallest  act  of  self-sacrifice  ? 

Now  I  see  how  Spirit  is  Being  and  Acting  in  one.  For  think  :  it  is 
said,  '  God  is  a  Spirit ' :  but  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  '  Spirit '  also. 
Do  not  these  rather  represent  the  Being  and  the  action  as  it  were  separ- 
ate ?  But  why  the  '  Holy  Spirit '?  Is  it  that  He  represents  the  union 
of  the  two  again  in  one  ?  Is  He  '  Spirit '  in  a  sense  in  wh  the  word  is 
Btrictly  less  applicable  to  the  other  Persons  of  the  Godhead  ? 

Now  I  think  I  see  clearly  how  humanity  is  redeemed,  tho'  men  perish, 
tfot-being  is  destroyed  for  the  development  of  Being :  it  is  Life — that 
s  all.     Did  not  humanity  become  personal  at  the  Fall  ?    It  is  necessary 
or  there  being  true  love  or  holiness  in  humanity  that  it  should  be  thus 
personal,  or  in  time  and  space.     Inasmuch  as  humanity  is  not  absolute, 
is  not  Love,  the  Divine,  there  is  not  true  love  or  holiness  in  it  till  it 
becomes  personal ;  and  that  is  by  the  Fall.     Then  love  and  true  self- 
sacrifice  and  holiness  may  be.     Man  is  personal  that  he  may  be  holy ; 
may  sacrifice  self,  or  love.     By  the  Fall  man  gains  the  power  of  truly 
loving,  to  wh  the  power  of  sacrificing  self  is  essential,  wh  is  one  with 
this  indeed;  a  power  wh,  as  it  were,  God  has,  apart  from  personality,  as 
existing  absolutely,  but  wh  humanity  can  only  have  as  personal.    So,  as 
love  can  only  be  in  us  as  personal,  it  can  only  be  to  us  as  personal ;  Le. 
God  being  Love  must  be  to  us  as  three  persons,  else  there  cannot  be  to 
us  self-sacrifice  in  respect  to  God.     The  act  of  Adam  in  the  Fall  seems 
to  have  been  just  such  a  sacrifice  of  self:  he  ate  because  the  woman  gave 
to  him,  not  being  deceived :  knowing  that  the  eating  was  death,  he  ate, 
for  her  sake.     Here  is  the  beginning,  and  a  worthy  beginning,  of  human 
personality :  was  it  not  their  becoming  personal  to  each  other  ? 

Love,  as  personal,  can  only  be  between  persons.  How  can  we  have  a 
personal  God  who  is  Love  if  He  be  only  one  Person  ?  it  cannot  be.  Nor 
can  we  say,  God  loves  the  creatures  ;  for  what  creatures  wd  exist  save 
because  He  is  love?  the  creatures  are  because  God  is  Love.  But  may  we 
not  say  that  God  is  personal  as  Creator ;  that  He,  as  it  were,  becomes 
personal  in  creation ;  not  meaning  a  true  becoming,  which  is  only  tem- 
poral, but  that  His  personality  is  relative  to  the  creature  ?     Yes  ;  per- 
sonality seems  connected  essentially  with  the  '  not,'  with  a  '  not-ness,' 
i.  e.  it  is  relative :  it  is  in  God  as  relative  to  the  creature,  even  as  the 
creature  is  only  from  and  by  a  self-suppression  or  self-limitation  of  God. 
God  in  creation  thus  has  a  relation  to  personality.     I  mean  not  to  draw 
absolute  distinctions  here :  I  know  that  we  do  not  know  nor  yet  can 
conceive;  But  I  am  speaking  of  these  eternal  facts  as  seen  in  time,  as  in 
relation  to  time :  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  t  is  a  step  to  conceive  of 
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God  as  being  personal  in  relation  to  His  creative  act ;  the  personality 
being  connected  with  that  self-limitation  in  wh  creation  consists. 

A  non-personal  God  is  none,  is  a  non-entity  to  us,  is  just  as  a  point  is 
a  non-entity  to  us.     When  the  arbitrary,  the  substantial,  is  gone,  all  is 
gone  to  us  ;  tho'  truly  there  is  the  infinite,  the  holy.    Yet  to  deny  a  per- 
sonal God  is  just  as  it  wd  be  for  us  to  put  the  point  instead  of  the  uni- 
verse.    No  substance  is  'not'  to  us,  therefore  the  universe  is  substance  : 
no  person  is  not  to  us,  therefore  God  is  personal.    It  is  strange,  or  rather 
beautiful,  how  easy  this  doctrine  shd  have  been  to  men — one  God  and 
yet  three  Persons  ;  altho'  so  misunderstood,  and  held  practically  in  ways 
impossible.     The  instinct  availed ;  the  spirit  demanded  it,  and  again  con- 
sequences were  disregarded,  as  in  respect  to  the  '  everlasting  misery'  doc- 
trine.    And  see,  it  is  the  self-sacrifice  of  God  that  is  the  power  :  it  is 
this  that  men  will  not  give  up.     They  will  adopt  any  supposition  to  re- 
tain the  God  who  sacrifices  Himself.     The   God  who   does  all  for  His 
own  pleasure  and  the  good  of  His  creatures,  with  no  giving  of  Himself, 
will  not  do  for  them. , 

Do  I  not  see  Polytheism  better  ?  Truly  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were 
many,  but  they  were  many  '  persons  ' ;  and  in  the  old  nations  the  idea  of 
a  one  humanity  was  very  deep  and  strong.  I  do  not  mean  to  underesti- 
mate the  evil  of  idolatry  or  the  blessing  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  one 
God,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  heathen  may  have  held  a  one  God 
in  a  much  truer  sense  than  we  imagine. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  bearings  of  the  non-personality  of  God,    a 
thing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  '  personality  '  is  not  a  scriptural  term, 
and  the  oppositeness  to  personality  of  the  modes  in  wh  He  is  referred  to, 
especially  that  of  Love.     God  is  Love  in  strictest  sense  :  not  a  substance 
with  many  attributes;  but  Love,  wh  is  not  personal.  Being  is  Love;  and 
one  'person'  will  not  hold  it.  We  cannot  have  the  One,  the  Being,  in  one 
person,  for  the  person  is  not  a  one,  it  is  essentially  a  part ;  it  arises  from 
a  separation  of  that  wh  constitutes  the  one,  from  a  division  of  it  as  it 
were :  not  a  true  absolute  division;  but  such  to  us,  from  a  relation  to 
Time.     Even  as  space  is  from  separation  of  that  wh  is  one  in  the  point : 
from  its  motion,  i.  e.  its  relation  to  Time.  Humanity  essentially  demands 
three  persons.     No  possible  form  of  one  person  could  give  us  humanity : 
its  most  essential  Being  wd  be  wanting  if  there  were  not  more  than  one ; 
no  exaggeration,  or  heaping  up  of  qualities  or  properties  in  one,  could 
make  that  one  the  entire,  the  unity  of  man.     Unity  is  Triuuity.     We 
truly  have  one  God ;  but  then  that  God  is  not  a,  Person  :  personality 
comes  from  separation.     It  is  contradictory  to  affirm  at  once  unity  and 
personality  in  the  same  sense ;  they  are  mutually  destructive. 

The  universe  is  not  a  point,  because  there  is  truly  no  space  and  time : 
the  denial  of  these  does  not  make  it  a  non-entity;  so,  because  God  is  not 
truly  a  Person,  there  is  not  therefore  no  God ;  there  is  no  God  to  us  if 
there  be  not  a  personal  God,  but  there  is  in  truth  Infinite  Love.     Just 
as  there  is  nothing  to  us   if  there  be  no  'substance,'  but  there  is  in  truth 
infinity.  In  regard  to  the  universe  being  a  point  if  there  be  no  substance; 
this  has  been  tried,  e.  g.  by  Hume  ;  and  is  the  characteristic  of  the  scep- 
tical philosophy.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  point  of  the  argument  derived 
from  the  subjectiveness  of  our  knowledge ;  but  the  denial  of  substance 
is  not  denial  of  Being,  it  is  the  affirmation  of  the  spiritual.     Is  not  this 
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because  the  spiritual  is  a  fact  of  consciousness,  resting  indeed  on  the  only 
absolute  basis,  the  only  thing  we  know  or  that  is  one  with  us  ?     And 
then,  if  it  be  admitted  at  all,  all  must  be  admitted :  the  spiritual  universe, 
the  absolute  spiritual  Being,  or  God,  follows  necessarily.     Does  not  the 
finite  involve  the  infinite  ?  does  it  not  flow  from  it,  even  as  space  from 
the  point  ?     Yes  ;  the  finite  is  from  the  infinite,  and  by  the  *  not.'     The 
absolute  is  the  infinite ;  this  is  the  simplest  postulate :  the  finite  is  a  se- 
cond step  obviously.     All  comes  then  merely  from  negation  of  suppres- 
sion ;    nothing  is  to  be  added ;  but  this  suppression  is  self -limitation 
clearly,  it  is  the  act  of  creation,  i.  e.  it  is  the  fact  of  Love.    Granted  the 
Infinite  Love,  i.  e.  in  simplest  sense  '  Being,'  and  all  is  granted :  creation, 
and  all  the  universe ;  all  that  is  or  can  be  is  involved.     The  whole  is  an 
axiom.     The  negation,  the  '  not,'  that  is  the  only  thing  wanted  to  explain 
all,  it  is  the  fact  of  creation  ;  the  self-limitation  of  the  infinite  that  in- 
volves the  creature.     And  this  is  an  eternal  act ;  it  is  not  in  Time,  i.  e. 
it  is  moral ;  not  for  results  but  from  love  :  as  indeed  it  must  be,  being 
self-limitation  or  self-sacrifice.     And  this  self-limitation  is  involved  in 
the  very  fact  of  love  :  it  is  love  only  as  being  self-sacrifice.     So  all  is 
clear,  is  necessary,  by  the  very  laws  of  our  conception.     For  Being  ne- 
cessarily is  love,  because  it  cannot  be  apart  from  action ;  but  this  action 
must  and  can  only  be  love  if  it  be  truly  action,  and  not  mere  passion. 
And  especially  infinite  Being  must  be  love,  because  its  action  can  only  be 
self-limitation ;  no  other  action  can  be  by  the  definition  of  it.      Being 
must  be  infinite ;   infinite  Being  must  be  love  :  i.  e.  the  creator  and  crea- 
tion, all  this  great  system  of  action  in  direction  of  least  action,  of  Being 
giving  itself  to  not-being,  of  love,  that  we  call  the  universe — all  is  in- 
volved in  Being.     The  self -limitation  of  the  Infinite  Love  is  at  once 
Being — the  Being  of  God — and  creation. 

Do  we  not  also  see  in  Grod's  self -limitation,  self -suppression  we  may 
say,  the  origin  of  that  '  not,'  that  negative,  wh  is  the  secret  of  Nature, 
wh  as  it  were  re-appears  in  every  detail  ?     In  God's  Being  and  self-sac- 
rifice, is  the  origin  of  all;  in  love,  wh  is  both  Being  and  not-being  in  one: 
surely  is  it  not  here  that  substance  and  action  are  one  ?     Do  the  substance 
and  the  act  represent  the  not-baing  and  the  Being,  but  in  an  inverted  re- 
lation ?     NO-VY  do  I  not  see  how  substance  results  (and  necessarily)  from 
action  ?     Is  it  not  because  action  is  necessarily,  is  in  itself,  self-sacrifice, 
self -suppression?     This  is  clear:  it  is  the  absolute  nature  of  action  in- 
volves  not-being,  not   as   its   result  but   as    the  fact  of  it :  it  is  the  im- 
age of  God's  self-sacrifice  in  creation.     The  '  not '  necessarily  arises  from 
action,  because  action  is  '  giving  self.'     We  see  it  in  another  way  indeed : 
in  the  fact  that  every  action  produces  or  constitutes  a  nutrition  (wh  is  a 
'not,'  a  suppression).  This  is  'again'  that  all  nutrition,  all  force,   is  re- 
sistance to  tendency,  i.  e.  suppression  of  action.     So  from  action  comes 
necessarily  not-being,  i.  e.  substance,  inertia.     This  is,  in  Time,  in  the 
physical,  what  Love  is  in  the  moral.     We  see  it  as  material  because  of 
the  '  not '  in  ourselves;  wh  '  not '  is  part  of  our  creation,  is  the  'nutrition' 
of  humanity.     From  all  action,   '  not '  or   substance   results ;    because 
action  is  self  sacrifice. 

By  saying  that  God  is  absolutely,  and  as  one,  impersonal,  and  that  He 
is  personal,  or  three  Persons,  only  in  relation  to  us,  i.  e.  in  relation  to 
Time,  I  do  not  deny  His  true  personality ;  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  a 
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mere  arbitrary  and  artificial  conception.     He  is  necessarily  personal. 
The  personality  is  involved  in  and  flows  out  of  His  Being ;  if,  as  it  is, 
He  were  not  personal,  He  could  not  be  at  all.     God  is  Love,  not  per- 
sonal ;  but  Love  is  greater  than  Person. 

Surely  it  is  as  personal  that  God  is  holy.     As  such  He  has  passion, 
self-control,  self-sacrifice :  at  least,  only  as  personal  can  we  recognize  it. 
The  absolute  God  is  Love.     Again,  personality  is  not  precisely  Being, 
as  such ;  indeed,  it  is  due  perhaps  rather  to  the  element  of  not-being  ; 
but  then  all  Being  when  in  respect  to  personality,  is  holy  person  :  un- 
holy person  is  emphatically  not-being.     And  does  not  God's  personality 
belong  to  Him  as  creator  ?  is  it  not  from  or  in  that  self-limitation  in 
wh  creation  consists  ?     So  even  to  Him  it  has  relation  to  not-being. 
And  thus  the  personality  of  God  is  a  true  and  essential  personality,  not 
a  mere  way  of  regarding  Him.     He  is  personal  as  creator,  i.  e.   essen- 
tially ;  because  it  is  as  creator  that  He  exists  :  and  it  is  eternal,  not  in 
time,  not  becoming  personal,  but  a  personality  by  the  very  fact  of  love. 
It  needs  only  that  we  shd  give  up  the  chimera  of  a  real  matter,  cease 
to  think  of  God  as  creating  matter,  i.  e.  unmoral  things,  and  remember 
that  creation  is  creation  absolutely  and  solely  of  spirit ;  i.  e.  of  moral 
Being,  of  love  or  holiness  :  and  we  see  at  once  the  connection  of  God's 
personality  with  His  creation.     For  His  creation  is  His  making  to  love : 
we  are  created  when  we  are  made  to  love  ;  to  wh  end  the  personality  of 
the  creator  is  clearly  an  essential  element,  for  love  is  produced  by  self- 
sacrifice.     This  is  God's  creation ;  this  is  its  connection  with  His  per- 
sonality.    In  this  sense  is  it  not  that  by  Jesus  Christ  '  He  made  the 
worlds '  ? 

The  work  of  redemption  is  one  with  the  absolute  and  universal  work. 
Doubtless  there  is  more  than  this  work  of  redemption,  or  creation  anew, 
in  respect  to  us,  but  it  is  not  essentially  different.  There  is  more  of  the 
same.     Our  way  of  regarding  it  as  different  is  from  the  'not'  that  is  in 
us,  from  our  death.     The  one  fact  wh  constitutes  the  universe  is  God's 
self-sacrifice  ;  is  love  producing  love  ;  is  the  creation  of  moral  Being. 
It  is  this  fact  with  wh  we  are  in  relation,  and  being  dead  we  perceive  it 
as  a  material  world.     So  I  see  personality  is  from  '  not.'     The  person- 
ality of  God  is  from  the  self-suppression  vh  constitutes  creation ;  and 
personality  is  essential  to  creation,  because  creation  is  the  .producing  of 
love,  wh  can  only  be  by  self-sacrifice,  and  self-sacrifice  involves  person- 
ality.    Thus  the  chain  is  complete  ;  is  seen  to  be  eternal ;  cause  and 
effect  are  one.    The  personality  is  the  self-suppression,  the  self-suppress- 
sion  is  the  personality :  each  is  involved  in  the  other. 

In  self-sacrifice,  i.  e.  in  love,  in  creation,  the  One  is  Three  ;  but  also 
in  the  same  way,  the  Three  are  One.     Again  ;  practically,  by  self  sac- 
rifice, they  are  made  one.     In  truth,  that  the  personality  of  God  is  es- 
sentially connected  with  creation,  is  as  it  were  the  proof  and  demon- 
stration that  creation  is  of  moral  Being  only — that  it  flows  out  of  it  as 
well  as  causes  it;  and  does  it  not  almost  indicate  that  creation  is  essen- 
tially of  a  redemptive  character ;  self-sacrifice  ?  even  as  all  our  action 
is,  all  our  creation,  all  work  of  Genius ;  even  all  '  natural '  action  is 
self-sacrifice? 

Do  I  not  see  that  personality  is  from  the  suppression,  the  'not,'  and 
therefore  must  be  to  be  destroyed.  There  is  an  unification  here :  I  se« 
not  only  how  there  is  personality  although  not-being,  but  because.  Is 
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not  the  personal,  the  passional,  that  which  13  from  the  inertia  ?  even  as 
the  thingal  is,  the  individual.  There  is  no  'real'  to  us  without  substance 
or  inertia,  i.  e.  not-being ;  so  to  us  there  is  no  personal  without  not- 
being.  There  is  a  parallelism  here  of  the  personal  to  the  real :  the  real 
is  from  the  physical  in  relation  to  '  not ' ;  the  personal  is  from  the  spi- 
ritual in  relation  to  'not.' 

Have  I  not  here  a  help  to  many  things :  e.g.,  we  are  not  born  as  it 
were  arbitrarily  and  without  necessity  into  this  world  of  evil,  to  be  tried 
and  proved,  and  some  to  be  saved ;  but  this  being  of  man  in  the  physical 
is  the  very  fact  of  the  redemption  of  man.     It  is  necessary ;  it  is  the 
nutrition  of  humanity:  the  personal,  or  not-being,  shall  be  destroyed  in 
man's  development.     Humanity  is  in  time  because  it  has  failed ;  we  are 
born  that  it  may  live.       Redemption  and  development  are   the  fact, 
not  probation ;  tho'  this  probation  or  moral  government  also  is  included, 
and  as  such  has  an  exact  and  most  perfect  adaptation.     Again,  respect- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  birth  of  man  :  when  the  spirit  first  exists,  and 
so  on.     I  think  here  is  the  key  :  the  person  is  the  not-being ;  the  spirit 
exists  with  and  in  the  first  holiness,  wh  has  no  relation  to  time  at  all. 
And  so  also  with  respect  to  our  feelings  in  heaven  of  regret  for  those 
that  are  not  there.     Let  us  think  that  it  is  only  the  not-being  that  will 
cease  :  all  that  is  of  humanity  is  redeemed ;  the  personal  necessarily 
ceases,  but  there  can  be  nothing  to  regret :  the  destruction  of  not-being 
is  the  creation,  the  very  fact  of  Being.     And  may  it  not  be  in  truth 
that  it  is  only  the  not-being  in  us  that  loves  that  which  is  not-being  in 
others  ? 

The  key  to  the  old  testament  is  this  :  that  the  Jewish  dispensation 
is  essentially  a  nutrition;  a  suppression  of  the  spiritual,  evil  in  itself; 
answering  to  our  nutritive  science — physical  and  under  law.     It  is  sub- 
stantial, instead  of  moral;  'hypothetical.'  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  result  of 
failure,  or  from  a  previous  moral,  or  in  a  sense  spiritual, order:  its  work 
being  to  introduce  fully  the  idea  of  law,  and  of  sin.     It  is  interpreted 
by  the  gospel,  wh  on  the  one  hand  could  not  have  been  without  the 
Jewish,  while  it  on  the  other  exists  only  for  the  gospel.  [And  see  how 
the  personality  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  excluded.]     The  gospel  is  not 
the  overthrow,  but  the  fulfilling,  of  the  law;  the  destruction  only  of  its 
not-ness  :  its  clothing  upon,  not  unclothing.     So  the  interpretation  is 
the  fulfilling  of  both  the  preceding  ;  the  chemical  and  the  nutritive. 
The  spiritual  science  is  the  '  fulfilling  of  the  laws  '  of  the  physical  also, 
as  well  as  restoring  the  former,  wh  that  suppresses.  So  the  Jewish  sys- 
tem is  bad,  as  the  nutritive  science  is,  and  is  a  fall  frem  the  previous 
spiritual  wh  it  suppresses  owing  to  its  failure.     So  in  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation men  had  a  constant  tendency  to  look  for  something  higher 
and  different :  it  did  not  satisfy,  even  as  our  science  cannot.      Cannot 
we  even  see  how  and  why  it  was  a  system  so  entirely  of  types  1     Is  it 
not  just  as  our  science  is  so  truly,  though  we  do  not  know  it?  Poets  find 
it  so :  these  physical  things  are  types  and  shadows  of  the  spiritual. 
Our  science  is  typical  like  the  Jewish  polity.     So  of  each  nutrition — is 
it  not  'typical'  of  the  function  ? 

When  I  say   that    love  of  the  creature,    cannot  be  the    love   we 
must  demand  in  God,because  this  love  must  be  before  the  creature — the 
cause  of  creation — do  I  not  overpress  the  argument,  and  speak  as  if 
there    were    true   succession  ?       Do  I  not  ignore  the  eternity,  or  that 
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cause  and  effect  are  one  ?      May  not  God's  love  be  at  once  the  cause  of 
creation  and  yet  exist  only  in  relation  to  the  creature  1 

With  regard  to  man's  personality :  it  has  been  often  said  man  could 
not  be  without  other  men  [our  moral  Being  is  due  to  association]  be- 
cause man  is  more  than  one  person  ;  without  more  than  one  we  have 
not  man  :  the  case  of  a  single  isolated  man  is  impossible.     Have  we 
uot  here  again  evidence  that  Adam  in  Eden  was  not  a  single  person  as 
we    are,   but  humanity   as    one?      So  if   personality   ceases    with 
death,  the  dead  are  made  one  with  nature ;  but  not  becoming  so  merely 
physical,  but  truly  spiritual,  wh  nature  is. 

To  be   in    the   flesh,  must  not  Christ  have  become   not — passional, 
even  as  we  ?     And  was  this  the  incarnation,  the  true  self-sacrifice  or 
death  ?      Surely  it  was  this — His  Being,  not  His  body,  He  sacrificed, 
gave  up  for  us.     An  infinite  mystery  is  here.     But  so  having  passions 
like  ours  He  was  tempted  even  as  we  are.     He  emptied  Himself ;  truly 
partook  of  Adam's  death  and  so  gives  life  to  us,  showing  us  God  as  He 
is,  making  us  to  see  Him,  making  us  feel  that  He  should  be  loved  : — 
His  life,  His  love,  thus  becoming  ours.     But  how  and  why  was  it  ne- 
cessary that  this  should  be  ?     I  think  I  see  why  necessary  :  even  from 
the  very  fact  of  our  death ;  that  otherwise  we  should  never  have 
known,  should  never  have  been  redeemed:  humanity  never  have  become 
holy. 

We  entirely  misconceive  the  Bible  when  we  think  it  is  of  so  much 
consequence  to  understand  it  aright,  or  wonder  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
misunderstand  it;  alike  for    essential  points  as  we  term  them  and 
unessential.     The  essential  point  is  that  it  should  give  us  eternal  life, 
make  us  love  God.     This  is  its  work  :  if  it  does  this,  it  does  all  that  is 
necessary — it  saves  us.     The  understanding  it  is  a  matter  of  develop- 
ment ;  it  takes  place  gradually  in  the  world's  intellectual  progress  : 
man's  salvation  does  not  depend  on  that,  but  on  his  feeling  that  God 
sacrifices  Himself  for  him,  and  giving  himself  thereby  to  God,  which 
may  be  felt  and  done  under  very  many  different  forms  of  thought.  We 
have  oneness  with  God  in  Christ  by  this  mutual  love.     It  is  well  to 
understand  the  Bible,  even  as  to  understand  nature,  but  it  cannot  be 
done  at  will ;  it  is  a  life,  and  it  takes  time  and  means  :  but  the  draw- 
ing of  life  from  the  Bible  is  so  plain  that  a  fool  cannot  err  therein,  it  is 
in  loving.    The  God  whose  heart  bleeds  in  our  sorrow — He  gives  us 
life,  in  Him  we  live.      But  to  a  God  who  feels  not,  does  not  give  Him- 
self to  us,  \re  could  but  say,  '  Turn  away  those  calm,  cold  eyes  ;  mock 
us  not  with  that  unmoved  beneficence  ;  let  us  perish  without  Thy  pity.' 
Not  so,  oh  God  ;  not  so  art  Thou.     Alas,  what  would  it  avail  that  God 
should  love  us  if  He  will  not  make  us  love.      That  we  do  not  love  is 
our  misery ;  that  is  the  death  from  wh  we  must  be  delivered.     "Who 
will  give  us  life  ?     Who  but  a  God  that  gives  to  us  His  own  ? 

The  death  of  Christ,  whereby  He  gives  us  His  life,  is  not  that  phy- 
sical death  of  the  body,  but  the  very  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  That  is 
the  spiritual,  actual  death ;  the  death  as  God,  so  that  as  man  Christ 
was  not  God  ;  and  thus  His  relation  as  subordinate  to  and  apart  from 
God.  The  physical  manhood  of  Christ  is  from  His  giving  up  His  life, 
His  divinity.  Doubtless  the  physical  death  was  needful,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  remember  and  recognize  ;  but  that  is  not  the  atoning  death  :  we 
all  feel  indeed,  and  suppose,  that  there  is  more  in  Christ's  expiation  than 
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that.  Nor  does  the  expression  '  the  death  of  the  cross '  bear  so  confined 
a  meaning.     "We  are  to  '  crucify  the  old  man  ' — it  has  an  actual  or 
spiritual  meaning.     Here  we  see  the  self-suppression  of  God,  in  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ.     The  work  of  redemption  is  one  with  creation. 
What  wonder  is  here  !     The  same,  and  yet  different :  for  redemption  is 
from  the  not-being  of  the  creature  ;  creation  is  not  from  the  not-being 
of  the  creature,  but  is  the  self-suppression  of  God  to  be  the  creature;  it 
is  apart  from  sin.     And  yet  in  eternity  these  also  must  be  one.     God's 
self-sacrifice  is  the  incarnation  of  Christ — the  suppression  of  divinity, 
the  death. 

With  regard  to  the  personality  of  satan :  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  entirely  a  false  conception  we  have,  of  not-being  as  being  possibly 
absolute  :  it  is  essentially  relative,  and  can  be  only  in  relation  to  some 
Being  wh  in  that  not-being  is  suppressed.     It  is  like  the  minus  in  ma- 
thematics.    Being  is  absolute  and  infinite ;  but  there  may  be  the  not- 
being  or  suppression  of  some  form  or  mode  of  Being.     But  as  all  Being 
is  moral,  so  all  not-being  is  moral  not-being  ;  i.  e.  it  is  sin  or  sinfulness, 
spiritual  death ;  it  is  therefore  essentially  personal.     Wicked  person- 
ality is  the  only  not-being.     It  cannot  be  merely  passive ;  it  is  a  sup- 
pression.    We  can  feel  it,  if  ever  we  are  in  ever  we  are  in  doubt  about 
it :  our  selfishness,  our  evil  feelings — these  are  the  fact  of  not-being  in 
respect  to  humanity.     The  great  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of 
an  absolute,  merely  passive,  not-being.    It  is  this,  wh  is  from  the  not- 
being  in  ourselves,  that  puts  us  wrong.     All  not-being  is  not-being  of 
some  Being  (that  should  be)  and  being  thus  suppression,  must  it  not 
be  in  relation  to  a  conscience.      Let  us  look  into  our  own  hearts  and 
there  we  shall  see  how  evil  a  thing  it  is  :    and  it  must  cease  and  be 
destroyed  even  as  nutrition  must. — Doubtless  I  fail  in  many  of  these 
views  respecting  the  Divine  Being  and  humanity.     But  what  of  that, 
if  I  love  ?     I  would  not  indeed  that  they  were  small  enough  to  come 
within  my  grasp.     The  failure  generates  the  life. 

We  must  fix  our  thoughts  and  hearts  on  this :  that  in  the  incarnation 
God  for  us  became  thingal.  Here  is  the  infinite  self-sacrifice.  ^  He  be- 
came not-being ;  gave  up  His  Godhood,  yea,  it  must  be  said,  His  very 
holiness,  His  love,  for  us.  In  truth,  this  passes  all  understanding,  but 
we  must  think  of  it  or  we  cannot  see  what  God  has  done  for  us.  It  is 
not  so  hard  to  give  up  the  body  to  be  crucified — this  man  can  do  ;  this 
Christ  did  as  man  ;  but  for  love  to  become  willingly  not-love  ;  the  es- 
.sentially  active  Being  to  submit  Himself  to  passion  ;  the  infinitely  holy 
to  partake  of  impurity — this  man  cannot  do. 

In  this  view  of  the  incarnation  I  think  I  see  a  full  reconciliation  of 
all  the  language  of  scripture  respecting  Christ :  that,  e.  g.,  wh  seema 
to  represent  Him  as  inferior  to  God,  as  not  God.     For  it  is  true,  as  in- 
carnate, Christ  is  not  God  ;  His  becoming  not  God  is  the  very  fact  of 
the  not-being  of  God,  and  so  it  must  be  expressed.    As  God,  the  Divine 
Person,  He  became  incarnate  ;  but  the  becoming  incarnate  is  the  not 
being  Divine  ;  it  is  the  death,  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.     And  as  man, 
He  lived  upon  earth.     So  He  was  in  time.    As  man  He  lived,  and 
worked,  and  died.    So  we  have  all  the  Unitarians  have,  and  God's  self- 
sacrifice  besides :  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  life  to  the  dead.     Even 
the  physical  death,  as  a  type  or  image  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  God  to  be- 
come flesh,  regains  a  higher  meaning ;  it  is  typical  in  respect  to  Him, 
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even  as  it  is  to  us  :  the  type  of  His  death  to  love,  as  of  our  death  to 
sin. 

By  thinking  of  Christ  as  actually  being  God,  instead  of  as  the  not- 
being  (the  self-sacrifice,  or  self-suppression)  of  God,  we  lose  the  entire 
point  of  the  fact ;  we  do  not  see  that  God  has  given  Himself  for  us 
truly.     In  fact,  we  have  a  right  feeling,  wh  avails,  of  course  ;  but  we 
have  not  truly  a  conception  of  the  subject.     Unless  God  was  not  in 
Christ,  how  could  it  be  that  He  gave  Himself  for  us.     Christ  must  be 
a  presentation  to  us,  not  of  the  Being,  but  of  the  not-being  of  God — 
the  self-imposed  limitation  ;  the  very  limitation  wh  constitutes  the  fact 
of  creation.     Creation  must  be  by  the  not-being  of  God,  His  moral  self- 
suppression.   God  must  not-be,  or  the  creature  cannot  be.     And  see  how 
this  not-being  of  God  must  be  His  moral  self-sacrifice,  by  His  own  act 
alone  can  be.      This  is  God's  eternal  Being,  in  the  act  of  self-sacrifice. 
Here  we  get  to  the  eternal  again,  to  the  fact  that  moral  Being  is  giv- 
ing self,  or  loving.     [Christ  is  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.'     See  the  fact  and  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  beyond 
and  apart  from  the  physical  crucifixion.] 

Yet  again,  think  how  this  self-sacrifice  of  God  is  moral  self-sacrifice, 
is  suppression  of  moral  Being ;  and  how  it  necessitates  our  bringing 
Christ  into  connection  with  sin :  God  made  Him  'sin'  for  us.     There  is 
more  in  it  than  treating  Him  as  a  sinner ;  this  is  too  small  a  thought — 
'  He  hath  borne  our  sins.'     Not  only  must  the  self  abnegation,  the  vol- 
untary not-being  of  God,  be  the  not-being  of  moral  Being,  and  so  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  sinfulness  ;  but  this  physical  body  wh  Christ  took  up- 
on Himself  is  itself  a  result  of  sin ;  is  the  fact  of  spiritual  not-being. 
The  physical  human  race  is  the  not-being  of  humanity.     So  must  the 
physical  Christ  be  the  not-being  of  the  Divine.     It  was  that  wh  is  the 
result  of  the  suppression  of  spiritual  Being  that  Christ  took  on  Him. 
Man  having  lost  his  spiritual  Being,  God  in  Christ  gave  up  His  that 
man  might  live.      How  can  we  separate  this  conception  from  that  of 
creation,  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  apart  from  sin  ?     In  truth,  is  not  the  hu- 
man race  Humanity  become  incarnate  or  physical  by  a  not-being  or  sup- 
pression of  the  spiritual ;  and  so  Christ  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
by  a  self-suppression  or  not-being  from  giving  self.     This  is  very  won- 
derful,   but   is  it  not   evident   that  we    can   (at   present)    form  no 
other  conception  of  creation  than  that  of  the  voluntary  not-being  of 
God.     This  constitutes  creation — God's  not-being  is  the  Being  of  the 
creature.  So  again  we  see  the  connection  of  personality  with  not-being, 
as  of  God's  with  creation :  man's  personality  and  God's,  alike  from  not- 
being.     Thus  this,  wh  is  the  conception  of  Creation,  is  simply  one  with 
the  idea  of  redemption  by  Christ.     Redemption  is  as  it  were  creation 
over  again  ;  creation  anew  in  Christ.     God  does  for  the  Development  of 
Being,  for  its  raising  to  a  higher  grade,  that  wh  we  conceive  Him  doing 
for  its  origination. 

And  now  I  see  what  may  perhaps  tbe  the  entire  conception :  viz., 
that  of  a  great  organization,  a  great  development  of  spiritual  life  or 
Being.     This  is  what  the  living  universe,  the  one  fact  of  development 
of  life  before  our  eyes  represents  :  a  great  development  of  spiritual  life, 
parallel  to,  imaged  by,  the  physical.     Therefore  stars  and  suns  and 
planets,  and  life  just  as  it  is.     Not  that  this  spiritual  development  is 
truly  in  time.     It  is  moral :  time  is  an  illusion  from  not-being,  and  be- 
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longs  only  to  the  nutritive  stage.      We  are  in  one  little  portion  of  the 
nutritive  stage  of  one  little  life.     This  accounts  for  all.     But  Christ 
none  the  less  is  true  for  us,  yet  not  confined  to  us.     Christ  is  the  mani- 
festation to  us   of  the  self-sacrifice  of  God ;  but  the  fact  is  infinite,  is 
eternal.     The  one  fact  of  God's  self- sacrifice  wh  constitutes  creation, 
the  one  fact  of  love,  wh  is  God,  involves  it  all.     Christ  is  one  way  in 
which   that  is  revealed.     He   is    the    redeemer  of  creation ;  even  as 
being  God's  self-sacrifice,  wh  is  creation. — So  I  see  how  Adam  fell,  how 
humanity  failed,  how  the  'resistance'  came  to  be  :  it  is  just  as  in  all  other 
life,  it  is  from  the  surrounding  Being.    Ours  is  a  part  of  the  great  life,  the 
great   nutrition,    the    restoration   of  humanity,    part  of  the  universal 
function. 

We  are,  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  universe,  as  to  the  physical : 
just  in  one  little  corner,  as  it  were  ;  as  the  earth  is  in  the  solar  system: 
partaking  of  the  life,  and  in  one  special  condition,  and  thinking  our- 
selves as  the  centre  :  seeing  in  all   around  us  that  wh  is  solely  a  con- 
dition of  ourselves.     It  is  the  moral,  spiritual  universe  we  see  as  the 
physical :  the  same  fact,  the  form  only  is  physical  or  thingal  (as  we 
know  'things'  are  'forms').    Even  as  I  have  seen,  the  life  wh  surrounds 
us  is  truly  the  spiritual  life  :  it  is  the  '  Living '  God  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  Being.      This  is  the  true  Pantheism.     And  see 
again  this  term,  the  '  Living '  God.     Life  is  the  result  of  self-control, 
of  the  self-limitation.      Surely  it  is  as  the  creator  that  God  is  the  '  liv- 
ing '  God.     This  life  must  surely  refer  to  the  creation,  even  as  I  have 
seen  that  our  right  action,  our  self-control,  is  creation — produces  our 
life.     We  are  living  men  when  and  in  so  far  as  we  love  or  are  holy.  So 
indeed  this  expression,  '  A  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God,'  is  only  the  true  expression  of  the  avenging  effect  of  the 
laws  of  nature  on  sin.      It  is  fearful  for  the  sinner  to  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  natural  laws.     These  are  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 
The  living  God  is  God  as  seen  in  nature.     [The  panthestic  doctrine  is 
beautiful  and  it  leaves  moral  truth  untouched  if  it  be  understood,  or 
rather  places  it  in  the  strongest  possible  light.     The  immoral  panthe- 
ism was  an  anticipation.] 

Thus   I   seem  to  see  the  whole  :  not  a  link  seems  wanting.     Iii  God, 
who  is  love,  sacrificing  or  suppressing  Himself  to  be  the  creature,  is 
the  first,  at  once,  and  the  origin  of  all,  the  one  fact  from  wh  all  may 
be  seen  to  flow,  wh  all  represents.       And  over  and  over  again  occurs 
this  fact  of  self-sacrifice,  of  self-suppression  ;  the  eternal  nutrition  and 
function,  one  infinite  diversity  :  perpetual  spiritual  life  and  develop- 
ment, seen  as  physical. 

Was  Adam's  failure  and  suppression  from  imperfection,  or  '  not '  in 
him,  as  of  instinctive  views  from  ignorance  and  consequent  hypothesis? 
And   is   this    imperfection   or   '  not '    represented    by    the    woman  ? 
The  woman  was  deceived,  and  the  man  not  deceived,  &c.    Also  consider 
the  part  taken  by  the  woman  in  the  future  life  ;  and  the  seed  who 
bruises  the  serpent's  head — destroys  the  'not.'      Think  how  in  heaven 
the  sexual  relation  is  not  to  be  ;  how  can  humanity  be  personal  if  not 
sexual,  because  this  domestic  relation  is  essential  to  humanity  as  per- 
sonal.     Is  it  not  that  when  it  is  perfected,  it  is  no  more  ?     May  it  not 
be  that  Adam  was  one  stage,  as  it  were,  of  a  series  of  developments — 
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a  great  spiritual  development  of  humanity ;   even  as  of  the  human 
body,  imaged  by  the  development  of  physical  life  through  so  many 
lower  grades  up  to  man  ? 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  why  the  transgression  is  represented 
as  coming  through  the  woman  ;  some  necessity  and  Tightness  :  to  trace 
this  cannot  be  for  harm  to  woman,  it  is  certainly  worse  left  doubtful  as 
now.     For  consider  ;  it  was  not  sin  in  the  woman  ;  it  was  only  more : 
higher  aspirations,  more  love.     It  is  the  woman's  glory:  it  was  not  her 
sin,  but  her  aspiration ;  her  nobleness,  her  moreness,  i.  e.  her  betterness, 
that  caused  the  life-producing  failure  of  the  imperfect  man.     "We  shall 
glorify  our  mother  Eve.     The  serpent,  the  '  not,'  external  nutrition, 
suppression,  evil,  addressed  the  woman. 

'  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ' — why  confine 
this  to  God's  design  ?  The  '  slain '  cannot  be  the  physical  crucifixion, 
wh  was  in  time ;  but  must  be  the  spiritual  self-sacrifice,  wh  is  an  eter- 
nal act,  and  therefore  not  in  time.  Here  is  redemption :  the  one  eter- 
nal self-sacrifice  of  God,  wh  is  also  creation ;  and  being  eternal  and  in- 
finite, as  it  were  repeats  itself;  is  anew  in  every  circumstance  and 
condition  demanding  it,  but  all  one.  Just  as  the  infinite  variety  of  life 
is  all  the  one  eternal  act  of  God.  Thus  it  is  that  by  Christ  He  made 
the  worlds.  God  does  not  successive,  partial,  things.  [God,  in  relation 
to  the  creation,  is  three  Persons :  but  the  great  whole,  the  absolute,  in- 
finite One  wh  includes  all,  creator  and  creature  together — this  surely  is 
not  personal.  An  absolute  One,  inclusive  of  all  persons,  but  not  a 
person.] 

Must  I  not  advance  another  step,  and  see  the  Being  and  not-being  to 
be  one  ?     I  seem  not  to  have  quite  the  right  word  yet :  but  the  word 
'  not-being '  is  very  true  and  very  expressive.     It  is  the  right  phenom- 
enal term,  even  as  '  resistance  '  is.     Think  how  a  bad  man  is  not  a  man, 
&c.      Ajid  even  with  reference  to  God,  is  it  not  right  ?  must  not  God's 
self  sacrifice  be  the  not-being  of  God  ?     The  creature  involves  the  not- 
being  of  G-od,  and  especially  the  sinful  creature :  it  is  just  that  wh  it 
is — contrary  to  God.     We  must  insist  upon  this  ;  that  the  creature  is 
not-God  :  else  all  the  moral  fails.     But  it  has  to  be  more  fully  recog- 
nized and  expressed,  perhaps,  that  the  not-being  is  only  the  Being  in 
another  form.     Being  implies  not-being,  inasmuch  as  Being  is  action, 
i.  e.  love  ;  and  love  is  self-sacrifice  or  self-suppression.     That  is,  Being 
is  life  ;  Being  and  not-being  in  one.     God's  Being  is  self-sacrifice,  and 
it  is  Nature's  too,  seen  with  that  fatal  'not*  in  it  wh  makes  it  tempo- 
ral and  inert — it  is  Becoming. 

That  Christ  is  not-God,  the  self-suppression  of  Divinity,  I  see  :  this 
is  the  point  of  God's  self-sacrifice :  He,  even  He,  becomes  '  passional,' 
inert.     But  now  consider :  Christ  thus  shewed  us  perfect  humanity  ; 
i.  e.  in  one  form  of  its  personality.     Is  it  not  even  thus  :  that  the  not- 
being  of  God  is  the  Being  of  the  creature  ?     Christ  as  becoming  not- 
God  necessarily  becomes  man ;  true,  perfect,  actual  man ;  i.  e.  human 
love.     In  Christ  becoming  man  is  an  instance  of  creation.     Christ  is  not 
God  ;  but  not  therefore  sinful  man,  altho'  one  with  fallen,  i.e.  passional, 
inert,  physical  man  :  tempted  like  as  we  are,  '  yet  without  sin.'    Christ 
was  not  God,  but  we  are  not  man.     This  is  the  difference :  Christ  was 
truly  man;  and  we,  save  as  we  have  His  love  in  us,   are  not-man.     It 
is  thus  He  is  the  root  of  humanity,  even  as  Adam  is  of  man's  death  or 
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not-being.     So  Christ  is  the  root  of  man's  life  or  Being.     Christ  died, 
as  Adam  died,  in  becoming  physical. 

Thus  I  see  how  Christ,  by  His  self-sacrifice,   the  self-suppression  of 
God,  becomes  truly  human  ;  the  human  indeed — the  human  Love.     In 
Him,  and  only  in  Him,  do  we  see  what  humanity  truly  is  :  in  Him  we 
see  humanity  created  ;  God  giving  Himself  to  become  man.     It  is  the 
one  eternal  fact  wh  thus  re-appears,  and  must  re-appear  for  ever,  where- 
soever life  is.     God  giving  Himself  to  become  man  is  at  once  the  only 
creation    and    the   redemption    of    man.       The    difference,    as    it 
were,  between  creation  and  redemption  is,  that  in  creation  God  became, 
by  self-sacrifice,  the  spiritual  man  ;  in  redemption,  the  physical  man ; 
the  unfallen  and  the  fallen  man  respectively.     Both  facts  are  one  ;  nei- 
ther could  be  without  the  other.     The  creation  involves,  constitutes  in 
truth,  the  re-creation  or  redemption.     Because  God  in  creating  man  has 
sacrificed,  does  sacrifice  Himself  for  him,   therefore  must   God's  self- 
sacrifice  in  Christ  redeem  him.    It  is  no  new  thing :  it  is  a  fact  already 
accomplished  before  the  sin  was ;  yea  eternally  accomplished ;  consti- 
tuting the  very  Being  of  man.     God's  self-sacrifice  remained  not  to  be 
done,  but  is  for  ever;  we  see  it  in  time,  that  is  all.     And  that  God  be- 
comes flesh,  is  the  simple  fact  that  God  does  sacrifice  Himself;  puts  oft0 
His  Being  and  takes  on  Him  our  not-being,  and  shows  us  how  to  Be — 
creates  us  so.     [Must  not  even  such  love  have  been  the  creation  of  Adam 
at  the  first  ?]     Think  how,  throughout  the  Bible,  the  assertions  of  ab- 
solute redemption  are  mingled  with  the  threatenings  of  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked :  showing  how  the  two  things  are  one. 

"With  reference  to  the  temptation  by  the  serpent,  consider  the  curse  : 
'  Dust  thou  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life,'     This  is  what  humanity 
does  now,  but  not  the  physical  serpent :  clearly  the  inference  is,  that 
the  serpent  was  not  physical.     It  needs  only  that  we  shd  cease  to  do 
violence  to  the  words.    What  is  the  spiritual  serpent,  and  eating  dust  ? 
Not-being  or  selfishness  eats  dust — that  is  emphatically  what  it  does. 
Now  what  is  the  forming  Adam  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  ?     Can  it 
be  that  this  refers  to  the  physical  man ;  to  the  Fall  rather  than  to  the 
primary  creation  ?  may  this  be  the  reason  of  the  two  accounts  of  the 
formation  of  man  ?  and  the  '  dust '  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  we  have 
conceived.     The  whole  narrative  seems  to  deserve  a  larger  consideration. 
Consider  especially  how  at  first  man  is  created  simply  male  and  female, 
i.  e.  humanity  or  impersonal :  and  the  separate  creation  of  the  woman, 
as  taken  out  of  man,  does  it  not  imply  the  very  imperfection  that  I  have 
seen  as  apparently  indicated  ?     It  is  a  dividing  of  that  wh  was  prima- 
rily and  essentially  one.     This  separation  shows  the  commencement  of 
that  divergence,  that  imperfection,  wh  causes  the  failure,  and  life  thereby. 
This  formation  of  the  woman  from  the  man  is  also  spiritual,  not  a  phy- 
sical process  ;  tho'  the  physical  is  clearly  the  image  of  it.     So  after  the 
Fall    it    is    simple    enough    how   the    first    man    and   woman    may 
have    existed    adult.     Or    were    there   from    the   very    first    of   the 
physical  very  many  individuals  ?      See  how  entirely  such  a  question 
[as  to  whether  the  physical  human  race  is  from  one  or  many  original 
pairs]  loses  all  theological  importance  when  we  see  that  it  was  humanity 
that  fell  in  Paradise. 

It  will  be  difiicult  for  people  established  in  the  opposite  view  to  em- 
brace these  conceptions ;  but  let  the  two  be  fairly  laid  before  children 
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from  the  first,  and  see  which  they  will  take,  not  only  instinctively,  but 
deliberately,  and  with  their  maturing  judgment.  It  is  clear  that  only 
thus  can  the  true  instinctive  feelings  and  judgments  of  humanity  pos- 
sibly be  fairly  appealed  to  on  such  a  subject. 

Sinfulness  does  not  consist  in  that  wh  we  have  done,  that  is  a  matter 
of  circumstance  ;  but  in  this :  that  what  we  do  is  a  matter  of  circum- 
stance, that  we  are  inert,'  that  we  have  not  had  the  Love.  The  refined, 
the  gentle,  the  polished,  are  the  same  as  the  lowest  and  most  degraded : 
what  these  appear  to  us,  that  equally  are  those — both  are  what  circum- 
stances have  made  them  ;  and  that  is  the  death,  the  '  not '  of  humanity. 
Refinement,  progress,  civilization,  virtue  even  as  it  is  called — all  that 
leaves  the  selfishness,  leaves  all  that  is  evil ;  makes  not  a  single  step 
towards  holiness,  towards  life.  May  we  not  see  the  reason,  wisdom  and 
rightness  of  the  misery,  horror,  and  degradation  that  are  in  the  world : 
they  are  for  the  nutrition,  for  the  life.  Suppose  there  were  this  selfish- 
ness of  man  and  no  misery :  what  a  hopeless  state  were  that ! 

This  misery  and  degradation  from  our  passions  are  the  ruin  arising 
from  the  operation  of  Being,  i.e.  of  love,  because  of  the  absence  of  love  in 
man,  i.  e.  the  not-being  of  man.     Not  this,  but  the  selfishness,  is  the 
evil ;  this  is  the  remedy  for  it :  it  makes  the  nutrition,  the  life  ;  with- 
out it  there  were  ro  remedy  for  human  death  and  ruin.    The  failure  and 
suppression  of  humanity  is  necessary  for  its  development  as  part  of  the 
Infinite  Life :  this  is  the  necessity  of  the  misery  wh  is  the  result  of  sin. 
This  curse  is  also  a  blessing,  as  all  God's  curses  are.     And  so  all  plans 
for  getting  rid  of  suffering,  misery  and  degradation,  save  by  getting  rid 
of  not-being,  destroying  the  selfishness  by  true  spiritual  redemption, 
must  fail.  It  cannot  be  suppressed  :  it  is  the  result  of  action.     Destroy 
the  not-being,  give  the  love  :  only  so  is  any  progress  made.     If  there 
were  not  misery  where  there  is  selfishness,  there  could  be  no  action 
around,   i.  e.   no  love,  no  God.     So  surely  as  God  is,  there  must  be 
misery  from  selfishness,  ruin  and  woe  where  there  is  sin :  the  passion 
ensures,  must  ensure,  wretchedness.     The  proof,  (and  necessary  conse- 
quence) that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  Love,  is  that  inertia,  or  not-love, 
inevitably   produces    misery    and    discordance    with    Nature.      If 
it  were  not  so,  the  Infinity  must  be  a  mere  blank  void.     It  is  the 
love  of  God  inflicts  our  misery  :  our  misery  and  ruin  thro'  selfishness 
are  the  fact  of  His  love.    This,  even  this,  is  Being  giving  itself  to  not- 
being.     "Where  not- action  is,  there  '  action  '  [Being]  must  do  harm. 

So  Beings  that  can  truly  see,  see  only  the  selfishness  of  man  as  death. 
The  misery  and  wretchedness — evil  of  all  forms  that  is  not  selfish- 
ness— they  see  as  life,  nutrition,  redemption,  a  means  of  blessed  function, 
wh  it  truly  is.  And  think  :  it  is  not  the  suffering,  the  miserable,  who 
are  truly  to  be  pitied  :  '  blessed  are  they  that  mourn ' ;  but  those  that 
are  selfish ;  these  are  the  truly  miserable  ones,  those  for  whom  we  shd 
weep.  <  Weep  not  for  me  '  said  He  who  hung  in  death's  extremity  upon 
the  cross  ;  '  weep  for  yourselves.'  So  may  you  say,  oh  sons  of  penury, 
earth's  most  outcast  and  perishing  sons  and  daughters — '  weep  not  for  us 
but  for  yourselves.'  Truly  it  is  not  to  those  whom  God  loves  most,  not  to 
His  favorites,  that  He  gives  peace,  prosperity,  affluence—  with  cold  hard 
hearts  ! 

I  see  again  how  true  the  Bible  is  in  that  constant  reference  of  our  sin 
to  an  anterior  state ;  to  something  that  was  before  our  birth,  under  the 
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effects  of  wh  we  labor.     It  goes  to  the  very  secret  of  the  matter,  it  is 
the  clearest,  simplest  truth.     So  sin  is  not  we ;  it  is  our  enemy,  from 
wh  we  are  to  be  delivered.     Is  not  this  the  powerful,  sanctifying  view ; 
putting  our  strongest  feelings  on  God's  side  ?     Was  it  not  such  a  doc 
trine  that  had  such  power  of  old  ?     Has  it  not  been  suppressed  for  de- 
velopment :  is  it  not  to  be  yet  more  so  ? 

Now  again  respecting  the  Incarnation,  and  Christ  being  a  perfect  man ; 
true  humanity,  altho'  in  the  flesh. — The  self-suppression  of  God  in  re- 
spect to  us  is  humanity,  that  which  Christ  was ;  but  the  physical- 
ness  is  ever  wholly  from  us,  it  is  our  mode  of  perception.  God  became 
man,  and  we,  by  our  not-being,  saw  Him  as  physical. 

With  regard  to  Social  Science,  it  cannot  be  constructed  without  a  re- 
cognition, as  a  basic  principle,  of  the  '  not,'  of  the  selfishness  where 
there  ought  to  be  love ;  i.  e.  in  a  word,  of  the  depravity  of  man.     Now 
see  here  a  two-fold  bearing.     (1)  We  shall  find  the  'not,'  the  clue  to 
social  and  to  moral  science,  even  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  respect  to 
all  other.     (2)  Even  as  we  find  the  'not'  the  basis  of  moral  or  social 
science,  so  of  course  it  is,  must  be,  of  all  other.     We  start  from  the 
physical  for  the  positivists,  from  the  moral  for  the  theologians.  Thus  do 
I  not  above  all  see  the  oneness  of  the  physical  and  the  moral ;  and  how 
the  moral  '  not '  is  one  with  the  scientific :  the  essential  accord  of  the 
two.     Can  I  not  see  how  and  why  in  detail  the  physicalness,  the  inertia, 
wh  is  the  subject  of  Science,  flows  out  of  and  results  from  the  moral 
'  not '  in  us.     This  is  very  interesting  ;  first  to  see  the  fact  and  then  to 
prove  it.     Is  here  a  clue  to  gravitation  ?  as  when  Hugh  Miller  speaks  of 
a  '  moral  gravitation  towards  sin.'     Has  he  not  laid  hold  of  the  very 
fact  ?     Whence  the  meaning  of  '  downward  '  ? 

Surely  there  is  a  reconciliation  of  the  dispute  about  human  depravity 
and  the  fallen  state  of  man  in  this  view  of  its  negative  character;  that  it  is 
essentially  a  '  not.'  The  '  not '  in  man  no  one  denies  ;  his  imperfection, 
his  not-love,  arbitrariness  or  selfishness,  i.  e.  death,  wh  the  Bible  affirms. 
What  is  denied  is  any  positive  tendency  towards  evil  (as  it  were  for  its 
own  sake),  and  this  is  rightly  denied.  The  upholders  of  scripture  and 
the  deniers  of  depravity  really  mean  one  thing.  Each  have  a  half,  and 
each  mingled  with  a  '  not.'  And,  indeed,  this  is  always  the  unification  : 
ever  the  two  halves  are  two  instincts  or  truths,  each  with  a  '  not '  in 
it ;  a  hypothesis,  by  virtue  of  which  the  resistance  and  suppression 
arises.  But  why  now  has  there  been  always  this  half  truth  also  opposed 
to  the  Bible  ?  and  think  how  it  has  been  necessary,  or  the  Bible  would 
never  have  been  interpreted. 

Think  of  the  wonder,  even  the  beauty,  wh  appears  in  all  this  misery. 
Who  shall  arraign  providence  ?  These  "sufferers  are  our  brothers,  bear- 
ing our  curse  ;  their  sorrows  are  the  price  of  our  redemption.  Is  is  not 
true  of  these,  even  as  Paul  says,  they  'fill  up  that  wh  is  wanting  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  ?'  The  sufferings  of  men  are  the  means  of  our  re- 
demption :  they  save  us  from  our  selfishness.  So  are  women  especially 
the  saviours  of  the  world. 

I  see  about  our  passions,  our  'human  nature,'  as  we  call  it ;  of  course 
our  not-being  makes,  as  it  were,  a  gap,  a  space,  in  wh  the  Being  comes, 
as  in  a  direction  of  less  action,  and  exists  there  as  passion.  It  is  the  one 
fact  wh  we  see  everywhere  :  action  (Being)  giving  itself  to  not-action, 
(not-being). 
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May  we  not  conceive  of  the  fall  of  man  as  taking  place  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  good  of  the  spiritual  universe ;  not  from  any  other  evil  ? 
Is  there  any  certain  evidence  of  sin  in  the  fact  of  the  Fall  itself?  Eve 
•was  made  after  the  prohibition  was  given ;  and  at  any  rate  she  was  de- 
ceived :  and  Adam  seems  to  have  transgressed  from  love,  not  being  de- 
ceived. So  do  we  not  also  solve  the  question  as  to  whether  God  does 
evil  things.  Certainly  He  does :  it  is  love  acting.  It  is  love  alone  that 
acts  ;  and  from  the  not-being  necessarily  produces  mischief.  Certainly 
God  does  all  that  is  done,  even  as  He  is  all  that  is. 

I  hold  the  inspiration  from  the  truth,  not  the  truth  from  the  in- 
spiration ;  therefore,  of  course,   I  suppose  only  such  and  so  much  in- 
spiration as  the  case  requires.     How  do  we  know  what  biblical  writers 
knew,  except  by  what  we  see  they  knew?     "With  regard  to  Mam,  e.g., 
they  did  know  what  is  clearly  and  evidently  true  :  surely  that  is 
enough.     The  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  needful  till  the  Bible  is  inter- 
preted, and  seen  to  be  truth  by  its  own  evidence  :  nor  is  the  doctrine  in 
any  sense  false ;  most  assuredly  it  was  strictly  and  directly  inspired, 
spoken  by  God.  We  do  not  make  the  Bible  less  divine,  the  less  directly 
God's.     It  is  just  like  the  doctrine  of  special  creation,  we  make  such 
creations  not  less  direct  and  truly  God's  immediate  act,  because  we  see 
all  to  be  thus  directly  His  act.      So  with  the  inspiration  of  scripture  : 
it  is  so  directly  inspired  that  no  inspiration  can  be  more  direct ;  yet  is 
it  not  different  from  all.      The  Bible  takes  its  place  among  all  other 
books,  still  as  king  and  lord  ;  not  by  special  self-assertion,  but  by  will- 
ing submission. — We  get  more  of  God,  not  less.     Seeing  God  does 
everything  directly,  eternally,  unifies  the  question  of  inspiration.  Where 
is  the  need  for  inspiration  when  the  Bible  doctrines  are  seen  to  be  a 
simple  statement  of  the  facts,  the  clear  and  certain  facts,  of  our  life  ; 
and  plainly  written  in  all  nature  ?      With  regard  to  miraculous  inspir- 
ation, is  it  not  the  same  as  other  miracles — the  true  acts  of  humanity, 
and  therefore  indeed  divine  ?     Because  of  this  truth  is  it  not  that  there 
are  so  many  meanings  and  applications  of  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
that  it  is  found  to  apply  to  so  many  things,  and  to  be  capable  of  so 
many  references  ? 

'  Except  a  grain  of  wheat  .  .  .  die,  it  abideth  alone.'  How  re- 
markable that  the  word  die  is  here  used,  though  scarcely  ever  employed 
in  the  Bible  for  mere  physical  death.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  if  the 
seed  die  it  exists  again  as  more  ;  that  is,  as  better  or  higher :  moreness 
is  one  with  betterness ;  development  is  the  same  thing  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  seed. 

Again ;  is  there  not  here  the  history  of  humanity  :  Adam  must  have 
died,  in  this  sense,  for  this  purpose.    Is  it  truly  of  this  that  the  apostle 
speaks  ?     Does  not  the  child  die  in  sinning  in  the  same  sense ;  that  BO 
having  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  he  may  become  holy  ?      Consider 
too  how  though  the  word  '  die '  is  hardly  ever  used  for  mere  physical 
death,  it  is  constantly  applied,  and  almost  solely,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.     Adam  died  ;  Christ  died :  we  are  dead  in  sins.     But  when  the 
body  dies  we  do  but  '  give  up  the  ghost '  (cease  to  breathe).      This  is 
the  idea  of  the  death  of  Christ :  it  was  that  true  death  wh  subserves  a 
new  life.     Ever  the  word  death  seems  to  be  used  in  that  sacred  sense. 
It  is  a  sacred  word  :  ought  we  to  profane  it  as  we  do,  to  merely  ceasing 
to  breathe  ?     We  should  learn  from  the  Bible  to  speak  of  bodily  dying 
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as  sleeping,  or  giving  up  the  breath  ;  and  sanctify  the  word   'death' 
wh  has  so  profound,  yea,  at  once  so  glad  and  sorrowful  a  significance. 
"We  speak  too  lightly  of  death  ;  there  is  no  '  death  '  worthy  to  be  so 
called,  that  does  not  stretch  out  its  hand  and  grasp  the  skirts  of  a 
higher  life  :  save  indeed  that  utter  death  wherein  he  lives  who  lives  in 
pleasure. 

The  Devil,  as  the  '  not,'  must  be  physical :  this  is  clear,  and  it  is  a 
great  step  gained.  See  :  he  is  '  Prince  of  this  world  '  of  « the  power  of 
the  air ;'  he  now  *  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,'  but  this  is 
our  own  passions,  as  physical.  Is  it  not  that  the  Devil  is  the  physical- 
ness — Nature  as  physical ;  our  lusts  and  passions  being  precisely 
one  with  and  part  of  nature  ? 

Our  thinking  personality  the  Being  is  parallel  to  our  thinking  the 
physical  or  '  matter '  to  be  so.  It  is  true,  the  inertia  or  not-being  is  the 
Being  to  our  eyes  ;  so  we  confound  Being  with  personality,  and  perhaps 
ever  shall,  more  or  less,  so  long  as  we  are  physical.     So  the  destruction 
of  personality  is  the  creation  of  Being,  even  as  the  destruction  of  mat- 
ter is.      "We  think  the  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  earth  to  be  not 
only  a  re-al  (wh  it  is)  but  a  true  or  actual  destruction ;  whereas  in 
fact  it  is  creation :  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  oarth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness. 

Personality  is  substance,  hypothesis,  from  'not;'  and  is  parallel  to  all 
hypothesis,  and  like  it  destroyed,  though  to  us  it  is  a  'thing':  too  often 
the  thing,  even  as  the  conception  of  'matter.'  After  all,  matter  is  real 
in  the  true  sense  ;  i.  e.  it  is  a  '  thing,'  and  ceases  :  it  is  a  'form,'  not 
of  the  spiritual,  but  of  thought.  Here  is  another  parallel  between 
things  and  hypotheses.  Things  are  'forms  of  the  spiritual;'  hypotheses 
are  'forms  of  thought'  ['forms  of  Being'  and  'forms  of  passion'  or  'not- 
being']  ;  and  both  are  to  be  destroyed.  So  'matter'  and  such  hypotheses 
answer  to  things  only  in  a  lower  grade  :  both  are  by  virtue  of  the 'not;' 
as  a  hypothesis  is  from  not- knowing,  so  '  things '  are  from  our  not- 
being. 

True  Being  is  in  not-being :  so  God  is  ;  so  man  :  and  see  with  re- 
gard to  our  personality  how  our  true  Being  may  be  in  the  not-being  of 
that.     Think  also  with  reference  to  the  Fall,  and  the  present  suppres- 
sion of  humanity,  may  not  even  this  be  but  one  form  of  this  great  fact 
of  Being  in  not-being ;  even  as  the  downward  motion  still  is  in  the  up- 
ward motion  wh  suppresses  it ;  this  suppression  is  the  result  of  force, 
is  the  fact  of  action  or  power,  i.  e.  of  Being.      Is  it  not  only  as  in 
time  that  the  evil  is :  to  us  in  time  there  is  evil ;  but  seen  as  eternal, 
the  evil  is  not :  the  absolute  good  is  seen  again.     The  not-being  as 
apart  from  the  Being  is  evil ;  but  Being  and  not-being  in  one,  is  per- 
fect good. 

The  not-being  or  suppression  of  humanity  is  from  its  self-sacrifice  ; 
and  all  the  evil  and  misery  and  sin  wh  thence  necessarily  result  are  the 
means  of  redemption,  of  restoration,  and  leading  to  a  higher  life ;  yea, 
right  and  just,  only  because  from  love  was  the  loss.     But  not  less  true, 
not  less  real,  not  less  sad  and  infinitely  to  be  avoided,  is  the  evil.     It 
is  moral  spiritual  death  ;  it  is  not-loving,  wh  is — what  we  see.      Need 
we  see  anything  more  to  feel  how  evil  it  is.     The  evil  in  nature  is  not 
less  evil  to  us  because  we  know  it  is  all  included  in  the  perfect  work 
of  God.     Beautiful  it  is  at  once  to  see  sin  embraced  in  the  perfect  good, 
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and   to  feel  its  evil  more  deeply  than  before :  to  be  more    moved   to 
shun  it  utterly.     What  other  could  we  hope  for  in  heaven  ? 

Should  it  not  be  truly,  as  Swedenborg  saw,  that  humanity  represents 
the  whole,  is  the  whole  :  that  God  even  is  Himself  but  one  with  man  ? 
Is  it  not  true  ?   See,  the  creative  self-sacrifice  of  God  is  humanity ;  His 
redemptive  self-sacrifice  is  Christ  the  man  :  as  personal,  God  is  Himself 
man.     Creating,  God  l.ecomes,  man.     So  truly  as  God  is  infinite,  all 
that  is  is  God  :  but  not  as  seen  in  time.  As  in  time,  as  with  an  inertia, 
it  is  not  so — the  separation  is  that  wh  constitutes  the  time.  Pantheism 
ignores  one  most  essential  element  of  the  case ;  it  seeks  to  unify  without 
first  discriminating  ;  it  is  an  anticipation  :  function  without   nutrition. 
As  such  it  helps  me  to  a  better  view  of  anticipations  generally  :  they 
are  unifying  without  discriminating.     Here  is  the  interpretation  of 
Pantheism. 

Is  not  this  the  conception  of  creation  ?     As  in  the  suppressing  of  the 
downward  motion  by  the  upward,  the  downward  motion  still  exists  in 
another   form,  and  is  the  same,  in  being  the  polar  opposite  :  so  is  it  in 
creation,     In  sacrificing  self,  God  still  is  ;  i.  e.  is  the  creature,  the 
polar  opposite.     And  so  in  all  other  suppressions.     In  the  suppression 
of  humanity,  humanity  still  is  ;  but  in  the  opposite,  the  polar  form  : 
and  the  union  of  these  two  are  the  development.     Here  too  we  have 
conscience.     This  is  how  not-being  constitutes  personality  :   humanity 
suppressed   as   love    exists   as   law.      The    conscience    is    this    form 
of  humanity  arising  from  and  existing  by  its  suppression  :  without  this 
suppression,  and  the  passion  consequent,  there  could  be  no  law,  no  right. 
This  law  comes  by,  consists  in,  the  suppression  of  the  love  :  ti  is  the  still 
existing  humanity  and  united  with  the  love  brought  back,  is  the  develop- 
ment.    The  life  of  humanity,  and  therefore  all  life,  represents  creation. 
So  humanity,  even  as  God,  is  in  not-being,  in  self-sacrifice.       God  is 
God,  i.e.  creator,  thus. — Being  and  not-being  one :  suppressing  Himself 
He  still  exists  as  creature.     And  yet  again  think,  how  no  not-being 
can  be  (true  or  spiritual)  save  by  our  own  act,  i.  e.  by  love,  by  self-sac- 
rifice.    It  was  so  in  Adam,  even  as  in  God.     It  is  and  must  be  so : 
by  self-sacrifice  alone  can  Being  be  suppressed ;  it  is  in  the  fact  of  Being 
as  moral ;  there  can  be  no  other. 

Do  I  not  solve  here  the  question  how  sin  can  begin  in  an  innocent  (or 
holy)  Being;  wh  has  been  so  hopeless  a  mystery.  Love  is  self-sacrifice,  pro- 
ducing the  suppression  of  Being  that,  constituting  the  Being  passional, 
leads  to  sinful  actions.  True,  a  holy  being  cannot  be  tempted 
with  evil ;  it  is  no  temptation  to  it.  Only  by  having  passions  can  we 
be  tempted,  we  are  drawn  away  by  our  own  lusts,  and  enticed.  As  sin 
produces  death,  so  the  death  leads  to  sinful  deeds :  it  is  a  mutual  de- 
pendence. God  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil.  It  is  not  the  evil  deeds  so 
much,  it  is  the  not-love  wh  turns  the  good  to  evil,  that  God  hates.  The 
evil  cannot  be  before  it  is  :  sin  cannot  originate  in  sin — create  itself.  Adam 
took  the  fruit  being  not  deceived,  i.  e.  knowing  he  should  die  ;  choosing 
to  die,  even  as  Christ  did.  [Is  here  the  foundation  of  the  parallel  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  husband  ?] 

Surely  the  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  must  be  in  the  ac- 
tual reference  of  the  language  of  the  Bible.     To  see  that  it  speaks  ever 
and  habitually  of  the  true  or  spiritual  must  make  these  matters  simple: 
just  as  it  does  to  see  that  the  death  of  Adam  was  a  true  or  spiritual 
death.  That  spiritual  interpretation  is  not  using  the  words  figuratively, 
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symbolically,  or  by  accommodation,  but  just  the  reverse  :  taking  them 
most  strictly  and  literally ;  the  words  perhaps  may  be  more  or  less  ac- 
commodated and  applied  to  physical  things  as  symbols  of  that  actual 
or  true  wh  they  refer  to  and  mean.  Surely  this  is  the  key  to  the  New 
Testament  application  of  prophecy,  i.  e.  to  physical  things  ;  the  appar- 
ent looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  it — it  is  only  an  accomodation.  Surely 
the  writers  meant  no  more  ;  though  their  individual  meaning  is  not  the 
essential  point,  but  the  meaning  of  the  statements  wh  must  have  been 
much  more  than  they  knew ;  as  it  is  now  with  men  who  have  even  the 
lowest  degrees  of  inspiration. 

We  seem  truly  to  thihk  that  God  really  has  a  pleasure  in  these  phy- 
sical things,  as  physical ;  and  values  them  so  that  He  should  contrive 
and  design  how  they  might  be.     How  weak  it  is  !     How  should  it  be 
unless  God  were  of  like  passions  with  ourselves ;  inert,  selfish  ?    Truly 
God  has  'passion ;'  but  think  of  the  glory  of  that  word  in  its  reference 
to  God.     What  the  passion  of  God  is,  we  know.      It  is  His  suffering  ; 
the  suffering  of  death  for  every  man.     Wonderful  is  the  thought  of 
God's  passion — wonderful  that  it  should  be  in   His    self-sacrifice. 
[Yet  if  we  see  Adam's  fall  aright,  is  not  the  passion  of  humanity  the 
same?] 

I  can  answer  now  the  question  'why  sin  is  :'  it  is  to  cure  the  selfish- 
ness of  man.      And  if  we  ask  why  man  is  selfish,  it  is  for  the  develop- 
ment, the  perfection  of  humanity ;  for  its  development  by  the  cure  of 
the  selfishness  (even  as  nutrition  exists  for  function).     Itjis  precisely 
the  same  as  we  see  in  the  mental  life.     And  all  the  farther  questions, 
why  humanity  came  to  need  developing,  and  how  and  why  to  fail ;  to 
these  also  I  think  I  have  indicated  the  answers.      They  are  in  nature ; 
wh  indeed  exists  to  answer  them.     The  proof  of  the  soundness  of  a 
scientific  doctrine  is  acknowledged  to  be  its  fertility,  in  what  comes  of 
it,  what  it  can  do  :  and  thus  in  the  fertility  of  these  views  of  physical 
science  lies,  I  think,  a  demonstration  of  their  truth. 

With  regard  to  inspiration,   the  wonder  is,  not  that  these  men  knew 
the  things  they  have  said,  but  that  all  men  do  not  know  them.   Is  human- 
ity so  utterly  fallen  that  our  admiration  of,  and  delight  in,  the  true 
perception  of  any  man,  must  be  turned  into  incredulity.     There  are  no 
such  believers  in  the  fall  of  man  as  such  philosophers.     They  take  a 
vain  trouble  to  deny  the  fall  in  words  who  passively  acquiesce  in  it  as 
a  fact,  and  try  to  teach  men  so  :  holding  the  fall  as  that  whereby  alone 
the  dignity  of  man  can  be  maintained,  I  deny  that  he  is  so  fallen  as 
they  would  make  out.     I  deny  that  he  is  forbidden  ever  to  aspire  to 
absolute  knowledge,  to  truly  loving  self-sacrificing  action.     I  hold  him 
dead  indeed,  but  capable  of  life  ;  blind,  but  having  eyes  wherewith  he 
is  destined  yet  to  see.     Dead  I  admit  him  to  be ;  yet  I  demur  to  the 
burial  wh  these  men  are  in  such  haste  to  celebrate,  and  to  eat  thereafter 
the  funeral  feast.  Let  the  meats  wait,  the  viands  be  untasted  yet  a  little 
longer,  while  Love  and  Hope  kiss  the  pale  cheeks  and  unreturning  lips. 
I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  :  that  this  still  cold  corpse  of 
humanity  shall  live  again. 

And  farther,  granting  direct  inspiration  (which  I   would  not  for  the 
world  deny,  but  hold  intensely),  I  bethink  me  that  all  such  act  of  God 
is  moral  act,  and  results  in  moral  Being ;  God's  direct  inspiration  is 
not  of  or  on  the  mind  or  intellect,  but  of  the  spirit,  the  love,  the  man. 
What  God's  direct  inspiration  gives,is  holiness;  and  so  we  come  back  to  the 
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beauty  and  delight,  that  it  was  holiness  that  was  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers.  '  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;'  were  moved  to  holiness  by  the  Holy  Ghost, and  so  spake. 
Yes,  it  was  moral  purity,  the  direct  inspiration  of  God,  made  these  men 
see.  Intellectual  enlightenment  is,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  in- 
tellectual, necessarily  among  those  divine  acts  wh  are  classed  as  indi- 
rect :  it  cannot  be  taken  from  the  category. 

The  difficulty  that  self-sacrifice  must  be  the  true  conception  of  not- 
being  has  been  in  considering  sin,  which  is  selfishness,  as  such  self-sac- 
rifice, but  now  I  see  this  better  ;  the  not-being  of  humanity,  wh  causes 
and  constitutes  it,  was  and  is  such  self-sacrifice.     And  I  see  also  how 
sin,  the  'real'  thingal  transgression,  the  evil  deeds,  being  the  operation 
of  love  in  relation  to  such  self-sacrificed  Being,  may  also  be  included. 
In  truth,  the  necessary  fact  is  that  as  all  is  love,  i.e.  God  is  love,  all  this 
too  must  be  included  in  love,  in  self-sacrifice.     For  not-being  also  can 
only  be  by  our  own  act,  as  being  moral  not-being.     Not-being  can  only 
be  self-sacrifice.     So  the  fall  was  not  sin,  but  love  :  in  truth,  sin  is 
from  it. 

Thus  to  humanity  as  eternal  or  spiritual,  Being  and  not-being  are 
one.     See  the  bearing  of  this  on  personality :  even  as  God  is  personal 
only  in  respect  to  His  not-being  or  self-sacrifice,  i.  e.  to  His  creation 
(but  that  is  truly  and  eternally,  because  in  this  self-sacrifice  He  is;  He 
is  as  being  creator).     So  humanity  truly  is  personal  as  not-being;  but 
then  in  this  not-being  or  self-sacrifice  it  truly  is,  and  therefore  is  this 
personal  eternally  and  absolutely.     So  here  is  an  unification  respecting 
the  personality  of  man  hereafter  in  the  spiritual  state.      In  giving  up 
personality  how  I  regain  it :  in  thought  how  emphatically  true  it  is, 
that  we  get  by  giving.     Eternal  personality  for  man,  even  as  for  God, 
because  in  heaven,  or  the  eternal,  Being  and  not-being  are  one.     But  it 
is  personality  in  a  higher  sense  :  embracing  thus  all  there  is  in  both 
the  Christian  and  Pantheistic  doctrine.     There  is  a  sense  in  wh  not- 
being  is  destroyed ;  ceases,  as  we  see  and  know ;  this  is  development, 
is  redemption  :  but  in  another  sense  it  remains,  and  constitutes  the 
very  fact  of  the  Being. 

That  Nature,  as  physical,  cannot  be  fallen  or  depraved,  nor  we  as 
physical,  is  clear  from  the  doctrine  of  least  resistance ;  i.  e.  it  never  could 
possibly  be  other  than  it  is  :  being  necessarily  that,  as  certainly  as  it  is 
anything  at  all.  May  we  not  almost  hope  so  to  glorify  this  human  life, 
to  see  it  so  in  a  divine  light,  that  sin  shall  become  as  it  were  imposible 
to  it? 

Personality  is  truly  a  rise,  although  with  evil ;  and  is  never  to  be  lost : 
i.  e.  it  belongs  not  to  time  alone,  but  it  is  in  and  of  the  eternal,  of  self- 
sacrifice  ;  even  as  God  is  personal  in  creating.     [Is  man  in  any  sense 
personal  in  creating  ?  think  of  how  the  physical  results  from  his  Fall.] 
Personality  is  the  new  form  of  the  Being,  the  oppositely  polar ;  truly 
arising  from  the  not-being  or  suppression,  but  not  being  that  suppression, 
but  rather  the  form  under  wh  the  suppressed  Being  still  exists.    This  is 
the  unification :  the  personality  is  the  conscience — the  '  I.'    Thus  in  and 
from  the  not-being  of  humanity  exist  personal  men.     It  is  exactly  so : 
the  conscience  has  relation  to  the  passion.     And  in  development  both 
the  polars  co-exist  fully  and  perfectly ;  in  fullest  and  intensest  form. 
Thus  while  personality  results  from  not-being  in  strictest  sense,  also  in 
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strictest  sense  is  it  eternal.     The  development  of  humanity  I  have  seen 
to  be  exactly  the  union  in  one  of  love  and  conscience,  i.  e.  holiness.     So 
in  the  Fall  was  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil :  man  becoming  the  sub- 
ject of  passion,  by  inertia,  becomes  also  the  subject  of  law  and  possessed 
of  conscience.     True,  the  Fall  was  from  transgression,  exactly  the 
breaking  of  a  law,  but  not  therefore  sinfully,  nor  conld  it  be  so  before 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     It  is  even  as  in  a  child ;  transgression 
constantly,  but  no  sin  without  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Is  that  failure  iu  the  physical  wh  is  the  cause  of  life,  or  nutrition, 
parallel  to  this  transgression  in  the  moral :  is  it  not  the  image  of  it  ? 
The  ideas  of  •'  deflection  '  and  of  going  beyond,  seem  one  in  both.    And 
thus  also  I  get  a  suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  Law  itself.     Is  it  not 
that  which  is  imaged  in  the  physical  by  the  '  tendency,'  which  being 
transgressed  produces  nutrition  ?     And  see,  wrong  is  opposition  to  it ;  is 
nutrition ;  right,  wh  is  function,  is  obedience  to  it.     So  nutrition  is  the 
Love,  function  the  Law  [female  and  male]  :  development  is  Love  and 
Law  in  one.     But  then,  as  nutrition  is  from  the  '  tendency/  so  surely 
moral  nutrition  also  is  from  the  law :  it  is  by  transgression,  by  failure 
in  respect  to  it.     The  great  fact  of  the  universe  is  law,  i.  e.  right ;  im- 
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physical  universe  springs.     It  is  the  fact  of  moral  right  or  law ;  and 
the  life  is  love  and  law,  wh  indeed  are  one.     Adam,  as  love  without 
law,  was  but  half ;  personality,  as  law  without  love,  is  but  half.     Love, 
as  absolute,  comprehends  law :  law  and  love  are  the  Being  and  not-being 
in  one ;  i.  e.  self-sacrifice,  wh  being  law  can  only  be  by  being  love  as 
veil ;  for  if  we  do  not  sacrifice  ourselves  in  love,  and  willingly,  we  do 
it  not  at  all.     Self-sacrifice  prompted  by  any  form  of  self-seeking,  is  not 
self-sacrifice  at  all.  So  the  two  forces,  approximative  and  divergent,  are 
Law  and  Love. 

Here  too  is  a  sort  of  inversion :  for  surely  Love  is  the  approximative ; 
the  great  power,  tendency,  or  fact  from  wh  all  springs.    Love  is  felt  as 
law  in  the  divergent  state.     Love  becomes  law  thro'  transgression ;  both 
are  one.     Love  is  only  perceived  as  law  from  opposition  to  it.     Here  is 
personality  too.    The  law  is  just  that  tendency  to  change  in  living 
structures  wh  I  recognized  as  the  source  of  function.     Conscience  is  the 
Love  existing  as  the  tendency  to  chemical  union  in  a  living  structure. 
When  we  obey  conscience  we  act  from  love ;  we  perform  our  function. 
This  is  the  humanity,  the  Being,  the  person. 

Now  also  I  see  the  spiritual  meaning  of  those  '  anticipations  '  in  the 
mental  life  ;  or  aiming  at  the  function  without  the  nutrition.     Adam's 
first  condition  was  just  such  an  anticipation ;  therefore  necessarily  fail- 
iug,  necessarily  to  be  suppressed  for  the  nutrition.     This  is  the  right- 
ness  and  the  reason  of  all  those  anticipations.     In  humanity's  first  state 
was  the  tendency,  but  anticipatorily,  imperfectly,  not  including  all : 
there  was  more  to  be.     Had  that  continued  so,  there  had  not  been  the 
development,  the  perfected  man.     Surely  these  anticipations  are  the 
function  of  a  previous  nutrition  ;  they  are  interpretations  :  a  life  from 
a  previous  life,  and  resisted  by  other  life.     Thus  I  see  law  and  love  as 
polar  opposites  destined  for  a  marriage  union;  and  note  also  first  the  op- 
position, the  estrangement ;  the  very  proof  of  the  destined  union. 
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May  not  the  meaning  of  that  passage,  '  No  prophecy  is  of  any  private 
interpretation,'  be,  that  all  the  mental  development  is  part  of  the  uni- 
versal life ;  not  private,  but  a  function  of  humanity :  and  as  such,  being 
the  expression  of  the  inspiration  of  God — God's  act ;  wh  is  the  human 
mind.     Can  it   be  that  the  word   'prophecy'   refers  in  some  sense 
to  the  work  of  Genius,  wh  is  characterized  by  being  true  so  much  be- 
yond its  immediate  design  ?     May  not  this  be  the  true  idea  of  prophecy, 
and  of  the  '  prophet '  ? — how  naturally  that  word  applies  to  Genius  ! 
The  great  distinction  between  scriptural  and  ordinary  inspiration  surely 
is  in  the  moral  life  :  even  as  probably  all  miracles  have  a  similar  rela- 
tion.    But  not  therefore  are  they  the  less  truly  miracles — certainly  not 
less  'wonderful.' 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  in  some  way  how  if  the  physical — if  Time  —  be 
wholly  from  man's  moral  state,  man's  moral  state  may  be  the  very 
thing  to  'alter'  it.  Indeed,  when  we  think,  it  is  only  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  modified.     The  state  of  man  determines  physicalness  and  all 
its  accidents  :  so  the  moral  state  must  be  the  key  to  miracle  altogether, 
including  of  course  inspiration.     God    does  physical  things  only  by 
moral  action.     So  it  was,  of  course,  human  power,  right  humanity,  that 
performed  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ.     '  Holy  men  (i.  e.  humanity) 
spake ' ;  i.  e.  God  spake.     They  were  holy  men,  and  saw  the  world  as 
spiritual.     Were  they  not  indeed  the  true  chief  mystics,  who  have  since 
sadly  degenerated  ?     The  Bible  the  great  interpretative,  i.  e.  mystical, 
book :  a  book  written  truly  by  man,  with  a  true  perception  of  the  spi- 
ritual, excluding  the  '  not '  ?     And  consider  again  with  reference  to 
these  men  seeing  the  spiritual,  that  in  those  days  men  were  not  so  im- 
mersed in  hypotheses  by  science  as  we  have  become  ;  were  not  so  blinded 
by  materialistic  science  as  we  are ;  and  might  have  a  clearer  vision,  of 
less  extent  perhaps,  but  of  greater  exactitude  and  completeness.     I  do 
not  see  why  the  truths  of  the  Bible  shd  not  have  been  seen  by  holy  men 
all  those  ages  ago  :  because  they  are  true,  and  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  'hypotheses'  wh  have  so  complicated  all  'actual'  questions  for  us. 
So  many  unknown  and  arbitrary  symbols  have  been  of  late  introduced 
into  our  knowledge  by  the  progress  of  observational  or  theoretical  sci- 
ence, that  we  find  it  hard  to  conceive  how  clear  might  have  been  the 
vision  before.     "We  are  not  hereby  undervaluing  the  introduction  of 
these  unknown  symbols,  but  seeing  quite  well  that  they  are  the  essen- 
tial means  by  wh  alone  a  higher  and  more  perfect  knowledge  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Here  again  do  we  not  see  more  respecting  the  Bible  truly  meaning 
more  than  the  writers  meant :  how  it  must  be,  upon  this  view.     The 
men  saw  the  truth  as  it  could  be  seen  in  their  day,  and  said  that  wh  is 
true  eternally  (truth  being  eternal)  ;  but  these  same  words  mean  more 
in  later  ages  of  the  world,  i.  e.  they  are  seen  to  mean  more,  tho'  in  fact 
they  are  the  same ;  and  all  they  mean  is  truly  revealed.     This  seems 
to  be  what  is  stated  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.     And  think 
how  essential  a  part  is  played  by  these  previous  statements  of  the  true 
or  eternal  in  the  interpretation  of  the  subsequently  accumulated  hypo- 
theses or  unknown  symbols.     [Even  as  each  solution  in  mathematics  is 
essential  to  the  subsequent  ones].     In  general,  think  how  physical  in- 
vestigation  is   only   the  introduction   of  hypotheses    or   of   unknown 
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symbols  ;  but  leaving  them  still  symbols  only  of  unknown  facts.  This 
introducing  of  unknown  symbols  is  the  nutrition.  It  is  the  nutrition  in 
mathematics,  wh  thus  again  is  a  life.  Our  experimental  and  observa- 
tional investigations  are  simply  gaining  new  materials  for  the  construction 
of  problems :  the  theories  or  hypotheses  we  form,  necessarily,  by  virtue 
of  them  are  the  symbols  by  wh  we  express  these  unknown  values.  And 
the  turning  these  hypotheses  or  physical  theories  into  the  spiritual  or 
moral  fact  (true  Being)  is  the  solving  the  problem  ;  obtaining  true  values 
(in  terms  of  the  known)  for  the  unknown  symbols. 

Now  also  can  I  see,  in  mathematics,  the  boundary  line,  wh  in  reference 
to  the  '  real'  is  so  obscure,  between  the  known — the  spiritual — and  the 
unknown — the  physical :  where  the  two  join,  and  the  real  '  becomes  ' 
from  absence  of  the  spiritual ;  and  how  to  trace  up  continuously  the 
physical  into  the  spiritual.   Think  here  how  in  solving  equations  to  in- 
terpret the  unknown,  the  known  also  is  used  as  a  symbol ;  is  called  a, 
even  as  the  unknown  is  called  x.     Is  there  not  something  of  this  also 
in  Thought  ?  do  we  not   use   the  spiritual  or  known  (the  actual)  in 
the  form  of  a  symbol,  to  interpret  the  unknown,  as  if  it  too  were  hy- 
pothesis, were  substantial  or  in  Time  ? 

"With  reference  to   bringing  the  moral  into  all — surely  men  cannot 
be  unwilling  to  admit  it,  not  truly  and  in  their  hearts.     Why  shd  they 
be  ?     Is  it  not  every  way  what  they  most  truly,  deeply  love ;  what 
they  are,  in  so  far  as  they  are  at  all.     Thinking  candidly,  they  will 
love  a  moral  Science,  a  Science  of  Love,  more  than  a  material  one.  For 
it  is  all  love  and  pity,  like  Christ :  it  hates  nothing  but  the  'not,'  and 
this  Love  must  hate. 

Think  how  men  have  misinterpreted  the  Bible,  owing  to  the  'not'  in 
them  :  the  not-love,  not-spiritual,  Science  prevented  their  seeing  the 
Bible  as  it  so  plainly  is.    May  not  the  men  who  wrote  it  have  simply 
read  Nature  aright,  wh  other  men  misinterpreted,  (or  rather  refused  to 
interpret  at  all)  because  of  the  'not'  in  them  ?     Those  men  read  Nature 
aright  because  the  '  not '  was  not  in  them,  or  only  less  so.     There  was 
Love  in  them,  and  therefore  they  saw  the  Love  that  was  around  them. 
There  was  in  them  that  which  could  appreciate  what  the  symbol  sym- 
bolized, and  they  saw  therefore  that  it  was  a  symbol.  They  were  holy ; 
God  was  in  them,  and  therefore  they  saw  God  :  they  knew  Him,  as 
ever  we  only  know  or  comprehend  that  wh  is  in  us. 

The  progressive  development  of  humanity  is  the  redemption  of  man. 
And  our  physical  material  Science,  with  all  the  losses  it  has  brought 
upon  us,  the  lowering  of  our  spiritual  Being,  the  suppression  of  our 
best  interests  and  resulting  physical  evils,  is  working  out  the  same  end. 
It  makes  us  think  matter  is  the  reality,  the  fact,  the  end  and  object  of 
pursuit ;  answering  exactly  to  the  effect  of  the  Fall ;  making  us  perceive 
matter  as  the  fact,  and  so  producing  physical  evils.     This  is  the  nutri- 
tion ;  introducing  the  idea  of  law  or  holiness — so  contributing  to  pro- 
duce the  spiritual  development. 

Think  of  the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  May  we  consider  it  the  energy  of  God,  the  sacrificing 
self  in  Christ :  and  think  of  the  name,  Holy  Ghost,  so  constantly  ap- 
plied ;  holiness  being  the  very  fact  of  the  development,  of  the  union  of 
the  two.  And  consider  how  the  sovereignty  is  ascribed  to  God :  His 
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own  will ;  represented  as  if  designedly  to  convey  an  idea  almost  of  ar- 
bitrariness. And  may  it  not  be  so  indeed,  as  it  were  an  original  sove- 
reign act  of  God,  an  arbitrariness  of  the  Father,  as  passion  of  the  Son, 
and  holiness  in  the  Spirit.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  shd  shrink  from 
this  term  of  arbitrariness,  absolute  will,  in  respect  to  the  Father ;  be- 
cause it  was  one  with  the  holiness  wh  is  in  the  Spirit.  And  especially 
is  it  beautiful  not  only  in  bringing  into  more  complete  union  the  Divine 
with  Nature,  but  as  another  indication  of  how  in  the  eternal,  in  God, 
Being  and  not-being  are  one : — the  arbitrariness  of  the  Father's  Love, 
the  passion  of  the  Son's  self-sacrifice,  the  holiness  of  the  Spirit's  work 
and  'indwelling.'  I  think  I  now  embrace  those  passages  wh  state  so 
strongly,  and  seemingly  so  repugnantly,  the  sovereignty  and  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Divine  will.  I  suppress  only  to  bring  back,  exclude 
only  to  embrace,  even  the  arbitrariness  of  God,  as  His  passion.  This 
is  why  it  is  in  us,  in  Nature  ;  universal  because  it  is  Divine.  Arbitrary 
[absolute]  will,  necessary  passion,  holiness  :  this  is  God.  This  also  is 
human,  intellectual,  physical  life.  So  true  it  is  that  in  God  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  Being. 

The  'arbitrariness'  of  God  is  what  I  have  spoken  of  when  I  have  said 
'  God  is  by  His  own  act.'  There  is  no  reason  (cause)  for  His  Being,  i.  e. 
for  His  action  (wh  is  one  with  it)  :   '  none  can  say  unto  Him,  what  doest 
Thou?'     The  arbitrariness,  the  'not,' is  essential  to  Being:  the  not- 
reason,  the  not-cause,  must  be.     This  is  the  glorious  '  not '  of  God. 
From  this  too  comes  the  self-sacrifice,  because  of  His  love,  of  His  own 
will.    Now  have  I  not  unified  again  ?    Being  and  'not'  in  respect  to  God 
are  even  as  the  spiritual  and  the  physical.    I  had  before  the  necessary, 
now  have  I  not  introduced  also  the  arbitrary?  Yet  the  arbitrariness  itself 
is  not,  for  God  is  holy.     At  once  holy  and  arbitrary,  Being  and  sacri- 
ficing self.     The  Eternal  is  the  oneness  of  opposites.     He  is  holy,  not 
because  He  ought,  but  because  He  will — arbitrarily  holy ;  voluntarily, 
primarily,  and  of  His  own  will  submitting  Himself  to  Law.     Is  not 
this  seen  in  the  necessary  Passion  of  His  Son  ?     He  gave  His  Son,  not 
because  He  was  obliged,  but  because  of  His  own  free  grace  and  mercy 
He  wd  do  so :  holy  at  once  and  creating  holiness. 

Indeed  this  is  even  more  simple  than  I  saw  ;  for  consider,  true  perfect 
love  must  be  arbitrary :  even  our  love,  when  it  is  developed,  is  one  with 
law.  Then  we  do  right,  we  sacrifice  ourselves,  not  from  law,  because 
we  ought,  but  because  we  will ;  '  of  our  own  will,'  even  as  God  does.  So 
the  best  people  now  do  right  arbitrarily ;  they  love  and  'of  their  own  will' 
sacrifice  themselves.  This  is  God's  love,  imaged  faintly.  To  sacrifice 
ourselves  from  a  sense  of  right  I  have  seen  to  be  the  spiritual  nutrition, 
and  it  can  exist  only  in  a  state  of  temptation,  of  inertia ;  a  '  nutritive ' 
state,  such  as  ours.  In  heaven  we  shall  act  freely,  and  be,  as  God  is, 
at  once  arbitrary  and  holy — in  a  word,  loving.  We  know  and  feel  well 
enough  the  difference  even  here,  and  how  the  former  can  exist  only  for 
the  latter.  Blessed  be  God  that  of  His  own  will  He  loves,  not  because 
it  is  right. 

So  arbitrarily  He  made  the  worlds  :  from  simple  love,  and  because  He 
wddo  so.  Loving,  He  sacrificed  Himself;  therefore  He  is  holy;  and 
holy  and  loving  as  the  maker  of  the  worlds,  i.  e.  as  the  great  self- 
sacrificer.  From  free-will  and  self-sacrifice  proceeds  holiness.  What 
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else  can  holiness  (or  right)  be,  but  free,  spontaneous  self-sacrifice  ?     It  is 
true  that  God  creates  in  holiness ;  His  creation  is  a  right  act ;  but  it  is 
so  because  it  is  absolute  voluntary  self-sacrifice.  Not  duty  is  the  highest, 
but  arbitrary  love  ;  if  such  may  be  spoken  of  separately :  but  it  is  thro' 
duty  only  that  we  can  attain  to  this,  even  as  we  cannot  have  function 
without  nutrition.     Here  we  are  under  law  and  duty  that  we  may  attain 
to  pure,    spontaneous,    self-sacrifice.     Adam   failed   just  as    the    '  an- 
ticipations '  fail :  there  cannot  be  function  without  nutrition — this  is  the 
parallel.    All  these  represent  arbitrary  love  without  the  holiness  :  the  ho- 
liness is  from  the  union  of  self-sacrifice  with  this.     Thus  how  right  and 
necessary  it  is  that  Nature  shd  first  seem  to  us  arbitrary  action ;   then 
suppression  and  law  ;  then  their  union  in  holiness,  or  true  love — that  wh 
God  is. 

Consider  how  not-being  is  one  with  Being,  is   essential  to  it.     Not- 
being  is  not-acting;  so  is  not  God  creator  as  acting  in  not-acting:  i.  e., 
His  creatures  act,  but  they  can  act  only  in  so  far  as  God  does  not  act  ? 
remembering  ever  that  Being  and  action  are  one,  that  each  implies  and 
is,  equally,  the  other. 

Nutrition  is  ever  the  separation  of  that  wh  is  one ;  so  the  attraction, 
the  tendency  to  unite  again.  Is  it  not  because  man  and  woman  as  such 
are  the  separation  of  a  one,  that  the  polar  [sexual]  love  arises  ?  This  is 
what  constitutes  personality;  for  in  the  separation  is  a  'not-ness,'  i.e.  an 
inertia  or  passion '  so  personality  involves  passion.  Does  it  not  therefore 
involve  physicalness  ?  Is  the  personality  of  God  one  fact  with  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  ?  His  personality  rests  in  the  becoming  physical, 
passional ;  it  is  by  His  '  not,'  His  self-sacrifice  ?  It  is  true  that  Christ  is 
emphatically  not  God  ;  but  observe,  it  is  in  this  very  not-being  that  God 
is.  Love  is  in  self-sacrifice  ;  and  the  love  of  God  as  in  Christ  most  em- 
phatically is  ;  i.  e.  God  is  in  Christ,  in  the  fact  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Divine  Being  in  Him.  In  being  not-God,  Christ  most  truly  is  God. 
So  with  respect  to  humanity :  it  is  true  we  are  not-mau,  that  ia  a  plain 
and  mournful  fact ;  but  then  Being  is  only  in  not-being,  and  it  is  in  the 
very  fact  of  our  being  thus  not-man,  that  man  [humanity]  is.  We  see, 
man  were  not  if  this  human  race,  this  physical  passional  race,  were  not. 
Every  Being  must  have  these  two  forms,  the  active  and  the  passional,  or 
love  and  law  ;  and  in  the  union  of  these  two  consists  the  true,  absolute, 
and  perfect  Being.  But  the  physical,  i.  e.  time  and  space,  surely  exists 
only  in  relation  to  this  second  form — so  it  exists  to  us. 

Once  more  in  respect  to  God  :  by  His  self -sacrifice,  i.  e.  not-being,  He 
is  creator,  is  persoaal.     Does  not  this  fact  involve  Bus  being  physical  ? 
for  the  'not'  involves  the  inertia  with  wh  all  the  physical  comes.     And 
inasmuch  as  only  by  the  'not'  Being  is,  surely  this  physical  is  an  absolute 
necessity.     God's  creatures  are  like  Himself :  their  Being  also  must  be 
in  self-sacrifice,  i.  e.  in  not-being.     Therefore  for  all  creatures  surely 
there  is  even  such  a  course  as  man's — three  in  one. — Humanity  is  three 
parsons  in  one.     The  first  '  man  '  the  Adam,  sovereign  ;  the  present  phy- 
sical humanity  from  its  suppression  and  sacrifice  [Being  in  not-being]  ; 
the  perfect,  the  holy  humanity,  hereafter.     The  present  humanity  is,  as 
it  were,  the  incarnate  Christ.     Perfect  humanity  is  one,  not  three.    Hu- 
manity, as  we  generally  use  the  term  for  the  collective  human  race,  is  a 
person,  one  of  three ,  but  the  absolute  one  humanity  is  not  a  person  but 
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these  three  persons,  of  wh  each  alone  were  or  are  but  parts.    This  is  the 
Trinity  :  so  '  man  '  is  in  the  image  of  God. 

Must  not  all  creatures  have  such  a  history  as  man's  ;  being  in  not-being, 
having  therefore  a  nutritive  (physical  or  passional)  stage  or  form,  as 
this  of  humanity  is  :  coming  under  law,  and  so  becoming  holy  ?     Is  it 
not  essential  to  the  conception  of  Being,  of  love,  i.  e.  of  holiness?  even 
as  God  is  thus,  and  only  thus.     Think  of  the  intimations  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  how  redemption  is  but  the  one  fact  of  creation,  of  God's  self-sacrifice. 
Is  not,  must  not,  every  creature  be  also  redeemed,  created  anew,  from  its 
not-being,  and  so  made  holy  ? — Can  we  find  how  the  physical  universe 
must  be  just  such  as  we  see  it,  thus  :  even  as  man  physically  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  it ;  and  yet  his  life  but  one  portion  of  the  great  life  ?    So  in 
the  spiritual;  man's  life  is  but  one  portion  of  the  great  life  of  the  whole, 
wh  is  all  absolutely  one.     Man's  history  is  the  history  of  all  spiritual 
Being,  i.  e.  of  all  Being  ;  it  is  one  great  '  life,'  the  life  of  the  living  God. 
And  this  physical,  as  we  call  it,  plainly  it  is  in  truth  spiritual,  the  spirit- 
ual universe,  beside  wh  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  other.  It  is  Being 
or  action  existing  as  passion  in  us  by  virtue  of  our  '  not,' or  inertia.   And 
even  as  our  bodies  are  part  of  that  great  physical,  and  their  life  one  with 
its  life,  so  Our  true  actual  Being  is  part  of  the  Being  of  the  actual  uni- 
verse, and  our  life  part  of  the  life  of  the  whole.     The  proportion  of  hu- 
manity to  this  actual  universe  perhaps  may  be  in  some  measure  suggested 
by  man's  proportion  to  the  universe :  considering  especially  the  stars  as 
forming  living  wholes,  such  as  the  organic  are.     We  err  too,  grossly,  in 
thinking  that  in  Christ  God  sacrificed  Himself  for  man  as  a  peculiar,  ex- 
ceptional case ;  elevating  man  thereby  so  high,   as  we  imagine.     God 
sacrifices  Himself  for  all :   Christ  is  only  the  form  in  wh  God's  infinite 
self-sacrifice  exists  for  us. 

Think,  on  this  view,  how  we  embrace  the  old  instinctive  ideas  which 
made  all  things  either  themselves  living,  or  the  abode  of  personal  life. 
Nor  surely  shd  the  thought  of  a  history  like  man's  for  all  the  spiritual 
universe,  depress  us  with  the  thought  of  so  much  sin  and  misery :  for 
such  evil  is  but  nutrition :  if  it  be  needful  for  holiness,  then  what  harm  ? 
We  see  this  wrongly — we  are  too  close  to  it :  this  sin  and  evil  exist  only 
in  relation  to  time ;  they  are  not  in  respect  to  eternity.     They  are,  only 
as  seen  separately ;  in  the  whole  is  infinite  perfection.  It  is  true  humanity 
does  not  present  the  type  of  spiritual  life ;  humanity  is  diseased,  and  in 
man  there  is  death  where  life  ought  to  be.     The  universe  is  not  full  of 
sin,  tho'  it  is  of  life — of  function,  nutrition,  and  development ;  and  man 
also  is  carried  thro'  such  a  course  by  God's  redeeming  love,  being  healed 
by  the  Physician  of  souls.     Sin  is  actual  (or  moral)  disease  and  death  ; 
and  there  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  the  physical,  save  as  it  is  imaged  by  dis- 
ease and  death  there.     So  all  perhaps  may  be  seen — the  redemption  by 
destruction.     And  think  also  how  disease  itself  is  part  of  the  universal 
life,  as  we  see  in  the  physical.     Humanity  is  sinful,  yet  is  the  universe   ' 
holy. 

This  view  of  sin  as  disease  reconciles  its  essential  evil  and  unnatural- 
ness  to  man,  and  God's  anger  with  it,  with  its  being  included  in  the  abso- 
lute and  perfect  Good  and  Love.     For,  that  sin  is  compatible  with  the 
perfection  of  the  universe,  makes  it  none  the  less  sin,  none  the  less  death. 
We  know  that  it  is  and  must  be  so  compatible  :  there  is  no  theology  that 
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does  not  involve  that.  It  is  death  to  man :  that  it  is  part  of  the 
life  of  the  universe  is  a  fact  full  of  beauty  and  joy,  but  it  does  not  af- 
fect in  the  least  the  primary  and  practical  question.  So  again,  it  does  not 
appear  that  all  Being  must  have  a  physical  stage  or  must  be  redeemed. 
True,  all  consists  in  self-sacrifice,  and  so  comes  under  law ;  but  this  may 
surely  be  without  sin.  Adam  was  in  some  sense  under  law  ;  and,  save 
as  tempted  by  an  external  '  diseased  '  condition,  wd  not  have  disobeyed. 
[Or  does  the  separation  of  Adam  into  two  persons — the  taking  out  of  him 
the  woman — indicate  an  existence  in  time  ?  this  is  surely  becoming  per- 
sonal, or  from  the  '  not.']  It  is  true,  remembering  that  man  is  diseased, 
is  so  far  deadj  that  there  is  none  too  much  sin  :  sin  surely  is  the  cure  of 
selfishness,  which  is  the  real  evil.  But  it  is  only  because  man  is  diseased 
that  sin  is  thus  right  and  necessary :  the  disease  is  the  wrong. 

Does  not  the  physical  teach  us  also,  how,  tho'  diseased  conditions  are 
evil,  as  such,  they  are  yet  essential,  necessary  ;  involved  in  and  flowing 
out  of  the  universal  life  ?  thus  may  we  not  see  how  and  why  is  the  dis- 
ease of  humanity  ?  And  in  truth,  all  such  loss  and  disease  are  truly  vica- 
rious ;  the  perfect  can  only  be  by  the  imperfection  of  the  diseased  :  and 
we  see  thus  again  how  there  may  be  a  rightness,  even  a  necessity,  in  the 
redemption  of  humanity.     And  we  can  think  of  the  tender  pity  with  wh 
other  Beings,  capable  of  seeing  the  whole  of  which  we  are  parts,  look  on 
the  poor  diseased  humanity ;  even  as  we  on  a  fellow  man  struggling  in 
mortal  agony.     To  them  it  looks  utterly  evil,  yet  infinitely  to  be  pitied : 
our  crimes,  our  evils,  are  to  them  as  '  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrefying 
sores.'    How  beautiful  is  this  language  of  scripture  :  humanity  'from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  has  no  soundness  in  it.'     How 
exactly  is  it  here  expressed :  and  treated  by  God  and  '  angels '  with  ten- 
derest  pity  and  gentlest  healing.  The  wrong,  the  sin  in  us,  the  destruction 
of  the  sinner,  these  remain  just  the  same.     "Wicked  men  must  be  de- 
stroyed that  humanity  may  be  restored.     Disease  is  so  much  'not- being.' 
We,  in  our  sinful  state,  are  the  not-being  of  humanity  and  its  disease ; 
and  must  be  destroyed,  that  humanity  may  be.  Still  returns  the  thought, 
that  this  disease  is  in,  or  has  relation  only  to,  Time :  to  the  eternal,  is    ' 
not  even  this  not-being  one  with  Being  ?     In  the  life  of  the  universe, 
even  the  disease,  the  death  of  man,  is  embraced  in  perfectness.     All 
mourning,  lamentation  and  woe  are  to  be  done  away  with  in  everlasting 
songs.     Nothing  that  w,  only  that  which  is  not,  is  to  be  destroyed. 

In  reference  to  sin  and  its  punishment,  how  the  deadness  of  man  ap- 
pears in  our  regard  of  it :  e.  g.  when  a  man  wrongs  his  neighbour  and 
spends  dishonest  money  to  his  own  purposes,  we  think  that  God  must 
punish  that  man  by-and-bye  in  order  to  be  just.     We  ought  to  say,  '  see 
how  severely  God  punishes  that  man  in  letting  him  do  such  things.'     If 
we  were  not  ourselves  dead,  we  shd  feel  so  as  a  matter  of  course.     We 
think  such  a  man  gets  some  advantages,  and  must  be  pnnished  in  order 
to  maintain  a  just  balance — living  Beings  see  that  such  a  man  is  in  hell ; 
is  reaping  the  death  that  is  the  wages  of  sin.     They  see  that  no  future 
can  be  worse  than  such  a  present,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  consist  of 
more  of  the  same.     In  truth  this  sinning,  doing  evil  things,  is  the  way 
in  wh  God  punishes  the  not  having  love.     Such  a  man  has  not  love,  and 
he  is  justly  punished  for  it  by  being  dishonest :  not  loving,  how  can  he  help 
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being  BO  ;  being  selfish,  how  can  he  do  otherwise  than  steal  ?      This  is 
his  punishment :  we  mistake  when  we  think  it  is  the  crime.  The  crime 
is  not  loving.     "We  must  sin  if  we  will  not  live.     This  doing  wrong  is 
the  nutrition  of  the  world  :  it  produces  misery  and  distress  to  other 
men,  but  it  is  the  means  by  wh  life  is  wrought  in  them.     Unless  self- 
ishness produced  misery,  there  could  be  no  cure  for  it — the  world  were 
lost.    So  God  punishes  selfishness  in  men  by  letting  them,  nay  compelling 
them,  as  they  are  selfish,  to  do  wicked  deeds ;  and  thus  He,  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  redeems  the  world.    By  the  punishment  of  one  man  He 
redeems  others,  and  often,  through  such  punishment,  the  punished  man 
himself.     "Wicked  men  say,  doubtless  often  with  truth,  that  they  could 
not  help  their  evil  deeds :  it  is  just  so  ;  because  they  are  selfish,  as  pun- 
ishment for  that,  they  are  compelled  to  be  the  instruments  of  such 
crimes.     Their  death  is  for  the  life  of  the  world.     [As  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews  :  their  self-will  was  none  the  less  a  crime.     Surely  in  the 
rejection  and  gathering  back  of  that  people  is  seen  an  instance  of  life, 
in  nutrition  and  function.] 

Now  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  human  idea  of  justice  ;  the  instinct  of 
punishing  wrong-doers  ?  [Have  we  not  here  an  instance  of  function  pro- 
ducing nutrition  ?     The  foregoing  interpretation  causes  me  to  make  a 
theory  here :  suppress  the  arbitrariness  of  this,  and  therewith  the  fact 
too,  or  tendency  to  such ;  introducing  an  inertia,  and  so  preparing  for 
an  interpretation  here  also.]     "We  have  manifestly  used  this  analogy 
wrongly  ;  wh  yet  must  have  its  full  and  exact  meaning  and  value.  God 
punishes  men  who  have  not  love,  who  have  refused  to  live,  thro'  their 
passions ;  by  the  temptations,  wh,  not-loving,  they  cannot  resist.     So 
He  cures  selfishness  or  death,  by  making  it  the  parent  of  wicked  deeds 
and  misery.     Thus  a  man  who  is  robbed  may  learn  invaluable  lessons 
by  such  a  loss :  at  any  rate,  he  feels  how  evil  a  thing  theft  is ;  and  if 
he  be  a  man,  his  conscience  reproves  him  for  all  his  dishonesty.     This  is 
a  branch  of  our  only  learning  good  by  means  of  evil,  holiness  by  means 
of  sin.     By  the  punishment  of  not-love  wickedness  is  produced,  which 
teaches  us  what  evil  is  and  what  good  ;  causes  us  to  be   willing  to 
love. 

1  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.'     The 
'  hands  of  the  living  God  '  are  what  we  call  the  '  laws  '  [the  fact]  of 
Nature.     "When  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  '  living,'  it  is  ever  with  special 
reference  to  Nature.     It  is  Nature,  the  creation,  that  is  the  life  of  God. 
It  is  thus,  in  respect  to  ourselves :  our  life  is  that  wh  we  produce  by 
by  our  self-sacrifice ;  we  are  living  in  respect  to  that  which  we  have  so 
created  by  self-control.     So  God  is  living  in  relation  to  that  wh  by  His 
self-sacrifice  He  has  created,  i.  e.  Nature  [in  the  true  sense,  i.  e.  the 
actual].     Thus  the  passage  means  what  we  daily  see.     It  is  a  fearful 
thing  for  a  man  living  in  this  universe  to  be  wicked :  Nature  infallibly 
and  fearfully  avenges  every  wrong.     Not  that  I  mean  to  bring  down 
the  awful  meaning  of  these  words  to  a  mere  passive  operation  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  laws  ;  that  is  just  what  I  wish  not  to  do.  This  universe, 
these  'laws,'  these  facts,  are  God,  and  there  is  none  other.    I  mean  that 
this  avenging  of  sin  by  Nature  is  the  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God  :  that  this  one  fact  is  stated  truly,  as  it  actually  is,  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  falsely,  unperceivingly,  by  men  of  science  and  moralists.     We  have 
to  lift  up  our  conceptions  from  the  dust  and  raise  them  even  to  heaven, 
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and  fa  see  that  it  ia,  the  hands  of  the  living  God  that  lay  hold  upon  u«? 
in  these  natural  circumstances.— Think  of  this  which  we  have  so  over- 
looked: the  power  of  Nature  to  make  us  sin,  i.  e.  act  wickedly,  if  we 
are  selfish.     Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  to  he  unloving,  dead,  inert,  in  a 
world  of  action,  wh  operating  so  on  us  makes  us  the  willing  instruments 
of  crime  ? 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  physical  (as  such)  wh  is  not  said  in  the 
word  'motion,'  so  there  is  nothing  in  all  Being  (absolutely)  wh  is  not 
said  in  the  word  '  Love.'     It  is  all  included  in  it :  in  the  very  definition 
as  self-sacrifice — all  that  is  or  can  he  is  there. 

'  If  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.'  '  Now  know  we  no  man  after 
the  flesh.' — Does  not  this  indicate  that  constant  recognition  of  the  spi- 
ritual as  the  absolute  and  universal  fact  ?  In  how  clear  a  light  it  puts 
many  of  the  apostolic  declarations,  to  recognize  this  as  their  simple 
meaning.  So  with  regard  to  that  passage  about  '  the  prayer  of  faith 
curing  the  sick ' :  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  think  it  is  spiritual 
(moral)  sickness  that  is  spoken  of.  It  comes  between  references  to  the 
non-physical — '  confess  your  faults  .  .  .  that  ye  may  be  healed  ':  moral 
healing,  surely.  On  this  supposition  we  escape  the  necessity  of  introdu- 
cing such  startling  hypotheses  as  miraculous  healing,  and  the  connection 
of  diseases  with  special  sin ;  and  need  only  recognize  the  constant  fact 
of  the  biblical  writers  using  words  in  their  'actual'  sense.  They  were 
holy,  and  natural ;  not  so  artificially  materialistic  as  we  are.  To  them 
it  was  plain  enough  that  '  sickness  '  shd  be  moral  disease ;  and  the  'an- 
ointing with  oil '  is  simple  and  touching  poetry :  '  Thou  hast  anointed 
him  with  the  oil  of  gladness.' 

"We  see  again  the  bearing  of  the  effects,  the  sufferings,  from  sin  as 
punishment,  and  their  design  in  deterring  man  from  sin.     Not,  surely, 
to  frighten  men  from  ill  deeds,  but  to  reveal  to  them  how  evil  a  thing 
sin  is  :  this  is  the  use  of  the  misery  as  its  punishment.     I  approach  an 
unification  here  again,  after  the  '  nutrition '  from  the  suppression  of  the 
idea  of  misery  as  punishment.     Looking  now  with  this  view  to  the 
Bible,  it  seems  like  the  true  one  in  reference  to  it :  see  its  constant  and 
paramount  reference  tp  the  death,  and  yet  not  unfrequent  allusions  to 
suffering  :  can  we  find  the  relation  ?     We  have  made  a  sad  confusion,  a 
very  false  unification  indeed ;  we  have  made  the  suffering  one  with  the 
death,  the  very  thing  we  shd  avoid. 

How  beautiful  is  the  parallel  between  God's,  work  in  conversion  and 
the  production  of  the  harvest.    The  latter  is  so  simply  a  part  of  Nature, 
and  so  is  God's  converting  action :  yet  both  are  absolutely  His  direct  act. 
Thus  we  see  the  glory  of  seeing  Nature  as  moral.     It  makes  it  directly 
Divine  at  once,  because  it  is  by  the  moral  that  we  are  emphatically 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  God.  There  are  no  second  causes  there  j 
nor  if  the  fact  of  Nature  be  moral,  can  there  be  any  in  Nature.    Grant 
the  universe  to  be  spiritual  in  the  sense  of  moral,  and  the  direct,  imme- 
diate act  of  God  becomes  the   universal  and  sole  fact  of  it  at  once. 
It  is  by  the  moral  absolutely,  and  in  truth  by  the  moral  only,  that  we 
are  in  immediate  relation  with  God  :  God's  act  is  necessarily  and  only 
a  moral  act.     In  truth,  this  settles  the  question  about  miracles ;  and 
especially  with  regard  to  inspiration,     inspiration  is  a  moral  act  on 
God's  part,  morally  affecting  man  ;  causing  him  to  be  truly  man  and  to  see 
aright,  or  humanly.    So  the  Bible  is  at  once  inspired  by  God's  direct  act, 
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and  written  by  holy  men.     '  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
understanding  ;'  not  knowledge,  but  holiness.     '  A  good  understanding 
have  all  they  that  fear  Him.'      It  is  wisdom  :  the  Bible  was  written, 
as  God  made  the  worlds,  '  in  wisdom.' 

"We  cannot  bring  Nature  into  direct  connection  with  God  save  by 
seeing  it  as  moral.     To  say  that  all  is  God's  direct  act  is  to  say  that  it 
is  all  a  moral,  i.  e.  a  holy,  Deed ;  there  is  no  option,  unless  we  make  a 
real  absolute  Time  to  God.     And  see  here  an  argument :  in  God's  cre- 
ative act  at  first  all  is  a  moral  act ;  this  is  clear,  even  as  God  is  a  moral 
Being.     Now  how  and  whence  does  this  wh  is  at  first  a  moral  act,  be- 
come not  a  moral  act  ?  how  is  the  moral,  the  actual,  excluded  from  it  ? 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  truly  so  in  the  fact  itself ;  we 
might  as  well  suppose  our  own  moral  act  to  become  not  moral.     Here 
is  an  absolute  solution  of  the  question.      We,  as  not  moral  [proved  not 
so  by  our  conscience — the  one  thing  we  know]  introduce  the  'not' ;  we 
make  Nature  thingal,  excluding  from  our  vision,  by  our  deadness  and 
not-perception,  the  moral,  the  actual.     So  by  our  '  not '  we  separate 
the  one  moral  universe  into  the  two  :  the  arbitrary  active  (spiritual),  and 
the  necessary  passive  (the  physical) ;  the  physical  being  the  real  to  us, 
as  corresponding  to  our  deadness  :  and  only  by  our  conscience  (prima- 
rily) being  brought  into  relation  with  the  spiritual,  and  even  then  as  ar- 
bitrary.    Grant  that  God  is  a  moral  Being,  and  all  is  granted. 

As  we  cannot  have  any  one  that  is  not,  and  does  not  unfold  itself  into, 
three,  so  there  can  be  no  moral  Being  that  is  not  (does  not  become)  per- 
sonal :  but  that  is,  no  Being ;  for  Being  necessarily  is  moral,  being  es- 
sentially active,  or  Love.  There  is  no  love  that  does  not  become  at  once 
personal  and  three,  because  love  is  self-sacrifice,  is  creator.  Thus  surely 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  God  is  an  axiom.  The  Trinity  is  but  the  creation ; 
the  great  One  including  all,  by  whose  self-sacrifice  all  is. — Having  love 
ourselves,  it  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  Being  without  it.  Being  must  be 
love,  or  action. 

Surely  all  created  Being  is  at  some  stage,  in  some  respect,  in  Time, 
i.  e.  in  the  nutritive  state,  the  state  of  separate  personality ;  possibly 
altogether  so  save  as  united  to  and  made  one  with  God.  Is  it  not  God 
who  alone  is  the  truly  eternal  ?  [This  may  be  so :  consider,  Being  may 
be  in  time  without  being  sinful ;  may  have  passion,  but  obey  conscience.} 

Surely  all  created  Being  has  three  'forms,'  so  to  speak  :  arbitrary  action, 
passion  under  law,  and  holiness.     This  '  necessary  passion  '  is  passion 
under  law.     Here  is  the  beauty  of  Science.     This  '  law  '  of  Science,  is 
it  not  the  conscience  ?     And  see  how  there  is  no  sin  in  Nature ;  there  is 
no  passion  there  save  as  under  law,  absolutely  regulated  by  it.     Nature 
is  what  we  ought  to  be  :  life,  living  by  self-control — passion  under  law. 
How  could  there  be  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  right  nutritive  state  of 
man,  than  this  physical  ?     Under  this  form  we  may  trace  the  image  of 
the  conscience,  or  right,  everywhere.     Nature  is  holiness  ;  passion  per- 
fectly conformed  to  law.     Our  conscience  reproves  us  in  Nature  ;  and 
the  more  perfectly  conformed  to  law  we  see  her,  the  more  we  see  this 
moral  lesson.     How  we  have  been  going  away  from  this  :  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  entire  purport  of  it,  by  trying  to  save  some  part  from  law ; 
to  have  still  some  part  that  shd  be  arbitrary — what  an  utter  mistake, 
tho'  done  for  God's  sake.     Blessed  be  these  laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
instinct  that  loves  them !     See,  it  was  only  when  the  absolute  law  was 
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seen  (under  form  of  least  resistance)  that  the  holiness  could  be  seen, 
but  then  it  appeared  at  once.  So  now  we  see  that  the  normal  nutri- 
tive stage  is  passion  alsolutely  regulated  by  law,  and  that  man's  uncon- 
trolled passion  is  disease ;  not  life,  but  death. 

How  beautiful  it  is  that  Comte  says,   all  our  concern  in  respect  to 
Nature  is  with  the  Law — that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  absolute. 
It  is  most  wise  and  right,  so  far  as  it  goes.     The  Law  is  the  fact ;  there 
is  no  absolute  in  Nature  :  that  to  wh  the  law  refers  is  the  not-being  of 
the  spiritual,  a  « not '  only.     Those  have  utterly  erred  who  have  fancied 
that  a  true  absolute  existence,  or  essence,  was  to  be  found  or  sought  in 
the  physical :  the  Being  or  essence  is  moral.     See  the  value  of  Comte's 
confession  that  all  enquiries  after  the  absolute  necessarily  leadjUS  to  the 
arbitrary,  the  spontaneous ;  in  a  word,  the  spiritual.     How  clearly 
Comte's  system  is  a  nutrition  :  how  great  and  necessary  a  work  it  is  ;  how 
directly  tending  to  a  most  beautiful  interpretation.  How  strong  a  tend- 
ency it  produces ;  i.  e.  a  tendency  to  find  another  absolute,  if  it  be  not 
in  the  physical,  or  that  wh  is  subject  to  law  :  this  tendency  being  just 
the  tendency  to  function  for  the  sake  of  wh  nutrition  exists.     He  has 
suppressed  the  spiritual,  giving  us  law  ;  now  the  spiritual  will  come 
back  as  one  with  law.     Here  is  development :  the  history  of  humanity 
is  here. 

I  see  now  the  physical ;  how  the  suppression  of  the  spiritual  must 
be  passion  under  law :  must  be  that  wh  we  see  as  Nature.     So  of  our- 
selves :  the  suppression  of  our  spiritual  Being  is  our  'passion  under  law'; 
our  present  state  of  physicalness  or  inertia,  and  conscience.      So  too  of 
our  knowledge :  the  spiritual,  tho'  suppressed,  must  still  exist ;  it  is 
the  law.     It  is  just  as  the  chemical  action  wh  has  ceased  still  exists, 
but  then  as  an  action  in  relation  to  inertia.     So  law  necessarily  can  ex- 
ist only  in  relation  to  inertia,  to  the  not-being  of  the  spiritual.     Con- 
science can  be  only  from  such  '  not.'     Surely  conscience  can  exist  only 
when  there  is  suppression  of  the  spiritual,  i.  e.  in  a  nutritive  state.  As 
force  involves  inertia,  or  not-being  relatively  to  the  physical,  so  does 
conscience  involve  inertia  or  not-being  relatively  to  the  spiritual.     In 
both  it  is  a  matter  of  relation. 

Think  now  more  of  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  moral.     We  are  so 
apt  to  think  of  an  absolute  physical  as  being  the  first ;  an  absolute 
'  gravitation,'  e.  g. :  what  we  want  to  see  is  how  the  two  join  on  as  it 
were,  and  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  physical ;  but  all  is  our  mode 
of  perception  of  the  moral.     This  idea  of  gravitation  as  so  universal, 
and  as  the  starting-point  of  all,  stands  in  our  way  and  deceives  us.  -  In 
truth,  all  the  physical  must  be  regarded  as  equally  and  directly  in  rela- 
tion  to   the  moral ;  not  one   first   physical.     It   is    as  the    apparent 
motion  of  the  heavens ;  each  and  every  part  of  it  is  directly  the  fact  of 
the  earth's  rotation  :  not  the  earth's  rotation  produces  one  first  fact 
which  then  causes  the  others,  but  all  is  that  fact  simply. 

In  our  learning,  we  must  always  begin  with  the  physical,  (or  passion 
under  law)  because  we  are  in  the  nutritive  state,  wh  corresponds  with 
that.  This  passion  under  law  is  the  form  in  which  the  spiritual  exists 
for  MS,  by  virtue  of  our  own  condition.  There  is  no  spiritual  world  but 
this  physical  world  ;  it  is  merely  material  to  us  by  virtue  of  our  dead- 
ness  to  the  spiritual,  i.e.  because  man  wants  life.  There  is  not  a  spiritual 
world  beyond  and  above  this  to  wh  we  must  look  :  that  is  the  nutrition, 
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the  wrongness,  the  discrimination  for  unifying.     The  spiritual  world  is 
this  physical  world,  action  and  law  in  one,  viz.  holiness.     The  physical 
world  considered  as  passion  under  law,  passion  alone,  is  not  the  spiritual, 
it  is  only  half.     To  see  it  aright,  we  have  to  bring  the  action  (the  ar- 
bitrary action  as  it  seems  to  us)  into  union  with  it,  and  see  that  the 
one  fact,  wh  we  thus  consider  as  two,  is  holy  action.     Practically,  we 
have  to  see  that  this  physical  world,  regarded  as  we  see  it,  is  but  a  half; 
a  half  wh  has  no  value  or  meaning  save  as  united  with  the  other  :  that 
law  is  nothing  save  as  united  with  action  to  constitute  holiness.    It  is 
not  this  physical  world  as  such  that  is  moral  or  spiritual,  but  that  we 
need  to  unite  it  with  the  other  half  before  we  can  see  it  rightly  even 
as  half. — ft  is  not  solely  because  of  our  death  that  we  see  the  physical 
as  matter.   True,  those  who  see  matter  only  and  no  spiritual  at  all,  are 
thus  dead ;  but  those  who  have  spiritual  life,  who  are  truly  made  alive 
in  Christ,  still  regard  this  world  as  merely  material.     The  error  lies, 
with  them,  in  the  separation  into  two  of  that  wh  is  one.     They  see  the 
spiritual,  but  they  do  not  see  that  it  is  one  with  the  physical ;  so  they 
lose  very  much  of  the  excellency  of  both.     They  do  not  see  the  oneness 
of  action  and  of  law,  they  do  not  like  the  absolute  law  in  Nature,  and 
they  have  not  the  law  that  is  needful  in  the  spiritual.     It  is  a  state  of 
embarrassment,  contradiction  and  perplexity  :  a  simple  unifying  is  that 
wh  is  needed. 

Here  is  the  meaning  of  that  inseparable  tendency  on  the  part  of  spi- 
ritual men  to  reject  the  absolute  law  in  the  physical,  and  to  introduce 
into  it  (tho*  against  the  Bible)  some  action  at  least,  and  that  in  the  form 
of  arbitrariness.     This  has  been  the  unifying  instinct,  the  functional 
tendency,  a  kind  of  'anticipation.'   It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  the  spi- 
ritual not  merely  apart  from,  but  in  and  one  with,  this  physical ;  but 
the  nutrition  has  not  been  complete  till  now ;  the  discrimination  must 
be  perfected  before  the  unifying  could  be.     So  men  have  introduced 
action  to  the  exclusion  of  law,  wh  is  not  what  we  want  [Berkeley's  was 
this  on  a  large  and  highly  philosophical  scale,  but  still  it  was  the  wrong 
thing].     The  discrimination  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  true  marriage  union. 
Law  is  introduced  by  suppression  of  action,  that  action  may  return  as 
one  with  law.     It  is  most  true  we  must  have  the  spiritual  or  true  action 
in  Nature,  but  not  partially,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  law  :  we  must  have 
it  absolutely  and  as  one  with  law.     How  strange  is  the  idea,  for  moral 
Beings,  that  absolute  Law  excludes  action !  it  is  the  only  possibility  of 
action ;  for  our  arbitrary  spiritual  is  as  much  a  mere  half,  an  impossi- 
bility, as  our  physical  or  mere  passion  under  law.     Action  can  only  be 
as  one  with  law,  because  this  alone  is  love,  or  true  act  or  Being.     It  is 
true  we  conceive  God  the  Father  as  arbitrary;  but  then,  as  such,  God  is 
only  in  being  one  of  Three  ;  this  arises  from  a  separation,  is  not  the 
fact,  or  primary,  but  rather  secondary ;  God  is  Love — action  and  law  in 
one. 

"When  Comte  says,  our  business  in  Nature  is  with  laws  alone,  it  is  as 
if  he  said,  our  business  in  this  world  is  with  conscience  alone — the  moral. 
All  else  is  nothing  to  us,  is  entirely  unknown.  He  reduces  all  to  law,  as 
I  wd  to  the  moral.  He  on  his  ground  is  quite  right ;  but  then  he  assumes 
'matter,'  he  deals  with  hypothesis  alone,  with  the  'real'  or  the  form, 
not  with  fact  or  true  actual  Being.  The  law  is  the  fact  in  the  physical 
world,  as  conscience  is  in  us ;  all  else  is  merely  relative. 
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The  physical  is  'passion  under  law' :  the  very  words  reveal  its  moral 
nature.     This  is  exactly  what  we  know,  we  know  it  as  our  own  Being. 
Nature  so  is  no  longer  an  unknown  thing  to  us.     How  wonderful  that 
we  shd  not  have  seen  this  before,  and  that  we  shd  even  have  tried  to 
make  it  passion  not  under  law.     "We  have  erred  here  very  much.    Even 
scientifically,  so  long  as  Nature  was  held  to  he  action  it  was  very  well 
to  suppose  it  as  being  not  under  law :  but  now  that  we  admit  it  as  pas- 
sion, to  have  it  not  under  law  is  to  make  it  even  sin ;  as  we  do  attribute 
to  God  that  wh  is  sin  in  us  when  we  conceive  Him  as  creating  arbitra- 
rily, or  for  results.     Yet  further,  as  we  know  that  we  must  have  some 
wider  relation  than  our  present  earthly  life  because  of  the  conscience, 
because  we  are  passion  under  law,  so  of  course  if  we  can  see  Mature  so, 
we  cannot  but  know  also  that  it  must  have  some  wider  relation  too,  and 
for  the  very  same  reason ;  if  we  are  such  by  change  from  a  former  state, 
so  is  Nature  ;  if  we  are  such  as  preparatory  to  a  future,  so  is  Nature 
also.  We  find  Nature,  so,  truly  one  with  us  ;  one  with  us  in  all  but  sin. 
It  is  passion  under  law  and  obeying  law,  while  we  are  passion  under 
law  truly,  but  disobeying  ;  Nature  is  to  sinful  man  as  the  living  to  the 
dead.     So  now  it  is  no  mystery  that  we  as  moral  Beings  are  yet  one 
with  Nature.     Nature  is  moral  Being ;  an  inertia  or  'not'  is  in  her  too, 
as  in  us  ;  but  this  inertia  or  passion  in  her,  as  in  us,  is  under  Law.  Na- 
ture is  physical  just  as  we  are,  and  in  no  other  sense.    To  consider  her 
as  mere  matter  is  just  as  it  wd  be  to  consider  a  man  so,  ignoring  his 
conscience,  his  spirit.     This  is  how  we  use,  or  rather  abuse,  Nature :  we 
ignore  her  personality. 

As  we  are  clearly  only  one  form  of  humanity,  as  we  are  such  from  a 
suppression  of  the  spiritual,  so  clearly  is  Nature.     And  as  in  respect  to 
us,  love  and  law,  action  and  law,  must  be  re-united,  so  it  must  be  in 
respect  to  Nature  ;  i.  e.  in  respect  to  our  perception  or  regard  of  her. 
Thus   we    arrive    at   a   perception   of  holiness. — In   respect   to   us 
the  suppression  is  past ;  we  have  now  both  within  us  and  without  us 
passion  under  law,  and  we  have  to  do  one  thing  in  both — unite  action 
and  law.     The  intellectual  is  the  figure  of  the  spiritual ;  to  do  this  in- 
tellectually and  to  see  Nature  as  '  the  holy '  will  aid  us  much  to  attain 
the  spiritual  holy :  the  seeing  'the  holy'  will  help  us  towards  being  l  the 
holy.'     But  does  not  Paul  speak  of  the  flesh  or  physical  as  opposed  to 
the  spiritual  ?     Yes,  and  so  it  is ;  it  is  thus  within  us :  our  seeing  holi- 
ness without  us  will  be  a  help  in  this  conflict,  but  cannot  be  a  substitute 
for  it.    And  again :  man  is  not  living,  like  Nature,  his  passions  ruled  bv 
law ;  but  dead,  not  obeying  law,  save  as  he  is  redeemed.     He  is  self- 
indulgent  ;  passion  unrestrained ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  difference  to 
which  Paul  alludes. 

Surely  we  shd  regard  sin  more  with  pity  than  we  do,  and  less  with 
such  mere  anger.     The  sinner  is  the  most  lamentable  object  in  the  uni- 
verse.    We  have  pity  for  the  sufferers  by  sin  but  how  little  for  the  sin- 
ner.    Those  innocently  suffering  may,  nay  must  they  not,  be  among  the 
very  happiest  of  mankind  if  we  could  see  truly,  but  the  sinner  is 
wicked !     Nor  shd  we  thus  lose  moral  power  over  sin,  but  rather  gain 
infinitely,  if  we  could  come  to  find  sin  the  thing  of  all  things  most  to 
be  pitied  ;  if  all  men  could  feel  it,  as  they  do  now  anger  at  sin  and  de- 
sire for  its  punishment.     Our  idea  of  justice,  or  punishing,  as  it  were 
grants  and  implies  that  a  sinner  has  obtained  some  advantage— that  if 
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he  could  escape  punishment  he  wd  have  been  a  gainer  :  it  puts  us  com- 
pletely wrong,  that  idea  of  punishment  for  sin  apart  from  the  •wickedness ; 
confirms  our  great  mistake  that  it  really  is  possible  to  get  by  doing 
•wrong.     If  we  could  see  that  doing  "wrong,  being  wicked,  is  the  infinite 
loss  and  evil,  the  eternal  punishment,  we  shd  have  more  power  over  the 
conscience,  and  thereby  over  the  man.     Think  too,  how  God  cures  sin  ; 
He  cures  it  by  pitying  it,  and  so  must  we.     It  was  from  sin  that  Christ 
died  to  save  us,  and  so  man  is  redeemed :  so  only  can  we  redeem  men, 
wh  is  our  work.     This  instinct  of  punishing  crime  is  good  and  right  of 
course :  it  exists  that  it  may  be  suppressed  and  developed ;  if  we  had 
not  this  we  could  not  have  the  higher.     The  mischief  wh  sin  does,  and 
wh  excites  our  anger,  exists  to  make  us  see  what  an  evil  thing  the  sin 
is,  and  so  to  redeem. 

A  person  innocently  suffering  from  others'  wickedness,  says  complain- 
ingly,  Why  do  I  suffer  this  ?  He  suffers  for  the  same  reason  that  Christ 
suffered ;  to  prove  how  evil  a  thing  sin  is,  to  make  men  feel  it :  he  is 
selected  for  especial  favor — 'Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasteneth.' 
What  poor  consolation  it  is  to  such  a  person  to  think  or  to  be  told  that 
his  sins  deserve  all  this  and  more. — God  does  not  do  much  to  ensure  that 
the  wicked  shd  be  miserable  ;  we  mistake  there.     They  are  miserable, 
often,  but  that  too  is  in  love ;  in  love  to  man  and  even  to  themselves. 
Suffering  is  not  to  punish,  but  to  cure  selfishness. — Also  our  feeling  truly 
the  evils  of  the  world  necessitates  our  having  faith  in  God :  so  again 
suffering  works  good. 

But  observe,  with  regard  to  suppressing  the  instinct  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  it  is  not  because  the  instinct  is  not  a  true  one  ;  but  that  we 
do  not  see  the  fact  truly  as  it  is ;  it  is  to  be  developed.       We  suppress  a 
truth  in  order  to  have  it  back  again  more  truly.     With  regard  to  this 
law  of  thinking,  however ;  the  suppression  must  always  be  necessary, 
not  arbitrary.     We  cannot  say,  '  Now  I  will  suppress  this  and  get  it 
better ';  not  so,  but  seeing  that  wh  is  opposed  to  it  let  us  think  boldly 
truly  on.  We  are  so  embarrassed  in  our  thinking  now  because  we  are  afraid 
to  suppress  that  which  we  hold  to  be  true,  i.  e.  to  hold  opposed  views. 
When  we  come,  in  thinking,  to  that  wh  seems  opposed  to  anything  wh 
we  must  hold  to  be  true,  we  stop,  to  avoid  contradicting  this  truth.   But 
let  us  suppress  anything  whatever ;  we  can  only  suppress  it  because  it 
is  arbitrary  to  our  view,  being  assured  that  it  will  infallibly  repeat  it- 
self with  fuller,  deeper  meaniug,  and  in  absolute  oneness  with  that  wh 
seems  now  opposed  to  it.     For  this  is  what  occurs  now :  unreligious 
men  think  on  and  suppress  religious  truths ;  then  at  certain  intervals 
it  is  shown  that  the  religious  truths  are  quite  compatible  with  these  op- 
posite doctrines,  and  indeed  require  them,  are  best  seen  by  means  of 
them.     Now  this  will  ever  be  the  case  ;  but  then,  why  need  this  process 
be  gone  thro'  hostilely  ?     Why  should  not  religious  men  do  this  work  of 
advancing  their  own  doctrines  ?     The  life  once  seen  the  thing  is  done. 
The  suppression  of  a  true  view  is  not  a  rejection  of  it,  but  merely  a 
vital  process;  like  burying  a  seed  and  letting  it  die  that  it  may  bear 
fruit.     We  do  not  despise  and  reject  the  grain  that  we  put  into  the 
earth ;  we  put  it  there  that  we  may  live  by  it.     We  do  not  repudiate 
the  passion  we  control  or  suppress ;  on  the  contrary  we  suppress  it  that 
we  may  exercise  it  hereafter  in  nobler  form  and  to  better  purpose. 

This  is  the  confusion:  we  have  supposed  that  holding  an  opinion 
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opposite  to  any  given  view  involved  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  such  vie-w. 
This  is  an  entire  mistake ;  we  need  only  admit  that  we  cannot  see  all 
truth  at  once,  to  see  this.     Practically  we  have  been  counting  ourselves 
omniscient.     What  we  do  is  to  lay  aside  for  a  time,  to  suppress  in  its 
relation  to  ourselves  a,  certain  truth  while  we  look  at  the  same  truth  in 
another  form  ;  and  the  more  intense  and  entire  our  belief  in  any  truth, 
the  more  easily  and  confidingly  we  shall  be  able  to  do  this,  and  we  do 
it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  truth  itself  better  and  more  fully,  as 
one  with  its  opposite ;  or  rather,  we  do  it  in  order  to  think,  to  know, 
to  live ;  because  it  is  right,  and  in  faith. 

Thinking  must   be  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  has  been 
hitherto  ;  instead  of  that  arduous  battle  it  is  a  plain  simple  course.  That 
great  problem  is  solved :  infinitely  more  is  to  be  done,  but  not  that 
again.     The  authority  of  instinct,  of  intuition,  is  to  be  rendered  par- 
amount,   i.  e.    the   authority   of  the   primary   doctrines    of  religion, 
and  yet  all  check  removed  from  the  most  discursive  thought.     We  sup- 
press the  doctrine  or  view  because  it  is  arbitrary  to  us,  i.e.  not  necessary . 
True  and  necessary  are  one.     To  show  a  view  unnecessary  is  to  show  it 
false,  as  is  ever  admitted.  Our  advancing  knowledge  (an  interpretation 
generally)  causes  some  view  we  have  held,  and  in  some  respects  must 
still  hold,  to  appear  to  us  arbitrary,  or  not  necessary  ;  i.e.  the  not-being 
of  it  seems  necessary  and  we  therefore  suppress  it,  obtaining  so  the  op- 
posite.    Observe :  if  the  being  of  anything  is  not-necessary,  is  not  this 
the  same  as  saying  that  the  not-being  of  it  is  necessary  ?    Still  we  must 
have  regard  to  the  respect  in  wh  the  necessity  exists.     A  thing  may  be 
not-necessary  intellectually,  or  intellectually  necessary  not  to  be,  i.  e.  we 
are  bound  to  suppress  it  in  relation  to  the  intellect ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  not  true.     What  is  necessary  to  our  intellect  depends  on 
the  state  and  condition  of  our  intellect  itself:  our  intellect  is  no  stand- 
ard of  truth ;  it  must  suppress  that  wh  is  not-necessary  to  it,  that  wh 
is  arbitrary,  i.  e.  intellectually  wrong. 

But  this  necessary  intellectual  process  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  it  is  only  a  question  of  our  relation  to  it ;  nor  indeed  shd  it  affect 
our  belief  of  it.     The  fact  may  be  quite  necessary  to  us  altho'  it  is  not 
so  to  our  intellect.     We  have  confused  our  intellect  with  our  being  :  it 
is  just  a  part  of  that  confusion  of  the  mind  with  the  spirit  of  the  man. 
Our  intellect  is  one  of  our  passions,  from  wh  we  shd  be  as  distinct,  as 
much  above  it,  as  from  any  other.  The  intellect  is  wholly  without  us,  as 
much  as  the  body :  we  use  them  both ;  both  having  their  own  laws  to 
wh  we  must  conform.     Any  man  who  is  much  apt  at  thought  knows 
quite  well  that  his  intellect  is  at  least  as  independent  of  him  as  his 
body.     The  intellect  or  thought  must  go  its  own  course,  obey  its  own 
laws,  i.  e.  live  its  own  life.     This  is  not  the  man.     It  has  a  certain  and 
important  relation  to  the  belief  or  knowledge,  is  the  mode  of  its  develop- 
ment, but  as  it  cannot  be  its  source,  so  it  cannot  be  its  sole  determining 
element.      The  misconception  is,  in  its  root,  one  relating  to  the  nature 
of  the  intellect  itself. 

It  is  also  clear  that  since  we  have  not  omniscience,  things  that  appear 
to  us  opposite  may  be  quite  true  (not  to  speak  of  the  cases  in  human  his- 
tory and  in  that  of  each  man  in  wh  this  is  proved  by  experience):  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  hesitate  about  believing  things  which  are  opposite ; 
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provided  there  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms).  So  we  may  believe 
things  wh  are  opposite,  not  seeing  how  they  are  one  ;  but  it  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  intellect  to  do  so.  The  intellect  must  suppress  that 
wMis  not-necessary,  or  arbitrary,  to  it ,  it  cannot  believe  opposites  un- 
reconciled, tho'  the  man  may.  Belief  is  not  of  the  intellect.  The  in- 
tellect must  suppress  the  arbitrary ;  if  it  does  not  it  does  not  develope. 
The  passively  holding  opposites  un-unified,  with  the  intellect,  is  fatal  to 
the  intellectual  life. 

This  conception  of  thought,  is  thought  becoming  organic  instead  of  in- 
organic ;  it  is  the  union  of  opposites  again,  like  the  'organic'  mathema- 
tics ?     Did  not  the  mathematicians  before  stick  fast  at  oppositeness  to 
known  facts:  and  is  not  the  transcendental  method  merely  a  suppression  of 
a  fact  to  get  it  again  in  higher  form  ?    This  is  done  in  mathematics  con- 
sciously and  with  design,  as  it  shd  also  be  in  thought ;  seeming  in  ma- 
thematics arbitrary  or  only  for  results,  and  yet  truly  necessarily,  as  is 
proved  by  its  being  but  the  image  of  the  essential  process  of  thought ; 
as  the  physical  is  an  image  of  the  actual.    "We  must  introduce  the  con- 
ception of  not-being  into  our  thought.     As  in  analytical  mathematics  it 
is  an  essential  element,  it  is  also  the  essential  one  in  the  interpretation  of 
Nature.  But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  is  truly  in  Nature,  because  we 
have  to  use  it  to  interpret  it  ?    The  mathematician's  minus  is  not  in  Na- 
ture ;  all  his  solutions  are  positive  :  so  must  not  the  thinker's  be  ?     Is 
not  this  'not'  necessary  merely  from  our  own  relation  ?     In  one  sense 
this  is  true.     The  fact  is  absolute  Being.     God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is 
no  darkness  at  all ;  and  yet  in  relation  to  the  creature  and  to  Time  not- 
being  truly  is,  even  as  we  see  sin  is.     This  is  all  embraced  and  included 
in  the  absolute  Being,  i.  e.  in  Love  :  in  Love,  not-being  is  Being. 

We  have  to  interpret  the  physical  by  the  spiritual,  the  unknown  by 
the  known — this  is  the  absolute  process.  So  we  see  God's  act  in  phy- 
sical Nature  by  His  act  in  conversion. 

Is  not  human  justice  (as  a  result  of  human  death)  the  image  of 
God's,  seen  inverted;  even  as  the  physical  is  an  inversion  of  the  spiritual  ? 

We  introduce  such  irrelevant  matters  into  religion,  with  reference  to 
inspiration  and  so  on :  men  have  such  excuses,  nay  such  reason,  for 
turning  away  from  the  essential  point.     Let  us  keep  to  the  actual,  the 
spiritual,  there  are  the  power  and  the  good.    The  words   are  spirit 
and  life  :  if  they  are  this,  it  is  enough ;  if  not,  it  is  no  matter  what  else 
thev  are.     So  it  imports  but  little  what  opinions  men  have  derived  from 
the'Bible  :  the  question  is,  Did  it  give  them  life,  did  it  make  them  love? 
Or  if  we  grant  that  God  saves  men  thro'  Christ  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  shall  we  value  the  Bible  less  ?     Alas  !  we  think  being  saved 
is  getting  when  it  is  giving  ;  we  fancy  salvation  is  some  external  benefit, 
when  it  is  life ;  '  going  to '  heaven,  when  it  is  being  in  heaven,  The  use 
of  the  Bible  is  to  make  us  love ;  to  save,  to  redeem  us.     If  we  think  we 
might  as  well  be  saved  without  this  effect,  then  we  are  not  saved ;  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  Bible  is  of  little  concern,  so  far  as  our  sal- 
vation is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  '  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  observe : 
God's  act  is  essentially  a  moral  act,  and  must  have  been  such  upon  these 
men.     God  can  no  more  act  directly  upon  the  intellect  than  He  can 
upon  the  body.     But,  as  we  see  God's  moral  act  as  '  things,'  or  physical 
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changes,  so  may  not  His  moral  action  appear  to  us  as  superhuman 
knowledge  ? 

If  it  be  correct  to  say  « heart  or  belief,'  is  it  not  equally  good  to  say, 
1  conscience  or  knowledge  '?  The  conscience  is  the  source  of  all  know- 
ledge— the  moral  is  the  only  known.  The  function  of  the  intellect  is 
not  to  discover  truth,  but  to  interpret  the  unknown  or  phenomenal  into 
the  known  or  moral.  And  thus  the  known  or  moral  remaining  abso- 
lutely on  its  own  basis  certain  and  immoveable,  the  intellect  operates  to 
reduce  more  and  more  into  the  condition  of  the  known,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  the  moral.  And  this  it  does  by  first  suppressing  the  known ; 
but  this  suppression  of  the  known  or  moral  by  the  intellect  is  of  no  mo- 
ment in  reference  to  the  actual  truth  or  the  authority  of  it.  We  shd  never 
think  of  attaching  any  more  consequence  to  that  than  to  any  artifice  of 
mathematics :  a  fact  may  seem  to  be  utterly  denied  and  lost,  but  it  has 
only  changed  its  form  and  will  be  sure  to  come  back,  and  with  it  added 
knowledge.  The  clue  to  all  is  to  see  that  the  conscience  is  the  source 
of  all  knowledge,  the  test  of  all  truth ;  for  indeed,  only  by  virtue  of  it 
are  we  conscious,  or  do  we  perceive. 

In  the  Divine  act  of  self-sacrifice  all  begins,  or  originates.      This  is 
where  the  chain  ends ;  i.  e.  where,  in  investigating,  it  begins.     Comte  is 
right  in  regarding  all  phna  as  relative ;  there  is  no  absolute  in  them  ; 
there  cannot  be  in  cause  and  effect.      But  there  must  be  an  absolute  ; 
and  this  is  clearly  the  Divine :  mere  spontaneousness,  truly  spontaneous 
self-sacrifice.     This  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  holiness :  this  is  the 
answer  as  to  whether  '  holiness  depends  on  the  will  of  God.'     The  an- 
swer is  in  the  union  of  opposites.     Holiness  is  from  God's  spontaneous 
will,  as  being  for  self-sacrifice ;  but  also  God  is  holy  because  His  will 
is  self-sacrifice.     It  is  even  so  we  are  holy,  when  our  spontaneous  will 
is  self-sacrifice.     It  is  because  Q-od  is  thus  spontaneous  that  we  are  so, 
as  one  with  God.     Is  it  not  beatiful :  as  God  is  infinite,  so  His  action 
must  be    self-sacrifice — no   other   is  possible.     Being  must   be  holy. 
God  gives  Himself.     Is  not  all  other  such  suppression  similar  ?     The 
function  ever  reproduces  the  force  ;  the  same  spontaneous  action.    Love 
must  be  spontaneous,  yet  is  it  derived  from  God.     God  acting  in  us  is 
our  holiness. 

Nutrition  is  ever  produced  by  function :  it  is  discrimination,  a  sepa- 
ration by  force,  this  force  being  ever  by  a  previous  function,  (interpret- 
ation or  unifying)  this  is  the  endless  chain.  The  'arbitrariness'  of  God 
is  simply  the  origination  of  this  force,  wh  could  not  of  course  be  first 
from  function ;  i.  e.  from  a  function  dependent  on  a  nutrition — this  wd 
be  a  contradiction.  The  force  must  precede  all  function,  and  is  God's 
spontaneous,  arbitrary  or  sovereign  act.  All  other  act  is  derived  from 
this,  is  a  reproduction  of  this  ;  is  God  acting  in  the  creature — the  ab- 
solute is  the  sovereignty  of  God.  That  first  force  or  action  wh  produces 
the  first  suppression  is  self-sacrifice ;  all  others  reproducing  it  (by  least 
resistance).  Therefore  in  none  of  these  is  the  absolute. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  correct  to  represent  the  Father  as  arbitrary :  He  is 
spontaneous,  but  not  arbitrary.     We  also  are  spontaneous,  but  not  arbi- 
trary save  as  we  are  not,  i.  e.  do  not  sacrifice  ourselves.     Self-sacrifice 
excludes  arbitrariness.     Or  is  it  thus,  in  truth,  that  arbitrariness  is 
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excluded,  viz.  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  God  ?  Observe  also,  how  it  is  the 
absolute  oneness  in  the  three  Divine  Persons  that  constitutes  the  infinite- 
ness  of  God — being  infinite,  the  three  must  be  absolutely  one.  Then  in 
creation  does  not  God  limit  Himself,  and  become  thus  not-infinite  ?  That 
is,  as  creator,  or  apart  from  the  creature,  God  cannot  be  truly  infinite  ? 
So,  as  creator,  are  not  the  three  Persons  distinct  ?  We  must  not  shrink 
from  saying  this  :  truth  is  never  irreverent ;  and  we  know  that  the  one 
absolute  God  includes  the  creature.  Viewed  thus,  how  interesting  and 
yet  how  simple  in  comparison  is  the  idea  of  creation  :  a  separation  ex- 
isting for  a  union.  It  is  the  life  of  God — the  great  life  of  wh  all  life  is 
the  image. 

Again  in  reference  to  Inspiration. — God's  moral  action  may  be  to 
us,  as  we  see,  extraordinary  enlightenment,  superhuman  knowledge  :  the 
scriptural  writers  had  such  knowledge,  call  it  how  we  will.  Then  may 
not  God's  moral  action  be  the  clue  to  other  miracles  ?  cannot  we  inter- 
pret physical  miracles  by  the  intellectual  one  ?  The  inspiration  was  by  the 
holiness,  the  true  Being,  of  the  men,  and  is  the  voice  of  humanity  in 
being  the  voice  of  God.  So  is  not  the  miracle  by  the  holiness,  the  true 
Being  of  the  man,  and  the  act  of  God  in  being  the  act  of  man  ?  Is  not 
this  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  God  can  only  do  physical  things 
by  moral  action  ? 

It  is  a  great  error  of  ours  that  we  think  so  much  that  the  sin  is  in  the 
wrong-doing.  We  shall  never  get  right  here  until  we  see  that  the  sin  is 
in  the  death  or  selfishness,  and  that  wrong-doing  is  for  the  cure  of  self- 
ishness. The  selfishness,  and  not  the  wrong-doing,  is  the  evil.  And  yet 
here  also  is  another  relation  :  wrong-doing  confirms  and  produces  self- 
ishness. So  we  see,  in  self-indulgence  we  are  and  we  become  corrupt ;  it 
is  a  mutual  action  each  way  ;  yet  still  it  remains  that  the  selfishness 
and  not  the  wrong-doing  is  the  evil.  Wrong-doing  is  chiefly  evil  because 
it  makes  us  mere  selfish — '  bringeth  forth  death.'  The  chief  reason  why 
we  shd  avoid  doing  wrong  (at  least  so  far  as  concerns  ourselves)  is  be- 
cause it  makes  us  dead,  selfish  or  corrupt— this  is  the  evil  of  sinning. 
Yet  still  it  remains  that  wrong-doing  is  the  cure  of  selfishness,  and  so 
we  must  direct  our  thoughts,  or  our  moral  perception  is  confused,  and 
we  cannot  act  wisely  in  the  world. 

Even  the  pagan  philosophers  saw  the  actual  death.     Epictetus  says, 
'He  who  is  thus  dead  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with  ';  [but  he  represents 
the  soul  as  dead  either  in  its  intellectual  or  moral  aspects ;  this  is  not 
'actual'  death],     Aristophanes  calls  the  depraved  citizens  of  Athens, 
'dead  men.'     The  moral  death  is  the  only  death  of  the  man  :  the  man 
does  not  die  in  the  bodily  death,  we  know ;  the  man  is  not  dead  in  the 
stupefaction  of  the  intellect,  if  he  be  good — what  can  be  the  death  of 
the  man  but  wickedness  ?     Our  instincts  are  ever  right ;  we  speak  of  it 
in  our  words,  only  our  artificial  theology  denies  it.  It  is  strange  indeed 
that  both  the  annihilationists  and  the  believers  in  eternal  punishment 
hold  it  necessary  to  add  something  besides  wickedness,  to  arrive  at  the 
idea  of  death.     It  is  against  instinct,  against  the  universal  consent  of 
humanity,  above  all  things  against  the  Bible,  to  wh  the  utmost  violence 
has  to  be  done  to  make  it  speak  any  other  language  than  that  wicked- 
ness is  death.     Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  physical  death  as 
death,  else  we  lose  the  point  of  the  symbol :  it  is  real  death,  and  there- 
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by  the  image  of  the  actual  death— -of  sin.     But  it  would  be  well  to 
consecrate  the  word  somewhat  and  apply  '  death '  chiefly  to  the  actual. 
And  as  to  that  question  wh  will  intrude  about  the  continued  existence 
of  those  spiritually  dead,  it  is  simple  to  see  that  that  which  is  in  time 
ceases,  necessarily  ceases  ;  at  least  must  cease  with  time.     Only  that 
wh  is  not  temporal,  wh  is  eternal,  can  be  eternal.  To  have  immortality 
is  to  have  life — holiness.     Only  the  holy  are  immortal :  the  holiness  is 
the  immortality.    Holiness  cannot  cease,  it  is  not  in  time.    Immortality 
is  not  everlasting  time. 

Time  is  from  the  separation  of  creator  and  creature.    When  these  are 
united  again  [and  only  for  this  union  is  the  separation]  then  time  is  no 
more.  There  cannot  be  everlasting  time.    But  now  comes  the  question  :' 
true,  there  is  no  time  to  those  who  are  united  to  God ;  but  is  there  not 
everlasting  time  to  the  wicked  who  are  separate  from  Him  ?     I  think 
the  misconception  is  evident.     Time  is  not  as  some  universal  state  or 
period  including  all  created  Being  as  it  were,  at  once  ;  but  as  a  condi- 
tion in  which  each  created  Being  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  its  deve- 
lopment.    Time  is  the  fact  of  creation.     It   is  a  state  of  each  created 
Being ;  a  state  of  separateness  from  God  and.  existence  under  law,   es- 
sential to  the  union  but  existing  only  for  that ;  and  in  the  union,   of 
course,  not  being.     So  it  varies  of  course  for  each  Being — it  is  a  state 
not  a  period.     See  how  it  is  necessary  that  each  man  shd  be  in  Time, 
and  so  all  this  succession  of  men.     But  this  is  not  a  true  actual  suc- 
cession ;  not  such  to  God ;  it  is  a  state  of  creature  humanity. 

See  now  how  the  intellect  re-enacts,  as  it  were,  creation  :  i.  e.  sup- 
pression of  Being ;  not  in  order  that  the  Being  may  be  suppressed,  not 
that  it  may  not-be,  but  that  in  not-being  it  may  more  fully,  more  em- 
phatically be.      This  suppression  is  that  the  suppressed  may  be  again 
in  completest  perfection  as  one  with  its  opposite — God  as  one  with  the 
creature.     The  intellect  does  i  a  time  what  G-od  does  eternally;  intel- 
lectually images  the  moral  or  actual  fact :  therefore  how  absurd  it  is  for 
us  either  (1)  to  be  afraid  intellectually  to  suppress  a  fact  for  fear  of 
doing  injury  to  or  denying  truth ;  or  (2)  to  think  that  because  we  must 
and  do  intellectually  suppress  a  fact  or  truth,  therefore  it   is   not  a 
truth. 

Suppression  is  for,  is  the  means  of  perfect  Being ;  Being  is  in  not- 
being.  It  is  only  hypotheses  that  are  destroyed,  only  not-being ;  and 
these  want  no  suppressing — they  cease  of  themselves  when  the  truth  is 
seen.  The  difference  between  a  fact  that  is  suppressed  and  a  hypothesis 
that  ceases,  is  clear,  though  sometimes  it  may  be  difficult  to  know 
practically ;  but  such  difficulty  wd  probably  cease  with  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  life  of  thought.  Is  not  a  hypothesis,  when  truly  viewed,, 
in  itself  impossible  and  contradictory,  as  'matter'  is,  e.g. ;  although  the 
parts  of  a  hypothesis  may  be  consistent  among  themselves,  i.  e.  be  rela- 
tively facts :  thus,  assuming  matter  as  hypothesis,  vibrations  are  facts ; 
but  of  course  only  relatively  so. 

Is  it  not  thus  :  facts  are  suppressed,  hypotheses  excluded ;  and  as  the 
suppression  of  a  fact  gives  us  a  hypothesis,  so  the  exclusion  of  hypothesis 
gives  us  fact.  We  suppress  a  fact  by  force,  we  exclude  a  hypothesis  by 
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by  mere  sufferance  ;  we  see  that  the  thing  must  be  so.     The  differences 
are  innumerable.     This  is  well  seen  in  the  introduction  and  exclusion* 
of  the  epicycles  in  astronomy.     The  introduction  of  hypotheses  leaves 
us  just  where  we  were ;  it  exhausts  our  force  and  produces  nothing  more. 
The  exclusion  of  hypothesis  produces  ;  and  observe,  it  either  suppresses 
another  fact  and  so  produces  another  hypothesis  [nutrition]  or  it  causes 
another  interpretatien ;  i.  e.  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  another  function.  Yery 
marked  are  these  two  effects  of  function  in  the  physical :  the  fall  of  one 
body  may  raise  another  ,  or  permit  the  fall  of  another,  &c. 

Now  consider,  in  reference  to  the  physical,  how  the   stimulus  must 
act.  It  must  be  by  suppressing  some  tendency ;  it  is  one  fact  in  both  cases, 
either  of  producing  nutrition  or  permitting  function ;  it  is  not  merely 
neutralizing  force.     And  so  it  is  by  producing  a  nutrition  that  function 
is  permitted  :  and  this  helps  to  show  how  tendency  is  resisted,  viz.  by 
some  union,  the  separation  or  suppression   of  which  permits  function. 
The  operation  of  stimulus,  and  the  condition  of  passive  resistance  are 
better  to  be  seen  now  :  the  vital  state — how  it  is  approximative  passion 
in  some  form  that  alone  can  resist ;  and  how  stimulus  operates  ever  by 
producing  nutrition  or  separation — virtually  suppressing  some  '  fact.' 
Think  of  this  in  relation  to  physical  life :  the  vital  state  consists  by  vir- 
tue of  some  approximative  relation  wh  prevents  the  operation  of  these 
affinities ;  and  the  stimulus  suppresses  this,  opposes  it,  separates. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  an  article  of  faith  that  inspiration  involves  infal- 
libility, even  if  it  be  a  deduction  of  sound  reason :  the  Bible  nowhere 
asserts  it.    Whether  or  not  inspiration  involves  infallibility  is  a  question 
of  fact.     It  may  be  that  it  is  best  and  wisest  for  inspiration  to  leave 
men  fallible  :  this  we  have  to  ascertain,  not  to  prejudge.     [See  how 
many  things  apparently  unworthy  of  Grod  there  are  in  Nature ;  why 
not  such  in  Hevelation  ?]     Certainly  the  past  course  of  the  Bible  would 
make  it  appear  that  its  imperfections  were  most  important  elements. 
How  much  more  is  the  faith  of  a   man   worth  who  believes  it  for 
its  truth,  not  believing  infallible  inspiration,  than  that  of  those  who 
believe   it   only   because  of  its   authority.     Only   such    faith  indeed 
is  the  faith  that  saves.    Salvation  being  a  present  fact  of  course. 

It  is  not  so  wonderful  that  the  moral  state  of  a  man  shd  have  what 
we  call  '  miraculous '  effect,  i.  e.  shd  control  the  physical,  seeing  that 
the  physical  is  from  the  spiritual  state  of  man.  Not  that  it  can  alter  the 
fact  or  actual,  that  is  eternal,  is  one  ;  but  the  inertia  surely  may  be  thus 
altered :  and  it  is  only  by  such  moral  condition  that  it  can  be 
altered. 

With  the  view  of  the  evil  of  sin  as  in  the  selfishness,  with  the  death 
of  man,  how  well  the  scriptural  doctrines  agree.  From  Christ  alone  can 
come   salvation :    we   must   be   made   to   live.      The   dead    cannot 
make    himself  alive ;   we  can  act,  it   is    true,    under   the  influence 
of  better   or  worse   motives,  but   we    cannot  give   ourselves    love. 
So  all  the  heathen  (and  modern)  virtue  founded  on  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  is  not  Life  because  it  is  not  Love. 

The  idea  of  the  Devil — the  great  '  not ' — seems  to  shew  sin  as  neces- 
sary. Surely  in  the  idea  of  creation  as  separation  of  creature  and  cre- 
ator, the  idea  of  a  '  not '  is  involved,  even  as  in  nutrition.  The  creature 
can  only  exist  as  in  relation  to  such  'not.'  And  the  Devil  being  the 
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cause  of  the  fall  of  man  seems  to  answer  to  the  perpetual  re-appearance 
of  the  '  not '  in  the  physical  and  mental,  each  function  heing  a  new  nu- 
trition ;  the  exclusion  of  the  'not'  from  one  causing  it  to  exist  in  respect 
to  another  :  it  is  the  continual  transference  of  the  vital  force.  Still 
the  depravity,  the  selfishness  of  man  remains  as  disease,  as  exceptional. 
In  Nature  there  is  a  '  not,'  an  inertia,  but  no  sin  ;  it  is  all  passion  under 
law  and  obeying  it  ;  not  passion  disobeying  the  law,  as  in  us.  But  our 
sinfulness  too  is  included  under  a  larger  law ;  it  is  part  of  the  great 
life,  wh  is  passion  under  law. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  our  doctrines  or  beliefs,  even  the  truest  of 
them,  all  our  conceptions,  shd  need  to  be  suppressed,  when  we  consider 
how  necessarily  they  are  imperfect.  Imperfection  necessitates  failure  ; 
failure  with  growing  knowledge.  Is  there  not  here  a  wonderful  par- 
allel between  the  Fall  and  the  mental  life  :  is  not  this  growing  know- 
ledge the  woman,  and  by  means  of  it  comes  the  failure,  the  suppression  ? 
Adam  was  imperfect ;  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,  therefore 
woman  was  jrom  him,  and  by  her  the  suppression.  So  with  the  im- 
perfect doctrine  :  it  is  not  good  for  it  to  be  alone  ;  more  knowledge,  a 
polar  thought,  is  added,  taken  out  of  it ;  and  then  by  it  comes  the  fail- 
ure, the  suppression,  the  felt  inadequacy.  This  is  perfectly  imaged  in 
the  physical.  The  woman  is  as  the  deflection  of  the  motion  ;  motion  at 
right  angles  (or  polar  opposite)  is  added,  and  by  it  failing,  and  so  sup- 
pressed— the  parallel  is  perfect. — Now  we  may  clearly  see  the 
necessary  and  quite  certain  imperfection  of  our  opinions  ;  even  the  best 
and  truest  of  them  involves  its  own  suppression.  But  of  course  that  wh 
is  true  cannot  cease  to  exist ;  and  life  shows  us  plainly  enough  the  de- 
velopment. With  this  conception  the  entire  history  of  human  thought 
becomes  clear. — Does  it  not  now  attain  its  full  development  in  man  :  a 
development  that  has  gone  through  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  an- 
imal world?  Is  this  human  form  also  destined  to  be  suppressed?  if  so,  it 
will  surely  be  consciously,  and  knowing  for  what  purpose. 

"We  see  how  the  intellectual  history  of  man  must  have  been  such  as 
it  has :  constant  suppression  and  returning  in  higher  form  of  a  fact  ever 
one,  viz.  the  moral  or  known.     And  taking  into  consideration  the  ne- 
cessity (wh  perhaps  we  may  see  the  basis  of)  of  man  at  first  thinking 
that  that  wh  was  intellectually  necessary  for  him — necessary  for  him 
to  think — must  be  essentially  true,  all  the  disputes  are  clearly  necessary 
too  :  it  must  have  been  just  such  a  warfare  of  opinions.     Again  :  see 
how  the  past  has  been  a  separation  of  that  wh  was  one — the  union  is 
the  fact  wh  is  suppressed ;  to  us  the  last  is  first.     The  great  humanity 
is  first,  wh  puts  us  forth  as  leaves ;  we  think  we  make  up  the  tree  of 
wh  we  are  the  unfolding.     So  again,  is  not  all  that  past  development  of 
animal  life  an  unfolding  of  humanity  ?  not  exactly  as  material,  but  as 
the  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  is  seen  as  the  developing  of  the  material : 
many  from  one  spiritual  is  one  from  many  material.     In  this  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  intellect,  see  the  harmonization  of  the  sceptical  doc- 
trine of  the  subjectiveness  of  knowledge.     It  is  subjective,  viz.  moral; 
there  is  nothing  true  but  the  moral.    The  intellect  merely  works,  by  ne- 
cessary suppositions,  to  reduce  all  to  the  moral.   Thus  too  we  have  life, 
because  we  'do  not  attain.'     This  imperfection  of  our  thought  and   its 
suppression  are  the  cause  of  our  life  and  progress. 

o  2 
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From  the  view  of  the  nature  of  the  intellect  as  not  rightly   deter- 
mining the  belief,  we  see  better  of  how  little  importance  are  the  opin- 
ions (those,  e.  g.,  derived  from  the  Bible)  ;  how  bright  a  light  it  throws 
upon  salvation  without  correct  knowledge.     Because  we  have  thought 
that  we  must  believe  in  our  hearts  that  wh  is  necessary  to  our  intellect, 
this  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  belief  is  not  of  the  head  but  of  the 
heart :   God  sees  it  so,  and  so  judges.     The  question  with  respect  to  any 
man  is,  Has  he  the  love,  has  he  eternal  life  ?     The  intellectual  develop- 
ment has  its  value,  but  it  has  no  direct  relation  with  faith.     Not  that 
opinions  are  of  no  consequence  considered  as  determining  belief ;   belief 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  but  opinions  are  not  belief.    So  this  great 
difficulty  seems  solved :   '  Christ  crucified '  can  be  preached  to  all,  re- 
gardless of  opinions.     Our  Science  has  put  us  wrong  in  this,  more  so 
than  in  old  times,  subordinating  moral  truth  to  intellectual  conceptions. 

Consider  how  the  present  mental  state  of  man,  the  present  Science, 
is  a  suppression  of  the  spiritual,  i.  e.  of  the  old  philosophy  wh  was  spi- 
ritual in  its  way,  tho'  imperfect  [arbitrary,  and  therefore  necessary  to  be 
suppressed].     The  former  philosophy,  with  all  its  imperfections,  was  at 
least  human  and  spiritual ;  its  basis  was  Be :  its  great  point  was,  What 
matters  it  what  happens  to  your  body  if  you  be  not — if  your  soul  be 
lost  ?     Ours  is  a  looking  entirely  away  from  all  that  concerns  the  soul, 
a  thinking  of  what  we  can  get,  and  all  for  the  body  ;  and  when  fully 
developed,  an  ignoring  of  the  spiritual  altogether.    So  in  truth  this  pre- 
sent state  answers  to  man's  fallen  state,  the  former  philosophy  to  his 
unfallen  state ;  and  the  future,  for  the  sake  of  wh  this  exists,  to  his  re- 
deemed state. 

The  process  is  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  this  conception   of  the 
'  not.'     Plato  saw  a  '  not '  in  the  sensible  ;  what  he  looked  at  was  the 
Being,  the  moral ;  but  he  recognized  that  there  was  a  '  not,'  though 
he  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  it.     His  philosophy  was  '  imperfect.' 
"We  still  have  a  '  not '  in  our  philosophy,  but  we  have  entirely  altered 
our  relation  to  it ;  to  us  it  is,  not  as  a  mere  defect  or  imperfection,  as  it 
was  to  Plato,  but  the  very  fact  itself,  and  we  ignore  the  Being  or  spirit- 
ual.    In  consequence  we  have  all  our  hypothetical  Science  of  laws  of 
Nature ;  all  these  chimerical  conceptions  introduced  from  ourselves. 

Now  we  see  why  this  alteration  in  our  regard  of  the  '  not '  has  taken 
place :  it  is  to  make  our  ethics  the  ethics  of  love,  instead  of  a  wise  self- 
ishness. The  'not'  has  thus  become  Being  to  us,  because  it  is  Being,  is 
essential  to  Being ;  the  old  conception  of  the  'not'  as  mere  negative  and 
defect,  is  imperfect — that  was  supposing  Being  to  be  a  having  or  getting. 
"We  must  come  to  look  on  the  'not'  as  the  fact,  in  order  to  know  Being 
as  it  truly  is,  viz.  as  consisting  in  giving  or  self-sacrifice.  That  Being 
is  in  not-being,  or  self-sacrifice,  is  the  lesson  of  Science.  So  the  phy- 
sical world  is  necessary  for  us  to  teach  us  the  necessity  of  the  'not,'  of 
self-abnegation  instead  of  self-assertion.  If  God  did  not  sacrifice  Him- 
,  self,  if  He  were  not  in  not-being,  where  were  the  love,  where  the  crea- 
ture ?  Thus  it  is  we  have  regarded  the  'not'  as  the  fact,  rightly  and 
necessarily.  Was  not  Adam's  first  state  such  as  the  old  philosophy  ? 
It  is  not  love  so  truly  that  is  suppressed  in  humanity,  as 
that  spiritual  '  Being  for  its  own  sake ';  and  not  in  wickedness  or  with 
evil  design,  but  as  it  were  in  self-sacrifice ;  both  as  regards  Adam, 
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or  humanity,  and  also  philosophy.  What  a  glad  future  is  before  man- 
kind under  a  spiritual  thought ;  when  the  fundamental  conception  of 
all  Nature  shall  be  Love  :  Being  not  for  the  dignity  of  it,  but  in  loving, 
in  giving. 

See  how  our  physical  Science  corresponds  with  Christianity,  opposed 
tho'  it  seems.  They  are  male  and  female,  uniting  in  dearest  union  now 
that  Science  is  come  to  her  true  development.  Only  in  connection  with 
Christianity  as  spiritual,  can  our  physical  Science  truly  exist.  See  this 
beautiful  introduction  of  the  conception  of  law,  wh  in  truth  is  but  self- 
sacrifice,  self-limitation,  in  another  form. 

The  two  great  objections  to  Christianity  in  its  moral  aspects  in  these 
days  are,  (1)  The  arbitrariness  ascribed  to  God;   (2)  The  selfishness  of 
Christian  morals,  in  relation  both  to  God  and  man.  We  have  to  substitute 
for  these  false  representations,  Holiness  and  Love;  i.e.  one  Love  in  two 
forms.     We  have  put  the  very  contrary  of  that  wh  is  the  truth.    What 
a   proof  is   here    of   the    death    of  man ;    corrupting   with    his   own 
selfishness  the  very  source   of  life.      Had  not  we  been  selfish,  we 
had  never  seen  selfishness  in  the  Bible — ever  we  introduce  that  wh  is  in 
ourselves.     So  we  see  selfishness  also  in  Nature,  and  just  as  wrongly  : 
it  is  one  misinterpretation  of  God's  two  books.     Are  not  Nature  and  the 
Bible  one,  even  as  the  material  and  the  psychical  making   up  the  phy- 
sical— two  halves  of  one  whole  ?     Is  not  the  Bible  to  Nature  as  the 
psychical  to  the  material  ?     See  how  it  comes  thro'  man  :  is  the  expres- 
sion of  humanity,  as  being  inspired. 

'  Damnation,'  in  loving  darkness,  in  even  '  eating  in  doubt ' — what  a 
light  it  sheds  upon  the  'future  punishment.'    Here  is  a  present  obvious 
instance  and  definition  of  damnation  for  us  to  study  that  we  may  know 
what  damnation  is.     This  is  clearly  the  death  that  is  the  wages  of  sin. 
But  then  what  is  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeeth,   the  tribulation 
and  anguish  ?     How  beautiful  it  is  to  think,  that  after  this  veil  of  flesh 
drops  off,  we  shall  see  the  actual  so  fully,  shall  see  all  so  differently 
that  we  shall  lose  entirely  all  that  thought  we  have  now  of  the  necessity 
for  God  to  make  the  wicked  miserable,  in  order  to  be  just ;  all  the  desire 
we  have  now  for  anything  besides  the  holy  to  exist  or  to  continue  :  that 
for  us  moral  Being,  the  Holy,  will  be  all  in  all ;  the  absence  of  moral 
Being  all-sufficient  punishment.     And  so  perfect,  so  absolute,  will  the 
moral  then  appear,  that  we  shall  find  an  ample  compensation,   an  all- 
sufficient  reason  for  all  innocent  suffering :  we  shall  see  that  to  be 
life. 

This  mental  life  is  the  conversion  of  the  instinctive  into  the  moral. 
The  instinctive  is  emphatically  the  arbitrary ;  it  is  a  mere  fact,  known 
as  such  certainly,  perceived  but  not  rationally.      So  Adam  was  human- 
ity's instinctive  existence.     With  Comte  the  whole  is  instinctive ;  but 
it  has  to  be  seen  as  moral. 

Here,  in  the  degradation  of   our  Christian  ethics  co-existing  with 
advance,  is  another  instance  illustrating  the  connection  of  degradation 
with  development  as  seen  in  animal  life.     For  we  are  in  some  very  im- 
portant respects  behind  the  old  morality  [that  of  Socrates,  e.  g.] ;_  we 
cannot  see  that  the  being  evil  is  the  great  loss.     Not  that   Christian 
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morality  is  not  truly  and  even  in  practical  feeling  very  much  higher 
the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  is  an  infinite  advance ;  but  even  here  'life' 
expresses  itself.     The  advance  involves  a  degradation ;  we  have  gone 
hack  in  one  point  of  view  while  advancing  in  another.   Does  it  not  seem 
that  our  present  Christianity  is  a  nutrition,  and  waits  for  its  interpret- 
ation ?     We  have  half  of  it :   we  have  the  true  doctrine  of  love,  and 
yet  in  some  respects  seem  abandoned  to  a  more  utter  selfishness.     Now 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  extend  to  this  '  not,'  or  selfishness,  the  Love  : 
we  only  want  to  bring  back  the  suppressed,  to  re-assert  the  absolute  pre- 
eminence of  what  we  are  over  what  we  have,  and  to  see  also  that  this 
Being  is  in  love,  in  self-sacrifice,  in  not-being.     Does  not  this  degrad- 
ation come  from  the  suppression  of  that  doctrine  of  moral  good  being  in 
what  we  are,  but  rather  only  in  union  and  entire  self-surrender  to  God  ? 
Is  not  this  the  nutrition  ? 

We  see  now  even  the  Tightness  of  our  falsifying  of  Christianity. 
This  suppression  of  self-righteousness  is  the  most  essential  thing  to  do : 
the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  love,  or  sanctification  only  in  self-surren- 
der. Yet  as  a  suppression  it  has  necessarily  left  a  blank,  a  void,  into  wh 
arbitrariness,  that  is  selfishness,  has  again  come  ;  but  only  for  a  higher 
life  to  take  its  place.  Even  God's  religion  must  obey  the  laws  of  life  ; 
it  is  not  arbitrary,  but  holy  or  necessary ;  even  as  we  see  it  has  a  gra 
dual  development  in  the  history  of  the  Bible  itself.  Degradation  must 
accompany  development.  The  suppression  necessarily  leaves  a  void  in 
wh  passion  must  exist,  as  hypothesis.  Do  we  not  get  now  the  hypo- 
thesis as  the  blank  left  by  the  suppressed  Being  ?  but  then  how  does  that 
come  back  ?  This  selfish  doctrine  \vh  has  seemed  to  attach  to  Christian- 
ity, forming  part  of  our  '  nutritive '  religion,  is  the  hypothesis  which 
necessarily  exists  from  development.  And  see  how  it  is  function,  in- 
terpretation or  development,  wh  necessarily  produces  this  degradation  ; 
because  all  such  suppression  is  essentially  from  force  produced  by  func- 
tion. Each  development  necessarily  constitutes  a  '  hypothesis  '  such  as 
this.  In  respect  to  Christianity  :  as  the  suppression  of  the  conception 
of  '  Being '  (Plato's)  has  necessarily  given  place  to  the  'passion' — hypo- 
thesis, or  conception  of  getting — so  now  the  work  is  to  bring  back  this 
idea  of  Being,  but  as  one  with  the  idea  of  not-being,  viz.  as  self-sacrifice 
or  love.  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?'  i.  e.  have  not  love.  It  is  Plato's  doctrine 
brought  back,  but  in  a  higher  form,  and  one  with  its  opposite. 

Is  not  our  Christianity  like  Comte's  positivism — Law  in  the  details, 
and  arbitrariness  in  the  whole  ;  i.  e.  Love  in  the  details  and  selfishness 
in  the  whole  ?     And  surely  it  is  rendered  so,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
bearing  on  it  of  our  nutritive  science.   The  whole  thing  works  together 
well,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Christianity  but  of  Science.     So  soon  as 
Science  is  interpreted,  Christianity  asserts  herself  again  as  Love :  it  is 
Science  has  suppressed  the  love  of  Christianity.     And  yet  it  has  been 
all  this  while  able  to  save — able  to  make  men  love  :  has  saved,  has  re- 
deemed, tho'  not  '  the  world  '  hitherto.    Is  not  that  rather  a  prophecy  ? 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  this  is  to  come  :  we  know  it  and 
believe.     How  shall  it  come  but  by  a  presentation  of  Christianity  as  it 
is. 

Can  we  see  how  the  physical  degradation  takes  place — a  suppression 
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of  the  existing  form  to  get  a  higher,  leaving  as  it  were  a  vacuum,  in  wh 
exist  low  forms,  without  resistance :  and  these  low  forms  are  only  from 
degradation  and  accompanying  development.     So  see  the  fall  of  man : 
the  degraded  forms  are  from  the   suppression.     Thus  the  wonderful 
meaning  in  the  '  serpent,'  as  the  very  type  of  degraded  form.     That  wh 
comes  from  a  function  is  interpretation,  producing  force,  and  suppression 
therehy  is  the  degraded  form.   Is  it  the  hypothesis  ?  if  so,  surely  it  is  as 
the  physical  humanity — that  wh  arises  from  the  not-being  of  any  Being, 
fact  or  '  form  ' :  it  takes  its  place.     The  higher  forms  of  life  developing, 
lower  take  their  place.     How  this  proves  the  oneness  of  the  organic 
world. — This  must  be  exactly  like  the  mental,  and  especially  the  social, 
life  :  it  is  the  very  key  to  it.  Each  development,  each  higher  form  from 
a  suppression,  must  induce  a  degraded  form  in  its  place.     The  not-being 
of  any  social  arrangement  [wh  ceases  for  a  higher]  causes  an  absence, 
which  is  filled  by  a  bad,  a  necessarily  selfish  or  arbitrary  one,  and  this 
spoils  the  whole.    The  end  of  it  is  to  bring  back  that  wh  was  suppressed 
as  one  with  the  higher  wh  has  resulted  from  its  suppression.     Here  is 
Sociology — positivism  furnishes  the  clue  to  it.     Development  and  de- 
gradation go  together,  as  we  see,  and  this  must  be  surely ;  it  is  essen- 
tial to  development  as  being  in  Time.     Thus  it  is   that  there  must  be 
ever  new  evils  and  yet  the  advance  not  the  less  true  and  valuable. 

Surely  man's  true  Being,  the  full  and  perfect  development,  is  in  self- 
suppression,  i.  e.  self-sacrifice,  self-sacrifice  to  God.     So  can  love  exist 
truly  only  in  relation  to  God,  can  it  be  only  under  a  moral  system,  based 
on  reference  to  the  Divine  ?    Love  to  fellow-men  alone,  is  it  not  like 
Comte's  positivism — love  in  details,  but  not  in  respect  to  the  whole  ? 
And  observe,  positivism  does  not  exclude,  but  necessitates,  spiritualism ; 
the  reference  of  the  whole  to  law  or  holiness  :  it  is  not  itself  responsible 
for  that  perversion.     So  with  respect  to  Christianity :  it  does  not  put 
selfishness  as  the  basis  of  all  ethics  ;  this  is  only  our  misunderstanding 
of  it,  utterly  contrary  to  its  nature.   Christians  misconceive  Christianity 
as  Comte  does  Positivism.     They  see  Love  in  the  details  but  not  in  the 
whole,    as    he    sees   Law ;    but   this   is    only   human  weakness.       It 
is    that   man    cannot  at  first  grasp  more  than  one  side  of  a  thing  at 
once,  cannot  have  a  new  without  for  a  time  letting  go  the  old. 

The  highest,  the  perfect  development  of  humanity,  its  completion,  its 
eternal  state,  is  when  man  is  in  not-being,  in  Love.  That  old 
doctrine  of  Being,  or  of  human  dignity,  could  not  suffice.  Thus  is  not 
suppression  of  humanity  necessary  for  its  Being  ? 

The  humility,  the  self-renunciation  of  Christianity,  is  thus  the  very 
thing  that  makes  it  one  with  Nature,  and  Divine.  God  is  the  perfectly 
self-renouncing,  un-selfseeking  Being  :  i.  e.  He  is  Being — the  absolute. 
How  infinitely  beautiful  it  is  that  Being  is  love  :  no  '  not ' 
in  it,  no  inertia,  no  arbitrariness,  no  self-assertion,  but  perfect  self- 
renunciation.  All  self-assertion  is  from  not-being — it  is  inertia.  This 
shows  the  defectiveuess  of  the  heathen  morality,  of  which  this  was  the 
basis. 

Is   not    Comte's    philosophy    like    our    material    Science  :    making 
the  'not'  the  essential  fact  ?  The  moral  becomes  material  and  intellectual 
[sensational]  by  the  '  not '  ;  therefore  conceiving  of  the  life  given  by 
Christ  as  being  of  this  character,  everlasting  conscious  existence  (intel- 
lectual of  course  included)  is  bringing  it  into  connection  with  the  'not.' 
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The  proof  that  the  intellect  merely  subserves  the  moral — is  simply  the 
interpreter  of  the  '  sensational'  into  the  moral — is  perhaps  hest  given  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  played  this  part.     Thus,  e.  g.,  the  part  of  Science, 
of   the    '  positive,'   has    been   to   exclude    arbitrariness,    i.  e.   selfish- 
ness. 

Think  how  it  has  been  necessary  for  mankind  in  past  times  to  believe 
that  wh  was  entirely  untrue  (not  to  mention  the  innumerable  cases  in 
the  present)  ;    and  if  so — one  case   suffices — then   the  intellectual 
necessity  of  believing  has  no  essential  connection  with  truth.     Indeed, 
we  find  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  believing,  no  constancy  at  all. 
The  use  of  the  intellect,  therefore,  must  be  different  from  that  supposed 
of  showing  us  truth — by  it,  indeed,  we  can  certainly  know  nothing 
except  relations,  which  are  wholly  affairs  of  the  intellect,  and  not  truly 
knowledge.     Knowledge  of  that  wh  is  apart  from  ourselves  cannot  be 
by  means  of  the  intellect ;  in  fact  the  relation  of  the  intellect  is  not  to 
knowing.     Knowledge  is  moral  only  ;  and  so  the  true  conception  comes 
clearly  out. — By  suppressing  a  fact,  we  get  to  know  why  it  is  :  this  is  the 
idea  so  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned  ;  e.  g.  as  to  Homer  :  we  know 
of  him  merely  as  a  fact  without  any  reason ;  by  suppressing  him,  and 
conceiving  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  come  to  know  why  he  was,  how 
he  must  have  been.     So,  by  suppressing  the  physical  world,  we  come  to 
know  why  it  is.     By  putting  first  a  necessity  in  its  place  we  come  to 
see  it  (and  so  of  all  suppressed  facts)  to  be  necessary :  and  observe  here 
the  beautiful  inter-relation :  for  this  necessity  wh  we  put  in  the  place 
of  the  fact,  is  it  not  itself  arbitrary  ?  and  so  again  a  suppression  of  it 
as  arbitrary,  by  union  with  the  fact ;  and  thus  this   suppressed  or  ex- 
cluded '  arbitrariness  of  the  necessity'  (as  a  vital  force)  produces  sup- 
pression of  another  fact  ?   So  again  with  regard  to  God ;  we  have  con- 
ceived of  Him  as  acting  arbitrarily,  and  it  was  necessary  therefore  to 
suppress  His  action  in  order  to  see  the  '  why,'  the  necessity  of  it,  i.  e. 
the  holiness  or  love.     For  observe,  all  these  unifications  present  to  us 
the  analogues  of  love,  i.  e.  the  right,  the  true  Being,  in  respect  to  that ; 
the  action  or  fact,  and  the  law  or  necessity ;  i.  e.  the '  action  under  law,' 
which  is  Love. 

Even  in  the  sphere  of  the  intellect — in  the  relative — nothing  is  rightly 
to  be  called  known,  until  it  is  known  how  it  is  and  why  it  must  have 
been.  Much  more,  in  respect  to  true  knowing,  do  we  know  nothing  un- 
til we  know  it  as  moral ;  i.  e.  until  in  moral  right  or  love  we  see  how  it 
is  and  why  ;  until  we  see  the  law,  and  the  necessity.  The  only  true  seeing 
of  why  or  necessity  is  this  -  seeing  holy. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  is  we  have  thought  our  belief  shd  depend  on 
our  intellect:  it  is  simply  from  our  non- perception  of  the  actual  or  spi- 
ritual— our  death.     Just  as  to  us  the  '  point '  is  nothing  ;  apart   from 
substance  no  '  Being '  remains  :  so  apart  from  intellect  there  is  no  being 
of  conviction  to  us.     Get  rid  of  that  wh  is  by  virtue  of  the  'not,'  and 
all  is  gone.     We  have  one  thing  to  do,  i.  e.  to  take  into  our  consider- 
ation  the    actual,   that  which  is   spiritual   or  moral,  and  to  see  that 
all  else  is  merely  relative,  and  having  no  value  or  meaning  save  as  sub- 
servient to  it. 
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Passion  is  ever  from  the  'not,'  i.  e.  the  suppression,  and  the  suppres- 
sion is  of  action  relatively  to  the  subject  considered ;  and  surely  this 
passion  thus  from  not-being  of  this — or  from  inertia — is  ever  parallel  to 
the  selfishness,  is  the  degradation.     In  respect  to  this  degradation,  too, 
see  how  Christianity  corresponds  to  our  physical  Science.     Both  are 
man  giving  up  himself  to  God.     The  old  ethics  was  like  the  a  priori 
Science,  and  the  self-surrender  of  Christianity  has  a  parallelism  to  that 
wh  inaugurated  the  inductive  Science.  The  old  Science  -was  truly  action, 
but  arbitrary  ;  the  inductive,  suppressing  that,  introduces  Law  ;  but  we 
need  to  bring  back  the  old  now  as  one  with  this,  and  therefore  in  higher 
form.  There  is  mere  inertia  now  in  respect  to  Science  where  there  was  this 
Being  before :  how  much  we  are  behind  and  below  the  old  philosophers 
in  this  action  of  manhood.     Here  is  the  scientific  degradation  :  the  par- 
allel is  exact.     Where  action  was  (tho'  without  the  essential  law  wh 
only  observation  gives)  we  have  now  mere  inertia ;  but  as  that  cannot 
be  alone,  we  have  all  sorts  of  passiveness — any  thoughts,  hypotheses, 
chimeras  [answering  to  selfishness  truly];  mere  naughts,  unsayable,  con- 
tradictory.    So  we  see  again  how  hypothesis  answers  to  selfishness ;  it 
is  mere  passion  where  action  ought  to  be ;  it  is  from  the  'not,'  i.e.  from 
the  relative  '  not ';  a  not-being  of  that  kind. 

This  degradation  in  respect  to  the  interpretative  in  Science,  as  being 
parallel  to  the  degradation  in  Christian  ethics,  wh  puts  the  selfish  hope 
of  heaven  in  place  of  the  ancient  idea  of  being  virtuous  for  the  sake  of 
Being — are  yet  both  signs  and  necessary  results  of  advance. 

The  self-suppression,  spiritually,  of  Christianity,  is  that  of  which  the 
self-suppression,  intellectually,  (associated  with  Bacon's  name)  is  the 
analogue  and  symbol ;  that,  in  truth,  for  the  sake  of  the  perfecting  of  wh 
the  intellectual  change  exists.  And  observe,  too,  how  the  moral  self- 
suppression,  or  Christianity,  preceded  the  intellectual ;  and  does  not  the 
spiritual  interpretation  or  development  precede  the  scientific  now  ?  May 
it  not  be  that  our  modern  Science  in  great  measure,  has  been  the  means 
of  this  degradation  of  ethics  in  Christianity  ? 

Yet,  little  as  it  seems  like  it,  oppositely  indeed  as  it  has  operated, 
making  us  so  for  getting  material  things — the  true  end  and  idea  of  our 
inductive  Science  is  to  introduce  Law,  i.  e.  holiness  or  love,  even  as  of 
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Christianity.  It  is  curious  how  in  respect  to  both  at  present  the  selfish- 
ness is  put  forward  so  prominently,  though  it  is  the  essence  of  both  to 
destroy  it. 


Inspiration  must  be  suppressed  :  being  true,  or  a  fact,  we  have  to 
learn  to  see  it  necessary — to  see  it  a  law.  So  it  has  been  necessary  to 
suppress  God's  direct  act  in  Nature,  in  order  to  see  the  law,  the  ivhy,  that 
His  act  is  holy,  or  love  (as  being  necessary)  ;  we  have  been  obliged  to 
suppress  it,  because  it  was  arbitrary  to  us.  As  that  which  is  arbitrary 
actually  is  suppressed,  as  we  see,  in  humanity,  the  fall  of  man ;  so  that 
which  is  arbitrary  to  us  intellectually  must  be  intellectually  suppressed : 
that  wh  is  arbitrary  in  reference  to  us  must  in  reference  to  us  be  sup- 
pressed. But  then  this  is  only  intellectually,  not  morally  or  as  a  matter 
of  belief ;  for  as  such  it  is  not  arbitrary  but  necessary.  Here  is  a  point : 
our  beliefs  of  the  moral  or  actual  are  not  to  be  suppressed,  because  they  are 
not  arbitrary  ;  the  law  is  in  them.  They  being  moral,  we  have  erred  in 
placing  the  intellectual  on  the  same  level. 

"We  can  conceive  how  man's  state  ought  to  have  been  as  it  were  phy- 
sical, and  yet  altogether  different  from  the  present,  if  he  had  the  spirit- 
ual Being,  and  so  perceived  the  relation  of  all  to  it.  As  such, 
must  he  not  have  understood  it  all,  seen  it  all  as  truly  spiritual  ? 
Thus  surely  our  errors,  our  ignorance,  our  not  understanding 
Nature,  must  be  from  our  Fall.  It  is  our  *  not '  that  causes  us 
not  to  comprehend  it  from  the  first ;  i.  e.  causes  us  to  know  it  by  intel- 
lect, but  not  actually.  Knowing  by  intellect  involves  the  ignorance,  the 
error,  the  development. 

Now  we  have  suppressed  God's  act  in  Nature,   and  have  therefore 
mere  inertia,  mere  passion ;  i.  e.  hypothesis.     These  laws  of  Nature, 
matter  and  and  force,  '  specific  tendencies,  &c.,  are  the  passion,  the  hy- 
potheses, from  the  '  not '  wh  results  from  the  suppression  of  the  act  of 
God.     These  are  the  degradation  wh  accompanies  the  development,  wh 
goes  with  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  law.     Now  how  is  it  that  the 
first  form  of  the  new  grade  exists  as  law,  and  with  it  inertia  in  respect 
to  the  lower  grade  ? 

Is  not  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  especially  remarkable  in  this :  that 
this  degradation  is  not  in  it ;  that  it  gives  the  love,  the  eternal  life,  per- 
fectly ;  i.  e.  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Is  not  this  the  clue  to  the  relation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments : — in  the  Old,  this  degradation  or  inertia 
is ;  the  true  virtue  or  obedience,  self-suppression  for  God,  is  there  ;  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  degraded  form ;  viz.  that  of  serving  God  for 
advantage  or  benefit.  So  that  the  old  Testament  conception  is  part  of  a 
true  'development'  of  ethics :  the  idea  of  love  or  self-sacrifice  is  there, 
but  with  it  the  degradation,  the  selfishness.  Thus  it  is  that  the  system  was 
imperfect  and  was  to  be  done  aw*y ;  developing  into,  interpreted  by, 
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Christianity.     Thus  Judaism  must  have  been  an  advance  upon  a  former 
ethics  ;  a  higher  type,  viz.  one  of  self-suppression,  and  yet  a  going  back  ; 
and  to  us  the  degradation  most  prominent.     Judaism  is  parallel  to  our 
nutritive  Science  ;  it  is  nutritive,  a  suppression  of  the  spiritual,  but  of  a 
spiritual  that  was  arbitrary,  that  was  not  Love.      Surely  our  selfish 
Christianity  is  to  the  Greek  ethics  as  Judaism  to  that  wh  preceded  it ; 
higher,  but  presenting  a  degradation.  How  much  we  have  misconceived 
Christianity,  wh  was  the  interpretation  of  Judaism,  designed  to  exclude 
selfishness.     This  acting  for  results  wh  so  distinguishes  it,  applies  only 
to  time,  can  be  only  in  relation  to  the  temporal ;  so  it  exists  consistently 
in  Judaism,  i.e.  in  a  temporal  form.     The   selfish  conception  cannot 
apply  to  the  spiritual ;  the  eternal,  the  spiritual,  is  moral ;    and  the 
selfish,  or  acting  for  results,  is  by  the  very  fact  excluded :  it  can  have 
no  place.     This  is  its  relation  to  Judaism  :  to  introduce  love  instead  of 
selfishness,  the  eternal,  i.  e.  the  moral,  for  the  temporal,  saying,  '  Seek 
not  good  for  yourselves,  but  love,  holiness,  eternal  life.'     This  is  the 
fact,  the  only  fact,  of  development. 

Now  can  we  see  why  and  by  what  necessity  is  this  degradation  of 
Christianity  wh  we  witness  ;  in  this  introduction  of  the  selfish  idea,  the 
turning  the  spiritual  or  moral  into  the  sensational — what  necessity  there 
is  for  this,  what  life  and  what  development  ?  For  surely  it  must  be  that 
essentially.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  it  could  be  attributed  to  our  modern 
Science,  wh  indeed  in  the  end  corrects  it  and  restores  ;  it  existed  in,  and 
seems  to  be  the  basis  and  keystone  of,  Romanism.  Surely  it  arose 
with  that  worldly  conception,  and  even  caused,  necessitated,  that  concep- 
tion of  the  form,  the  fact  being  corrupt.  And  so,  perhaps,  the  form 
cannot  cease  :  it  will  live  until  we  have  got  rid  of  the  sensational  con- 
ception, until  we  have  restored  the  spirituality.  This  conception  is  part 
of  our  death,  our  not  perceiving  that  the  spiritual  is — is  anything.  We 
seek  to  terrify  men  with  the  expectation  of  future  torment,  as  tho'  that 
could  deter  from  crime  and  produce  holiness ;  we  ask,  'from  what  else 
are  we  redeemed '? 

Forms  and  formalism,  bondage  to  forms,  necessarily  must  accompany 
the  religion  which  involves  selfishness.     So  lorg  as  it  is  supposed  that 
something  is  to  be  obtained  in  or  by  religion  besides  love  to  God — the 
fact  of  being  redeemed  or  made  living — so  long  as  there  is  something 
connected  with  it  that  is  not  spiritual,  there  must  be  forms.      It  cannot 
suffice  for  people  that  they  have  been  made  more  living,  they  must  think 
also  whether  they  get  nearer  heaven,  &c.     This  is  the  point :  we  intro- 
duce something  into  our  religion  that  is  not  spiritual.     Simply  seeing 
that  the  blessings  that  Christianity  offers  to  us  are  spiritual,  does  away 
entirely  with  the  selfishness  :  it  offers  and  promises  holiness  and  love ; 
present  love,  and  perfect  after  death ;  warning  us  too  how  not-love  is 
death.     It   is   the   absolute   fact,    that   Being   must   be   Love.     The 
intellect  does   not   affect  it;  it  may  suppress  it  in  any  way,  there  is 
no  reason  to  check  it — but  that  absolute  moral  fact  remains :  Being  is 
Love.    Here  is  all  the  foundation  theology  wants. 
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How  can  we  wonder  that  Christianity  has  so  little  power  or  despair  of 
jt«  T^IT  r.7."nMir>rl  ag;iin  as  quite  a  new  gospel,  when  we  say  directly 

'   so  many  of  its  most  express  declarations.     Think,  e.  g. 

a  ion  respecting  Adam  '  dying.'     To  take  this  simply  and 

;  he  clue  to  all.     Adam  did  die  ;  not  physically,  of  course 

'•>••  w  is  1,0  physical  to  die — he  became  physical  in  dying.    See  now 

i  lit-  beauty  of  Christ's  'dying':   He  died,  even  as  Adam  died,  becoming 

physical  ;  died,  even  as  Adam  died,  by  His  own  self-sacrifice.  But  here 

is   the  proof  of  the  Divinity :  Christ   dying  is   man  ;  Adam  dying  is 

not-man. 

We  see  how  this  misconception  of  Christianity  works  in  another  way. 
Some  of  our  best  men  are  trying  to  bring  back  the  old  [heathen  or  arbi- 
trary] ethics :  not  seeing  Christianity  as  Love,  they  must  go  in  such 
courses.     The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  an  unification.     The 
present  Christian  doctrine  and  the  old  ethics  are  two  halves  ;  the  one 
is  love,  with  selfishness  or  inertia,  the  other  is  action  with  arbitrariness, 
or  without  love  :  love  being  the  law  or  necessity.     Here  are  exactly  the 
two  halves.     The  old   arbitrary  action  is  Being  without  love  or  neces- 
sity or  law :   [it  is  well  to  see  that  the  idea  of  law  is  love  or  self-sacri- 
fice] :  the  present  Christianity  is  Love  (necessity  or  law)  but  inert,  i.  e. 
with  selfishness  as  its  basis  ;  it  is  passion  under  law.     Kow  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  unify  these :  to  have  one  love,  excluding  the  Christian  self- 
ishness, the  heathen  arbitrariness.     The  attempts  to  make  either  of  these 
suffice  alone  is  necessarily  a  failure.     In  ethics  and  in   Science  too 
we  need  to  bring  back  the  old  action  in  the  place  of  our  inertia,  but  as 
one    with    the    law,    or   necessity.      Our    object    must    be,    not    the 
'being  wise  and  strong,'  but  loving.     Still  the  motive  must  be  Being 
and  not  getting,  but  it  must  be  Being  in  not-being,  in  self-sacrifice.  The 
question  must   be,  not  whether  I  am  a  true  and  worthy  man,  still  less 
whether  I  shall  be  happy  hereafter,  but  whether  I  love.     The  power 
and  the  weakness  of  Emerson's  ethics  is  here.     He  speaks  of  Being, 
but  he  does  not  see  that  Being  is  in  self-sacrifice.     Ought  not  this  doc- 
trine, including  at  once  all  that  is  in  the  Christian  and  in  the  unchristian 
ethics,  to  have  power  ? 

It  is  a  good  thing  thus  to  unify  and  make  one  Christianity  and  its  en- 
emies, i,  e.  its  supposed  enemies,  for  they  are  not  truly  so,  they  are 
among  its  best  friends.     God  will  not  condemn  men  for  refusing  a  per- 
version of  His  Gospel.     Thus  we  see  how  these  men  are  redeemed,  and 
how  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  yet 
how  men  Who  have  never  heard  of  Him  are  none  the  less  redeemed. 
We  see  also  how  our  Christianity  with  this  arbitrariness  or  selfishness, 
this   '  not '  in  it,  must  have  been  suppressed,  like  all  other  facts  or 
truths  which  contain    an    arbitrariness.     There    is    no    getting   rid  of 
the  arbitrariness  of  facts  save  by  intellectually  suppressing  them.    The 
moral  process  of  course  precedes  and  produces  the  intellectual.     It  is 
ever  so:  Irom  the  actual  the  'formal'  springs,  and  into  it  returns.     The 
circle  described  by  the  intellect  in  reference  to  the  moral  is  the  same 
for  the  individual  as  for  the  race.     '  The  Law  was  our  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ.' — is  not  that  even  as  the  selfish  doctrine  is  to  teach 
us  love.     The  evil  effects  of  sin  are  to  teach  us  the  evilness  of  selfish- 
ness :  the  lower  to  raise  us  to  the  higher.     So  as  Paul  says,  he  was 
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alive  without  the  law  once — what  does  it  mean  but  the  state  of  action, 
tho'  arbitrary :  then  he  died  under  the  law. 

[Pressense's  Eedemption.'] — Here  is  an  excellent  conception,  in  part,  of 
the  nature  of  the  fall  of  man  as  the  result  of  a  necessary  probation  for 
spiritual  or  moral  Being — an  union  to  God  by  love :  '  Spiritual  beings, 
then,  must  decide  freely  for  God,  or  be  under  pain  of  being  no  longer 
spiritual  beings.'     .     .     '  From  innocence  he  must  pass  to  holiness.  He 
is  bound  to  God  as  the  ivy  wh  entwines  the  oak :  a  bond  of  love  must 
replace  the  bond  of  instinct.'     This  seems  almost  to  embrace  my  con- 
ception ;  it  accords  with  the  view  of  the  state  of  humanity  as  one  of 
disease.    Or  does  all  nutrition  or  life  involve  that  wh  is  disease  for  some 
portion  ?     How  natural  it  is  that  we  slid  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
state  of  humanity  without  considering  it  in  relation  to  the  spiritual 
world,  '  external '  as  we  say.     The  spiritual  humanity  is  a  part  of  an 
organization,  [therefore  necessarily  imperfect]  ;  and  we,  pertinaciously 
choosing  to  regard  man  as   a   whole,   are  of  course  baffled  by  the 
mystery.      That  conception  of  our  relation  to  Satan  is  one  of  the 
profoundest  things  in  philosophy.      It  must  be  so ;  all  that  is  evil, 
uncomformable  to  our  own  Being  in  us,  must  be  from  without.     So  in 
truth  the  objection  to  such  views  in  the  spiritual  are  akin  to  the  old  un- 
philosophical  views  in  respect  to  Science,  wh  placed  man  as  the  exclu- 
sive head  and  object  of  all  things. 

Surely  Quietism,  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love,  was  an  anticipa- 
tion— it  was  the  right,  but  not  rightly  seen.  It  could  not  possibly  co- 
exist with  the  sensational  religion,  and  the  temporal  conceptions  of 
heaven  and  hell.  So  surely  with  regard  to  all  mysticism  ;  in  so  far  as 
it  was  defective  it  must  have  been  anticipation ;  arbitrary,  not-necessary, 
or  involving  that  element  of  imperfection  in  some  form.  It  is  perception 
truly,  but  it  is  without  the  necessity,  and  therefore  it  has  to  be  sup- 
pressed. But  so  also  is  the  'perception'  of  the  external  world  arbitrary, 
necessary  to  be  suppressed,  and  to  be  seen  as  necessary. 

This  must  be  the  way  to  regard  the  wicked  deeds  of  men :  not  to 
speak  of  them  with  so  much  reprobation,  horror,  and  amazement,  but  to 
recognize  [as  the  Bible  does]  that  they  are  merely  the  necessary  fruits 
of  death.     This  alteration  of  view  alone  will  be  a  great  help  towards 
cure  :  to  regard  the  sins  as  the  symptoms  only,  i.  e.  as  the  result,  as 
the  punishment  (even  partly  as  the  means  of  cure),  of  the  true  evil,  the 
actual  malady.     So  we  shd  make  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  man's  death 
familiar,  and  then  the  Christian  religion  is  simple ;  nay,  all  science,  all 
spiritualism,  is  simple  also.     For  once  concede  the  deadness  of  man, 
the  '  not '  relative  to  humanity,  and  all  spiritualism  is  as  simple  as  the 
alphabet. 

'  To  escape  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  thro'  lust.'  The  essence 
and  soul  of  the  Gospel  is  in  that :  this  is  salvation  ;  this  is,  not  being 
damned.  If  the  Bible  helps  men  to  that,  then  it  saves  them,  and  the 
question  is  settled.  Whether  there  be  salvation  in  another  name  or  way, 
is  a  secondary  question. 

We  have  done  one  thing  with  reference  to  the  two  ends  of  the  world,  as 
it  were  :  viz.,  put  into  them  all  the  Divine  and  eternal.      We  have  put 
all  creation  into  the  past,  infinite  ages  ago ;  all  salvation  and  damnation 
into  the  future.     The  present,  we  are  determined,  shall  be  a  blank  ; 
there  shall  be  nothing  Divine  while  we  live.     But  in  truth,  in  what  does 
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the  present  differ  from  all  other,  but  in  respect  to  us  ?     The  actual  or 
eternal  is  as  much  now  as  ever  it  can  have  been  or  can  be.     We  think 
the  biblical  writers  were  speaking  of  things  a  long  way  off,  whereas 
they  spoke  of  the  eternal,  of  wh  it  is  the  property  to  be.     "We  think  it 
far  off  because  we  do  not  see  it ;  but  this  is  not  because  it  is  so,  but  be- 
cause we  are  dead.     So  we  invent  hypotheses  necessarily  :  the  actual  is 
present  in  the  Bible  as  in  Nature,  and  we  use  them  both  in  one  way. 

See  how  wise  our  instincts  are  :  we  dare  not  speak  of  damnation,  we 
are  almost  afraid  to  use  the  word,  or  mention  hell-fire  above  our  breath. 
"While  putting  them  far  off  into   the  future  and  making  them  sensa- 
tional, we  put  the  facts  away  from  us  into  a  remote  and  unimaginable 
distance,  and  of  course  find  them  awful  and  mysterious  :  but  bring  them 
once  into  the  present,  and  then  see  how  they  live  and  burn — how  true 
they  are  to  the  facts.     Of  course  to  be  wicked  is  to  be  damned :  to  love 
darkness  rather  than  light ;  by  what  other  word  so  good  could  it  be 
called  ?     To  be  wicked  is  simply  damnation ;  no  exaggeration  is  possible 
in  the  expression.     And  there  is  no  '  ceasing '  in  it ;  it  is  eternal  damn- 
ation—nothing can  remain  but  that  blessed  destruction  in  hell  fire  wh 
must  consume  all  not-being.    The  words  have  a  meaning,  plain,  precise, 
intelligible,  necessary.     "We  have  utterly  misconceived  the  Bible.     It  is 
a  simple  book  written  by  simple  men,  speaking  of  obvious  present  facts. 
They  said  that  men  who  do  not  believe  on  Christ  and  have  life  from 
Him,  are  damned,  will  be  and  must  be  damned  :  it  is  a  plain  and  most 
unquestionable  fact.     It  needed  no  inspiration  to  tell  us  that,  only  a 
living  man  who  knew  and  could  utter  what  death  was,  asserting  in  em- 
phatic tones  that  men  who  are  wicked  are  and  will  be  damned.     And 
yet,  straightway  we  invent  some  strange  inconceivable  reference  and 
meaning  in  these  words,  and  think  he  must  have  been  inspired  !     Can 
we  not  open  our  eyes,  cannot  our  hearts  feel  ?     Alas,  that  is  just  the 
unhappiness :  we  do  not  see,  we  do  not  feel,  we  are  dead  to  that  which 
truly  is,  wh  is  the  actual. 

It  is  the  one  thing  again  ;  that  which  our  idea  of  the  '  point '  shows. 
Take   away  the  physical,   and  there  is    nothing  to    us.     So    by   this 
not  feeling  of  ours,  we  necessarily  cause  a  hypothesis  to  be — hypotheses 
must  be  where  Being  or  action  is  not.     We  have  introduced  this  hypo- 
thesis of  the  sensational  damnation  and  hell,  and  of  course  are  merely 
bewildered.     It  is  the  law  of  our  learning  :  when  we  have  excluded 
them,  the  actual,  the  simple  fact,  the  eternal,  (wh  is  now)  will  appear 
to  us.     We  have  been  put  wrong  about  all  these  things  by  introducing 
a  'not'  from  ourselves,  so  producing  a  hypothesis,  wh  we  must  exclude 
before  we  can  see  that  wh  is  simple  and  plain  before  us. 

Long  ago  I  saw  that  hypothesis  was  that  which  we  introduced  from 
ourselves,  but  then  I  thought  it  was  a  positive  [as  it  were  arbitrary] 
introduction  of  our  own.  Now  I  see  that  what  we  introduce  is  simply 
a  'not,'  i.  e.  we  are,  relatively  to  the  given  subject,  dead,  we  do  not  see. 
But  this  '  not '  of  ours  necessitates  a  hypothesis ;  it  creates,  as  it  were, 
a  less  resistance,  causes  'passion'  to  be,  from  surrounding  action.  In  fact, 
it  produces  a  nutrition,  what  I  have  called  '  forming  a  theory,'  it  is  as- 
similation ;  this  constitutes  an  organization,  and  the  function  is  just  from 
the  exclusion  of  the  hypothesis,  answering  to  the  vital  force.  The  mechani- 
cal conceptions  apply  here  perfectly,  by  that  simple  idea  of  the  '  not.' 
And  observe :  every  nutrition  is  necessarily  from  the  application  of  a  'not.' 
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Now  our  mental  life  is  from  our  sensations  :  then  what  are  our  senses 
but  applications  of  a  '  not '?  They  must  be  as  it  were  '  nots  '  in  relation 
to  the  spiritual.  Surely  this  is  the  idea  of  them — '  not- being '  applied 
to  Being  (i.  e.  action)  and  so  producing  necessarily  hypothesis.  Even 
as  in  the  physical  they  are  virtually  '  nots '  to  the  '  forces '  wh  act  upon 
them — they  afford  directions  of  less  resistance,  '  relative  nots.'  The 
senses  then  are  the  modes  in  wh  a  'not'  is  applied  by  us  to  the  spiritual. 
So  the  world  is  physical  by  virtue  of  our  'not,'  and  that  is  by  our  spi- 
ritual not-being,  by  Adam's  '  Fall.' 

Now  with  regard  to  belief,  and  instinct  as  its  basis. — What  is  to  be 
considered  such  a  basis  ?  is  it  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  i.  e.  is 
this  one  form  of  it?  [this  is  an  intellectual  view  of  it :   in  relation  to 
the  individual  it  must  be  his  own  moral  nature  and  necessity].     But  as 
general  consent,  wd  it  not  include  inspiration,  and  special  [i.e.  apparently 
special]  revelation  ?  Does  not  the  'apparently  special'  unify  the  dispute 
and  meet  the  entire  argument ;  viz.  it  is  special  to  us,  but  not  to  God  P 
Seeing  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  eternal,  i.  e.  of  the  actual  present, 
just  what  a  living  [holy]  man  must  see  to  be  the  fact,  makes  all  clear 
and  simple.     So  we  get  to  see  inspiration  necessary  by  seeing  it  un- 
necessary.    This  is  the  law  of  the  intellect :  it  sees  a  fact  necessary 
thro'  seeing  it  unnecessary,  wh  is  the  same  as  suppressing  it. 

There  is  great  difficulty  felt  in  respect  to  the  ceasing  of  personality  in 
heaven:  people  are  so  fearful  of  losing  their  'consciousness.'     Surely 
the  clue  is,  that  Being  consists  in  self-sacrifice ;  that  the   truest  exist- 
ence is  in  self-suppression,  in  union,  in  oneness,  as  of  the  creature  with 
God  ?     We  are  speaking  of  the  spiritual  or  moral,  to  wh  time  or  ceasing 
does  not  apply — of  that  Being  wh  is  in  self  sacrifice.     But  in  truth  it 
is  our  spiritual  deadness,  the  'not'  in  us,  which  constitutes  the  difficulty 
here,  as  everywhere.     We  imagine  that  if  the  sensational,  and  above 
all,  the  intellectual,  be  taken  away,  there  is  nothing !  This  is  the  great 
starting  point — our  spiritual  death.     And  the  right  mode  of  thought  is 
to  derive  all  from  this  '  not '  in  relation  to  the  moral ;  even  as  the  ma- 
thematician does  in  relation  to  the  '  point,'  deriving  all  from  the  motion 
(relative  not-being)  of  the  '  point.' 

Here  again  is  the  problem  in  regard  to  the  senses.     The  actual  prob- 
lem with  regard  to  the  physical  world  is  that  of  sensation.    If  we  could 
know  why  we  have  such  sensations,  then  we  should  know  all :  because 
the  physical  is  clearly  hypothesis,  introduced,  as  we  shd  then  see,  or 
may  even  see  now  in  great  measure,  to  account  for  our  sensations.     So 
this  world  as  physical  is  the  hypothesis  we  have  to  exclude,  to  give  us 
the  fact.     What  we  have  to  see  is,  how  our  relation  of  not-being  with 
regard  to  the  spiritual  causes  us  to  have  sensations  ;  then  from  that  we 
can  easily  see  how  the  physical  world  comes  to  be  to  us.  And  think  :  our 
relation  of  not-being  to  the  spiritual  of  course  causes  us  to  have  passions : 
is  not  all  involved  in  this  ?     We  have  passions  necessarily  by  virtue  of 
our  '  not,'  i.  e.  humanity  has  passions  ;  there  is  passion  where  humanity 
shd  be  :  now  is  not  this  passion  necessarily  sensation  ? 

Consider:  since  God,  as  creator,  is  truly  personal,  [and  is  not  that,  in 
a  true  relation  to  Time  ?]  so  is  there  not  His  personal  action  in  the  uni- 
verse :  an  action,  i.e.  that  has  relation  to  Time  ?  e.  g.  creation  in  Time, 
special  action,  &c.  Will  not  views  of  this  sort,  wh  have  been  suppressed 
as  being  arbitrary,  be  brought  back  in  higher  form — were  they  not  truly 
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instincts  ?  and  even  if  held  in  an  impossible  and  contradictory  form, 
not  therefore  to  be  finally  ignored  but  only  put  right  ? 

It  is  this  spiritual  not-  seeing  perverts  our  entire  conception  of  the 
Bible,  makes  us  misread  everything  it  says ;  e.  g.,  when  it  represents 
God  as  doing  things  by  His  own  will,  for  His  own  pleasure  or  glory,  we 
think  at  once  of  arbitrary  will,  or  selfishness ;  of  that  pleasure,  that 
glory,  wh  are  temporal  and  sensational.  If  we  only  perceived  that  the 
Bible  was  speaking  of  the  spiritual,  too  simply  for  the  writers  ever  to 
suspect  that  men  wd  have  supposed  otherwise  and  therefore  not  taking 
precautions  against  being  misunderstood,  [like  Nature:  the  Bible  is  just 
like  Nature] — how  clear  it  wd  all  be.  Spiritual,  moral  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  is  the  secret  of  the  world,  wh  is  only  saying  it  is  Love.  The 
Bible,  in  truth,  is  an  actual  book ;  in  this  is  its  inspiration. 

Respecting  Language,  as  being  primarily  and  essentially  spiritual : — 
what  meaning  is  in  that  passage  of  the  beasts  being  brought  to  Adam 
to  see  what  he  wd  call  them.     This  was  in  the  spiritual  state,  before 
the  Fall.     So  language  is  and  must  be  spiritual ;  it  has  been  degraded, 
rendered  physical  merely,   since.     Poetry  and  actualism  restore  it 
to  its  truly  moral  meaning.     So  language  is  ever  a-head  of  us  :  a  true 
comparison  of  the  words  we  use  takes  us  back  as  it  were  to  the  spiritual 
(unfallen)  state,  and  with  all  the  added  meaning  the  words  have  gained 
by  their  application  to  the  physical  (as  material):  so  our  words  are  true. 
Can  we  see  how  this  can  be  applied  to  the  details,  and  how  far  it  unites 
all  languages  together,  and  accounts  for  those  of  savage  tribes.     Surely 
in  this  conception  of  the  Fall  lies  the  truth  of  Plato's  '  pre-existence,' 
and  faint  and  far-off  memories.     It  is  this  constitutes  us   rational. 
Our    language    is   the    echo    of  the  old  spiritual    tongue   of  Adam ; 
all  its  endless   diversities  of  sound  and  form  are  nothing. — Surely 
Rationality  and  consciousness  are  from  the  conscience  :  here  surely  is  the 
solution  of  that  problem  of  the  union  of  the  rational  or  moral  and  the 
physical. 

This  throws  such  light  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  not-man ;  viz.  that 
there  can  be  no  vacuum,  but  where  there  is  a  '  not '  there  must  be  pas- 
sion, or  hypothesis.    So  these  passions  to  wh  we  yield  are  just  the  proof 
and  consequence  of  our  not-being.     That  is  the  death,  the  not-being  of 
us.     Think  too  how  the  higher  life  is  by  the  controlling  these  passions, 
making  life  or  Being  out  of  them  :  that  must  be,  it  is,  the  redemption 
of  humanity.     But  this  must  have  universal  bearings  ;  it  must  be  one 
with  the  intellectual  and  bodily  *  development.'     The  passion  or  hypo- 
thesis is  not  to  be  excluded,  but  used. 

Love  can  always  be  put  in  the  place  of  selfishness  [as  fact  in  place  of 
hypothesis]  e.  g.  in  respect  to  Christian  ethics.  This  selfishness  is  the 
'not,'  it  is  the  direction  of  less  resistance.  The  degradation  is,  that  it 
may  be  destroyed  ;  is  it  not  necessary  for  every  lower  form  in  order  that  it 
may  be  superseded ;  till  so  degraded  it  could  not  be  ?  [Is  it  so  also 
with  each  lower  race  in  respect  to  the  bodily  development  ?]  The  func- 
tion of  the  intellect  is  thus  to  exclude  the  '  not '  (to  create),  as  in  all 
development,  but  the  'not'  is  necessarily  relative  ;  it  is  the  'not'  of  the 
perfect.  So  we  see  how  the  lower  depends  on,  flows  from,  the  higher. 
Development  is  to  exclude  the  'not'  in  reference  to  the  highest  form,  i.e. 
man,  the  spiritual  Being ;  i.  e.  it  exists  only  in  relation  to  that  highest 
form  :  the  lower  exist  by  the  not-being  of  that,  even  as  the  physical  or 
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passional  by  the  not-being  of  the  spiritual  or  actual.     The  physical,  in 
the  whole  and  in  details,  is  here,  if  we  could  but  grasp  it.  All  the  lower 
is  by  the  not-being  of  the  higher,  and  it  is  from  this  point  we  must 
look.     So  the  creation  is  by  the  '  not '  of  the  creator  ;  i.  e.  it  is  from 
self-sacrifice,  viz.  from  the  spiritual  wh  is  in  this  not-being :  we  see  here 
the  spiritual  inverted.     By  its  suppression,  Being  produces  a  relative 
'  not.'     Now  in  tracing  the  physical  we  begin  from  this  '  not,'  and  trace 
it  up  to  Being ;  i.  e.  this  is  the  spiritual  seen  in  time,  and  as  passion  ; 
yet  still  it  is  the  image  of  self-sacrifice.  The  fact,  viz.  of  the  separation 
and  then  union  of  two  into  one,  is  also  in  the  physical,  but  the  relation 
as  it  were,  is  altered.     We  see  the  higher  from  the  lower;    the  fact 
being  the  lower  from  the  higher.     The  material  'not '  is  excluded  in 
the  perfected  human   race;    the   intellectual  in  a  perfected  thought; 
and  the  actual  'not'  in  a  perfected  humanity — in  Redemption. 

The  '  not '  comes  from  the  Being,  not  the  Being  from  the  '  not' ;  in 
truth  the  two  are  one.  God  exists  as  creator  ;  is  in  His  self-sacrifice, 
certainly ;  yet  to  the  intellect  (which  is  in  time)  God's  Being  is  before 
the  not-being  wh  constitutes  creation.  In  Nature  we  see  creation  read 
backward,  as  it  were.  Being  becoming  'not' — creating  —we  see  as  not- 
being  rising  up  into  Being.  Development  is  creation  inverted.  A.nd  see 
the  sequence  :  we  see  the  'not'  gradually  done  away  with  :  this  is  surely 
the  fact  of  self-sacrifice  passing  as  it  were  from  God  downwards  thro'  all 
creation.  Every  Being  is  in  self-sacrifice  :  these  are  the  successive 
grades  of  it :  each  Being,  less  and  less  than  the  one  above  it,  as  it  were, 
repeats  the  great  act  of  self-sacrifice.  So  the  self-suppression  of  man, 
too,  is  part  of  that  great  chain ;  seen  perhaps  by  some  other  Beings  as 
a  part  of  the  great  development.  How  beautiful  thus  becomes  our  re- 
lation to  the  animal  world.  We  see  (or  might  see)  the  development 
there — the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  '  not ' ;  and  we  see  it  there  because 
it  is  our  own  development ;  with  our  senses,  physically,  we  perceive  no 
life  but  our  own.  The  development  that  we  perceive  is  the  human,  the 
development  of  man.  That  is  simply  man  from  the  not-man ;  or  the 
suppression  of  humanity,  to  take  it  the  other  way.  The  animal  world 
exists  as  the  embryo  of  man.  It  is  not  that  this  differs  from  the  rest, 
but  it  is  that  wh  is  related  to  us :  it  is  subjective,  so  to  speak,  to  hu- 
manity. So  we  se  a  progression,  a  series  rather,  of  Being  becoming  not 
in  development ;  just  that  wh,  on  the  principles  of  Actualism,  we  must 
see  in  Nature.  Grant  that  the  one  fact  of  true  Being  is  self- 
sacrifice — that  the  spiritual  is  Love — and  it  must  be  seen  in  Time  as 
development. 

We  want  here  the  use  of  the  A-chron.* — We  have  a  parallel  in  respect 
to  the  conception  of  God.     God  shall  be  '  all  in  all '  from  the  union  of 
the  creature  with  Him :  this  is,  as  it  were,  development,  Being  from 
not-being.     Yet  in  truth  God  is  all  in  all :  this  absolute  infinitude  of 
the  Divine  is  the  fact  from  wh  all  creation  flows  [by  the  '  not,'  or  self- 
sacrifice].     We  have  here  the  two  conceptions  in  one.     The  exclusion 
of  Time  is  the  '  point '  [this  is  like  the  application  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  in  mathematics.]      It  is  an  unfolding,  a  spreading  out  in  Time 
of  that  wh  is  truly  not  in  Time,  but  one  :  at  once  humanity  is  from  the 
development  of  lower  life,  and  the  lower  life  is  from  suppression  of  hu- 
manity.    The  achron  solves  the  problem :   because  it  is  not  truly  in 

*  (NOTE)    '  Not-time  ';  parallel  to  '  A-tom,'  or  '  not-space.' 
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Time,  the  fact  is  eternal ;  and  so  only  can  we  see  the  truth  of  it,  re- 
garding it  as  not  in  Time.     As  actually  existing  in  Time,  it  involves 
endless  chimeras  and  contradictions,  because  it  is  not  so  in  itself,  but 
only  is  so  to  us  by  virtue  of  our  '  not.'     The  physical  is  in  Time  ;  then 
the  question  is,  What  is  this  physical  ?     Also,  Must  all  that  is  in  Time 
be  physical  ?     Possibly  ;  as  an  unfolding  of  that  wh  is  one.     Must  not 
all  such  unfolding  be  in  Time,  viz.  as  involving  '  not,'  as  consisting  of 
parts  ? — Consider  how  it  is  only  by  the  exclusion  of  '  hypothesis '  that 
the  fact  can  be  revealed  or  known  ;  with  respect,  e.  g.,  to  the  hypothesis 
of  matter ;  and  especially  as  to  the   sensational  or  hypothetical  we 
have  introduced  in  respect  to  the  Bible :  for  the  actual  or  eternal  to  be 
known  these  must  be  excluded.     We  cannot  have  both  the  hypothesis 
and  the  fact. 

It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  how  we  misunderstand  the  Bible, 
and  especially  the  Jewish  history,  by  supposing  it  exceptional  instead 
of  typical.     God  chose  the  Jews,  certainly  ;  but  equally  He  chose  the 
Romans,  and  chooses  us.    There  is  fanaticism,  not  in  thinking  that  God 
does  things,  but  in  not  thinking  that  He  does  all  things  :  to  look  at  parti- 
cular things  as  God's  special  or  exceptional  doing — this  is  fanaticism. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  stands  to  teach  us  how  History  shd  be  written, 
wh  we  by  our  blindness  utterly  pervert  into  preventing   ourselves  from 
seeing.     Do  not  the  expressions  of  Paul  and  others  respecting  God's 
special  relation  to  the  Jews  refer  to  this  obvious  fact  and  to  this  alone  ? 
teaching  us  in  fact  to  recognize  God's  choosing  of  us  all. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  duration,  and  therewith  sensational 
existence  after  death :  indeed  perhaps  man's  instinct,  which  is  a  better 
basis  for  belief  than  intellect,  and  the  Bible  alike  affirm  it.      But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this  future  '  duration '  is  not  what 
the  Bible  speaks  of  as  the  '  eternal,'  nor  can  be.     That  is  :  nor  is  it  the 
'  life  and  death,'  wh  also  are ;  nor  '  heaven,'  in  wh  we  now  are  ;  nor 
'hell,'  wh  destroys ;  nor  'damnation,'  wh  is  in  sinning. 

Sin  is  condemned  by  wicked  deeds,  even  as  all  '  not '  is  by  the  evil  re- 
sults :  the  condemnation  of  the   man  is   clearly  by  his  sin.     See  now 
that  passage,  '  What  the  Law  could  not  do     .     .     condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh.'     How  simple  it  seems,  that  Christ,  by  His  perfectly  holy  life, 
'  condemned '  sin  ;  proved  it  wrong  and  unnatural  to  man.  This  is  what 
the  Law  could  not  do ;  it  could  not  make  a  holy  man  and  so  condemn 
sin,  as  not  belonging  to  mankind.     It  was  weak  in  this  respect ;  and  by 
the  flesh,  i.  e.  by  man's  death,  his  deadness,  it  never  could  make  a  holy 
man.     Or  we  may  take  in  more  meaning  and  say,  '  damned  sin  in  the 
flesh.'     In  the  sense  of  destruction  Christ  damned  sin  ;  i.  e.  killed  it, 
put  a  stop  to  it,  in  the  flesh :  at  once  condemned  it  and  put  it  away. 
[So  this  passage  asserts  Christ's  work  of  redemption.]     It  is  the  same 
as  '  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.'     These  are  different  relations  or 
views  of  the  one  fact  of  redemption :  for  we  must  remember  Christ  re- 
deems all  humanity.  There  is  a  compassionate  love  pervading  the  Bible, 
to  wh  the  kindest  of  us  find  it  difficult  to  do  justice  under  our  perverted 
view.     It  is  Life  looking  with  pity  upon  death,  yet  bound  to  speak  of 
it  as  it  is ;  bound  to  condemn  death  where  life  should  be.     How  com- 
passionate a  doctrine  is  that  which  refers  our  wickedness  to  a  death  in- 
curred thro'  other  Beings  and  not  of  ourselves  as  individuals.     Clearly 
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this  is  the  loving  doctrine,  if  we  had  not  so  misread  it.     And  indeed, 
the  Bible  states  facts,  rather  than  threatens.  'The  wrath  of  God  dbideih.'1 

Surely  it  cannot  be  worse  to  be  damned  in  the  future  than  in  the 
present.  Our  special  fear  of  death  must  be,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to 
a  great  extent,  founded  on  a  misconception,  a  part  of  our  hypothetical 
theology.  As  fcr  « going  to  hell,'  is  it  not  the  best  thing  that  can  be  for 
a  wicked  man  ?  what  can  be  hoped  or  wished  for  the  '  not,'  but  that  it 
shd  be  destroyed  ?  It  is  an  unnatural,  artificial,  unscriptural  state,  we  are 
in  respecting  death.  It  is  unlike  the  instincts  of  man,  alike  savage  and 
civilized,  with  whom  death  seems  but  comparatively  a  little  matter.  In 
connection  with  this,  think  how  little  value  God  attaches  to  the  physical 
human  life,  so  plainly  seen  in  the  course  of  Nature :  surely  we  should 
learn  from  it  that  the  physical,  in  man  also,  is  of  no  true  value. — Think 
how  the  heroism  of  the  heathen  life  did  transfer  itself  to  the  Christian 
confessors.  The  martyrs  were  the  heroes  of  old,  but  of  a  higher  grade 
by  Christianity.] 

Regarding  damnation  as  the  present  fact  of  sin,  we  see  how  it  cannot 
be  an  irremediable  state — it  is  the  very  thing  from  wh  Christ  saves  us. 
Again,  '  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned ' :  what  can  be  simpler 
or  more  intelligible  ?    The  man  who  will  not  accept  God's  love  in  Christ, 
and  love  Him,  will  be  wicked,  will  necessarily  be  condemned  or  damned 
in  sinning :  there  is  no  means  whereby  he  can  be  rescued  from  this  fate 
of  sinning ;  not  having  life  (or  love)  the  works  of  death — damnation — 
must  be  in  him.     Just  the  same  is  that  passage,  '  No  other  Name  .   .  . 
whereby  we  can  be  saved.'    It  is  a  simple  fact :  there  is  no  other  name, 
no  other  power,  whereby  we  can  be  made  living;  saved,  i.  e.,  from  damn- 
ation.    If  we,  being  dead,  and  thus  certain  to  be  damned  [made  wicked 
by  the  influence  of  temptation,  &c.),  are  to  be  made  alive  or  saved,  it 
must  be  by  the  life  thus  given  us  by  God  :  God  making  us  alive  or  living 
by  His  own  life  given  us,  by  His  self-sacrifice  or  love.     For  consider, 
this  is  the  fact,  the  act  of  creation  (the  actual)  the  making  to  love  by 
loving :  it  is  a  moral,  spiritual  fact.     We  are  '  created  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
Creation  is  this  moral  fact.     The  physical  is  not  the  fact ;  that  is  hy- 
pothesis from  the  not-being  of  the  moral.     "We  have  to  see  in  all  this 
that  the  one  sole  absolute  fact  is  Love.     All  the  physical  is  only  rela- 
tive, and  that  which  is  only  relative  must  be  by  a  '  not,'  i.  e.  cannot  be 
truly  existing  in  itself  but  can  only  be  from  a  condition  arising  from  a 
«  not '  of  some  Being.     The  putting  away  action  necessarily  is  the  put- 
ting away  of  Being. 

Does  not  this  show  us  how  all  that  wh  is  physical  or  passional  must 
be    a   result   from   surrounding   action   in   relation   with   a    '  not '  ? 
And  in  respect  to  our  perception  of  the  external  world :  there  is  passion 
in  us  of  wh  we  are  conscious,  [this  is  the  starting  point]  but  there  can 
be  'passion*  in  us  only  from  our  not-being.  It  is  only  from  this  not-being 
of  us  that  there  can  be  passion  or  physical :  give  us  Being,  and  the  pas- 
sion [i.  e.  the  physical]  ceases,  and  all  becomes  moral,  i.  e.  Love. 
There  is  passion  in  us  from  our  not :  from  this  we  infer  hypothesis  or 
the  physical  world,  i.  e.  perceive  it ;  and  the  more  of  this  passion  there 
is  in  us,  viz.  from  observation  and  experience,  the  more  do  we  perceive. 
Now  we  have  to  see  how  this  is  such  as  it  is — how  our  passion  causes 
us  to  perceive  (infer)  just  this  world,  and  the  part  the  intellect  plays  in 
it.     Also  why  this  physical  universe  has  to  us  such  a  necessity,  euch  a 
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reality,  and  why  it  is  so  exact  an  image  of  the  spiritual ;  how  (being  in- 
terpreted) it  is  Love  or  true  Being ;  how  from  passion  or  the  physical 
we  come  to  know  the  actual  or  the  spiritual,  true  or  moral  Being. 

In  the  Bible,  prophecy  does  not  always  mean  foretelling :  prophecy  is 
to  be  for  edification.  Wd  it  not  be  better  to  conceive  it  so  of  the  Jewish 
prophets ;  to  think  less  of  the  miraculous  revealing  of  that  which  is  to 
come  ?     By  God  showing  them  a  thing,  why  shd  'holy'  men  mean  other 
than  that  they  naturally  knew  it  ?     With  regard  to  the   argument  that 
as  the  prophecies  of  Christ's  humiliation  were  physically  fulfilled,  so 
must  others — consider  :  this  very  physicalness  is  the  result  of  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  them  as  actual.     Say  the  prophecy  of  Christ's  death  was 
actual ;  then  is  Christ's  earthly  appearance  the  necessary  fulfilment  of 
it,  and  so  on  :  the  physicalness  flows  out  of  the  actual  death.    So  it  may 
be  that  taking  these  consistently  it  wd  show  the  other  prophecies  to  be 
necessarily  actual,  and  so  wd  exclude  a  physical  fulfilment.     And  thus 
it  is  that  the  prophecies  are  merely  secondarily  adapted  to  the  facts  of 
Christ's  physical  life — mere  analogies,   referring  primarily  to  other 
events,  and  used  because  of  the  universal  identity  of  fact  that  underlies 
all  variety  of  form. 

Think  how  the  instinct  of  man  has  been  (and  is)  for  present  Divine 
action :   Science  only  compels  him  reluctantly  to  abandon  it.     Yet  this 
is  but  to  have  it  better  ;  in  constant  and  holy  form  instead  of  arbitrary 
and  occasional  [miraculous].     Surely  it  is  thus  the  miraculous  is  the 
instinct,  and  this  rises  into  the  moral.     We  must  not  charge  men  with 
banishing  God  from  the  present ;  it  is  not  their  instinct  nor  their  wish 
[i.  e.  of  the  true  actual  men]  ;  they  are  only  forced  to  it  by  our  (nutri- 
tive) Science.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  shew  them  that  this  very 
Science  wh  seems  so  opposed,  is  that  wh  gives  them  the  present  divinity 
wh  they  so  desire,  in  the  truest,  most  complete  and  highest  form  :  in  a 
word,  to  show  the  unification.     I  do  not  seek  to  aid  the  Bible  or  religion 
by  science  or  metaphysics,  or  to  introduce  any  philosophy  into  the  Bible. 
I  seek  to  bring  back  the  Bible  simply  and  plainly,  and  to  set  aside  phi- 
losophical inventions.      Our  sensational  ideas  of  religion,  especially 
perhaps  those  about  hell,  are  emphatically  rationalistic,  or  derived  from 
'  philosophy.'     In  fact,  'reasoning'  has  first  foisted  a  number  of  sensa- 
tional suppositions  on  the  Bible,  and  then  seeks  to  condemn  the  Bible  on 
account  of  them  ;  condemning  the  while  itself,  and  rightly,  and  showing 
the  wonder  of  the  Bible,  wh,  tho'  written  so  long  ago,  is  free  from  them, 
and  anticipates  the  highest  achievements  in  the  present :  how  likely, 
indeed,  that  it  goes  far  beyond  them.     We  cannot,  of  course,  see  in  the 
Bible  more  than  we  are  prepared  or  capable  of  seeing. 

All  that  involves  our  thinking  that  the  '  not '  is  the  fact  is  our  in- 
vention. Thus  we  have  a  theology  of  the  '  not,'  going  far  to  neutralize 
the  good,  or  at  least  the  power,  of  that  wh  we  do  truly  see  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  for  us  and  salvation  by  faith  in  Him.  We  go  back  to  simpli- 
city ;  this  is  ever  interpretation ;  but  we  go  back  to  the  first  in  better 
and  higher  form.  So  do  we  not  now  go  back  to  the  first  simple  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  but  in  higher  form  ;  having  learnt  from  our  hy- 
potheses the  necessity — that  the  meaning  must  be  such.  If  it  had  been 
fully  comprehended  at  first  it  could  not  have  been  thus  suppressed.  At 
first  its  doctrine  must  have  seemed  arbitrary ;  we  have  tried  and  found 
it  so.— Will  not  this  do  for  a  general  idea  of  nutrition,  and  especially 
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of  themental,  or  hypothesis  ;  of  the  intellectual  life  as  a  whole  :  trying 
the  not-spiritual,  and  finding  it  will  not  do  we  go  back  to  the  spiritual, 
knowing  it  to  he  necessary  and  seeing  it,  so,  more  fully  and  more  truly. 
So  our  hypothetical  theology  and  our  entire  mental  life,  are  parallel. 
We  try  to  make  the  not-spiritual  suffice,  and  find  that  it  will  not ;  then 
we  know  the  spiritual  truly.  So  of  all  suppressions  and  interpretations. 
This  '  trying '  represents  the  hypothesis  ;  hut  it  does  not  include  the 
suppression  from  wh  the  hypothesis  arises. 

Eternal  life  is  to  know  (cog-nosco,  to  he  one  with  ?)  God. 

In  Greek  there  is  no  word  meaning  strictly  'everlasting.'     Is  it  not 
because  those  old  people  had  no  such  idea  as  that  of  an  '  everlasting 
time'  or  duration ;  they  had  not  invented  that  chimera.     The  difficulty 
about  '  election,'  and  so  on — does  it  not  arise  from  regarding  as  in  time 
that  wh  is  eternal.     [God's  act  it  is  that  we  see  as  natural  cause  and 
effect.]     The  one  key  is  to  recognize  that  this  is  truly  an  eternal  fact 
which  we  see  as  the  physical  (and  mental)  universe. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  criminality,  the  sin,  the  wickedness,  upon 
wh  the  Bible  lays  such  stress,  is  that  orignal  sin,  the  death,  not  the  par- 
ticular evil  acts  ?  These  are  not  the  sin  of  the  world.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  for  exhortation,  for  warning,  for  proof  of  the  corruption.  We 
see  this  in  reference  not  only  to  the  force  of  circumstances  in  degrading 
so  many,  but  in  reference  to  disease,  which,  latent,  may  be  so  often  the 
cause  of  seeming  wickedness.  It  is  the  death  that  makes  us  passional 
instead  of  actual — that  is  the  evil :  the  differences  of  this  passional 
state  are  of  minor  consequence. 

The  typical  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  are  placed  at  once  in  a 
new  and  satisfactory  light  by  recognizing  that  the  death  from  sin  is  not 
future  but  actual  [i.  e.  eternal,  and  therefore  necessarily  present.]  It  is 
life  for  life :  the  sinner  being  dead  can  only  be  made  alive  by  a  life 
given  to  him,  and  therefore  given  up  for  him.     This  the  Levitical  sac- 
rifices beautifully  typified  ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  to  which  they  related 
was  physical,  and  in  Time,  there  was  necessarily  an  element  of  Time 
existing  in  relation  to  them  wh  there  is  not  in  relation  to  the  eternal  or 
spiritual  in  the  Christian  dispensation.     The  idea  is  not  that  our  life  is 
forfeit  and  that  we  give  another  in  order  to  save  it  [the  self-seeking 
idea]  ;  but  that  we  receive  a  life  given  us  by  another.     The  attitude  of 
sacrifice  is  that  of  receiving,  not  of  giving.     It  is  not  that  the  Jewish 
worshipper  did  truly  receive  life  by  his-  sacrifice  ;  of  course  that  was 
only  a  type  :  they  '  could  not  take  away  sin,'  could  not  give  life,  and 
that  element  of  time  obscured  the  conception,  probably  necessarily ;  but 
this  belongs  to  the  imperfection  of  the  physical  as  a  type.     The  true 
conception  was  that  of  receiving  life  by  the  gift  and  sacrifice  of  another's 
life — '  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  of  sin.'     I  seem  now 
clearly  to  see  how  that  idea  of  the  forensic  relation  between  God  and 
the  sinner  is  a  '  hypothesis,'  an  importation  from  ourselves  and  from 
that  wh  is  in  time  ;  not  therefore  useless,  but  nutritive,  and  to  he  ex- 
cluded in  the  interpretation.     The  sacrifice  was  truly  not  to  avert  death 
but  to  recover  life  :   its  relation  to  the  future  or  temporal  instead  of  to 
the  eternal  or  moral  is  that  wh  constitutes  it  only  a  type.     So  we  see 
the  difference  of  language  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  : 
how  the  latter   ever  asserts  the   present   accomplishment,    excluding 
emphatically  that  future  reference  wh  was  in  the  types.     The  sacrifice 
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proves,  not  the  desert,  but  the  fact,  of  death :  the  type  puts  that  wh  is 
truly  one  or  moral  [eternal]  into  that  wh  is  temporal  or  successive.  '  If 
one  died  for  all,  then  all  were  dead.' 

says,     '  Obedience    to    the  law  of  self-sacrifice  is   eternal 

life.'     Thus   is   all   truth   said   before   it   is    seen:    the  instinct  will 
express  itself  in  spite  of  the  hypotheses  that  crush  and  overrule  it. 
This  is  how  discoveries  are  anticipated,  they  are  said  but  not  seen ;  the 
instinct  expresses  itself  in  spite  of  the  intellectual  '  theory,'   causing 
inconsistency   of   expression.     Men's    hearts    are    better    than    their 
thinkings. 

This  sensational  religion  of  ours  is  the  same  with,  and  in  part  perhaps 
depends  upon,  the  confusion  we  have  made  between  the  mind  and  the 
spirit,  the  intellectual  and  the  actual.     The  mind  can  be  no  more  eter- 
nal than  the  body ;  they  are  indeed  one  and  inseparable.     The  mind  is 
passional,  must  be  under  cause  and  effect,  i.  e.  in  Time  :  the  eternal  is 
moral,  by  the  very  definition.  We  think  we  shall  be  intellectual  Beings 
hereafter — how  can  we  think  without  a  brain,  any  more  than  see  with- 
out an  eye  ?     This  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  mind  is'|Platonic, 
not  scriptural.     We  say,  '  Then  if  our  bodily  as  well  as  intellectual  ex- 
istence ceases,  what  remains  ?'     There  remains  the  moral,  Love,  the 
man.     Alas,  this  seems  nothing  to  us.     Herein  is  our  death,  that  when 
the  sensational  is  taken  away  nothing  remains.     But  what  the  Bible 
seeks  to  do  is  to  reveal  to  us  the  spiritual,  and  to  give  us  life  that  we 
may  see  and  feel  it.     And  this  is  what  it  truly  does,  in  spite  of  our 
perverted  reading  of  it ;  it  does  make  men  disregard  the  sensational, 
and  make  their  life  the  moral ;  it  makes  them  love.     True  Christians 
are    the    men    who    least   care    for   the   happiness   of   heaven — they 
love. 

And  what  if  these  doctrines  shd  remove  some  restraint  from  evil  men 
— if  they  shd  less  fear  to  sin  ?  that  may  be  the  very  thing  the  world 
wants  for  its  salvation.     How  often  we  find  that  a  course  of  daring  sin 
has  led  to  a  conversion  that  wd  probably  not  otherwise  have  been.     It 
is  not  being  moral  from  a  sense  of  fear  that  takes  men  to  heaven  or  puts 
them  in  the  way :  morality  may  perhaps  be  the  greatest  of  all  present 
obstacles  to  the  true  power  of  the  Gospel ;  men  do  not  feel  that  they 
need  the  deliverance  it  offers,  viz.  deliverance  from  selfishness,  from 
death.      If  they    could   once   be   made   to   feel   that  its  salvation 
vation  is  a  salvation  from  selfishness,  would  it  not  be  a  new  revelation, 
a  new  gospel  to  them  ? 

Christ  redeems  us  from  punishment,  most  assuredly ;  but  it  is  from  a 
present,  viz.  an  eternal,  punishment ;  from  a  present  death,  the  death 
of  selfishness  and  sin.     We  look  at  the  facts  so  wrongly.     This  moral 
work  is  the  true  actual  work ;  this  is  the  eternal  life,  the  being  born 
again,  all  else  is  not ;  nothing  can  be  added  to  this  wh  is  spiritual.     It 
is  true  this  seems  nothing  to  men — that  this  doctrine  appears  tc  take 
all  the  reality,  all  the  substamce  out  of  the  Gospel :  and  in  truth  this  is 
what  it  does  ;  it  takes  away  all  the  inertia  wh  we  have  introduced  from 
ourselves,  and  makes  the  Gospel  merely  a  moral,  spiritual  thing,  which 
to  us  is  to  destroy  it !     And  men  can  never  be  taught  this  save  by  the 
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Gospel,  wh  shows  them  the  true  actual  Being,  Life,  in  self-sacrifice  in 
Christ.     This  is  what  the  New  Testament  has  to  teach  us  ;  that  mere 
self-sacrifice,  mere  love  (apart  from  all  other  things)  is  truly  the  thing, 
enough.     So  we  see  yet  again  Christ's  self-sacrifice.     It  is  a  revelation 
of  that  which  is  the  actual  and  universal,  not  a  particular  exceptional 
thing  done  for  us  ;  a  making  manifest,  even  to  our  blinded  eyes  and 
death-struck  hearts,  wh  cannot  otherwise  see  or  feel— the  fact  of  the 
universe.     That  this  actual  wh  is  everything  is  in  fact  Love,  though  we 
see  it  as  passion  because  we  do  not  love — this  is  the  revelation,  this  the 
salvation  from  that  death  wh  is  at  once  sin  and  its  punishment.     Hov 
clear  it  is  that  the  New  Testament,  introducing  the  moral  or  eternal  in 
place  of  the  sensational  wh  was  under  Judaism,  necessarily  excludes 
that  element  of  succession  or  futurity  which  characterized  it. 

[Seen  as  the  eternal  fact,  the  fall  and  ruin,  the  not-being  of  man,  has 
no  harm  in  it,  is  no  loss ;  the  not-being  is  involved  in  and  constitutes 
the  Being,  only  so  is  humanity  moral  or  holy.     It  is  as  seen  in  Time 
that  the  evil  is,  the  death  to  us.] 

It  is  strange  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  moral  [spiritual]  apart  from  the  intellectual ;  especially  when  we 
see  how  subordinate  the  intellectual  is  (a  mere  link  between  the  sensa- 
tional and  the  moral) ;  and  that  we  shd  suppose  the  mental  separated 
from  the  bodily  and  existing  apart  hereafter— the  mental  wh  is  so  clearly 
physical  and  emphatically  in  Time. — How  can  the  moral  be  apart  from 
the  intellectual  ?     Surely  even  this  may  be  seen,  even  as  we  now  see 
its   independence  and  superiority,  and  how  the  intellectual  flows  from 
the  moral  by  the  not.     It  is  strange  how  we  put  the  intellectual  as  the 
basis  of  the  future  Being,  but  surely  it  goes  with  that  misconception  re- 
specting the  intellect  wh  puts  it  as  the  regulator  of  belief.     How  can 
the  intellect  exist  apart  from  the  body,  when  it  is  every  way  so  clearly 
dependent  upon  it  ?  "We  know  the  '  body,'  as  material,  is  from  the  men- 
tal, but  the  necessity  of  the  body  for  the  mind  remains  none  the  less  ; 
i.  e.  of  the  sensational.     Surely  at  first  the  future  life  must  have  been 
supposed  to  be  bodily,  as  now  mental. 

Seeing  that  belief  is  not  of  the  intellect  but  of  the  man,  i.  e.  is  spi- 
ritual, we  see  how  appropriate  it  is  to  the  reception  of  Christ.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  God's  self-sacrifice. 

Just  in  proportion  as  we  can  get  to  see  that  'mere'  moral  Being  is  the 
true  Being,  is  all,  so  are  we  born  again,  so  have  we  a  new  or  spiritual 
life ;  and  this  is  what  Christianity  truly  does,  tho'  our  way  of  speaking 
is  so  much  below  it.     A  Christian  loves  God  without  respect  to  happi- 
ness, would  love  Him  equally  if  there  were  no  happiness.     He  has 
eternal  life  ;  a  life  of  wh  there  is  none  in  some  men.     He  loves,  and 
therein  lives:  it  is  to  teach  us  to  see  that  loving  alone   is  living. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  to  hope  for  in  that  wh  is  to  us  future,  in  that  wh 
is  after  death — then  we  are  free  from  the  passional.     It  is  curious  that 
we  shd  think  it  so  degrading  to  expect  bodily  pleasure  in  heaven,  and 
yet  think  it  devout  to  expect  pleasure  from  studying  astronomy,  &c., 
there ;  and  especially  when  we  remember  how  little  the  mere  increase 
of  intellectual  power  does  to  increase  our  pleasure ;  the  pleasure  is  only 
in  the  exertion :  not  to  say  that  the  intellect  ends  in  the  moral.     There 
may  be  conscious  happiness  in  heaven,  but  that  is  not  what  is  referred 
to  by  the  Bible  nor  shd  be  thought  of  by  us :  the  moral  shd  be  enough. 
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The  joy  of  heaven  is  the  joy  of  love.  The  key  to  it  is  in  Christ,  who 
'  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  '  endured  all ;  and  the  'joy  that  is 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God.'     Christ's  was  the  joy  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  loving,  of  saving,  of  giving  up  His  life   for  another's.     But 
this  is  no  joy  save  to  those  who  love.     Heaven  is  not  a  happiness  save 
as  we  love ;  only  to  those  who  have  eternal  life  can  there  be  happiness 
We    cannot    attain    love    by    seeking    for    joy,    so    men    are   not 
to  be  converted  by  holding  out  to  them  the  joy  of  heaven:  that  cannot 
make    them    love,    any    more    than    the    fear    of  hell.     "We    can   only 
love  for  love's  own  sake,  in  sacrificing  self.     Here  is  the  eternal,  the 
absolute,  that  wh  is  dependent  on  nothing  else — it  is  eternal  life.    This 
is  a  mystery  so  long  as  we  apply  our  temporal,  physical  conceptions  to 
it.     Love  is  the  actual,  it  is  Being  :  in  loving,  man  is.     It  is  true  that 
much  of  this  is  said  [truth  always  is]  :  it  is  said  that  heaven  wd  be  no 
heaven  to  a  wicked  man.     But  then,  to  be  consistent,  what  of  those  in- 
tellectual pleasures,  and  of  the  rest,  and  no  more  sorrow  and  sighing — 
are  not  these  an  attraction  to  the  unholy  ?     It  is  here  we  are  wrong,  in 
not  seeing  that  the  joy  of  love  is  all,  and  that  it  is  enough. 

The  joy  of  God  cannot  be  intellectual.     Moral  Being,  loving,  lays  a 
perfect  basis  for  joy :  loving  is  being  happy,  but  only  to  those  who  do 
love,  absolutely  and  for  itself;  it  is  no  inducement  save  to  the  loving. 
~No  one  can  see  that  loving  is  being  happy  until  he  loves :  love  must  be 
sought  as  love,  as  self-sacrifice,  or  not  at  all.     Being  redeemed  is  being 
made  so  alive,  so  loving,  that  our  happiness  is  in  love  or  self-sacrifice 
because  we  love  ;  but  therefore  it  cannot  be  achieved  by  holding  out 
happiness.     This  is  the  life  Christ  gives  :  by  loving  us  to  make  us  know 
that  loving  is  infinite,  perfect  joy,  that  it  is  Being.     It  is  not  held  out 
to  us  as  joy,  but  as  love,  absolute  and  for  itself.     And  this  is  what 
Christians  shd  learn  to  say  and  feel,  that  the  joy  of  religion  now  and 
hereafter  is  the  joy  of  loving  :  what  but  our  death  does  it  shew  that  that 
does  not  content  us  ?     Intellectual,  sensational  joys  cannot  make  men 
love;  they  are  selfish,  they  are  from  the  'not,'     If  Christians  wd  but 
awake,  and  learn  themselves  and  tell  to  others,  that  the  infinite  joy  is 
the  joy  of  loving  and  that  alone,  what  a  new  Gospel  would  rouse  men's 
hearts !  a  present  heaven  because  a  present  love.     How  necessary  a 
source  of  all  sorts  of  deceptions  and  perversions  in  religion  is  this  doc- 
trine of  a  heaven  that  has  other  joys  than  love,  especially  when  these 
joys  are  made  the  principal  and  love  subordinate:  love,  or  rather  holi- 
ness, (meaning  thereby  moral  habits)  being  made  rather  a  condition  for 
the  joy  than  the  fact  of  that  joy  itself.     What  wonder  then,  that  all  the 
joy,  the  bloom,  yea  even  the  fruit  of  our  religion  is  withered  away  when 
this  canker  has  been  at  the  root. 

remaks,  how  a  mean  man  will  not  fall  in  love  because  he  knows 

he  shall  have  to  sacrifice  himself,  so  he  loses  his  life,  in  a  most  true  and 
almost  actual  sense.     This  is  just  like  those  who  will  not  love  God  for 
fear  of  the  self-sacrifice  it  will  involve — they  will  not  have  life.    Little 
do  they  know  the  utter  loss  they  suffer,  little  think  of  the  delight  that 
will  swallow  up  all  trouble,  and  make  those  sacrifices  the  very  things 
they  most  wish  and  rejoice  to  do.     Yet  must  we  love  alike  God  and 
man  for  love  and  not  for  delight,  or  the  delight  cannot  be.     Love  must 
be  of  and  by  itself,  and  not  for  results.     In  truth,  love  is  the  only  thing 
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in  which  man  has  no  respect  to  consequences,  no  regard  to  Time :  even 
physically  it  is  the  '  absolute  '  thing. 

There  can  be  no  intellectual  delight  in  heaven  because  there  is  no  hy- 
pothesis, no  physical,  nothing  to  '  know  '  in  that  way.  There  we  per- 
ceive all  as  the  actual — the  moral  Being  all  in  all.  The  conception  of 
the  existence  of  the  mind  after  death  is  due  to  the  old  a  priori  philo- 
sophy, and  is  surely  a  chimera  ;  though  Plato's  argument  is  derived 
from  the  rule  wh  the  soul  exerts  over  the  body,  and  is  in  truth  a  moral 
argument  for  the  existence  of  the  man,  not  of  the  mind.  The  distinction 
between  the  mind  and  consciousness  applies  here.  Doubtless  the  con- 
scious Being  is,  but  there  is  no  thought  for  it  to  '  perceive,'  any  more 
than  any  sensation.  Of  course  there  must  be  consciousness  if  there  be 
holiness  or  love. 

"We  must  seek  to  realize  as  the  very  fact  that  which  all  say,  viz.  that 
the  moral  is  the  true  Being ;  that  these  mere  moral  changes  in  us,  these 
things  wh  seem  to  us  mere  incidents  and  accidents  of  our  physical  state, 
are  the  very  facts  of  our  Being ;  that  such  facts  are  the  only  true  acutal 
facts  of  the  universe :  that  in  being  made  to  love  we  are  created  anew ; 
that  the  giving  life  is  the  making  holy  ;  that  such  a  moral  state  is  more 
than  the  material  universe :  it  is  a  fact,  one  with  the  fact  of  the  uni- 
verse itself,  while  the  material  [or  mental]  is  mere  form  and  seeming 
only.  E.  g.,  that  the  moral  change  in  Adam  was  his  death,  that  nothing 
else  can  be  rightly  called  death ;  that  we  in  not  loving  are  dead,  and 
that  to  make  us  love  is  to  give  us  eternal  life — that  these  are  the  facts, 
and  that  all  else  is  a  negation  regarded  as  a  fact.  '  As  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'  Does  not  this  passage  ex- 
press the  death  of  all  humanity  in  Adam,  and  the  absolute  redemption 
of  humanity  by  Christ.  In  Adam  all  are  dead  ;  from  Christ  all  receive 
new  life.  Surely  this  can  have  no  reference  to  physical  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

Is  not  here  a  clue  to  miracles  ?  The  question  is,  "Was  the  knowledge 
of  the  scriptural  writers  superhuman  ?  and  the  answer  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  the  term.  It  surely  was  superhuman,  in  such  sense  as  wd 
be  equivalent  to  a  suspension  or  alteration  of  the  physical  laws ;  but 
then,  wd  it  not  much  better  be  called  the  true  '  human'  power  ?  Do  we 
not  in  the  Bible  see  just  such  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  i.  e. 
of  the  laws  of  thought :  the  function  without  the  nutrition,  the  inter- 
pretation without  the  theory?  Those  men  stated  the  truth,  wh  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  intellect  they  could  not  have  known.  This  surely 
must  be  the  type  of  all  miracles.  To  us,  they  are  the  effect  without 
the  cause  :  the  turning  water  into  wine,  raising  the  dead — all  are  effect 
without  physical  cause.  For  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  mostly  un- 
instructed  men.  who  had  not  thought  deeply,  and  had  no  basis  in  men- 
tal nutrition  for  an  interpretation  so  wonderfully  in  advance.  Even  now 
indeed  we  cannot  properly  sec  the  truths  they  said  ;  we  can  only  inter- 
pret Nature  by  their  aid.  Clearly  there  is  a  miracle  here,  in  this  true 
sense  :  and  here  by  study  may  we  not  discover  what  miracle  is  ? 

Do  we  not  see  the  basis  on  which  men's  strenuous  clinging  to  special 
Divine  action  rests  ;  that  for  the  sake  of  which  they  give  up  and  ignore 
all  God's  action  in  Nature  ?     Is  it  not  that  they  may  have  an  assurance, 
as,  e.  g.,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  which  supersedes  that  slow, 
doubtful  process  of  the  mental  life  ?     If  God  only  acts   as  we  see  in 
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Nature,  then  there  is  no  assurance.     Men  want   God's   direct  action  ; 
His  action  without  man's  '  not '  in  it.     So  the  truly  pious  heart  looks 
with  distrust  and  pity,  to  say  the  least,  on  the  man  who  wishes  to  re- 
duce all  God's  action  to  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature  ;  this  is  to  see 
God's  action  only  through  the  medium  of  human  inertia  and  death,  and 
it  cannot  satisfy  the  heart.     Here  is  the  Tightness  of  this ;  we  must 
have  the  superhuman,  i.  e.  the  exclusion  of  the  inertia  that  is  from  man, 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  or  we  have  not  the  Divine.     But  observe 
the  error:  this  desire  for  the  superhuman  as  Divine  is  connected  with 
the  false  conception  that  the  course  of  Nature  is  not  equally  God's  direct 
action,  but  that  there  intervene  some  true  and  efficient  physical  causes. 
What  we  shd  know  is,  that  the  difference  between  the  course  of  Nature 
and  the  supernatural  has  no  relation  to  God,  but  only  to  us  ;  that  it  is 
our  inertia  wh  is  in  Nature,  and  ours  only.     The  truly  miraculous  is 
our  seeing  the  fact  more  nearly  as  it  truly  is,  with  less  'not '  in  it :  this 
is  the  guide  to  the  right  conception.     And  one  partly  sees  how  the  idea 
of  God's  direct  action  in  miracles  goes  with  [produces  ?]  the  disbelief 
of  His  action  in  Nature  ;  or  rather,  did  not  the  unbelief  in  miracles 
arise  necessarily  with  the  growth  of  Science,  excluding  God's  act  from 
the  course  of  Nature  ? 

To  be,  is  to  be  Divine.     There  can  be  nothing  more  than  God.     Cre- 
ation is  not  an  adding  to  Him,  but  rather  [as  we  conceive  it,  introducing 
Time  into  that  wh  is  eternal]  it  is  a  making  less,  a  taking  from ;  viz. 
God's  self-suppression  or  self-sacrifice.     Is  not  here  again  the  clue  to 
miracle  ?  the   true   human    action,  is   of  course   Divine ;   it  is  super- 
physical,  i.  e.  super-material  and  mental.     It  is  divine  because  it  is  hu- 
man, because  it  is. 

• says,  '  God's  Being  has  its  source  in  itself,'  i.  e.  it  is  moral 

Being  of  wh  this  the  character.     This  is  one  with  '  Being  by  His  own 
act ' :  moral  Being  is  Love,  that  wh  has  its  source  in  itself.  God  cannot 
therefore  have  any  physical  (inert)  Being,  for  the  physical  cannot  have 
its  source  in  itself.     Again,  how  simple  it  is  that  the  eternal  is  and 
must  be  that  wh  has  its  source  in  itself ;  it  is  the  absolute,  the  moral. 
All  the  physical  is  from  the  moral  by  the  '  not ';  it  is  by  not-being  that 
the  physical  arises,  wholly.     And  since  there  is  no  '  not '  in  God  ['  in 
Him  is  no  darkness  at  all '),  He  is  wholly  moral.      This  is  our  death, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  us  ta  see  that  a  '  Being'  wholly  moral  is  any 
Being  at  all.     Think  too  how  Comte  represents  that  man's  moral  action 
merely  subserves  the  existence  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  i.  e.  society ; 
one  thus  with  all  other  natural  facts.     We  may  turn  this  round,  and 
see  here  a  proof  and  illustration  of  how  that  wh  we  call  natural  phy- 
sical [existence  or]  action  is  in  truth  and  '  actually '  moral  action.  The 
physical  is  equally  moral  action  with  our  own,  but  not  ours ;  the  differ- 
ence is  in  our  relation,  not  in  the  fact.     The  only  fact,  actual  or  abso- 
lute, is  moral,  viz.  Love. 

In  our  idea  of  the  necessity  of  believing  doctrines,  we  are  surely 
putting  the  means  in  the  place  of  the  end ;  as  if  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  were  some  passive  gift  bestowed  upon  us,  arbitrarily  as  it  were,  by 
God,  if  we  believe :  as  if  it  were  anything  else  but  being  made  to  love, 
i.  e.  having  eternal  life.  This  is  the  true  belief,  this  is  saving  faith,  the 
being  made  to  love :  and  of  how  many  intellectual  forms  may  not  this 
be  ! 
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How  the  perception  of  the  death  of  humanity,  the  inertia  or  'not'  in 
relation  to  the  spiritual,  puts  into  its  true  light  and  position  the  effort 
of  philosophy  to  trace  the  moral  history  of  man.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine deceives ;  it  is  assumed  it  is  man's  true  Being  we  are  dealing 
with  in  respect  to  the  spiritual,  and  it  is  his  not-being.  Turn  the  ques- 
tion round  and  all  becomes  clear.     The  relation  of  the  spiritual  and 
physical  can  only  be  grasped  when  we  perceive  that  from  inertia,  or  not- 
being  of  the  spiritual,  comes  the  physical.    The  history  of  man  is  that 
of  a  physical  where  the  actual  shd  have  been ;  not  that  of  a  spiritual 
life  or  development,  but  of  a  spiritual  death  made  alive  by  Christ.  The 
proof  is  in  the  facts  of  history  :  philosophy,  rationalism,  dialectics,  are 
the  friends  of  the  Cross,  reading  to  us  a  history  of  dead  humanity,  de- 
riving life  from  the  Crucified. 

Men  have  made  religion  sensational  in  order  to  give  it  greater  power 
over  men ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  fails.     Future  joys  cannot  com- 
pete with  present  enjoyments,  and  were  never  meant  to  do  so  :  the  pre- 
sent is  the  thing  for  us — does  it  not  stand  for  the  eternal  ?     Religion  is 
eminently  an  affair  of  the  present :  it  is  present  holiness  and  salvation, 
and  no  misrepresentation  can  be  greater  than  that  wh  represents  it  as 
prudential  in  that  sense   of  subordinating  present  to  future.  It  is  love ; 
the  most  present,  least  prudential  of  all  things.     Men  insist  upon  how 
much  God  will  do  for  us  for  the  sake  of  His  own  glory ;  but  they  seldom 
speak  of  God  doing  this  because  He  loves  us.     What  will  not  man  do 
for  love  ;  for  what  else  will  he  do  so  much  ?     Did  man  ever  so  much 
for  his  own  glory  as  for  love  ?     Let  us  think  what  God  will  do  for  him 
that  he  loves.  Let  us  bring  our  hearts  to  it,  wonderful,  passing  credence 
as  it  may  seem.     God  loves  us  :  from  this  all  follows.     This  is  how 
Christianity  had  at  first  such  a  power  upon  the  heathen  world.     The 
idea  of  love  was  never  in  heathenism  connected  with  the  idea  of  God, 
and  so  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  world.     And  surely  the  mass 
of  people  now  have  as  little  thought  of  God's  loving  them  as  they  had 
then.     Wd  not  the  doctrine  if  preached  now  have  almost  as  great  an 
effect  ? 

Of  course  it  is  the  fact  that  God's  glory  is  His  love.    Being  love,  His 
glory  is  the  glory  of  love.     Everything  comes  round  to  our  moral  dead- 
ness.     A  God  who  is  only  moral  is  no  God  to  us :  we  must  have  a  God 
in  some  way  physical  or  intellectual,  tho'  not  now  bodily.     There  must 
be  some  substratum,  as  it  were ;  some  Being  in  wh  the  moral  may  inhere 
as  a  property.     '  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  in  Him.'  Is 
not  the  '  glorifying '  here  the  self-sacrifice  ?     If  it  be  said,  God  gave 
His  Son  for  His  own  glory  it  might  be  hard  to  understand ;  but  when 
we  read  '  God  so  loved  the  world,'  then  we  know  that  it  is  His  love — 
this  is  its  being  for  His  glory. 

Here  is  another  view  of  the  value  and  use  of  the  death  of  Christ,  viz. 
its  moral  bearing.     Man  is  damned  in  sinning ;  but  he,  being  dead,  cares 
not  about  that  damnation.     Now  comes  in  God's  self-sacrifice,  sweetly 
persuading  him,  raising  him  from  the  dead.     God  says,  '  Behold  what 
you  might  be ;  loving,  even  as  I  am — this  is  what  you  lose.     Are  you 
content  to  be  damned  and  lose  such  a  life  as  this :  is  it  nothing  not  to 
love  ?  '     So  God  saves  him  from  hell  by  creating  him  anew. 

Sexual  love  is  the  great  fact  of  Nature  and  of  God.     "We  see  it  in  the 
relation  of  Eve  to  Adam :  taken  out  of  him,  as  creature  from  creator, 
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flesh  of  his  flesh ;  as  it  were  by  Adam's  self-sacrifice.     Therefore  he 
cleaves  to  her,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  it  in  all  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  race.     So  God  loves  the  creature.     Here  is  the  key  to  the  Bible, 
that  we  are  Christ's  Bride  whom  He  so  woes.     The  love  of  man  to  wo- 
man is  the  image  of  this — is  because  it  is.     All  polar  attraction  is  so : 
gravitation  too ;  and  this  is  wedded  union,  the  union  of  creature  and 
creator.     Creation  is  the  production  of  the  'not'  wh  is  then  destroyed 
in  union :  here  is  the  fact  of  wh  all  Nature  is  a  re-presentation.     This 
destruction  of  the  not-being  of  the  creature  is  image  of,  is  part  of,  the 
destruction  of  the  creature  in  union  to  God.     So  far  as  we  are,  we  are 
divine  now.     God  works  in  us,  i.  e.  is  in  us.     The  Holy  Ghost  dwells 
in  us  ;  our  bodies  are  His  temples,     Christ  lives  in  us.     Here  is  the 
simple  and  necessary  meaning  of  the  wonderful  passages. 

Long  ago  I  saw  that  we  must  conceive  of  a  great  divergent  action  as 
first ;  a  great  separation,  of  which  the  tendency  to  '  return '  (or  approx- 
imative) is  the  result  and  continuance.  So  also  the  great  moral  fact  is 
Love,  and  it  is  just  such  a  result  of  a  separation  of  that  wh  is  one,  i.  e. 
of  creation.  This  first  divergent,  separating  action,  is  Creation.  See 
how  beautifully  that  act  is  exhibited,  accounted  for  as  it  were :  it  is  in 
the  fact  of  love.  God's  self-suppression  must  be  even  as  God  is :  and 
it  is  one  with  that  very  love  which  as  it  were  exists  therefrom. 

Is  not  all  included  in  that  doctrine  of  love,  of  creation  as  God's  self- 
sacrifice  :  that  is,  that  the  creature  is  one  with  the  creator  ?     Only  so 
do  we  know  God,  because  we  are  God.     "When  God  wd  show  us  Him- 
self, He  shews  us — what  but  ourself,  man  ?  We  recognize  God  in  Christ, 
because  we  recognize  humanity.     God  does  in  Christ  what  we  would  do, 
what  alone  wd  constitute  us  men.     The  revelation  of  God  must  be  as 
God  and  man.    He  cannot  be  God  if  he  be  not  man ;  nor  the  Creator  if 
He  be  not  one  with  the  creature.     Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  In- 
carnation ?     Are  we  not  '  children  of  God  '  only  as  one  with  Christ,  i.e. 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Father  #s  Christ  does  ?  This  gives  a 
new  conception  of  our  sonship  to  God ;  and  throws  a  light  on  Christ's 
sonship  too.     If  we  are  sons  as  He  is.  then  surely  is  He  the  Son  even 
as  we  are  :  He  one  with  God  as  we  are.    See  how  we  can  interpret  these 
mysteries  from  simple  and  familiar  things — that  Christ  is  at  once  God  and 
man  ;  the  Son  of  God  and  one  with  God ;  a  distinct  Person,  and  yet  He 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Him,  and  all  one  God.     All  this  is  no 
mystery  but  the  fact  of  our  own  Being :  we  too  are  in  the  Father  and 
He  in  us.     We  may  say,  '  the  works  I  do,  I  do  not  of  myself,  but  the 
Father  who  dwelleth  in  me.'    Again,  our  bodies  are  '  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost';  then  that  wh  is  within  us  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Interpreted 
thus  from  within,  starting  from  the  known,  these  divine  mysteries  be- 
come plain  and  happy  truths. 

'  God  sacrifices  Himself  utterly,'  even  to  become  the  creature — it  is 
so  that  we  are.    And  further :  does  He  not  emphatically  sacrifice  Him- 
self in  all  this  misery  and  sin  and  evil,  that  as  we  say  He  permits,  so 
calmly,  as  we  think ;  all  for  His  own  glory,  that  He  may  get  thereby  ! 
Does  not  its  agony,  its  hideousness,  go  to  His  heart  infinitely  more  than 
to  ours  ?     How  could  this  great  <  not '  be,  that  is  sin  and  sorrow,  save 
by  His  self-sacrifice  ?     That  there  is  sin  and  woe  is  not  a  contradiction 
to  God's  love,  it  is  the  very  fact  of  it ;  because  He  loves  and  sacrifices 
Himself,  it  must  be.     It  is  Thou,  oh  God,  who  art  the  martyred  one, 
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the  anguished,  the  oppressed.     It  is  Thou  that  bearest  all  this  sin  and 
agony,  that  there  may  be  living,  loving  man,  to  share  thy  joy  !  So  that 
passage,  '  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory,'  stands  out  in  full 
and  simple  majesty.     The  glory  of  God  being  the  fact  of  His  love,  of 
His  self-sacrifice,  earth  too,  in  all  its  sin  and  sadness,  is  full  of  God's 
glory.     It  needs  not  that  God's  glory  be  educed  from  sin :  in  the  fact  of 
it  His  glory  is  made  perfect,  even  as  it  is  in  the  Cross  of  His  Son.  The 
mystery  of  sin  is  blotted  out :  only  the  details  remain  to  be  interpreted, 
and  we  may  know  certainly  that  details  are  as  the  whole — all  must  be 
that  great  fact  of  self-sacrifice. 

Think  again  how  the  self-sacrifice  of  God  is  sacrifice   of  moral  Being 
[even  as  seen  respecting  Christ,  that  it  was  His  moral,  Divine  Being  He 
sacrificed  to  become  man].     Is  there  in  this  any  relation  to  sin  as  God's 
self-sacrifice,  viz.  of  sin  as  moral  not-being,  which  only  by  the  self-sup- 
pression of  the  infinite  Love  can  be  ?     And  Christ's  incarnation  and 
death,  what  are  they  but  God  doing  in  the  physical  this  one  fact  which 
constitutes  His  Being  and  the  universe,  so  that  the  physical  man  may 
see  it  ?     And  God  sacrifices  self  that  man  may  do  it   also :  man  is  in 
doing  this,  even  as  God  is. 

With  regard  to  such  questions  as  the  future  existence  of  infants  who 
have  no  moral  Being,  and  the  other  sensational  questions  which  press 
themselves  upon  us,  doubtless  all  will  be  done  in  a  manner  which  will 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired :  but  observe  two  things.     First,  and  most 
emphatically ;  that  it  is  not  of  the  sensational  the  Bible  speaks,  but  of 
the  eternal.     And  moreover,  is  it  not  one  essential  part  of  the  work  of 
Christ  to  make  us  willing  to  diregard  the  sensational,  making  the  moral, 
the  spiritual,  the  fact  to  us?     (2).    We  must  not  let   our  ignorance 
command  our  knowledge,  nor  our  intellect  determine  our  belief.     Let 
us  hold  what  is  true  to  our  hearts  on  these  subjects,  but  let  us  pursue 
our  logic  none  the  less,  and  think  that  wh  we  must  think.     What  mat- 
ters a  paradox  ?  only  let  us  have  patience. 

Here  is  an  error  of  ours :  thinking  that  there  are  two  existences,  a 
spiritual  and  a  physical — the  physical  being  truly  the  moral,  only  in 
relation  to  the  intellect.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  set  up  two  kinds  of  Being 
as  distinct — the  absolute  and  the  relative  ?  It  is  most  clear  that  the 
relative  is  only  the  absolute,  under  certain  conditions.  So  this  universe 
wh  we  perceive,  tho'  to  us  it  is  only  relative,  yet  it  must  be  itself  ab- 
solute— the  absolute  universe.  But  that  word  '  absolute  '  necessarily  in- 
cludes all  that  belongs  to  the  moral,  and  entirely  excludes  the  physical : 
it  is  not  in  time,  not  cause  and  effect,  not  inert,  but  actual,  being  in  and 
for  itself.  So  surely  this  physical  universe  is  our  way  of  perceiving  the 
spiritual  or  moral. 

We  may  perhaps  see  how  we  have  come  to  have  the  idea  of  God  as 
seeking  Himself  instead  of  loving,  and  so  understand  the  beauty  of  it. 
It  is  some  such  feeling  as  if  a  wife  shd  be  so  filled  with  the  idea  of  her 
husband's  greatness  and  superiority,  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
believe  that  he  could  truly  do  anything  merely  for  her  sake,  without 
having  any  end  referring  to  himself.     Lovely  and  deserving  love  is  this, 
and  yet  how  utter  a  barrier  to  true  affection.     So  do  we,  in  our  deep  ve- 
neration, fail  of  the  blessedness  of  knowing  God's  truest  and  highest 
glory.     We  may  love  indeed,  and  do ;  thinking  thus,  we  may  revere  and 
worship ;  but  in  what  exalted  a  degree  if  we  can  feel  that  this   great 
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Husband  loves,  gives  Himself  for  His  Bride's  sake  wholly  and  alone. 
Yet  it  casts  a  glory  upon  man  that  he  shd  thus  have  thought  of  G-od  ; 
it  shows  the  truth  and  profoundness  of  his  love.     Here  is  the  dawn  of 
an  affection  destined  for  a  glorious  consummation.     We  shd  remember 
that  it  is  the  creature,  as  a  whole,  that  is  loved  by  God :  so  we  can  un- 
derstand better  the  truth  and  absoluteness  of  God's  love ;  and  to  feel 
our  relation  to  the  whole,  not  of  humanity  alone  but  of  the  creature, 
makes  our  heart  larger,  takes  from  us  our  egotism  and  selfishness,  gives 
us  more  expanded  conceptions,  makes  resignation  and  patience  easier. 

It  may  be  said,  '  How  can  God  truly  act  for  the  creature,  the  creature 
being  one  with  Him  ? — in  acting  for  the  creature  He  does  act  for  Him- 
self.' This  is  true ;  but  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  Assuming  the  rela- 
tion of  creature  and  creator,  it  is  then  the  question  arises,  and  we  say, 
God  acts  not  fior  Himself,  but  for  the  creature.  But  the  subject  truly 
refers  to  creation  itself.  God's  creation  being  self-sacrifice,  limitation, 
it  is  not  that  God  creates  and  then  loves  ;  he  creates — creates  in  loving. 
Even  as  we  wd  fain  be  and  be  used  for  God's  sole  glory,  and  think  this 
our  glory,  so  does  God  feel  to  us.  For  Him  it  is  enough  to  be  and  be 
used  for  us  :  this  is  His  glory.  This  is  the  excellence,  the  glory  of  love  ; 
it  passes  all  that  can  be  conceived  of  delight  and  loveliness :  it  is  all 
giving — mutual  giving. 

Is  it  'no  sin,  no  creature  '?    God  'charges  His  angels  with  folly.'    Is 
'  folly '  ever  used  in  the  Bible  save  for  moral  wrong  ?  And  again,  is  not 
the  not-being  of  the  Divine,  moral  not-being — the  fact  of  sin  ?  Observe, 
there  need  not  be  sin  in  relation  to  any  given  Being,  yet  the  relation  of 
that  Being  may  be  from  sin  of  another.     Is  not  the  sin  one  sin  ;  one 
'  not'  constituting  the  entire  creature,  passing  as  it  were  from  one  to 
another  ?    Thus  is  the  sin  of  man,  the  universal  sin  or  'not,'  in  relation 
to  him,  from  other  sin,  that  viz.  of  Satan  ?     The  one  'not,'  whereby 
the  creature  is,  is  sin  in  relation  to  us.    Thus  may  we  not  see  how  there 
is  the  physical  man  without  the  moral :  how  the  minus,  the  pleasure  in 
evil? 

It  is  almost  magical  how  all  the  mystery  is  gone  from  sin,  by  merely 
seeing  that  God  '  does  it,'  or  permits  it,  for  the  creature  and  not  for 
Himself:  i.  e.,  by  leaving  out  that  wh  is  from  ourselves,  our  selfishness. 
It  is  the  one  fact  of  interpretation :  leave  out  hypotheses  and  all  is 
plain.     But  how  much  is  needed  before  this  is  possible  :  how  much  in- 
terpretation necessary  before  this  hypothesis  could  be  left  out !     Think 
too  how  impossible  and  contradictory  is  the  idea  of  God  acting  for  Him- 
self :  it  makes  Him  passional,  physical — action  must  be  self-sacrifice. 
May  we  not  even  say  that  God  does  sin,  in  this  view  ?  for  God  does  His 
own  self-sacrifice  or  not-being.     He  does  all  that  is  done  through  that 
inertia,  as  evil. 

Does  not  the  very  fact  of  this  sensational  Being  of  ours,  our  having 
pleasure  in  'getting,'  in  passion  so  to  speak,  prove  us  to  be  a  minus — an 
absorbing  ?  and  yet  all  pleasure,  altho'  it  be  thus  passive,  is  from  action 
or  giving,  relatively  to  the  physical ;  i.  e.  from  function.  It  is  all  a 
form  of  love,  of  force-producing  or  plus,  not  absorbing  or  minus  action. 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  mere  growth,  or  physical  nutrition.  Yet  are  we 
not  necessarily  minus  as  creatures  ?  It  may  be ;  and  therefore  our  re- 
demption and  perfection  consists  in  being  made  Divine,  one  with  God : 
how  could  God  be  and  act  in  us,  and  this  be  our  true  Being,  save  that 
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we  are  a  'minus'  in  this  sense  ?  That  \ve  then  only  truly  are  when  God 
is  in  us,  shows  that  we  are  a  'not,'  an  empty  form.  This  is  an  inter- 
pretation :  see,  in  the  mental  life,  the  truth  is  when  the  denial,  or  mi- 
nus, is  made  one  with  the  assertion,  the  plus.  The  minus,  or  nutritive, 
is  a  form  in  wh  the  positive  is  to  be,  and  it  becomes  in  it  by  exclusion 
of  the  hypothesis  or  '  not.'  Similarly  this  excluding  hypothesis  for  in- 
terpretation, or  union  of  plus  and  minus,  is  just  that  exclusion  of  self- 
ishness wh  unites  us  to  G-od.  It  is  the  exclusion  of  inertia. 

Surely  interpretation,  or  excluding  hypothesis,  is  simply  making  alive, 
putting  action  for  inaction.  It  is  the  type  of  the  new  creation  [i.  e.  of 
redemption],  Being  in  place  of  not-being.  Is  there  not  here  a  guide  to 
the  relation  between  actual  and  physical  ?  Can  we  see  how  hypothesis 
corresponds  to  inertia  ?  think  of  the  definition  of  inertia  as  the  retaining 
of  force  until  it  is  imparted,  and  of  its  necessity  for  motion.  Is  there 
not  here  a  similar  relation  of  hypothesis  in  the  intellectual  as  of  inertia 
in  the  material  ?  Is  not  hypothesis  the  'intellectual'  (or  mental)  inertia 
playing  the  same  part ;  and  as  action  is  material  force  by  inertia,  so  is 
it  not  mental  force — thought — by  hypothesis  ?  In  each,  is  there  not  a 
relation  to  the  nutritive  ?  There  is  no  thought  without  hypothesis,  as  no 
motion  without  inertia.  But  now  in  what  respect  is  material  develop- 
ment the  exclusion  of  inertia  ?  surely  development  is  increase  or  produc- 
tion of  life — exclusion  of  relative  inertia. 

How  greatly  a  clear  conception  of  death  wd  help  us.    Think  of  '  faith 
without  works  is  dead  ' :  the  idea  here  is  of  an  empty  form  ;  and  in 
order  to  be  dead  there  must  be  the/orw — a  dead  tree,  e.  g.,  must  have 
the  form  of  the  tree ;  when  that  is  lost  it  is  no  longer  a  dead  tree.  The 
idea  of  '  dead  '  must  be  that  of  the  form  of  the  subject  referred  to  with- 
out the  true  and  proper  power  belonging  to  it  or  by  wh  it  shd  be,  can 
only  be,  or  be  produced.     It  is  so,  surely,  man  is  dead.     Here  is  the 
form,  but  not  the  true  life,  power  or  fact ;  man  is  inert :  the  forces  of 
Nature  act  thro'  him,  as  his  passions ;  but  his  true  Being,  his  act,  his 
love,  is  not  here.     Further,  think  how  this  minus  is  ever  the  first  of 
each  new  existence — the  divergent.     So  is  it  not  in  relation  to  man : 
this  humanity  is  the  first  of  this  form  of  man,  the  nutritive?     And  wd 
not  this  suggest  that  the  female,  as  from  the  man,  is  thus  the  minus 
form  of  a  higher. — It  is  incorrect  to  think  of  death  as  ending — it  wants 
perception  of  '  conservation.'     Do  we  not  look  to  the  cessation  of  the 
physical  as  the  entrance  on  perfected  Being. — Science  exists  to  reveal  ta 
us  our  own  inertia,  our  moral  state  of  death.     For  physical  Science  is 
the  study  of  inertia;  wh  we  represent  by  all  sorts  of  hypotheses,  in  order 
to  learn  thereby  that  the  inertia  is  of  ourselves :  parallel  to  the  motion 
of  the  heavens  —our  inertia  perceived  as  affecting  the  moral  or  actual 
universe,  is  the  physical  or  temporal. 

Think  how  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  that  of  true  humanity. 
Consider,  in  relation  to  anthropomorphism,  the  truth  is  that  God  is  the 
same  as  man  ;  but  the  same  as  the  true  man :  we  err  just  as  we  consider 
God  as  not  the  true  humanity,  i.  e.  one  with  it.    We  need  God  revealed 
to  us  so,  because  of  our  being  not-man.     Our  anthropomorphism  is  the 
attributing  to  God  that  wh  is  the  minus  or  '  not,'  [as  we  see  in  respect 
to  the  heathen  gods,  wh  embodied  the  inertia  of  humanity.]     So  the 
creature  can  know  God  because  they  are  one,  and  only  so.     But  see  the 
beauty  of  the  word  '  know  ' — to  be  one.    It  is  not  rightly  an  intellectual 
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process  ;  the  intellect  relates  only  to  the  relative,  the  minus.    Knowing 
God  is  a  moral  union.     The  words  for  'know'  all  mean  'united  Being.' 

In  our  religion  see  the   two   opposite  forces :  the   attraction  to  the 
blessedness  of  heaven,  the  binding  to  earth  by  its  duties.     It  is  well  to 
say  that  for  happiness  we  look  to  heaven,  and  be  willing  to  live  on  earth 
only  for  glorifying  God  and  doing  good ;  but  not  because  we  thus  make 
the  earth  holy,  make  it  a  sphere  of  love  alone,  shd  we  throw  selfishness 
into  our  love  of  heaven.     Our  hope  for  heaven  shd  be  more  perfect  self- 
sacrifice,  freedom  from  passive  pleasures,  from  inertia.     We  shd  value 
heaven  for  the  same  reason  that  we  value  earth,  only  in  more  perfect 
form.     Yet  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  self-sacrifice  is  possible  only  on 
earth.     Are  we  not  here  on  probation  first  in  this  sense :  that  here, 
where  love  involves  pain  and  abstaining  from  that  wh  is  pleasurable,  we 
may  choose  the  love,  and  so  have  that  life  ?  only  so  can  we  be  moral ; 
only  learn  love  by  sacrificing  for  it.     Thus  may  it  be  that  there  is  no 
salvation  beyond  the  grave :  when  the  sensational  ceases  are  there  no 
longer  the  means  necessary  for  arriving  at  the  moral  ?    This  physical  is 
the  spiritual  wh  is  to  become  our  life ;  if  it  does  not,  we  have  not  life. 
The  doctrine  wh  wd  make  the  selfish  rightly  stronger  than  the  loving — 
our  selfish  hope  of  heaven  rightly  superior  to  self- sacrificing  joy  on 
earth — will  not  do  ;  for  the  joy  of  heaven  is  perfect  sanctification,  com- 
munion with  God,  friendship  with  Christ.     The  sensational  in   and  for 
itself  is  not  to  be  regarded  ;  it  is  a  means  to  an  end  only :  we  turn  the 
sensational  into  the  moral.     It  wd  be  sad  to  make  heaven  passional  and 
earth  alone  actual. 

Think  of  a  man  utterly  selfish  :  how  is  it  possible  that  anything  worse 
shd  happen  to  him  ?  how  can  we  want  to  punish  him — he  is  already  the 
most  miserable  of  beings,  suffering  the  greatest  evil,  enduring  the  great- 
est loss.     One  may  think  pain  may  be  added,  and  so  a  punishment  : 
physical  pain,  the  selfishness  remaining ;  but  certainly  not  remorse. 
Moral  pain  cannot  be  added  leaving  the  selfishness  or  death ;  it  is  itself 
a  sign  and  means  of  life.     To  suppose  Hell  remorse,  is  to  suppose  it  a 
rise,  a  making  alive,  and  not  death.     A  man  who  has  been  sunk  in  self- 
ishness can  only  rise  into  remorse.     This  is  our  error,  that  we  put  pain 
and  pleasure  above  the  moral,  and  think  more  of  being  miserable  than 
of  being  wicked.     Pain  is  in  its  nature  temporal :  the  moral  sense  exists 
not  for  our  punishment  but  to  render  us  salvable. 

How  differently  we  strive  against  sin  when  we  see  it ;  when  we  see 
God's  act  of  punishment  in  it.     It  is  not  that  if  we  sin  God  will  here- 
after punish  us  in  anger,  but  that  He  punishes  us  now,  in  love,  in  per- 
mitting us  to  do  evil.     At  His  own  sacrifice  He  punishes  us  ;  for  His 
own  sake  He  endures  that  evil  thing,  and  suffers  us  to  sin.     Why  shd 
we  find  a  difficulty  in  the  scriptural  use  of  the  words  wrath  and  anger 
in  respect  to  God  ?  not  to  have  used  them  wd  stamp  the  Bible  not  divine. 
They  are  there  rightly,  and  serve  to  show  us  what  wrath  and  anger  are. 
God  loves  us,  therefore  He  must  hate  the  'not'  in  us,  the  selfishness. 
He  does  therein  only  that  wh  we  ourselves  do  when  we  come  to  our 
right  mind.     God  in  us  is  angry ;  therefore  we  know  that  He  is  angry. 
But  it  is  a  wiser,  more  loving  anger  than  ours.     He  looks  not  to  the 
sensational,  as  we  do  who  think  that  he  who  sins  must  be  made  miser- 
able for  justice'  sake — He  makes  miserable  for  love  alone. 

There  is  no  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  world  save  on  the  view  that 
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the  sensational  is  nothing.  This  is  not  hard-hearted,  it  is  the  only  way 
in  wh  the  heart  can  face  the  facts  of  the  world ;  a  true  deep  sympathy 
necessitates  it,  or  drives  mad.  We  require  to  get  back  (in  a  higher 
form)  that  old  doctrine  that  the  material  is  below  the  man  and  unworthy 
of  regard  :  our  habit  of  regarding  it  so  much  and  tracing  in  it  so  espe- 
cially God's  glory,  has  perverted  our  hearts. 

How  simple  it  is  that  faith  without  works  is  dead :  here  is  the  idea  of 
man  being  dead — the  form  without  the  fact.  It  is  especially  a  dead 
faith  that  is  a  not-faith,  even  as  it  is  selfish  man  that  is  the  only  true 
not-man.  The  '  not '  can  only  be  where  there  is  the  form  without  the 
fact ;  because,  wheresoever  the  fact  is,  under  whatsoever  form,  it  is  ever 
the  same  fact.  There  can  be  no  not-man,  or  'not'  anything  else,  where 
there  is  truly  a  fact ;  for  that  fact  is  the  fact — is  everything.  The  fact 
changes  not:  where  there  is  any  true  fact,  there  is  no  'not.'  Thus  the 
passional  humanity  is  an  empty  form,  in  wh  love,  or  fact,  becomes  hu- 
man love,  true  humanity.  So  the  form  of  faith,  when  the  fact  is  put  into  it, 
becomes  that  faith.  With  regard  to  the  '  contradiction  '  about  saving  by 
faith  or  works  :  those  who  affirmed  salvation  by  faith  of  course  spoke  of 
the  fact  of  faith,  not  its  form;  not  a  dead  faith.  But  how  faith  can  be 
dead  thus,  is  wonderful — does  it  not  show  how  man  may  be  so  ?  Think 
also  how  the  fact  must  be,  before  it  can  be  dead ;  must  be  first  alive  [so 
man]  :  and  by  this  death  it  rises  to  higher  form.  Is  it  not  the  fact  of 
development :  the  death  of  one  becoming  the  life  of  a  higher  ? 

Are  not  the  English  the  interpreters,  and  are  not  they  eminently 
biblical  ?     An    interpreter    is    sure    to    love   the     Bible,    which    is 
the    most    interpretative    book.      The    nearer    to    it,    the    nearer 
they  come  to  putting  the  moral  in  its  right  place.     But  what  we  can 
see  in  the  Bible  depends  of  course  upon  what  is  in  ourselves.     Sight  in 
a  function,  and  depends  upon  the  organization.     Just  as  to  see  the  phy  • 
sical  we  need  to  get  rid  of  ig-norance,  of  not-knowing,  [not-intellectua  I 
Being]  ;  so  to  see  the  moral,  the  actual,  we  must  get  rid  of  not-acting, 
of  inertia  or  selfishness ;  of  not-moral  Being.     We  get  rid  of  both  by 
looking:  as  we  look,  so  does  our  not-being  grow  less  ;  rather,  we  grow, 
and  are  able  to  see  more  ;  just  as  by  moving  a  muscle,  it  grows,  and    s 
able  to  move  more  powerfully. 

This  physical  is  a  scaffolding,  as  is  also  hypothesis,  and  is  to  be  dono 
away  ;  it  is  from  the  'not,'  as  all  hypothesis  is.    Hypothesis  is  from  n<>t 
knowing  ;  from  being  in  relation  to  some  intellectual  '  fact '  wh  we  do 
not  know,  and  cannot  see  as  it  is,  for  our  ignorance,  our  intellectual  in  - 
•ertia.     So  the  physical  is  hypothesis  in  the  same  sense ;  it  is  from  our 
being  in  relation  to  some  moral  fact  wh  we  do  not  '  know'  and  cannot 
see  as  it  is,  from  our  '  death,'  our  moral  inertia.     In  each  case  we  do 
not  '  comprehend  '  the  fact. 

The  only  connection  between  physical  cause  and  effect  is,  that  the 
cause  makes  the  effect  right.      This  we  can  trace  in  part  in  prayer.     In. 
physical  cause  and  effect,  we  can  trace  no  reasonable  connection  what- 
ever, not  the  slightest  indication  of  it ;  our  hypotheses  merely  make 
the  phenomena  cause  of  themselves,  &c.;  but  in  prayer  we  can  trace  the 
•connection  in  part ;  it  is  nearer  to  the  fact,  we  know  something  of  it ; 
it  should  rather  explain  the  physical  than  the  reverse.     Therefore,  as 
ever  happens  ;  seeing  in  respect  to  prayer  somewhat,  we  perceive  the 
mystery,  feel  our  ignorance ;  whereas  in  respect  to  the  physical,  seeing 
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nothing,  we  do  not  perceive  the  difficulty.  In  the  physical,  by  pro- 
ducing cause,  we  make  it  right  for  God  to  do  the  effect ;  it  is  all  God's 
deed,  yet  the  result  is  according  to  what  we  do.  Now  prayer  is  the 
same  ;  only  we  perceive  more  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  therefore 
the  uncertainty,  &c.  Therefore,  too,  the  paradox.  Surely  ever  true 
knowing  or  interpretation  brings  us  face  to  face  with  paradox  ? 

Buddhism. — The  buddhist  doctrine  of  ultimate  felicity  is  not  annihi- 
lation, but  absorption,  an  oneness  with  God,  a  deification ;  the  loss  of 
all    self,    all    individuality.     Is  not  this  the  Christian  doctrine  also : 
that  we  are  to  be  truly  and  actually  one  with  God  ?     It  is  very  inter- 
esting that  this  doctrine  shd  be  held  so  extensively,  and  from  first  tra- 
dition.    But  ever  is  the  fatal  defect  that  the  true  Being  is  not  seen 
as  moral — the  union  with  God  as  a  moral  union — but  thought  to  be  phy- 
sical. Think  here  how  it  is  our  not  seeing,  our  being  under  the  veil  of  the 
physical,  that  renders  it  possible  for  us  to  have  life  given  us :  how,  to 
the  dead  the  true  and  proper  sight  of  God's  love  is  hell.     Also  how  it 
seems  that  the  looking  forward  to  suffering  for  sin  and  happiness  for 
holiness  seems  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  awakening  life  in  many 
cases — how  can  it  be  ?      That  the  man  thinks  suffering  worse  than  sin, 
enjoyment  better  than  holiness  or  loving,  is  his  disease,  his  state  of 
death  :  how  can  it  be  cured  so  ?      Surely  it  cannot  be  thought  that  sin 
is  to  be  thought  worse  than  same  suffering,  but  not  worse  than  some 
other  and  future.     Is  it  not  that  the  love  of  God  comes  to  man's  heart 
even  under  this  disguise  ?  and  that  the  dread  of  this  punishment  of  sin, 
the  hope  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  only  then  truly  exist  when  this 
moral  feeling  is  awakened  ;  that  the  change  is  truly  a  moral  one  under 
a  sensational  disguise  ;  worse  indeed  for  that,  and  yet  truly  being  ? 

Think  how  death  and  hell  are  cast  into  lake  of  fire :  does  the  fire 
i  emain  but  not  hell  ?      So  one  sees  perhaps  better  '  the  damnation  of 
li  ell ' — isbeing  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  not  damnation  ?  We  are  so  puzzled 
about  that  '  lake  of  fire,'  and  yet  it  is  so  simple.     The  men  merely  saw 
that  it  is  just  that  fact,  and  said  it  plainly.     It  is  of  course  so  :  death 
and  hell  must  be  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  in  the  fact  that  God  is  love. 
]  t  must  be  called  so  by  those  who  see.     Only  our  inertia  prevents  us 
1  rom  seeing  it,  necessarily.   Also,  with  reference  to  Dives  and  Lazarus  : 
consider,  how  the  difference  is  sensational  indeed,  but  is  represented  as 
being  connected  with  the  good  and  evil  things  possessed  by  them  in  this 
life — not  their  spiritual  state.     Surely  there  is  more  in  relation  to  the 
sensational  hereafter  than  we  recognize. 

In  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the  one  Being  being  more  than  one 
'person,'  think  how  beautiful  it  is  that  the  'persons'  are  necessary  to 
the  true  Being  of  each  other  ;  i.  e.  to  their  love :  e.  g.,  the  woman  is 
necessary  to  the  love  or  Being  of  the  man,  and  vice  versa.  So  the  child 
is  necessary,  not  so  much  in  itself,  as  for  the  being  of  the  parental  love 
in  the  others ;  without  parental  love  there  were  no  humanity,  and  so 
each  is  for  the  Being  of  the  others.     Mutually  dependent,  because 
without  each  there  were  not  the  love  towards  them.    And  see,  this  is  in 
the  actual  the  same  as  in  the  phenomenal :  it  appears  as  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  save  as  it  is  in  relation  to  other  things.    There  is  no  person, 
no  Being,  unless  related  to  other.     Being  is  love. 

See  how  the  scriptural  facts,  like  those  of  nature,  are  of  an  ever  ex- 
panding significance ;  are  to  us  according  to  our  power  of  seeing  ;  are 
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phenomena  with  an  ever  truer  and  fuller  interpretation.     So  with  re- 
gard to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Doubtless  in  some  sense  the  phenomenon 
is  expiation ;  that  God  exacts  and  must  exact  the  full  penalty  before 
He  can  forgive — the  forensic  view.     The  interpretation  is  the  giving 
life,  the  necessity  of  self-sacrifice  as  the  only  fact  of  life  or  means 
whereby  it  can  be  given.     And  as  all  interpretations,  when  we  see  it 
we  see  how  the  phenomenon  must  be  such  as  it  is,  why  we  must  so  at 
first  perceive.     And  is  it  thus  that  this  phenomenal  view  has  been  the 
first,  preparing  for  the  interpretation  and  necessary  for  it.     Now  is  not 
this  phenomenon  from  our  introducing  inertia,  in  respect  to  God;  'pas- 
sion,' as  if  there  were  in  Him  a  demand  or  getting  for  Himself,  instead 
of  only  giving,  or  sacrificing  Himself  wholly.     Our  inertia  causes  the 
fact  to  appear  to  us  as  phenomenon ;  so  we  see  that  wh  appears  as 
punishment,  vindictive,  or  destructive  of  sin.    Is  not  this  a  clue  to  the 
idea  of  phenomenon  in  general :  phenomenon  from  fact  by  a  'not ;'  i.  e. 
corresponding  with  hypothesis  ?     In  this  view  one  sees  the  logic,  the 
reason,  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount:  that  we  should  '  count  it  joy  when 
we  fall  into  divers  temptations  ;'  and  it  is  all  from  the  moral  results, 
ending  in  the  Love.  '  Resist  not  evil,'  is  no  longer  extravagant,  nor  un- 
reasonable ;  it  is  what  God  does — '  Endureth  all  things.'     There  are 
no  '  things '  to  God ;  He  has  no  possessions.     There  is  no  getting  for 
Him  but  love :  this  is  the  true  being  rich. 

Is  not  Judaism  emphatically  a  'not,'  a  'form'  of  wh  Christianity  is  the 
fact ;  a  suppression  of  the  former  spiritual,  constituting  a  'not'  or  scope 
for  higher  ?     And  this  surely  is  the  nature  of  all  '  not;'  suppression  of 
one   being   produces  a  '  not,'  the  form  or  room  for  higher.     So  has  not 
every  '  not '  a  twofold  reference  :  to  the  previous  Being  wh  is  sup- 
pressed, and  to  the  succeeding  (and  higher),  of  wh  it  is  the  form?     So 
physical  man  is  not  a   suppression  of  the  Adam,  it  is  the  form  or  scope 
for  the  higher,  or  redeemed  humanity ;  and  it  is  so  by  being  under  law, 
the  idea  of  the  '  not '  is  to  introduce  the  law.  So  the  giving  of  the  law 
in  Judaism  appears  beautiful,  and  the  (relative)  absence  of  law  before. 
How  clearly  God  as  it  were  demands  from  [i.  e.  rather  gives  to]  man 
more  and  more  in  the  progress  of  the  world's  history.   The  ante-Judaic 
world  how   clearly   seen  in  this  light  :   Ante- Judaic,  pre-scientific ; 
Judaism,  scientific — inertia  or  law  ;   Christianity,  actualism.  So  Juda- 
ism necessarily  prepared  the   way  for  Christianity ;  it  was  the  form 
without  the  fact — the  hypothesis.     Christianity  is  the  interpretation  or 
fulfilling  [i.  e.  our  mental  life  re-presents  these  actual  facts,  not  the 
reverse  :  not  they  from  the  mind]. 

This  is  what   we  have   seen  as  the  work  of  Genius  :  to  exclude  the 
'not'  or  hypothesis ;  to  introduce  the  fact  into  the  form.     This  is  ex- 
actly the  relation   of  Christianity  to  Judaism.     Interpretation  (or 
Genius)  is  excluding  that  wh  is  from  ourselves ;  this  is  the  '  not,'  of 
course  ;  it  is  that  wh  is  from  ourselves,  and  that  only.     This  excluding 
hypothesis  is  excluding  the  'not,'  i.e.  it  is  putting  Being  for  not-being ; 
it  is  '  creating.'     Genius,  by  introducing  the  fact,  destroys  the  hypoth- 
esis or  'not;'  so  Christianity  introduces  the  fact  or  actual,  i.e.  spiritual; 
it  excluded  the  physical,  hypothetical,  or  'not' — Judaism. 

Now,  the  Jews  clinging  to  Judaism  against  Christianity  are  re-pre- 
sented in  science  by  the  men  who  cling  to  the  hypothesis  against  the  in- 
terpretation, and  this  will  probably  ever  be,  and  ought  to  be,  for  the 
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bringing  in  of  the  Jews  again  is  to  be  life  from  the  dead.     And  see,  it 
is  the  most  advanced,  the  privileged,  those  who  had  hold  of  the  hy- 
pothetical, that  especially  rejected   the  fact  in  Christ.     So  it  is  in 
science :  it  is  the  men  of  science,  those  who  are  advanced,  who  have 
the  hypothetical,  who  reject  the  interpretation.     And  there  is  a  reason 
and  necessity  in  it :  an  interpreter  appealing  to  the  people  against  the 
professors,  is  an  image  of  the  apostles  turning  to  the  Gentiles.     Do  not 
the  Jews  cling  to  Judaism  because  there  is  something  in  Judaism  wh 
our  Christianity  has  not  yet   sufficiently  embraced ;  and  with  the  in- 
gathering of  the  Jews  is  not  that  element  (the  being  that  is  in  it)  to 
be  added  ?     And  so  in  science  :  the  resistance  of  those  who  cling  to  the 
hypothesis  is  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  element  wh  the  in- 
terpretation does  not  adequately  embrace  at  first.    Is  not  interpretation 
at  first  ever  defective  ?     Or  is  it  not   thus :    that  actualism  is  the 
bringing  in  of  the  hypothesis  in  part,  is  the  nutrition ;  every  interpre- 
tation is  such  in  part,  a  supplying  a  defect  of  previous  interpretation; 
is  bringing  in  an  element  excluded  by  some  former.     But  then  each 
such  bringing  in  excludes  some  other ;  is  again  a  defective  interpreta- 
tion of  higher  grade,  and  needs  the  same  progress  again.     It  is  not  the 
element  of  Judaism  that  is  to  be  included,  the  feeling  of  the  present 
and  earthly  kingdom  of  God,  wh  our  Christianity  ignores  so  much ; 
but  then  not  as  physical,  but  actual  ?     Does  not  actualism  in  fact  re- 
alize this  ?     And  with  regard  to  the  special  favour  to  the  Jews,  see  the 
parallel  to  the  necessary  confinement  of  scientific  knowledge  to  a  few 
now.     Judaism  could  not  be  universal,  any  more  than  our  hypothetical 
science  can  be  ;  but  the  interpretation  is  universal :  actual  science,  like 
Christianity,  is  for  all.     It  is  only  the  'not,'  or  form,  wh  is  thus  be- 
stowed, the  fact  is  equally  open  to  all ;  more  freely  acceptable  indeed 
to  the  unprivileged  many  than  to  the  few. — Anticipation  is  leaving  out 
the  hypothesis  (or  form)  without  introducing  the  fact.      Is  not  a  good 
deal  of  mysticism  this  negative  interpretation,  or  discarding  hypothesis 
without  fact  in  its  place.     Thus,  much  of  our  infidelity  consists  in  re- 
jecting the  untrue  of  our  religion,  and  putting  no  equivalent  fact  in- 
stead.     "Was  there  not  such  action  in  relation  to  Judaism  before  Christ 
also? 

Think  now  of  the  difference  between  the  New  Testament  writers  and 
ourselves:  they,  seeing  damnation  in  wickedness,  said  of  mere  necessity 
and  feeling,  that  the  wicked  had  eternal  punishment  just  as  the  re- 
deemed had  '  eternal  life.'     We  on  the  other  hand,  looking  at  these  ex- 
pressions find  them  full  of  mystery.     How  beautifully  reconciled  are 
the  expressions  wh  otherwise  are  so  apparently  at  variance  respecting 
the  punishment ;  that  it  is  eternal  on  the  one  hand,  and  destruction, 
death,  perishing,  on  the  other. 

On  the  actual  view  how  many  things  grow  simple  and  clear :  e.  g., 
the  socialist  view  of  remedying  man's  evils  by   altering  his  circum- 
stances.    The  answer  to  this  is,  not  affirming  that  man  is  not  deter- 
mined by  his  circumstances ;  it  should  be  this  :  that  man  is  determined 
by  his  circumstances  is  the  very  evil  that  afflicts  him,  his  disease,  his 
mortal  wound  ;  it  is  of  this  he  must  be  cured,  or  all  remedies  are  vain . 
Therefore  it  is  because  he  is  determined  by  his  circumstances  that  cir- 
cumstances cannot  heal  him.      Ever  he  will  create  anew, by  virtue  of 
that  death,  a  hell  around  him.  In  this  doctrine  that  man  is  determined 
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by  his  circumstances — wh  is  alas   true,  and  wh  Christians  above  all  shd 
admit :  it  is  deliverance  from  this   death  that  they  have  to   announce 
to     men  —  in    this     doctrine    is    the    most    emphatic    statement 
that  man  introduces  his  own  inertia  into  nature.     Here  it  is  conceded 
that  man  is  inert,  and  all  actualism  necessarily  follows  :  man  being  de- 
termined from  without,  necessarily  supposes  all  other  existence  to  be  so. 
Grant  that  basis  and  all  is  granted;  there   is  no  longer  excuse  or  justifi- 
cation in  reason  for  imagining  an  external  inertia,  it  cannot  be  ;  the 
physical  is  wholly  accounted  for.     It  is  like  granting  to  an  astronomer 
that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars  by 
that  admission  necessarily  being  given  up.     Even  so  do  those  give  up 
the  physicalness,  or  inertia,  of  nature,  who  grant  that  man  is  inert.  Not 
to  speak  of  how  we  come  to  think  that  we  act,  and  so  on  :  that  there 
must  be  a  true  not  inert  in  some  existence,  if  not  in  us  ;  proved  by  the 
very  fact  of  our  seeing  inertia  without  us  and  as  if  not  within  us.    Even 
as  the  fact  that  the  sun,  e.  g.,  is  (relatively  to  the  motion  supposed)  at 
rest,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  men  necessarily  thinking  the  earth  at  rest, 
so  long  as  they  suppose  the  sun  to  move.     So  the  fact  that  nature  is  ac- 
tual or  moral,  not  inert,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  men  necessarily 
thinking  themselves  actual,  truly  self  acting,  so  long  as  they  thought  na- 
ture inert.  The  inertia  is  in  one  only,  and  cannot  be  in  both,  even  to  our 
conception. 

There  is  true  (moral)   action  (or  Being)  without,  and  inertia  (or  death) 
within  ;  therefore  we  perceive  inertia  without,  and  action  within.     Now 
the  interpretation  is,  that  there  is   action  in  nature  and  not  action  in  us. 
So  we  perceive  sin  to  be  death,  self-indulgence  true  inertia,,  and  that  is 
what  there  is  not  in  nature.     This  is  the  doctrine :  that  sin  is  not  acting; 
selfishness,  death.     That  there  must  be  true  '  action '  [not  in  cause  and 
effect]  constituting  nature,  is  demonstrated  by  our  supposing  it  of  our- 
selves while   self -indulging ;  just  as  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  sun  is 
(relatively)  at  rest,  because  while  supposing  it  to  move  we  '  perceive'  the 
earth  to  be  at  rest.     How  wonderful  to  transfer  the  activity  from  our- 
selves to  this   inert-looking  '  nature  ;'  completely  inverting  the  case ;  yet 
is  it  most  logical  and  simple,  yea,  necessary.     To  be  one  with  nature  is 
to  act,  to  love,  to  be  holy ;  to  live  in  self-sacrifice  alone.     See  the  truth 
of  the  pantheistic-  heart  again  :  '  He  is  made  one  with  nature,'  that  is, 
'  He  is  in  heaven,'  holy,  actual ;  no  more  inert,  self-indulgent,  passive, 
dead.  In  this  death  and  yielding  to  circumstances  we  are  out  of  harmony 
with  nature.     Both  nature  and  man  cannot  be  inert.     Now,  how  simple 
is  the  becoming  physical  at  the  fall :  man  coming  under  cause  and  effect, 
being  dead,  in-acting  or  inert,  necessarily  perceives  nature  as  such. 

Think  now,  how  it  is  we  come  to  perceive  ourselves  in  our  inertia  as 
active;  since  it  is  an  untrue,  impossible  activity  ;  viz.,  a  kind  of  arbitrary 
action,  wh  is  no  action.     We  being  inert,  perceiving  ourselves  as  active, 
by  throwing  our  inertia  into  nature,  perceive  a  false  sort  of  action  alto- 
gether; viz.,  arbitrariness.     Man  imagines  himself  truly  arbitrary,  or 
self-acting,  apart  from  love  or  self-sacrifice,  wh  is  contradictory.     Even 
by    the    conception    of     action    it    cannot    be    so,    and    merely    by 
that  thought  might  be  proved  man's  inertia.     This  conception  of  man's 
arbitrary  power — it  is  only  his  '  inertia '  in  a  special  and  necessary  way 
of  regarding  it ;  and  so  he  first  puts  his  arbitrariness  into  nature  and 
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then  inertia  or  law,  and  so  on. — How  great  a  work  it  is  to  overthrow 
the  idea  of  man's  arbitrary  power  of  action,  and  how  much  therefore 
the  positivists  are  doing  in  this  respect.     In  fact,  there  is  and  can  be  110 
such  thing  as  arbitrary  action  ;  all  true  action  is  love,  self-sacrifice ;  it  is 
the  only  fact  of  law.     There  is  no  arbitrariness  in  all  the  universe,  least 
of  all  in  God ;  only  love,  wh  of  all  is  most  its  opposite.       Love,  or  be 
not ;  this  is  the  only  alternative. 

See  here  a  oneness  of  the  actual  and  physical.     Does  not  arbitrariness 
in  this  point  of  view  answer  to  a  state  of  absolute  rest,  wh  is  not  nor 
can  be  ?      Man  thinks  himself  arbitrary,  even  as  he  thinks  the  earth  is 
absolutely  at  rest.      Not  only  is  not  the  earth  at  rest,  but  nothing  is  or 
can  be.     Absolute  rest  were  absolute  inaction.  Everything  is  necessarily 
moving,  i.  e.  is  in  action,  in  giving  itself.     Motion  is  action,  is  love,  self- 
sacrifice,  the  law  of  the  universe  ;  even  equilibrium  is  equivalent  to  mo- 
lion,  it  is  a  giving  self.     The  whole  must  be  in  equilibrium,  mutual  self- 
giving,  or  love  ;  all  parts  in  motion.     Arbitrariness  is  supposed  by  man, 
as  absolute  mere  self-rest  is  supposed  of  the  earth  ;  these  are  the  par- 
allels, and  both  alike  impossible.     Being  can  only  be  in  self-giving,  in 
action,  not  to  act  is  not  to  be.       God  even  ts,  as  being  creator.     The 
truest  and  indeed  only  possible  form   of  inertia  is  arbitrariness  ;  it  must 
appear  so,  cannot  be  any  otherwise.     This  must  be  the  phenomenon  of 
inertia,  viz.,  selfishness  ;    wh  is  but  another  word  for  arbitrariness. 
Therefore  we  do  not  truly  see  nature  as  inert,  as  seeing  her  under  law, 
that  is  a  step  out  of  inertia ;  the  arbitrariness  wh  we  first  put  into  her 
is  the  true  inertia,  the  most  absolute  form  of  it ;  impossible,  it  is  true, 
but  therefore  impossible  because  it  is  the  most  remote  from  love.       Law 
is  only  from  love,  and  in  introducing  law  we  make  a  step  towards  love. 
To  be  under  passive  law  may  be  being  inert;  but  it  is  not  being  so  inert 
so  dead,  as  being  arbitrary.     True  holiness  of  a  Being  is  not  his  own 
independent  power  of  acting,  but  in  being  so  wholly  love  that  he  must 
sacrifice  himself ;  like  God  is,  or  exists,  in  sacrificing  Himself.     This  is 
tiU3  Being. 

May  we  not  think  this  also  :  that  as  man   being  '  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances '  is  the  reason  of  the  disorder,  wrongness,  and  misery ;  the 
order  and  good  of  nature  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  so  ?      That  is  the  dif- 
ference ;  man  is  evil  because  he  is  so,  determined  by  circumstances,  i.  e. 
arbitrary  ;  nature  is  good  because  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  determined  by 
circumstances,  it  is  loving,  i.  e.  fulfilling  the  law.     It  is  because  nature 
is  perfectly  under  law  that  it  is  proved  to  be  truly  love.     Those  who 
maintain  man's  being  determined  by  circumstances,  or  inert,  are  those 
who  alone  truly  affirm  him  arbitrary — no  law  in  him  ;  for  how  can  that 
be  a  law  wh  consists  in  being  determined  by  circumstances  ?     Ve  ut- 
terly mistake  when  we  think  this  is  the  law  we  discover  in  nature :  it  is 
no  law  at  all,  but  the  very  absence  of  it,  and  therefore  truly  of  all  ac- 
tion ;  take  away  the  law,  and  the  action  is  gone. 

Passive  inert  law  is  a  contradiction.  How  comes  it  that  we  imagine 
the  law  in  nature  to  be  necessarily  that  of  being  determined  by  circum- 
stances ?  This  is  our  inertia,  our  not-law  ;  for  this  is  our  state,  just  as 
not-action  is ;  being  not  law  we  see  nature  so.  And  how  curious  it  is 
that  we  try  to  introduce,  in  relation  to  ourselves,  the  idea  of  being  de- 
termined by  circumstances,  wh  we  have  first  introduced  into  nature  from 
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ourselves.     This  is  just  what  we  have  to  do,  this  is  the  very  finding  out 
that  the  inertia  is  iu  us :  wh  when  we  know,  we  no  longer  need,  or  can 
indeed,  suppose  it  iu  nature.       Wonderful  is  this  process  :  the  applying 
this  '  inertia '  wh  we  first  suppose  in  nature  to  ourselves ;  finding  that  it 
fits,  and  is  there  ;  and  equally  that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  nature. 
We  could  not  see  that  there  was  no  inertia  in  nature  till  we  had  seen 
that  it  is  in  man.     See  now  too  how  beautiful  and  perfect  is  the  remedy 
of  the  gospel :  it  is  to  make  man  love  ;  to  introduce  at  once  action  and 
law,  the  fact  or  actual,  into  the  form  of  humanity. 

Actualism  thus  shows  the  necessity  of  revelation  in  a  new  light.     The 
Being  of  man  is  to  love  ;  therefore   God  must  show  him  love  ;  he 
cannot  find  it  out,  because  he  does  not  love.     He  would  of  himself  never 
connect  the  idea  of  love  with  God ;  God  therefore  must  show  him  His 
self-sacrifice  in  such   way  as  he  can  see,  viz.,  as  physical.     Here  is  the 
idea  of  '  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.'     Not  any  new  fact,  only  that  wh 
He  is  necessarily,  eternally,  but  shown  in  the  flesh,  brought  down  to  the 
dead ;  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  see  it  in  spite  of  the  inertia  wh  he  in- 
troduces into  all  that  he  sees.     Surely  man  so  applies  the  'not'  whereby 
this  action  of  love  must  be :  the  same  necessity  of  love  that  is  all  things 
is  that  too.     Being  love  it  is  necessary,  it  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  one 
law  of  the  universe :  it  must  have  been;  the  same  fact  as  all  physical 
things  is  that.     Show  us  an  act  as  an  act  of  perfect  love,  and  at  once 
we  see  it  is  necessary,  and  could  not  not  have  been.     If  it  could  not 
have  been  then  nothing  could  have  been.     The  humanity  and  death  of 
Christ  in  its  cause  is  the  great  fact  and  actuality  of  all  causation;  it  man- 
ifests God  before  us  :  all  other  'cause'  is  a  type  and  faint  image  of  it. 
'  God  so  loved,'  that  is  the  one  cause  wh  is  in  the  universe,  it  owns  no 
second.     Down  to  the  root  and  final  basis  alike  of  all  creation  and  each 
minutest  fact  we  have  reached  when  we  reach  love. 

Nature  is  under  (obeys)  law  ;  therefore  we  can  depend  on  her.     Man 
is  determined  by  circumstancee  therefore  we  cannot  depend  upon  him, 
cannot  be  sure  he  will  do  ever  the  same  thing.     But  it  might  be  said, 
the  law  which  nature  obeys  is  just  that  of  being  determined  by  circum- 
stances, passively;  that  we  alter,  the  circumstances  and  so  alter  the  re- 
sult.    No  :  this   altering  '  circumstances '  is  not  parallel  to  the  case  sup- 
posed, nor  does  it  alter  the  result,  i.  e.  the  fact ;  only  the  form.     Note 
two  things  (1)  :  We  know  that  in  nature  ever  the  same  thing  takes  place 
perfectly  uninfluenced  by  what  we  may  call  extraneous  circumstances  to 
the  thing  concerned ;  no  object,  however  valuable,  can  alter  nature's 
laws ;  all  things  are  utterly  disregarded,  her  law  must  be  kept  at  what- 
ever sacrifice.     It  is  like  the  promise  of  an  honourable  man,  carried  out 
come  what  may.     Nature  will  obey  her  law  and  never  vary  ;  she  does 
not  act  for  results;  clearly  to  see  the  moral  Being  here  only  wants  us  to 
open  our  eyes.  This  is  just  what  is  not  in  man  :  he  does  not  so  obey  his 
law,  he  is  diverted  by  all  sorts  of  alien  considerations,  by  what  he  likes. 
Nature  does  not  what  she  likes,  she  is  unchangeable  like  a  'holy'  Being. 
'Love  is  not  love  when  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that  stand  aloof  from 
the  entire  point.'    Nature's  is  true  love,  no  other  respects  mingle  with  it. 
Now  then  comes  the  question,  what  is  the  change  with  the  change  of 
the  conditions  of  nature,  wh  makes  us  think  that  nature's  law  is  to  act 
according  to  circumstances  ?     It  is  just  the  difference  between  a  reliable 
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and  an  unreliable  man.     The  one  will  infallibly  keep  his  promise,  the 
other  may  do  it  or  he  may 'not  [he  does  not  act  in  either  case].  Yet  the 
keeper  of  his  promise  may  do  actions  of  very  different  form  in  fulfilling 
of  it,  yet  he  will  equally  do  the  fact ;  nay,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
form  must  change  in  order  that  the  fact  may  he  maintained.  We  think 
the  change  of  form  in  nature  is  change  of  fact ;  that  shows  our  non-re- 
lation to  the  fact.     Here  is  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  what  we  see 
that  in  nature  ever  the  form  changes  but  not  the  fact.     This  change  of 
form  is  in  order  that  the  fact  may  not  be  changed  ;  it  is  'to  us,'  or  from 
us,  it  is  change  of  relation  only,  but  one  eternal  fact  of  love.     And  so 
when  we  prove  that  man  is  determined  by  circumstances  we  prove  his 
fall,  his  not-ness  ;  that  he  is  out  of  harmony  with  nature. 

But  now  whence  these  changes  of  form  ;  how  does  our  relation  change  ? 
Is  it  not  the  case  with  all  creatures  as  such  ?      If  we  were  actual, 
were  there  not  still  changes  of  relation — but   still  seen  as  love? 
There  are  these  actual  trees,  &c.;  so  all  changes  are  changes  of  relation, 
all  variety  of  spiritual  Being.      But  we  from  our  inertia,  &c.,  think 
these  changes  are  changes  of  fact  instead  of  form  only.  Seeing  them  to  be 
changes  of  form  only,  reveals  actualism.      For  that  wh  changes  cannot 
truly  be,  therefore  no  things,  no  properties  ;  for  even  gravitation 
changes  its  form,  and  ceases  to  be  gravitation. 

Do  we  not  first  attribute  to  nature  '  doing  as  it  likes  '  merely  [this 
the  truest  inertia],  then  next  doing  [as  it  is  obliged  "I     These  two  to- 
gether, as  we  like  at  once,  and  as  we  are  obliged  or  ought,  are  love, 
true  action.     This  doing  as  '  obliged '  is  higher  than  as  we  (merely) 
like  ;  even  as  prudence  is  above  self-indulgence.     Do  not  we  conceive 
of  animals  as  doing  merely  as  they  like,  and  of  the  inorganic  world 
as  it  is  obliged.     Does  not  the  animal  life  represent  to  us  the  old  'not- 
science,'  the  character  of  wh  was  that  everything  was  supposed  to  be 
just  such  in  its  nature,  as  we  suppose  animal  actions  ;  viz.,  by  some 
kind  of  caprice  or  blind  choice  and  preference.     So  that  our  conception 
of  life  brings  to  us  the  old  ideas  ;  it  is  a  part  of  nature  not  yet  brought 
within  the  domain  of  science :  this  is  what  has  to  be  done.     And  see, 
when  this  is  done,  by  the  very  nec,essity  of  the  instinct,  actualism 
must  come.     The  positivists  are  introducing  that  re-action.     As  in  a 
pendulum,  the  downward  motion  must  return  when  it  its  completely 
suppressed  (or  done  away),  and  not  before.     And  see  how  science,  or 
the  doctrine  of  '  obliged, '  must  precede  and  prepare  for  true  actualism  ; 
that  cannot  be  without  it :  without  the  necessity  the  love  cannot  be. 
Even  so  is  it  not  in  religion :  a  true  spiritual,  through  a  sensational 
form,  first  necessary  ?     Man  first  fears  hell  (sensational),  and  hopes  for 
pleasurable  heaven,  before  he  knows,  or  can,  what  heaven  is.     Do  we 
not  thus  get  by  degrees  above  this  present  sensational  (wh  is  in  truth 
the  only  such),  and  learn  to  place  moral  pain  and  pleasure  above  phy- 
sical, and  thereby  at  last  to  place  moral  Being  or  love,  or  the  want  of 
it,  also,  above  the  physical  ?     So  we  must  not  be  unjust  to  the  sensa- 
tional religion,  least  of  all  tWnk  that  to  feel  the  actual  is  to  be  better 
than  others.      Indeed  is  not  this  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  physical 
existence,  to  teach  us  by  pain  and  pleasure  to  love  ?     It  is  clearly  by 
them  that  our  moral  Being  is  educated  and  unfolded. 

Think  of  that  driving  Adam  out  of  Paradise  lest  he  should  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life.     Does  it  refer  to  the  necessity  of  the  dead  or  physical  state 
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of  man,  for  his  true  moral  development  ?      Is  there  a  parallel  to  it  in 
the  mental  life  ?  e.  g.,  in  the  necessity  of  our  clinging  to  the  hypothe- 
tical, the  'not,'  instead  of  leaving  it  out  hefore  it  has  done  its  work  ? 
Is  not  this  the  reference  :  the  only  true  perfecting  or  life  of  our  race, 
lies  through   this  physical  sensational  discipline :  could  not  be  with- 
out ?  The  tree  of  life  had  given  man  a  life  wh  were  no  life  in  his  self- 
indulgent  state  ?  There  must  be  this  inertia  wh  makes  the  moral  sensa- 
tional, or  there  were  no  true  moral  Being  to  us.  We  must  learn  to  choose 
the  good,  the  actual,  against  temptation — truly  to  Be.     Then  only  does 
man  truly  love.      So  is  there  not  some  form  of  Being  truly  spiritual  or 
love,  as  it  were,  wh  yet,  not  being  founded  on  such  moral  choice  and 
determination  in  spite  of  temptation,  is   not  fully  moral  Being :  mere 
instinctive  as  it  were,  and  so  failing  ?     Necessarily  failing  because  im- 
perfect, and  necessarily  to  be  raised  to  perfect  and  actual  love  ?     "Was 
this  Adam's  ?     It  is  as  the  instinctive  is  in  the  mental,  ever  suppressed 
for  development.      So  the  sensational  must  come,  the  passive  impres- 
sion on  us  in  place  of  the  active.  —  And  how  clearly  the  whole 
process    of  man's  history  is  a  development ;  the  entire  work  of  science, 
including  the  mere  fact  of  perception,  is  a  rising  towards  the  actual — 
a  rising  from  the  sensational,  which  alone  surely  was  the  first.      Each 
generation,  each  age,  does  more,  gets  higher  above  the  sensational  as 
euch.      Especially  is  our  science  such,  little  as  it  looks  like  it. 

All  'thingal'  pleasure  and  pain(sensation)is  merely'formal,'and  passes; 
yet  the  results,  the  moral  effects,  are  fact,  and  remain.  Are  sensations 
to  the  'moral,'  as  'things;'  forms  wh  pass  or  change,  the  fact  remaining? 

Can  we  see  how  Judaism  is  not  true  Being,   but  only  phen  from 
man ;  i.  e.  it  was  a  form  in  wh  from  man's  condition,  his  deadness,  the 
fact  (love)  necessarily  was  exhibited  to  him,  and  only  so  possible  ?      It 
was  an  image,  'because  of  hardness  of  heart'('from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so).     Thus  one  sees  how  God's  '  dealings  '  with  man  seem  to  vary 
and  yet  do  not,  the  form  changes  but  not  the  fact ;  the  change  of  the 
'form'  is  not  any  change  in  God,  but  in  us  rather;  change  of  'relation ' 
(as  seen)  the  one  fact  of  love  necessitates  all  these  changes  of  phen- 
omenon by  its  very  being,  and  because  it  does  not  change.      It  is,  as  it 
were,  the  law  of  least  resistance,  wheresoever  or  whensoever  there  is 
scope   or   want,    there   is   a    corresponding   facts ;    exactly   because 
there   is   no    change.       God's    manifestations    necessarily    differ    to 
man  according  to  his  state.     So,  in  truth,  we  may  say  of  Christianity 
itself,  as  well  as  of  Judaism  ;  it  is  the  fact  of  God's  love  appearing  to 
us  in  such  form  as  we  are  capable  of :  necessarily  so  exhibited,  only  so 
possible,  as  indeed  is  proved,  for  even  until  now  the  world  cannot  con- 
ceive it  save  by  that  aid.  It,  even  it,  is  a  veiled  exhibition  of  God's  love, 
not  the  full  and  perfect  one.     It  is  only  so  much  as  we  can  see,  the  full 
exhibition  is  the  lake  of  fire  to  the  unloving,  heaven  to  the  loving. 

God's  love  is  not  exhausted  in  Christ,  only  brought  down  to  us  ;  it  is 
just  so  much  as  we  can  see,  not  a  great  effort,  as  it  were,  the  highest 
achievement  of  Divine  goodness,  just  done  once.     It  is  love,  appearing 
so  small  that  we  may  see  that  it  is  love,  as  a  father  condescends  to  do 
little  things  for  his  child  that  he  may  see  that  he  loves  him.     The 
father's  love  is  constantly  active  in  vastly  greater  spheres,  wh  the  child 
cannot  appreciate  or  know  of,  but  in  that  loving  and  dying  we  under- 
stand that  it  is  love.     So  even  Christ's  work  is  to  cease  ;  the  Mediator 
to  be  no  more — God  is  to  be  all  in  all.     This  is  the  meaning  of  it : 
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that  as  our  power  of  loving,  and  therefore  of  "knowing  love,  increases, 
we  shall  come  to  see  the  love  of  God  swallowing  up  our  special  connec- 
tion of  it  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     '  He  shall  deliver  up  the  king- 
dom to  His  Father.'     And  think  again,  how  the  world  could  not  have 
seen  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  until  the  period  when  He  came,  until  it 
had  been  educated  by  all  the  previous  time. 

Not-being  is  ever  and  necessarily  a  matter  of  relation ;  and  so  is 
evil,  wh  is  one  with  it.     There  may  be  not-being  in  relation  to  any 
particular  '  Being,'  the  '  not '  being  of  that ;  but  there  can  be  no  abso- 
lute 'not-being  :  so  there  may  be  evil  in  respect  to  particular  Being, 
but  no  absolute  evil;  any  more  than  absolute  larger  or  smaller  :  a  rela- 
tion is  involved  in  the  words  '  not*  and  '  evil.' 

Think  of  justification  and  sanctification:  what  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
life  is  here;  they  are  to  be  first  discriminated  in  order  to  be  unified.  See  the 
mischief  to  us  from  not-seeing  the  oneness — the  necessity  to  unify.  The 
true  unifying,  as  ever,  can  only  come  after  discrimination  :  this  is  the 
function  after  the  nutrition.     And  see,  the  function  wh  the  unifying 
produces,  is  not  that  at  wh  we  complain,  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone  is  fully  to  be  upheld  :  but  to  see  that  being  justified,  or 
saved  from  punishment,  is  being  made  alive — this  is  the  interpretation. 
So  we  put  the  fact   into  the  form,  and  see  it  as  necessary.     Christ  re- 
deems us  from  the  curse,  the  damnation  of  the  law,  by  making  us  alive. 
This  could  only  come  as   as  it  has  come  by  the  broad  discrimination 
first.     The  old  confounding  of  the  two  was  miserable.     But  how  per- 
fect it  is  that  Christ  in  making  us  love  saves  us  from  '  the  condemna- 
tion/ the  salvation  wholly  and  entirely  from  Him,  and  not  by  our  own 
actions  by  any  means  or  in  any  degree,  nor  can  be.      Being  redeemed 
is  in  loving.      How  can  it  be  by  selfishness  ?     There  is  no  salvation  in 
any  other  ;  because  we  being  dead,  and  so  in  the  physical,  or  not  seeing 
the  fact  or  love,  cannot  love  God.     "We  are  blind,  and  cannot  see  the 
reason  that  we  should  love  Him.     There  is  not  the  power  to  make  us, 
nor  was  ever  meant  to  be.      Only  by  Christ  can  we  be  saved,  because 
only  ti  «re  do  we  see  God  that  we  may  love  Him. The  talk  about  seeing 
Him  in  creation  is  miserable,  when  we  see  God  in  it  it  is  physical  no 
longer.    May  we  not  say  (apart  from  Christ),  no  man  can,  or  ought,  to 
love  God  in  any  sense  that  constitutes  salvation,  i.e.  an  actual,  true, 
self-sacrificing  love  ?     God  is  not  to  be  seen  ;  He  cannot  be  loved.  This 
is   our  misery  and  lost  estate.     We  cannot  see  that  He  is  love,  self- 
sacrifice,  wh  alone  can  create  our  love.     We  can  only  see  in  nature  that 
wh  is  in  ourselves ;  therefore  we  see  in  it,  not  self-sacrifice,  but  self- 
seeking- — God  creating  for  His  own  glory.  God  must  show  us  Himself; 
here,  in  the  physical,  in  such  a  way  as  we  could  act.     In  a  body  He 
must  die,  that  we  may  see  that  this  is  His  Being,  His  nature;  self-sac- 
rifice, utter  and  entire.     Here  the  necessity  of  Christianity,  therefore: 
God  must  make  us  see  Him ;  then  we  can  love  Him,  but  not  before. 
Only  then  when  we  see  that  Christ  truly  manifested  Him  to  us  ;  not  al- 
tered Him,  not  showed  us  one  little  part  of  Him ;  but  in  such  small 
comDass  all — so  we  can  love,  so  be  saved. 

We  see  in  nature  a  self-seeking  God,  and  must,  till  taught  by  Christ. 
So  we  see  truly  a  physical  God,  a  God  with  an  inertia  in  Him.     It  is 
only  what  is  ordinarily  understood,that  God  has  some  Being,  or  nature, 
apart  from  His  moral  Being.    We  cannot  conceive  of  mere  moral  Being; 
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it  must  'inhere'  in  something  :  so  our  God  is  '  physical,'  but  with  a 
perfect  moral  character,  and  so  He  glorifies  Himself.     Of  course  our 
religion  must  consist  in  being  like  God,  must  conduct  us  to  this  as  our 
object ;  and  as  He  seeks  Himself,  so  we  should  seek  ourselves,  and  thus 
never  could  escape  damnation,  wh  consists  in  this  very  thing.     We 
must  see   that    God    is    self-sacrifice,    and   save  in    Christ  how  could 
we  have  conceived  it ;  from  what  source  could  the  conception  come  ? 

Do  not  justification  and  sanctification  present  to  us  the  vibration — 
the  fact  of  wh  vibration  is  the  form;  the  two  wh  yet  are  one.  [Like  the 
chemical  and  vital  actions  in  the  living  body.]  Not  distinguished,  they 
are  utter  confusion  ;  a  first  step  is  to  distinguish  and  discriminate  them; 
now  seeing  them  to  be  truly  one — this  is  the  unifying  or  function. 

With  regard  to  law  only  from  the  not-being  of  love  :  the  truth  is, 
that  law  and  love  are  not  two  things,  but  one  ;  two  forms  of  the  same. 
Where  love  is,  there  is  no  law  ;  where  love  is  not,  there  is  law.     It  is 
either  love  or  law  according  as  there  is  or  is  not,  Being.      Being  two 
forms  of  one  thing  they  cannot  co-exist;  where  not  love,  there  the  love 
exists  as  law,  viz.,  as  that  wh  ought  to  be ;  to  say  that  it  is  owed  is 
only  another  form  of  saying  that  it  is  not.      It  is  argued  that  nature  is 
under  law,  and  yet  the  law  of  nature  is  never  transgressed.     This  is 
partly  a  matter  of  words.     Nature  is  not  truly  under  law  ;  it  is  love, 
wh  excludes  law ;  we  are  under  law  because  the  love  is  not  in  us,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  see  nature  as  under  law  ;  we  see  law  in  nature 
only  because  we  do  not  see  the  love.     This  is  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  from  us  ;  we  only  see  law  in  nature  by  our 
not-being,  wh  makes  it  inert  to  us,  or  without  love :  leave  the  inertia 
out  of  nature,  and  the  law  is  gone;  the  fact  excludes  the  hypothesis. 
See  how  this  view  interprets  the  Bible.     'We  are  not  under  law,  but 
under  grace;'  i.e.  under  love;  the  love  being  in  us  we  cannot  be  under  law 
(wh  is  only  love  in  relation  to  the  'not ');  there  is  no  ought,  there  is  the 
fact,  not  owed  but  fulfilled.       So  again,  '  Christ  hath  delivered  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law ;'  the  curse  is  that  we  do  not  love.     The  law  is  a 
curse  only  so ;  it  gives  and  can  give  no  life.     We  are  delivered  from 
this 'ought,'  this  'not,'  by  being  made  to  love,  so  saved  from  condemna- 
tion :  the  fact  is  in  us  now.      This  is  the  life,  we  need  see  no  mystery 
in  such  words  as  these.     We  see  how  the  idea  of  evil,  of  course,  is  so 
inseparably  associated  with  that  of  law  in  the  New  Testament.      Its 
writers  saw  that  it  was  from  the  not-loving  ;  we  have  taken  an  inverted 
view  of  it,  confounding  it  with  love,  because  we  have  not  truly  unified 
them,  not  seeing  that  they  are  one  thing  in  two  relations.     Law  is  to 
us  at  once  less  good  and  less  evil  than  it  truly  is.     We  do  not  see,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  it  is  merely  love  itself,  nor  on  the  other,  that  it  is 
love  in  relation  to  a  'not,'  can  exist  only  from  not-loving.     Love  in  re- 
lation to  a  'not'  is  necessarily  the  form  only  ;  i.  o.  it  is  law. 

Those  who  are  self-righteous,  who  do  things  because  they  ought,  are 
under  the  law.     So  the  law  cannot  give  life,  it  arises  from  not-life. 
Here  is  the  harmony  of  that  feeling  wh  is  a  difficulty  to  people  some- 
times, that  they  do  not  do  rightly  and  lovingly  from  a  sense  of  duty  ; 
but  only  because  they  like  it ;  it  is  their  life  to  do  it.      This  is  true 
salvation,  this  is  being  not  under  the  law  ;  this  is  having  God  in  them  ; 
this  is  how  God  acts  and  is.     The  feeling  rests,  on  a  misconception;  our 
life  is  not  to  obey  law,  but  to  love  ;  it  is  to    be  freed  from  law. 
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And  how  clearly  one  can  be  freed  from  law  only  by  loving  ;  it  is  the 
conception  of  being  made  free  from  law  ;  no  other  idea  is  possible  ; 
where  there  is  not  love,  there  is  law  necessarily ;  the  not-love  is  and 
constitutes  the  law.     To  love  and  have  no  other  happiness,  to  welcome 
all  sacrifice,  all  suffering,  because  we  know   it  working  good,  is  is 
suffering  for  others;  this  is  being  united  with  Christ  in  His  own  joy.  Is 
not  this  enough  for  us  ?     Let  us  take  the  cup  of  sorrow ;  bow  our 
heads  to  the  burden,  not  grieving  but  rejoicing.  Love  rejoices  in  bearing 
— it  disarms  all  sorrow,  it  takes  the  sting  away  from  loss  and  shame, 
because  it  turns  them  into  joy.     Nothing  can  harm  it ;  it  is  clothed  in 
panoply  complete;  all  things  that  can  be  hurtful  it  turns  to  benefits,  all 
curses  into  blessings.     This  is  the  difference  between  earth  and  heaven: 
that  there  we  have  perfect  love,  and  therefore  all  sorrow  and  sighing 
flee  away.   Lave  knows  no  sorrow,  because  beneath  its  touch  all  sorrow 
turns  to  joy.     Therefore  is  God  the  infinitely  loving,  infinitely  blest. 
Therefore  are  we  miserable,  our  cheeks  wet  with  many  tears,  our  hearts 
wrung  with  discontent  and  sadness,  because  we  have  not  perfect  love. 
We  groan  within  ourselves,  one  great  affliction  besets  us  here — we  do 
not  love.     Death  is  within  us  ;  dying  indeed,  slain  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  but  not  yet  vanquished.     Death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be  over- 
come ;  mortality  be  swallowed  up  of  life.     And  what  joy  can  be  so 
great  as  that  wh  should  turn  sorrow  itself  into  joy  ?     This  must  be 
greater  than  all  relieving  sorrow,  all  comforting,  all  giving  of  pleasure 
or  delight.     Strange  it  is  we  make  our  heaven  a  getting,  when  we 
know  that  all  true  happiness,  every  noble  or  satisfying  pleasure,  even 
here,  consists  in  giving.     Give  us  love,  oh  God,  and  Thou  hast  given 
us  heaven.     Take  from  us  all  this  not-love,  all  this  lingering  selfishness, 
and  our  heaven  Thou  hast  made  perfect.     Thou  hast  made  us  one  with 
Thyself,  hast  caused  us  to  sit  down  with  Thee  on  Thy  own  throne,  and 
reign  with  Thee.     We  can  ask  no  more,  nor  Thou  more  bestow. 

Does  man's  being  made  in  the  image  of  God  refer  at  all  to  this — that 
he  is  the  form  without  the  fact  ? 

See  how  different  the  same  fact  may  be :  e.  g.  money  lost,  or  passing 
from  us  to  one  not  loved,  is  sorrow ;  spent  upon  one  loved,  it  belongs  to 
the  chief  of  all  delights :  and  that  wh  is  thus  true  of  the  little  is  only 
the  more  true  of  the  greater.  It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  love  ; 
for  perfect  love,  the  most  utter  self-sacrifice  is  the  most  absolute  happi- 
ness ;  and  this  is  heaven — absolute  self-sacrifice  for  absolute  love.  This 
is  being  absorbed  in  God :  in  this  the  dead  cannot  see  any  happiness. 
But  now  let  us  think  more  about  the  pleasure,  i.  e.  happiness,  wh  is  in 
getting,  here,  in  the  physical.  Surely  there  is  more  to  see  than,  (1),  that 
it  is  only  from  want,  from  a  'not,'  that  pleasure  in  getting  is  possible : 
and,  (2),  that  getting  does  not  produce  happiness,  that  it  is  a  mere  de- 
lusion, and  the  road  to  the  intensest  misery.     "We  must  interpret  here 
in  the  sense  of  showing  the  phn  as  necessary,  and  why  we  must  have 
pleasure  in  getting.     This  too  seems  to  be  part  of  the  problem  of  sen- 
sation ;  and  the  case  of  animals  to  furnish  the  key  to  it.     If  we  can 
find  why  their  appearance  of  enjoyment  or  suffering,  we  shall  know  why 
our  consciousness  of  it. 

Surely  we  have  now  a  better  conception  of  miracles  ;  i.  e.  if  the  cause 
of  all  things  be  love.  Surely  miracles  must  be  if  perfect  love  requires 
them ;  even  as  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  necessary  in  the  same  way. 
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These  things  that  seem  to  us  exceptional,  are  not  they  the  very  facts 
that  reveal  to  us  the  true  nature  of  all. 

Is  not  this  the  true  view  of  the  Bible,  that  the  writers  speak  of  the 
moral  as  the  only  true  Being  ?     They  saw  the  fact  as  it  is,  but  with 
such  limitations  as  necessarily  arose  from  the  then  state  of  Science  and 
other  knowledge — a  limitation  we  have  long  recognized  as  quite   com- 
patible with  reverence  for  the  Bible.     So  they  did  not  see  Actualism 
fully  any  more  than  astronomy ;  and  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  their 
words  may  have  a  more  perfect  meaning  to  us  with  larger  general  know- 
ledge than  they  could  have  had  to  them. 

Is  not  this  the  rest  in  heaven — no  more  getting  ?  Labor  is  for  getting ; 
we  toil  because  we  have  wants  to  be  supplied.     Best  is,  only,  from  no 
more  want.     So  God  does  not  labor  [in  His  creating],  He  only  gives. 
Prom  not-love  (the  only  possible  true  'not,'  because  love  is  the  only 
true  Being)  comes  want ;  from  that  all  follows — time,  labor,  death.    In 
heaven  are  none  of  these  :  it  is  eternal,  it  is  rest.     The  '  dressing  and 
keeping  the  garden  '  was  a  giving  only,  not  labor  for  wants.     So  labor 
is  a  curse  even  as  the  Law  is ;  it  comtes  from  the  '  not,'  the  selfishness. 
Perfect  love  is  rest.     There  can  be  no  getting  in  eternity,  where  there 
is  not  Time. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  word  orge,  '  wrath.'     It  is  primarily  a  feel- 
ing, a  disposition,  an  impulse.     '  Not  appointed  to  mere  natural  feeling, 
but  to  salvation ;  therefore  walk  as  children  of  the  day':  '  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others,'  i.e.  of  mere  inert  dead  feeling  or  impulse.    This 
answers  to  the  '  natural  man,'  surely.     '  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed,' 
i.  e.  tike  feeling  of  God  respecting  sin  is  revealed.     How  much  more  is 
there  in  this  :  all  the  wrath  and  an  infinitude  of  meaning  besides.  This 
was  exactly  what  wanted  revealing — how  God  feels  towards  sin.     This 
is  exactly  what  men  cannot  and  do  not  know,  what  embarrasses  and 
prostrates  philosophy  ;  for  how  can  we  know  that  God  hates  and  is 
angry  with  sin,  since  He  permits  it  ?     Is  He  not  in  truth  the  doer  of 
it  ?     The  feeling  of  God  with  regard  to  ein  needs  to  be  revealed — His 
'mind.' 

The  glory  given  to  the  righteous  is  subjective ;  the  glory  of  love  :  the 
glory  Christ  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began,  that  wh  was 
seen  on  Calvary — the  glory  of  perfect  self-sacrifice.     How  pitiful  it  is 
to  think  Christ  must  have  some  exaltation  to  compensate  Him  for  His 
sufferings :  of  course  we  look  for  the  same,  and  so  cannot  rejoice  in  our 
sorrow^,  thinking  we  need  to  be  consoled  for  them.     Christ  is  exalted 
'  to  be  a  saviour ';  He  rose  again  '  for  our  justification,'  not  for  His  own 
relief  and  reward.     To  save  man,  to  love,  is  enough  for  Him,  as  it  is  to 
be  for  us. 

Does  not  the  fact  of  the  old  orthodoxy  succumbing  so  greatly  to  ra- 
tionalism, prove  its  imperfection  ?  Rationalism  surely  answers  to  the 
dead  state ;  it  is  a  form  without  the  fact,  a  '  not,'  and  is  for  the  deve- 
lopment, for  rendering  the  arbitrary  necessary ;  to  shew,  instead  of  an 
arbitrary  difference,  a  true,  actual,  moral  difference,  i.  e.  of  love.  Our 
death,  not  seeing  the  fact,  supposed  a  hypothesis  in  the  old  orthodoxy ; 
now,  by  means  of  rationalism,  the  fact  is  supplied,  and  the  arbitrary  is 
seen  necessary.  Eationalism  so  must  be  an  anticipation,  a  suppressing 
hypothesis  without  supplying  the  fact,  and  so  the  instinct  of  the  world 
will  not  have  it ;  they  will  go  back  to  the  old  imperfect  hypothetical, 
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rather,  for  the  fact  is  there  tho'  wrongly  seen.     So  too  must  not  the 
Christian  doctrine  as  it  was  received,  i.  e.  in  the  apostles'  time,  have 
been  imperfect  ?  This  is  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, the  fact  of  life,  the  law  of  God's  action :  see  it  in  Adam's  imper- 
ection    and  fall.     Doubtless  all  the  corruption  of  Christianity  is  neces- 
ary  for    the  perfection  of  it,  not  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  but  as  received 
and  understood  by  men.     How  shd  those  heathens,  who  had  not  even  a 
word  for  love,  have  entered  at  once  into  the  fact.  The  first  Christianity 
was  probably  sensational ;  it  needed  all  this  to  raise  men  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  true,  the  actual,  Christianity.  All  this  preparation  has  been 
necessary  to  make  us  capable  of  it,  of  understanding  the  Bible  ;  even  as 
our  physical,  merely  material  Science  is  to  make  us  capable  of  under- 
standing Nature.     We  see  both  first  as  arbitrary,  in  order  to  see  them 
as  necessary.     It  is  a  great  point,  this  of  the  development  of  the  under- 
standing of  Christianity,  not  above  the  Bible,  but  growing  up  to  it. 
Humanity  advances ;  God  gives  to  us  to  be  more  truly  men  than  to  any 
other  age.      All  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  Christianity  have  not 
been  mere  going  backward,  but  an  organic  process,  a  life. 

It  seems  that  Plato  gives  the  definition  of  eternity  as  not  in  succes- 
sion, opposed  to  time.    Eternity  is  that  wh  always  is.    This  is  the  right 
definition ;  present,  therefore  no  possible  future  as  distinguished  from 
now.     How  strange  that  we  shd  have  gone  back  so  from  the  Platonic 
conception.     But  the  spiritual,  moral  meaning,  is  doubtless  due  to 
Christianity ;  just  as  it  introduced  the  idea  of  love  or  self-sacrifice.  The 
eternal  life  was  always  the  '  ever-present '  life,  but  Christianity  alone 
shewed  it  to  be  Love.  Plato's  definition  is  simply  denial  of  the  physical? 

Do  we  not  see  better  about  Christ's  sacrifice ;  that  by  becoming  man 
He  truly  subjected  Himself  to  inertia,  and  so  sacrificed  Himself  as  God  ? 
To  Christ  as  man  [inert  or  physical]  it  was  a  painful  thing  to  give 
Himself.     Not  that  there  is  pain  to  God  in  sacrificing  Himself;  having 
no  inertia  there  is  no  pain  or  suffering  in  it.     He  would  do  it,  does  it, 
even  in  suffering,  as  Christ  proves ;  and  we  must  do  it  in  suffering  like 
Him.     "When  we  are  made  perfect  in  love  [as   Christ  was  thro'  suffer- 
ings], then  we  too  sacrifice  ourselves  without  pain :  but  only  thro'  sac- 
rifice in  suffering  can  this  perfectness  in  love  come.     It  is  beautiful  to 
see  the  harmony ;  how  we  may  ascribe  this  inertness  to  Christ,  viz.  as 
being  the  very  fact  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  God.     \Ye  are  perfect  when 
we  perfectly  sacrifice  ourselves  like  Christ,  although  still  with  suffering 
and  with  temptation,  as  Christ  also  was  tempted.     So  we  see  how  He 
was  tempted  as  having  inertia,  without  difficulty  in  respect  to  His  di- 
vinity ;  altho'  we  still  have  inertia  even  as  He  had,  and  have  suffering 
in  our  sacrifice,  i.  e.  the  inertia  of  humanity,  not  of  us  as  individuals. 
When  we,  as  individuals,  have  inertia,  we  suffer  in  sacrifice  ;  we  grudge 
it,  but  when  we  are  made  alive  we  no  longer  have  individual  or  moral 
pain  in  sacrificing  ourselves,  we  have  only  that  physical  pain  wh  is  from 
the  inertia  of  the  race.     It  is  all  joy  to  us,  in  ourselves,  to  sacrifice 
ourselves.     So  in  heaven  we  are  redeemed  from  that  '  not '  of  humanity 
wh  makes  us  physical.     Do  we  not  thus  see  the  relation  between  the  / 
and  the  physical  nature  better — how  we  come  to  have  a  body  and  mind, 
and  still  fetain  it  when  we  are  made  alive  in  Christ.     God  is  then  in 
us,  even  as  in  Christ :  is  not  this  the  true  reconcilement  of  that  great 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  ?     So  that  passage,  '  I  said  ye  are  gods,' 
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does  it  not  mean  that  as  those  who  have  the  true  spiritual  life  are  act- 
ually Divine,  so  Christ  was,  and  in  the  same  sense.  So  we  are  one  with 
Him :  truly  that  wh  He  is,  we  are.  In  all  the  holiness  of  humanity 
God  is  'manifest  in  the  flesh.' 

Of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  only  Love  is  to  last.     Observe,  too,   know- 
ledge is  to  cease  :  exactly  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  ceases.     Only  love 
is  in  heaven.     There  could  be  no  clearer  statement  of  actualism :  the 
'  eternal '  is  only  that.     This  is  what  Paul  was  trying  to  make  those 
half-alive  Corinthians  see  :  that  love  was  the  only  eternal.     He  could 
not  show  it  in  Science,  of  course. 

Do  we  not  see  how  the  Law  [or  conscience,  without  wh  practically  is 
no  law],  is  necessarily  from  not-love  ?  the  existence  of  conscience  is  a 
proof  of  the  fall  or  suppression  of  the  actual,  or  love,  in  man.    It  is  no 
mystery  how  man  can  be  dead  (not-man)  and  yet  be  a  moral  '  I.'     The 
two  statements  are  indeed  one ;  he  is  this  Being  with  a  conscience  be- 
cause he  is  not  man.      Law  comes  ever  out  of  not-love,  as  hypothesis 
out  of  not-fact.     So  from  the  Fall,  or  death,  necessarily  begins  proba- 
tion, and  therein  redemption  :  all  that  is  is  to  be  redeemed ;  only  the 
Devil  and  his  [the  'not']  is  to  be  destroyed.     May  we  not  say  that  man 
is  spiritual,  i.  e.  moral,  not-being,  and  therefore  physical  or  under  cause 
and  effect ;  wh  is  wholly  from  not-action,  i.  e.  not  moral  Being  ?     The 
fact  of  the  physical  being  under  cause  and  effect  proves  it  to  be  from 
the  'not'  in  some  sense  ;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  this  is  the  idea 
of  its  being  under  law.   It  is  we,  being  under  moral  law  as  inert  or  self- 
ish, see  Nature  as  under  physical  law. 

The  Bible  is  a  miracle,  the  miracle ;  the  type  and  example  of  them. 
If  we  can  learn  how  it  was,  then  we  know  all  miracles.     Nothing  can ' 
be  more  miraculous  than  that  its  writers  said  those  things :  the  raising 
from  the  dead  is  less — it  raises  us  from  the  dead.     Here  is  the  problem 
of  miracle  submitted  practically  to  ourselves  :  find  out  how  the  Bible 
came  to  be.     It  is  of  no  use  saying  nothing  can  transcend  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  so  on — here  is  the  fact ;  find  the  laws  of  it.    No  doubt  it  is 
true  in  the  abstract,  but  the  miracle  is  the  thing  we  have  to  find  the 
laws  of.     The  law  of  love  it  is— this  includes  all  alike,     Shew  that  the 
fact  of  Nature  is  love,  and  we  have  miracles  in  their  right  place  at  ouce. 

In  these  views  of  the  Divine  Personality,  the  pantheistic  objection 
that  personality  implies  limitation  is  embraced  and  made  a  proof.  The 
personality  comes  out  of  the  limitation ;  and  as  to  the  creation,  see  the 
fact  and  certainty  of  this  in  the  variety.  Certainly  God  must  be  per- 
sonal because  there  are  other  persons,  that  involves  His  limitation ;  but 
His  seZ/-limitation,  wh  maintains  His  infinitude.  So  too  an  illustration 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Being  and  not-being  in  one.  God  is  at  once  infi- 
nite and  not-infinite,  in  His  creation  or  self-limitation :  so  is  it  not  the 
not-being  is  ever  a  self- limitation,  and  so  essential  to  Being  ?  Is  it  not 
that  God  could  not  be  infinite  save  as  being  self-not-infinite,  or  creator  ? 
Does  not  all  true  Being  involve  a  'self  not-being  ?'  As  if  humanity  can 
only  truly  be  by  being  by  its  own  act  'not-man : '  the  true  moral  Being 
of  humanity  is  only  in  or  through  this  «  not;'  but  no  true  Time ;  there- 
fore not  after  but  in  it  ?  even  as  God  is  truly  only  as  creator  or  in  the 
creature,  in  being  not-God.  We  see  it  even  in  the  physical :  the  living 
body  only  truly  is  in  and  by  its  functions,  wh  are  its  not-being — giving 
itself.  This  in  truth  comes  only  again  to  the  axiom  that  to  be  and  to 
act  are  one ;  for  to  act  is  necessarily  to  give  self,  to  not-be. 
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It  is  our  conception  of  time  or  succession  that  perplexes  the  matter  : 
not-being  is,  to  us,  or  in  relation  to  the  physical,  opposed  to  Being,  but 
this  is  the  illusion.     The  true  actual  'not-in-time'  not-being  is  only 
love ;  passive  not-being  and  active  not-being  are  altogether  different. 
Here  is  the  proof  of  it :  that  God  as  creator  or  self-limited,  is  still  and 
none  the  less  infinite  ;  as  creator,  or  not-being,  He  is.    Leave  out  Time 
and  it  is  all  clear;  at  once  the  Being  and  the  '  not '  or  limitation — the 
eternal.     The  Being  is  in  the  limitation.     And  here  is  the  beauty  of 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  physical :  that  the  fact  is  eternal,   never 
ceases,  is  ever  in  all  the  not-being  or  change  or  successions.    It  is  only 
forms  that  change,  or  are  not,  in  such  sense  as  excludes  the  Being ;  the 
fact  is  unceasingly,  is  in  not-being.     Now  also  we  see  how  the  fact  of 
love  as  Being — 'Being  in  not-being1 — seen  with  an  inertia,  must  be  just 
such  a  physical.     We  must  see  the  two ;  but  as  not  '  action/  therefore 
as  inert  or  cause  and  effect. 

Being  in  heaven  is  only  a  change  in  ourselves.     This  is  clear  in  point 
of  fact ;  it  is  just  the  change  of  dying,  being  freed  from  the  physical. 
There  is  no  change  in  anything  else :  one  man  is  on  earth,  another  in 
heaven,  with  just'the  difference  of  if  the  body  be  alive  or  dead.  To  the 
man  who  is  physically  dead  is  no  more  physical ;  but  if  he  then  live  it 
implies  a  Being  not  physical,  i.  e.  truly  spiritual  or  moral.     Then  when 
we  are  no  more  physical  the  world  is  no  more  so  to  us  :  necessarily  the 
'  end  of  the  world,'  as  physical,  is  immediately  present — it  is  the  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  ? 

Think  of  « the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,'  connect  it  with  '  God 
is  light ';  this  is  the  true  reference,  in  that  light  wh  G-od  is — surely  in 
action,  in  true  Being  or  love,  in  which  is  no  inertia.     How  this  idea  of 
action  seems  to  belong  to  the  '  light '  in  the  account  of  the  creation. 
1  Let  light  be '  is  virtually  '  let  life  be.'     Think  again  of  that  '  without 
form  and  void,'  and  'darkness.'     Is  there  here  an  account  of  some  sort 
of  physical  darkness  or  inertia,  into  wh  or  out  of  wh  Adam  was  created, 
and  so  his  imperfection.     Or  was  it  not  a  previous  physical  ?  '  void  and 
dark '  is  exactly  the  idea  of  the  inert,  into  which  the  spiritual  or  actual 
was  breathed,  and  so  a  spiritual  humanity  ;  and  now  again  a  darkness 
and  void — an  empty  form?     Does  not  chaos  indicate  ruin  by  sin, 
and    the    account  must  be  of  restoration  or  redemption.       Surely 
it  is  the  very  same  as  now  takes  place  in  man.     The  inference  is,  there 
was  previous,  other,  sin ;  i.e.  not-being  and  redemption.     Now,  man  is 
such  a  chaos,  undergoing  such  a  redemption  or  creation.     See  how  the 
same  word  is  used  :   '  created  anew ' — just  what  was  done  with  the  world 
in  that  chaos.  So  after  this  spiritual  creation  man  was  as  spiritual ;  and 
he  is  now  a  chaos,  and  the  work  is  repeated,  or  rather  it  is  one  work. 
[Actualism  necessarily  involves  this :  it  can  admit  no  creation  but  such 
moral].     And  think  how  it  was,  before,  not  man,  but  apparently  the 
earth,  that  spiritual  Being  wh  we  perceive  as  Nature :  Nature  is  the 
redeemed  Being.     So  may  not  redeemed  humanity  be  a  '  nature '  to 
some  other  Being  in  redemption  ?  the  '  not '  pass  from  one  to  another, 
being  the  eternal  seen  in  succession ;  the  one  fact  of  love  or  self-sacri- 
fice.    Mav  this  succession  of  giving  self,  wh  we  see  in  Nature,  be  the 
very  fact  which  is  the  spiritual,  only  we  see  it  from  this  dead  point  of 
view? 

Now  the  order  and  process  of  creation  assumes  a  new  beauty  and  gig- 
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nificance ;  and  how  simple  it  is  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  wholly  moral ; 
that  it  must  be  such  a  moral  process  if  there  be  no  physical  but  from 
inertia.     Redemption  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  Being.     Love  is  self- 
sacrifice,  and  that  is  redemption.  Therefore  Nature  is  the  form  or  image 
of  redemption,  Being  from  not-being.     The  redemption  of  man  is  not 
an  exception  but  the  universal  fact.     Thus  too  we  see  what  analogy  is : 
one  fact  under  different  forms.      There  is  no  analogy  between  facts  that 
are  not  the  same ;  only  of  one  fact  under  forms — i.e.  « things' — that  are 
not  the  same.     Analogy  is  in  truth  identity  ;  identity  of  fact :  only  be- 
cause there  is  but  one  fact  (the  actual  or  love)  can  there  be  analogy. 

Whether  a  person  is  under  law  or  not  (in  the  Christian  sense)  depends 
on  the  simple  fact  of  whether  or  not  he  is  under  grace — whether  he  does 
love.  '  Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  one  another,  for  he  that  loveth 
another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.'  Nothing  then  is  owed;  he  is  not  under  law 
but  under  grace.  Truly  speaking,  the  mere  fact  that  law  is  fulfilled  in 
Nature  is  proof  that  it  is  love,  only  so  can  it  be.  Law  fulfilled  is  love ; 
this  spiritual  fact  cannot  be  excluded  from  law  by  any  contrivance  of 
Science.  If  Nature  were  not  the  fact  of  love  it  could  not  be  thus  'law' 
as  we  see  it.  It  is  love  that  Science  introduces,  for  wh  law  is  but  ano- 
ther word. 

That  doctrine  of  the  '  resurrection '  of  the  body — '  there  is  a  natural 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body'— does  it  not  imply  the  actual  ?    Our  body 
is  to  be  a  true  actual  (loving,  self-sacrificing)  body,  with  no  inertia,  i.e. 
we  are  to  be  in  heaven.     But  now,  '  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust ' — 
what  of  that  ?  an  inertia,  a  blackness,  an  outer  darkness  to  them.  Phy- 
sical again  the  unredeemed,  actual  the  redeemed  ?  but  all  but  the  actual 
to  cease  ?  So  do  we  arrive  at  a  physical  or  sensational  punishment  [even 
as  suffering  is  the  idea  of  the  physical  or  inert  ?     Do  the  wicked  retain 
their  inertia,  and  after  this  life,  still  necessarily  in  time,  have  an  exist- 
ence determined  by  this. — We  shall  be  changed :  we  think  of  a  mere 
passive  change  to  another  condition  of  tenuity  and  increased  facility, 
but  still  physical.     How  glorious  a  change  that  -will  be  wh  shall  make 
us  altogether  actual,  and  all  this  inertia  drop  away  from  us,  giving  us 
a  spiritual  body,  and  placing  us  at  once  in  a  universe  in  wh  all  is  love, 
and  there  is  no  inertia.    '  By  man  came  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ; ' 
man's  self-redemption ;  and  of  course  the  resurrection  is  as  the  death, 
i.  e.  actual. 

See  how  the  curse  is  a  blessing — the  good  of  that  necessity  of  ever 
wanting  more.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  advance ;  that  getting  more  is 
more  want.  So  also  of  pain  ;  it  would  not  do  to  be  physical  and  have 
no  pain  ;  this  would  be  utter  ruin.  Even  physically,  pain  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  body  itself,  not  to  speak  of  moral  ends.  The 
curse  here  also  is  blessing ;  it  is  only  love.  This  shows  the  nature  of 
God's  anger  against  sin.  So  there  must  of  course  be  signs  of  pain  in  ani- 
mals, and  therefore  necessarily  of  pleasure ;  physical  pleasure  flowing 
out  of  pain.  Have  I  not  interpreted  here  ;  shown  how  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  see  animals  as  feeling  I  Seeing  them  as  physical  we  must  do 
so ;  if  they  were  truly  physical  or  inert  they  would  have  feeling.  It  i& 
not  that  they  are  merely  physical,  but  that  they  are  not  so. 

It  interests  me  that  my  view  of  damnation  is  the  same  as  Sweden- 
borg's ;  only  he  puts  it  in  the  future,  I  see  it  in  the  present  [he  makes- 
it  everlasting,  I  see  it  as  eternal].  It  is  the  doing  the  evil  things ; 
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not  necessarily  with  'suffering;'  but  rather  not  feeling  anything  better. 
Clearly  if  the  damnation  of  the  future  is  this,  this  same  fact  cannot 
be  other  than  damnation  now.     "What  can  be  more  proof  of  our  dead- 
ness  than  that  we  think  a  man  who  is  damned  needs  to  be  punished. 
He  needs  to  be  redeemed  (and  this  doubtless  by  suffering,  &c.)     Think 
of  that,  '  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath.'     Children  of  '  passion '  we 
are,  but  of  '  wrath,'  it  is  monstrous — it  is  the  doctrine  of  God  damning 
little  children  :  wh  now  that  we  see  what  damnation  is,  is  simply  a 
contradiction. 

Is  it  not  thus  the  suffering  loss  of  'things,'  of  any  or  all  the  real,  is 
no  true  loss,  but  only  gain  if  we  get  thereby  the  fact,  the  Being,  the 
life  of  true  self-sacrifice.     Is  not  this  the  treasure  in  heaven  ;  some- 
thing that  constitutes  heaven,  some  of  that  '  Being '  wh  is  its  joy.  For 

1  he  who  will  not,  does  not,  sacrifice  himself,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 

i  heaven,  because  heaven  is  self-sacrifice.      And  see  why  we  are  among 
'things'  now,  viz.,  that  we  may  learn  self-sacrifice  ;  we  could  not  do  it 
otherwise,  being  dead,  or  not  having  it  in  ourselves.     Only  through 
earth  can  we  get  to  heaven,  because  self-sacrifice  (i.  e.  life)  has  to  be 
produced  within  us ;  and  this  can  only  be  by  such  'sensational,'  to  give 
us  something  to  sacrifice.     Without  the  sensational  man  could  not  be 
redeemed  or  learn  to  sacrifice.  So  our  holiness  is  to  part  from  the  thing- 
al,  having  life  instead.     Now  we  know  the  meaning  and  idea  of  the 
sensational ;  there  is  a  guide  and  rule  for  the  use  of  it.     '  Sell  all  that 

,  thou  hast  .     .     .  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.'    Clearly  the 
way  to  cure  men  of  their  wickedness  is  to  make  them  feel  that  in  being 

i  wicked  they  are  damned ;  to  let  them  see  that  we  feel  and  think  that 
they  are  so,  wh  is  far  enough  from  the  case  now.     Surely  there  is  the 
strongest  natural  tendency  in  every  man's  heart  to  feel  so,  a  latent 
conviction  of  the  fact  as  it  were,  that  it  needs  only  a  little  sincerity 
and  true  conviction  on  our  part  to  bring  out. 

Clearly  we  put  inertia  into  heaven ;  our  idea  of  it  is  that  of  passive 
happiness,  instead  of  active  happiness,  or  self-sacrifice.     The  point  is 
here :  we  hold  cause  and  effect,  and  time,  indeed  everything  that  is 
physical,  to  be  in  respect  to  heaven — that  inertia  involves  it  all.     If  it 
were  as  we  conceive,  necessarily  it  would  be  material ;  the  matter  fol- 
lows inevitably  from  the  passiveness.     Only  a  material  Being  can  (pas- 
sively) 'enjoy,'  can  have  any  pleasure  ;  i.  e.  save  in  loving,  in  self-sac- 
rifice. Once  admit  any  passiveness  or  inertia  whatever,  and  the  whole 
earth  follows ;  nay,  exactly  this  earth,  and  all  its  evil,  wh  is  the  only 
possible  result  of  inertia.     If  we  think  we  can  separate  (passive)  en- 
joyment from  suffering,  refine  it  as  we  may,  we  are  mistaken ;  or  that 
we  can  be  '  pursuing  happiness  '  and  yet  not  sinful. 

"What  can  be  more  fully  asserting  inspiration  than  to  say  that  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  wrote  above  themselves,  and  more  than  they  them- 
selves (adequately)  saw,  or  knew,   or  thought.     This  we  are  told  re- 
specting the  old  prophets,  it  is  the  only  insight  given  us  of  inspiration 
as  to  its  mode.     Now  they  knew  that  they  did  not  fully  see  what  they 
wrote  ;  but  if  they  had  not  known  it,  it  would  have  made  no  essential 
difference,  supposing  this  the  case  with  the  New  Testament  writers. 
And  then  again,  the  true  actual  humanity  being  truly  divine,  it  was,  as 
it  were,  the  true  humanity  speaking  in  them — God  speaking.     The 
Bible  is  divine  because  '  actual.'     "With  regard  to  those  passages  which 
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may  seem  opposed  to  astronomy,  and  how  quickly  we  dispose  of  them. 
Yet  how  great  the  shock  must  have  been  to  those  religious  people  in 
old  time.     The  distinction  attempted  to  he  drawn  between  the  essential 
and  not  essential  portions  of  the  Bible  will  not  do ;  it  is  an  anticipation 
only,  and  the  instinct  of  men  rightly  rejects  it.     And  I  am  encouraged 
respecting  actualism  by  this  ;  that  the  anticipation  has  been  before,  and 
been  rejected.     Men  do  reject  anticipations,  but  not  interpretations  ; 
after   a  fight  not  too  long  they  are  ever  established.     So  we  see  the 
good  of  this  question  of  'matter'  being  so  prejudged  :  Berkeley  did  a 
necessary  work.     Copernicus's   astronomy  had  been  prejudged  as  pro- 
posed by   Pythagoras.     Probably  every  interpretation  was  before  re- 
jected as  an  anticipation.       In  relation  to  the  actual,  Adam  must  have 
been  an   anticipation  of  the  true  humanity ;  redeemed  man  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  wh  Adam  was  the  anticipation.  So  Adam  is   suppressed 
or  set  aside,  as  being  without  the  fact ;  the  fact  or  love  has  to  be  put 
into  •him ;    that  is,  by  Christ.       So   he    was   under   law,   a    '  not '  in 
him. 

Clearly  no  man  can  believe  in  eternal  punishment,  unless  he  believe 
it  is  now ;  for  he  must  believe  that  it  is  eternal ;  i.  e.  that  it  is.  And, 
in  fact,  people  do  not  and  will  not  believe  in  it  until  they  see  it  to  be 
present.  The  idea  of  eternal  time,  of  course,  involves  an  eternal 
time  before  anything  was  but  God;  i.  e.  without  any  events,  any  sue-, 
cession,  any  changes — this  is  enough. 

It  is  nothing  against  the  Bible  that  we  have  turned  Christianity  into 
the  opposite,  have  put  a  'not'  into  it :  it  only  proves  the  death  which 
is  its  great  affirmation.     The  Bible  is  like  a  true  philosophy  in  this  ;  it 
is  so  large  it  turns  all  that  seems  opposite  to  it  into  its  very  elements 
and  proofs.     Is  not  our  Christianity  of  '  getting  '   a  kind   of  anticipa- 
tion, the  form  without  the  fact  as  anticipation  ever  is,  and  therefore 
the  world  rejects  it?     And  so  we  may  believe  the  world  will  embrace 
the  fact  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  love  and  giving,  even  as  it  ever 
does  interpretations.  Some  of  the  best  of  men  think  there  is  no  more  hope 
from  Christianity  but  from  such  as  we  see  ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake : 
there  is  infinitely  more  hope  from  it.     Observe,  to  do  full  justice  to 
our  Christianity,  its  rightness  in  fact  so  largely,  though  so   wrongly 
said  ;  that  we  do  see  it  to  put  gratitude  as  the  source  of  holiness,  in- 
stead  of  reward    and  punishment.     We  are  here  surely  like  Socrates  : 
we  mean  love,  and  have  it  in  part ;  but  we  are  bound  down  by  the  in- 
tellect, and  cannot  say  it.  I  rail  not  against  our  true  working  Christian- 
ity, but  against  our  theories  of  it,  wh  belie  our  own  hearts  and  are 
based  not  on  the  Bible  but  on  speculations ;  wh  have  our  own  'not'  in 
them,  wh  express  ourselves  and  not  God  and  Christ.     We  have  to  in- 
terpret here,  to  exclude  from  our  religion  the  hypothetical  (or  'not') — 
that  wh  is  from  ourselves.     Our  theory  of  religion  of  getting  is  a  nu- 
trition— it  is  true  to  the  phenomena.     All  this  comes  within  the  one 
fact  of  the  mental  life.      Our  religion  we  have  constructed  from  the 
phenomena — from  the  Bible.     The  Bible  thus  answers  to  nature  ;  it  is 
to  religion  what  nature  is  to  science.     Ours  is  work  of  talent ;  hypo- 
thetical, expressing  ourselves  :  we  want  interpretation  to  give  us  the 
fact,  an  actual  religion  as  an  actual  nature  ;  to  exclude  the  inertia  we 
have  introduced,  to  turn  out  the  human  element,  and  give  ;the  fact.  See 
how  it  is  all  one  :  our  religion  corresponding  to  our  science :  the  inter- 
pretion  of  nature  ia  involved  that  of  the  Bible. 

B  2 
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We  see  thus  how  no  discredit  is  done  to  the  Bible  by  our  error,  any 
more  than  to  nature  by  our  parallel  error  as  to  it.     Both  are  necessary 
and  right,  because  of  our  death  ;  only  so  is  the  actual  possibly  revealed 
to  us.   We  see  too  how  our  religion  and  our  science  alike  are  true  to  the 
phenomena.     The  Bible  being  actual,  must  have  seemed  physical  to  us, 
even  as  nature  must,  though  also  actual.    It  is  our  inertia  we  put  alike 
into  both ;  it  is  so  life  is  given  us  ;  we  should  not   otherwise  have  dis- 
covered our  death.     It  is  only  from  the  monstrousness  of  the   theories, 
in  science,  that  the  facts  are  discovered,  as  against  the  phenomena ;  so 
only  by  the  monstrousness   of  our  theoretical  religion  could  the  actual 
.  religion   be   known.       This    religion   of  getting  was   first   necessary. 
''  See  here,  '  It  is  necessary  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to  him  by  whom 
they  come :'  the  exact  force  of  these  words  is,  '  they  must  be,  but  he  is 
;  damned,  is  sacrificed.'      But  the  fact  even  of  this  is  self-sacrifice  ;  else 
it  is  not  a  fact :  the  phenomenon  is  a  being  sacrificed.       Yes,  it  is  a  be- 
ing sacrificed  of  the  person  of— that  in  wh  the  inertia  is  of  course;  but 
even  this  fact,  the  evil   of  the  world,  is  the  fact  of  love.     What  a»  in- 
sight we  have  here.     The  phenomenon  is  of  being  sacrificed,  and  our 
theories  are  of  such  ever  ;  this   is  in  the  physical  too — our  scientific 
theories  are  of  being  sacrificed,  of  cause  and  effect,  i.  e.;  science  here 
and  the  moral  are  one :  the  fact  of  science  too  being  that  of  self-sacri- 
fice. And  so  with  regard  to  the  personal  :*  the  personal    is    sacrificed  ; 
we  are  lost,  are  condemned,  destroyed  :  the  personal,  as  being  the  'not' — 
the  inertia  being  from  it.      How   complete  a  reconciliation  is  here. 
Only  the  'not'  is  destroyed,  truly,  but  that  is  we.  All  seems  to  be  here, 
all  this  great  phenomenon  of  rewards  and  punishments.      We,  by  our 
inertia,  by  being  personal,  come  under  the  scope  of  these  things,  i.  e. 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  getting,   of  suffering.     We  as  personal  can  be 
punished,  must  be.     Love  cannot  be  :  self-sacrifice  cannot  be  sacrificed 
— cannot  be  hurt.     So  in  actualism,  the  threatenings  of  God's  word 
have  their  fullest,  truest  meaning  interpreted  ;  are  seen  as  necessary. 
See  another  reason  how  the  personal  must  be  the  'not ;'  viz.,  that  it  be- 
gins, it  is  in  time.     It  is  we,  the  personal  I,  that  is  in  time,  there  was 
a  period  when  this  I  was  'not ;'  and  therefore,  if  only  so,  it  must  cease. 
This  shows  the  personal  not  to  be  the  fact ;  for  the  fact  of  nature  is 
not  in  time.     The  personal  is  the  form  ;  surely  the  physical.     Is  the 
mind  the  personal  man,    not  the  actual?    yet  the  personal  is  the 
volitional  wh  the  mind  is  not.     The  personal  ceases  just  as  love  exists. 
On    the    other  hand,    do  we    not   feel   that   mere    self-indulgence    ia 
to  abjure  personality,  and  to  become  a  thing,  like  an  animal.     We  see 
personality  is  the  hypothesis;  the  'not,'  the  form,  or  law,  to  be  filled,  the 
fact  to  be  put  into  it ;  but  in  the  fulfilment  it  is  done  away,   like  the 
interpretation  of  hypothesis,  overturning  the  very  hypothesis  which  it 
fulfils.     We  see  the  necessity  of  it  and  of  its  destruction  alike. 

We  see  now  how  Christ  expiates,  bears  our  sins,  or  the  punishment 
of  our  sin ;  it  is  only  putting  the  fact  for  the  phenomenal,  the  actual 
for  the  physical.     He  redeems  us  from  the  death,  the  inertia,  wh  is  the 
punishment  of  Adam's  sin  ;  not  future,  but  present,  i.e.  rather,  eternal. 
The  '  eternal  punishment '  from  wh  Christ  saves  us,  wh  He  bore  for  us, 
must  be  now,  must  be  ;  and  we  see  it  in  His  inertia,  in  His  being  sac- 
rificed.    We  are  bearing  that  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  i.  e.  of  man's 
sin,  our  own  :  it  is  not  truly  in  time  ;  time  only  comes  out  of  the  sin 
»  For  '  personal '  as  here  used  I  now  prefer  to  say  '  self-personal.' 
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and  death.     We  are  dead ;  Christ  expiates  and  redeems  us  from  it.  We 
being  damned  or  wicked,  Christ  bears  our  punishment :  He  is  made  to 
be  '  sin '  for  us.      It  is  merely  putting  the  actual  for  the  physical,  or 
sensational.     The  punishment  of  sin  is  not  suffering  or  pain,  but  death;  \ 
deadness,  or  inertia  :  just  what  we  have.     This  is  the  punishment ;  es- 
pecially in  this,  that  we  do  not  think  it  so,  and  are  content,  yea,  proud  / 
of  it ;  proud  of  our  arbitrariness,  our  personality — this  is  a  punishment  * 
indeed  !     Shall  we  never  see  this  ?     Is  not  the  worst  part  of  slavery 
that  it  makes  the  man  content  to  be  a  slave  ?  Just  such  are  we.   Christ  I 
shows  us  liberty  to  make  us  desire  it,   to  awake  us.       He   cannot  free 
and  redeem  us  otherwise.     This  making  us  love,  is  the  knocking  off  our  I 
shackles.     We  do  not  say  a  man  is  not  punished,  injured,  by  being  a 
slave  if  only  he  is  content  and  proud  of  this  position  ;  we  say  this  is  the 
very  worst  and  greatest  injury  ;  he,  above  all,  needs  to  be  freed.     Just 
BO  for  us:  let  us  take  common  sense  and  feeling,  ordinary  reason,  to  our 
aid,  and  see  that  in  being  content  and  proud  to  be  sinful  or  inert,  is  the| 
deepest  woe,  loss,  degradation,  the  severest  punishment. 

There  is  a  natural  revulsion  from  the  thought  of  losing  our  person- 
ality in  heaven  ;  not  for  getting's  sake,  but  because  then  being  no  we, 
we  cannot  love  or  give — what  matters  if  we  are  not  there  ?  Truly,  this 
'not'  is  to  be  destroyed ;  but  it  may  be  destroyed  either  by  love  in  us, 
by  our  becoming  alive  ;  or  if  we  do  not  love,  then  without  love  in  us, 
destroyed  in  the  lake  of  fire  :  we  may  be  either  redeemed  or  lost,  but 
the  'not'  cannot  continue.     But  with  regard  to  this  losing  personality 
in  heaven,  observe :  this  is  what  separates  us  from  God,  from  nature 
makes  difference,  distance  (besides  the  necessity  it  involves  of  getting). 
This  is  not  true  Being  ;  not  separation  but  unity ;  this  the  fulfilment  of 
tendency,    of  love  —  ever   to   unity :  the   fact,    the    actual   is   one. 
Divergence,    separation,   is  ever    the    result    of    force,    of    '  not ;' 
and    is    only     as    a    preparation     for    the    re-union.       This    is    the 
fact  of  creation ;  it  exists  only  for  the  re-union  of  creatures  with  the 
Creator  :  we  do  not  want  that  separation  from  God  wh  constitutes  us 
creatures  to  continue  ;  the  end,  the  perfection,  the  fulfillment  is,  the  re- 
union of  all  creatures  with  God.     It  is  as  if  Christ  laid  down  His  hu- 
manity to  become  one  again  with  God.      This  is  the  destruction  of  per- 
sonality in  heaven  :  the  being  absorbed  in  God,  being  made  one  with 
Him  ;  becoming  God;  wh  is  our  destiny,  the  gift  of  God  to  us,  and  no| 
thing  less.     We  cannot  raise  our  hearts  to  receive  or  believe  God's 
blessing,  that  He  does  truly  make  us  Himself — make  us  God.  We  have! 
to  enlarge  our  hearts :  would  we  not  rather  be  God  than  men  losing  sjj| 
our  personality  ?     Consider  :  the  personality  is  destroyed  as  a  hypoth- 
esis  is  by  interpretation,  destroyed  by  being  fulfilled ;  clothed  upon, 
swallowed  up  in  life.     Only  the  '  not '  is  destroyed,  all  that  ever  truly 
was  remains  and  is  perfected  ;  all  the  purposes  for  wh  it  "existed  are 
accomplished.     These  are  to  make  us  love  :  when  we  love,  why  be  per- 
sonal longer  ?     When  we  know  the  fact,  why  any  longer  a  hypothesis  ? 
Why  scaffolding,  when  the  building  is  completed  ? 

Undoubtedly  God  is  and  must  be  '  personal '  to  the  intellect,  but  He 
is  not  a  person  ;  but  then  we  must  remember  this :  although  the  'not' 
necessarily  introduced  by  us  makes  Him  personal  to  us,  and  except  as 
personal  He  is  not  a  God  to  us  at  all  because  we  are  so ;  yet,  He  is  not 
a  person.     It  is  most  important  to  remember  this.     The  doctrine  of  the 
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Trinity  acquires  thus  a  new  and  marvellous  value  and  necessity  being 
interpreted  and  seen  as  necessary  ;   not  a  person,  but  three   persons. 
This  fact  of  the  three  persons  redeems  the  personality  of  God.     And 
even  Christ  is  to  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  and  God  be  all 
in  all.     Clearly  this  is  stated  and  profoundly  meaning.     The  Father  is 
a  person  indeed ;  but  this  is  only  as   distingushed  from  the  Son,  as 
limited,  conditioned,  as  with  the  'not'  in  relation  to  Him? 

With  regard  to  Christ  as  man  redeeming  Himself,  and  yet  as  God  re- 
deeming Him  too  :  see  how  that  is  in  each  individual  case  also  :  it  is 
by  a  man's  own  loving  and  submission  to  Christ  that  he  is  saved,  and 
can  only  be  saved,  and  yet  is  this  too  the  very  work  of  God.     How 
striking  that  all  the  true  actual  action,  and  therefore  being,  of  a  man 
(all  the  true  love)  is  said  so  explicitly  by  the  Bible  to  be  the  act  of 
God ;  how  manifestly  identifying  true   actual  humanity  with  divinity. 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  this  simple  confiding  belief  ?     Is  it  our 
modesty,  our  wish  to  exalt  God,  and  thinking   He  can  have  any  glory 
besides  the  glory  of  His  love  ?      It  is  the  one  error ;  viz.,  our  putting 
the  'not'  in  Him.     As  God  and  man  are  in  Christ,  so  God  and  man  are 
in  our  own  repentance  and  life  of  faith — God  because  true  man.     We 
then  are,  and  therefore  God  is  in  us ;  or  rather,  we  then  give  up  our 
personality,  and  so  far,  in  respect  to  us  as  individuals,  are  one  with 
God.      So  far  we  do  lose  our  personality ;  we  lose  our  self-will,  selfish- 
ness, our  separation  from  God,  our  desire  to  get — our  want ;  but  not 
our  happiness,  our  joy  :  these  we  have,  first,  when  Christ  is  in  us. 
And  the  loss  of  personality  in  heaven  is  only  this  same  process  com- 
pleted ;  when  there  shall  be  nothing  in  us  or  in  respect  to  us,  but  love; 
no  physical  nature,  but  perfect  oneness  with  God.     Nothing  of  us  at 
all  but  of  wh  it  may  be  said  '  it  is  God.'     Even  as  now  it  may  be  of  all 
that  is  good.     Surely  this   is  heaven  :  we  know  now  what  that  is  of 
wh  this  may  be  said  in  respect  to  us,  and  the  blessedness  of  it ;  we  do 
not  want  that  diminished :  surely  that  may  be  absolute  and  all. 

The  stress  of  this  question  is,  does  this  mean  that  we  lose  our  con- 
sciousness ?      Now  this  is  another  question  :  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  it  does  ;  for  how  can  there  be  love  without  consciousness,  or  that 
from  wh  our  consciousness  comes  as  the  '  not '?     In  heaven  is  love,  joy  ; 
these  involve  surely  enough.      I  do  not  think  there  remains  conscious- 
ness in  our  physical  sense,  even  as  not  thought  [the  spirit  does  not 
think]  ;  not  that  physical  consciousness  that  is  in  time,  of  wh  accident 
may  deprive  us  ;  but  all  that  is  true  and  actual  in  it ;  the  fact,  of  wh 
that  is  the  phenomenon  or  form.      '  Shall  I  have  love  ?'     Suppose  you 
are  love  ;  are  God.     Does  God  have  love  ?     Surely  not ;  He  is  love  ; 
apart  from  the  love,  there  is  no  God  to  have  it.     We  must  not  say  God 
has  love  ;  it  is  making  Him  physical,  giving  Him  some  Being  that  is 
not  actual.     It  is  our  defect,  our  '  not,'  whereby  we  can  have  love. 
Clearly  we  shall  not  have  love  in  heaven ;  apart  from  love  is  no  ice ;  as 
apart  from  love  is  no  God.     Is  it  not  joy  enough  for  a  person  who  loves 
to  be  all  love  ;  to  be  one  with  God,  with  no  other  happiness  but  His  ? 
And  as  he  is  not  a  person  so  are  we  not  to  be. 

Our  consciousness  clearly  involves  passiveness  (or  inertia).    It  is  like 
the  sensational  in  this.     The  inertia  brings  about  our  consciousness  and 
therein  our  personality.     Is  not  this  (inert)  '  conscioiisness '  the  first 
from  the  '  not,'  before  sensation  even,  and  the  thing  to  consider  ?  These 
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contradictions  and  difficulties  always  arise  when  we  bring  the  actual  to 
the  intellect;  e.  g.,  excluding  time  from  eternity  is  the  same   as  ex- 
cluding personality  from  heaven.     We  cannot  see  at  first  hut  what  we 
deny  everything  :  e.  g.,  if  there  is  no  time  in  eternity  then  it  is  all  a 
mere  point,  a  moment,  nothing  of  it,  it  never  begins  ;  it  never  will  be 
therefore,  and  so  on.     "We  have  to  take  another  view  altogether,  and  see 
with  the  heart ;  the  intellect  cannot.     We  are  personal  in  order  that 
we  may  love ;  when  we  love,  then  no  more  need  to  be  personal :  we 
may  be  freed  from  that  bond. 

Why  should  Christ  die  to  make  us  attend  wisely  to  our  own  interests; 
why  sacrifice  self  for  that  ?     But  indeed  alas  !  how   shall  we  say  it, 
how  dare  to  utter  what  has  been  lurking  in  our  hearts  ?     Yet  let  us 
say  it,  that  utter  shame  and  confusion  may  redeem  us  :  we  have  thought 
that  Christ  did  this  very  thing ;  that  He  attended  wisely  to  His  own 
interests.     He  sacrificed  Himself ;  yes,  as  we  do  when  we  give  up  the 
less  pleasure  for  the  greater.     He  died,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  He  did  it 
for  the  joy  set  before  Him — for  the  glory's  sake ;  to  get  the  best !     It 
is  even  so,  we  have  thought  this,  though  we  can  hardly  bear  to  say  it: 
but  it  is  well  to  say  it — it  must  be  said  and  seen.     We  have  not  been 
able  to  see  that  since  God  is  love,  sacrifice  is  joy  to  Him,  that  self-sac- 
rifice alone  and  in  itself,  is  joy ;  and  no  other  joy  can  be,  only  mere 
miserable  want  and  pursuit.  Good  God  !  do  we  look  on  Christ  as  in  pur- 
suit of  happiness  ?     Did  He  want  glory,  that  He  must  needs  lay  aside 
His  divinity  to  get  it  ?     What  have  we  been  doing,  dreaming,  daring, 
here? 

But  see  now  the  bearing  here :  we   concede,  as  it  were,  that  it  is  for 
us  to  do  as  Christ  did :  we  have  thought  both  to  be  pursuing  interests 
wisely ;  now,  seeing  Christ's  is  true   self-sacrifice,  and  not  for  getting 
ours   must  be  so  also    —  an    actual,    giving   religion.        There   is 
beauty  besides  in  the  thought  that  our  redemption  by  Christ  consists  in 
being  one  with  Him  in  action,  or  self-sacrifice  ;  His  the  great  fact,  ours 
the  same  again.  There  is  a  new  meaning  here,  the  thought  of  humanity 
redeeming  itself :  we  are  redeemed  as  one  with  Christ— doing  the  same 
thing  as  Christ.    Is  not  this  our  oneness  with  Christ,  an  actual  oneness 
in  self-sacrifice  ;  and  so  He  one  with  God,  not  in  substance,  but  in  love. 
In  fact  it  is  because  we  being  inert  do  not  see  that  God  in  nature  is 
love  (and  not  getting),  that  God  must  show  us  that  it  is  not  so,  and 
what  the  fact  is  ;  must  manifest  Himself  in  Christ,  make  us  see  that 
He  '  sacrifices  Himself  utterly,'  in  order  that  we  may  be  so  too.     He 
makes  us  see  the  actual,  not  the  inert,  that  we  from  the  inert  may  be 
made  actual.     Man  must  become  such  as  He  sees.     God  in  Christ  mani- 
fests Himself ;  taking  our  inertia,  our  flesh,  becoming  personal  (or 
'not') ;  so  that  in  spite  of  our  inertia  we  may  see  that  He  is  love  ;  this 
is  why  He  becomes  man,  and  must  become  man  to  redeem  us.      God  so 
sacrifices  Himself  that  we  cannot  help  seeing  it  as  such  in  the  flesh ; 
in  inertia  even  He  manifests  Himself.     How  necessary  the  idea  of  the 
incarnation  appears  now.     This  doctrine  of  expiation  is  interpreted, we 
must  have  seen  it  as  the  phenomenon. — God  does  this  by  creating  man,  as 
we  may  say  :  in  creating,  God  does  manifest  Himself  in  the  creature. 
In  the  true  man  God  is  seen  sacrificing  self,  for  the  true  humanity  also 
is  self-sacrifice  :  in  every  true  creature  is  seen  just  this  fact  of  God 
sacrificing  self  for  that  creature.     It  is  necessarily  so  :  the  fact  of 
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creation  is  simply  that.     To  what  an  amazing  simplicity  of  love  do 
these  mysteries  of  redemption  resolve  themselves.      Love  is  the  key  to 
the  universe. 

How  the  view  of  the  physical  '  man  '  as  being  from  a  '  not,'  not  the 
true  actual  humanity,  puts  into  better  light  our  relation  to  God  ;  re- 
conciles with  love  the  apparent  severity.     God  is  truly  the  Father  of 
man  ;  perfect  love  and  oneness  with  man,  with  humanity,  but  that  is, 
therefore  not  with  this  physical  man.     This  is  not  humanity  ;  it  is  not 
this  that  is  one  with  God,  nor  can  t.e ;  love  must  destroy  this. 

In  our  conception  of  God,  we  do  truly  suppose  Him  in  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness :  e.  g.,  in  His  work   of  creating  for  His  own  glory :  and  indeed 
wheresoever  we  conceive  time  we  must  conceive  this.     It  is  clear  there 
can  be  no  getting  in  eternity,  where  no  future.     It  is  not  possible  that 
God,  to  whom  is  no  future,  should  'pursue,'  should  do  anything  for. 
But  it  is  only  of  that  wh  is  eternal  that  this  can  be.     Surely  it  cannot 
be  of  us  so  far  as  we  are  in  time.       It  comes  from  the  fact  of  there  be- 
ing a  future ;  for  a  Being  wh  is  in  time,  it  is  an  elevation  more  and 
more  to  regard  the  future.      N"ow  does  not  one  see  a  goodness  in  that 
doctrine  that  man  must  be  everything  from  a  selfish  motive  ?     Surely 
as  physical  or  in  time  it  must  be  so  :  this   seems  a  great  reconciliation 
in  many  things  :  first  with  regard  to  God  Himself ;  if  we  consider  Him 
as  in  time,  or  by  the  intellect,  we  must  consider  Him  as  in  pursuit  of 
happiness,  as  physical,  i.e.  mental;  moral,  personal.     It  is  only  by  ex- 
cluding all  this,  and  seeing  Him   as  the  absolute  eternal,  that  we  can 
rightly  exclude  these,  and  this  not  possible  to  man  now,  as  being  him- 
self physical.  This  shows  the  Tightness  of  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Bible.  We  must  be  consistent  in  our  thoughts  :  when,  by  making  God  a 
subject  of  our  intellect  we  introduce  inertia  into  Him,  we  must  consider 
Him  consistently  with  such  inertia,  and  not  lay  aside  that  wh  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  it ;  only  we  must  recognize  what  its  source  is,  and  re- 
member that  it  is  not  in  God  but  only  in  our  regard.     When  we  intro- 
duce inertia  into  the  spirit,  the  absolute,  the  eternal,  we  must  have  such 
results  as  that  inertia  involves  :  to  introduce  the  inertia,  and  then  to  lay 
aside  the  result  of  it,  i.  e.  some  of  the  results,  is  not  to  correct,  but 
merely  to  distort,  indeed  to  destroy  it.     That  is,  if  we  think  of  God 
(as  we  must  do)  as  in  time,  must  we  not  think  of  Him  as  having  pas- 
sions ?     To  retain  the  time  and  to  exclude  the  passions,  is  a  mistake. 
When  we  exclude  the  passions  we  must  remember  that  God  is  no  longer 
in  time  ;  i.  e.  is  no  longer  an  object  of  the  intellect.     Surely  excluding 
the  passions  without  this  necessary   adjustment,  or  introduction  of 
eternity,  is  like  an  anticipation,  suppressing  hypothesis  without  putting 
the  fact.      The  necessary  adjustment  or  correspondence  of  our  concep- 
tions when  we  think  respecting  God  will  be  a  great  help  to  us.     And 
again,  with  respect  to  Christ,  surely  in  so  far  as  He  was  physical,  or 
was  in  time,  He  was  '  in  the  flesh,'  or  subject  to  the  inertia,  in  so  far 
He  too  was  passional,  and  acted  for  the  future.  Is  this  '  the  joy  set  be- 
fore Him  ?' 

With  this  also   comes   our  necessarily  acting  selfishly,  i.  e.  as  phy- 
sical and  in  time :  showing  most  emphatically  that  this  is  not  the  true 
actual  man,  though  it  is  the  '  I ;'  as  physical  or  inert,  man  necessarily 
acts  selfishly,  i.  e.  does  not  act ;  wh  is  only  saying  that  he  is  inert. 
The  statement  of  this  doctrine  is  only  another  form  of  the  great  doc- 
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ferine  of  actualisra  ;  the  inertia  of  man.     Even  these  sceptical  material- 
istic doctrines  all  do  us  service,  all  prove  that  this  is  the  not-man ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  too  of  their  existence,  their  vitality — that  they  are 
true.     The  materialist  is  right :  this  is  the  not-man — we  are  inert. 
Christian  men,  not  understanding  Christianity,  have  asserted  life  where 
the  Bible  and  observation  alike  show  death.    It  is  that  we  have  made 
even  Christianity  dead,  that  has  put  us  all  wrong,  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  assert  man  to  be  alive.     We  have  thought  Christianity 
came  to  deliver  us  from  some  physical  suffering,  instead  of  our  present 
physicalness,  our  inertia.      All  this  phenomenal  Christianity  must  be 
swept  away  ;  and  then  all  things  will  take  their  right  place ;  the  doc- 
trines now  held  sceptical  and  hateful  will  be  seen  as  the  necessary  basis 
and  foundation   of  Christianity  itself.     They  amount  just  to  this,  that 
man  is  dead ;  and  then  that  Christ  gives  Him  life,  will  follow  of  itself 
and  necessarily.     There  is  no  difficulty  even  intellectually  :  for  grant 
the  inertia  be  proved,  nothing  follows  but  the  'not'  of  man ;  it  is  a  not- 
action.    Even  the  intellect  cannot  rest  here  ;  it  does  and  must  assert  an 
action  ;  asserts  it  in  the  very  word  '  inertia ;'  asserts  love  in  the  very 
word  '  selfish :'  it  necessarily  refers  us  to  this  though  it  cannot  give  it 
to  us.     It  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ. 

Here  too  we  see  the  error  of  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love  :  it  is 
an  exclusion  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  physical,  while  the  phy- 
sical remains.  "We  who  are  in  time  necessarily  have  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  then  this  future  joy  is  the  deliverance  from  this  very  thing: 
we  look  forward  truly,  we  seek  to  get,  but  is  to  freedom  from  looking 
forward  and  from  getting.  We  are  yet  subject  to  inertia,  but  we  hope 
to  be  free  from  it.  We  cannot  be  disinterested  yet ;  we  desire  joy,  but 
the  joy  we  desire  is  that  of  being  disinterested.  We  cannot  be  wholly 
self-sacrificing  yet,  we  have  bodies  and  minds  wh  cannot  sacrifice  them- 
selves, wh  must  be  sacrificed,  and  therein  is  pain  and  reluctance  mingl- 
ing with  all  our  self-sacrifice  ;  but  our  desire,  the  joy  set  before  us,  is 
that  we  may  be  able  to  sacrifice  ourselves  wholly,  be  delivered  from  the 
body  of  this  death — have  no  inertia  in  us. 

The  forensic  doctrine  has  the  inertia  in  it ;  it  is  intellectual ;  but  as 
such  it  is  true,    if  we  will  speak  that  way — as  of  the  physical,  of  that 
wh  can  be  future,  instead  of  the  eternal.     This  is  necessarily  the  phen- 
omenal wh  arises  from  putting  the  not  into  the  fact,  inertia  into  the  ac- 
tual.    If  we  think  of  any  passive  happiness  given,  any  '  reward '  of 
enjoyment  bestowed,  any  punishment  removed,  we  must  think  of  it  so, 
as  expiation.     If  we  take  the  law,  wh  is  in  time,  has  the  '  not '  in  it,  it 
is  so  fulfilled.     Christ  has  borne  our  punishment.     As  acting  in  time, 
God  acts  so  :|this  is  the  phenomenon,  this  the  only  genuine  theory,  the 
only  representation  true  to  nature ;  so  it  is  out  of  this  the  interpretation 
comes  ;  the  interpretation  of  our  phenomenal,  theoretical,  Christianity  ; 
so  men  have  done  right  to  cleave  to  it.     It  is  just  as  it  has  been 
right  to  hold  eternal  punishment :  and  so  long  as  the  word  '  eternal ' 
meant  to  us  everlasting,  to  hold  everlasting  punishment.     There  is  no 
case  of  the  instincts  more  beautiful  than  this  holding  to  our  phenomenal 
Christianity  against  all  the  reason  opposite  until  the  interpretation ; 
and  the  anticipations  also  are  beautiful  too.     Holding  a  religion  of  that 
•vh  is  in  time,  the  expiation  doctrine  is  the  only  one ;  it  is  true,  as  the 
epicycles  were  against  a  man  who  shd  have  denied  that  there  was  any 
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motion.     But  see  how  perfect  is  the  interpretation  here.      I  show  this 
phenomenon  necessary  :  I  say,  see  the  actual  fact,  and  you  shall  see 
that  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  perceive  all  this  ;  it  is  no  longer 
arbitrary  fact,  but  the  necessary  phenomenon ;  from  this  fact  it  all 
flows.     All  that  we  perceive  and  feel   and  know  must  be,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  the  impossibility  we  find  in   making  it  clear  and  consist- 
ent, and  showing  it  to  be   certainly  so.     The  actual  religion  is  demon- 
strated, as  the  fact,  for  it  shows  all  the  phenomena  as  necessary. 

The  objections  felt  and  urged   against  our  orthodox  Christianity  are 
like  those  felt  before  Copernicus  against  astronomy :  they  are  valid  so 
far  as  they  go ;  not  indeed  against  any  fact,  but  against  our  way  of  re- 
garding them.     They  point  out  the  need   of  interpretation.     Man  can- 
not have  so   complicated  a  thing  as  that,  he  cannot  have  any  arbitrari- 
ness; he  feels,  whatever  evidence  there  may  be  of  it,  it  cannot  truly  be 
BO.     Yet  till  we  can  interpret  we  must  have  it,  we  get  no  good  by  de- 
nying it ;  it  is  the  phenomenon   as  we  can  alone  expound  it,    and  we 
must  submit  until  the  interpretation  comes.     It   is  nothing  against  re- 
religion  that  should  be  so,  it  belongs  to  humanity ;  man  being  dead  it 
must  be  so  ;  nutrition  must  precede  function.     It  is  nothing  against  re- 
ligion any  more  than  against  science  that  it  goes  thus  a  similar  course. 
Kor  is  it  anything  against  the  Bible  that  it  should  form  the  basis  for 
such  a  religious  progress,  any  more   than  against  nature  as  the  means 
of  our  scientific  progress  ;  for  nature  as  physical  is  specially  for  man's 
instruction  as  the  Bible  is.     And  again,  see  how  the  blame  of  this  error 
in  religion,  this  substitution  of  physical  for  actual,  belongs  not  to   re- 
ligion but  to  science.     Has  not  she  undertaken  the  task  of  leading  re  - 
ligion,  and  promised  a  rational  faith,  something  to  trust  to,  and  make  a 
foundation  of  ?     And  here  is  the  result :  yet  religion  could  not  do  other 
than  follow  science.     It  was  rightly  wrong  ;  the  necessary  progress  : 
let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage,  and  feel  assured  that  if  this  wan- 
dering has  been  the  shortest  road  to  the  truth  after  all,  no  other  wander- 
ing in  honesty  of  heart  can  possibly  lead  elsewhere.     Religion  and 
science  were  meant  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  must,  and  though  the  earth- 
born  drags  the  heavenly  down  into  many  quagmires  and  sloughs  ;  yet 
without  her  she  could  not  progress  at  all. 

Our  orthodoxy  is  what  the  actual  becomes  by  introduction    of  the 
nof,  i.  e.  to  the  mind :  it  exists  for  the  actual,  and  is  to  be  excluded 
by  it,  when  the  fact  comes  wh  fulfils  it.     It  is  the  form,  and  neces- 
sary, as  Judaism  for  Christianity.     "SVe  have  to  put  all  the  'not'  (the 
inert,  or  physical,  or  passive)  out  of  our  own  Christianity,  and  thereby 
to  have  it  not  less,  only  more  fully,  more  perfectly  ;  nothing  lost,  but 
only  infinite  gain.     Is  anything  lost  in  the  doing  away  the  sacrifices  at 
Jerusalem  ?     Our  idea  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  like  that  of  those  ;  for  the 
removal  of  physical  evil,  obtaining  physical  good.     In  doing  away  with 
Judaism  this  is  lost  to  the  Jews,  and  yet  no  loss  :  but  now,  were  there 
real  physical  benefits  connected  with  them,  or  not  ?      Surely  there 
was  not  a  constant  miracle  to  reward  the  good  Jew  and  punish  the  neg- 
ligent.    The  course  of  nature  was  not  altered  by  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 
Was  it  then  mere  mistake  on  the  Jew's  part  that  he  prospered  by  pay- 
ing them  or  did  he  truly,  under  the  laws  of  nature  ?     Doubtless  the 
latter  in  part.      Just  like  this  has  been  our  ideas  of  physical  benefit, 
passive  happiness,  in  heaven,  e.  g.,  from  believing  in  Christ,  a  true  be- 
nefit, though  under  a  mistaken  idea. 
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The  Jew  was  under  the  illusion  that  the  laws  of  Nature  were  con- 
trolled by  his  sacrifices,  &c. ;  yet  was  the  benefit  he  derived  from  paying 
them  none  the  less  true  and  actual.     So  we  are  under  the  delusion  of 
being  saved  from  everlasting  misery  by  believing  in  Christ,  yet  is  the 
benefit  of  true  believing  not  the  less  true  and  actual :  there  is  no  out- 
ward physical  change    in  our  conditions,  yet  are  we  saved  from  eternal 
punishment.     Our  misconceptions  affect  not  God's  gifts  :  how  many  a 
man  fleeing  from  misery  has  found  holiness  ;  praying  not  to  suffer,  has 
been  made  to  love — the  only  possible  answer,  for  not-loving  is  misery. 

Is  it  not  incredible  that  there  can  be  any  suffering  without  a  corres- 
pondent and  perfectly  proportionate  good  ?  it  wd  be  a  nutrition  without 
a  function ;  a  miracle  ;  a  breaking  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect.     But 
it  is  thought  that  suffering  is  the  penal  consequence  of  sin  ;  the  beau- 
tiful order  of  cause  and  effect  is  broken  in  respect  to  the  moral  Being.; 
It  is  an  utter  misconception,  this  idea  that  sin  has  degraded  the  physical! 
as  such  ;  that  man  was  or  might  be  still  physical  in  a  world  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  yet  better  or  better  off  than  he  is.     This  very  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  [wh  sin  is  supposed  to  have  marred]  comes  out  of  the 
sin,  results  from  the  death,  and  it  certainly  cannot  therefore  be  inter- 
fered with  by  it.     How  much  better  it  is  thus  every  way  :  how  we  see 
more  vastly  and  fully  the  punishment  (the  wrath)  and  the  mercy.     No  : 
question  can  arise  whether  God  will  punish  sin — He  has  punished  it,  in 
fearful,  absolute  death  :  and  yet  thro'  and  in  it  all  how  brightly  the  love 
and  mercy  shine.     God's  love  and  His  anger  are  not  two  attributes,  but 
one.     Here  we  see  them  both  in  one  :  in  the  death  that  avenges  sin, 
and  equally  in  the  destruction  that  is  at  once  punishment  and  redemp- 
tion.    In  this  physical  condition,  this  chain  of  causes  and  effects  work- 
ing so  much  evil  yet  all  fulfilling  good,  we  see  it :  wrath  and  love  made 
one,  seen  to  be  one  fact.     Observe  :  in  the  very  fact  of  seeing  this  phy- 
sical to  be  perfect,  that  it  cannot  be  other  than  it  is,  is  involved  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  from  the  Fall.   There  is  no  escaping  the  latter  grant- 
ing the  former. 

Truly  Redemption  is  the  greatest  of  God's  works,  i.  e.  as  we  see  them ; 
greater  than  creating  matter,  without  moral  action  and  '  for  His  own 
glory '  merely.  But  then  this  is  only  as  we  see  it :  it  is  thus  only  be- 
cause we  do  not  truly  see  God's  creative  action.  We  see  redemption  so 
great  that  we  may  see  creation,  that  we  may  know  God.  There  is  not 
variety  and  difference  in  G  od's  act ;  not  some  smaller  exercise  of  power 
for  Himself,  some  great  self-sacrifice  for  love.  All  His  action  truly  is 
one  and  the  same,  is  all  self-sacrifice.  There  is  none  less  than  redemp- 
tion, save  as  we  introduce  inertia  into  it.  I  deny,  not  the  greatness  of 
of  redemption,  but  the  littleness  of  creation.  '  These  His  lower  works  ': 
why  shd  we  think  them^lower  ?  it  is  we  that  make  them  so,  leaving  out 
the  fact  from  them.  Cannot  we  remove  our  pressure,  and  let  the  uni- 
verse expand  to  its  true  value  and  greatness  ? 

We  think  God  is  '  of  like  passions '  with  ourselves ;  we  put  our  in- 
ertia into  Him.  Necessarily  to  the,  intellect  God  has  passions,  and  He 
could  not  otherwise  be  presented  to  us  :  to  attempt  it  were  like  denying 
any  reality  in  the  external  world.  The  true  God,  to  the  intellect,  is  as 
Nature  is ;  not  the  fact,  but  that  wh  the  fact  is  to  us  by  virtue  of  our 
state  ;  and  these  '  passions '  of  God  are  as  real,  as  true  in  their  bearings 
upon  us,  as  the  facts  of  Nature.  So  Judaism  appears  in  a  truer  light : 
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that  was  not  the  truth  of  God,  but  the  phenomenon  of  Him ;  that  wh 
He  truly  appears  to  the  world,  being  what  He  is.     So  the  necessity  of 
sacrifice  to  appease  Him,  to  meet  His  justice  :  to  inertia,  love  becomes 
justice,  anger,  punishment.  Yet  see  in  the  Bible  also  the  correction  to  this 
view  of  God,  to  this  introduction  of  passion  into  His  Being :  the  dis- 
tinction is  constantly  exhibited  of  God  as  He  truly  is,  and  as  He  is  to 
the  intellect,  or  with  inertia.     We  cannot  know  God  by  the  intellect 
as  we  cannot  know  the  real  stellar  motions  by  the  senses,  because  our 
senses  introduce  a  motion  of  our  own ;  so  our  intellect  introduces  an 
inertia  of  our  own.     As  we  exclude  our  own  motion,  so  we  exclude  our 
own  inertia. — Is  not  this  partly  'faith  '?     Is  not  here  the  clue  to  the 
different  statements,  'no  man  hath  seen  God,'  or  by  searching  can  find 
Him  out,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  we  are  to  '  know ' 
Him,  that  we  see  Him  in  Christ  ? — this  '  knowing '  of  God  is  not  by 
the  intellect.     "We  have  been  attempting  to  get  an  intellectual  grasp  of 
spiritual  things.     Here  too  may  we  not  see  the  instinct  of  '  natural  the- 
ology,' attributing  creation  to  God  in  exactly  such  a  way  as  if  he  were 
a  man.     It  embodies  in  an  exaggerated  form  the  two  errors  :  (1)  putting 
the  '  not '  (or  inert)  for  the  (actual)  Being  or  fact ;  (2)  supposing  that 
the  natural  normal  relations  of  facts  can  be    learnt   from   this   con- 
dition. 

Necessarily  our  inertia  introduces  into  our  conception  of  God  that  wh 
is  human ;  therefore  if  we  try  to  think  of  God  as  He  truly  is,  we  must 
err.  We  attribute  to  God,  as  God,  that  which  is  of  man.  Here  is  the 
advantage  to  the  intellect  of  the  Incarnation  :  we  do  avowedly  and  con- 
sciously that  wh  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  whether  consciously  or  not — 
we  unite  with  the  Divine  the  human,  the  inertia.  God  in  the  flesh  is 
not  God  and  something  added  ;  not  a  plus  but  a  minus :  it  is  something 
left  out,  an  inertia,  a  'not'  that  is  introduced.  It  is  God  not  taking  on 
Himself,  but  laying  aside.  The  incarnation  is  our  seeing  God  with  His 
absoluteness,  His  eternity,  His  full  Being  left  out ;  with  the  inertia  of 
humanity  as  it  were,  but  free  from  that  of  the  individual  men. 

We  introduce  the  inertia  into  God  consciously  and  with  full  percep- 
tion, not  obscuring  it  from  ourselves.     Christ  is  truly  a  man  like  our- 
selves, not  'mystified'  as  the  rationalist  God.  In  Christ  we  know  and  re- 
cognize that  there  is  that  wh  is  not  Divine ;  it  is  God  and  man  ;  but 
there  is  yet  less  that  is  merely  man  than  in  any  other  God  that  we  can 
conceive,  or  rather  there  is  more  that  is  truly  Divine.     It  is  only  by 
seeing  God  as  a  man  that  we  can  see  the  love,  the  very  fact  of  the  Di- 
vine :  we  can  only  see  love  as  self-sacrifice.     Doubtless  the  Incarnation 
does  not  mean  only  our  mode  of  conceiving,  a  development  of  the  human 
mind :  Christ  doubtless  had  a  body  in  the  same  sense  as  we  have ;  but 
the  entire  question  of  what  and  how  it  is  remains  to  be  fully  known. 
If  from  Christ  we  leave  out  the  human,  that  is  the  true  God :  but  this 
the  intellect  cannot  do,  only  the  heart ;  and  feel  that  the  true  fact  of 
God  is  the  love  without  the  man,  the  personality,  the  passion. 

Did  God  really  suffer  in  Christ ;     Yes  ;  really,  but  not  actually :  the 
man,  the  real  or  thingal,  suffered.     We  only  suffer  as  inert ;  suffering 
is  from  inertia.     God  is  Love,  and  Love  cannot  suffer — to  suffer,  God 
becomes  man.     When  we  see  how  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  only  ex- 
presses or  manifests  the  absolute  and  universal  fact  of  God's  Being,  it 
becomes  of  less  moment  to  see  exactly  God's  suffering  in  Christ :  this 
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assumes  its  right  relation ;  it  makes  us  know  the  Father,  ceases  to  be 
exceptional. 

Christ  saves  us,  not  from  external  ill,  it  is  to  make  us  know,  know 
that  we  are  in  heaven  ;  that  only  that  wh  is  not  love  is  evil.     Think  of 
the  martyrs :  He  does  not  save  from  but  in  sacrifice.     He  gives  us  that 
wh  he  has — Himself.     Take  the  selfishness  away,  all  that  is  not  love, 
and  then  self-sacrifice  is  heaven,  is  being  one  with  God.     Love,  Being, 
— all  these  words  are  wrong  to  us,  the  '  not '  is  in  them  :  the  mind  can- 
not grasp  the  actual.     Even  so  surely  '  inspiration '  could  not  be  an  in- 
tellectual illumination.     God  speaking  to  man  speaks  not  to  his  mind : 
He  gives  not  formal  (i.  e.  real  or  intellectual)  knowledge,  but  true  actual 
knowledge.     Let  us  remember  that  the  difficulty  and  mystery  in  inspi- 
ration must  be  from  our  wrong  way  of  looking  at  it.     To  sacrifice  self 
without  pain  and  sorrow,  or  suffering  (i.  e.  without  '  sacrifice  ')  is  to  Be, 
to  be  perfect  love.     Truly  it  is  to  have  no  self,  even  as  God,  that  Infi- 
nite, can  have  no  self. 

When  God  [the  absolute]  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  e.  g.,  '  Do  not  I 
fill  heaven  and  earth  ?'  is  not  the  reference  to  the  one  God,  not  as  the 
personal  or  Trinity  ?    It  is  the  assertion  that  God  is  the  fact  of  all  these 
things.     All  Being  is  Divine  Being,  all  Nature  is  God  ;  not  the  hypo- 
thesis but  the  fact.     "With  reference  to  this,  think  of  the  difficulty  a 
Eerson  who  believed  in  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavens  as  real  wd 
jel,  in  speaking  with  a  person  who  knew  the  fact :  something  of  this 
difficulty  we  have  in  respect  to  the  Bible.     Perpetually  we  think  of  a 
different  thing  from  that  of  wh  it  is  speaking  ;  especially  perhaps  in  re- 
ference to  that  idea  of  death :  we  are  continually  confounding  the  fact 
of  wh  the  Bible  speaks  with  the  phenomenon,  wh  is  the  only  fact  to  us. 

We  are  not  to  imply  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  knew  scientifically 
the  truth  of  what  they  said :  here  is  exactly  the  wonder  (or  mira-cle)  : 
that,  not  knowing  intellectually,  they  spoke  as  if  they  did.     They  knew 
actually  ;  God  was  in  them ;  they  were  holy  men.     That  true,   deep 
seeing  and  appreciation  of  the  eternal,  the  divine,  made  it  the  fact  to 
them ;  made  them  see  it  in  Nature,  in  Christ,  in  all  things :  made  them 
interpreters  of  the  universe  in  spite  of  their  intellectual  hypotheses,  wh 
it  left  unaffected,  not  being  of  the  same  order :  their  intellectual  or 
formal  perception  remained  as  before,  but  their  spirit  was  quickened. — 
Have  we  not  here  the  very  definition  of  instinct  ?  Think  how  Brougham 
defines  it  as  God's  direct  act  thro'  the  animal — the  very  definition  of 
inspiration.     What  a  confirmation  is  here  :  how  beautiful  an  arriving  at 
the  same  goal  by  different  roads ! 

Surely  we  only  perplex  ourselves  with  that  conception  of  inspiration 
as  mental  illumination.     If  we  could  lay  this  hypothesis  aside,  we  shd 
find  it  immensely  simplified.     How  well  the  great  extent  of  visions 
agrees  with  this :  the  men  saw,  and  when  an  interpretation  was  given, 
generally  it  was  told  them  in  words  they  repeated.     Surely  it  was  not 
mental  illumination :  how  could  that  give  authority,  how  could  it  be 
anything  more  than  a  .shrewd  guess  ?  and  just  so  with  regard  to  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.     That  thought  is  at  once  an 
assertion  and  denial,  it  is  form  without  fact.     It  leaves  the  writing  still 
the  work  of  the  man  while  ascribing  it  to  God.     Surely  this  is  the  way 
to  put  it — that  mental  illumination  is  '  rationalism.'     Is  not  the  idea  of 
mental  illumination  to  true  inspiration  something  like  talent  to  genius  ? 
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The  Bible  is  an  actual  book  :  man's  inertia  or  'not'  is  not  in  it.    So  of 
course  it  is  one  with  Nature,  one  with  the  fact  of  Nature,  which  just 
differs  from  man  in  that  respect  that  the  inertia  is  not  in  it.     The  true 
Being  of  man  is,  and  is  expressed,  in  the  Bible.     The  '  miracle '  ot  the 
Bible  is,  that  it  is  a  thing  apparently  of  or  by  man,  and  yet  without 
man's  'not '  in  it;  this  gives  it  its  exceptional  character.     It  is  man, 
not  as  he  is  as  physical,  unlike  and  opposed  to  Nature,  but  as  one  with 
it.     So  we  know  and  feel  it  could  not  have  come  from  man,  as  we  mean 
man,  putting  the  '  not'  for  the  fact ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  true,  actual 
man :  but  that  is,  of  God  in  man,  necessarily.     God  wrote  the  Bible, 
just  as  He  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do ;  i.  e.  truly,   actually,  abso- 
lutely.    Think  again  two  things :  (1)  the  wonder  of  our  thinking  of 
this  book,  wh  is  in  truth  only  Nature  in  man,  as  necessarily  inspired ; 
attributing  it  necessarily  to  God.    This  shd  shew  us  the  fact  of  Nature  ; 
it  is  that  wh  is  inspiration  as  seen  in  the  Bible,  i.  e.  when  truly  seen. 
The  Bible  is  Nature  brought  to  us,  so  that  we  know  it,  and  then  we  call 
it  inspired.    It  is  so  :  Nature  is  just  that :  it  is  the  '  Being-act '  of  God. 
The  Bible  is  Nature  '  known,'  brought  into  human  experience ;  it  is 
here  the  key  to  it  lies :  here,  in  dying,  living  love,  in  infinite  self-sac- 
rifice— that  is  Nature.     Christ  is  Nature;  Nature  revealed  to  man, 
coming  before  him  in  his  own  form.     Christ  is  the  Yine,  we  are  His 
bod) ,  &c. :  surely  we  have  here  the  key  to  the  symbolism  of  Nature. 
Nature  is  that  afar  off,  as  it  were",  wh  the  Bible  shews  us  close  at  hand. 

Think  (2)  how  inspiration  is  'the  miracle.'     Surely  the  Bible  is  the 
type  of  all  the  '  supernatural ' :  seeing  the  Bible  to  be  Nature,  do  we  not 
see  all  miracle  too  ?     Miracle  is  merely  the  fact  of  Nature  ;  Nature 
without  the  '  not,'  but  marvellous  herein,  as  the  Bible  is,  that  it  is  re- 
lated to  man,  [as  we  see  him]  and  yet  the  'not '  is  not  in  it.       It  is  a 
wise  instinct  too  that  recognizes  that  Beings  without  the  physical,  spi- 
ritual Being,  can  overrule  natural  laws,  cause  and  effect.     The  'not'  [or 
inertia,  wh  is  cause  and  effect]  does  not  apply  to  them.    The  miracle  is, 
that  [in  relation  to  man]  the  inertia,  that  wh  determines  cause  and  ef- 
fect, is  taken  away.     Yet  those  mere  physical  miracles   are  much  in- 
ferior to  inspiration,  for  in  them  the  inertia  still  is,  the  physicalness ; 
no  true  revelation  is  there,  only  an  indication  of  its  possibility,  a  show- 
ing that  cause  and  effect  is  from  a  '.not.'     In  the  Bible,  the  fact,  the 
actual,  is  revealed ;  the  inertia  is  put  aside,  and  the  true  Being  is  man- 
ifested— '  made  flesh,  and  dwelling  among  us.' 

We  lose  the  legitimate  advantage  of  our  faith  as  Christians  by  suffer- 
ing our  God,  as  apart  from  Christ,  or  the  Trinity,  to  be  still  a  man  ; 
personal  or  passional.     That  is  one  benefit  the  Incarnation  gives  us ; 
viz.  that  of  a  truthful  view  of  God  as  a  person,  or  to  the  intellect,  in 
Christ :  it  enables  us  to  have  truly  a  God  who  is  not  personal ;  it  makes 
us  'know  '  God  as  Love,  wh  without  Christ  we  cannot  do.     God  is  that 
wh,  if  we  introduce  a  'not,'  an  inertia,  into  it,  i.  e.  if  we  regard  Him 
with  the  intellect — is  the  Trinity,  is  Christ ;  the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 
He  is  that  wh  was  Christ  apart  from  that  wh  was  human  or  personal  in 
Him.     So  that  idea  of  God  as  creating  the  world  by  design  becomes 
from  yet  another  point  of  view  wholly  inadmissible.     The  'design'  [as 
the  personality  of  God]  is  from  the  '  not' :  design  is  from  our  mode  of 
seeing.     Unquestionably  we  see  design.     But  again  :  if  God  is,  or  has, 
a  mind,  who  created  that  mind  ?  or,  if  '  mind  '  requires  no  creator,  why 
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should  ours  ?     Ours  is  the  only  God  who  is  not  a  man,  because  we  put 
the  humanity  in  its  right  place. 

Here  is  another  parallel :  the  impersonal  God  [without  Christ]  is 
surely  as  those  specific  properties,  powers,  &c.,  at  wh  we  arrive  by  a 
not-cause,  in  respect  to  the  physical.  It  is  a  mere  '  not,'  a  hypothesis, 
a  thing  to  be  excluded ;  because  the  God  of  the  intellect  must  be  phy- 
sical, and  therefore  to  exclude  personality  is  wholly  to  exclude  Him. — 
Just  as  to  exclude  cause  from  the  physical  in  respect  to  Science,  and  go 
to  an  ultimate  principle,  is  merely  to  exclude  all  fact  or  knowledge,  and 
to  put  a  mere  '  not '  for  the  fact. 

We  also  take  quite  a  wrong  view  respecting  the  Trinity,  as  a  revealed 
doctrine :  we  abuse  it,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  to 
give  us  some  knowledge  respecting  the  essential  Being  of  God  Himself; 
to  make  us  know  the  unknowable.     We  shd  be  content :  that  is  how 
God  must  be  to  our  apprehension.     This  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  it;   and  so  seen,  how  simple,  nay  how  impossible  a  subject  it  is  for 
controversy  or  dispute.     God  to  man  must  be  three  personalities  ;  even 
because  man  is  three  personalities :  it  is  part  of  the  axiom  that  God  to 
man  must  be  a  man.     Our  error  has  been  fancying  that  we  could  know 
God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  intellectually ;  not  recognizing  that  the  intel  • 
lect  necessarily  introduces  elements  not  belonging  to  that  wh  truly  is 
apart  from  it.     We  cannot  truly  know  even  a  thing  that  is  without  us  as 
it  truly  is  in  itself ;  we  can  only  know  the  form  ;  so  we  can  only  know 
God,  by  the  intellect,  formally.     There  is  no  Father  without  the  Son  and 
Spirit :  they  are  correlative,  each  involves  the  other ;  they  are  all  the 
one  actual;  that  wh  the  actual  becomes  by  the  'not.' — So  one  sees  there 
is  no  Being  who  created  or  could  have  created  the  material  world,  there 
being  none  to  create :  of  course  no  Being  who  could  create  inertia — it  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  creating.     Man  creates  that ;  it  is  hypothesis,  it 
is  from  the  '  not.'     We  might   say,  the  material  world  is  from  un- 
creating. 

The  true  fulness  and  fact  of  Christianity  is  not  in  the  epistles  but  in 
the  gospels.     We  have  to  rise  from  the  former  to  the  latter;  to  the 
words  of  Christ ;  it  is  they  contain  the  very  life.     The  epistles  are  a 
bringing  down,  as  it  were,  more  into  the  region  of  the  intellect  of  that 
wh  is  actual  in  the  gospels:  they  give  more  the  'theory,'  the  phenom- 
enal view ;  they  come  out  of  the  gospels,  as  it  were  by  a  '  not,'  by  wh 
alone  we  can  attain  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  fact.     So  too  we 
reconcile  the  oppositeness  of  them,  so  far  as  it  exists.     It  is  thus :  this 
forensic  dispensation  with  expiation  is  that  which  the  fact  of  God's  self- 
sacrifice  necessarily  is  and  must  appear  when  seen  in  Time.     Our  error 
has  been  putting  that  wh  arises  from  our  'not'  as  if  it  were  the  fact ;  as 
if  we  had  made  Christ's  humanity  the  fact  of  His  divinity  :  or  just  as 
we  see  God  necessarily  as  a  man,  and  think  He  truly  is  such.     What 
we  must  seek  to  do  is  to  assign  the  'not,'  the  passion,  the  temporal,  in 
our  theoty  of  Christianity,  to  its  right  place  and  source ;  to  shew  the 
fact,  and  therein  the  cause,  the  necessity  of  the  phenomenon. 

All  knowledge  of  fact,  or  interpretation,  is  knowing  that  we  do  know ; 
and  so  the  point  in  conversion  is  to  know  that  we  are  justified.     This 
makes  no  difference  to  the  fact  (the  eternal)  but  all  the  difference  to  us, 
the  individuals  or  forms.     '  To  know  is  eternal  life' :  to  know  is  to  be 
one  with  God ;  to  have  the  actual,  the  eternal,  in  us ;  to  be  mere  empty 
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form  no  longer.  The  person,  or  individual,  is  the  form  ;  it  is  this  that  is 
in  Time.     [Are  not  'things,'  as  we  see  them,  hypotheses;  not  truly 
forms  even  ?]     This  idea  of  the  individuals,  the  personal,  as  form,  helps 
us  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute  redemption  of  humanity,  and  yet 
the  punishment  of  sin,  the  loss  and  destruction  of  the  man.    Man's  dis- 
belief in  the  punishment  of  sin  surely  is  founded  on  putting  the  form 
for  the  fact.     That  wh  is  quite  true  of  humanity — that  God  will  save 
it  all — is  not  therefore  true  of  men  as  individuals.     This  personal  is 
what  God  will  destroy  ;  destroy  in  saving.     We  think  this  'individual,' 
this  inert,  is  the  humanity.     Putting  this  '  personal  men  '  for  the  fact 
of  humanif  y  of  course  sets  us  wrong  at  once  in  our  theology.     The  fact 
of  humanity  is  eternal,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  ;  so  from  this  comes  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment.     If  men  were  the  fact  of  humanity 
it  wd  necessarily  be  so ;  but  truly  the  fact  is  not  in  Time. 

Is  it  not  one  humanity  in  many  forms,  in  many  individuals  ;  and  this 
succession  of  individuals  or  forms  goes  on  until  humanity  is  redeemed  ? 
This  redemption  of  humanity  is  the  end,  the  function  of  the  human 
race.     This  series  of  men  is  the  fact  under  various  forms  :  is  not  this 
what  Nature  represents  ?     God  saves  man ;  i.  e.  man  is  :  for  us  to  be 
saved  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  shd  be  man — only  to  be.     God  tskes 
care  of  all  that  is,  only  the  'not'  He  destroys.     But  to  be  man  we  must 
be  united  to  Christ,  for  He  is  '  man,'  and  all  true  humanity  is  one  with 
Him.     We  must  know  Him,  to  be  saved  as  individuals :  i.  e.  He  saves 
all  man,  but  not  us,  un,ss  we  are  man. 

Think  of  those  words    '  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,   him 
shall  God  destroy/  spoken  of  our  own  bodies.     Does  this  refer  to  the 
justification  of  man ;  and  God  mean  in  it  the  fact  that  the  physical  is 
truly  spiritual,  Divine  ?     How  marvellously  Paul  speaks  of  the  body  : 
'  the  members  of  Christ.'    When  he  said,  '  Christ  dwells  in  you,  clearly 
he  meant  it. 

With  regard  to  the  miraculous  again  :  how  nothing  can  be  miraculous 
or  wonderful  truly  and  in  itself;  it  is  a  word  that  refers  only  to  us,  and 
the  relation  of  things  to  us.  The  Bible  is  wonderful  in  relation  to  us, 
forms  of  humanity,  but  in  itself  not  wonderful,  but  merely  necessary  : 
so  of  all.  So  to  be  is  to  be  necessary ;  to  be  not-necessary  is  not  to  be. 
Is  it  necessary  to  sin  ?  Yes,  if  you  are  dead  :  but  live  ;  and  then 
it  is  necessary  not  to  sin — necessary  then  to  love. 

The  argument,  How  shd  not  He  who  gives  Himself  for  us,  give  also 
His  Son  ?  is  the  same  thing  as  that  God  must  be  that  same  self-sacrifice 
wh  He  shows  us  in  Christ ;  else  how  did  Christ  manifest  Him  ?  How 
can  a  Being  reveal  Himself  by  doing  a  thing  unlike  ail  He  ever  did 
before  or  besides  ?  God  is  that  self-sacrifice  we  see  in  Christ;  or  rather, 
God  is  that,  wh,  when  inertia  is  introduced  in  it  and  seen  as  human  or 
in  time,  is  self-sacrifice.  Conversely  observe,  self-sacrifice  must  be  that 
which,  if  the  inertia  be  removed,  if  it  be  not  in  time,  must  be  divine. 
This  is  just  what  the  Bible  says.  Self-sacrifice  here  is  being  one  with 
God ;  and  hereafter,  when  all  the  '  not '  is  taken  away,  it  is  that  true 
perfect  oneness  with  Him  wh  is  heaven. 

We  may  carry  out  that  argument  of  Paul's  respecting  the  Unknown 
God,  in  its  reference  to  the  unknown  cause  of  our  sensations  ;  and  see 
how  the  rest  of  the  argument  holds :  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  cause  of  con- 
sciousness, &c.,  we  ought  not  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  inert  substratum  ; 
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it  cannot  be  like  the  'work  of  our  handa,' — that  wh  comes  from  our  sen- 
sations— being  the  cause  of  them.     The  argument  is  the  same.  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  oneness  of  all :  this  way  of  ours  of  conceiving  the  inert 
substratum  as  the  cause  of  sensation  is  truly  an  image  of  that  way  of 
conceiving  God  as  like  the  work  of  our  own  hands.     A  light  is  thrown 
upon  idolatry  thus  :  is  it  not  an  instance  of  effect  before  cause  ?    The 
argument  respecting  that  '  substratum  '  is  good  :  it  is  cause  of  conscious- 
ness, of  sensation  in  us;  in  our  idea  of  it  we  have  not  the  necessary  qua- 
lities for  that,  it  is  not  adequate  ;  it  cannot  be  that  wh  results  from  our 
consciousness  and  sensations :  it  must  be  higher  than  they,  not  lower. 
So  God,  being  the  cause  of  us,  cannot  be  lower  than  ourselves,  cannot 
be  the  result  of  us,  the  work  of  our  hands,  nor  like  it. 

"We  see  how  the  abstract  Grod  is  less  than  man,  not  more,  by  the  fic- 
tion of  occupying  infinite  space,  &c.  He  comes  thus  to  be  space,  as  some 
have  made  Him.  Can  a  Being  be  any  the  greater  by  occupying  a  hypo- 
thesis ?  the  less  space  occupied,  the  more  Being.  Our  occupying  space 
is  from  our  'not' ;  the  true  Being  occupies  none,  but  excludes  it,  as  fact 
excludes  hypothesis. 

As  things  that  are  evil  to  us  happen  now,  so  doubtless  they  will  and 
must  hereafter ;  so  long  as  we  have  the  'not'  in  us,  because  the  'not'  in 
us  makes  the  fact,  the  actual — love  itself — evil.     '  Future  evil '  must 
be  so  long  as  there  is  any  future,  i.  e.  so  long  as  time  is,  or  inertia :  he 
who  is  in  time  necessarily  is  in  evil. 

This  present  enjoyment  is  based  on,  and  arises  from,  suffering,  and  can 
only  be  so;  there  is  no  pursuit  of  it  possible  otherwise.  To  a  man  with  a 
fever,  the  act  of  drinking  gives  a  more  intense  and  satisfying  pleasure 
than  a  healthy  man  can  have.  This  is  the  very  same  as  what  we  see  in 
this  physical  life — it  is  a  disease.  So  the  disease  gives  pleasure,  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  all  our  pleasures.  The  idea  of  the  physical  is  'suf- 
fering,' i.  e.  it  is  a  disease  :  all  pleasure,  all  getting,  is  from  this  want, 
from  a  '  not-'  We  see  now  the  meaning,  the  function,  of  these  sad  cases 
of  suffering  :  they  exhibit,  in  relation  to  the  physical,  what  the  physical, 
the  'getting'  life,  is  altogether  to  the  actual,  the  true  state  of  man.  We 
cannot  deny  our  passions  :  the  disease  must  be  cured. 

It  is  not  the  absence  of  pleasure  that  is  the  evil  of  our  state,  but  ab- 
sence of  happiness :  we  want  happiness,  and  we  pursue  pleasure ;  see 
the  disparity  between  the  want  and  the  pursuit.!     As  in  disease,  it  is 
not  irritation  that  a  diseased  skin  wants,  or  suffers  from  the  absence  of, 
but  life,  proper  vitality.     Think  how  function  is  from  a  not- vitality.    Is 
there  not  a  parallel  between  dis-ease  and  in-ertia :  physical  life  is  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  from  not-act.     [With  this  too  see  not-rest,  from  motion, 
as  dis-ease.]     How  can  there  be  a  clearer  evidence  that  the  idea  of  the 
physical  is  suffering,  than  the  fact  that  mere  absence  of  pain  should  be 
accounted  pleasure? 

The  Bible  says  most  clearly  that  wicked  men  are  damned  now.     The 
fact  that  they  are  not  miserable  shows  that  damnation  does  not  mean, 
or  even  imply,  misery :  martyrs,  saved  men,  are  often  miserable  in  the 
sense  of  extremest  suffering  and  anguish.     It  is  clear  suffering  is  an 
idea  quite  apart  from  damnation ;  probably  even  opposite  ;  that  rightly 
speaking  the  idea  of  damnation  almost  excludes  that  of  suffering,  in  our 
sense.     Suffering  is  indeed  an  essential  part  of  the  remedy  for  it ;  not 
itself  the  remedy — that  is  Christ,  [or  loving  self-sacrifice]  ;  but  it  is 
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remedial ;  it  belongs,  as  such,  not  to  the  damnation  hut  to  the  deliver- 
ance from  it.  It  is  as  pain  may  helong  not  to  a  disease  hut  to  the  remedy 
for  the  disease ;  not  he  the  remedy,  but  an  essential  means  towards  the 
remedy.  Think  of  the  uses  of  bodily  pain  ;  without  it  we  should  not 
know  ourselves  diseased,  and  so  never  seek  a  cure :  and  tho'  at  first  we 
seek  cure  for  the  pain  and  not  for  the  disease,  yet  by  experience  we 
learn  to  use  the  pain  as  a  means  for  its  cure.  See  how  all  this  physical 
disease  and  suffering  is  merely  an  image  of  the  actual. 

The  idea  of  purgatory  is  surely  much  better  than  our  hell  of  misery. 
Is  it  not  indeed  the  truth,  only  perverted  by  being  put  into  the  future  ? 
This  world  is  purgatory,  where  men  are  '  tormented  '  to  make  them 
better — this  is  the  idea  of  this  world.     Man  is  filled  with  wants,  made 
miserable,  in  order  to  be  saved  or  redeemed ;  not  indeed  to  save  men  as 
i  individuals,  but  to  save  humanity.     Purgatory  puts  the  '  not '  for  the 
fact;  puts  it  into  time,  makes  it  respect  'forms.' 

How,  in  this  sacrificing  of  some  individuals  for  others,  some  '  forms  ' 
are  merely  destroyed,  others  interpreted.     But  can  a  form  be  destroyed 
save  by  being  fulfilled  ?  is  not  this  anticipation  ?     Is  it  not  that  the 
'personality'  continues  until  redeemed  ;  is  it  not  one  '  not,'  or  person,  in 
successive  forms,  until  redeemed ;  and  redemption  effected  partly  thro' 
prior  experience — a  certain  virtual  transmigration,  as  it  were.     See,  in 
confirmation,  the  re-appearance  of  the  same  individuals  as  it  were  at 
different  periods  of  time  [the  actual  man  not  being  in  time]. 

Man  is  a  child  among  children,  but  he  does  not  know  it.  He  thinks 
'  He  is  the  person,'  and  everything  perfect  with  respect  to  him.  How 
can  he  be  otherwise  :  is  it  not  so  with  every  child  ?  Is  not  the  idea  of 
childhood,  the  relation  of  a  child  to  the  world,  about  the  last  idea  wh 
a  man  acquires  ?  How  can  a  child  see  what  his  childhood  means  ?  Is 
not  the  simple  self-sufficiency  and  ignorance  of  childhood  beautiful,  if 
we  can  look  rightly  at  it — is  it  not  just  what  ought  to  bef?  Would 
we  have  philosophy  and  knowledge  of  the  world  in  the  head  of  an  in- 
fant? Let  him  take  his  time,  and  let  man  too. 

What  authority  for  saying  this  world  is  a  place  of  probation  ?       The 
Bible  represents  it  as  a  place  of   redemption.      Eden   was  a  place   of 
probation  :  what  probation  is  there  for  the  dead  ? — We  do  not  believe 
man  is  dead ;  the  farthest  we  will  go  is  that  he  is  figuratively  dead ; 
is  morally,  spiritually,   as  if  dead,  but  not  really  so :  or  that  he  is  in 
danger;  that  if  not  saved  he  is  '  about  to  die.'     It  is  because  he  is  ac- 
tually, truly  dead,  that  he  is  really,  thingally,  alive.     This  'life'  comes 
from  death,  can  be  only  to  the  dead.     This  world  seems  a  place  of  pro- 
bation, and  is  in  some  sense  ;  for  the  individuals,  the  forms  ;  but  for 
'man'  it  is  a  place  of  redemption :  of  course,  having  fallen,  it  is  what 
he  wants  ;  not  probation  any  more,  but  saving.     Yet  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  thus  comes  to  be  practically  a  probation  for  us :  this  re- 
demption for  man  is  probation  for  us  ;  but  the  idea  of  it  is  redemption. 
We  have  left  out  the  actual  and  scriptural  conception,  and  put  in  a  per- 
sonal one,  and  of  course  cannot  understand  the  world.     To  see  it  as  a 
redemption  is  satisfying  ;  so  it  is  full  of  God's  glory.     What  is  His 
glory  if  redemption  is  not  ?     This  is  the  clue  to  sin  and  evil ;  it  is  the 
redemption  of  man  from  death,  inertia,  selfishness.     The  Bible  has  its 
eye  ever  fixed  on  man,  not  on  'persons  ;'  it  deals  with  the  actual :  whis 
the  same  thing.  Humanity  is  actual :  Eden  was  a  probation,  this  is  a  re- 
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demption.     Is  not  the  redemption  more  glorious,  better  than  the  fall ; 
this  earth  better  than  Paradise  ? — Earth  is  full  of  Thy  glory  :  we  can- 
not see  it  because  it  is  God's.     How  shd  we  see  it ;  or  why  shd  it  be 
less  here  because  we  cannot  ? 

Have  we  not  here  a  new  view  of  the  incarnation  :  how  from  the  very 
Being  of  God,  that  must  be  the  percept ;  a  fact,  in  the  same  sense  as 
all  the  other  facts  of  nature  :  a  body,  in  the  same  sense  as  our  own  ? 
The  fact,  the  actual,  through  our  'not,'  must  be  such  a  percept.     The 
fact  of  God  as  we  alone  can  know  it,  is  Christ — self-sacrifice.     We 
see  it  as  real,  not  actual,  necessarily,  because  it  was  real.     God  did  not 
suffer,  but  Christ  as  man  suffered,  and  He  was  God.      God  is  that,  wh, 
seen  as  we  must  see  it,  is  self-sacrifice ;  i.  e.  He  is  love :  but  love  is 
not  self-sacrifice  save  by  virtue  of  a  not-love,  an  inertia.     Perfect  love 
excludes  sacrifice  wh  can  only  be  in  time.     God,  if  in  time,  is  self-sac- 
rifice.    God  is  Himself  such  perfect  love  that  in  loving  He  does  not 
sacrifice  Himself.     He  is :  there  is  nothing  to  sacrifice  ;  but  with  an  in- 
ertia in  Him,  as  man,  or  as  in  time,  He  sacrifices  Himself — is  Christ. 
But  man,  as  being  inert,  if  he  has  love  in  him,  must  sacrifice  himself, 
must  be  like  Christ ;  and  if  so  he  will  hereafter  also  be  perfectly  loving 
and  so  love  that  in  loving  he  will  not  sacrifice  himself,  but  be:  he  too 
shall  have  no  inertia,  he  shall  be  like  God.     Surely  this  is  the  reason 
of  the  particular  happiness  there  is  to  us  in  love  ;  so  altogether  unlike 
and  above  any  other;  viz.,  that  does  call  out  our  giving,  it  is  such  a 
relation  to  us  as  to  elicit  that  in  us.  All  other  pleasure  is  mere  getting, 
but  loving  is  giving,  and   so  it  is   like  the  joy  of  heaven  ;  not  true 
giving,  but  the  image  of  it.        This  is  why  it  is  chosen  as  the  image ; 
and  that  heaven  is  happy  indeed,  of  which  lovn  is  the  physical  image. 
That  is  the  only  case  in  wh  we  here  have  possibility  of  giving,  and  it 
therefore  is  termed  '  happiness '  by  way  of  distinction.  Now,  in  heaven 
this  is  to  be  perfect,  true,  actual,  in  us  and  without  any  admixture  of 
inertia   or  passion.       Yet  it  is  strange   too   that   love  should  be  em- 
phatically 'passion  ;'  but  then  it  is  real  only,  a  form  and  mere  appear- 
ance.    This  love  of  ours  is  mixed  with  inertia ;  it  too  is  marred  with 
getting  —  the  joy   of  it  is  in  its  giving,  in  its  acceptance,  but  it  is 
in  relation  to  inertia.     Even  it  is  not  the  true  happiness  :   it  is  only  to 
show  us  what  it  is.    Is  it  not  to  heaven  as   Christ  is  to   God — heaven 
made  manifest  in  the   flesh  ? 

Surely  all  hypotheses  are  '  chimeras,'  impossible  truly  to  exist ;  ex- 
istence as  it  were  is  denied  in  the  very  terms  of  them.    They  are  phen- 
omena :  surely  the  physical  'man'  is  a  '  phenomenon.'     This  '  ever- 
lasting hell-misery '  is  a  hypothesis,   a  chimera,  that  wh  we  are  'com- 
pelled to  suppose,'  or  perceive,  from  not  knowing  the  fact — the  actual 
damnation  that  is  now  or  eternal.     We  exclude  and  destroy  this  hy- 
pothesis by  fulfilling  it,  by  showing  the  fact,  it  is  from  our  not  knowing 
the  fact  that  hypotheses  are  ;  and  to  show  the  fact  is  necessarily  to 
destroy  them.     So  to  be  the  true  actual  man,  i.  e.  to  be  known,  is  ne- 
cessarily the  destruction  of  this  physical  man  :   and  yet  in  what  sense 
its  destruction  ?       Observe,  there  is  an  advance  here.       These  hypoth- 
eses are  seen  to  be  no  more  the  actual  facts,  but  they  still  are  the  phen- 
omena ;  still  perceived  in  one  sense  although  the  fact  be  known,  and 
the  fact  is  perceived  in  and  through  them :  our  knowing  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  the  fact,  nor  to  the  phenomenon,  only  our  relation  is  altered. 
Now  this  suggests,  respecting  this  physical  man,  wh  is  the  phenomenon, 
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or  hypothesis  :  we  take  it  to  be  the  true  actual  man,  wh  is  a  delusion 
because  we  do  not  know,  have  not  in  us,  that  true  actual  man  :  but  if 
the  fact  be  known,  still  the  phenomenon  remains  the  same  ;  no  fact  is 
altered,  only  our  relation.     Do  we  see  here  a  solution  ;  a  help  towards 
understanding  the  relation  of  the  real  to  the  actual  ?     Even  when  we 
are  redeemed  does  not   the  phenomenon  remain,  tho'  then  known  as 
phenomenon  only;  no  longer  taken  truly  to  exist,  but  the  perception  is 
the  same.     So,  in  the  eternal  is  there  not  still  that  to  wh  this  real  an- 
swers and  corresponds  ?     Is  not  our  taking  phenomena  for  true  exist- 
ences, and  making  hypotheses  accordingly,  only  from  our  not  knowing 
or  having  within  us  the   actual ;  but  in  the  actual  is  not  the  universe 
also;  this  universe  ?     Does  not  this  apply  rather  to  the  intellectual  in- 
terpretation of  the   universe  (actualism)  than  to  the  actual  or  to  the 
true  knowing,  i.  e.  living  and  being  free  from  the  inertia  ?     Shall  we 
then  •  perceive  the  phenomenon  ?'     Surely  not ;  then  we  shall  not  be 
intellectual,  or  perceptive — perception  is  from  the  inertia.     How  then 
can  the  universe  be  such  to  us  as  now?  there  will  be  no  '  perception,' 
putting  the  'not'  for  the  fact.   Does  not  this  thought  of  perception  show 
it  necessary, showing  it  one  with  that  putting  'not'  for  fact,  wh  is  our 
consciousness  ? 

Surely  God  in  His  eternity  sees  the  universe,  knows  it,  as  it  truly 
is  ;  so  shall  we  know  it  then.  But  so  knowing  it  shall  we  not  recog- 
nize it,  as  it  were,  as  this  universe,  and  see  that  it  must  have  been  such 
to  us ;  see  what  and  why  all  this  ;  i.  e.  in  the  actual  way—shall  see  the 
facts  ?  Surely  the  intellect  cannot  grasp  it,  it  cannot  enter  into  that 
'knowing  even  as  we  are  known.' 

'  Jehovah  'is  said  to  include  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  verb  '  to 
be,'  and  is  the  emphatic  statement  of  the  unity.     I  think  I  unify  here  : 
God  as  Being,  the  unpersonal   God,  spirit,  love,  fire,  is  absolutely  one; 
yet   it    is   in    unison   with   the    New    Testament;    as    the  personal 
is  necessarily  three;  He  is  so  personal  and  triune,  by  the  inertia  we  ne- 
cessarily introduce  into  Him  ;  is  so  to  our  intellect,  i.  e.  as  a  percept ; 
even  as  man  is  ;  and  as  the  actual  is,  to  us,  '  material  things.'  But  why 
now,  if  thus  personal  and  in  time,  is  He  n?t  also  in  time  in  the  sense 
of  succession :  like  the   Gods   of  the  nations,  many,  but  of  one  essence? 
Why  is   God,  as  in  time,  everlasting ;  not  transient  like  man  ?     Cer- 
tainly for  the  same  reason  as  He  is  not  selfish  as  man,  but  self-sacrifice  ; 
because,  though  in  time,  by  us,  He  is  still  the  true  Being  and  not  a 
form ;  in  succession  He  were  but  a  form  too,  like  ourselves.     That  wh. 
is,  is  eternal :  so  God  is,  He  never  dies,  even  as  we  never  die  in  whom 
He  is :  God  is  (to  us)  the  eternal  exhibited  in  the  'not,'  therefore  ever- 
lasting ;  even  in  the  temporal,  the  fact  is  everlasting.     So  it  was  most 
necessary  not  to  have  many  Gods  ;  these  were  necessarily  no  Gods  at 
all :  and  especially  as  in  them  the  love,  the  fact,  was  left  out.     They 
were  necessarily  selfish ;  as  having  interests — merely  formal. 

Can  we  see  farther  respecting  Satan  and  evil  spirits :  e.  g.,  where  is 
it  said  they  are  miserable;  ought  we  not  rather  to  understand  that  they 
are  enjoying  themselves  and  contented,  and  for  that  very  reason  not 
possible  to  be  saved  ?     As  it  is  very  hard  for  a  rich  man  with  all  the 
sufferings  inherent  in  human  life  to  be  saved,  so  for  the  Devils,  who  are 
quite  happy,  is  it  not  quite  impossible.  They  'tremble'  and  look  forward, 
but  no  evidence  that  they  are  now  miserable.     That  expression  '  tor- 
ment us  not  before  the  time,'  implies  not. — Man  was   not  suffered  to 
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eat  of  the  tree  of  life  :  he  must  die  in  order  that  he  might  be  redeemed; 
i.  e.  he  must  become  physical,  and  so  suffer.     That  suffering  wh  is  in- 
separable from  the  physical  Being  is  the  means  of  his  redemption.  That 
he  might  be  redeemed,  he  was  excluded  from  Paradise ;  made  physical 
and  miserable.       So,  too,  the  curses  are  blessings.     '  Labour  in  appear- 
ance only  is  a  curse.'  Not  only  are  these  curses  part  of  the  physical,  and 
essential  to  it — our  will  being,  as  physical,  part  of  the'not/but  the  being 
physical  itself  is  a  blessing.    Man  is  physical  to  be  redeemed,  nor  could 
be  without :  if  he  were  not  miserable,  alas  for  him  !       Surely  to  have 
eaten  of  the  tree  of  life  after  the  sin  would  have  made  him  a  devil :  it 
could  not  have  made  him  good,  and  therefore  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
but  the  very  idea  of  a  devil  ?     It  would  have  prevented  his  becoming 
physical,  or  bodily.     May  we  suppose  the  Devil  had  access  to  it,  being 
in  Eden.     Satan  thus  is  sinful,  but  not  physical,  or  suffering.       The 
mediaeval  idea  of  the  devils  as  imps  full  of  fun  and  mischief,  perhaps 
was  not  so  far  wrong.     Men's  ideas  do  not  seem  to  be  of  the  devils  as 
miserable,  except  in  being  wicked. 

Man  is  redeemed  by  being  physical,  in  time ;  only  so  is  it  possible. 
If  we  did  not  act  in  time  how  could  we  'become,'  how  pass  from  death 
to  life  ?  "We  must  be  in  time,  i.  e.  dying  to  be  redeemed.  The  physi- 
cal, the  '  not,'  must  be,  as  nutrition,  or  there  could  not  be  the  function. 

We  see  afresh  the  physicalness  or  inertia  that  is  the  deadness  of  man 
as  resulting  from  sin ;  and  how  the  conception  of  it  as  a   kind   pro- 
vision of  G-od's  for  us  is  the  true  one,  excluding  him  from  the  tree  of 
life,  that  he  might  be  in  this  passional,  physical  state,  knowing  good 
and  evil,  and  yet  not  knowing,  but  gradually  learning  as  a  child  :  it  is 
a  provision  for  his  redemption.     And  man  became  as  'one  of  them  ;' 
then  capable  of  true  moral  Being,  true  love.     May  not '  Elohim  '  be 
spiritual  Beings,  not  so  exclusively  divine ;  i.e.  divine  as  creatures  are: 
they  from  whom  man  had  his  Being  as  proof  of  the  spiritual  '  organiza- 
tion,' they  watching  him  as  a  child  ,  providing  for  him,  training  him  ; 
man  now  became  as  one  of  them,  a  moral  creature  ;  and  they,  caring 
for  his  redemption,  exclude  him  from  the  tree  of  life  ?     See  how  full 
the  Bible  is  of  the  doctrine  that  the  true  creature  is  divine  :   '  I  said 
ye  are  Gods.'     If  he  did  not  call  them  truly  '  Gods '  there  would  be  no 
point  in  Christ's  argument:  so  'sons  of  G-od,'  and  so  on:  the  Jews  ev- 
idently understood  '  sons  of  God  '  to  be  claiming  to  be  divine.     Think 
of  spiritual  Beings  caring  for  man,  and  saying,  '  now  he  is  become  as 
one  of  us,  we  must  not  let  him  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  become  a 
devil ;'  they  had  regard  to  his  redemption.      It  is  that  spiritual  organ- 
ization, yea,  family  of  Beings,  of  wh  man  forms  a  part :  it  recognizes 
that  relation — wh  must  be  and  wh  the  Bible  so  profoundly  recognizes 
in  the  doctrine  of  Satan — man's  condition  being  determined  by  that  of 
the  general  spiritual  universe  around  him.  Why,  it  is  just  like  parents 
watching  over  an  infant  (wh  Adam  was),  and,  seeing  that  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  saying  of  him,  '  he  is 
become  now  as  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil,  we  must  not  leave 
him  in  these  circumstance  any  longer.'     It  is  their  kind  regard  for  us 
indicated.     How  the  punishment,   the  revenge,  is  taken  out  of  this 
passage. 

Nor  does  this  at  all  thus  exclude  the  idea  of  God  as  the  creator  in 
the  strictest  sense,  and  His  immediate  relation  to  man.  We  have  seen 
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nature  to  be  at  once  the  act  of  God  and  the  action,  or  Being,  ef  created 
spiritual  Beings,  even  as  God  is  and  acts  in  us.       Does  God  act  in  us  ; 
dwell  in  us  ;  is  He  within  us — do  we  believe  these  passages  ?     If  we 
do,  they  remove  all  difficulty  respecting  the  account  in  Genesis.     The 
true  normal  relation  of  the  creature  to  God  is  as  one  with  Him.     Only 
in  our  death  and  sin  are  we  separate  from  Him.     Those  Elohim  are  in 
that  relation  to  God  wh  will  be  our  relation  in  heaven.     The  strict 
literal  meaning  of  those  passages  is  what  I  want  to  affirm,  and  see  how 
beautifully  Genesis  agrees  with  them.     If  they  are  true,  then  was  the 
act  of  Elohim  God's  act.     And  so  might  it  be  in  time.     Have  I  not 
here  an  entirely  new  clue  to  the  universe ;  may  it  not  be  that  all  God's 
act  is  in  and  through,  as  it  were,  these  '  spirits  ; '   His  act  in  this  uni- 
verse, wh  we  perceive  as  nature,  be  His  act  in  creatures?  But,  in  truth, 
it  does  seem  as  if  the  great  problem  were  aided  by  this ;  for  may  we  not 
thus  see  the  action  as  in  time  and  yet  God's ;  even  as  God's  act  in  us  is 
as  if  in  time  ?     May  not  this  be  the  link  we  want  to  bind  the  material 
to  the  actual  ?     It  is  the  point  to  wh  we  have  come,  whether  or  not 
there  may  be  some  inertia  (some  time  also)  in  the  universe  apart  from 
ours. 

Think,  too,  of  God  creating  the  worlds  by  Christ ;  of  Christ  as  the 
redeemer  of  the  whole  creation  ;  of  the  union  of  these  spirits  to  Him 
as  ours  also  to  Him.  Have  I  not  been  trying  to  link  this  universe  too 
directly  with  God  as  eternal  :  is  it  not  rather  immediately  (to  us)  from 
such  spirits,  in  whom  God  acts  even  as  in  us  ?  His  act  in  us  is  not  in 
time,  as  His  act,  but  as  ours  it  is;  yet  not  less  His,  and  not  less  directly. 
I  see  His  action  is  in  the  Being  and  action  of  creatures*  and  only  so. 
God  is  the  creator ;  His  only  act  is  creation  :  that  is  love,  indeed.  And 
all  these  'dispensations'  truly  existing  apart  from  us,  i.e.  conducted  by 
such  Beings.  Think  of  the  fullness  of  the  Bible  of  references  to  spi- 
ritual agency,  of  which  we  take  so  little  note  because  we  think  them 
supernatural  instead  of  seeing  them  to  be  the  very  fact  of  nature.  Why, 
because  we  are  so  little,  shd  we  cut  nature  down  so  low  ?  If  there  were 
not  something  more  in  nature  than  we  see,  God  would  never  have  de- 
meaned Himself  to  make  it. 

The  view  simply  is  that  the  true  creature  is  God ;  and   so  perfectly 
in  good  faith,  as  it  were,  is  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  said  so 
simply,  that  the  words  cannot  be  redeemed  from  utter  incomprehensi- 
bility on  any  other  hypothesis :  at  once  God's  act  and  created  spirits'. 
God's  act  in  creation  must  be  one  with  the  creature's  act ;  i.  e.  the 
creation  of  moral  Being.     This  is  simply  that  true  Being  is  and  must 
be  '  Being  by  its  own  act.'     This  is  the  mystery  of  Being :  the  eternal, 
the  actual  Being,  wh  the  intellect  cannot  grasp.     God  creates  us  by  an 
act  at  once  His  and  ours :  so,  and  only  so,  we  truly  are,  or  can  be,  as 
moral  and  living.     We  cannot  be  save  by  our  own  act,  and  yet  only  by 
God's  creation,  clearly  as  being  creatures.  It  is  all  here,  the  eternal,  wh 
the  intellect  cannot  grasp.  The  creature's  act  must  be  God's  and  God's  act 
must  be  the  creature's  :  for  God's  act  must  be  creation,  and  creation  of 
actual  Being  is  by  and  in  the  Being's  act.     There  is  no  act  of  God  save 
creation,  no  creation  save  by  the  act  of  the  creature.     So  the  oneness 
is  perfect,  clearly  Being  and  action  being  one,  God's  act  therefore  is  act 
of  the  creature. 

All  this  comes  simply  to  asserting  God's  direct  action  in  second  causes. 
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This  act  in  other  Beings  surely  is  the  form.     It  is  God's  act,  and  yet  it 
is  physically  the  act  of  the  second  cause.     This  is  no  new  astonishing 
doctrine  ;  it  is  the  simple  'fact'  in  simplest  form.     It  is  merely  exclud- 
ing time  from  the  actual,  showing  the  fact  eternal.     This  all  reduces 
itself  to  an  axiom.     These  second  causes — equally  of  all — relate  to  the 
form  alone.     The  '  medium,'  the  thing,  or  re-al,  does  or  seems  to  do 
something  ;  hut  the  fact  is  Gods  act  alone  :  it  is  that  with  a  'not.'     So 
our  personal  holy  act  is  God's,  with  relation  to  a  « not '  that  makes  it 
ours  ;  and  here  is  the  clue  to  seeing  God's  act  in  nature  :  it  is  God's 
act  with  a  relation  to  a  'not'  that  makes  it  physical — at  once  God's  and 
physical.     "We  must  see  God  thus  or  not  at  all.   It  is  as  before  that  wh 
is  to  our  view,  hy  virtue  of  the  relation  to  our  intellect  ;  what  results 
from  the  actual  by  the  '  not.'     This  is  the  fact  to  us,  even  as  God  is 
personal  to  us. 

The  creatures  are  by  a  not-God,  that  is  what  constitutes  them  crea- 
tures ;  but  all  the  Being  in  them  is  God.     And  again,  just  as  the  act  of 
God  in  these  second  causes  is  the  fact,  not  the  form — not  that  wh  we  see 
as  their  action,  but  the  fact  of  wh  that  is  the  phn — so  the  true  action  of 
the  creature,  wh  is  God's  in  them,  is  not  that  wh  it  appears  to  us  in  time, 
as  design,  &c.,  but  is  the  one  eternal  fact  of  which  that  is  the  phn, 
the  form.  It  is  not  as  what  we  do  that  it  is  God's  act ;  but  in  our  doing 
right,  in  our  loving,  God's  eternal  act  exists  in  relation  to  us,  to  our 
'self,'  it  is  in  us  ;  but  in  such  relation.     So  our  right  act  is  one  with 
nature,  it  is  comprehended  in,  is  one  form  of,  that  infinite  eternal  act 
which  is  the  sole  and  only  fact  of  nature.     If  we  sin,  or  not-act,  the 
fact  remains  the  same,  but  it  is  not  in  relation  to  us  :  it  is  a  question 
of  relation  altogether.     So  that  action  of  the  Elohim  was  the  one 
eternal  fact,  in  such  special  form,  by  virtue  of  such  'not.'     We  (as 
creatures,  still  more  as  physical  or  sinful)  are  the  'not'  by  wh  God's  act, 
the  eternal  fact,  has  such  form.     So  in  the  re-al,  by  such  'not,'  the  fact 
has  such  form.     It  is  only  thus  we  can  perceive  God  as  acting,  so  only 
we  see  His  holiness.      God  is  holy,  as  seen  in  holy  Beings ;  powerful, 
as  seen  in  physical  works  ;  benevolent,  as  seen  in  such  'contrivances.' 
So  these  'designs'  in  creation,  they  are  God's  in  His  creatures,  to  wh 
design  is  appropriate  ;  even  as  we  see  God's  goodness  and  love  and  re- 
cognize His  gifts  in  the  giving  of  good  men.    Why  should  we  not  truly 
believe  that  in  the  good  deed  of  a  good  man  God  truly  does  the  deed, 
the  good  ?     Then  in  evil  deeds  God's  act  is  not ;  there  is  an  absence  of 
it,  not  truly  or  absolutely,  but  in  relation  to  that  'not,'  that  'self.'  The 
'phenomenon'  of  infinite  eternal  love  must  be  this  creator  and  creature. 
But  what  is  there  in  this  fact  wh  necessitates  this  phenomenon.  Surely 
the  Being  is,  not-being  wh  is  Love.  God  is  at  once  hidden  from  and  re- 
vealed to  us  in  these  creatures.  He  the  fact,  but  the  forms  appear  to  us, 
and  our  error  is  not  to  see  Him,  but  to  put  the  form  for  the  fact,  and 
recognize  nothing  beyond.     To  see  the  fact  is  necessarily   and  ever  to 
see  God.     To  interpret  nature  is  to  see  the  divine  truly  and  actually, 
the  one  eternal  fact  is  the  divine  act,  the  divine  Being.      See  how  men 
seek  to  see  God  in  nature,  leaving  the  'not'  in  it ;  tracing  what  super- 
ficial purposes,  what  paltry  skill.     Thank  God  there  is  more  of  Him  in 
nature  than  this  ;  so  much  of  Him  that  He  is  all.     There  is  no  fact,  no 
actual,  no  true  Being  besides.      We  do  not  see  that  this  too  is  heaven  : 
to  know  the  fact,  to  know  God,  see  Him,  and  only  Him,  in  and  con- 
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stituting  the  sole  fact  of  every  form.     This  is  why  advance  to  truth  is 
ever  tendency  to  one,  seeing  more  unity  of  fact  under  variety  of  form ; 
and  our  error  is  clearly  putting  the  forms  themselves  for  the  facts : 
possibly  this  is  it — we  unify  the  forms. 

Trace  farther,  what  is  attributed  to  these  «  Elohim'  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Is  there  not  much  of  the  history  of  the  nations,  there,  done  by 
them,  i.  e.  by  God,  as  the  creation  and  care  of  man  in  Eden  ?  And  the 
Jews  recognized  as  done  directly  by  God  what  was  so  done  by  them,  as 
of  course  only  so  truly  seen.     The  creatures  are  God's  action  in  such 
form  as  to  be  suitable  to  that  on  wh  it  acts :  e.  g.,  to  feed  us,  God's  ac- 
tion must  be  food ;  to  warm  us,  fire  ;  to  instruct  us,  light  and  sound — 
these  forms.      So  to  work  for  men's  spiritual  good,  as  in  the  case  of 
Adam  or  the  guidance  of  the  Jews,  God's  act  must  be  in  form  of  the  act 
of  moral  Beings.     This  form  of  God's  act  must  be  determined  by  the 
form  of  that  to  wh  it  is  applied,  of  the  percepient.     Is  it  not  another 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  forces  and  material  substratum  ?  See  :  the  force 
is  of  such  form  as  is  suitable  to  the  thing  acted  upon.     The  one  fact  or 
act  of  God  is  to  any  creature  such  as  it  is  and  requires.     Perception  is 
so  a  function  ;  for  this  conversion  is  function  and  dependent  upon  organ- 
ization. There  is  any  given  force,  but  apply  it  to  a  certain  matter  and  it 
'  becomes '  heat ;  i.  e.  it  is  heat  to  that,  is  perceived  as  heat.     Here  is 
the  doctrine  of  perception,  and  surely  by  some  'not'  or  limit.  So  God's 
Elohim  convey  as  it  were  His  act  to  us  in  such  form  as  is  suitable  to 
us :  even  as  things  do,  as  the  sun  conveys  to  us  His  act  in  form  of  heat 
and  light,  and  the  earth  in  form  of  support,  and  nourishment,  and 
beauty.     Our  perception  being  of  it  in  such  way  as  our  wants,  i.  e. 
man's  true  needs  and  necessities,  demand.       See  now  how  it  is  perfect 
love. — Consider  here  how  far  we  may  associate  this  idea  that  perhaps 
there  is  an  inertia  in  nature  besides  ours,  even  as  the  motion  in 
the  heavens  apart  from  that  of  the  earth.      All  the  motions  are  not  ac- 
counted for  when  that  is  seen  and  allowed  for ;  so  probably  not  all  the 
inertia  when  our  inertia  is  recognized  and  eliminated.      It  is  not  God's 
direct  act  in  that  immediate  sense  we  see,  but  an  act  mediate  ;  through 
creatures,  with  an  inertia,  a  time,  apart  from  ours.  Kow  can  we  not  see 
this,  leave  out  ours,  and  see  the  truth  ?      So  Adam  was  in  time,  as  one 
creature  among  many  [even  as  if  the  earth  were  stationary  on  its  axis 
and  to  the  sun  it  were  still  moving],  but  not  inert  or  physical,  as  we 
are.  Time  is  not  due  to  our  inertia  wholly,  but  surely  to  our  materiality. 
See  in  the  Old  Testament  how  much  God  did  by  His  '  angel,'  which  all 
allow  He  truly  did.     The  Jewish  recognition  of  God  in  second  causes 
vas  far  in  advance  of  men  in  our  days.     Think  how  this  '  angel '  of  the 
Lord  is  continually  represented  as  God  ;  said  indeed  to  be  Christ :  is  it 
not  thus  that  Christ  is  God  ? 

How  strange  an  idea  it  is  to  have  of  a  Divine  book,  as  if  it  could  not 
possibly  be  full  of  ever  new  and  larger  meaning,  as  Nature  is  ;  as  if  its 
only  value  could  be  that  it  must  take  us  directly  to  all  knowledge.  This 
is  part  of  the  error  that  an  essential  to  salvation  is  to  have  true  intel- 
lectual opinions,  as  if  this  were  to  know.  Men  do  not  see  that  the  bible 
is  an  actual  book,  that  the  salvation  is  making  to  love,  that  God's  self- 
sacrifice  does  this  apart  from  all  opinions  ;  that  he  who  sees  God  as  self- 
sacrificing  and  therefore  loves  Him,  knows  Him,  however  little  else  he 
knows ;  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  that  the  Bible  has  power  to  save  : 
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that  the  Bible  may  be  ever  a  different  book  to  us  with  our  advancing 
knowledge,  even  as  Nature  is,  and  yet  its  simple  salvation  remain  ever 
the  same.     How  we  degrade  God's  book,  thinking  the  essential  point  is 
to  gain  certain  opinions  from  it,  instead  of  life  ;   as  if  what  it  reveals 
were  not  infinitely  greater  than  all  opinions  !     '  Man  by  ivisdom  knows 
not  God.' 

"We  have  erred,  not  so  much  in  misunderstanding  the  Bible,   not  in 
getting  wrong  forms,  but  in  putting  those  forms  for  the  fact :  e.  g.  the 
orthodox  view  of  the  atonement :  expiation  for  sin  is  necessarily  the 
phenomenon,  but  it  cannot  be  the  fact ;  it  is  in  time,  if  for  no  other 
reason.     Cannot  we  reconcile  here  ?  as  men  wd  agree  that  Q-od  is  not  a 
man  and  yet  must  be  a  man  to  us  if  we  are  to  see  Him  or  approach  Him 
at  all,  so  will  they  not  agree  that  the  fact  of  His  dealings  with  us  can- 
not be  anger,  punishment,  expiation,  &c.,  but  only  in  these  forms  can 
this  be  seen  by  us  as  intellectual ;  as  necessarily  to  us  is  expiation  and 
all  that  is  involved  in  it  from  this  eternal  fact  of  Love  or  God,  as  the 
personality  of   God  Himself;  and  the   denial  of  it  leaves  a  blank, 
just  as  the  denial  of  personality  to  God.     The  question  is  not  of  the 
fact,  but  of  the  phenomenon  ;  not  of  that  wh  truly  is,  but  what  we  see  : 
and  we  see  wrath  and  expiation,  even  as  we  see  '  things.'    It  is  parallel 
to  the  question  of  idealism :  we  do  not  advance  towards  the  truth,  bi't 
prevent  all  access  to  it,  by  denying  the  phn.     Certainly  there  '  really  ' 
are  this  earth  and  skies,  trees,  animals,  ourselves — why,  and  what  fact 
causes  them  to  appear  ?  this  is  what  we  want  to  know ;  but  first  we 
must  recognize  them.     Just  so  with  the  Atonement  and  these  doctrines. 
Granted  these  are  not  and  cannot  be  the  very  fact,  they  must  not  be  ig- 
nored as  the  phna ;  they  '  really '  are,  and  only  by  recognizing  them 
fully  can  we  ever  know  the  fact.   God  s  love  must  appear  to  us  as  wrath 
at  sin,  punishment  to  the  sinner,  self-sacrifice  for  sin.     They  are  like 
the  material  world  to  the  eternal  fact ;  the  only  means  whereby  we  can 
know  it. 

Now  is  there  not  in  this  included  that  question  respecting  the  'nutri- 
tive' relation  of  all  evil?  That  evil  is  ly  necessity  of  matter,  useless  suf- 
fering,permission  of  sin  because  only  so  cd  there  be  moral  creatures,  &c — 
do  we  not  see  that  all  this  must  be  the  phenomenon  ;  is  there  not  here 
the  interpretation  ?  Not  to  say  that  this  mode  of  action  implies  time, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  the  fact. — We  are  to  '  know  '  God  ;  the  Bible 
has  raised  us  to  this  position  :  our  false  thoughts,  our  hypotheses,  have 
enabled  us  to  know  more :  these  have  been  the  nutrition,  and  have  ex- 
isted for  this  very  purpose.    The  phn  becomes  more  real,  more  valuable 
and  significant,  every  way  more  to  us,  thro'  being  interpreted.    See  also 
how  the  language  of  the  phn  never  loses  its  propriety  and  even  neces- 
sity.    So  ever  shall  we  say  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  all  these 
scriptural  statements :  shall  say  them  with  more  perfect  conviction  and 
value,  seeing  them  not  only  true  but  necessary.     Consider  :  Christ  is 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  not  God  as  He  truly  is  in  Himself,  but  as 
the  not-man  can  and  must  be  seen.     So  His  work  is  not  truly  God's  act 
as  in  itself,  but  as  we  (the  not-man)  can  and  must  see  it. 

Here  again  is  the  parallel  to  the  physical  in  the  conversion  of  forces, 
The  necessity  of  our  perceptions  is  asserted  just  as  the  necessity  of  the 
conversion  of  force :  the  one  fact  must  be  of  all  these  forms  according 
to  the  substratum.     These  various  phna  are  various  forms  of  the  one 
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fact,  as  in  the  conversion  of  forces,  so  the  material  world  is  hut  another 
form  of  the  mental — of  the  self.     Again :  the  conversion  of  the  form 
takes  place  thro'  the  substratum  (and  necessarily  by  a  limit  or  '  not,' 
i.  e.  to  that  form),  the  new  form  is  from  that  which  converts  it;  so  the 
phn  is  from  the  percipient.     In  the  physical,  the  fact,  or  force,  is  not 
either  of  these  '  forms,'  but  is  the  cause,  the  fact  of  all — one :  so  God's 
act  is  not  any  of  these  forms  nor  in  them  as  such,  but  is  the  one  fact 
of  all,  by  wh.  all  are.     Is  it  not  thus  :  whenever  we  speak  of  the  fact, 
we  shd  say,  God  does  it :  when  the  reference  is  especially  to  the  form, 
we  shd  refer  to  the  'thing':  it  is  that  determines  the  form. 

With  regard  to  Hell :  may  it  not  be  that  it  is  the  present — this  world  ? 
'the  damnation  of  hell,' common  also  to  this  world?  If  damnation  belong 
to  hell,  it  must  be  here.     Wicked  men  are  in  that  unquenched  fire,  have 
that  undying  worm  :  it  is  a  true  description  of  the  state  of  those  who 
are  self-indulgent.     It  is  exactly  the  passions  uncontrolled :  we  say, 
passion  makes  a  hell ;  the  '  flame  '  of  passion.     See  the  twofold  idea 
here :  God's  love  is  the  lake  of  fire  ;  man's  passions  are  the  fire  of  hell: 
the  same  fact — the  one  from  the  actual,  the  other  from  the  '  not.'  Love 
or  action  by  the  'not'  is,  or  becomes,  passion.    So  the  one  term  includes 
both  :  alike  God  and  Hell  are  fire.     See  too  Christ's  words,  '  It  is  better 
to  enter  into  Life.'     Think  of  that  word  life,  it  is  present :  surely 
we  have  been  putting  this  into  the  future,  too,  by  our  blindness ;  we 
could  not  see  that  passion,  self-indulgence,  is  hell-fire,  nor  that  love  is 
life.     This  is  a  description  of  this  world.     The  life  is  that  eternal  life 
wh  Christ  gave,  wh  all  have  who  know  God ;  the  hell  is  that  damnation 
of  wickedness  wh  must  befall  all  who  will  not  believe.  With  this  view 
agrees  perfectly  '  flee  from  the  passion  to  come '  :  the  state  of  impulse, 
self-indulgence. 

The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  seems  to  be  against  this  view,  but 
is  there  not  a  oneness  here  too  ?     Think  of  the  difficulty  of  referring 
the  description  to  a  future  state ;  how  it  is  during  this  earth  ;  and  how 
the  reasons  given  are  present  comfort  or  the  reverse,  and  so  on.    Surely 
too  the  right  rule  is  to  interpret  the  obscurer  by  the  less  obscure,  the 
parable  by  the  direct  teaching.    Was  it  not  an  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
as  it  were  :  a  taking  up  the  ideas  of  the  men  to  whom  Christ  was  speak- 
ing, not  meaning  to  affirm  them,  but  founding  a  lesson  upon  them  merely 
as  suppositions  ?  for  surely  it  cannot  be  thought  that  Christ  meant  to 
affirm  all  that  is  there.     Dives  and  Lazarus  represented  the  ideas  of  the 
Jews :  the  saying  '  It  is  better     .     .  '  is  meant  to  put  before  us  a  truer 
idea.     It  is  thus  :  such  is  your  idea  of  hell — away  in  the  future  ;  but 
the  true  hell  is  this.     I  show  you  what  that  is ;  it  is  that  wh  consists 
in  '  offending.'     If  your  right  hand  offend,  cut  it  off,  for  it  casts  you  into 
hell.     It  is  this  hell  I  warn  you  to  avoid.'     Christ  interpreted  here  as 
He  interpreted  the  Law.     The  Jews'  hell  was  suffering,  Christ's  was 
wickedness.     He  said,  '  the  fire  of  the  true  hell  is  not  a  physical  fire,  as 
you  think;  I  speak  of  a  fire  that  is  quenchless.'     We  are  embarrassed 
by  this  parable  because  it  happens  to  correspond  with  some  false  ideas 
of  ours.     It  was  not  meant  for  doctrine,  but  we  have  found  our  own 
material,  sensational  ideas  in  it.     Again,  '  Fear  Him  who  can  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell '  ;  is  it  not  this  sinfulness  that  is  God  doing 
this  very  thing  ?  is  it  not  a  warning  against  sin  from  the  actual  point 
of  view? 
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How  beautifully  this  doctrine  of  the  Elohim  as  man's  parents,  as  it 
were,  makes  right  that  doctrine  of  creation  in  the  beginning;  putting  it 
in  time,  or  that  wh  arose  out  of  man's  relation ;  for  the  organic  life  of 
this  world  is  clearly  from  man,  and  by  a  'not.'  It  is,  because  man  must 
be.  This  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  man  through  parents  agrees  well 
with  that  of  the  organic  world  as  embryo  of  man. 

Tempting  men  with  pleasure  and  seeing  them  so  plagued  and  harrassed 
and  absorbed  in  it,  gives  us  a  revelation  of  the  Devil.    This  is  what  he 
does  ;  he  gives  us  pleasure.     We  have  looked  at  the  world  just  wrong ; 
have  thought  that  God  granted  pleasures,  and  Satan  sent  the  pains. 
From  the  first  Satan  tempted  with  that  wh  was  good  and  desirable,  it 
was  God  who  cut  man  off  from  the  tree  of  life,  i.e.  brought  death  oa 
him,  and  all  that  is  related  to  death ;  all  disease  wh  is  a  part  of  it,  all 
suffering.     It  is  Satan  gives  us  pleasure,  to  damn  us  ;  God  who  gives  us 
suffering  and  death,  to  redeem.     '  The  idea  of  the  physical  is  suffering,' 
it  is  in  that  God's  benevolence  is  seen,  if  at  all :  evil  is  the  complement 
necessary  to  the  being  of  love,  in  the  physical ;  love  were  not  here,  if 
suffering  were  not.     This  looking  to  pleasure,  to  enjoyment,  is  being  led 
captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will.     He  is  content,  and  tries  to  make  us 
content :   a  perfectly  contented  rich  man  is  likest  to  him,  un-redeemable. 
Thank  God,  man  cannot  be  content  with  getting ;  he  has  a  Being  in 
him  wh  is  to  be  redeemed.  Those  Elohim — loving  him — wd  not  let  him 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life  ;  they  punished  him  in  his  childhood,  and  reap 
the  reward  of  seeing  him  saved  in  his  manhood. 

We  cannot  possibly  act  without  some  regard  to  ourselves,  and  there- 
fore cannot  conceive  that  God  can  do  so.     This  '  irreligious  '  doctrine  of 
the  necessary  selfishness  of  human  nature  accounts  for  it.       It  is  the 
death ;  we  cannot  truly  love  except  as  God  acts  in  us.     This  the  Bible 
says ;  why  shd  we  be  so  anxious  to  deny  it  ?     Getting  can  only  be  of 
things  or  forms,  such  as  we  get  here.     We  do  get  all  things  suitable  or 
possible  to  be  got ;  that  is  the  weariness  and    the  mockery :  perfect 
getting    is    perfect    damnation.      Heaven    is    for    it    to    be    made 
possible  to  us   truly  to   love:  there  we  have  no   physical  or 'not,' 
no  getting.     We  cannot  of  course  conceive  this ;  our  error  is  to  think 
that  we  can  ;   so  we  bring  it  down  to  that  inert,  that  '  not,'  which  is 
within  our  conceptions,  to  the  sensational  and  intellectual.     It  is  just 
as  our  general  regard  of  man  is  intellectual  rather  than  bodily,  as  was 
that  of  the  ancients.     Our  heaven  expresses  ourselves,  as  the  heathen 
elysium  expressed  the  heathen.     Ours  is  not  the  heaven  of  the  Bible, 
to  love  and  to  give,  to  Be,  i.  e.  to  be  divine,  or  God :  we  have  turned 
aside  from  the  Bible  and  put  our  own  idea — we  are  too  small  to  receive 
the  Bible  doctrine.     Think  of  that  intellectual  heaven  of  ours — going 
from  star  to  star :  why  shd  this  make  a  man  happier  than  going  from 
street  to  street?     We  are  to  have  'greater  powers  :'  but  greater  powers 
only  imply  greater  wants  ;  greater  powers  is  greater  '  not'  :  we  are  no 
nearer  happiness  for  that,  witness  all  experience  :  we  must  have  life  for 
that. 

With  regard  to  the  '  design '  manifested  in  the  various  'contrivances' 
observed  in  the  animal  structure ;  e.  g.  the  teeth  of  the  Megalosaurus, 
wh  combine  what  '  human  ingenuity  has  adopted  in  the  knife,  sabre, 
and  aaw,'  [Buckland] :  this  is  the  idea  of  it,  and  it  is  well  to  see  it  so. 
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Shd  we  not  also  admire  God's  skill  in  the  cannon,  &c.,  wh  He  constructs 
thro'  the  mental  life,  as  these  teeth  thro'  the  bodily  ?     What  wonder 
our  religion  is  such  as  it  is  ?     But  it  is  well  to  see  this  argument  deve- 
loped to  this  point,  for  in  truth  this  vice  is  inherent  in  its  very  basis  ; 
it  emphatically  puts  the  'not'  for  the  fact.     All  these  contriv/mces  wh 
are  so  admired  are  for  selfish  objects,  for  getting ;  they  represent  the 
'not,'  not  the  fact.     The  most  delicate  and  beautiful,  almost  without 
exception,  have  this  taint  of  selfishness  as  completely  as  the  most  re- 
pulsive.    And  here  is  the  clue  to  them  :  they  are  all  '  gettings,'  and  we 
shall  only  interpret  them  or  see  them  aright  when  we  can  see  them  as 
'  givings.'     They  are  a  part  of  pantheism  ;  attributing  the  'not'  to  God, 
involving  the  error  of  regarding  the  physical  as  the  fact. 

With  regard  to  Satan  working  only  in  other  Beings,  it  suggests  itself 
that  all  action  is  truly  such — all  is  necessarily  in  other  Beings,  even  as 
God's  must  be.     God's  act  is  the  creature's  act,  but  the  creature's  is  the 
act  of  other  creature  ;  and  so  until  it  return  as  it  were  to  God  again. 
This  is  eternity,  at  once  God  and  creatures,  opposites  in  one  ;  perfect, 
absolute,  all-including  unity  :  eternity  comprehending  all  time.     But 
think  especially  with  regard  1o  all  creature's  action — its  being  ours  be- 
cause it  is  others':  it  is  being  in  others.     Those  men  saw  the  fact  who 
spoke  about  our  being,  our  dwelling,  in  God  and  God  in  us.    Now  with 
regard  to  personality,  see  how  true  Being  is  not  and  cannot  be  personal ; 
how  it  is  only  the  effect  of  the  'not'  put  for  the  fact.     This  is  the  mys- 
tery of  that  true  act  or  Being,  of  love,  it  is  this  only  renders  it  possible; 
we  cannot  see  it  because  we  do  not  see  this — its  being  in  another.     It 
is  only  the  formal  that  can  be  thus  isolated,  as  our  actions  seem  to  us  to 
be  ;  we  cannot  see  the  fact  because  our  thoughts  are  according  to  the 
mere  form.     What  a  pre-conceptien  it  shows  in  us,  that  we  do  not  see, 
in  what  is  said  concerning  Judas,  a  precise  explanation  of  what  is  meant 
by  Satan  being  in  us.  We  are  so  full  of  the  form,  that  we  must  try  and 
reduce  the  fact  to  the  formal ;  must  imagine  some  person  like  ourselves 
operating  on  his  mind. 

God  exists  and  acts  for  Himself  in  existing  solely  for  the  creature  ; 
even  as  we  exist  for  ourselves  in  existing  solely  for  God  and  without 
any  regard  to  self  at  all ;  and  only  so  can  it  be  either  for  God  or  crea- 
ture:  to  be  otherwise  were  to  exist  for  the  'not.'  This  is  truly  to  'labor 
for  naught.'  All  true  action,  all  love,  is  creation ;  that  of  the  creature 
as  well  as  God's,  i.  e.  indeed  because  it  is  God's.  So  it  was  the  Elohim 
who  created  man.  No  man  need  shrink  from  saying  that  our  truly  pious 
action  creates,  if  he  does  truly  believe  that  it  is  God's  action. 

Is  not  this  cause  and  effect  (one  thing  producing  another  by  its  'action' 
or  giving  itself)  an  image  of  this  creative  action  thro'  creatures :  is  it 
not  the  meaning  of  Nature  ?     So  man  is  physically  created  by  God 
thro'  his  parents ;  and  all  things  thro'  others.     This  is  creation ;  this 
becoming  of  one  thing  by  another :  it  is  our  way  of  seeing  it  as  in  time, 
but  truly  re-presenting  the  fact.     Only  so  can  the  creation  be  eternal ; 
and  thus  too  the  idea  of  the  creation  as  being  from  the  'not'  comes  out 
more  clearly.     With  respect  to  man's  true  action,  or  love,  do  we  not 
see  that  it  creates,  that  it  produces  love  ?  does  not  man  create,  i.e.  make 
to  love,  even  as  God  does  ?     So  God  creates  us  in  or  thro'  Christ — this 
is  the  type  of  all  creation ;  thro'  Christ  as  a  man,  actually,  even  as  thro' 
parents  physically. 


The  idea  of  the  Being  of  Satan,  aa  of  God,   becomes  clearer.     Does 
not  the  Bible  recognize  ever,  as  the  true  Being,  that  inclusive  Being  so 
to  speak  ;  that  Being  that  is  man  or  humanity  ?     Is  it  not  thus  that  it 
speaks  ever  ;  of  man  that  it  affirms  the  fall  and  the  redemption  ;  so  it  is 
implied  by  its  speaking  so  straightforwardly  of  Adam,  at  first,  who  is  man. 
We  not  seeing  this,  nor  that  Christ  is  also  thus  regarded,  had  to  in- 
troduce the  hypothesis  of  federal  headship  for  Adam,  and  judicial  substi- 
tution for  Christ ;  not  seeing  that  the  affirmations  of  the  Bible,  as  being 
of  this  true  Being,  are  literally  and  strictly  true  without  any  such  ma- 
chinery.    Now  from  this  view  we  have  a  better  conception  of  the  scrip- 
ture representation  of  God  and  Satan  :  they  are  the  Beings,  even  as 
'  man'  ia.     As  man  is  to  men,  the  cause  of  them,  existing  in  them — they 
from  man  hy  a  '  not ' — so  is  not  God  to  creatures  ?      In  man  [the  fact] 
men  are,  but  they  are  by  the  'not-man';  so  in  God  creatures  are, 
but  they  are  from  Him  by  a  '  not.'     So  Satan  is  such  an  '  inclusive ' 
Being  :  existing  to  us  only  in  persons,  yet  as  truly  '  a  Being '  as  Man 
is.     '  Man '  is  not  a  generalization,  but  the  fact  or  Being,  in  a  truer 
than  '  we  '  are. 

The  true  key  to  the  Bible  is  to  read  it  quite  simply  and  naturally, 
without  any  particular  regard  or  reverence,  but  as  common  sense  :  we 
pervert  our  view,  trying  to  find  deep  meanings.     In  two  opposite  ways 
are  we  perverted :  we  leave  out  all  the  actual  meaning  ;  e.  g.  in  those 
passages  respecting  Christ  as  being  man,  and  those  wh  say  that  God  is 
in  us  ;  and  then  we  fancy  deep  and  obscure  ideas  in  things  which  are  so 
very  simple ;  e.g.  '  because  fear  hath  torment ':  or,  '  he  cannot  sin  '-—of 
course  a  man  who  has  God's  life  in  him  cannot  sin.     We  need  have  no 
discomfort  in  studying  the  Bible ;  it  is  the  simplest,  most  transparent, 
most  friendly  and  familiar  of  all  books :  there  are  no  traps  in  it. 

If  God  be  not  a  mind,  he  cannot  do  these  things  which  involve  mind ; 
but  these  things  are  the  forms  under  wh  we,  being  mind,  and  therefore 
introducing  the  mental  element,  must  see  His  act — the  phn  or  percept 
must  be  such.     They  are  real,  they  have  the  only  reality  there  is  :  i.  e. 
they  are  perceived.     But  the  real  is  in  time,  and  necessarily  ceases  with 
this  physical  Being.     May  not  this  be  a  clue  to  the  threatenings  to  the 
wicked ;  their  doom  and  misfortune  being  that  the  inertia  remains  to 
them,  the  real,  the  suffering  ?     Is  there  here  a  sense  in  wh  everlasting 
is  true — the  physical  continuing  and  therefore  time?  for  it  is  clear,  time 
may  be  everlasting  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  inertia.  'So  perhaps 
some  real  or  inert  or  temporal  may  be  to  the  wicked  after  death,  of  com- 
pensating enjoyment  or  suffering.     The  physical  must  continue  till  the 
inertia  is  destroyed — this  is  self-evident.     Is  this  the  doctrine  of  the 
general  resurrection  ?  have  the  inert,  the  '  dead,'  a  restored  'conscious- 
ness,' and  susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  ?     Think  too,  if  there  be 
this  physical  existence,  how  pain  or  pleasure  may  be  caused  by  the  'vo- 
litional' actions  of  other  beings,  [devils  ?]  even  aa  here.   But  remember 
ever,  this  is  not  damnation.     It  is  only  casual  and  incidental,  it  is  not 
the  burden  of  the  warnings  and  threatenings  of  the  Bible :  they  are 
against  not-loving,  sin,  or  rather  the  cause  of  sin. 

How  interesting  it  is,  how  we  are  resolute  for  God  to  have  a  mind ; 
probably  because  it  is  that  wh  we  think  most  about  [even  aa  our  heaven 
must  be  intellectual].  We  muat  have  God  a  mind,  even  aa  the  idolater 
must  have  a  body  for  Him.  Doubtless  these  old  heathen,  valuing  chiefly 
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the  bodily  in  man,  wd  above  all  have  clung  to  the  bodily  in  respect  to 
their  gods  :  they  attributed  to  them  the  best  they  knew,  even  as  we  do. 
Regarding  the  mind  above  the  body,  however,  is  certainly  an  advance ; 
there  is  less  '  not '  in  it ;  and  for  theology  it  has  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  admits  of  one  God  instead  of  many  without  the  grossest  form  of 
pantheism.     But  it  leads,  is  exposed  to,  another  form  of  pantheism — 
that  of  making  God  to  include,  or  to  be  made  up  of,  all  minds  ;  from 
wh  it  cannot  be  consistently  exculpated.     If  God  be  the  Infinite  Mind, 
certainly  all  minds  are  parts  of  God.     In  short,  it  is  putting  the  '  not ' 
for  the  fact.     To  say  that  God  is  infinite  Being,  or  all  Being,  is  free 
from  such  objection.     That  is  the  truth  :  all  creatures  are  not  God  be- 
cause of  the  'not'  that  is  in  them ;  neither  minds  nor  bodies  then  are 
parts  of  God,  but  He  is  that  wh  excludes  them  all,  from  wh  they  are, 
by  '  creation '  or  limitation. 

We  see  God  as  punishing  in  anger  ;  this  is  as  we  do.  We  rise  towards 
God  in  learning  to  punish  to  reform.  This  very  punishing  or  destroying 
of  God  is  His  creating  in  another  view,  His  love.    What  confuses  us  is, 
as  ever,  our  putting  the  'not'  for  the  fact  i  so  we  necessarily  see  God  as 
the  Destroyer — the  destroyer  of  the  'not'  of  course  He  is.     This  is 
creating ;  there  is  no  change  in  this ;  this  is  the  one  fact  of  creating 
seen  from  such  a  point  of  view.     Thus  all  the  different  things  God  is 
said  to  do  are  one  fact  from  different  relations.     This  is  perfectly  in- 
stanced in  creation  and  destruction,  and  so  we  may  understand  how  all 
others  are  embraced  even  if  we  cannot  see  at  present.     This  shows  us 
how  form  is  from  relation.     We  see  how  forms  and  '  relations  to  us  '  are 
one,  seeing  this  in  respect  to  God  so  plainly.     He  is  creator,  and  also 
He  is  destroyer :  so  He  is  love  and  wrath  ;  God  and  hell  alike  are  fire. 
The  perception  is  according  to  the  percipient. 

Think  how  creation  is  by  the  'not'  and  yet  is  destruction  of  the  'not'; 
or  is  not  the  destruction  of  the  'not'  i  ather  redemption,  and  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  creation?  So  does  all  creature  need  redemption,  as  being 
creature  ;  no  'not'  but  is  to  be  destroyed;  and  yet  both  are  truly  one, 
the  difference  is  in  our  view.       Redemption  is  from  the  'not:'  only 
the  inert  can  perceive  inertia.     In  short,  one  may  see  that  all  God's 
action  must  be  one,  inasmuch  as  all  true  action  must  be  necessarily  one, 
viz.  self-sacrifice.     To  destroy  the  'not'  is  to  sacrifice  self;  by  giving 
self  alone  can  it  be  destroyed.     This  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  very  type 
of  all  God's  act.     This  too  is  only  a  form,  seen  from  a  special  point  of 
view.     Now  what  we  want  to  know  is  how  and  why  these  changing 
points  of  view?  this  too  is  involved  in  love ;  this  is  from  the  '  not,'  the 
spiritual  organization.     If  we  could  see  this  we  shd  certainly  have  a 
clue  to  seeing  why  our  changing '  states  of  consciousness,'  or  perception ; 
i.  e.  to  the  physical  world. 

The  Greeks  would  have  thought  it  putting  their  gods  below  them- 
selves to  deny  their  bodies  ;  they  attributed  to  them  the  best  they 
knew ;  just  as  we  do  in  mind  :  we  think  it  putting  God  below  ourselves 
to  deny  Him  mind.     There  is  no  difference :  how  should  God  be  angry 
with  idolaters  for  regarding  Him  as  bodily?  of  course  they  could  do  no 
otherwise.     It  was   a  crime  in  the  Jews,  to  whom  He  had  revealed 
Himself ;  and  perhaps  chiefly  because  it  was  denying  Him  as  Jehovah 
or  Being,  to  limit  Him,  to  represent  Him  by  '  things ;'  it  was  introduc- 
ing the  'not'  into  Him,  and  virtually  affirming  that  some  Being  was  not 
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Him.      Idolatry  was  not  treated  as  a  crime  in  the  Gentile  nations,  it 
•was  only  shown  to  be  a  folly.     To  make  God  a  'thing'  is  to  deny  His 
infinitude,  to  deny  His  Being,  and  to  represent  some  things  as  having 
being  apart  from  Him,  or  corresponding  to  His.      This  equally  applies 
to  representing  God  as  mind,  and  if  it  be  objected  that  God  in  the 
Bible  is  represented  as  having  a  mind,  surely  He  is  represented  as 
having  a  body  also,  and  emphatically  in  Christ ;  and  that  both  are  re- 
presented alike,  not  as  being  truly  in  Him,  or  belonging  to  Him,  but  as 
necessary  modes  of  His  revelation  of  Himself,  modes  of  our  percep- 
tion of  Him.     This  is  what  we  have  to  learn  to  do :  to  distinguish  the 
mental  from  God,  even  as  we  do  the  bodily.     The  mental  is  equally 
physical.     God  is  not  mind,  but  spirit ;  that  love  wh  is  no  more  mental 
than  bodily,  wh  is  actual  Being  ;  not  as  mind,  inert.         I  do  not  deny 
God  has  a  mind ;  but  just  so  as  He  has  a  body.      It  is  just  as  the  sun 
of  the  senses  wh  moves  from  east  to  west.     We  know  if  there  were 
not  this,  then  there  could  not  be  the  true,  or  it  could  never  be  known. 
The  existence  of  the  true  [sun  or  God  alike]  necessitates  our  perception 
of  that  wh  we  see.     If  there  were  not  this  man-God,  no  actual  could 
be.     How  do  we  know  there  is  a  sun  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  worlds,  but  because  we  see  a  sun  that  moves?      How  do  we  know 
that  there  is  an  actual  God,  who  is  spirit  or  love,  who  is  eternal,  not  in 
time,  neither  bodily  nor  mental,  but  because  we  see  God  in  time, 
bodily  and  mental,  sacrificing  Himself  ?     "We  do  not  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ  because  we  thus  speak.     ]  s  the  astronomer  a  man  who  denies 
the  visible  moving  sun ;  is  it  not  he  that  affirms  it,  and  gives  proof  of 
his  belief  by  inferring  from  it  another  true  eun,  on  the  existence  of 
wh  he  reposes  with  an  absolute  faith  ? 

Eespecting  the  sacrament :  The   meaning  of  '  This  is  my  body  '  is 
very  large.      God  giving  us  food  is  giving  Himself  to  us.     The  fact  of 
eating  food  is  that :  because  it  is  in  such  form  does  not  affect  it.     How- 
could  God  feed  us  except  by  food  ?     He  creates  us,  i.e.  such  as  we  are, 
only  by  food.     Because  He  does  for  us  that  wh  we  want,  what  is  suit- 
able for  us,  we  cannot  see  that  He  does  anythirg.    Surely  this  is  in  the 
worda,    and    Christ   meant    it.     We   should  think  of  it  whenever  we 
eat  — '  as  often  as  ye  eat  it.'  It  is  entirely  an  abuse,  our  making  it  such 
a  special  ordinance  :  not  that  it  is  not  such,  but  that  all  are  such  ;  '  all 
life  is  sacred.'     This  must  be  so  when  we  become  quite  spiritual,  and 
see  all  as  actual ;  but  why  not  therefore  now ;  it  is  the  very  means  of 
our  becoming  spiritual.  How  powerful  a  means   of  redemption  it  would 
be  'as  often  as  we  used  food  to  do  it  in  remembrance  of  Christ,'  to  see 
the  spiritual  fact  beneath  the  form  ;  to  remember  that  Christ  has  shown 
us  what  the  fact  is,  and  so  not  be  deceived  by  the  form,  thinking  that 
the  mere  pleasure  of  getting  can  be  the  fact;  writing 'non  sibi'  upon  all : 
and  indeed,  who  can  say  '  non  sibi '  and  not  think  of  Christ  ? 

About    inspiration:  Think    how  the  special  divine  action   at  given 
times  cannot  be  the  fact,  though  it  may  be  the  phn ;  God's  act  cannot 
be  in  time.     All  that  is  in  time  being  not  fact  but  form,  or  phn,  must 
be  capable  of  being  shown  to  be  necessary.     Here  surely  is  the  mean- 
ing and  basis  of  science :  dealing  with  phna  only,  it  has  them  neces- 
sarily under  this  bond ;  they  must  be  mutually  dependent.     And  this 
applies  to  all  things  that  are  in  time.     No  exception  can  possibly  be, 
either  for  inspiration,  miracles,  or  any  thing  else.     The  phenomenon 
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must  be  under  this  law  of  necessity.  The  fact  being  love  all  phna  must 
be  necessary  from  love  seen  under  various  relations. 

About  the  Devil :  How  striking  it  is  that  the  '  not '  is  that  wh  con- 
stitutes the  creature  :  to  affirm  a  'not'  of  any  Being  is  as  it  were  only 
to  affirm  a  certain  relation  thus.      Is  the  Devil  that  'not'  whereby  the 
creature  is  as  separate  from  God  ;  therefore  in  the  union  of  the  creature 
to  God,  as  destroyed  ?     With  regard  to  his  personality,  observe  of  him 
and  every  being,  that  he  is  a  Being,  not  a  hypothesis  or  abstraction,  as 
the  '  principle  of  evil,'  &c.     Is  not  the  Devil,  as  it  were,  the  very  'not' 
brought  out  and  put  as  a  plus  ;  so  to  be  destroyed  or  excluded  ?  Surely 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  Devil,  now  ruling, 
but  to  be  destroyed,  he  and  his  works.      So  '  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  Devil '  is  the  function.     In  general  this  plan  of  ours  of  putting  ab- 
stractions for  Beings  shows  our  wrongness.      Those  who  make  God  a 
principle  are  like  those  who  make  the  Devil  so.     There  are  none  of 
these  'abstractions,  save  in  our  conception  ;  they  are  due  to  us.     Our 
ideas  of  '  matter  and  force,'  are  they  not  similar  mis-conceptions  ? 

So  again,  surely  this  personality  of  ours  is  the  minus,   brought  out 
and  put  as  a  plus,  in  order  to  be  excluded :  the  person  is  the  '  not.' 
This  is  why  we  are  personal,  i.e.  humanity  is  :  it  is  the  'not'  put  as  the 
fact,  to  be  excluded.     It  is  the  means  of  redemption ;  the  only  means 
by  wh  we  can  be  made  to  love,  made  one  with  God.     And  see  the  why 
of  that  '  one  error,'  the  putting  the  not  for  the  fact:  it  is  necessary ;  this 
is  the  bringing  out  the  'not'  as  a  plus,  for  its  exclusion  :  these  are  one; 
this  the  work  of  redemption.     And  can  we  not  see  how  all  exclusion  of 
the  'not'  thus  put  for  fact,  is  the  very  same  as  the  actual  redemption  by 
Christ  ?      Personality  is  the  'not'  or  minus  brought  clearly  out  and  put 
for  the  fact.      This  fall  or  death  of  Adam  was  only  this  ;  the  'not'  was 
there  before,  it  was  only  as  it  were  brought  out  and  put  for  the  fact. 
There  was  no  less  of  man,  but  by  that  probation  his  imperfection,  his 
want  or  defect,  was  made  manifest.      The  'not'  is  thus  excluded,  and 
man  made  one  with  God.     So  man's  fall  is  necessary  by  his  imperfec- 
tion, and   for   his  redemption,  or  perfection ;  and  man  is  no  more  im- 
perfect for  that,  it  is  only  a  question  of  form  ;  as  it  must  be,  being  in 
time.     This  is  precisely  the  view  of  the  mathematical  equation  :  it  is 
that  from  wh  mathematics  is ;  and  also  the  view  of  the  complement 
[from  light].     It  is  that  complement  which  is  'not'  in  the  creature  : 
brought  out  as  the  plus  or  fact,  a  kind  of  'not'  or  negative  Being ;  and 
being  excluded,  the  fact  is  by  the  union  of  the  two  complements  in  one 
as  it  were  ;  i.  e.  the  creature  made  one  with  God.     So  how  we  feel  and 
know  that  God  is  love  ;  we  become  one  with  Him  as  our  personality  is 
excluded  by  love.     Surely  there  is  no  loss  here  ;  this  is  not  reducing 
God  to  an  abstraction  ;  He  is  so  much  more,  our  'not'  is  excluded  in 
Him.     It  is  just  as  the  interpretation  may  seem  to  deny  from  some 
points  of  view,  to  those  who  put  the  'not'  for  the  fact,  while  in  truth  it 
only  fulfils. 

As  for  Satan :  Think  how  he  is  hateful,  that  spirit  that  works  in 
children  of  passion,  of  disobedience;  we  hate,  abhor,  and  despise  miser- 
liness; the  world  does,  all  men,  even  the  worst.  What  we  want  is  to 
know  it,  to  see  it  as  it  is.  Certainly  we  should  hate  Satan  remember- 
ing that  he  is  personal  as  to  us,  that  we  necessarily  see  him  so ;  but  it 
is  not  the  person  we  hate,  but  the  fact ;  the  not-being,  '  the  spirit  that 
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worketh  in '  evil  men.     This  is  where  we  must  look  to  see  Satan,  we 
cannot  tell  about  his  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  what  was  in 
heaven,  &c.;  hut  here  we  may  know  him,  in  ourselves;  that  contented- 
ness  in  the  physical  and  disregard  of  the  spiritual — this  is  he.  We  have 
been  looking  wrongly,  attributing  that  in  ourselves  to  some  invention 
of  our  own.     We  should  first  study  what  is  in  us,  so  we  can  know  Sa- 
tan ;   and  then  from  that  judge  of  him  in  other  relations. 

I  have  noted  the  infinity  of  the  Bible  :  how  it  is  like  nature  in  that; 
different  from  all  other  books,  wh  have  a  certain  grasp  and  limit,  and 
wh  one  can  wholly  master.     Now,  is  not  this  the  cause  of  it ;  viz., 
that  all  things  are  treated  absolutely,  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  or  ac- 
tual ;  everything  entirely  in  subordination   to  that  and  as  dependent 
upon  it  ?     So  it  grasps  the  fact,  and  all  the  form  follows  by  mere  ne- 
cessity.    Is  not  this  the  way  to  such  infinitude  of  meaning  ;  regard  the 
fact  and  the  fact  alone,  treat  all  as  flowing  from  it  ?     Surely  if  one  can 
enter  thus,  fully,  into  the  spirit  of  the  biblical  writings,  their  virtue 
may  imbue  his  writings  too.     That  marvellous  power  wh  the  scriptures 
have  possessed  be  shared  as   it  were.     All  human  books  look  at  the 
forms  as  existing  in  and  for  themselves  more  or  less  ;  put  the  form  for 
the  fact,  are  limited  therefore,    and   transient  necessarily  ;  but  to  lay 
hold  of  the  fact  and  show  all  forms  as  from  and  in  relation  to  it  is  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  Bible.     All  mystics  have  attempted  this,  but  as 
yet  has   not  only  the  Bible  succeeded?      It  alone   sees  all  the  form 
to  be  mere  form  ;  truly  draws  the  line  of  '  being.'     The  key  to  the 
Bible  is  these  two  things,  first  it  puts  the  'not'  in  us  ;  second  it  is  speak- 
ing of  eternal  things,  not  temporal,  i.  e.  not  future :  wh  is  not  large 
enough  for  it,  in  the  fact  of  futurity  the  eternity  is  lost.       The  eternal 
is  that  of  which  existence  can  be  predicated,  and  therefore  it  is  not  in 
time,  in  wh  is  only  form.     The  eternal  not  only  is  but  always  was.     It 
is  the  fact,  the  actual ;  it  is  that  wh  brings  us  into  relation  and  one- 
ness with  the  infinite  fact.     The  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal. 

Think  of  the  rest  of  heaven — what  a  pleasant  thought  it  is,  yet  only 
so  to  the  weary :  rest  implies  weariness,  it  is  weariness  itself  without. 
Rest  is  the  phenomenon  of  heaven  ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  destruction  of  the    |  ,.'      / 
weariness.     But  there  is  a  wonderful  meaning  in  this  word  'rest'  as 
applied  to  heaven.     It  is  rest  that  is  the  fact  compared  with  motion  wh 
is  the  '  not ':  it  is  the  actual,  the  eternal,  as  compared  with  the  temp- 
oral.    How  well  the  word  suits  eternity — no  changing,  no  pursuit.  See 
in  astronomy,  how  rest  (stability)  was  felt  to  be  the  fact ;  how  men 
could  not  believe  that  the  earth  was  not  at  rest.     Surely  this  term  'not 
at  rest'  exactly  suits  man  as  physical ;  this  is  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  is  not  this  also  a  reference  to  the  heavenly  rest,  the  peace  from  pas- 
sion ;  perfect  love  is  perfect  rest.  Putting  the  idea  of  repose  from  wear- 
iness is  introducing  the  form,  the  physical :  in  trnth  it  is  like  the  peace 
Christ  gives — the  rest  of  loving.     This  motion,  and  this  passion,  are  the 
ideas  of  not-rest.     See  how  motion  comes  from  inertia.     It  seems  to 
give  a  clue  to  Time  from  the  '  not,'  the  change.     Man's  '  not '  makes 
him  not  at  reet.    The  physical  is  inseparable  from  motion  or  change. 
Interesting  with  this  it  is  to  remember  the  Greek  argument  that  motion 
is  not  possible ;  and  indeed  unless  we  regard  it  as  change  of  condition 
of  space,  we  are  in  a  paradox.     This  shows  how  it  is  a  minus :  all 
minuses  are  logically  disprovable ;  so  '  matter,'  e.  g.  :  and  is  not  this 
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one  means  of  anticipation  ?     Thought  in  direction  of  least  resistance, 
wh  is  logic,  suppresses  these  always. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  cannot  conceive  man  as  having  such  passions 
as  ours,  i.e.  as  being  hodily,  and  yet  not  under  the  moral  law,  even  tho' 
only  one.     Or  is  this  it :  that  Adam,  being  humanity  as  one,  could  not 
be  under  the  moral  law  ?  these  moral  duties  arise  necessarily  out  of  our 
relations  to  others — how  can  there  be  any  one  commandment,  or  that 
sum  of  all,  '  love  thy  neighbour '  ?     But  this  too  comes   to  the  same 
thing ;  for  this  many-ness,  this  succession  of  men,  comes  out  of  the 
bodilyness.     [Must  not  the  human  race  at  any  and  every  time,  fully  re- 
present or  be  humanity  ?  so  Adam,  as  one,  was  necessarily  humanity — 
all  men  in  him  ?     And  here  see  the  social  duties,  the  same  as  our  own  ; 
they  are  only  spread  out,  because  it  is  all  one  man.     As  we  see,  when 
there  is  only  one  man,  all  the  social  duties  are  in  the  personal. 

With  regard  to  converting  people  to  '  actual '  religion,  it  is  true  they 
do  not  see  the  life  and  do  not  want  it ;  but  this  is  the  very  essential  to 
their  being  saved,  and  it  is  done  by  Christ's  love,  showing  them  and 
making  them  love,  i.  e.  believe.     Men  do  not  know  that  holiness  has 
any  joy,  they  have  no  idea  of  life  ;  but  then  they  believe  testimony, 
this  is  an  '  instinct.'     This  is  the  good  of  the  Bible,  of  preaching  ;  what 
other  men  assure  them  if  they  will  try  (or  may).     Man  could  not  have 
first  found  it  out  (i.  e.  inert  man),  it  needed  Q-od  to  reveal  it  by  holy 
men,  in  whom  He  was  ;  but  now  it  is  known  to  some  it  may  be  known 
to  all.     With  respect  to  necessity  of  right  knowledge,  to  be  saved,  man 
is  saved  through  rectification  of  his  intellectual  conceptions,  and  addi- 
tions to  his  knowledge  of  facts ;  but  this  shows  no  special  connection 
between  intellectual  truth  and  salvation  :  a  man's  salvation  depends 
instrumentally  on  his  bodily  health,  upon  proper  food  and  nourishment, 
&c.     Surely  he  who  starves  men  is  a  means  of  destroying  their  souls. 
I  affirm  a  much  closer  connection  between  intellectual  knowledge  and 
salvation  than  between  it  and  wholesome  food.     The  world  can  be  saved 
only  by  knowing  and  believing  that  Christ  has  died  for  their  sins  ;  only 
thro'  the  Bible  and  those  plain  statements,  and  that  he  who  will  not 
believe  on  Christ  when  He  is  truly  preached  will  be  inevitably  damned. 
Yet  I  hold  it  no  contradiction  to  say  that  our  opinions  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  salvation,  no  more  than  our  food  has  ;  and  that 
it  depends    on  considerations  wholly  independent  of  and   apart  from 
them. 

Merely  from  the  way  in  wh  we  see  men  grow  up — suffering,  sacrificed, 
lost  and  ruined  without  any  chance  of  remedy,  condemned  by  ungovern- 
able circumstances  to  mere  despair  and  with  no  chance  of  being  'saved' 
— we  might  know  that  we  were  taking  a  wrong  view  of  the  case  ;  put- 
ting that  for  the  fact  wh  is  not  the  fact.     It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
true  actual  humanity  wh  God  treats  so.     The  question  is,  How  is  this 
right?  what  compensation,  what  justice  to  these  poor  wretches  who  are 
sensational,  and  suffer ;  at  least  how  do  they  participate  in  the  good 
their  sufferings  work  ?     How  can  we  say,  on  our  view,  that  Christ  is 
the  saviour  of  the  world,  and  redeems  man  ?     Of  course  we  cannot, 
neither  do  we ;  we  merely  give  it  up.    Should  we  be  content  with  this  ? 
Think  how  the  evils  and  ruin  of  men  can  only  be  because  that  manhood 
is  not  the  fact.     This  is  the  lesson  that  God's  diregard  to  human  life 
should  teach  us. 
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See  how  that  '  condemnation  '  is  ever  put  in  contrast  with  '  having 
life,' wh  at   least  is   present  [or  eternal].     Thus   Christ  came  '  not  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  it  might  have  life.'     Put  with  this  the 
beautiful  literal  meaning  of  '  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning ' : 
that  is  just  what  we  are  when  we  are  saved — -saved  from  that  not-ness 
wh  causes  us  to  be  in  burning.     See  also  Paul's  being  '  saved  so  as  by 
fire.'     The  fire  burning  up  the  straw,  &c.  —  what  is  the  straw  ?  is  it  not 
these  doctrines,  making  the  eternal  an  everlasting  time  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  Christ's   doing  good  and   relieving  all,   as   a 
manifestation  of  God  ;  i.  e.  what  He  does  eternally,  what  He  is  doing 
in  our  misery  and  wretchedness  :  but  from  our  relation  we  cannot  see 
that  as  love.     The  difference  between  the  world's  misery  and  Christ's 
healing  is  not  one  of  fact  but  only  of  form,  of  relation  to  us;  this  latter  is 
on  our  level,that  is  all;  it  is  God  manifest  in  ^e/es^,becominglittle  enough 
for  us ;  like  our  '  ideals,'  small  enough  to  be'good,  even  perfect,  to  our 
view.     Surely  this  is  the  right  view  of  the  Incarnation — it   is   God 
coming  down  to  us.     Does  this  give  us  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
ideal,  and  so  to  Art  ?     God  in  Christ  shows  us  '  the  ideal,'  the  way  in 
wh  we  must  see  the  fact — the  whole.     Is  it  not  that  the  fact  ever  is 
one,  but  the  percept  or  phenomenon  depends  on  us  ?    So  was  not  the  re- 
velation a  necessary  percept  just  when  it  came:  love  under  those  cir- 
cumstances rendered  that  necessary?  So  the  'perception,'  the  manifest- 
ation, of  God  in  Christ,  is  necessarily  by  the  state  of  man.     So  it  was 
that  the  preparation  of  mankind  was  necessary  before  He  came,  and  then 
it  must  be ;  it  was  foreordained,  certain  then  and  impossible  not  to  be. 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  in  all  Science,  in   all  knowledge  o  f  Nature. 
How  different  our  perceptions  are  from  what  they  were  of  old,  yet  the 
fact  is  one ;  the  percept  depends  upon  our  state.  Perception  must  cease 
when  love  is  perfect,  when  man  is  one  with  God  :  so  nothing  else  is 
needed  to  put  man  in  heaven.     [Here  again  is  the  very  idea  of  man 
ceasing  as  physical  as  another  actual — not  physical — change.      Nature 
is  to  us  as  man  is.] 

The  devils  are  in  chains  and  darkness,  not  in  '  fire,'  yet  the  eternal 
fire  is  '  prepared '  for  them.     They  are  not  tormented  now  ;  the  fire  is 
to  come — but  is  not  that  redemption  ?  even  as  man  is  redeemed  by  this 
fire  (of  passion) ;   as   the   coals  of  fire  on   the  head   of  an  enemy  make 
him  love.     Surely  this  must  be  the  thought :  man  is  now  in  hell  for  re- 
demption, the  Devil  not  yet ;  but  it  too  is  redemption  when  it  comes,  for 
him  F  The  Devil  is  to  be  miserable  and  be  saved,  as  man  is  ;  destroyed — 
his  'not'  destroyed,  as  man's  is.     I  think  this  must  be  it.    He  is  now 
content,  a  miser,  but  love  necessitates  his  redemption  also,  i.  e.  his  suf- 
fering, his  wanting.     It  is  beautiful  to  think  of  this  :  the  Devil  being 
cast  into  hell  is  his  becoming  passional,  discontented ;  like  man  and 
therefore  redeemed  like  man  :  he  is  to  rise  to  what  we  are.     And  see,  it 
is  he  that  is  spoken  of  as  so  evil  in  the  Bible — worse  than  man.     That 
miserly  contentment  is  worse  than  man's  passional  sin ;  man's  sin,  in- 
deed, comes  out  of  it,  i.  e.  out  of  the  thought  that  we  can  be  so  content. 
But  man  is  not  a  devil  because  he  is  not  so  content ;  it  is  only  the  devil 
in  him  that  is  so — he  is  more. 

Is  not  the  Devil  the  worst :  even  as  Christ's  denunciations  were  chiefly 
directed  against  those  self-contented,  not- miserable  but  'miser'  pharisees  ? 

i    2 
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Probably  the  Devil  is  a  pharisee,  and  says  to  all  the  angels,  '  Stand  by, 
I  am  holier  than  thou.'     So  he  is  not  saved ;  even  as  the  publicans 
and  sinners  entered  into  heaven  before  the  pharisees.     Is  not  man  this 
outcast  '  sinner,'  and  Satan  the  self-righteous,  rich  and  comfortable, 
saying  '  God,  I  thank  Thee  '?    Is  not  this  the  Devil :  he  cannot  go  down 
to  his  house  'justified.'     [How  beautiful  is  rectified  here:  the  publican 
was  the  most  'just-made'  man.]     The  Devil  cannot  be  saved;  he  has 
no  part  in  Christ's  sacrifice.     He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin- 
ners ;  not  devils,  but  men  ;  to  repentance.     The  pharisees  are  serpents, 
vipers ;  the  Devil  is  the  great  serpent :  the  pharisees  are  described  as 
binding  burdens  but  not  touching  them  ;  Satan  binds.     And  again,  the 
first  temptation  was  under  a  religious  guise,  instruction  how  to  be  like 
God — surely  the  Devil  is  a  pharisee. 

Is  there  not  something  here : — the  devils  are  '  reserved  in  chains  and 
darkness':  like  "a  pharisee,  this  is.     They  are  said   to  'believe  and 
tremble.'     The  rich,  well-satisfied  men  tremble  sometimes,  and  there  is 
misery  before  them.     Let  tham — let  the  Devil — pray  to  be  miserable  ;  or 
at  least  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that  are  coming.     The  devils  are 
to  be  'tormented' — there  is  hope  even  for  them.     Does  this  throw  light 
on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  ?     Did  Christ  put  a  higher  meaning 
into  this  superstition  of  the  Jews  :   does  this  shew  the  rich  man  tormented 
with  the  Devil  hereafter  ?     See  how  the  '  goats  '  are  sent  into  quenchless 
or  eternal  fire  reserved  for  him  and  his  angels :  such  as  for  the  Devil, 
such  for  them ;  if  their  redemption,  theirs  also  who  share  with  them. 
So  that  there  may  be  a  futnre,  as  well  as  this  present,  hell,  and  men  who 
are  pharisees  are  reserved  for  this  even  as  the  devils  are.    Christ  preach- 
ing to  the  spirits  in  prison  suggests  the  '  chains  and  darkness,'  surely. 
How  monstrous  is  that  fear  of  preaching  any  salvation  after  death  lest 
it  shd  make  men  persevere  in  sin !     When  shall  we  see  that  it  is  a  pre- 
sent salvation,  a  glorious  gift  that  God  has  given  us,  and  thro'  us  offers 
to  men  ?     What  matters  the  future  ?     Here  is  life  for  the  dead,  healing 
for  the  sick,  love  for  the  selfish — surely  this  is  enough. 

With  this  view  of  the  Devil  well  agrees,  '  the  Devil  is   an  egoist ' : 
(Goethe}.  And  also  in  this  :  pharisseeism  is  formalism — putting  form  for 
for  fact ;  and  not  knowing,  not  having  the  life  to  feel,  that  there  is  any 
other  fact :  most  exactly  the  Devil  is  a  formalist.     This  is  virtually  the 
same  with  his  being  a  miser ;  they  are  the  same  in  their  respective  rela- 
tions.    The  Devil  is  satisfied  with  the  form — the  physical.     What  can 
those  '  chains  and  darkness  '  be,  wh  are  not  physical,  but  such  a  moral 
state  ?     And  think,  in  respect  to  darkness,  what  wants  it  produces  in  us, 
how  it  sets  us  upon  getting :  we  can  attend  to  nothing  else  but  the  sup- 
ply of  this  want.     It  accords  well  with  the  idea  of  the  physical  as  pro- 
ducing wants,  or  passions  ;  or  best  of  all  perhaps,  it  is  a  not-know(ledge), 
ig-norance :  this  makes  wants.     A  man  in  the  dark  cannot  be  at  rest : 
light  gives  calm,  repose,  assurance — man  Avants  to  see.      [Is  a  reference 
here  to  the  sleep  wh  is  from  darkness,  the  image  of  death  and  source  of 
renewed  vitality  ?]  Is  not  the  dependence  of  active  life  on  sleep  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  dependence  of  life  on  death  ?  Think  too  of  disease :  how 
it  is  from  a  qualitative  '  not,'  not  of  more  or  less.     Are  diseases  colors  to 
life  as  a  whole,  or  as  one  normal  vibration  ?  the  various  diseases  various 
colors,  the  vibrations  interfered  with  variously  ?     So  polar  relations  ?] 
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How  all  difficulty  and  painf ulness  are  thus  removed  from  the  Bible,  by 
recognizing  the  eternal  as  actual :  seeing  the  hell  and  damnation  and 
fire  to  be  this  passional,  this  sinful  state.     Is  there  not  here  even  the 
virtual  solution  of  that  darkest  of  all  mysteries,  that  respecting  the  in- 
dividual destiny  ?     It  must  be  so  :  all  difficulty  and  mystery  must  depart 
when  we  look  rightly ;  i.  e.  if  the  Bible  be  true,  if  it  be  one  with  Na- 
ture, as  it  must  be  to  be  Divine.     All  difficulty  must  be  from  our  wrong 
view.     The  only  demand  is,  not  to  confound  the  fact,  the  eternal,  with 
the  temporal,  and  it  is  done. 

Our  finding  it  so  necessary  to  make  the  eternal  future,  i.e.  temporal,  in 
order  to  make  it  real,  is  very  interesting.     It  is  part  of  that  difficulty  we 
have  to  feel  the  spiritual  as  real  at  all ;  part  of  that  spiritual  blindness 
for  wh  all  preachers  so  rebuke  men,  and  wh  it  is  the  very  object  of  the 
Bible  to  remove.     It  is  our  actual  ignorance.     This  is  all  :  it  is  part  of 
man's  deadness.      But  how  little  wonder  it  is  that  preachers  try  in  vain 
to  remove  that,  when  they  themselves  thus  sanction  and  teach  it. 

It  is  no  use  to  be  loved  (unless  we  love).  See  how  man  is  perfectly, 
infinitely  loved,  and  yet  how  wretched  he  is.  This  is  true  ;  but  he  is  re- 
deemed, nevertheless.  Love  is  never  wasted.  True,  love  to  the  'miser' 
may  be  wretchedness,  but  it  is  redemption  also  :  God's  love  does  not  fail, 
it  saves.  It  is  coals  of  fire  and  a  flaming  hell ;  but  tho'  it  is  damnation 
it  also  is  deliverance. 

That  we  have  made  opinions  the  condition  for  salvation  is  just  an  in- 
stance of  how  we  put  the  '  not '  for  the  fact :  being  inert,  of  course  we 
supposed  that  truth  was  intellectual.     Opinion  is  form  only,  and  cannot 
affect  the  fact ;  nay,  under  different  conditions  the  fact  demands  a  dif- 
ferent form.     See  how  the  change  of  form  in  Nature  is  simply  because 
the  fact  will  not  change,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not.     So  to  retain  the 
actual  truth,  it  may  and  indeed  must  be  needful  to  change  opinions.  The 
entire  intellectual  regard  without  any  exception  shall  alter,  shall  be  of 
every  form :  and  in  truth,  the  intellectual  history  of  the  world  is  the 
form  changing  that  the  fact  may  not  change.     A  part  of  Nature  is  in 
this  also :  opinions,  views,  &c.,  necessarily  change  because  the  fact  will 
not.     Here  is  a  guide  to  intellectual  culture,  to  thinking.     Let  opinions, 
the  mental  forms,  change  indefinitely ;  they  must,  in  order  that  the  fact 
may  be  the  same  :  with  every  changing  relation  these  intellectual  forms 
must  change  ;  clinging  to  them  is  doing  violence.     It  cannot  alter  the 
fact  indeed,  but  it  produces  tension.  When  an  opinion  is  held  longer  than 
it  entirely  corresponds  to  the  fact,  or  is  the  opinion  wh  wd  naturally  by 
laws  of  thought  be  in  such  a  man's  mind  if  not  for  old  association — there 
is  tension. 

This  shows  tension  better  as  bodily.    All  of  course  is  by  the  one  'law :' 
these  old  associations  are  themselves  forces  and  resistances,  &c.;  but  in 
the  bodily  we  must  trace  this,  the  continuance  of  forms  when  no  longer 
entirely  corresponding  to  fact.   This  is  tension ;  the  tension  added  makes 
the  form  considered  thus,  with  the  tension,  represent  the  fact.  This  is  the 
doctrine  that  pressure  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  force  had  effected 
the  motion  [and  see  how  all  ceasing  of  motion  is  that  same  pressure], 
And  the  same  pressure  or  tension  is  nothing  else  than  the  fact  of  nutri- 
tion, it  is  a  parallel  expression  for  it:  tension  is  the  'tendency'  which  pro- 
duces function.     See  here  what  a  new  view  we  have  for  nutrition — it  is 
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the  fact.     To  think  of  this  as  the  cause  of  nutrition  ever,  and  see  the 
function  accordingly,  must  he  interpretation  ;  because  it  is  the  form  be- 
coming in  accordance  with  the  fact.     Bodily  nutrition  is  so  clearly  a 
state  different  from  that  wh  wd  result  from  the  forces  operating  freely 
(how  produced,  by  force?)  A  static  nutrition  is  from  some  forces  operating 
to  resist,  to  retain  the  state  that  was  before  ;  just  like  an  old  opinion 
maintained  against  new  evidence.     And  see,  this  tension  involves  the 
introducing  hypotheses  :  all  new  force,  new  perception,  makes  tension, 
causes  hypotheses — nutrition.     So  nutrition  is  from  change,  but  change 
can  only  be  of  relation  :  now  what  is  that  change  of  relation  that  causes 
the  nutrition  of  man — the  actual  ? 

Our  consciousness  in  heaven  must  be  the  consciousness  of  God.     We 
do  truly  know  God  in  our  actual  eternal  life,  because  that  act  of  His  is 
the  creature,  that  Being  of  His  is  His  true,  His  only,  Being :  it  is  not 
in  time,  it  is  eternal.     This  in  us  could  not  be  the  fact,  the  eternal,  if 
there  were  other  fact,  other  eternal.    Our  consciousness  clearly  involves 
passiveness  (or  inertia)  ;  it  is  like  the  sensational  in  this.     There  is  a 
help  here  to  see  how  the  inertia  brings  about  our  consciousness,  and 
therein  our  personality:  is  not  this  (inert  'consciousness')  the  first  from 
the  'not,'  before  sensation  even? — These  contradictions  and  difficulties 
always  arise  when  we  bring  the  actual  to  the  intellectual ;  e.  g.  ex- 
cluding time  from  eternity  is  the  same  as  excluding  personality  from 
heaven.     We  cannot  see  at  first  but  that  we  deny  everything,  e.  g.  if 
there  is  no  time  in  eternity  then  it  is  all  a  mere  point,  a  moment,  no- 
thing in  it ;  it  never  begins,  it  never  will  be,  therefore — and  so  on.  We 
have  to  take  another  view  altogether,  and  see  with  the  heart ;  the  in- 

Itellect  cannot  grasp  it.     We  are  personal  in  order  that  we  may  love  ; 
when  we  love  then  is  there  no  more  need  to  be  personal ;  we  may  be 
freed  from  that  bond. 

Respecting  God  as  being  necessarily  personal,  i.  e.  a  man  to  us,   and 
Christ  as  showing  us  what  man  [God]  is — consider :  God  having  pas- 
sions (to  us)  is  physical  in  truth,  and  that  we  do  nothing  in  making 
him  less  a  man  by  trying  to  consider  Him  as  infinite,  as  not-material ; 
'  spiritual  substance  '  as  we  say,  and  so  on.     He  is  still  as  much  a  man 
to  us  in  all  that  we  do  truly  conceive  of  Him ;  we  only  lose  our  grasp 
of  Him,  and  see  Him  less  vividly  by  all  that  we  introduce  into  Him  that 
differs  from  true  ordinary  humanity,  i.  e.  by  all  such  physical  qualities. 
The  more  God  is  a  true  man  to  us  (intellectually)  the  better.     It  is  for 
us  to  remember  that  God  has  no  physical  qualities,  no  substance,  no  in- 
ertia ;  is  not  an  object  for  the  intellect  in  Himself,  as  indeed  nothing 
is  ;  the  intellect  deals  only  with  forms  or  relations.     [Here  Comte  is 
right,  excluding  theology  from  the  intellect.]    But  introducing  the  phy- 
sical, then  the  more  perfectly  He  is  a  man  as  we  are,  the  more  just  and 
true  is  our  conception.     See  now  the  Incarnation  :  the  very  truest,  ex- 
actest  view  we  can  have — '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.' 
God  is  not  a  mind  without  a  body — an  '  infinite  mind,'  a?  we  vainly 
conceive.     God  as  mental  is  bodily  also.    Christ  is  much  more  truly  God 
than  our  abstract  conception  of  a  God. 

God  being  necessarily  a  man  to  us,  [let  Him  be  a  man.  But  not  a 
selfish  man  :  it  is  here  that  we  may  intellectually  see  God  to  be  unlike 
man — God  is  Love.  This  selfishness  of  humanity  we  must  exclude  from 
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our  conception  of  God,  even  intellectually.     Here  is  the  wonder  of  the 
Gospel :  it  does  not  make  God  like  man,  but  unlike  him.     Here  and 
here  alone  is  a  presentation  of  God  which  is  not  a  mere  presentation  of 
man's.     Here  only  is  God  truly  seen  to  be  unlike  man  ;  as  loving,  self- 
sacrificing,   and  not  inert :  all   other  gods  are  merely  man  as  he  is. 
Christ  is  God  :  the  very  fact  of  God  is  there,  that  wh  is  not  human  as 
we  are — the  Love.     This  is  the  miracle,  the  inspiration  of  the  book ; 
this  shows  it  not  to  be  the  work  of  man :  man  could  not  have  put  into 
God  that  wh  was  not  in  himself.     It  is  a  wonder  that  that  doctrine  wh 
makes  God  so  specially  and  truly  a  man  is  the  only  doctrine  that  makes 
Him  unlike  man.     Here  is  the  union  of  opposites.    When  we  have  true 
man,  then  and  then  only  can  we  have  true  God  [e.g.  '  love  for  enemies.'] 

Besides  this,  one  may  see  a  better  and  juster  view  of  heathenism,  in 
wh  the  gods  were  merely  men.     They  were  not  so  utterly  wrong ;  the 
instinct  did  not  mislead  them.     Even  those  gods  were  more  truly  God 
than  our  theoretical  God,  to  whom  we  at  once  endeavour  to  attribute 
and  to  deny  physical  qualities,  who  is  neither  real  nor  actual ;  of  whom, 
all  that  is,  is  human,  and  yet  who  is  not  a  man,  far  less  has  the  fact  of 
Divinity  in  Him,  as  Christ  has. 

The  idea  of  the  account  of  the  Fall  being  a  non-physical  described  as 
in  the  physical, i.e.  with  the'not'introduced,  as  when  God  is  spoken  of  as 
personal,  not  being  in  time  but  described  as  in  time — is  a  great  assistance. 
How  it  takes  away  the  difficulty  from  those  passages  wh  introduce  God 
as  if  physical  also  (i.  e.  like  Adam  and  Eve.)  So  we  may  admit  that 
they  are  represented  as  physical.  Think  now  of  the  '  tree  of  life,'  &c.: 
there  is  also  this  great  advantage  of  seeing  it  not  in  time  ;  it  takes  it 
out  of  the  past  [even  as  damnation  out  of  the  future]  and  brings  it  here 
into  the  present.  We  want  to  see  that  present  fact  wh  is  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  trees,  the  serpent.  If  even  it  it  be  seen  in  infancy  alone, 
surely  this  is  at  least  as  good  as  many  other  interpretations.  The  thing 
is,  find  it  now.  That  Fall,  being  an  actual,  cannot  be  past. 

There  is  more  to  be  thought  of  in  that  '  as  in  Adam  all  die,'  as  in- 
volving a  change  in  Adam's  state,  when  we  think  how  death  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  bodily  life.  Death  is  in  the  physical,  and  our  dying 
by  Adam's  fall  must  mean  our  becoming  physical,  on  this  lowest  basis  ; 
the  true  idea  is,  that  our  being  physical,  inert,  is  the  death,  and  this 
physical  death  a  mere  form  or  representation  of  it.    What  a  pitiful  thing 
it  is  to  fancy  bodily  men  eating  of  a  tree  and  not  dying !     There  is  an 
infinite  beauty  in  that  description,  as  of  the  present,  how  it  was  said  to 
Adam,  '  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die ' — what  a  perception 
of  the  fact  of  man's  death.     The  conception  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  conveyed ;  any  other  words  must  have  failed.  How  the  recognition 
of  the  true  actuality,  and  free  use  as  such,  of  physical  things,  marks 
the  Divinity  ! 

It  is  faith  that  sees.  The  man  who  says,  '  Now  bad  as  all  this  world 
looks  to  me,  I  know  that  if  I  could  see  it  I  shd  see  it  all  perfectly,  in- 
finitely good,  with  no  evil  in  it  at  all  '—he  will  see  it.  The  others  who 
have  not  faith,  who  think  it  may  be  as  evil  as  it  looks,  how  shd  they 
ever  see  it  otherwise  ?— '  believe  and  be  saved.'  Men  say,  '  We  cannot 
love  that  way,  it  is  contrary  to  nature.'  They  can,  if  they  look  at 
Christ :  thro'  and  from  Him  we  can  derive  this  life.  He  has  conquered 
death  for  us.  It  is  granted  it  is  contrary  to  our  nature  as  unredeemed. 
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We  must  have  God  in  us,  be  one  with  Christ  ;  i.  e.  we  must  (so  far) 
lose  our  personality.  This  is  that  loss  of  personality  wh  seems  such  an 
awful  doctrine  ;  it  is  holiness,  that  wh  we  experience  as  joy  not  of  earth 
but  of  heaven.  We  cannot  do  that  as  a  person,  but  may  as  instruments 
of  God's  own  action,  as  actually  one  with  Christ;  it  is  having  in  us  that 
actual  wh  the  intellect  cannot  receive,  wh  cannot  belong  to  the  physical, 
is  not  relative  but  absolute.  This  love  is  losing  personality,  that  'not' 
by  wh  we  are  'able  not  to  act,'  to  be  arbitrary.  Surely  to  have  another 
in  us,  to  have  our  actions  another's,  is  exactly  the  idea  of  loss  of  person- 
ality, or  how  can  it  be  defined  :  '  Yet  not  I  but  Christ,'  says  St.  Paul. 
To  lose  personality  is  to  love,  to  lose  inertia ;  to  be  taken  out  of  that 
law  of  cause  and  effect :  it  is  to  know  God. 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  person,  a  man  can  only  do  what  he  likes;  but  with 
God  in  us  we  can  love,  for  this  is  true  Being  and  action.  Granted  it  can 
be  disproved  of  men,  it  cannot  be  disproved  of  God :  this  is  what  all  men 
equally  admit.     That  there  must  be  true  action  is  the  primary  fact  of  all 
experience  and  induction,  nor  does  any  one  attempt  to  reject  it.     So 
the  intellectual  difficulty  is  put  in   its  right  light  and  disappears ;  all  ad- 
mit true  action   of  that  of  wh  we  affirm  it  now.     To  deny  it  is  to  raise 
the  most  arbitrary  hypothesis  ;  for  observe,  it  is  not  by  experience  we 
disprove  it,  the  denial   of  it  overthrows  reason  altogether  and  has  no 
basis  to  stand  upon.  To  deny  it  of  any  particular  thing  is  only  to  refer  it 
elsewhere,  i.  e.  to  affirm  that  thing  not  truly  to  be,  to  be  form  only. 
This  puts  all  right  the  ceasing  of  personality  in  heaven ;  heaven  is  only 
the  perfection  of  this.       We  cannot  say  it  in  words,  cannot  put  it  to  the 
intellect,  that  makes  it  not  eternal  again  at  once  ;  but  we  know  it. 

It  will  not  do  to  affirm  a  future  loss  of  personality,  any  more  than  a 
future  damnation  ;  that  is  actual,  must  be  present.  This  spiritual  life  is 
that  wh  renders  our  bodies  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  renders  us  no 
longer  arbitrary,  or  able  to  sin  ;  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  holy  ; 
makes  us  one  with  nature  [truly ;  not  with  the  phn  or  percept  but  the 
fact],  wh  cannot  sin.  [Even  as  science  denies  our  personality  and  asserts 
oneness  with  nature  in  another  sense,  i.e.  with  hypotheses,  phua,  per- 
cepts, wh  we  are  not.  This  is  an'anticipation'denying  the  self-action  but  not 
showing  it  as  a  'not.']  But  still  we  do  as  we  like :  it  is  our  action  too; 
we  are  one  with  God  ;  '  work,  for  God  works  in  you  :'  we  do  as  we  like 
and  yet  truly  love,  our  liking  and  loving  are  one.  At  once  to  love  and 
to  do  as  we  like  is  to  be  redeemed  ;  but  this  union  is  implied  by  the 
word.  We  do  not  love  unless  we  do  as  we  like  in  living  ;  no  true  Being 
is  for  man  save  as  one  with  God.  Then  what  we  like  is  this  true  life, 
this  is  eternal  life  given  to  us  by  God ;  this  is  the  difference,  the  change 
that  takes  place  in  us  when  we  pass  from  death  to  life.  Already  we 

have  lost  our  individual  personality   orinertia  :  we  are  only  personal 
now  by  the  physical — body  and  mind ;  let  them  cease  and  we  are  wholly 

one  with  God,  i.  e.  in  heaven 

In  thinking  of  the  Bible  and  of  everything  else,  we  must  be  embar- 
rassed and  perplexed  if  we  will  persist  in  thinking  the  important  is  in 
the  substantial,  thegetting ;  if  we  cannot  see  that  Christ  and  God  were 
perfectly  glorified  by  His  suffering  on  the  cross  ;  that  men  are  redeemed 
in  sinning ;  if  we  will  let  our  dead  impression  rule  of  the  sole  true  and 

sufficient  value  being  in  that  wh  is  inert,  wh  is  connected  in  any  way 

with  getting.     If  we  will  think  thus  the  Bible  will  ever  be  a  mysterious 
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difficult   book    to    us,    apparently    dealing  with  things    quite    apart 
from  the  present,  or  anything  that  we  truly  care  about.     It  may  in- 
deed be  infinitely  precious,  touching  our  hearts  with  irresistible  power 
and  filling  us  with  overwhelming  emotions  :  this  prerogative  it  can  never 
lose  ;  but  it  cannot  be  known.     And  not  the  Bible  only,  but  Nature  too  ; 
all  God's  works  alike  refuse  to  be  known  on  those  principles.     Man,  so, 
is  out  of  harmony  with  all  things ;  he  has  not  the  fact  in  him,  and  it 
presents  itself  before  his  eyes  in  vain.     He  is  blind  and  deaf,  and  only 
Christ  in  Hia  dying  glory  can  heal  him.     Thus  it  is :  we  must  get  rid 
of  our  ig-norance  ;  must  see  love  where  now  we  see  space  only :  the 
actual,  the  spiritual,  must  become  the  fact  to  us ;  on  no  other  condition 
will  the  glory  that  is  in  Nature  reveal  itself,  or  the  simple  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  Bible  be  perceived. 

•  suggests  that  Adam  could  not  have  been  conscious  before  the 

Fall.     Consciousness  seems  to  involve  all  this  passional  existence  wh 
we  trace  from  it.     So  is  it  not  in  some  way  the  animal  becoming  con- 
scious that  is  the  Fall  ?     Clearly  the  bodily  man  is  exactly  that :  the 
animal  [embryo]  developing.     One  requires  to  rectify  one's  view  by  re- 
membering how  the  materiality — the  animal  as  physical — is  from  the 
Fall  itself;  it  was  not  a  material  development,  that  being  the  phn  from 
the  Fall.     How  it  is  a  fall,  too,  may  be  seen  :  think  how  man  is  the 
most  developed  physical,  i.  e..  the  most  '  not.'     Is  here  an  argument  for 
the  woman  being  above  the  man — less  physical  development,  and  more 
self-sacrifice,  more  instinct  ?     Necessarily  consciousness  would  be  from 
such  fall ;  consciousness  is  necessarily  from  defect  :  as,  e.  g.  so  long  as 
a  part  of  the  body  is  discharging  its  function  properly,  or  is  healthy,  there 
is  no  consciousness  of  it ;  but  when  diseased,  then  we  are  conscious  of 
it.     So  we  have  pleasure  ;  but  pleasure  can  only  be  from  suffering  or 
want.     So  the  objection  to  animal  unconsciousness  on  the  ground  of 
their  not  enjoying  themselves,  is  in  truth  putting  in  a  plea  for  defect — 
a  worse  instead  of  a  better. 

How  fear  is  incompatible  with  love.     See  how  long  those  persons  are 
who  are  frightened  about  future  torment  before  they  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory state  :  this  is  because  they  are  frightened  [Bunyan,  e.g.]    Love 
cannot  exist  with  fear.     It  is  only  after  that  error  has  worn  itself  out, 
that  being  saved  becomes  possible ;  and  the  help  is  to  show  men  that 
there  is  no  other  damnation  than  the  present ;  to  let  them  see  the  Bible. 
Certainly  nothing  was  farther  from  the  design  of  those  who  wrote  the 
Bible  than  to  frighten  people — to  make  them  see  how  miserable  they  are 
is  another  thing.     And  where  is  having  peace  ever  made  a  sign  of  being 
saved  ?  life  is  very  different  from  that. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  an  anticipation,  and  fails ;  but  all  antici- 
pation is  an  attempt  to  suppress  '  evil,'  to  do  away  with  the  result  of 
the  '  not '  without  removing  it.     So  now  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  to 
suppress  the  sufferings,  the  painful  sensations,  wh  therefore  must  be  as 
it  were  the  entities  (from  the  'not'  by  the  fact.)     Can  we  trace  the  sen- 
sational thus  ?  how  the  painful  sensations  from  wh  pleasure  arises  are 
from  the  'not'  as  and  with  the  conscience ;  necessarily  involved  in  con- 
sciousness ;     Sensation  is  necessarily  included  in  consciousness  ;  not  the 
change,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  change.     '  They  knew  that  they 
were  naked,'  but  they  were  naked  before  :  the  sensationalness  indicates 
here  the  want  first  known.     So  again  we  put  pleasures  as  positive  when 
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they  are  negative  :  they  are  so  much  to  us  we  cannot  see  them  aright. 
They  are  merely  attempts  to  suppress  pains — what  a  man  does  when 
he  argues  against  and  logically  rejects  a  hypothesis  (finding  himself  no 
nearer  the  truth), or  as  when  he  by  force  puts  down  crime  and  is  no  nearer 
holiness.     So  he  puts  down  pain  ;   seeking  pleasure  or  gratifying  appe- 
tites, but  he  produces  only  a  void,  he  is  no  nearer  happiness :  he  does 
not  remove  the  not-love,  wh  is  the  cause  of  the  unhappiness. 

Men  do  not  see  that  the  Bible  is  a  miracle  because  they  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  mental  life;  as  a  material  miracle  conld  not  be  seen  to  be 
one  by  men  who  did  not  know  the  ordinary  course  of  '  the  laws  '  of  Na- 
ture :  they  wd  not  know  but  that  it  took  place  '  naturally.'     Once  let 
them  understand  the  mental  life  and  '  course  of  Nature '  ever  so  super- 
ficially, and  they  wd  see  at  once  that  the  writing  of  the  Bible  just  cor- 
responds to  the  raising  of  the  dead  ;  it  is  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  in  just  the  same  sense.     It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  divinity  of  the  Bible  is  in  any  way  dependent  on  these  miracles  re- 
corded in  it,  or  any  kind  of  '  evidence  ' :  our  view  in  that  respect  is 
most  monstrously  perverted.     Those  miracles  are  little,  perhaps  nothing, 
to  us ;  they  were  for  the  people  who  witnessed  them,  and  necessary  for 
them ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  that  we  may  understand  what 
took  place  then;  but  they  are  no  evidence  to  us.  There  may  be  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  us  of  these  miracles,  doubtless  there  was  not  meant  to 
be  ;  they  are  not  designed  be  be  proved  to  us — nothing  depends  upon 
them.     Seeing  the  Bible  to  be  a  miracle,  we  believe  them  and  are  in- 
structed :  but  life  from  Christ  is  the  miracle — the  raising  of  the  dead. 

"With  regard  to  the  particuar  miracles  one  might  be  disposed  to  think 
them  '  natural  events '  simply  shown  as  they  actually  are ;  but  that  the 
Bible  as  a  miracle  argues  a  different  view.     Doubtless  they  were  mira- 
cles in  the  same  sense  as  it  is,  i.  e.  events  different  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  Nature.     How  are  we  to  see  miracles  ?     God's  act  is  the  fact, 
being  one  and  eternal.     Can  we  see  them  in  part  by  recognizing  the 
Divine  act  as  in  the  creatures,  even  as  we  see  all  miracles  have  been 
performed  thus — thro'  or  by  either  Christ  or  men  or  angels  ?     Think 
whether  this  be  not  a  great  light :  miracles  the  work  of  creatures,   es- 
pecially remembering  that  God's  act  is  ever,  and  as  such,  the  act  of 
creatures. 

We  are  so  afraid  of  the  Bible,  handle  it  as  if  it  was  full  of  traps  and 
pitfalls,  and  if  we  were  not  most  cautious  would  let  us  into  some  great 
sin.  Surely  it  is  a  friend  ;  it  came  into  the  world  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  .  .  .  through  it  it  shd  be  saved.  And  why  cannot  we 
be  content  not  to  understand  it ;  just  as  we  are  in  respect  to  nature  ? 
And  how  monstrous  it  is  that  we  shd  think  ourselves  bound  to  'justify' 
it  all,  and  be  able  to  show  it  all  worthy  of  God,  &c.  Even  at  the  ut- 
most we  shd  say  that  if  we  saw  it  rightly  we  shd  see ;  this  as  we  say 
of  nature.  In  truth,  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  nature  have  been 
prevented  very  much  alike  by  this  idea ;  it  interferes  with  all  proper 
exercise  of  thought,  besides  constraining  us  to  insist  on  ascribing  to  God 
and  maintaining  to  be  worthy  of  Him  the  most  wretched  fancies  of  our 
own.  It  is  making  our  own  intellect  the  jndge  of  God,  instead  of  our 
hearts.  This  is  the  vicious  root  from  wh  our  opinion-religion  springs. 
We  shd  study  the  Bible  :  its  being  the  word  of  God  just  puts  it  where 
nature  is ;  and  it  shd  be  studied  in  the  same  way  ;  with  the  same  free- 
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dom,  pleasure,  patience  ;   feeling  that  any  opinion  may  be  erroneous  : 
this  is  the  true  reverence.     An  '  opinion-religion  '  is  a  monstrous  per- 
version, yet  it  goes  necessarily  with  a  sensational -religion.     [This  came 
from  David's  curses  on  the  Psalms]. — We  may  say  to  men,  '  Fear  not; 
God  will  not  damn  you  for  anything  you  think  or  do  respecting  this 
hook  ;  but  if  you  are  damned  you  will  dislike  or  despise  this  book  : 
thus  there  is  a  sort  of  test  for  you  in  it.'     The  Bible  does  not  want  any 
believing :  it  may  be  seen  to  be  true  ;  like  other  things  that  are  true, 
the  idea  of  believing  is  not  to  the  point.     '  To  believe  in  Christ '  is  an- 
other thing  ;  that  God  sacrificed  Himself  in  Him  for  man  ;  this  is  to 
love  God  so  as  to  have  eternal  life,  to  be  saved.  The  man  who  believes 
in  Christ  will  certainly  be  saved :   '  much  more,'  if  we   can  be  made  by 
His  love  to  believe  God  so  loves  us  .  .  .  '  we  shall  be  saved  from  pas- 
sion by  His  life.' 

May  it  not  be  thus ;  the  devils  (or  demons)  are  personal,  but  not  the 
Devil  ?     Judas  was  '  the  Devil '  (properlv),  but  not  as  a  person  ;  he 
was,  as  such,  Judas  surnamed  Iscariot.     So  Christ  was  God,  but  not  as 
a  person  ;  as  such,  He  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Mary,  whose 
parents  and  relatives  were  known.      The  Jews  had  so  much  difficulty 
by  this  very  comparison  of  Christ  as  a  person  and  as  God.     Those  who 
will  not  allow  this  true,  full  meaning  of  the  word  ( is '  as  in  relation  to 
Judas  and  the  Devil,  'this  is  my  body,'  &c.  (not  seeing  the  actual), 
cut  themselves  off   from  right  to  hold,  or  possible  true  appreciation  of, 
the  fact  of  Christ's  divinity ;  they  cut  the  chain  that  proves  it,  deny 
their  own  essential  premisses. 

Surely  the  self  is  the  personality.      So  self-sacrifice,  is  it  not  as 
such  the  destruction  of  personality :  what  is  perfect  self-sacrifice,  but 
no  self,  no  personality  ?     A  great  part  of  the  reluctance  to  consider 
God  as  not  personal  lies  in  the  feeling  that  then  He  is  a  <  principle ;' 
but  this  is  a  mistake.   Most  true  it  is  that  reducing  Beings  to  principles 
cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment ;  but  the  question  of  the  true  person- 
ality of  the  <  Being '  is  quite  another  thing.     A  principle  is  an  abstrac- 
tion, it  has  no  existence  save  in  and  through  the  intellect ;  it  is  like  a 
generalization,  wh  involves  a  '  generalizes'     God  cannot  be  a  principle 
unless  we  are  the  creators  of  Him.     All  principles  derive  their  origin 
from  us  ;  they  come  out  of  the  entities,  the  percepts.     Making  God  a 
principle  is  like  putting  the  abstraction  of  matter  for  the  real  things, 
as  science  does.     [But  at  the  same  time  see  the  mischief  of  the  'actual 
matter'  doctrine,  how  it  lets  in  these  principles  as  entities,  and  as  ex- 
isting apart  from  us  ;  so  that  the  atheist  has  a  great  handle.]     To  in- 
tellect are  persons,  things,  abstractions  (or  principles).      Now,  clearly 
God  is  not  the  latter  ;  clearly  also,  He  is  not  a  '  thing.'     Therefore  to 
the  intellect  He  is  a  person ;  but  this  does  not  affect  what  He  truly  is 
in  His  own  Being :  just  as  the  sun's  moving  to  the  senses  does  not  affect 
what  it  really  is.     Now  we  see  how  this  personal  God  is  an  '  entity  ;' 
that  wh  the  fact  becomes  to  us  by  our  '  not ;'  and  therefore  it  is  like  all 
other  entities ;  e.  g.,  it  can  be  logically  denied,  nay,  must  be  denied, 
but  will  not  be  given  up.      One  sees  all  atheism  here ;  no  longer  mere 
phn,  but  interpreted.     Atheism  must  have  been,  as  all  anticipations. 

Cannot  we  see  how  these  anticipations  must  be  by  the  law  of  least 
resistance,  how  determined  by  the  'not?'  This  idea  of  a  personal  God 
or  an  infinite  mind  must  have  been  denied ;  nay,  religion  itself  demands 
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it :  there  is  atheism  in  the  conception.  But  the  denial  only  is  vacancy, 
the  fact  not  put.     The  personal  God  can  be  excluded  only  when  we  see 
the  fact,  the  actual  God  or  love.     And  this  involves  the  exclusion  of 
the  personal  God  by  the  actual.     God  is  personal  necessarily  to  the  in- 
tellect ;  so  that  it  is  surely  the  intellectual  yielding  to  the  actual,  the 
moral.     It  is  well  to  see  atheism  thus,  to  understand  it :  what  a  relief, 
what  a  hope  for  the  future  !     Atheism  therefore  is  not  so  bad ;  one  sees 
how  it  was,  it  is  life,  it  is  fact ;  and  can  cease  to  fear  it,  or  be  angry. 
See    too    how  it  must  cease,    and   that    it    has    not    shown    the    ma- 
lignity supposed.     Shall  we  not  see  this  of  all  sin,  in  time  :  shall  we 
not  see  how  it  is  all  the  mere  index  of  a  '  not,'  or  ignorance — entity 
and  denial  of  entity  ?     And  shall  we  not  see  Christ's  sacrifice  afresh  : 
not  as  to  assuage  wrath,  of  wh  there  is  none,  but  to  give  life  ?      There 
is  no  evil  in  all  this  world,  no  sin  as  we  see,  to  punish  ;  only  there  is  a 
not-being,  a  deadness  of  man  to  be  removed,  and  Christ  gives  life  for  it. 
So  the  phn  is  of  punishment  and  of  expiation ;   but  this  too  we  in- 
terpret and  see  the  glorious  fact  which  has  caused  us  to  perceive  this. 
Christ  supplies  the  fact  wh  renders  the  exclusion  of  sin  possible,  the 
'  actual '   interpretation.     God   sees   only  love ;  and   man  is  ignorant 
of  it. 

With  regard  to   God's  personality,  think  how  excellent  the  Bible  is, 
how  it  at  once  asserts  and  yet  denies,  how  fully,  how  broadly  it  asserts 
it,  i.  e.  as  the  phn ;  represents  God  altogether  as  a  man,  which  is  the 
true  idea  of  His  personality.     And  yet  how  explicitly  the   opposite  is 
involved,  especially  all  the  names  of  God  ;  all  of  them  exclusive  of 
personality. 

"With  regard  to  God  as  a  person,  think  how  He  is  called  'our  Father.' 
Is  this  as  God,  or  as  the  Father  in  the  unity,  our  father  even  as  Christ's; 
and  so  only  the  father  of  the  '  actual  ?'    The  pharisees  were  children  of 
the  devil,  as  self-seeking,  and  content  with  getting.     As  actual,  we  are 
children  of  God.     See,  '  Give  .   .  .  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  your 
Father.'     This  is  the  spirit  of  that,  it  is  a  moral  relationship.     We 
must  not  turn  the  meaning  out  of  those  words,  '  children  of  the  devil ;' 
we  must  see  the  very  truth  of  this  and  its  parallel  in  respect  to  God. 
Has  not  the  child  the  very  Being  of  the  father  in  him  ?     We  must  see 
these  passages  in  wh  God  and  the  devil  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  redeemed  and  unredeemed  respectively,  as   one  in  force  and 
meaning  :  Christ  and  God  are  in  us  as   the  devil  was  in  Judas.     Of 
course,  with  our  ideas,  this  must  appear  merely  figurative,  with  our 
putting  hypotheses  for  facts,  and  thinking  these  '  entities  '  of  mind  and 
body  are  our  true  Being.     These  are  mysteries  to  us  only  because  we 
do  not  see  what  is,  and  what  we  are  ;  yet  are  they  the  simplest,  most 
natural  expressions  of  the  facts.      In  truth,  these  expressions  in  the 
Bible,  if  we  really  believe  it  as  we  profess,  induce  us  to  reflect  and  see 
if  those  opinions  of  ours  wh  are  so  much  at  variance  with  them  be  in- 
deed true.     And  respecting  the  sense  of  the  Bible  being  so  unlike  our 
ideas,  that  it  is  so  far  from  our  ordinary  thoughts;  this  is  just  what  it  shd 
be,  this  constitutes  its  value,  its  revelation.     It  must  be  even  so  on  its 
own  showing  that  we  are  dead  and  blind  :  this  must  be  its  part ;  not  to 
foretell  to  us,  or  describe,  that  wh  is  a  long  way  off,  but  to  show  us  what 
that  is  wh  is  present ;  of  course  it  presents  things  to  us  as  but  for  it 
we  ehd  never  see  them 
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God    is  our  Father:  the  argument  here   is  just  the  same  as  that 
against  His  being  mental,  as  Paul's,  at  Athens,  against  His  being  bodily. 
Inere  is  more  in  us  than  is  mental  or  can  be  from  a  mind  ;  there  is  an 
actual  Being  in  us  wh  no  mental,  i.  e.  no  inert,  Being  can  have  been 
creator  of.  As  God  is  not  bodily  for  the  very  reason(not  only  that  there  is 
more  in  us  than  is  bodily)  but  that  we  are  bodily  ;  for  if  so,  there  must 
be  either  our  bodies  added  to  God  or  our  bodies  must  be  part  of  Him— 
so  God  cannot  be  mental  because  we  are  mental.     This  is  the  former 
position  that  all  that  is  not  God  must  be  not-being ;  no  adding  to  Him. 
And  see   how  beautifully  this  corresponds  again,  there  is  in  us  (as  re- 
deemed) an  actual  wh  is  truly  the  same  as  the  divine,  but  this  is  truly 
God  ;  this  is  '  infinite,'  eternal.      All  that  is  in  us  wh  is  the  same  as 
God  is  God ;  all  that  is  we  and  not-God  is  'not,'  i.e.  hypothesis  or  en- 
tity, by  virtue  of  our  not-being   (ignorance).     That  in  which  we  cor- 
respond to  God,  wh  alone  could  be  adding  to  God,  is  rescued  from  this  ; 
it  is  God  in  us.     Now,  is  there  not  a  distinction  :  not  that  God  is  only 
in  His  creatures,  but  that  only  so  He  acts :  His  action  being  creation, 
i.e.  the  actual  Being,  and  therefore  action,  of  the  creature.   God's  act  is 
to  be  regarded  as  in  the  same  sense,  i.  e.  to  us,  to  the  intellect,  apart 
from  His  Being.       His  action  implies  the  '  not,'  that  self-limitation  by 
wh  the  creature  is,  wh  constitutes  the  Being  of  the  creature.     I  unify 
here  again:  surely  we  see  two  conceptions  as  one,  an  unification:  always 
remembering  that  this  is  only  an  intellectual  view,  not  the  actual  fact; 
there  is  time  (inertia)  in  it.       The  action  or  self-limitation  of  God  is 
the  Being,  i.  e.  the  action,  of  the  creature. 

But  though  God's  love  is  not  truly  self-sacrifice,  it  must  be  so  to  us  ; 
i.  e.  to  us  as  personal  or  intellectual ;  i.  e.  He  must  be  personal.     This 
is  why,  not  for  sake   of  mind,  design,  rule,  &c.,  but  that  we  may  see 
His  love.     Only  so   can  He  be  revealed ;  but  He  is  revealed  thus  in 
order  that  we  may  rise  to  know  that  higher,  truer  love,  wh  is  His  very 
Being.     We  must  know  it  first  as  self-sacrifice,  the  phn,  that  we  may 
rise  to  know  it  as  it  is,   as  Being.     Intellectually,  or  as  persons,  we 
cannot  see  or  comprehend  love  save  as  self-sacrifice ;  but  the  end  and 
design  of  this  revelation  of  love  is  to  raise  us  above  being  mere  persons, 
to  make  us  one  with  God  ;  that  so  we  may  know  His  love,  not  with  the 
intellect,  but  actually.     We  feel  Him  within  us,  and  so  know  that  His 
true  Being  is  not  personal,  and   ours  also,  for  only  as  not  personal  can 
He  be  one  with  us :  two  persons  cannot  be  one  person.     So  our  true 
Being  also  is  not  personal,  even  as  God's.     But  we  cannot  put  this 
into  words,  cannot  bring  it  within  the  intellect;  this  is  again  to  make 
it  personal.    See  our  consciousness,  our  belief,  of  God  in  us  is  denial  of 
both  His  and  our  personality. 

That  must  be  a  perversion  about  Christ  bearing  our  punishment,  i.e. 
in  the  way  we  put  it,  otherwise  than  as  the  phn  to  the  intellect.     It  is 
because  we  are  dead  He  died  for  us ;  to  give  us  life,  i.  e.  to  make  us 
love.     This  was  the  necessity,  this  the  effect,  the  salvation.     Now,  it  is 
well  to  say  He  bore  our  punishment  in   such  sense  as  to  show  this,  but 
not  to  hide  it.     He  bore  our  sins  ;  takes  away  our  sins  ;  has  borne  the 
suffering  of  death  for  all  men.     No  doubt  '  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him.'      It  is  that  false  doctrine  that  man  is  not  dead, 
that  hides  this,  in  part ;  and  in  part  our  not  seeing  the  actual  as  the 
fact,  that  causes  this  perplexity.  If  man  could  do,  why  did  Christ  die? 
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it  is  because  he  will  not,  i.  e.  has  not  love,  that  Christ  died  and  God 
sacrificed  Himself  to  make  man  love  Him.     So  one  sees  how  the  sacri- 
fice of  Himself  in  human  form  was  the  necessary,  the  perfectly  adapted 
and  sufficient  thing.     Those  questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  taking  away  the  guilt,  wh  are  otherwise  unavoidable,  seem  mon- 
strous.    Suppose  Christ  suffered  only  as  a  man,  and  bore  only  so  much 
as  one  man  could  bear,  it  will  do :   does  He  not  take  away  our  sins, 
make  us  know  God,  give  us  eternal  life  ?     Does  He  not  show  God  as 
Love,  and  make  us  love  ?   We  have  utterly  perverted  this  by  our  dead- 
ness,  putting  entities  for  the  fact.    The  problem  is,  man  is  dead,  how  to 
make  him  alive :  exposed  to  hell,  nay  in  hell — to  rescue  him.    The  fire 
of  God's  love  is  this  wh  burns  up  the  chaff  with  an  unquenchable  flame. 
Is  it  not  all  natural  and  simple  thus  ? 

Does  not  the  very  conception  of  good  imply  desire,  i.  e.  future,  i.  e. 
'not.'     Surely  it  cannot  be  known  as  good  otherwise.     Here  we  see 
how  that  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  by  the  'not ;'  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  dying.     So  the  serpent  merely  put  that  warning  into  other 
words  ;  what  he  promised  them  was  true  enough,  but  was  a  negation. 
That  dying,  that  'not,'  is  the  knowledge.     Save  by  a  'not,'  good  surely 
cannot  be  known  (at  least,  by  creature)  as  good.       So  also  with  regard 
to  moral  good,  the  conception  of  it  cannot  be  save  as  from  the  'not :' 
only  where   evil  is  can  be  conception  of  good,  i.  e.  of  right.     This  is, 
again,  that  law  is  only  from  the  'not-love.'    There  is  no  right  where  no 
'not.'     The  child,  e.  g.,  must  get  his  first  conception  of  right  from  con- 
sciousness of  wrong  ;  right  is  to  wrong  as  pleasure  to  suffering,  is  only 
from  it :  wrong  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  right,  as  suffering  in  pleasure. 
So  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  Adam  :  all  these  are  from  a  'not.'     But  now 
see :  right  and    wrong    comes   from    the    sensational ;    so  the    sensa- 
tional is  from  not-love.     Is  not  this  the  general  idea,  of  consciousness 
from  the  'not;'  without  the  'not*  no  consciousness ;  this  is  from  the  not- 
happiness,  is  one  with  sensationalness.     True  perfect  happiness  is  not 
conscious,  this  is  imperfection,  though  to  us  it  seems  the  very  fact  of  hap- 
piness, even  as  matter  the  fact  of  being — 'substance,'  we  say,  '  substan- 
tial happiness.'     We  see,  only  the  physical  happiness  wants  conscious- 
ness :  all  our  best  happiness,  our  love,  is  spoiled  by  that  self-conscious- 
ness.  But  also;  as,  where  there  is  the  'not'  there  must  be  the  entity  for 
its  exclusion,  or  for  being,  so  to  us  as  persons,  consciousness  is  necessary 
to  Being,  and  to  be  cultivated,  especially  as  conscience.      Even  as  to 
man,  as  dead,  the  physical  Being  is  essential  to  his  life,  and  his  very 
Being,  his  spiritual  life  itself,  all  his  development,  depends  on  the  mul- 
tiplication of  his  wants. 

The  one  thing  to  remember  is  that  man  is  dead  :  seeing  this,  all  mys- 
tery is  gone  from  th<)  universe.     For  why  man  should  be  dead  is  not  a 
mystery  itself ;  we  may  see  that  to  be  involved  in  his  very  Being  as 
man  ;  i.  e.  as  personal :  surely  we  do  not  grudge  our  physical  Being, 
we  would  not  wish   not  to  be  or  to  have  been.     There  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  man  as  actually  ignorant  (or  dead)  than  as  in- 
tellectually ignorant,  wh  we  see  he  must  be  in  order  that  he  may  be 
intelligent  at  all.     So  to  be  '  spiritual '  at  all  man  must  first  be  spiritu- 
ally ignorant.     It  is  all  as  natural  and  as  right  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other ;  we  can  see  the  whole  course  equally :  it  is  in  order  that  he 
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may  know.*    Only  because  he  is  to  know,  is  made  for  knowing,  can  he 
be  said  to  be  ignorant.     He  is  dead  because  he  is  organized,  made,  for 
living.     Think  of  that  universal  '  human  mind  :'  only  because  man  is 
ignorant  can  we  know ;  man's  ignorance  is  removed  by  our  knowledge. 
First  some  men  know,  then  all  men :  so  the  human  mind  is  redeemed 
from  ignorance.     So  first  some  men  are  holy,  then  all  men.     So  man  is 
redeemed  from  death   (as  by  the  errors,  so  by  the  sins  of  former   men). 
But  think  now,  is  it  humanity  that  comes  to  know  by  our  knowing,  or 
do  not  we  come  to  know  because  and  by  humanity's  knowing  ?     In  the 
intellectual,  man  does  know,  and  what  we  want  is  to  know  that  we 
know.      This  is  what  takes  place  in  the  intellectual,  that  men  come  to 
know  what  man,  the  human  mind,  knows,  and  because  of  that.      So  is 
it  not  in  the  actual,  that  men  come  to  know  or  be  redeemed,  because 
humanity  is  redeemed  ?     If  it  were  not  for  knowing  on  the  part  of  the 
human  mind  we  could  never  know ;  it  is  by  that  we  do  know,  by  those 
principles   of  truth  by  wh  we  alone  can  discover,  assert,  or  see  what  is 
true.     So  it  is  only  because  man  is  redeemed,  that  we  can  be  redeemed. 
When  we  know,  i.e.  are  one  with  humanity,  have  it  within  us,  truly 
are  men,  truly  act,  then  we  are  redeemed  :  humanity  being  redeemed. 
As  when  we  see  what  the  meaning  is  of  these  universal  principles,  have 
them  clearly  in  our  intellectual  grasp,  then  we  know,  are  not  ignorant, 
we  know  because  humanity  knows.     Think ;  in  mathematics  even,  how 
the  highest  results  are  in  the  axioms,  and  we  only  come  to  know  that 
they  are  so.     Humanity  in  knowing  those  axioms  knows  all  the  deduc- 
tions ;  all  that  we  do  is  to  come  to  know  that  these  deductions  are  con- 
tained in  them.     But  the   axioms  could  only  be  known  by  a  virtual 
knowledge  of  all.  So  only  by  a  virtual  redemption  of  all  can  any  be  re- 
All  the  mystery  and  difficulty  alike  in  nature  and  in  the  Bible  are 
from  our  forgetting  and  denying  the  fact  of  man's  deadness.     Recogniz- 
ing this,  we  may  not  only  see  all  clear,  but  all  necessary.     From  this 
death  necessarily  is  sin,  necessarily  is  redemption.    We  see  why  Christ 
died,  and  must  die  :   '  ought  not  Christ  to  suffer  ;'  as  Paul  says,  '  We 
thus  judge,  if  one  died  for  all  then  all  were  dead.'    From  this  view  the 
individual  fate  appears  not  so  mysterious  and  dark.     We  see  this  sin 
even  as  right,  as  necessary,  as  part  and  effect  of  love  ;  it  is  as  error  i^ 
from  ignorance  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  fact  in  relation  to  our  ignorance, 
because  of  love  :  granted  the  ignorance  and  the  sin  follows  from  love, 
even  as  intellectually,  granted  ignorance   and  error  follows  from  the 
fact :  here  is  its  origin,  purpose,  and  cure.     It  is  none  the  less  evil,  em- 
phatically it  is  the  evil,  it  is  the  way  in  wh  we  perceive  our  death ; 
but  we  see  it  in  the  right  relation.     The  necessity  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  God's  self-sacrifice  to  give  us  life,  we  see  perfectly.     Christ's 
death  for  us  was  to  take  away  our  sins  (phenomenonally  bearing  their 
punishment),  this  is  the  corner  stone  of  all  right  thoughts  about  this; 
take  this  away  and  actualism  has  no  basis.      '  If  Christ  died  not  and 
rose  again,'  I  am  of  all  men  most  miserable,  my  gospel  is  no  gospel. 
Surely  we  are  right  in  asserting  the   death  of  man ;  put  forth  promi- 
nently therein  from  first  to  last ;  put  as  threatening,  to  prepare  us  to 
see  it ;  last  shown  in  the  death  of  Christ  as  remedying,  and  all  through 
maintained  as  the  one  central  fact. — This  is  the  difficulty,  '  you  say 

*  This  is  true  of  the  relation  of  the  moral  and  the  intellectual ;  but  both  begin  from 
not-being. 
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man  is  dead,  yet  here  are  we  conscious  of  our  being — what  are  we?' 
Just  so :  this  consciousness  is  the  very  proof ;  this  self  of  wh  we  are 
conscious  is  deadness,  the  darkness;  we  are  thus  conscious  because  of  that 
not-life  or  death.     We  know  good  by  evil.     What  'we'  are  is  simple 
enough  :  'we'  are  the  entities  that  are  from  that  ignorance  wh  is  the 
death  of  man,  that  actual  ignorance,  causing  entities — to  be  excluded  by 
the  fact,  by  the  true  Being  or  love  ;  we  are  forms  to  be  filled  with  God. 

Think  too   how   the  philosophical,  intellectual  difficulties  and  para- 
doxes in  religion  arise  from  ignoring  this  death  ;  especially  that  idea 
of  free-will  and  its  inseparable  problems.  It  is  because  men  will  main- 
tain against  the  Bible  that  man  is  alive,  and  will  not  allow  that  this  is 
a  state  of  redemption,  but  will  have  it  to  be  probation.     People  invent 
that  idea  of  inherent  arbitrary  action;  it  cannot  be  clearly  stated,  being 
a  chimera;  to  represent  the  phna  (leaving  out  the  fact),  they  find  this 
'  hypothesis  '  necessary.     That  which  is  in  truth  mere  inertia,  our  not 
acting  but  being  acted  upon,  i.  e.  our  doing  as  we  like,  wh  is  exactly 
the  sign  and  necessary  result  of  death,  is  put  as  being  action,  emphati- 
cally the  not  for  the  fact.     The  arbitrary,  or  inert,  absence  of  acting, 
is  to  us  as  the  especial  action.     We  almost  fancy  doing  right  is  less  act- 
ing, is  obeying  :  and  doing  as  we  like  is  carrying  out  our  own  '  will ;' 
we  say,  do  not  act  according  to  your  own  'will ;'  i.  e.  exclude  the  'not.' 

How  clearly  it  appears  that  this  '  I '  is  the  negation  in  this,  that  our 
doing  as  we   like,  our  having  our   own  will,  is  the  not-acting,  the  ab- 
sence of  action,  i.  e.  of  Being.     Unless  this  I  were  the  'not'  how  could 
our  having  our  own  will  be  not-acting.     I  see  there  is  no  '  not-acting ' 
but  sin ;  what  distinguishes  us  from  nature  is  this  'not,'  this  absence : 
it  is  beautiful.     Now,  the  philosophical  difficulty  here  is  very  interest- 
ing :  it  is  one  with  that  first  sight  of  mine  respecting  function.       It  is 
effect  before  cause,  the  order  inverted,  the  effect  being  first  to  us. 

Is  not  the  key  here  in  the  idea  of  time  ?     All  our  delusion  seems  to 
be  this,    that  we  being   in  time   necessarily   perceive  effect   before 
cause.     So,  e.  g.,  we  first  perceive  our  consciousness  before  that  death 
of  man  wh  is  its  origin.     So  necessarily  the  effect  gets  erected  into  a 
sort  of  entity,  being  by  itself,  and  the  cause  supposed  to  result  from  it, 
and  connected  therefore  with  it  by  such  hypotheses  as  best  answer  the 
purpose  to  our  reason.     So  the  sin  is  first  to  us,  and  we  set  up  some 
sinning  power,  direct  action  opposed  to  God's  will,  &c.,  and  think  of 
death  as  its  effect,  instead   of  seeing  the  death  as  the  fact  and  the  sin- 
ning as  its  effect,  and  by    the   very  action   of  God's  love.      Man  is 
dead  and  therefore  sins  :  this  is  simple,  but  the  sin  first  and  the  death 
afterwards    is    like  the  contractility    of    a    muscle  producing   its    de- 
composition.     Our  arbitrary  power   of  acting  answers  exactly  to  this 
primary  quality  of  the  muscle  to  contract.     So  with  regard  to  other 
theological  hypotheses  :  not  seeing  man's  death  in  Adam  and  his  being 
made  alive  by  Christ,  we  have  to  invent  '  federal  relationships '  alike 
to  Adam  and  to  Christ  :  these  being  necessary  to  express  the  phna  un- 
til the  fact  is  seen  ;  only  so.     They  have  no  existence,  nor  can  have  ; 
but  until  we  see  the  actual  connection,  the  fact  of  man's  deadness,  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  we  can  do  without  these.     Can  anything 
be  more  demonstrative  of  Christianity  as  the  religion — as  a  fact — than 
seeing  how  it  thus  takes  part  with  all  other  facts  in  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  :  that  it  is  to  man  first  phenomenal  and  then  factual, 
as  all  God's  works? 
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There  is  a  pleasant  thought  here  also,  a  light  upon  this  individual 
fate  of  man  ;  not  clearing  mystery  to  intellect  but  relieving  the  heart : 
viz.,  in  the  fact  of  this  almost  universal  doctrine  of  future  misery.     It 
seems  to  be  implied  that  the  present  state  after  all  is  not  so  very  dark 
in  respect  to  suffering,  man's  mind  and  heart  have  consented  to  a  deep- 
ening of  that  shadow.     But  think  what  a  lovely  alteration  in  our  entire 
view  this  conception  makes.      This  damnation  wh  we  have  thought   of 
as  future  torment  (or  at  least  destruction)  is  this  present  sin,  this  self- 
indulgence.     A  dark  cloud  is  thus  wiped   away,  we  have  one  evil  in- 
stead of  two.     The  present  is  no  worse,  of  course,  but  the  future  is  so 
much  the  brighter.      There  was  that  darkness  in  the  future  because  we 
did  not  rightly  see  the  present ;  we  left  the  fact  out  of  the  present  and 
necessarily  invented  a  hypothesis.     "We  do  not  see  that  this  'passion'  is 
the  fire  of  hell.     And  then  as  for  our  instinctive  feeling  of  justice  and 
demand  for  punishment,  no  violence  is  done  to  that.     This  arises  also 
from  our  regarding  sin  as  true  action  and  not  seeing  it  as  the  result  of 
death,  and  as  damnation.     This  is  part  of  our  one  error,  of  our  putting 
the  'not'  for  the  fact :  and  so  far  from  our  having  to  introduce  these  con- 
ceptions of  ours  into  God's  ways,  and  divine  and  spiritual  things,  the 
reverse    is    the   process;    they,    as   entities,    have   to   be   excluded 
from  earthly.     It  will  certainly  come  :  when  sin  shall  be  regarded  as       j 
damnation,  and  held  to  need,  not  punishment,  but  redemption.     Christ  ' 
says  it ;  I  repeat  His  words  with  full  assurance,  unmoved  by  mountains 
of  difficulty,  by  opposition  of  common  sense,  of  the  concurrent  convic- 
tions of  all  mankind.     To  all  men  I  oppose  the  Man — the  man  Christ. 
His  least  word  is  more  than  all  the  authority  of  all  ages,  all  demonstra- 
tions of  all  reasons.     I  say  the  time  shall  come  when  the  remedy  for 
robbery  and  violence  shall  be  in  free  giving  and  submission  : — more, 
never  until  then  shall  wrong  and  violence  be  remedied.     Man  shall  sup- 
press these  '  entities  '  as  long  as  he  likes  ;  shall  punish  in  what  way 
and  as  long  as  he  will ;  shall  inflict  present  penalties  and  preach  a  fu- 
ture damnation ;  and  they  shall  remain  unsubdued,  they  shall  grow  and 
increase  ;  and  every  uprooting  of  one  form  shall  but  reproduce  it  in 
another  and  and  a  worse.     There  is  but  one  way  whereby  they  shall  be 
excluded,  and  that  is  by  introducing  the  fact — by  love.     It  is  for  love's 
sake  they  exist,  and  they  shall  go  on  until  the  love  be  brought  into  hu- 
manity.    Love  is  the  only  conqueror,  because  it  is  the  only  Being. 

Do  we  want  to  solve  this  mystery  ;  to  know  why  violence  and  cruelty 
and  every  vice  exist  ?     It  is  to  teach  us — yes,  us — that  we  must  love 
and  not  be  selfish.     These  things  come  because  man  is  dead,  and  they 
bid  him  live.     He  would  never  have  known  that  he  was  dead  without 
them.     "When  we  so  love  that  we  treat  all  wrong  with  love  instead  of 
punishment,  as  God  does,  then  wrong  will  cease.     Then  Christ  will  be 
seen ;  and  His  words  spoken  in  such  darkness  and  so  little  heeded,  so 
held  up  to  ridicule  by  those  who  know  Him  not,  so  cautiously  explained 
and  limited  by  those  who  think  they  know  Him,  lest  they  shd  impede 
His  cause— will  appear,  as  in  truth  they  are,  the  most  striking  proofs 
that  He  was  indeed  The  Man— i.  e.  was  God.    Will  that  be  '  coming  in 
His  glory '  ? 

Think  indeed  how  that  morality  of  the  New  Testament,  taken  alto- 
gether, [Christ's  especially]  shown  in  those  passages  respecting  being 
greatest  in  being  least  and  servant — how  they  show  that  the  more  of 
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the  physical  the  less  of  the  fact,  the  actual  or  true  Being :  that  to  get 
is  'not  to  have,'  for  how  can  ve  get  but  by  not  having  ?  there  must  be 
room,  want  and  absence,  or  not  possibly  any  getting.     It  is  absence, 
vacuity,  this  physical  altogether — to  get  rid  of  this  is  to  be.     And  yet 
not  by  suicide  ;  this  view  is  not  open  to  that  abuse.     It  must  be  true, 
actual,  moral  giving,  i.  e.  love  ;  wh  is  neither  asceticism  nor  suicide. 

See  how  that  use  of  '  Elohim '  for  God  in  the  devotional  passages  of 
the  Bible  agrees  with,  anticipates,  and  shd  have  suggested  my  thoughts 
respecting  the  true  love  of  God,  of  the  infinite,  universal  'Being.'  This 
passion  of  wh  I  speak  is  the  very  thing.  It  is,  i.e.  in  one  view,  love  of 
Elohim — does  not  the  word  with  that  conception  of  it,  suit  exactly  these 
connections?  That  mere  personality  of  God,  our  not  recognizing  it  as  not 
the  actual  fact,  but  the  intellectual  view,  rather  perverts,  and  indeed 
goes  some  way  to  prevent,  devotion.  How  this  unifies  those  who  say  they 
love  God  in  loving  His  works :  true,  that  is  loving  God  ;  but  you  must 
love  the/acf,  the  actual — i.  e.  the  Divine.  You  must  remember  man's 
deadness  and  its  consequences.  All  errors  seem  to  become  harmless  by 
this  one  thought ;  it  rectifies  all  wrongnesses,  doing  yet  no  violence  to 
any  natural  thought.  Remember  what  results  to  our  perception  from 
the  fact  of  our  death ;  how  we  do  not  see  the  actual  i'act  but  put  forms 
only  for  it,  and  is  not  all  right?  All  man's  natural  instincts  are  right;  they 
all  mean  and  tend  towards  the  love  of  God,  but  man  does  not  know  what 
the  fact  is,  and  perverts  his  powers  and  emotions  all  to  sin.  So  one 
sees  how  all  our  passions  are  good  in  themselves  ;  there  are  no  primary 
evil  tendencies,  and  yet  sin  so  universal  and  so  certain,  Is  it  not  clear 
why  these  passions  go  to  excess  because  baulked  of  their  legitimate  ob- 
ject ;  unsatisfied,  because  the  want  is  of  one  thing  and  the  object  sought 
is  quite  another;  because  we  want  the  fact,  God,  love,  and  grasp 
shadows  ? 

All  things  that  are  in  time  are  entities ;  they  arise  and  are  excluded, 
exist  for  that  (as  nutrition) ;  in  their  exclusion  consists  the  function, 
and  only  by  this  can  it  be.     So  is  not  the  '  human  race '  an  entity  in 
respect  to  the  function  of  man  ?     As  each  thing  is  by  a  'not'  in  Xature, 
(as  seen)so  entities  are  from  the  actual;  this  self-conscious  Being,  or  being 
in  time.  Man's  'function'  is  by  the  being  and  exclusion  of  this  '  entity,' 
and  it,  as  being  form  or  in  time,  is  sacrificed,  i.e.  under  cause  and  effect. 
We  have  to  learn  to  make  this  'being  sacrificed'  our  own  act ;  then  it 
ceases  :  but  it  must  be,  for  that. 

Can  it  be  that  those  who  suffer  do  truly  exist  again  in  this  world,  so 
as  to  have  it  made  up  to  them  ?  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  want  of  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  same  person  at  all  affects  the  case — it  does  not, 
even  in  our  individual  experience.     We  do  not  remember  anything  more 
than  the  merest  portion  of  our  lives,  nor  do  we  practically  attach  any 
consequence  to  our  remembering  or  not,  in  any  such  point  of  view  ;  in- 
deed, we  had  much  rather  not  remember  sufferings,  it  is  itself  a  pain. 
Suppose  a  person  had  been  very  miserable,  and  we  want  it  compensated 
to  him  :  if  he  have  the  happiness  does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
he  remembers  his  sufferings  or  not?  may  it  not  indeed  be  necessary  to  his 
perfect  happiness  that  they  shd  be  entirely  blotted  out  from  his  remem- 
brance ?     The  belief  in  pre-existence  [Plato's,  e.  g.J  has  more  evidence 
on  its  side  than  has  ever  been  shown  against  it,  and  affords  a  good  satis- 
faction to  the  moral  sense  on  the  score  of  punishment ;  that  the  wicked 
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shd  be  miserable  afterwards,  and  so  redeemed.     Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  self,  the  person,  is  altogether  form  ;  that  it  is  only  forms  of  one 
humanity,  and  the  entire  doctrine  seems  almost  certain.     We  feel  for 
the  man  as  suffering,  not  the  body,  not  the  mind,  as  snch.       Now  this 
'  man,'  the  fact,  is  one  in  all  the  bodies  and  minds.     Suppose  some  per- 
son were  to  be  told  on  good  authority  3?hat  tho'  he  was  now  very  miser- 
able he  shd  be  hereafter  very  happy,  but  that  he  wd  not  know  he  was 
the  same  person,  but  wd  have  a  new  'consciousness,'  wd  he  think  the 
boon  of  happiness  any  the  less  ;  wd  he  not  perhaps  think  it  all  the  better 
for  such  forgetting  ?     If  we  look  into  ourselves  we  shall  see  that  our 
unwillingness  to  forget  or  part  with  our  present  consciousness  is  wholly 
for  the  sake  of  something  we  value,  some  pleasure ;  especially  some  af- 
fections :  never  on  account  of  evil  or  pain.     If  there  were  only  pain  in 
our  consciousness  we  shd  be  glad  indeed  to  part  with  it. 

In  truth,  consciousness  seems  much  more  to  us  than  it  is ;  we  con- 
found it  with  our  very  Being,  forgetting  even  sleep.     Is  not  this  regard 
to  consciousness  like  self-interest :  have  we  not  in  part  learnt  it  from 
our  abuse  of  Christianity  ?  it  is  not  natural  to  man.     See  how  satisfied 
not  only  the  indolent  brahmins  are,  but  the  active,  intellectual,  ancient 
classical  nations  were,  with  the  thought  of  losing  it.    That  fancy  of  be- 
coming part  of  unconscious  Nature,  even  as  thingal,  could  rouse  enthu- 
siasm.    We  pervert  here,  in  our  appeal  to  self-interest :  the  Bible  bids 
us  have  that  now,  which  these  men  put  off  to  the  future.     Theirs  is  a 
taking    away,    ours  an    adding;  we    do  not   give  up,    but   we  receive 
God  into  ourselves ;  not  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon.     We  become  too 
great  for  consciousness.     We  must  learn  to  think  less  of  personality,  of 
consciousness,  of  the  '  I,'  of  the  self  altogether. 

Christianity  must  not  suppress,  but  interpret  and  include  all  the  in- 
stincts and  tendencies  of  man  ;  not  less  those  wh  find  expression  in  that 
rejection  of  future  consciousness  :  it  must  assert  them  in  a  higher  sense. 
Of  those  who  die  in  Christ  we  may  truly  say  they  are  made  one  with 
Nature  ;  not  the  material  form  but  with  the  actual  fact.     They   are 
actual,  eternal,  one  with  love  divine;  all  these  Nature  is,  they  ai'e  words 
expressive  of  Nature  :  we  are  in  heaven  and  know  it  not — they  know 
it,  i.  e.  are    one   with   Nature,     [What    a  confirmation   there    is  of 
my  views  of  'personality'  in  these  feelings  of  man;  indeed  in  that 
mere  impression  wh  is  so  universally  admitted,  of  our  inferiority  to  Na- 
ture, despite  of  our  greater-ness  as  moral.   How  simple  it  is  to  see  that 
this  apparent  inferiority  of  Nature  arises  from  that  evil-ness,  deadness, 
of  us.] 

Again,  see  how  the  body  is  low  by  this  :  viz.  the  much  greater  capa- 
city in  it  for  suffering  than  for  pleasure  or  enjoyment;  wh  is  not  equally 
true  of  the  mental  or  moral.     The  capacity  of  the  mind  for  happiness 
exceeds  its  capacity  for  distress  or  suffering :  the  latter  is  soon  exhausted 
if  intense,  as  the  body  is  by  pleasure ;  but  it  has  the  power  of  long 
continued,  exquisite  pleasure,  as  the  body  has  for  pain.     There  is  less 
'  not '  in  the  mind ;  so  the  spiritual,  the  actual,  having  no  '  not '  in  it, 
has  no  possibility  of  suffering ;  cannot  truly  be  and  suffer  too  :  these  ex- 
clude each  other.     It  is  from  absence  of  the  actual  that  suffering  comes  ; 
that  is  suffering,  and  from  that  pleasure  or  sensational  existence  comes. 
We  are  sensational  through  suffering,  by  absence  of  the  actual. 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  between  the  bodily  passions  and  the  social 
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tendencies  ?  viz.  these  instincts  or  tendencies  in  society  to  law  and  go- 
vernment, e.  g.,  are  all  from  felt  wants  or  necessities — i.  e.  from  <  nots.' 
So  our  passions  :  it  is  because  of  crime  that  law  is  established  ;  and  so 
of  all  other  constant  developments  of  social  life.   [Here  is  an  inversion  : 
a  general  instinct  from  an  individual  '  not '  in  us  ;  individual  '  passions' 
from  general  ( not.']     Now  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  consciouly  want 
pleasures  before  we  have  experienced  them ;  but  there  must  be  the  nu- 
trition of  the  body  before  they  can  be  felt  at  all :  this  nutrition  being 
the  '  not,'  perception  a  function.     So  again  I  have  noticed  the  different 
effect  of  the  objects  of  the  passions  upon  us  according  to  the  bodily 
state  ;  food  to  one  not  hungry,  &c. :  desire,  passion  ;  or  not-desire,  in- 
difference.    One  must  think  about  this  bodily  condition  in  reference  to 
our  sensations :  how  it  is,  and  how  from  such  sensations  we  must  infer 
the  body  and  the  external. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  so  sublime  as  that  of  the  Cross 
as  the  symbol  of  God  ;  and  He  the  Kuler,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  Lords.  The  Cross,  the  symbol  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  dominion; 
Love,  self-sacrifice,  the  king ;  the  only  king.  But  those  that  have  so 
used  it  have  not  seen  its  meaning,  and  therein  have  been  weak  ;  the  di- 
vine power  has  failed  them,  for  they  have  departed  from  it  to  force. — 
The  divine  power  is  in  love  and  in  love  alone,  and  therefore  it  alone  can 
prevail.  And  in  fact,  we  know  the  external,  the  physical,  [the  formal] 
is  dependent  upon  and  regulated  by  the  love  ;  force  touches  nothing  that 
truly  is,  or  is  of  any  power  or  influence.  All  this  solid  and  substantial, 
as  Emerson  says,  is  but  a  flowing  vestment  of  the  spiritual,  i.e.  of  the 
love.  We  spend  our  energies  upon  the  form,  whether,  as  in  our  passions, 
for  getting,  or  in  our  efforts  to  control  or  amend  in  government,  and  we 
wonder  that  the  fact  remains  unaltered — here  is  the  secret.  Especially 
of  passion  and  misery  and  sin :  we  deal  with  the  form  alone,  and  of 
course  the  fact  continues  as  it  was.  If  we  are  unhappy,  we  shall  be  un- 
happy still,  alter  the  form  as  we  may ;  or  if  men  are  wicked,  they  will 
be  so  still.  This  is  what  wants  to  be  seen  :  that  all  this  formal  work 
has  no  adaptation  to  affect  the  fact.  So  we  run  necessarily  into  extremes, 
for  we  do  not  attain  our  end ;  are  urged  to  all  excesses,  for  the  fact  con- 
tinually baflies  us.  We  must  deal  with  love  if  we  wd  have  any  actual 
profit,  any  contentment,  any  result  that  is  worth  attaining. 

There  is  a  beautiful  oneness  here  again.     Sin  is  from  the  actual,  i.  e. 
from  God,  or  God's  love,  through  our  'not'  or  ig-norance  [it  is  the  fact  of 
that,  what  it  becomes  by  our  '  not']  ;  and  it  is  Nature  acting  thro'  us, 
our  passions,  we  not  acting.  So  this  Nature  is  God's  love,  is  the  actual ; 
yea,  is  God.     These  passions  of  ours  that  lead  us  into  such  sin,  such  ex- 
cess, are  the  longings  stirred  within  us  by  the  unutterable  loveliness  of 
God,  but  our  ignorance  of  Him  misdirects  them.     We  seek  for  God ;  it 
is  He  only  that  is  in  truth  the  object  of  our  desires ;  He  is  all  this 
beauty,  all  this  good  that  we  perceive  in  Nature  and  wh  moves  our  pas- 
sions, but  we  find  Him  not,  we  do  not  know  Him.      This  good  which  we 
have  sought  to  get,  we  have  not  got ;  and  we  go  on  getting,  burnt  up 
with  quenchless  fire ;  damned  because  of  our  deadness.     But  this  is 
only  matter  for  pity — give  us  time  and  we  shall  learn.     Man  will  know 
God,  and  this  laboring  in  the  fire  will  cease. 

What  we  want  is  not  things,  but  God,  that  is  love  ;  and  by  our  igno- 
rance these  forms  are  the  fact  to  us,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  pursue 
them.  Man  must  have  given  himself  to  this  pursuit  of  shadows  just  as 
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he  has,  it  was  necessary  for  his  life ;  if  not,  he  had  perceived  nothing, 
for  he  knew  no  other.     By  this  the  actual,  the  Divine,  wh  he  is  destined 
for,  is  revealed  to  him.     In  truth,  do  we  not  see  these  passions,  this 
selfishness,  better  ?  it  is  not  so  much  getting,  as  giving  oneself  to  forms 
and  shadows  ;  it  is  still  a  giving  oneself,  it  is  still  loving  ;  but  it  is  loving 
that  wh  is  not,  that  which  returns  no  love  :  it  is  making  a  vacancy,  not 
filling  it.     So  the  phenomenon  is  that  of  getting,  but  being  interpreted 
ic  is  seen  not  to  be  so,  but  to  be  still  giving,  wh  is  the  only  action  ;  but 
giving  self  to  form  instead  of  fact. 

This  difficulty  of  ours  about  consciousness  is  just  the  difficulty  which 
every  one  has  of  conceiving  anything  better  than  that  wh  he  knows,   or 
thinks  the  best.     We  see  it  all  in  the  very  common  fact  of  a  man  whose 
chief  pleasure  is  in  the  material  [wealth  or  pleasure,  e.g.]  finding  it  al- 
most impossible  to  believe  that  any  one  can  truly  be  above  such  things 
or  have  other  regards  :  still  less  that  any  man  can  truly  prefer  that  wh 
may  be  attended  with  loss  to  him.     In  fact,  it  is  the  same  as  that  wh 
makes  us  attribute  design  to  God.  The  personality  and  consciousness  are 
denied  in  denying  this,  and  that  men  feel,  wh  therefore  makes  them  cling 
to  the  design  argument  often  against  their  better  feelings  and  judgment. 
They  will  not  have  it  suppressed,  and  rightly ;  yet  that  is  no  reason 
against  having  it  interpreted  :  because  they  will  not  have  less  is  no  reason 
why  they  shd  not  have  more.     Like  color  :  we  will  not  have  the  color 
removed  and  darkness  in  its  place  ;  but  we  may  give  up  the  color  by 
adding  to  it,  and  making  it  light — then  we  still  have  the  color  ;  nothing  i 
is  removed  but  defect.     So  of  consciousness :  we  add  to  it  and  make  it  i 
all  light ;  take  away  the  consciousness,  and  this  is  God.     This  is  a  good 
general  view  of  anticipation  and  interpretation.     The  imperfect  view  is 
a  color :  anticipation  excludes  it  by  darkness,  interpretation  by  perfect 
light.     [See  too  how  some  prefer  the  hypothesis  to  the  interpretation ; 
even  as  color  to  the  light,  wh  destroys  by  excluding  its  imperfection.] 

For  consciousness  in  particular,  see  this  :  it  is  our  best,  therefore  we 
cannot  believe  or  conceive  a  better.  If  God  be  not  like  us,  what  is  He  ? 
The  great  justification  of  refusing  interpretation  is  ever  in  the  antici- 
pations [Berkeley,  e.g.,  '  matter  '].  So  with  regard  to  God's  conscious- 
ness or  personality,  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
so  denied  as  to  be  atheism.  This  view  of  '  anticipation  '  when  made 
clear  will  be  an  immense  advance  in  the  way  facilitating  thought. 

"With  respect  to  consciousness  again,  observe  its  hold  :  people  think 
they  cannot  love  if  they  are  not  conscious  of  loving  :  it  is  not  they  who 
love ;  and  they  feel  no  enjoyment  of  love  to  G-od  if  they  do  not  feel 
that  God  is  a  person  who  loves  them.     Now  this  does  seem  true  ;  but 
think  again  :  is  not  this  consciousness  of  our  loving  the  great  bane  of 
our  love  ?     We  want  eternal  love  ;  perfect,  wh  excludes  consciousness, 
as  it  excludes  time.     We  think  '  Now  I  lore,'  and  that  is  the  mischief: 
this  thought  is  not  love  ;  it  is  just  what  we  want  to  get  rid  of.     We 
want  our  whole  Being  to  be  love,  even  as  God's  is,  with  no  thought  of 
self  at  all.     This  is  the  true  not-consciousness  :  the  intellect  cannot 
conceive  the  actual,  the  absolute,  but  the  heart  can — God  has  revealed 
it  to  us  by  His  Spirit.     To  love  so  that  we  shall  never  think  I  love,  be- 
cause there  shall  be  nothing  of  us  that  is  not  love,  nothing  to  contrast 
with  it :  unable  to  know  whether  we  love  or  not,  because  there  shall  be 
no  not-love  within  reach.     (It  is  better  perhaps  to  prefix  '  self '  to  con- 
sciousness as  here  used.) 
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We  have  seen  how  that  idea  of  personality  in  God  is  truly  the  great 
hindrance  of  our  love  for  Him  ;  that  the  true  love  for  God,  the  genuine 
passion,  is  love  for  the  Infinite  Being :  the  fact,  the  fulfilment,  the  in- 
terpretation, of  all  our  '  passions.'  This  is  the  function  of  them  ;  they 
are  not  to  he  suppressed  but  fulfilled,  yea  filled  with  God.  So  the  en- 
tities, so  the  sinning,  will  cease  by  introducing  the  fact,  but  never  other- 
wise. Asceticism  is  anticipation  in  this  sense  ;  the  love  of  God  is  in- 
terpretation. It  fulfils  all  these  longings,  all  these  desires  ;  yea,  and 
shows  them  necessary,  even  theoretically :  it  is  so  that  we  must  under- 
stand the  passions — seeing  them  as  truly  the  love  of  God,  as  necessary 
phna  from  this  by  onr  not-knowing.  So  heaven  is  like  earth  :  the  ful- 
filment, that  wh  men  want.  All  these  passions  fit  and  prepare  us  for 
it,  then  to  be  satisfied. 

Nature  is  thus  unconscious  (i.  e.  perfect)  love :  leave  the  inertia  out 
of  it,  and  of  course  it  is  so.     This  is  the  difiiculty  of  seeing  that  it  is 
love  ;  thinking  that  we  must  introduce  consciousness,  personality,  into 
it ;  but  in  truth  these  only  arise  when  we  leave  out  the  actual — it  is  a 
darkness  introduced  into  the  light.     It  is  this  wh  we  make,  this  inert, 
substantial  world,  and  prize  so  because  substantial !     What  is  its  sub- 
stantiality to  us?  'all  these  weary  miles  and  tons  of  space  and  matter;' 
all  this  not-existence  and  not-action  !     Beautiful  too  is  it  to  think  how 
it  must  be  the  very  fact,  the  very  Being  of  God ;  that  God's  act  and 
His  Being  cannot  be  separated — that  there  is  no  darkness,  no  inertia  in 
Him.     This  is  the  meaning  of  eternity,  of  infinity.    '  Do  I  not  fill  hea- 
ven and  earth  ?' — God  is  now  (i.  e.  eternally)  in  us,  one  with  us.    This 
is  the  best,  the  truest  thought  of  God :  all  separation  of  Him  from  His 
creatures  is  not-knowing.     Think  how  the  creature  has  no  Being  apart 
from  God,  apart  from  the  Divine  Being :  all  the  Being  in  the  creature 
is  God.     It  is  distinguished  from  Him,  it  is   creature,   merely  by  not- 
being,  by  defect.     Think  again  of  personality,  self,  as  being  the  very 
fact  of  man's  ig-norance,  or  not-knowing.  It  is  just  that:  self  is  that  un- 
known ;  man,  not  knowing,  is  conscious,  i.  e.  personal,  perceptive  ;  per- 
ceptive of  some  unknown,  wh  he  therefore  calls  '  I ' ;  by  virtue  of  the 
same  condition  perceiving  also  things.     The  inertia  of  him  wh  makes 
him  'I,'  makes  him  necessarily  perceive  this  inertia  without,  wh  is  the 
physicalness. — Is  not  this  'I,'  or  self,  as  we  think  of  it,  an  intellectual 
affair  [therefore  necessarily  only  of  relation]  :  this  '  I '  simply  the  first 
'  percept '  by  ignorance  ? 

Certainly  there  is  no  evil  if  rightly  seen ;  only  to  our  point  of  view, 
because  the  fact  is  too  great  for  us  and  therefore  unknown.     We  not 
seeing  fact,  or  love  wh  is  the  only  fact,  necessarily  perceive  evil.     To 
'  see  not-love  '  means  evil — it  cannot  be  clearer  [even  as  to  make  a  thing 
clear,  to  understand  it,  means  to  see  it  as  a  necessary  result  of  or  com- 
patible with  love  or  justice.]     We  seeing  part,  must  see  it  incomplete 
or  evil,  or  else  the  whole  must  be  wrong ;  but  in  this  is  no  evil,  save  in 
our  'not-seeing.'     Now  think  again  of  Christ:  in  Him  we  see  an  image 
of  the  whole,  that  wh  it  truly  is.     God  is  revealed  to  us  in  Him  in 
such  level  and  scope  as  that  we  can  see:  as  'the  ideal '  is.       The  whole 
is  on  such  scale  that  we  can  see  it.     But  Christ  reveals  to  us  not  our 
ideal,  but  God's ;  the  true  ideal :  such  as  we  see  Christ,  pure,  absolute 
love,  self-sacrifice.     This  is  the  entire  fact,  the  whole :  that  we  do  not 
see  it  so,  because  we  do  not  see  it.  If  we  wd  see  the  universe  aright,  the 
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infinite,  the  whole,  we  must  look  at  Christ.  He  is  the  ideal  in  two  aspects  : 
£1)  to  wh  the  fact  conforms  ;  (2)  to  wh  we  must  conform  ;  by  conform- 
ing to  wh,  having  wh  in  us,  alone  can  we  be  in  union  with  the  universe, 
with  Being :  that  wh  in  us  is  not  this,  is  the  defect,  it  is  darkness. 

[Swedenborg's  Hell.~\ — The  entire  mystery  and  painfulness  is  created 
by  the  supposition  of  some  true  Being  apart  from,  i.  e.  added  to,  God. 
If  all  true  Being  be  God,  how  clear  it  is  that  none  can  be  in  hell :  what 
a  beautiful  light  it  throws  on  the  view  that  only  the  'not'  burns  in  hell. 
With  this  goes  that  free-will,  that  <  essence  '  that  acts  of  itself  and 
against  God ;  not  seeing  that  this  arbitrariness,  or  doing  as  we  like,  is 
the  very  fact  of  not-acting,  of  absence  of  Being.     As  Swedenborg  says, 
'  we  can  do  no  good  but  by  God  acting  in  us.'    How  simple  this  becomes 
as  a  mere  axiom  from  God's  infiniteness,  when  we  see  that  this  '  good  ' 
is  Being. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  God's  being  personal  to  the  heart, 
consider  this  also.     Setting  aside  the  love  of  God,  (as  the  question  sub 
judice)  the  very  strongest  of  man's  non-religious  natural  passions,  loves, 
have  been  and  are  for  that  wh  is  not  personal,  nay  even  for  abstractions. 
See  man's  love  of  truth,  of  justice,  honor,  courage  and  loyalty :  these 
are  the  strongest  passions  of  man,  as  has  been  often  proved.     But  I  do 
not  put  an  abstraction  for  God,  proved  though  it  be  that  an  abstraction 
will  do  for  the  heart.  My  God  is  the  farthest  possible  from  an  abstraction  : 
He  is  the  Being,  the  only  true  actual  Being,  and  all  of  it.     He  is  so  in- 
tensely, so  actually,  that  personality  detracts  from  Him.     That  is  why 
He  can  be  loved ;  not  temporally,  not  physically,  but  eternally  and  act- 
ually, with  such  an  infinite  and  all-absorbing  intensity — the  more  intense 
and  perfect  the  '  Being '  loved,  surely  the  more  intense  the  possible  love. 
Love  of  the  Infinite,  of  Jehovah,  may  be  so  infinite  as  to  exclude  all 
not-love,  all  consciousness,  wh  love  of  a  'person'  could  scarcely  do.  Is  it 
not  the  triumph  of  the  love  of  God  above  all  other  loves,  that  it  alone 
is  perfect  and  destroys  consciousness  even  of  self—  -is  eternal  I     Is  not 
this  why  even  Christ  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom,  and  God  be  all  and 
in  all  ?    No  '  person  '  shall  interpose  between  that  love  made  perfect  and 
its  God. 

Keligion  cannot  and  ought  not  to  compete  with  the  world  in  its  ap- 
peal to  the  selfish  passions.     Men  are  right  in  preferring  this  world  to 
the  next ;  this  is  not  wickedness,  but  mere  common  sense  and  scriptur- 
alness.     It  is  a  perversion  to  make  it  out  that  the  Bible  seeks  to  make 
men  give  the  preference  to  the  future  over  the  present :  it  seeks  to  make 
them  give  preference  to  the  eternal,  the  actual,  the^fact  wh  is  necessarily 
present,  over  the  form,  wh  alone  can  be  the  future.     This  is  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  to  seek  not  the  future  (passional)  but  the  present. 
Do  not  get  (future),  but  be  (now).     'Now  is  the  .  .  day  of  salvation.' 
This  is  its  doctrine,  this  its  precept,  this  its  suasion  of  love :  attend  to 
the  present,  do  not  sacrifice  it  for  the  future ;  live  now,  do  not  seek  to 
get.     These  passions  of  ours,  self-indulgence,  necessarily  have  respect 
to  the  future ;  it  is  in  their  very  nature  as  passions,  as  getting.     What 
a  view  of  passion  is  here :  that  it  is  ever  in  reference  not  to  that  which 
is,  but  that  wh  is  to  be ;  it  is  from  want ;  its  eye  i*  necessarily  on  the 
future.     Christ  seeks  to  turn  us  from  the  future,  wh  can  be  only  form, 
(because  in  time)  to  the  present      Think  here  how  passion  has  necessa- 
rily reference  to  the  future — that  which  is  not.     So  men  in  refusing  to 
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attend  to  the  future  and  preferring  the  present  [or  that  wh  is  nearest  to 
it,  tho'  it  is  not  truly  present],  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Bible :   and 
the  world  ever  will  and  ought  to  carry  the  day  until  it  is  put  quite 
otherwise  from  this.     The  preacher's  motto  must  be,  '  The  present  is 
eternal,  is  love  ;  act,  do  not  suffer  :  have  regard  lo  the  fact,  wh  is  now, 
and  never  passes ;  not  to  the  form,  wh  is  future,  and  must  soon  cease 
altogether.' 

So  one  sees  again  the  wickedness  of  man  in  a  new  light :  it  is  not 
that  he  is  so  wicked,  but  he  is  dead — this  is  what  we  want  to  see.     It 
is  a  right  instinct  makes  him  prefer  the  present  to  the  future,  only  he 
puts  the  form  before  him  instead  of  the  fact :  he  is  prepared  to  receive 
the  Bible  when  he  knows  it.     Think,  incidentally  :  he  certainly  must  be 
a  dead  man  who  needs  the  hope  of  reward  of  any  form,  the  hope  of  any 
future,  to  make  him  prefer  right  to  wrong,  or  pursue  right  instead  of 
wrong.     So  again  with  respect  to  atheism  :  it  is  not  wickednea»  has 
made  man  deny  the  infinite  mind  ;  but  sound  reason,  common  sense  and 
good  instinct.     The  evil  has  been  in  man's  deadness,  whereby  while  he 
denied  that  entity  he  left  out  the  fact ;  denied  God  instead  of  the  false 
conception.     This  is  the  mischief  of  atheism,  that  the  'actual '  God  is 
unknown.    So  in  reference  to  preferring  the  present  to  the  future ;  this 
is  right,  but  the  evil  is  that  the  actual  present,  eternal,  love,  is  unknown  ; 
the  fact  is  not  introduced,  and  so  arises  that  miserable  negation — the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.     This  includes  all  sin  :  cannot  we  trace  it  even  in 
particulars  ?     Sin  is  not  the  evil,  but  that  deadness,  that  not  knowing 
the  fact,  wh  necessitates  it.     Here  is  the  life  conception :  the  nutrition 
wh  supplies,  reveals,  the  fact  is  all  this  sin.     When  once  we  see  this 
deadness  is  embraced  in  love,  all  the  evil  is  gone,  yet  not  the  sin,  nor  the 
evil  of  sin  to  us ;  not  the  necessity  for  God's  self-sacrifice,  not  the  re- 
demption.    These  all  shine  with  a  new  lustre,  are  seen  necessary  too. 
If  the  world  could  be,  or  were,  converted  to  that  doing  quite  right  for 
the  sake  of  future  (anything),  there  could  be  no  possible  salvation  for 
it.     Thank  God,  it  cannot  be.     Here  again  we  see  the  apparent  wicked- 
ness right. 

We  may  see  now  that  God  need  not  be  a  person  to  the  heart :  we  can 
be  in  love  with  that  infinite  God,  who  is  too  loving  to  be  a  person ;  and 
this  is  loving  God.  When  Christ  asks  His  disciple  '  Hast  thou  not  seen 
Me  ?'  and  such  passages ;  they  mean  that  God  is  that  infinite  Being 
whom  personality  does  not  bound,  but  who  is  in  persons,  and  in  whom 
too  we  are. 

Think  of  the  'kingdom  of  heaven,'  ['kingdom  of  God']   so  plainly 
of  the  present,  and  the  things  asserted  of  it.  '  Ye  must  be  born  again :' 
it  is  for  the  present  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  eternal,  the  actual,  that 
this  is  needed — with  what  perverseness  do  we  teach  that  regeneration 
is  necessary  for  future  blessedness  !     Think  of  that  saying  of  Paul's, 
'  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,'  &c. 
In  saying  what  it  is  not  he  speaks  of  these  formal,  present  things ;  but 
it  never  occurs  to  him  that  it  shd  be  put  into  the  future  altogether  :  that 
it  is  present  seems  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.     Here  too  is  a  new 
meaning  in  '  suffer  little  children  to  come  to  me,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ' ;  this  is  of  the  present  kingdom  :  such  is  the  actual ; 
not  of  '  heaven,'  as  we  think.     The  reference  must  surely  have  been  to 
a  child  before  'moral  consciousness.'     Is  it  not  very  probable  that  the 
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child  becoming  conscious  is  the  fall  of  man  ?     This  is  necessarily  not 
past,  being  actual. — Surely  these  individual  cases  are  forms  of  this  one 
fact  ?     We  must  put  all  this  actual  into  the  future  not  seeing  it  in  the 
present :  the  root  of  this  is  our  preconception  that  the  physical  is  the 
fact ;  as  to  see  the  fact  of  this  present  to  be  the  eternal,  is  the  only  re- 
medy for  this  'putting  off,'  so  is  the  perception  of  the  presentness  of 
the  eternal  the  demonstration  of  this  view— that  the  fact  of  Nature  is 
actual.     The  Bible  can  be  believed  on  no  other  terms  ;  i.  e.  not  taken 
in  its  clear  and  simple  sense.     [I  see  how  wickedness  is  a  percept,  an 
entity :  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  perceive  it  in  order  that  we  may  know, 
i.e.  love."] 

Surely,  with  regard  to  heaven  and  happiness,  it  shd  not  be  one  thing 
now  and  another  hereafter  ;  now  giving,  then  to  get.     It  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  loving  for  the  sake  of  being  happy,  or  of  happiness  as  the  re- 
ward of  love ;  because  to  love  is  to  be  happy.     It  is  true  our  human 
love  wants,  i.  e.  wants  return,  but  this  is  from  the  not-love  there  is  in 
it ;  the  consciousness,  the  thought  of  self.     At  the  same  time  we  may 
fully  appreciate  those  passages  of  the  Bible  that  speak  of  the  future 
as  so  blessed  and  of  our  looking  forward  to  it.     We  look  forward  to  the 
removal  of  all  this  physical,  this  inert,  all  that  is  not-love ;  in  truth, 
this  consciousness.     This  is  our  '  deliverance  ' ;  but  there  must  be  the 
love  first.     This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  salvation. 

But  may  it  not  be  that  as  there  is  to  be  a  state  of  perfect  love  [i.  e. 
happiness :  all  physicalness  or  sensation  removed]  for  the  redeemed  ;  so 
there  may  be  a  state  of  more  intense  physicalness,  sensationalness,  i.  e. 
misery  or  passion,  for  the  unredeemed  ?     '  Fire  prepared  for  the  Devil 
and  his  angels,'  i.  e.  for  their  redemption  as  well  as  for  the  Devil's.  For 
see  how  beautiful  this  is  :  if  this  be  hell,  this  '  passion ' ;  and  we  see  it 
is  a  means  of  redemption.     So  Satan  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
must  mean  his  becoming  thus  '  passional,'  and  thereby  redeemed.     The 
mystery  is  gone  from  here — damnation  precedes  redemption  ;  hell  is  the 
being  redeemed.     So  may  not  this  be  the  meaning  of  '  Flee  from  the 
'passion  '  to  come  ';  and  tha£ passage  of  Paul's  respecting  the  '  thumos 
and  orge'  rendered  to  those  who  do  evil?     See  how  subjective  those 
words  are,  'natural  disposition'  and  'impulse.'     The  unredeemed  are 
to  be  cast  into  this  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil,  with  him :  it  must  be  so  ; 
the  Devil  is  in  them,  nay,  the  Bible  says  the  Devil  is  them.     It  holds 
out  passion,  wickedness,  as  the  evil  from  wh  they  are  to  flee.     Perhaps 
this  is  only  purgatory  again — what  of  that,  supposing  it  be  true  ? 

Is  not  here  again  a  beauty :  the  devils  are  now  in  '  chains  and  dark- 
ness,' i.  e.  contentment  and  self- righteousness ;  reserved  for  fire,  i.  e. 
for  '  passion  and  sin  ';  but  out  of  sin  comes  redemption  by  God's  love, 
i.  e.  His  Being.     What  else  can  these  things  be  ?    That  idea  of  the  sense 
of  God's  displasure  as  the  fire,  the  suffering  of  hell,  is  altogether  a  hu- 
man idea,  not  given  by  the  Bible,  having  in  it  no  basis  at  all  but  that 
manifestly  mistranslated  word  '  wrath.'     Again  :  it  cannot  be  the  fact ; 
it  may  be  a  necessary  mode  of  conception  to  aur  intellect,  but  even  if  it 
be  this  it  is  certainly  nothing  more.     It  is  clearly  attributing  to  God 
that  wh  it  is  impossible  can  be  in  Him — passion,  inertia.     It  cannot  be 
he  truth  of  the  case ;  the  'not,'  the  darkness,  is  in  it.    It  is  an  anthro- 
pomorphism ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  use  and  necessity  of  that,  it  is 
plain  we  should  seek  entirely  to  exclude  it  when  we  try  deliberately  to 
conceive  the  exact  truth  of  things. 
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It  may  be  urged,  '  these  doctrines  will  not  convert  men  ;  they  are  not 
terrible  ;  men  will  not  care,  will  not  fear?  I  say  :  in  the  first  place, 
are  they  true  ?  2nd,  they  are  terrible,  most  terrible,  to  those  who  can 
feel.  They  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  the  enemy's  head.  3rd.  To 
convert  men  is  to  make  them  love,  and  not  to  frighten  them.  See  how 
those  who  are  frightened  by  the  eterno-temporal,  everlasting,  torment- 
hell,  are  never  converted  until  this  terror  has  abated.  Men  are  not  con- 
verted now  ;  I  believe  infinitely  more  wd  be  converted  in  this  way :  it 
is  a  question  of  experience,  how  can  we  tell  beforehand  ?  Surely  no- 
thing so  converts  men  as  love :  if  we  can  once  make  them  believe  that 
God  so  loved  them,  they  are  converted ;  and  this  shows  most  convincingly 
at  once  the  fact  and  the  reason  of  God's  loving  them  so ;  so  that  there 
is  much  reason  to  expect  them  to  believe  it. 

Think  how   all  religious  controversies,    in   all   reformations,   under 
whatever  forms  in  respect  to  doctrines,  &c.,  the  true  issue  has  been  the 
actual  salvation  of  man — his  being  holy,  i.  e.  his  loving.     The  question 
has  ever  been  how  is  man  to  be  saved,  in  this  actual,  eternal,  present 
sense.  The  doctrines  in  dispute  have  seemed  to  be  quite  away  from  this 
point,  often,  but  these  have  depended  on  the  accidental  standing  point, 
upon  the  ignorance  in  fact,  upon  the   intellectual  condition  wh  is  of  no 
moment.     All  the  veritable  issue,  all  the  power  of  the  process,  has  been 
in  the  fact,  the  eternal  ;  not  in  the  form.     Think  of  Luther,  e.  g.  :  he 
appeared  to  be  maintaining  some  doctrine  about  the  future  ;  how  we 
were  to  be  happy  hereafter,  whether  by  merit  or  by  free  gift.     But  the 
true  point  at  issue  was  this  :  how  can  man  be  holy,  be  saved,  not  in 
the  future  but  eternally,  actually,  not  externally  but  in  himself.     And 
thus  he  answered  it :  '  man  cannot  be  holy,  cannot  be  saved  by  seeking 
to  get  heaven  ;  heaven  must  be  given  him :  for  to  be  holy  is  to  love,  and 
to  get  is  not  loving,  but  utterly  opposed  to  it.'     See  how   the  contro- 
versy began :  not  with  doctrinal  problems,  but  with  indulgences  ;  he 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  indulgence  to  sin,  because  he  felt  that  salvation 
was  being  saved  from  sin.      Luther  wanted  not  heaven,  but  holiness  ; 
therefore  he  maintained  justification  by  faith  alone,  because  he  found, 
he  experienced,  that  while  a  man  was  trying  to  get  heaven  he  could 
not  be  holy :  the  very  root  and  germ  of  holiness  was  not  in  him.     To 
begin  to  be  holy  we  "must  first  leave  off  trying  to  get.     This  was  the 
fact  wh  in  that  day  assumed  that  form,  and  must  have  this  form  so 
long  as  the  eternal  (or  heaven)  is  conceived  of  as  a  future  thing.  It  was 
this  not  seeing  the  presentness  or  true  eternity  of  heaven  gave  this  form 
to  the  Lutheran  reformation  ;  but  the  fact  had  no  concern  with  this  ; 
the  true  issue  raised  was  how  shall  man  be  saved,  be  holy  ;  Be,  or  love, 
how  have  eternal  life.     And  this  was  .a  necessary  preliminary,  heaven 
being  supposed  a  thing  future  and  external,  that  it  shd  be  given  and 
not  earned.     This  was  one   gigantic  step  taken,  and  taken  for  ever. 
Think  too  of  Luther's  own  personal  preparation,  his  own  struggles  and 
victory ;  how  he  sought  and  found  the  way  not  to  get  happiness,  but 
to  be  holy,  to  love :  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  deep  want  that  was  the 
want  of  loving,  wh  tosses  us  for  ever,  till  it  be  satisfied,  in  the  raging 
fire  of  self-indulgence. 

See  now  how  we  have  taken  hold  of  the  form  and  left  out  the  fact. 
We  maintain  so  strenuously  justification  by  faith,  but  do  not  see  the 
fact  of  it  and  why  it  was,  worth  establishing  ;  or,  at  least,  so  dimly  see 
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it  that  when  this  same  fact  comes  before  us  in  a  little  altered  form,  we 
cannot  recognize  it,  and  stand  aghast  as  at  a  heresy.     Justification  by 
faith  is  valuable,  because  it  enables  a  man  to  be  truly  saved  ;  to  give 
up  seeking  for  happiness  and  to  love  :  and  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
it  to  the  full  against  any  doctrine   that  represents  the  happiness  of 
heaven  as  the  reward  of  good  works,  that  would  make  man  a  getter 
again  instead  of  a  lover.      But  this  doctrine  is  necessary  only  so  long 
as  heaven  is  regarded  as  a  thing  that  can  be  '  got,'  or  in  that  sense 
'  given  ;'  it  has  reference  only  to  a  sensational  heaven,  a  heaven  of  en- 
joyment, a  mental  or  physical  one.  For  it  is  clear,  if  heaven  be  loving, 
the  entire  platform  on  wh  this  dispute  rests  is  swallowed  up.    So  much 
is  added,  that  that  wh  was  is  no  more  (as  colour  is  excluded  by  light). 
The  true  actual  eternal  present  heaven  is  not  to  be  got,  to  be  merited ; 
of  course  love  must  be  at  once  freely  given  and  our  own  acl  :  there  is 
an  end  of  the  dispute  in  the  presentness  of  the  thing  disputed  about 
(for  the  future  heaven,  as  the  perfection  of  the  present  to  us,  as  our  de- 
liverance  from   all  that  is  not-love,  this  affords  no  matter  for  such 
dispute). 

The  essential  point  of  Luther's  doctrine  was,  that  man  is  saved  only 
as  he  does  not  seek  to  get ;  now  we  have  departed  wholly  from  this, 
and  make  it  a  question  merely  of  the  way  of  seeking  to  get :  we  say 
seek  heaven  through  Christ's  free  gift  ;   and  this  is  the  best  with  our 
ideas  of  heaven.     But  when  men  come  to  the  very  spirit  of  Luther,  and 
say,  salvation  consists  not  in  seeking  to  get  at  all,  but  in  deliverance 
from  all  seeking,  from  all   getting :  to  be  saved  is  to  love,  and  in  order 
to  this  we  must  cease  to  think  of  obtaining — then  we  hold  the  form  up 
against  them,  and  say,  they  deny  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith,  wh  is  that  we  '  get,'  only  it  is  through  Jesus  Christ.    We  cannot 
see  that  to  have  a  present,  a  truly  eternal  heaven,  to  have  eternal  life 
from  Christ,  not  hereafter  but  actually  and  in   very  deed,  does  not  up- 
root the  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  and  leave  them  Christless.    If  that 
wh  Christ  gives  them  be  not  future,  what  has  He  given  them  ?      Alas 
for  those  who  can  ask  this  question  :  to  whom   Christ  has  not  given 
enough  ;  who  need  anything  more  to   be  given  them,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  death  that  is  within  them. 

All  that  I  wish  to  say  is  included  in  this,  that  the  eternal  is ;  that  it 
cannot  be  future  (that  those  who  have  it  not  cannot  be  on  the  road  to 
it,  &c.)     The  one  difficulty  is  that  we,  not  knowing  the  eternal,  do  not 
perceive  it,  and  so  necessarily  suppose  that  it  is  not  (i.  e.  is  not  now), 
but  conceive  it  as  future.     So  we  suppose  entities,  not  seeing  the  fact ; 
hypotheses  of  future  'sensational '  heaven  and  hell.      Here  is  the  case 
of  Luther  surely,  like  those  who  first  introduced  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light :     this    as    assuming    an    ether    as    a    hypothesis    was    ex- 
posed  to  just   exception,    which   is   removed  by   showing  that   it 
is  the  vacuum  that  is  the  hypothesis.     So  by  virtue  of  the  supposition 
of  a  future  heaven  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  open  to  plaus- 
ible exceptions,  wh  all  cease  by  showing  how  the  eternal  is  the  ever 
present  actual.     What  objection,   if  being  saved  is  loving,  and  that 
men  are  made  to  love  by  Christ  ?      The  hypothesis  lies  the  other  way  : 
the  deist's  heaven,  wh  the  Christian  has  wrongly  conceded.     Granting 
that,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  is  hard  in  some  respects  ;  even  as 
granting  a  vacuum,  the  vibrations  of  light  are,  and  needs  a  'hypothesis' 
to  explain  it.     But  then  this  is  not  to  be  granted ;  there  is  no  such 
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passive  heaven,  there  is  no  such  vacuum  ;  heaven  is  loving  God,  is  love, 
is  being  divine,  having  God  in  us.     It  is  the  admission  that  heaven  is 
not  present  that  puts  us  all  wrong,  just  as  the  admission  of  a  vacuum. 
It  is  the  '  not,'  the  negation,   puts   us  wrong.     I  see  the  successive 
steps  of  Christian  progress  are  bringing  us  simply  more  and  more  to  see 
that  the  eternal  is.     The  work  to  be  done  is  to  make  us  know  not  only 
that  it  is,  but  that  it  alone  is ;  that  it  is  the  sole  fact  of  all  this  phy- 
sical.    This  is  actualism  :  it  is  necessarily  making  men  see  that  they 
know  it ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  that  axiom  that  nothing  that  truly  is 
ceases  to  be.      See  how  strong  that  instinct  of  ours  is,  that  that  wh  is 
is  eternal.     Is  it  not  this  in  part  wh  pre\ents  men  from  adopting  that 
idea  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  that  it  involves  an  opposition  to 
this :  it  asserts  spiritual  Being,  and  then  that  this  ceases  ;  so  men  will 
not  have  it  ?     The  way  to  put  this  is  to  show  that  wickedness,  '  not- 
love,'  means  not-being,  and  that  its  destruction  is  only  creation.     Here 
again  is  the  negation  put  as  the  fact,  like  the  vacuum.     This  assump- 
tion of  a  vacuum  as  the  fact  is  an  image  of  all  that  putting  the  'not' 
for  the  fact. 

The  practical  questions  connected  with  what  are  called  'man's  eternal 
interests  '  become  simple  with  this  sight  of  the  presentness  of  eternity. 
There  are  no  greater  interests  than  those  wh  are  now  involved,  not  pro- 
spectively  but  eternally.     We  may  measure  our  concern  for  eternity 
by  our  concern  for  this ;  we  may  every  way  conform  our  judgments  and 
activities  to  this.     This  imagination  of  a  future  eternal  prevents  and 
perplexes  all  that  is  Lest  in  us,  alike  of  effort  and  desire  ;  even  of  per- 
ception :  we  think  this  that  is  now  is  of  comparatively  little  moment, 
God  thinks  it  all  important ;  it  is  the   eternal  in  His  sight — damnation 
and  salvation.     By  our  doctrine  of  a  future  eternal,  we  put  the  temp- 
oral where  God  puts  the  present  or  eternal.  The  present  was  so  intoler- 
able to  God  that  He  was  compelled  to  give  His  Son  to  die  to  save  men 
from  it.     This  is  the  death  of  man,  his  eternal  (actual)  death.     [I 
speak  of  the  actual  state   of  man,  his   state  in  reference  to  his  true  ac- 
tual Being  ;  not  the  physical  or  passive.]     Do  not   our  instincts  place 
death  as  worst,  is  it  not  held  up  as  the  worst  in  the  Bible  ?       Is  not 
eternal  death  that  which  is  held  to  be  the  most  fearful  threatening  of 
damnation  ?     Here  it  is  :  what  do  we  expect  to  be  worse  ?     This  is  our 
great  error  :  while  this  physical  is  in  truth  man's  death,  we  will  put  it 
for  his  life.     We  think  it  is  being,  to  be  desired  and  valued,  instead  of 
seeing  it  as  not-being,  as  disease.     We  must  learn  that  all   we  are 
prone  to  value  and  think  of  as  the  true  Being  is  the  reverse :  that  ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     In 
respect  to  true  Being  man  is  not,   even  as  a  child  unborn  is  not  in  re- 
lation to  this  world.     It  does  need  that  a  man  shd  be  born  again,  truly 
regenerated  before  he  can  have  the  actual,  not  in  his  intellectual  apprec- 
iation merely  but  in  his  knowledge.     Thus  it  is  we  do  not  see  the  need 
for  an  entirely  new  Being.     True,  we  cannot  rise  of  ourselves  above 
this  physical :  it  appears   contradictory   to  the  very  nature  of  man. 
Man  must  cease  to  be  what  he  is  and  truly  become  a  new  creature ; 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  Bible  expressions  are  strictly,  fully  true  ; 
an  actual  new  creation,  with  no  softening  nor  metaphorical  application. 
Life  is  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  what  man  naturally  is;  to  lose  all  regard 
to  getting,  and  wholly  to  love  :  to  '  deny  '  ourselves,     [God  '  cannot 
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deny  Himself:'  do  not  we  abuse  this  to  prove  our  idea  of  His  seeking 
His  own  personal  glory  ?  The  « personality '  is  the  sting  of  this  concep- 
tion ;  leave  out  that  and  it  is  innocent.] 

It  may  seem  wonderful  that  we  shd  have  been  all  this  time  in  error 
about  the  eternal ;  and  yet  think :  in  the  first  place,  being  ignorant,  are 
not  such  entities  just  what  are  necessary  ?  for  observe,  how  the  entities 
which  we  infer  by  ignorance  must  correspond  to  some   conceptions 
that  we  have  in  some  way.      [With  regard  to  matter  (space,  &c.),  and 
motion :  why  does  our  ignorance  of  the  actual  make  us  infer  them  by 
sensation  or  bodily  perception  ?    and  so  respecting   the  inferring  other 
entities  by  intellectual  (logical)  and  moral  sense.]       Also,  how  natural 
it  is  that  we  shd  have  failed  to  understand  God's  word,  a  book  so  vast, 
so  profound,  so  actual,  as  the  Bible ;  our  ignorance  (wh  it  asserts)  must 
cause  us  to  do  so.     Why  is  it  more  wonderful  that  we  shd  be  utterly 
wrong  than  that  others  as  devout,  as  earnest,   as  sincere,  should  have 
been? 

This  false  theory  of  Christianity  has  perverted   the  distinction  be- 
tween Christians  and  those  who  are  not :  it  has  caused  an  entirely  false 
line  to  be  drawn,  including  in  the  church  many  who  are  merely  dead, 
and  excluding  very  many  who  are  truly  made  alive  in  Christ ;  who  re- 
fuse our  religion  only  because  their  souls  are  too  full  of  Christ  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible.     This  is  a  thought  full  of  promise,  if  we  can  trace 
the  low  condition  of  vital  Christianity  to  a  misconception  of  our  own. 
See  how  this  has  worked :  first,  men    being   by  deadness    or   ignor- 
ance unable  to  perceive  that  the  'actual'  could  be  enough,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessarily the  fact  of  salvation  or  damnation,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  suppose  a  future  eternal  wh  shd  have  that  sensational  physical  be- 
ing in  it,  wh   is  the  sole  (sufficient)  '  Being '  to  them.     Men  were  com- 
pelled to  put  the  eternal  into  the  future,  because  thinking  it  must  be 
'  sensational,'  they  could  not  allow  it  to  be  now.     Then  this  of  course 
has  reacted  and  has  necessarily  produced  our  strange  system  of  hy- 
potheses.    That  death  or  ignorance  of  ours  wh  prevented  our  seeing 
that  the  actual  is  the  fact,  being  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

About  Adam's  state:  must  we  not  conceive  it  as  not  being  one  of  love? 

that  is  only  from  redemption,  from  union  with  God;  comes  only  out  of 

passion — it  was  of  innocence,  but  of  .self-assertion.     Surely  it  is  like  the 
ancient  ethical  philosophy :  this  must  represent  it — not  love,  but  self-as- 
sertion; but  with  innocence,  not  passion;  then  there  follows  the  passional 
state,  when  it  is  made  the  avowed  object  of  man  to  gratify  himself,  to 
use  nature  for  his  own  physical  ends,  regardless   of  his  true  Being. 
The  former  was  a  failure ;  but  still  the  question  returns,  are  these  phy- 
sical ends  worth  attaining  ?     I  grant  the  gratification  of  the  desires, 
the  pain  and  the  want,  and  the  temporary  relief  and  satisfaction ;  still 
is  man  happier,  better  off  in  any  real  sense  for  it  all  ?  This  is  the  point 
which  is  entirely  pretermitted  in  that  mere  enumeration  of  results  ob- 
tained ;  these  are  not  denied  ;  the  question  is  what  good  ?     I  incline 
strongly  to  the  negative  ;  agree  with  the  old  philosophers  that  this  is 
entirely  beside  the  point,  and  that  if  man  be  not  himself  bettered  these 
gratifications  of  his  desires  are  still  but  pleasant  poisons.     We  want  to 
know  what  will  cure  this  want,  this  unhappiness  ?  it  is  proved  alike  by 
reason  and  experience,  that  gratifying  it  will  not;  that  makes  it  worse. 
Nor  is  the  case  altered  by  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  old  philoso- 
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phy  to  make  men  better  ;  it  failed,  as  Adam  did  in  paradise  ;  but  at 
least  it  tried.   How  can  one  doubt  that  history  of  Eden  when  one  traces 
it  as  the  fact  of  all  history,  and  sees  it  daily  before  his  own  eyes?  This 
is  just  the  death  of  man :  Adam  failed,  and  we  have  the  misery  of  be- 
ing content  not  to  try.     This  is  just  our  science:  we  have  new  material, 
formal,  existence,  and  are  content.     Arise,  0  noble  discontent,  within 
our  souls  ;  come  shame,  repentance,  and  remorse  ;  open,  dull  eyes  of 
ours  to  see  how  scandalous  a  failure  lies  in  our  success — a  success  our 
fathers  would  have  scorned  ;  thinking  failure  in  a  true  persuit  better 
far  than  success  in  such  as  ours.     It  is  just  as,  intellectually,  we  have 
given  up  the  problems  wh  alone  are  worth  solving,  and  boast  as  if  we 
had  gained  a  victory.     What  anticipation  is  in  this,  'getting  first  clear 
ideas  of  the  possible  and  impossible  !'     I  admit  the  failure   of  the  old, 
the  necessity,  the  use,  of  the  new  :  there  could  be  no  success  without  it. 
I  see  it,  even  as  the  necessity  of  this  passional  sinful  (physical)  state  of 
man  for  his  redemption.     Without  each  there  could  be  no  love  ;  with- 
out our  large  induction  we  could  never  have  known  nature  as  love,  with- 
out our  passions  and  sins  cd  never  have  been  made  actually  to  know  love. 
Adam  failed  as  the  old  philosophy  failed,  because  the  love  was  not  in 
him,  not  the  fact,  not  God;  the  old  philosophy  was  ascetic,  men  had  to 
'  know  '  nature  ere   they  could  be   one  with  her  in  loving.     But  hov 
beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  higher  end  attained  than  that  consciously 
sought ;  we  see  it  in  science  seeking  physical  advantage,  and  revealing 
nature  as  actual.  See  in  the  actual,  man's  dead  state  is  seeking  pleasure, 
but  its  design  and  endis  redemption  ;  it  ends  (by  repentance  and  conver- 
sion) in  man's  being  made  to  love.     The  very  opposite  result  to  the  ap- 
parent end.  Think  of  instincts  in  this  view — they  look  like  self-seeking: 
surely  here  is  an  insight  into  them  ;   as  man  seeking  for  material  ad- 
vantages is  made  to  '  know  '  love.     This  is  the  fact;  '  perceived  '  by  us 
(consciously)  as   pleasure-seeking  and  selfishness,  from  ignorance ;  so 
is  it  not  that  these  instincts,  perceived  by  us  as  self-seeking,  are  truly 
love  ;  the  former  is  clue  to  the  latter,  if  we  could  see  the  end,  the  whole, 
we  shd  see  it  so.     Inasmuch  as  these  instinctive  actions  are  all  merely 
part  of  that  nature  wh  I  see  to  be  Love ;  are  all  included  in  passion  in 
direction  of  least  resistance,  even  as  our  passions  are.     Our  passions, 
i.  e.  all  our  sinfulness,  all  that  is  not  actual  in  us,  or  part  of  nature,  are 
the  same  things  as  we  see  in  the  instincts  of  animals,  only  perceived 
internally  (consciously)  instead   of  externally.    That  is  it,  all  is  part  of 
nature,  i.  e.  of  passion  in  least  resistance,  the  fact  of  wh  is  love      Now 
it  is  sin  and  evil  to  us,  because  of  our  not  perceiving  the  fact,  just  as 
the  instincts  of  animals  are  selfishness  to  us :  we  do  not  perceive  the 
fact,  are  ignorant.     To  know  the  fact,  to  love,  makes  all  this  right. — 
Kothing  can  be  simpler  :  primarily  this  is  the  consciousness  of  the  /, 
hence  of  selfishness  and  of  sin,  and  externally  perception  of  this  same 
inertia,  wh  in  reference  to  ourselves  is  passion  and  sin.     The  ignorance 
Shows  it  all.     So  to   God  is  no   not-love ;  that  is  only  relative,  and 
whether  we  love  or  not  is  no  difference  to  anything  but  form.     The 
sole  fact  is  infinite  love,  which  can  neither  be  greater  nor  less. 

Xow  we  can  see  how  may  be   boundless  and  ever  new  personality  in 
this  life,  in  this  self-limitation  of  God :  it  needs  only  relative  not-love, 
i.  e.  ignorance  of  the  actual,  and  there   is  necessarily  personality ; 
wheresoever  is  the  'not'  there  is  'person:'  no  lack  of  them  therefore, 
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so  far  as  there  is  any  good  in  their  being.  We  must  see  farther  this  attain- 
ment of  love  by  apparently  selfish  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  instincts  ; 
different  to  us  from  what  they  are  by  our  not  perceiving  (because  not 
having   them   in  us).       And  think  how  love,  not  perceived,  is  neces- 
sarily not-love,  or  selfishness;  remember  especially  how  love,  if  love  be 
not  seen,  must  be  passion,  evil;  sin  to  the  conscience.  Its  being  love  proves 
that  by  ignorance  it  must  be  this  ;  viz.,  being  sacrificed,  self-seeking, 
devouring  :  just  what  we  see  in  instincts  of  animals  and  are  conscious 
of  ourselves  :  love  by  ignorance  must  be  just  this.     So  may  we  not 
trace  our  passions:  how  love,  when  the  fact  is  left  out,  must  be  just  such 
as  these ;  this  that  we  are  conscious  of  as  passion  prompting  us   to 
get   is,  in  truth,  perfect  love  (self-sacrifice  if  in  time)  :  now,  if  we  cd 
once  see  our  passions  so,  shd  we  not  know  them  ?     Cannot  we  trace  the 
instincts  into  identity  with  nature  in  other  forms,  so  tracing  the  love  in 
them  ?     Then  is  the  task  done,  because  our  passions  are  the  same.     Or 
again,  look  at  these  passions  themselves  :  how  the  sexual  passion  is  the 
chief  and  indeed  the  type  of  all ;  how  all  are  but  this  over  and  over 
again.     Now  if  we  can  trace  this  sexual  passion  as  truly  love — and  it 
being  the  great  fact  of  nature,  surely  it  is  virtually  done — have  not  all 
the  passions  been  traced  to  love  ?     Then  we  want  to  know  why  of  such 
forms  ?  and  the  key  to   this   surely  lies  in  '  least  resistance :'  it  is  a 
question  of  morphology.     This  sexual  passion  is  a  tendency  to  the 
union  of  the  two  opposites,  to  becoming  one.     Is  it  not  tendency  to  the 
eternal,  to  excluding  the  divergence,  the  separation — the  time  ?  even 
as  all  passions  are  to  the  exclusion   of  sensation.     And  is  not  the 
pleasure    in    them    because    so  far  there   is    a  true  correspondence  to 
love? 

Think  of  that  profound  remark  of  Socrates:  that  the  things  wh  we  do 
we  do  not  for  thimselves  but  for  sake  of  something  else  wh  we  wish:  this 
is  true  in  all  cases  without  exception  :  not  only  in  what  we  do  for  sake 
of  acquiring,  &c.,  but  in  everything,  even  in  directest  indulgence  of  any 
appetite  ;  for  we  do  all   such   actions  for  the  sake  of  the  sensations  at- 
tendant, but  these  sensations  are  not  and  cannot  be  our  actions,  are 
necessarily  passive  :  therefore  we  do  nothing  for  its  own  sake,  but  all 
for  sake  of  something  else — all  for  future.       Thus  using  means  we  are 
in  time ;  the  eternal  is  not  to  do  for  sake  of  other,  but  to  be,  to  do  for 
its  own  sake,  wh   is  only  happiness  (i.  e.  love)  ;  that  wh  is  result  of 
means  must  be  only  formal ;  beginning,  it  must  end.     Now,  bring  one's 
personality  into  this,  see  how  it  is  result  of  means,  that  it  begins  from 
other,  therefore  is  necessarily  form ;  that  it  is   so   a   fact  to   us   is 
nothing. 

Think  too  of  Emerson's  remark :  '  Nature  is  no  saint,  she  comes  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  sinning.1     It  is  very  true  :  we  see  in  nature  that 
very  thing  wh  is  our  sin :  it  is  one  'not-knowing.'     We  see  the  reflex 
of  our  own  death  there,  and  yet  only  in  part,  for  in  nature    too  we 
can  trace  the  love :  we  see  it  an  image  of  holiness,  though  inert.    There 
are  two  things  we  shd  do :  (1)  see  what  is  the  difference  between  that 
perfect  order  and  holiness  of  Nature  and  our  sinfulness  or  excesses  (pas- 
sion controlled).     (2)  Trace  in  these  passions  and  excesses  themselves 
that  fact  of  least  resistance,  wh  proves  them  to  be  but  the  fact  of  love 
with  a  death  in  us  ;  so  fitting  them  to  be  the  means  of  making  us  know 
our  death.      For  see  the  fitness  here  :  surely  it  must  be  by  love  that  we 
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are  made  to  know  our  deadness.     Observe  ;  I  do  not  do  away  with  the 
guilt  of  sin  ;  it  is  death  truly,  or  not-being ;  but  then  I  see  that  Being 
is  by  its  own  act.     The  intellect  has  been  perverting  us  here.     Also  I 
do  not  go  contrary  to  any  such  arguments  as  that  man  must  be  able  to 
do  right  because  he  is  commanded  to  do  so :  there  is  perfect  force  in 
such  representations  on  the  supposition  that  damnation  is  future,  and  is 
misery  inflicted  as  punishment ;  but  the  case  becomes  altogether  differ- 
ent when  we  see  the  eternity  and  presentness  of  damnation — that  it  is 
being  wicked. 

The  true  and  proper  Being  of  man  is  not-physical :  we  "trying  to 
make  out  that  it  is,  and  to  see  how  things  might  be,  would  be,  will  be 
right,  on  that  hypothesis,  get  altogether  wrong.  There  is  no  right  being 
or  condition  for  man  but  that  wh  shows  him  redeemed  from  his  inertia ; 
no  longer  passional,  enjoying,  but  actual  and  wholly  loving.  The  more 
love  there  is  the  better  it  is,  and  the  best  in  this  physical  state  is  fully 
to  love  ;  but  this  does  not  give  us  the  right  and  true  Being  of  man : 
there  is  still  the  death  in  humanity.  That  true  state  is  only  to  be  when 
all  that  inertia  wh  constitutes  the  human  race  physical  is  taken  away  ; 
when  death  is  '  swallowed  up  in  victory.'  This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
death — the  physicalness.  This  is  the  death  that  Christ  took  upon  Him- 
self for  us  ;  the  death  wherewith  all  were  dead.  This  is  the  death  that 
is  the  last  enemy  and  to  be  overcome  :  the  destruction  of  this  physical  is 
the  destruction  of  death.  Never  was  there  such  abuse,  never  such  dead 
ignorance,  as  our  applying  these  passages  to  the  death  of  the  body.  The 
Bible  speaks  of  a  true  actual  death,  not  of  a  metaphor. 

This  way  of  speaking  about  death  is  at  least  open  to  all  the  objections 
wh  lie  against  making  the  Holy  Ghost  an  influence,  angels  modes  of 
operation,  &c.  :  it  is  wonderful  how  we  can  have  fancied  that  accident, 
that  event  wh  happens  to  all  bodies,  to  be  the  death  wh  is  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire.     It  is  death  and  hell — see  the  connection :  it  is  the  death, 
the  actual  death,  wh  causes  the  hell— the  actual,  present,  eternal  hell — 
to  be.     The  Devil  has  the  power  of  death ;  i.  e.  the  physicalness  of 
man.     "W  hen  we  are  made  alive,  have  our  sight  so  that  we  can  see  that 
this  inertness  is  being  dead,  then  all  the  mystery  is  gone  from  this :  it 
is  a  moral  change  we  want.     But  consider  how  inadequate  words  are, 
and  how  their  having  been  necessarily  applied  to  the  material,  to  the 
forms  as  well  as  the  facts,  misleads  us ;  especially  on  our  principle  that 
words  mean  primarily  the  material,  and  only  metaphorically  the  actual. 

Think  now  respecting  Babel :  how  language  was  in  Eden,  and  is  not 
of  the  physical.    "Was  there  not  some  loss  or  degradation  of  this  primary 
language  then  ;  was  it  not  language  becoming  physical  ?     Words,  as 
intellectual,  are  necessarily  inadequate  to  the  actual :  but  then  they 
are  not  in  themselves,  and  of  right,  intellectual ;  they  are  only  accom- 
modated and  brought  down  to  the  physical :  ever  by  their  own  nature 
they  go  beyond.     Even  this  is  a  difficulty  :  in  relation  to  the  physical 
our  words  mean  too  much — are  not  words  ever  actualist  ?     Words  are 
suited  to  the  actual,  not  to  the  physical,  i.  e.  as  put  for  the  fact.     See 
how  inconsistent  we  are  in  speaking,  and  how  we  have  to  contradict 
ourselves:  we  speak,  e.  g.,  of  natural  actions,  yet  affirming  inertia. 
Think  of  those  words  '  Being,'  '  act,'  '  love  '—  all  actual  words.   '  Love  ' 
means  true,  actual  love  ;  it  is  incorrect  when  applied  to  passive  love  ; 
love  for  our  own  sake  is  a  contradiction.     This  is  a  light  not  only  for 
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the  spiritual  but  for  Science.     It  will  be  well  to  see  that  our  words  re- 
specting Science  ever  suit  the  fact,  the  actual,  and  not  the  form  merely, 
wh  we  try  to  regard :  so  that  we  are  always  affirming  more  than  we 
mean.  Language  is  an  actualist.   See,  e.g.,  how  our  word  for  matter — 
inertia — is  a  negation  ;  how  all  words  have  relation  to  true  Being. 

We  must  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  the  actual  reference  of  all  words : 
a  new  law  in  reference  to  the  use  of  them  will  arise.     So  we  see  how 
we  ever  find  words  in  advance  of  our  thoughts,  and  how  large  a  part 
they  have  borne  ;  how  people  ever  dispute  about  words  and  are  misled 
by  them.  Similarly,  in  part,  Science  has  been  saved  by  this  actuality  of 
words  :  it  could  never  rest  in  the  physical — by  the  very  words  it  used 
it  was  obliged  to  go  on.     Here  too  is  the  key  to  poetry.    This  goes  with 
the  fact  that  all  our  passions  are  truly  love  of  Grod,  but  we  have  not 
known  it,  and  are  therefore  sinful.     So  all  our  affirmations  respecting 
the  physical  have  been  truly  affirmations  respecting  the  actual ;  but  we 
have  not  known  it  and  therefore  are  in  error.     The  sins  and  the  errors 
alike  reveal,  cause  us  to  admit,  this  unknown  actual. — We  cannot  con- 
ceive God,  true  ;  but  we  can  know  Him  :  knowing  is  actual.     We  know 
Him  when  He  is  in  our  hearts — in  truth,  He  alone  it  is  that  can  be 
known.     To  know  is  to  know  God,  to  be,  to  love. 

That  fatal  ignorance  of  ours  wh  makes  us  think  that  material  good  is 
the  true  actual  good  is  the  delusion  wh  corrupts  our  religion  and  makes 
us  think  of  salvation  and  damnation  as  future.     We,  thinking  a  man 
truly  better  off  for  being  rich,  think  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments necessary  [wh  wd  be  well  if  we  saw  that  it  must  be  temporal : 
the  idea  of  transmigration  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  for  that.]     But 
suppose,  instead  of  this  state  of  rectification  hereafter,  our  eyes  are 
opened,  and  we  see  not  that  rich  men  are  to  be,  but  are  damned — will 
not  this  be  better  ?     How  altogether  differently  too  we  see  want  and 
privation  of  worldly  good,  when  we  understand  our  desiring  and  enjoy- 
ing them  as  we  do  is  disease,  and  not  the  normal  state  of  man. 

How  the  great  difficulty  we  have  in  allowing  ourselves  to  think  that 
a  man's  salvation  can  depend  upon  his  opinions  in  any  way,  shows  the 
profound  perversion  of  our  conceptions.     What  violence  it  continually 
leads  us  to  do  to  the  Bible.     It  is  by  virtue  of  our  deadness,  our  not 
seeing  that  the  actual  is  the  fact  and  only  fact :  if  there  be  not  the 
physical  (in  intellectual  form)  there  is  not  enough  for  us.    How  strange 
it  is  that  we  cannot  suffer  such  men  as  the  pious  Jews  of  old,  &c.,  to 
exhibit  the  saving  power,  the  only  saving  power,  of  Christ's  death, 
without  inventing  some  necessity  of  certain  opinions.     Surely  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  that  man  is  dead  and  the  Bible  is  divine,  is  this. 
Marvellous  is  the  force  of  this  superstition,  of  this  substitution  of  form 
for  fact.     We  need  not  wonder  at  the  power  of  ancient  superstitions 
and  externalities  in  respect  to  religion  with  such  an  one  in  our  own  ex- 
perience.    Why  find  it  so  strange  that  men  of  old  shd  have  found  it  '  a 
thing  impossible  '  that  '  God  looketh  on  the  heart,'  when  it  is  so  to  this 
very  day  with  us  ?     It  is  true  '  God  looketh  on  the  heart,'  we  say,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  head  right,  too. 

But  in  truth,  the  source  of  the  error  is  our  sensational  religion,  our 
not  seeing  that  wickedness  is  damnation.     Let  us  once  attain  an  actual 
religion  and  all  this  dross  falls  away  of  itself.     Let  us  see  that  it  is  a 
question,  not  of  a  temporal   or  future,  but  of  an  eternal  or  present, 
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salvation,  and  the  mystification  is  gone.     Then  we  see  the  fact  in  its 
beauty :  that  God  has  given  us  eternal  life,  and  that  this  life  is   in  His 
Son ;  that  there  is  no  other  Name  whereby  we  can  be  saved.     We  see 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth.     All  these  things  are   simple,   self-evident 
statements  of  fact ;  it  is  for  this  we  go  abroad  to  the  heathen,  to  give 
them  eternal  life,  to  make  them  know  God — to  make  them  know  His 
love. 

Reflect  how  '  infinite  '  is  a  merelv  negative  term.     We  have  come  by 
familiarity  to  overlook  this.     It  means  inconceivable,  the  denial  of 
everything  by  wh  we  conceive.     Saying  God  is  not  personal,  not  con- 
scious, not  moral,  is  simply  carrying  out  into  particulars  this  general 
statement  that  He  is  not-finite ;  for  these  are  all  '  finitudes '  which  we 
deny  of  Him,  modes  of  what  we  can  '  conceive.'     We  cannot  conceive 
God  as  He  truly  is ;  yet  if  He  were  a  person,  or  moral,  or  conscious, 
we  could  conceive  Him.     It  is  strange  the  reluctance  there  is  to  admit 
this  :  we  seem  to  feel  that  by  giving  up  as  true  in  respect  to  God  that 
which  arises  from  limitation  or  negation,  we  are  giving  up  His  Being. 
Paul's  expression  goes  to  the  root  here,  '  not  that  I  would  be  unclothed,' 
&c.;  but  did  he  wish  any  the  less  to  be  freed  from  this   mortality  be- 
cause he  knew  that  it  was  adding  Being,  not  taking  it  away.     Just  so  of 
God :  He  is  none  the  less  not  these  things  that  we  are  because  He  is 
not  so  by  being  more  instead  of  less.     It  is  as  of  darkness — to  a  man 
to  whom  shadow  is  reality  to  say,  '  there  is  no  darkness,'  is  to  deny. 
Thus  is  it  with  us:  when  the  darkness,  the  'self '-ness,  is  denied  of 
God,  we  tremble,  as  if  our  God  were  being  taken  from  us.     But  in 
truth,  He  cannot  be  God  that  can  be  denied  ;   God  must  be  such,  the 
denial  of  whom  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  :  if  we  could  rightly  see  the 
case,  we  should  see  it  so. 

Think,  in  connection  with  this,  of  what  is  shown   by  History ;  that 
the  first  denial  of  idolatry  or  of  bodiliness  in  God  has  ever  been  felt  as 
a  denial,  and  not  as  an  affirmation  wh  it  truly  is  [i.  e.  a  denial  of  Being 
instead  of  an  assertion  of  truer,  fuller  Being].     This  shows  us  what 
takes  place  in  ourselves ;  explains  our  feeling  of  losing  God  altogether 
when  consciousness,  personality,  moral  Being  are  denied  of  Him  :  we 
cannot  feel  that  this  is  in  truth  only  the  affirmation  of  a  truer,  fuller 
Being,  the  denial  of  a  darkness  or  limitation  we  are  not  familiar  with. 
It  is  partly  this,  and  partly  because  our  conceptions  have  been  degraded 
altogether :  for  think,  does  it  not  seem  absurd  to  us,  that  when  Paul 
said  we  ought  not  to  think  that  God  can  be  bodily,  the  proper  inference 
is  that  therefore  He  is  an  abstraction  merely — an  idea  ?     "VVe  feel  how 
entirely  it  is  the  other  way ;  that  what  is  asserted  is  that  God's  Being 
is  too  intense  and  perfect  to  be  material,  not  less ;  as  an  abstraction  is 
less  Being  than  a  stone.     Just  so  when  we  say  we  ought  not  to  think 
that  God  is  personal  and  conscious  ;  it  is  not  less  absurd  to  infer  that 
therefore  we  make  Him  a  mere  unconscious  '  thing.'    It  is  clear  what  is 
affirmed  is  an  intenser,  more  perfect  Being  than  can  be  consciousness  or 
person.     It  is  true  we  cannot  conceive  of  it ;  we  mean  the  inconceivable 
and  infinite  :   and  let  us  remark  too  that  we  cannot  '  conceive  '  an  infi- 
nite mind,  nor  a  mind  at  all  without  a  body,  in  any  legitimate  sense  of 
the  word.     But  in  this  comparison  this  is  to  be  noticed  :  that  denying 
the  consciousness  of  God  does  truly  involve  more  Being  instead  of  less, 
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appears  from  this — that  the  objection  then  is,    '  Do  you  make  Him  a 
thing  ?'  whereas,  when  materiality  is  denied  of  Him,  it  is,    '  Do  you 
make  Him  an  abstraction  ?     By  so  much  as  there  is  more  Being  in  a 
thing,  i.  e.  a  percept,  a  material  thing,  than  in  an  abstraction,  so  much 
more  is  Being  asserted  by  denial  of  [self]  consciousness. 

Idolaters,  at  first,  when  materiality  is  denied  of   God,  are  not  able  to 
think  of  any  other  mode  of  Being  than  that  of  mere  abstractions  which 
are  not  material :  and  the  intensity  of  this  feeling  is  proved  by  history 
— persecution  proves  it.     Just  so  we,  when  personality  and  conscious- 
ness are  denied  of  G-od,  are  at  first  not  able  to  think  of  any  other  mode 
of  Being  than  that  of  mere  inert  passive  '  things,'  wh  are  not  personal 
or  conscious.     But  this  is  a  mere  accident  of  our  condition.     We  say 
indeed,  we  know  of  no  Being  above  the  inert  matter  but  that  which  is 
personal,  and  this  is  true  ;  but  then  also  we  know  in  that  sense  no 
'  Being  '  above  abstractions  but  that  wh  is  material  (ourselves,  e.  g.)  : 
we  have  no  '  experience  '  of  consciousness  and  personality  apart  from 
matter.    A  little  calm  patient  consideration  will  serve  us  in  much  better 
stead  than  a  hasty  jumping  to  the  conclusions  we  are  most  prone  to,  or 
a  blind  adherence  to  what  we  have  been  used  to  think,  excusing  itself 
under  a  cloak  of  devout  feeling — that  fertile  source  of  evil.     If  we  will 
calmly  look  this  in  the  face  we  shall  see  how  great  an  addition  it  is  to 
our  knowledge  of  God,  and  not  a  loss.     All  the  personality,  all  that  is 
dear  to  us,  remains ;  and  infinity  is  added.     God  is  still  equally  a  per- 
son to  the  conception,  there  is  still  in  Him  all  that  is  in  personality : 
surely  nothing  can  be  lost  because  more  is  added,  no  less  light  because 
darkness  is  denied.     And  Christ  remains  not  less  a  person ;  and  the 
Trinity. 

Think  here  incidentally,  how  abstractions  are  only  to  us,  and  through 
our  intellect.     This  surely  may  help  us  to  see  partly  how  '  things  '  are 
by  us  too ;  for  these  abstractions  were  by  the  ancients  believed  to  have 
a  real  existence,  even  as  we  have  held  things  (percepts)  to  be  actual  or 
truly  existing  independently  of  us.  Observe  too  how  these  'abstractions' 
are  perceived  necessarily  and  involuntarily,  just  as  the  real  is.       Cer- 
tain mental  conditions,  i.  e.  conditions  of  sensation  and  inference,  ne- 
cessitate our  '  perceiving '  the  real.     "We  perceive  the  real  as  we  do  the 
abstract — not  because  it  is,  but  because  of  some  process  and  some  rela- 
tion of  our  own  to  that  wh  truly  exists.     The  real  is  to  the  actual  as 
the  '  abstract '  to  the  real.    And  see  the  relations,  connections,  and  mu- 
tual dependence  (in  reason  or  logic)  of  the  abstract  together ;  how  it 
forms  a  cdnnected  whole,  with  laws  quite  independent  of  any  will  of 
ours,  and  yet  we  see  it  exists  wholly  thro'  us  and  our  mental  processes : 
but  then  it  exists  only  because  the  real  exists  and  affects  us  [speaking 
now  physically].     Surely  thus  too  is  the  real ;  with  its  laws,  objective 
and  not  subjective,  and  needing  to  be  learnt  by  examination,  not  a  priori : 
yet  not  the  less  existing  only  thro'  us,  but  by  the  existence  and  relation  to 
us  of  the  actual.     Now  surely  as  the  first  tendency  of  philosophy  waa 
to  ignore  the  real  for  the  abstract,  and  to  attempt  to  grasp  the  real  by 
the  laws  observed  in  the  abstract,  putting  the  abstract  first ;  so  do  not 
we  do  by  the  real  and  the  actual:  study  the  real,  the  image  or  secondary 
result  thro'  us,  to  know  the  actual,  and  attempt  to  grasp  the  actual  by 
the  study  of  the  real  ? — an  error  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancients,  who 
attempted  to  explain  the  real  by  observation  of  the  abstract. 
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This  a  priori  work  is  induction  or  observation  of  the  abstract ;  and  aa 
it  necessarily  failed  as  to  the  real,  so  does  our  observation  and  induction 
of  the  real  fail  as  to  the  actual ;  it  has  the  same  fault  of  subjectiveness. 
This  real  is  thro'  us  only;  it  is  not  that  which  truly  exists,  even  as  was 
the  case  with  the  abstract.     We  do  not  think  so,  but  this  is  just  our 
error;  the  ancients  did  not  think  the  abstract  was  subjective  or  only 
thro'  them :  they  thought  the  abstract  was  that  wh  most  truly  existed, 
and  most  independently,  and  despised  the  real.     Just  as  we  think  the 
real  is  that  which  truly  and  independently  exists,  and  despise  the  actual 
from  wh  it  is.     See  how  it  works :  Bacon  called  men  from  the  abstract 
by  showing  it  to  be  merely  subjective — there  is  no  true  Being  there.  Now 
men  shd  be  called  from  the  real  by  showing  the  same  thing  :  that  is  sub- 
jective, there  is  no  true  Being  there  ;  there  we  see  only  ourselves.     We 
obtain  certain  results,  it  is  true,  just  as  the  old  philosophy  did  ;  but  not 
those  true  satisfactory  results  wh  we  most  want.     The  abstract  philo- 
sophy had  certain  results  which  pleased  the  men  who  cultivated  it  and 
satisfied  them ;  so  has  our  Science,  yet  see  how  barren  after  all :  this 
heaping  up  of  material  advantages  is  no  more  the  true  work,  the  true 
happiness  of  man,  than  polishing  up  their  arguments  and  being  '  able 
to  contend '  was. 

See  too  the  process  :  the  induction  of  the  abstract  first  prepared  for 
that  of  the  real ;  as  nutrition  surely,  and  by  failing.     The  induction  of 
the  real  also  prepares  as  nutrition,  and  by  failing,  for  the  study  of  the 
actual.     This  must  have  been  the  order :  the  real  could  not  have  been 
studied  before  the  abstract  even  as  the  actual  could  not  before  the  real. 
And  observe :  that  wh  is  farthest  from  the  true  Being,  viz.  the  abstract, 
comes  first ;  it  seemed  primarily  most  truly  Being,  and  so  it  must  ever 
be :  it  shows  the  law  of  effect  perceived  as  first.     By  studying  the  ab- 
stract the  Greeks  came  to  know  the  relations  of  the  abstract,  and  to 
derive  all  such  advantage  as  it  was  capable  of  giving,  wh  was  especially 
great  in  this,  that  it  furnished  the  means  and  conditions,  fitted  us  for 
the  study  and  knowledge  of  the  real     In  the  same  way  we,  by  studying 
the  real  [also  inductively,  by  observation,  experiment,  &c.]  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  relations  of  the  real,  there  being  nothing  but  relations ;  no 
true  'Being'  even  as  in  the  'abstract.'  Our  error  has  been  like  the  Greeks; 
fancying  that  in  what  we  were  studying  there  was  true  Being. 

Bacon  showed  of  abstractions  what  Comte  does  of  the  real,  but  Bacon 
called  men  to  advance  beyond  that  in  wh  men  had  no  concern  but  with 
relations ;  and  this  is  what  Comte  means.     He  is  like  Bacon  here,  in 
part :  surely  it  is  this,  dimly  felt,  that  draws  men  after  him — that  the 
real  is  not  the  actual  and  does  present  only  relations.     This  is  deeply 
felt :  not  that  men  are  truly  willing  to  attend  to  nothing  but  relations  ; 
they  do  not  test  themselves  here,  they  feel  themselves  to  have  relation 
to  something  more,  so  they  do  not  take  heed  to  what  is  said. 

By  our  study  of  the  thingal  we  have  come  to  know  its  relations,  and 
have  gained  such  advantages  as  it  can  give.     And  observe,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  abstract  among  the  Greeks,   the  chief  advantage  of  this 
knowledge  is  that  it  puts  us  in  a  condition  to  study  the  actual  much 
more  directly  even  than  in  the  case  of  the  abstract  to  the  thingal.     By 
Btudying  that  wh  is  more  subjective  we  become  able  to  study  that  wh 
is  less  so.     This  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  thingal,  and  the  ad- 
rantages  so  derivable,  will  no  more  do  for  us,  are  no  more  satisfying  or 
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so  insufficient :   it  gives  the  appearance  of  good  but  not  the  fact ;   it 
makes  men  able  to  enjoy,  but  does  them  no  true  good.     All  that  Bacon 
said  of  the  ancient  abstract  philosophy  applies  with  a  little  verbal  al- 
teration to  the  thingal.     The  abstract  philosophy  made  the  intellectual 
life  pleasant,  ours  makes  the  bodily  life  so  ;  yea  adds  to  it,  for  the  mind 
was  in  glorious  order  often  among  those  old  Greeks,  even  as  we  may 
boast  of  having  lengthened  the  life  of  the  body,  &c. 

But  in  both  of  these  equally  there  is  no  end.     It  is  no  more  to  the 
point  now  to  indicate  material  advantages  than  it  wd  have  been  in   Ba- 
con s  day  to  point  to  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  and  say,  'but  see  how 
I  can  persuade  men  ;  who  can  use  words  better,  or  get  the  better  of  me 
in  an  argument  ?'     We  do  not  deny  these  things,  but  we  want  more  ; 
this  attention  to  the  material  is  perverting  our  minds  from  that  wh  is 
truly  worthy  of  our  efforts  to  that  wh  is  not.     The  argument  applies 
perfectly,  as  much  to  our  philosophy  as  to  the  ancient,  and  the  heart 
and  instincts  of  men  will  respond  to   it   again.     But   it  is   not   to   be 
abused :  no  reasonable  man  says  there  was  no  good  in  the  old  philoso- 
phy, or  that  those  advantages  of  cultivating  and  developing  the  mind 
wh  it  afforded  ought  to  be  neglected.     Bacon  went  into  an  extreme  on 
this  point,  but  even  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  that.  Think  too  how  Comte, 
and  those  who  say  knowledge  of  relations  only  is  possible,  are  pointing 
out  the  failure  and  insufficiency  of  the  thingal  philosophy,  preparing 
the  way.     "What  does  it  mean  ?  is  it  not  like  Solomon  affirming  there 
was  no  satisfaction  in  earthly  pleasure  ?  are  they  not  proving  it  to  be 
merely  subjective :  was  there  anything  like  it  before  the  fall  of  the  an- 
cient philosophy  ? 

Now  trace  the  parallel  of  Adam  to  the  abstract ;  the  fallen  state  to 
the  thingal,  and  the  redeemed  to  the  actual  ?  Why  is  this  thingal  the 
lowest,  the  fallen  ?  do  we  not  see  it  is  the  dead ;  the  coercion,  the  vo- 
luntary inertness  of  the  faculties  ?  Think  too  how  it  is  the  sinful  state, 
the  state^of  selfishness  in  lowest  form.  Why  is  Adam  that  wh  is  (to  us) 
the  most  subjective  ?  We  can  see  how  the  actual,  the  only  true  ob- 
jective, is  God  giving  Himself  to  us ;  not  from  us  at  all.  This  is  re- 
demption :  '  Being '  imparted  to  us  from  the  Infinite.  Can  one  see  how 
Adam  was  merely  subjective  ;  an  '  idea  ' — the  fallen  state  truly  related 
to  the  external,  but  under  illusion ;  form,  which  is  from  us,  and  not  the 
fact :  the  redeemed  state  the  attaining  the  fact  itself — the  Divine  ? 

We  have  erred  respecting  the  actual,  treating  it  virtually  a  priori ; 
applying  to  it  our  thingal  ideas,  or  conceptions  derived  from  and  based 
upon  the  thingal  or  real,  i,  e.  subjective  ;  or  the  result  of  the  actual 
through  us.     For  observe,  the  abstract  is  not  purely  and  primarily  sub- 
jective ;  it  is  from  the  real,  only  thro'  us ;  just  as  the  real  is  from  the 
actual  thro'  us.     So  the  one  error  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  real,  and  of 
us  as  to  the  actual,  is  that  of  putting  form  for  fact ;  applying  concep- 
tions gathered  from  the  abstract  to  the  real,  or  from  the  real  to  the 
actual.     In  our  ideas  of  the  spiritual  are  plainly  the  conceptions  which 
belong  to  the  real ;  we  have  treated  it  a  priori.     All  those  misconcep- 
tions about  God  and  heaven,  religion,  life  and  death,  respecting  the 
actual  altogether,  are  simply  the  application  to  it  of  ideas  a  piiori, 
based  wholly  upon  that  subjective  real,  and  wh  have  our  '  not'  or  inertia 
in  them.     Just  as  the  conceptions  based  upon  the  abstract  applied  to 
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the  real  by  the  Greeks  had  their  '  not '  in  them  ;  they  were  deficient  in 
reality  :  so  our  thingal  conceptions  wh  we  apply  to  the  actual  are  deficient 
in  actuality,  and  necessarily  fail.     We  are  to  the  actual  as  the  Greeks 
and  schoolmen  were  to  the  real ;  applying  to  it  wholly  wrong  conceptions, 
not  attending  too  the  right  things. 

Think  too  how  it  was  necessary  for  the  attention  to  the  abstract  to 
have  preceded  that  to  the  real,  as  to  the  real  that  to  the  actual.  The 
same  necessity  surely  ;  respectively  each  appears  emphatically  the  fact : 
the  most  subjective  appears  most  existing,  most  important  to  us  at  first. 
As  the  ancients  attended  to  the  abstract  rather  than  than  the  real  because 
it  alone  seemed  to  them  truly  to  be  or  to  be  worth  attending  to,  and  they 
regarded  attention  to  the  real  as  a  mean  dissipation  of  the  thoughts  from 
that  wh  truly  was :  just  so  is  it  with  us  with  respect  to  the  real  and  the 
actual :  the  real  as  most  subjective  seems  most  truly  Being,  most  import- 
ant to  us.  We  are  apt  to  regard  attention  to  the  actual  or  spiritual  as  a 
Greek  regarded  attention  to  the  real,  as  a  weak  and  foolish  trifling  with 
that  wh  has  no  true  or  worthy  existence.  Cannot  we  learn  by  experi- 
ence I  can  we  say  that  men  do  not  regard  as  fancy  that  wh  is  most  truly 
existing,  and  take  for  true  Being  their  own  fancies  ?  The  life  of  this, 
its  significance,  has  never  been  seen  yet. 

So  too  we  shall  come  to  think  of  the  real  and  actual  as  we  have  come 
to  see  the  abstract  and  the  real :  that  it  is  the  former,  wh  we  have  thought 
so  much  the  most  of,  is  the  mere  fancy  dependent  on  ourselves  ;  and  the 
actual  is  the  truly  existing  and  worthy  of  regard.     For  see  how  the  dis- 
regarded actual  does  affect  us  and  determine  us  wholly,  even  as  the  dis- 
regarded real  did  those  philosophers  who  disdained  to  think  of  it.     We 
turn  aside  from  that  wh  is  yet  the  entire  fact  we  are  related  to   and  af- 
fected by,  that  from  wh  this  real  wholly  results  and  upon  wh  it  depends. 
So  while  men  were  affected  only  by  the  real  (as  we  regard  the  matter 
now),  and  the  abstract  was  only  the  effect  produced  on  them  by  that, 
they  regarded  these  effects  alone  and  ignored  the  facts  wh  caused  them. 
Thus  while  we  are  affected  truly  only  by  the  actual,  and  the  real  is  only 
the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  actual,  we  regard  these  effects  alone  and 
seek  to  ignore  the  fact  wh  causes  them.        As   in  astronomy :  men  re- 
garded the  effects  on  them  of  the  fact  as  the  fact,  i.  e.  the  motions  they 
saw ;  not  knowing  the  fact  wh  alone  truly  existed  and  was  the  cause  of 
them.     Now,  by  studying  these  subjective  effects,  we  have  learnt  the 
fact,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  'seen'  effects  but  as  signs  and  indications 
of  the  fact.     Just  so  it  will  be  of  the  real  and  actual ;  when,  by  this 
perceived  or  real  we  have  learnt  the  actual,  we  shall  regard  it  alone,  and 
not  the  real,  save  as  signs  and  revelations  of  that. 

Again ;  surely  as  the  '  real '  is  perceived,  so  also  is  the  abstract.      Do 
we  not  perceive  the  abstract  by  our  mental  sensations  even  as  the  real  by 
our  bodily  ?  now  we  see  the  real  is  the  cause  of  our  perception  of  the 
abstractions,  so  the  actual  is  the  cause  of  our  perception  of  the  real.  The 
question  then,  '  why  do  we  perceive  V  leads  from  the  study  of  the  ab- 
stract to  that  of  the  real.     So  again,  '  why  do  we  perceive  ?'  turns  us 
from  the  study  of  the  real  to  that  of  the  actual.     This  must  ever  be  the 
case  with  all  that  is  '  perceived.'     Percepts,   whether  abstractions   or 
things,  cannot  be  the  final  objects  of  study  ;  i.  e.  nothing  that  the  intellect 
has  to  do  with.    This  is  the  same  again  as  that  intellect  does  not  know  : 
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we  must  rise  at  last  to  that  wh  is  not  '  perceived »  but  known.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  think  that  the  actual  shall  be  to  us  that  true,  all-important 
fact  and  existence  that  the  real  has  been ;  that  we  shall  know  it,  give  it 
our  thoughts  and  study.  The  real  being  exhausted,  even  as  the  abstract 
has  been,  the  relations  pursued  out  become  tedious,  and  the  mind  turns  to 
the  truer  Being — to  that  wh  is  the  cause. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shd  be  able  yet  to  trace  the 
relation  of  the  real  to  the  actual :  because  we  have  not  yet  studied  the 
actual  we  do  not  know  it ;  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  even  as  the  ancients 
were  of  the  real;  having  as  yet  only  theorized  a  priori  about  it  by  con- 
ceptions drawn  from  the  real.     But  meantime  is  there  not  here  an  object 
of  study  full  of  instruction :  viz.  to  see  the  relation  of  the  abstract  to 
real ;  how  from  the  real,  such  as  we  know  it  to  be,  there  came  to  be  and 
necessarily  must  have  been  such  '  perception '  of  the  abstract  in  those 
ancients  :  surely  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  this  now.     Why  had  the 
Greeks,  &c.,  necessarily  such  abstract  perceptions  or  ideas  ;  and  why  ne- 
cessarily so  busied  about  them,  the  real  being  such  as  it  is,  from  which 
they  were  wholly  derived  and  re-presented  ?     Think  also  how  infinitely 
greater  the  real  has  proved  to  be  than  the  abstract  or  ideal ;   and  how 
little  it  was   or  could  be  adequately  known  save  by  direct  study  of  it- 
self, abandoning  that  of  the  abstract.  So  of  the  actual :  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  it  nor  can  have,  attending  as  we  do  the  real  and   treating  the 
actual  a  priori  only;  measuring  it  by  our  own  conceptions  drawn  from 
what  we  '  perceive.' 

This  is  a  help  to  our  difficulties  about  personality,  consciousness,  &c. : 
we  apply  thingal  subjective  conceptions.     Our  perceptions  have  a  neg- 
ation in  them,  they  have  not  Being  enough  ;  to  know  the  fact  we  must 
study  by  appropriate  means,  we  mnst  lay  aside  all  these  thingal  idols  of 
the  mind ;  and  coming  with  the  spirit  of  a  child,  feeling  that  we  do  not 
and  cannot  know  save  as  by  experience  of  the  fact  itself  it  is  shown  us, 
we  must  love,  be  actual,  and  so  shall  we  know  that  knowing  is  being  : 
we  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  us  free.     But  let  us 
remember  this  is  not  knowledge  of  the  head  but  of  the  heart ;  this  is  the 
infinite  joy  and  delight  of  it.     To  4  know  the  truth '  is  to  Zore,  and  this 
is  to  be  free  indeed.  No  more  bondage,  because  no  more  bondage  to  pas- 
sion— see  how  this  is  the  great  idea  of  the  Bible. 

Think  again :  the  advantage  apparently  derived  from  the  abstract  phi- 
losophy was,  that  it  made  men  'able  to  contend';  but  this  of  course  was 
not  the  true  end  or  advantage  from  it ;  that  was,  that  it  prepared  the 
way  for  and  enabled  men  to  enter  successfully  upon  the  study  of  the 
real.     So  the  true  advantage  and  end  of  the  study  of  the  real  is  not  the 
physical  advantages,  but  that  it  prepares  men  and  enables  them  success- 
fully to  know  the  actual.     And  see  how  far  the  benefits  of  the  thingal 
philosophy  surpass  those  of  the  abstract ;  how  different  and  more  true, 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree :  so  do  the  benefits  of  the  actual  philosophy 
infinitely  surpass,  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  those  of  the  thingal ;  so 
eclipsing  them  that  one  shall  with  difficulty  see  that  there  was  any  use  or 
good  in  it  at  all.     As   we   now   subordinate   the  abstract  to  the  real, 
so  shall  we  hereafter  the    real   to   the   actual.     And  see   again,  this 
relation  of  the  actual,  as  development ;  as  including  all,  not  excluding ; 
there  is  loss  in  the  thingal,  equal  to  or  even  greater  than  the  gain,  but 
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the  actual  is  all  gain  and  no  loss,  it  is  the  excluding  only  of  the  '  not.' 
The  abstract  and  the  real  are  arbitrary  action,  necessary  passion ;  but 
the  actual  is  the  necessary  action.     This  relation  of  the  actual  to  the 
abstract  is  its  re-assertion  in  higher  form. 

The  actual  philosophy  is  truly  founded  on  the  deepest  instincts  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  it  is  what  men  do  actually  regard  and  ever  must  and  will. 
Only  because  the  actual  so  affects    them  do  they  perceive  the   real 
at  all,  just  as  only  because  the  real  so  affected  them  did  they  perceive 
the  abstract.     The  pre-eminent  power  of  the  spiritual,  unknown  as  it  is, 
over  men,  is  proved  by  all  history,  by  all  consciousness  and  experience ; 
and  their  subordinating  it  to  the  real  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  any 
more  than  the  old  subordinating  the  real  to  the  abstract  is  a  proof  that 
the  abstract  has  more  power  over  men  than  the  real ;  which  is  the  very 
thing  that  is  denied.     It  is  an  artificial,  unnatural  state,  this  greater 
regard  to  the  real  than  to  the  actual ;  just  as  that  was,  and  even  more 
profoundly  so.     And  indeed  it  is  a  wonder  how  men  can  attend  now  to 
the  real  rather  than  to  the  actual  as  they  do ;  but,  as  we  see  in  Bacon, 
the  time  must  come  :  first  must  be  the  wrong  and  strange  before  the 
right  and  natural.     By  that  very  proof  we  may  know  it,  and  it  could 
not  come  before.     Man  is  so  wrong  that  it  needs  all  this  evil  to  turn 
him  right:  the  deepness  of  his  perversion  is  what  all  this  proves. 

And  even  those  who  regard  the  spiritual  as  the  only  true,  and  reject 
the  pursuit  of  the  thingal,  even  they  partake  of  the  prevailing  error, 
and  judge  of  the  spiritual  by  these  thingal  conceptions,  and  think  no- 
thing more  can  be  known  about  it.     They  answer  to  those  among  the 
ancients  who  tho'  regarding  the  real  as  the  chief  [Epicurus,  e.'g.]  still 
held  the  common  a  priori  views  respecting  it,  and  that  nothing  more 
wd  be  done  in  respect  to  knowing  about  it.  This  is  like  our  sensational 
religion.     Yet  still  in  every  age  were  men  who  were  true  inductive  phi- 
losophers, studying  the  '  real '  aright ;  so  ever  some  who  have  regarded 
the  actual  aright,  who  have  known  it,  who  have  studied  it  experiment- 
ally, i.  e.  who  have  loved.      These  represent  those  distinguished  men 
who  studied  Nature  in  the  true  child-like  spirit  in  that  a-priori  age. 

It  is  not  natural  to  man  to  be  material  in  his  regards  :  men  are  taught 
it,  but  the  very  fact  of  the  ancient  philosophy  disproves  its  being  the 
instinctive  and  primary  tendency  ;  the  tendency  of  the  first  philosophy 
was  to  reject  it.  It  seems  to  be  in  fact  even  now  an  unnatural  artifi- 
cial thing  ;  witness  the  constant  tendency  to  fly  off  into  speculation.  It 
is  a  strife  with  nature  to  make  man  thingal  or  material  in  his  thoughts 
and  regards.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  coercion,  a  nutrition ;  it  comes  be- 
tween two  functionals,  as  every  nutrition  does.  It  is  the  '  wrong,'  the 
divergent,  for  sake  of  function.  This  is  the  key  to  it :  here  are  the 
three  in  the  intellectual  life  :  abstract,  real,  actual.  The  abstract 
the  first  force-producing,  from  wh  the  real  or  force-absorbing,  i.  e.  the 
coerced  or  nutrition  for  the  actual,  or  function — the  function  of 
*  man.' 

As  in  all  ages  there  were  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  a  priori  science,  so  have  there  not  ever  been  men  dissatisfied 
with  the  material  fruits,  and  especially  now  is  not  such  discontent  more 
than  ever  manifested.  Bacon's  work  was  not  to  introduce  a  new  method 
(induction)  but  to  alter  the  object :  so  apparently  altering  the  method 
but  not  truly.  The  ancient  method  was  inductive  equally,  but  it  was 
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induction  of  ideas  or  abstractions,  therefore  a  priori  to  the  real.  Bacon's 
is  an  induction  of  the  real,  but  therefore  a  priori  of  the  actual.     The 
same  method  is  a  priori  or  inductive  according  to  the  subject  to  wh  we 
have  regard;  in  truth,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  arriving  at  knowledge 
but  by  induction,  and  our  mode  of  proceeding  is  sure  to  be  inductive  or 
observational  in  relation  to  that  wh  we  make  the  primary  object  of  our 
study.     So  we,  regarding  the  real,  see  the  ancient  method  to  have  been 
a  priori  and  necessarily  unsuccessful,  but,  regarding  the  actual,  we  shd 
see  this  Baconian  to  be  a  priori  and  therefore  unsuccessful.       See  the 
oneness  wh  this  shows :  this  is  merely  the  fact  that  every  nutrition  and 
function  are  either  according  to  the  relation  in  wh   we  regard  it.     Each 
nutrition  is  a  function  of  that  wh  preceded,  each  function  a  new  nutri- 
tion;  and  this  going  on  of  ours,  feeling  that  the  a  priori  way  will  not 
do,  is  merely  getting  the  successive  functions :  for  does  not  the  a  priori 
make  a  nutrition(by  force  from  the  former  one)?  and  this  put  right  is  in- 
duction of  it,  with  a  priori  or  nutrition  of  that  wh  succeeds.     So  now, 
Bacon  interpreted ;  claimed  function  or  induction  for  the  real :    I   claim 
function  or  induction  for  the  actual.     I  say,  give  up  this  a  priori  way 
of  treating  the  actual,  and  treat  it  inductively  ;  it  cannot  be  known  so; 
let  us  treat  it  experimentally.     To  see  how  this  attends  a  change  of 
the  point  of  view  is  very  interesting:  men  looking  at  the  abstract  were 
content  to  treat  the  '  real '  a  priori ;  they  were  not  considering  that. 
So  now,  men  looking  at  the  '  real '  are  content  to  treat  the  actual 
a  priori;  but  when  the  nutrition  is  complete,  we  alter  our  point  of  view; 
we  regard  the  real,  then  the  actual,  and  claim  for  them  to  be  treated 
inductively  ;  and  the  former,  that  wh  has  produced  the  nutrition,  falls 
into  its  right  place.     It  is  the  'permitted'  action  wh  produces  the  nutri- 
tion, the  permitted  again  wh  produces  the  function.  These  are  the  three: 
the  abstract  induction  is  as  the  chemical  action  ;  the  real,  the  nutrition ; 
actual,  the  function. 

So  do  we  not  see  how  it  is  what  the  men  regard,  that  determines 
what  form  they  give  to  science  ?      Thus  Bacon  made  science  inductive 
in  respect  to  the  thingal,  because  he  regarded  the  thingal.  Now,  Plato, 
e.  g.,  must  have  made  science  inductive  in  respect  to  the  abstract,  be- 
cause   he    regarded    the    abstract.       Now,     should    not    we    seek 
to  make  science  inductive  or  experimental  as  regards  the  actual,  because 
regarding  the  actual  ?     Not  herein  differing  from  the  ancients  :  the  re- 
gard of  the  actual  and  of  the  abstract  is  the  same  indeed,  only  before 
and  after  the  organization  from  the  nutrition  by  regard  to  the  real. 

It  is  interesting  how  men  do  truly  perceive  abstractions,  by  virtue  of 
the  real  affecting  them ;  yet  while  they  know  it  is  the  real  affects  them, 
they  turn  to  the  abstractions  as  the  important  things.      What  is  this 
perceiving  abstractions  ?     They   are  generalizations :  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  &c.;  the  many  making  us  perceive  the  one.     Now,  with  re- 
ference to  the  actual,  it  seems  the  one  making  us  perceive  the  many. 
Think  too  how  all  men  know  that  it  is  some  other  existence  affects  us 
— all  men  (except  the  few   who  have  persuaded  themselves  out  of  it, 
like  those  who  persuaded  themselves  out  of  believing  in  the  real :  the 
disbelief  of  the  spiritual  answers  to  the  disbelief  of  the  material) — all 
feel  and  know  that  the  spiritual  is,  as  they  knew  the  real  was  ;  nay, 
they  are  led  and  controlled  by  it,  even  as  in  the  most  abstract  days 
men  were  by  the  real ;  and  yet  they  fancy  it  is  the  real  they  must  have 
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regard  to.     Even  now  the  spiritual  is  the  strongest,  as  in  the  most 
speculative  days  the  real  was  stronger  than  the  abstract ;  men  volun- 
tarily attend  to  the  subjective,  yet  the  external  rules:  as  the  real  to 
the  abstract  so  is  the  spiritual  to  the  real.  We  cannot  say  the  real  was 
neglected  by  men,  though  it  was  not  voluntarily  studied  ;  so  the  actual 
is  not,  it  has  all  its  power,   though  it  is  not  voluntarily  studied.     And 
as,  in  respect  to  the  abstract,  men  were  truly  influenced  by  the  actual, 
even  when  they  thought  they  regarded  the  abstract  only ;  so  now  they 
are  often  influenced  by  the  actual  when  they  think  they  regard  only 
the  real.     We  know  how   much  more  '  things '  are  to   us  than  mere 
matter  and  force,  as  science  considers  them  ;  it  is  the  actual  wh  de- 
termines us  in  spite  of  ourselves,  just  as  the  real  does   in  spite  of  ab- 
stractions.    Indeed  all  our  passions  are  truly  moved  by  the  actual  and 
not  by  the  real. 

It  is   to  that  men's  attention  wants  directing  ;  not  to  anything  new, 
but  to  that  wh  they  do  truly  regard  now,  and  for  the  sake  of  wh  they 
for  the  most  part,  regard  the  real.     They  need  to  be  shown  how  they 
have  erred  ;  that  they  cannot  so   attain   their  own  ends ;  for  men  as 
truly  wanted  and  sought  material  good  when  they  were  given  up  to  ab- 
stract speculation  as  ever ;  so  now   men   as  truly  want  the  actual,  tho' 
they  are  given  up  to  the  real ;  they  are  so  by  a  delusion  and  under  a 
mistake,  it  is  not  their  true  design.    They  seek  and  want  happiness,  but 
in  things  it  is  not  to  be  got ;  just  as  men  wanted  control  of  nature,  but 
sought  it  in  attention  to  words  and  ideas,  in  wh  it  was  not  to  be  obtained. 
As  Bacon,  so  now  one  might  say,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  change  your  object, 
only  to  open  your  eyes  and  see  that  you  are  not  going  a  course  wh  you 
can  possibly  attain  it :  you  are  attending  to  subjective  illusions  and 
let  all   the  fact  escape  you ;  all  these  thingal  advantages  are  empty, 
they  make  you  powerful  in  relation  to  the  physical  or  subjective  ;  the 
fact  escapes  you,  you  can  know  nothing  of  it   so,  and  so  can  have  no 
power  in  respect  to  it. — It  is  love  man  wants,  the  actual  joy,  he  thinks 
he  can  get  it  this  way,  and  so  he  passes  by  the  very  fact  of  it  as  folly 
and  enthusiasm,  just  as  the  men  of  old  passed  by  that  wh  we  see  to  be 
the  only  real,  as  mere  phna  and  seeming.  So  he  gets  '  able  to  contend,' 
has  command  of  physical  resources,   but  no  '  fact '  worth  contending 
for. 

See  too  how  words  come  to  accord  with  thoughts  :  of  old,  this  'ideal' 
was  held  to  be  the  true,  just  as  we  hold  the  real  to  be  ;  now  it  is  called 
'abstract,'  conveying  contempt  as  it  were  in  the  term.  So  the  word 
'  thingal '  perhaps  may  come  to  be  used  for  the  real,  as  we  use  the  word 
abstract,  to  denote  that  that  cannot  be  the  proper  object  of  philosophy. 
Now  there  is  a  wider  and  most  interesting  bearing  here  ;  viz. ,  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  existence  of  the  thingal.  Observe:  the  old  thought  of 
'  ideas  '  as  being  the  primary  fundamental  existences,  and  the  real  as 
being  another  kind  of  existence,  involved  this,  of  there  truly  being  more 
than  one  kind  of  existence.  One  sees  the  objection  to  this  at  once ;  but 
in  our  idea  of  the  real  and  spiritual  the  very  same  thing  lies,  it  in- 
volves more  than  one  '  kind  '  of  existence.  We  see  now  how  the  ab- 
stract does  not  exist  at  all,  but  is  to  us  from  our  relation  to  the  real, 
through  a  mental  process  on  our  part.  Now  by  parity  of  reasoning  we 
have  to  see  how  the  thingal  does  not  exist  at  all,  but  as  being  to  us  from 
our  relation  to  the  actual,  through  some  '  process  '  on  our  part.  It  is 
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curious:  the  ancients  should  almost  have  admitted  three  kinds  of  exist- 
ence— ideas,  material  things,  and  spiritual;  but  this  last  was  probably 
included  under  the  first.     Now  we  have  got  rid  altogether  of  the  ex- 
istence of  ideas  and  do  not  feel  ourselves  to  have  lost,  but  every  way  to 
have  gained,  the  real  is  so  much  the  more  to  us,  and  the  actual  also; 
and  we  have  another  sort  of  conception,  or  at  least  a  belief,  of  the 
ideal,  wh  we  have  gained  from  the  real.     So  when  we  get  rid  of  the  real 
as  truly  being,  it  will  not  be   a  loss  but  every  way  a  gain  ;  the  Being 
that  we  recognize  will  be  more  to  us,  not  less.     The  existence  we  fancy 
hides  from  us  the  true  existence,  and  by  no  means  supplies  the  want. 
This  is  '  getting  rich  in  a  dream '  indeed.     Is  it  not  better  for  a  man, 
who  has  large  possessions  if  he  will  only  use  them,  to  be  disabused  of 
imagining  ones  wh  prevent  his  using  them  ?     It  is  so  we  are  in  respect 
to  the  real.     This  delusion  of  ours  as  to  the  true  existence  of  things, 
bodily  percepts,  prevents  our  using  that  wh  does  truly  exist ;  just  as 
the  ancient  delusion  respecting  the  true  existence  of  mental  percepts,  or 
ideas,  did  in  respect  to  the  real.     Existence  is  one  only :  it  is  '  actual,' 
of  course  ;  and  all  other  that  seems  to  us  existence,  all  we  perceive, 
whether  <  things  '  or  ideas,  are  from  it  by  some  subjective  relation  ;  wh 
is  a  negation,  or  removal  of  some  elements. 

The  abstract  and  thingal  are  both  from  the  actual  by  a  'not,'  yet 
they  are  first  to  us  :  as  ever,  the  parts  are  from  the  whole.  So  Judaism 
and  the  Greek  philosophy  are  from  Christianity  by  a  'not:'  ever  the  two 
polar  halves  are  from  the  whole  wh  is  constituted  by  them ;  as  if  there 
must  be  the  Being  or  fact  before  or  in  order  that  these  may  be.  The 
not-being  is  necessarily  relative,  and  the  relative  must  have  relation  to 
that  wh  exists.  It  is  as  if  the  chemical  action  and  the  nutrition  were 
from  the  function,  wh  is  the  two  in  one.  I  assume  this  'not'  of  the 
physical,  wh  is  in  time,  and  can  therefore  be  before  and  after.  This  is 
the"  difference  between  the  old  philosophy  and  ours,  between  Adam  and 
ourselves,  between  the  imperfect  life  and  the  death, &c.  The  ancients  did 
pursue  that  wh  they  thought  to  be  the  best,  the  truest,  highest  exist- 
ence :  we,  admitting  a  higher  than  the  real,  give  up  that,  and  are  avow- 
edly content  to  pursue  the  lower — this  is  the  degradation ;  this  consti- 
tutes it  a  death,  a  fall.  So  there  was  a  freedom,  happiness,  power, 
about  the  ancient  philosophy  wh  a  thingal  one  could  never  attain;  they 
thought  the  abstract  the  true  highest  Being,  and  they  gave  themselves  to 
it ;  they  were  ignorant,  but  they  did  not  for  sake  of  knowing  and  enjoy- 
ment willingly  give  up  that  wh  they  knew  to  be  highest.  So,  morally, 
man  pursues  pleasure  because  he  can  get  that,  against  his  higher  con- 
victions, wh  tell  him  he  was  born  for  something  better ;  he  gives  up 
that,  coerces  his  conscience,  his  better  nature,  that  he  may  get  this  en- 
joyment, this  '  knowledge  of  good,'  which  at  such  a  price  is  attainable. 
Now  the  question  arises  :  but  is  it  not  right ;  is  it  not  the  material  de- 
velopment of  our  powers,  thus  to  give  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the 
physical  ?  Should  we  ever  advance  at  all  if  we  did  not  ?  Truly  :  just 
as  the  fall  of  man  is  right,  just  as  the  death  of  Christ ;  right  for  the 
whole,  yet  not  therefore  necessarily  right  for  the  individual.  Christ's 
words  express  the  whole  of  it :  '  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come, 
but  woe,'  &c. 
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Surely  this  speculating  as  to  the  '  Being '  of  God  regarded  as  apart 
>m  us  in  heaven,  or  of  the  Devil  existing  as  in  hell,  of  the  separate 
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state,  of  everlasting  time  as  eternal,  and  so  on,  are  exactly  the  a  priori 
treatment  of  the  actual,  applying  physical  ideas.       This  accounts  for 
their  uttter  wrongness  and  inadequacy  ;  it  is  just  as  the  Greeks  were  to 
the  real ;  not   altogether  bad  but  entirely  misconceived  in  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  miserably  falling  short  in  every  case.     Now, 
the  inductive  study  of  it ;  is  it  not  the  studying  of  it  in  ourselves  :  as 
when  Judas  was  the  Devil,  and  the  Devil  entered  into  him,  when  he 
took  the  silver ;  he  leads  us  captive  in  pursuing  pleasure  ;  in  this  we 
can  know  him,  here  we  must  observe ;  the  other  is  mere  a  priori  specu- 
lation, we  cannot  know  anything  of  that,  that  way.     So  with  regard  to 
God ;  we  must  study  Him  in  our  own  hearts  ;  that  is  God  in  us  when 
we  love.      This  is  the  true  inductive  study,  the  only  way  of  gaining 
true  understanding. 

It  is  beautiful  too  to  note  that  induction  means  always  study  of  the 
effect  upon  ourselves.     So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  thingal,  e.g.  :  so  to 
study  God  or  the  Devil  inductively,  is  to  study  them  in  ourselves,  by 
our  own  senses,  our  own  sensations ;  these  are  the  means  by  wh  we  can. 
So  with  the  actual,  not  intellectually  but  actually  must  we  study  them  ; 
this  that  is  in  ourselves  is  the  only  appropriate  means.     Induction  as 
opposed  to  a  priori  means  subjective  study,  study  of  the  effect  on  our- 
selves.     And  yet  again,  the  abstract  is  equally  study  of  effect  upon 
ourselves,  but  of  different  effect ;  i.  e.  effect   upon  us  in  a  different  re- 
lation as  it  were.     So  that  the  results  so  obtained  do  not  apply  to  the 
real  so.     The   study  of  the  real,  though  of  effect  upon  ourselves,  is  so 
in  another  relation  :  its  results  do  not  apply  to  the  actual.     This  is  the 
effect  upon  us  as  inert  or  dead  ;  we  must  have  effect  upon  us  as  actual 
to  know  the  actual  we  must  study  the  fact  itself.     So  the  abstract  was 
effect  on  men  as  intellectual ;  but  what  was  wanted  to  know  the  real, 
was  to  study  the  effect  upon  them  as  sensational. 

As  a  tree,  e.  g.,  is  not  matter  and  force,   but  a  tree  ;  so  light  and 
sound,  e.  g.,  are  not  motion  :  here  the  mystery  of  that  connection  of 
motion  with  sensation  is  to  be  traced — why  we  '  infer '  in  space  what 
yet  cannot  truly  be  in  space.     We  add  a  negation,  and  wonder  because 
we  cannot  then  trace  the  fact.  Think  too  how,  space  being  introduced — 
the  negation  that  constitutes  it  motion — all  must  be  the  one  motion  in 
least  resistance,  all  necessarily  such  as  it  is  :  how  this  mechanical  ne- 
cessity indicates  and  results  from  the  actual  fact — the  love.     This  will 
reveal  itself,  and  hence  what  and  why  all  the  forms  or  things.     By 
what  necessity  are  we  compelled  to  perceive  <  things '  from  our  sensa- 
tions, and  why  when  we  analyze  them  by  science,  all  the  thingality,  the 
reality,  is  gone  ;  all  the  meaning  and  significance,  and  nothing  but  ab- 
stractions (of  matter  and  force)  remain  ? 

With  regard  to  the  fact  of  nature  being  actual,  though  we  see  it  as 
passive  or  inert,  think  of  this  Christ  said :  '  ]  lay  down  my  life  and  no 
man  taketh  it  from  me,'  yet  to  us  the  phn  is  the  being  passively  or 
violently  killed.     May  not  this  help  us  to  see  the  whole  ?     We  must 
remember  that  Christ  is  the  fulfilment  of  (the  old)  philosophy,  as  well 
as  of  the  (Judaic)  law.     Should  we  not  understand  the  Old  Testament 
better  by  looking  for  less  spirituality  or  references  to  anything  but  the 
physical  in  it  ?     Especially  not  that  idea  of  the  future  spiritual :  the 
Jews  regarded  the  present,  and  rightly ;  but  they  regarded   it  as  phy- 
sical ;  so  we  shd  see  it.     Then  for  the  spiritual  half  we  shd  learn  to 
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look  to  the  Greek,  &c.,  philosophy,  soshd  we  not  know  better,  be  more 
patient  and  candid  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament ;  e.g.,  with  respect 
to  the  denunciations  of  the  wicked  ;  surely  the  burning  up,  &c.,  has 
physical  worldly  reference.     It  is  to  be  hoped  men  \v  ill  no't  feel  the 
Bible  is  made  undivine  because  God  is  recognized  elsewhere  also  ;  yet 
what  a  tendency  we  have  this  way ;  Christ's  disciples  could  not  con- 
ceive there  was  anything  more  to  be  seen  as  divine  than  they  had  been 
used  to.     Surely  it  is  a  glory  of  the  Old  Testament  that  it  confines  it- 
self to  the  present :  it  is  a  weakness  of  Platonism  that  it  respects 
the  future  ;  both  are  fulfilled  in  Christianity,  wh  says  [see  Christ's 
earliest  discourses]  the  fact  is  both  present  and  spiritual :  this  is  life, 
this  is  hell ;  present  but  not  physical,  oh  Jews ;  spiritual  but  not  future, 
oh  Gentiles.     It  is  therefore  actual,  not  physical ;  therefore  eternal, 
not  future  or  in  time. 

The  common  error  of  putting  form  for  fact,  i.  e.  thinking  this  physi- 
cal the  fact,  made  the  Jews  by  (rightly)  regarding  the  present,  merely 
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is  not  actual,  and  that  the  actual  is  not  present;  He  showed,  i.  e.  the 
eternal,  in  its  two  senses,  in  its  presentness,  and  in  its  actuality,  or 
spirituality ;  the  former  to  the  Greeks,  the  latter  to  the  Jews  :  i.  e.  He 
showed  them  love.     For  love  is  the  only  possible  present  eternal.  Once 
make  men  see  that  the  eternal  is  now,  and  they  are  '  spiritual '  by  ne- 
cessity ;  they  will  have  a  spiritual  that  is  not  spiritual  but  sensational, 
if  it  may  be  put  into  the  future  ;  but  make  it  felt  to  Be,  and  there  can 
be  none  but  the  true  eternal,  the  true  spiritual,  the  true  actual — Love. 
I  see  what  a  fatal  blight  it  is,  this  putting  the  eternal  into  the  future ; 
it  cannot  be  truly  eternal  er  actual  to  us ;  the  death  that  is  time  is  in 
it  of  necessity,  and  our  highest  efforts  and  aspirations  can  only  raise  it 
a  little  above  the  lowest.     So  the  Greek  spiritual  was  not  the  true,  it 
was  physical,  inert,  selfish,  after  all.     But  as  being  the  attempt  after  it, 
and  being  more  truly  so  in  the  men  than  in  the  expression,  necessarily 
it  must  have  and  retain  its  charm  for  us.     This  is  why  it  is  still  BO 
much  studied,  and  even  preferred  by  Christians  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
it  is  the  image  of  Christianity,  and  for  Christ's  sake  we  ought  to  love 
it.     "We  cannot  do  the  Old  Testament  justice,  regarding  it  as  we  do ; 
let  us  see  that  it  was  one  side  only,  but  that  side  was  the  giving,  the 
love,  the  sacrifice,  and  we  shall  love  it  better. 

Can  it  be  that  the  inorganic  in  nature  is  redeemed  ;  the  organic  not 
redeemed,  but  such  as  Adam  ?     Only  in  the  organic  do  we  see  the  get- 
ting.    Was  such  the  Adam  ?     And  see  it  falls,  and  becomes  dead,  in 
man,  as  must  be.      For  man  truly  is  the  organic,  it  being  for  and  from 
him,  as  embryo  to  adult.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  special  relation  of  the 
organic  to  man  :  is  it  indicated  by  the  special  account  of  the  creation, 
the  earth  re-formed  from  evil,  i.e.  redeemed ;  but  then  life  arising  from 
that,  brought  forth  by  the  earth— as  if  a  new  nutrition  from  its  redemp- 
tion ?     Should  we  regard  the  creatural  relation  as  eternal  too  ?  that 
though  man  ceases  to  be  in  time,  yet,  as  we  may  say,  there  will  never 
not  be  personal  conscious  Being,  that  state,  though  not  possible  to  be  for 
ever  to  one  Being — it  meaning  ceasing  indeed — yet  as  one  ends  another 
becomes?     "We  see  a  new  nutrition  is  in  every  function ;  so  that  some 
conscious  (time)  Being  may  be  necessarily  and  for  ever  ? 
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It  is  not  that  God  permits  sin,  but  man  being  dead,  God  makes  him 
sin — his  sinning  is  the  operation  of  God's  very  love,  i.  e.  of  nature,  on 
him.  So  one  sees  better  how  nature  is  to  us.  This  is  God's  love  [God], 
operating  on  us  ;  but  we  being  dead  or  inert,  it  is  sin  now,  pursued  as 
getting,  as  selfish — God's  love  acting  on  us  who  do  not  love.  So  we  see 
better  how  nature  is  altered  in  aspect  to  us  by  our  deadness  :  what  wd 
it  be  if  we  were  not  dead  ?  This  that  we  perceive  must  be  to  that  wh 
is,  as  the  error  produced  by  an  unknown  fact  operating  upon  us.  So 
we  must  find  how  it  becomes  sensational,  i.  e.  tempting,  self-gratifica- 
tion, and  passion. 

As  with  regard  to  cause  and  effect,  reconciling  and  showing  relation 
to  '  God's  direct  act,'  we  may  take  up  the  question  of  the  condition  of 
man;  showing  the  death  :  e.  g.,  by  the  inertia  or  materiality  we  per- 
ceive ;  by  the  passiveness  of  our  action,  by  the  fact  of  our  sensational- 
ness,  a  putting  for  good  and  evil  that  wh  is  not  so.     Thus  displaying 
this  basic  fact,  and  linking  it  then  with  the  Bible,  and  uniting  it  with 
this  general  view,  that  negation  necessarily  involves  nutrition ;  intel- 
lectually, ignorance  involves  error,  &c.;  show  man's  state  to  be  just 
such  ;  the  wrong,  false  state ;  nutritive,  because  of  the  negation.     So 
think  in  general :  how  wheresoever  there  is  negation  or  defect,  a  '  not, ' 
there  must  be  (by  the  very  fact  of  infinite  Being)  a  corresponding  nu- 
trition.    So  now,  as  the  creature  is  by  such  defect  or  negation,  it  is 
clear  that  to  the  creature,  as  such,  there  must  be  nutrition  or  wrongness. 
Some  such  state  (not  necessarily  such  as  man's  however)  is  involved  in 
the  idea  of  a  creature.  So  in  the  idea  of  a  creature,  as  such,  is  involved 
that  of  life,  or  nutrition  and  function.     Here  is  the  primary  'not'  from 
wh  all  flows.     This  'not'  whereby  the  creature  is,  involves  necessarily 
(constitutes,  i.  e.)  the  nutrition,  the  conscious  personal  existence.    Or 
perhaps  we  shd  take  into  consideration  the  death  wh  precedes  and  de- 
termines the  nutritive  state  (i.  e.  man's  present  passional,  sinful  state), 
is  there  not  first  the  imperfect  state,  as  seen  in  Adam ;  i.  e.  a  state  of 
self-assertion  ;  then  the  death,  the  inertia,  or  giving  up  this  '  action,' 
from  wh  the  nutrition  is — the  three-fold  state  ?      I  must  trace  this  in 
the  bodily. 

The  one  great  error  of  all,  is  the  making  the  eternal  temporal.  Only 
see  that  it  is  the  actual,  that  wh  is,  and  the  future  everlasting  fad  e 
away  as  a  dream.  But  this  too  wants  interpreting  :  this  is  the  phn, 
an  intellectual  error  ;  but  the  fact  is  not  intellectual,  no  fact  can  be  : 
the  fact  is  actual.  It  is  not  '  not-conception,'  but  not-knowing,  i.e.  'not- 
love.'  For  this  is  the  dark  secret  from  wh  it  all  flows  ;  that  selfish- 
ness wh  places  the  fact  in  time,  wh  identifying  it  with  '  getting,'  ne- 
cessarily puts  it  in  the  future.  And  see  this  is  the  very  thing  that 
men  maintain  in  claiming  consciousness  for  heaven.  We  must  give  up 
all  self-regard,  or  we  can  never  escape.  Till  we  take  self-sacrifice,  love, 
giving  and  not  getting,  for  the  fact,  the  darkness  will  remain.  Do  not 
we  see  this  is  the  error,  the  nutrition,  by  wh  that  ignorance  is  to  be  re- 
moved? as  intellectual,  this  is  their  function,  to  remove  this  intel- 
lectual misconception,  to  make  us  see  that  the  eternal  cannot  be  future, 
cannot  be  getting,  or  there  must  and  will  be  that  everlasting  hell,  &c. 
Such  conceptions  indeed  are  its  source :  it  is  going  to  the  'light  of  na- 
ture,' and  not  learning  from  the  Bible.  [Nature  most  misapprehended.] 

Thus  I  refer  the  intellectual  error  to  the  actual.     Now  this  is  the 
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key  to  nature,  this  alone  is  knowing  it  even  intellectually.     It  is  to 
refer  all  things  to  the  fact,  the  actual,  the  absolute,  and  trace  how  they 
arise  from  it ;  of  course,  to  see  how  each  thing  is  from  the  absolute 
Being,   must    be  the  only  true  account  of   it.       And  so   one  sees 
how  the  negation  or  minus  is  necessarily  the  key  to  nature,  because  all 
the  '  thingal '  is  from  the  'not'  of  the  actual  in  respect  to  us,  from  our 
death.     Here  is  the  great  explanation.     So  it  is  that  all  is  to  be  traced 
to,  and  from,  that  wh  truly  is;  viz.,  by  the  recognition  of  the  not-actual 
in  respect  to  us.     So  intellectual  error  is  traced  to  not-love ;  so  the  in- 
tellect itself.     So  all  nutrition  is  seen  to  be  from  negation  :  here  is  the 
fact  of  the  law  of  being  by  the  'not,'  or  least  resistance.  So  'matter,'  as 
in  relation  to  space,  so  sensation  from  regard  to  self.      Thus  the  great 
problem  comes  clearly  before  us :  why  such  sensation — why  such  a 
world?  viz.,  to  see  why  from  the  actual  must  be  such  forms.     And 
with  regard  to  the  fact  of  nature,  let  me  think — if  it  be  the  created,  is 
it  not  that  wh  is  from  the  self-limitation  of  God  ?    Must  it  not  be  so, 
must  there  not  be  that  actual  '  universe  '  of  wh  this  material  is  repre- 
sentative :  that  universe  of  love  '  perceived  '  as  the  forms  in  wh  motion 
in  least  resistance  results  ?    The  love  reproducing  love  in  varied  forms, 
even  as  motion  does,  by  each  Being  repeating,  as  it  were,  God's  own 
self-limitation.     The  idea  of  Elohim  creating,  is  God's  act  in  creature's 
act :  this  is  the  '  holiness  '  of  nature.     And  then  think  how  we  must 
see  it  infinite  :  in  largeness  and  in  smallness,  that  is  what  it  is.     So 
the  infinitude  of  nature  comes  to  have  new  meaning ;  we  perceive  such 
an    infinite    material    universe    because  there   is   such    an   infinite 
actual  universe  :  suns,   worlds,    galaxies,    planets,    light-giving,    life- 
producing. 

That  passage  '  Indignation   and  wrath  '  describes  to  us  that  '  future 
misery '  or  damnation  wh  we  find  so  mysterious.  Here  it  is  said  clearly 
what  it  is ;  its  simplicity  is   what  has  made  it  mysterious  (and  pre- 
vented us  from  knowing  that  we  know  it) .     It  is  the  very  thing  that  is 
present,  it  is  that  wh  is  now  to  the  wicked — '  passion;'  are  by  nature 
children  of  passion :  it  is  the  very  same  that  is  now  hell,  damnation, 
the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.     The  very  same  word  is  used  for  both. 
It  is  mysterious  to  us  because  we  do  not  feel,  do  not  see  the  eternal  to 
be  now.     Not  seeing  it  we  put  it  into  the  future  necessarily,  and  im- 
agine it  different.     The  men  who  wrote  the  Bible  had  hearts  large 
enough  and  true  enough,  and  eyes  open,  to  see  and  know  this  as  actual, 
and  so  they  spoke ;  and  so  their  words  stir  us  so,  although  so  misun- 
derstood.    Can  it  be  that  this  passage  refers  not  to  the  future  but  to 
the  eternal  or  present  ?     Is  it  a  description  of  what  is,  or  truly  refer- 
ring to  after  death  ?     If  the  latter  it  is  interesting  ;  the  future  state  of 
the  wicked  is  still  a  passional  one. 

Redemption  being  the  removal   of   the   defect  (of  the  creature)  it 
must  be  by  such  process  as  we  experience ;  i.  e.  by  nutrition,  wrong  or 
evil.     Think  how  every  nutrition  is  a  wrongness  in  relation  to  the  ele- 
ments concerned,  and  only  by  virtue  of  that  is  a  nutrition  at  all,  or 
serves  its  purpose ;  only  by  the  stress  or  tension  it  produces  :  and  in 
relation  to  conscious  and  moral  Being,  therefore,  there  must  be  con- 
scious moral  evil,  felt  as  pain  or  sin,  or  not  otherwise  could  it  serve  its 
purpose  as  nutrition.       But  the  question  is  not,  is  it  well  that  there 
shd  be  pain  and  sin  ?  for  they  are  not,  in  the  sense  of  truly   being;  but 
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is  it  -well,  is  it  worth  while,  for  the  perception  of  them  to  be — for  this 
'  feeling?'  Of  course  it  is  :  this  is  the  only  life,  the  only  making  better. 
"We  are  asking  '  is  it  worth  while  for  life  to  be ;  for  consciousness,  for 
moral  Being,  for  holiness,  to  be  ?  is  it  worth  while  that  there  should  be 
any  '  function  '  in  respect  to  this,  the  only  true  being  ?'     We,  who  can 
see  beauty  and  good  in  the  image,  when   the  fact  affects  ourselves  call 
it  evil !     It  is  a  percept,  of  course  ;  a  percept  from  the  fact  of  love, 
from  God's  self-limitation  for  the  creature's  Being,  His  self-sacrifice  for 
its  redemption.     Think  of  this  for  sin ;  how  it  is  the  tension,  the  moral 
disapprobation,  remorse,  arising  from  nutrition. 

And  see  how  all  removal  of  '  not '  is  necessarily  by  nutrition.  Every 
'  not '  determines  a  nutrition  ;  so  redemption  must  be  such.     But  nutri- 
tion, while  its  essence  is  to  be  wrong  or  evil  in  relation  to  that  of  wh  it 
is  nutrition — while  only  by  being  so  in  opposition  to  tendency  or  'natural 
state,'    can  it   be   nutrition   at    all,  or   subserve    the  function — yes 
it  is  not  wrong  or  evil  in  itself,  but  the  very  fact  of  good,  of  life  ;  like 
all  living  forms  :  we  see  '  life  '  is  the  great  beauty,  the  good.    Yet  every 
one  of  these  forms  of  life  that  we  admire  so  is  life  only  by  that  opposi- 
tion, that  tension,  wh  we  perceive  as  sin  and  evil.     The  solution  is  :  sin 
and  evil  are  the  relation  of  life  as  nutrition  to  us ;  the  means  whereby 
function  is  obtained  in  respect  to  man.     Now  for  this  one  sees  how  con- 
sciousness, passionalness,  &c.,  are  necessary.     Think  too  how  we  may- 
extend  our  view  and  look  on  man's  wickedness  as  not  so  merely  indivi- 
dual ;  it  is  the  sin  of  man  rather  than  of  men.     So  we  see  it  better ; 
and  even  in  most. practical  details  we  see  that  it  is  so.     It  is  the  social 
condition  of  a  nation,  a  community,  a  family,  that  mainly  determines 
the  criminality  of  its  members.     Here  is  a  new  view  for  our  criminal 
classes :    these   perform   the    sin    of    the    city    or    of   the    nation ;     it 
is  our  sin,  tho'  done  by  their  hands.     Only  thus  can  we  get  our  eye 
right  to  the  relative  criminality  of  men,  the  work  of  sin  in  effecting  re- 
demption, &c. 

There  is  not  the  Divine  power  in  the  '  material '  because  it  is  force. 
God's  power  is  love,  and  force  is  not-love ;  it  is  His  not  being  seen  in  it 
makes  it  as  it  is  to  us;  we  leave  out  the  fact  or  love,  and  force  of  course 
remains  :  negation  or  darkness  takes  its  place.  To  be  without  God,  to 
be  apart  from  Him,  is  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  ;  nor  do  we  see  Him 
in  this  wh  we  call  good  and  beautiful  in  the  material,  because  it  is  still 
force — still  getting. 

Surely  the  necessity  we  see  in  Nature  marks  it  as  not  the  fact.  Ne- 
cessity is  not-love ;  it  is,  as  we  say,  compulsion  :  in  God  is  no  compul- 
sion, only  love.  We  see  God's  power  in  the  Cross  ;  all  power  and  do- 
minion are  there — all  true  power.  All  force,  all  necessity,  are  illusion, 
not  the  fact ;  they  are  perceived  only  because  the  fact  is  not  perceived ; 
and  are,  only  because  the  fact,  the  love,  must  be.  Just  as  the  incessant 
change  in  Nature  is  only  because  the  fact  does  not  and  will  not  chaage, 
BO  this  force  and  necessity  are  only  because  the  love  is  and  cannot  cease 
or  fail  to  be.  Onr  thinking  that  we  see  God  in  Nature  as  inert,  ani- 
mals as  selfish,  partly  beautiful  and  good,  partly  ugly  and  evil,  is  part 
of  the  perversion  of  our  thought  of  God.  So  natural  theology  neces- 
sarily fails  ;  we  argue  from  the  not-fact  to  the  fact.  So  Christ  says,  to 
see  God  we  must  look  at  Him  ;  we  cannot  see  Him  in  Nature  where  we 
do  not  see  love;  after  we  know  God  by  seeing  Him  in  Christ  then  we 
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may  see  Him  in  Nature  too,  but  only  then  ;  then  we  have  the  key  to 
Nature  and  can  interpret  her. 

This  goodness  and  love  of  God  in  making  creatures  happy,  which  we 
dwell  upon,  is  not  true  love  were  it  ever  so  perfect,  wh  it  is  not.     This 
is  a  passive,  inert  love,  not  true  love,  not  self-sacrifice,  tho'  seen  as  in 
time.     Love  seen  as  in  time  must  be  self-sacrifice,  and  we  do  not  see 
God  as  sacrificing  Himself  in  Nature,  rather  we  see  Him  enjoying  Him- 
self.    It  is  just  like  our  own  love,  it  is  a  not-love.     If  we  want  truly 
to  see  the  love  of  God  we  must  see  it  where  Christ  sought  it ;  in  sor- 
row, in  sin,  in  agony ;  in  the  lowest,  the  vilest,  the  wretchedest.     It  is 
not  in  lovely  landscapes,  in  splendid  palaces,  in  forms  of  beauty,  in 
the  heaping  up  of  delights :  that  is  man's  love — God's  love  is  seen  in 
sacrifice.     So  too  we  see  better  why  Christ  was  crucified ;  for  our  blind- 
ness' sake,  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  Divine 
self-sacrifice.     Not  that  that  was  so  much  in    itself,  but  it   was  need- 
ful for  our  dull  material  sense  to  learn :  such  as  that  is  all  Nature.  And 
so  seeing,  we  come  to  perceive  that  the  true  death,  the  true  self-sacrifice 
of  God  for  man,  infinitely  outshining  any  martyr's  torture,  was  the  life 
of  Christ ;  His  becoming  the  dead  man,  not  dying  as  man  to  rise  the 
living  God. 

It  is  an  utter  corruption  of  the  theoretical  religious  sense  to  call  what 
we  see  in  Nature  the  love  of  God,  God's  action,  &c.     This  is  our  way 
of  loving :  as  far  as  the  earth  is  beneath  the  heavens  away  from  any 
wh  can  be  called  Divine.  It  corrupts  the  heart  to  think  of  God's  love  so. 
True,  we  cannot  conceive  it ;  we  cannot  say  what  God's  love  is :  God 
forbid  it  shd  be  capable  of  being  put  into  words — that  cd  not  be  infinite 
that  man  can  say.     And  in  truth,  what  need  to  say  it  ?  what  scope  for 
words,  what  place  for  idle  breath  to  draw  faint  images  ?     The  fact,  un- 
utterable, inconceivable,  is  before  us.     On  Calvary,  in  Christ's  death 
endured  for  man,  in  God's  own  heart  wrung  with  agony  and  bowed  to 
willing  shame — there  and  there  only  can  we  see  the  love  of  God.  So  He 
loves.     Let  us  not  profane  that  holy  word,  the  love  of  God,  which  seen 
even  so,  is  but  darkly  seen,  as  man's  fainting  eye  can  bear — not  the  true 
brightness  of  that  glory,  but  the  image  veiled  and  shaded  that  it  may 
not  blast  and  crush — to  aught  less  worthy.     Till  we  can  see  Nature  as 
one  with  this  we  do  not  see  it;  we  search  in  vain  in  it  for  God. 

The  necessity  of  thinking  of  God  as  mind  arises  from  the  assumption 
of  a  material  universe.  If  there  be  matter  then  there  must  be  a  'mental' 
Grod :  here  is  an  argument  against  matter,  and  one  of  the  strongest — 
our  thought  of  God  forbids  it.       See  too  how  exactly  it  shows  our 
a  priori  view  of  the  spiritual :  having  our  thingal  ideas,  we  conceive 
the  actual  to  correspond.     The  process  must  be  reversed  ;  the  actual 
must  dictate  our  view  of  the  thingal,  as  the  real  of  the  abstract.     If 
there  be  material  things  apart  from  us,  of  course  God  must  have  thought 
and  designed  them :  God  must  be  in  time,  and  that  is  what  is  involved 
when  we  apply  time,  space  and  sensation  to  the  actual. 

See  how  the  actual  redemption  removes  another  difficulty ;  that,  TIZ., 
respecting  universal  salvation.  It  is  not  enjoying,  but  making  to  love  ; 
saving  from  enjoying.  Clearly  it  is  the  false  idea  of  redemption  as 
personal  happiness,  in  sense  of  getting ;  as  final  well-being  ;  happiness, 
other  than  perfect  self-sacrifice,  that  renders  it  impossible  for  men  with 
profound  moral  feeling  to  teach  universalism,  as  it  is  called ;  that 
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renders  it  a  dangerous  and  immoral  doctrine ;  and  so  causes  men  to  lay 
aside  all  the  declarations  that  Christ  saves  man,  that  He  is  the^'Saviour 
of  the  world.  Should  not  this  discordance  with  the  Bible  have  made  us 
think  :  how  does  Christ  '  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  But  think 
now,  whosoever  helieveth  '  should  not  perish,'  &c.  What  is  perishing? 
is  it  not,  '  should  not  die  or  be  dead,  but  live  ?'  The  antithesis  is  to 
eternal  life,  and  we  know  what  that  is.  Is  there  any  mystery  here, 
save  what  we  make  ?  '  He  who  believeth  is  not  dead  any  longer,  has 
eternal  life.' 

Think  how  it  is  not  possible  that  redemption  shd  be  in  any  way  in 
enjoyment :  not  only  is  enjoyment  necessarily  from  pain,  but  inasmuch 
as  this  physical,  this  cause  and  effect,  can  be  nothing  but  form  of  one 
unchanging  fact,  this  must  be  all  that  is  enjoyable.  But  in  what  sense 
is  the  redemption  absolute,  and  of  the  world  ?  Is  every  man  made  to 
love  or  does  consciousness  cease  in  the  not-loving  as  in  the  loving,  and 
all  that  is  being  redeemed,  does  the  negation  from  wh  personality  or 
sensationalness  flows,  cease  ? 

I  have  seen  that  we  must  give  up  either  the  eternity  or  the  exist- 
ence if  we  conceive  of  heaven  intellectually  ;  so  now  we  must  give  up 
either  the  enjoyment   or  the  conscious  personal  existence,  if  it  is  to  be 
perfect  happiness  with  no  suffering.  But  think  what  joy  to  be  redeemed 
from  passion,  from  want,  from  longing  to  enjoy ;  such  fulness  of  Being 
that  there  is  no  more  getting,  no  good  because  no  evil.     We  feel  that 
these  appetites  and  passions,   these  wants  and  enjoyments  of  ours,  are 
vexation  and  annoyance,  and  how  glad  we  shd  be  to  give  up  our  appe- 
tites, though  not  our  intellectual  wants,  our  personal  affections  :  we 
know  no  better  than  these   at  present.     But  think  how  excellent  that 
Being  shall  be,  wh  shall  make  all  these  to  us  as  the  appetites  are  now, 
rejoicingly  put  off  by  the  glory  that  excelleth  ;  the  '  Being'  so  much 
better,  that  even  these  highest  wants  shall  be  felt  to  be  negations.     It 
is  thus  we  shall  put   off  our  consciousness,  by  our  own  act  and  will ; 
neither  caring  nor  knowing  intellectually ;  faith,  and  hope,  and  know- 
ledge, gladly  banished,  that   we  may  put  on   God,  be  mortality  swal- 
lowed up  of  life. 

So  how  likely  a  temporal  sensational  state  hereafter ;  the  body  raised 
again,  and  then  the  redeemed  casting  it  off  from  them,  rapt  into  the 
eternal ;  the  unredeemed  clinging  again  to  passion.      It    an    act  of 
choice  on  both  parts :  but  this  state  of  thumos,  being  physical,  neces- 
sarily ends,  thus  redemption  comes  of  hell.      Is  this  succession  of  men 
a  succession  of  such  states  of  '  thumos  and  orge  ?'  the  judgment  to  each 
man  at  his  death  ;  this  may  be,  i.  e.  of  the  redeemed  ?     Here  two  are 
one  again.     Think  how  our  existence,  of  '  thumos,'  &c.,  must  be  ma- 
terial, and  then  where  else  but  here  ?  So  does  the  human  race  end  when 
all  are  redeemed  ? 

But  think  how  our  idea  of  heaven,  as  of  enjoyment  and  progress, 
makes  it  of  this  very  '  thumos  '  wh  is  damnation.  Even  as  our  being 
saved,  as  being  good  for  sake  of  happiness,  i.  e.  as  getting,  is  the  very 
fact  of  damnation. — It  may  be  said  this  is  not  the  idea  of  the  Bible  : 
the  reply  is  (1),  it  is:  those  men  saw  the  actual,  the  eternal,  it  was  the 
present  fact  to  them  ;  that  is  their  inspiration.  (2),  is  it  not  true  ? 
suppose  they  did  not  mean  it,  did  they  not  say  it  ?  does  not  God  say  it 
to  us  ?  what  else  shd  inspiration  be  but  this  very  thing  ?  If  we  put 
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this  -frith  Christ's  '  be  cast  into  hell '  the  conception  seems  so  perfect. 
Yet,  if  that  in  Romans  means  damnation,  and  is  eternal,  it  must  be 
this  ;  i.  e.  this  wh  is  damnation,  and  is  present.  How  simple  the  as- 
sertion would  be,  that  they  who  do  not  believe  are  not  saved  from  this 
damnation,  and  it  must  come  again.  So  we  could  believe  that  none  are 
saved  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ ;  i.e.  they,  not  loving;  having  the 
'not'  in  them  still,  live  in  this  world  again  until  they  do.  See  how  this 
agrees  philosophically  :  how  the  same  men  do  seem  to  live  over  again  ; 
as  a  mere  matter  of  psychology.  This  is  the  future  world  in  the  present, 
and  all  men  redeemed  by  Christ. 

Think  how  the  personal  Being  that  we  consider  as  future,  the  possi- 
bility of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  this  instinct  of  man,  means  physical, 
bodily  existence,  such  as  this  ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  a  not -conscious 
heaven  loses  its  superficial  objectionableness,  for  so  we  may  suppose  no 
one  loses  consciousness  save  by  his  own  act  and  choice.     Here  is  the 
choice:  a  physical  personal  enjoying  existence — this,  viz.;  or  to  be  one 
with  God;  and  we  take  the  one  or  other  according  as  we  love  or  not ;  as  i 
we  regard  self  or  love  God  only  or  wholly.     It  may  be  said,  '  then  men 
will  not  mind  sinning.'     Well,  what   idea  is  this  of  saving  men  by 
making  them  afraid?     Men  can  be  saved   by  love,  and   only  so  :  sin  is 
a  means  of  saving :  if  men  wish  to  sin,  let  them  sin  and  be  damned, 
tho'  it  is  better  for  them  to  cut  off  their  right  hand.       It  may  be  very 
true  many  persons  would  like  to  live  again,  and  so  would  say  '  I  will  be 
wicked :'  very  well  ;  it  is  clear  nothing  but  the  love  of  Christ  can  save 
those  men.     And  observe,  it  is  our  false  theology  is  mainly  to  blame  for 
this  ;  we  have  taught  men  to  value  enjoyment,  to  place  good  in  getting. 
"We  have  put  damnation  for  heaven ;  what  wonder  if  they  prefer  it  to 
the  actual  ?     The  way  to  save  men  is  to  make  them  feel  that  self-in- 
dulgence is  hell,  the  worst  of  all  evils ;  to  bring  their  hearts  into  accord 
with  the  Bible  here :  to  make  them  love  so  that  passion  and  selfishness 
shall  be  felt  as  the  painfulest  bondage,  and  that  they  shall  dread  no- 
thing so  much  as  this  dominion  of  sin.     Then  they  are  converted,  then 
they  have  eternal  life ;  then  there  is  no  fear  of  the  want  of  a  hell 
standing  in  the  way  of  piety. 

Is  it  the  way  to  make  a  man  continue  in  sin  to  teach  him  that  it  is 
damnation,  that  wh  Christ  died  to  save  him  from,  the  very  punishment 
of  all  evil,  that  wh  is  the  threatening  of  the  Bible  and  the  worst  of 
evils  ?     No  ;  it  is  the  way  to  save  him  ;  and  do  we  think  nothing  of 
the  power  of  Christ's  love  to  make  men  live  independently  of  suffering 
— is  the  life  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  us  as  this  ?     Is  it  true  that  we  think 
that  because  men  like  sin  and  self-indulgence,  nothing  but  fear  can  cure 
them  of  it  ?     Can  they  not  be  attracted  out  of  it  by  sight  and  feeling 
of  higher  and  a  better  life :  do  we  call  this  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  ?     Why  human  love  can  do  this:  the  love  of  a  woman,  even,  will 
cure  a  youth  of  dissipation :  shall  not  the  love  of  Christ  cure  man  of 
selfishness  ?     Let  us  take  heed  what  we  say— it  is  ourselves  that  we 
reveal  in  this. 

Again:  This  passional  state  is  damnation;  if  this  is  admitted,  wicked 
men  after  death  go  into  damnation— but  that  is  this.     In  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  the  doctrine  of  a  compensation  for  suffering  is  more  clearly  in 
it  than  anything  else  ;  and  how  shd  this  be,  save  in  the  physical  ?      So 
top  one  may  see  about  the  being  '  beaten  with  few  or  many  stripes;'  we 
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may  understand  how  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  this  life  are  truly  pe- 
nal in  this  sense.     Also,  this  brings  the  New  Testament  into  harmony 
with  the  Old,  in  its  reference  to  the  present  as  punishment  for  sin. 
Here  too  is  the  deeper  truth  of  the  Bible  than  of  the  old  philosophy  wh 
regarded  the  punishment,  &c.,  as  not  in  this  world  [Plato].     The  Bible 
is  more  truly  spiritual. — As  one  ultimate  argument,    think  of  the 
etern  al  as  not  being  in  time,  but  necessarily  present ;  wh  necessarily 
renders  the  eternal  punishment  to  be  here  and  now.     Eternal  punish- 
ment is  sin  or  death.     So,  too,  one  embraces  purgatory  :  this  is  the  truth 
of  it,  and  why  it  has  lain  so   deeply  in  men's  souls  :  it  is  just  such. 

Here  the  difficulty  of  the  absolute  redemption  of  the  world,  and  yet 
what  becomes  of  men  who  die  unredeemed,  i.  e.  unloving,  is  perfectly 
solved.  For,  think,  the  not-love  of  those  men  must  constitute  a  physical. 
So  how  much  better  still  one  sees  '  the  one  humanity.'  And  how  much 
more  of  interest,  life,  perfectness,  how  much  more  of  spirituality,  of 
actuality,  this  attaches  to  this  present  life :  how  much  more  it  is,  the 
eternal  now — redeemed  from  time,  from  the  future,  and  brought  truly 
home  to  us :  this  is  the  damned  state  ;  this  is  the  mystery  :  we  have 
not  known  the  fundamental  idea.     So,   of  course,  how  could  we  con- 
struct a  true  theology  ;  how  find  our  life  by  any  development  of  our 
nature.     This  is  death ;  this  is   why  negation  is  the  clue  to  it.     All 
science,  all  philosophy,  is  it  not  clear  now ;  this  is  not  life,  it  is  damna- 
tion. What  a  new  view  of  all  around:  is  it  not  just  what  we  want. — That 
complete  turning  round  wh  is  wanted  to  make  the  world  what  it  ought 
to  be? 

To  think  that  this  is  hell,  this  the  worst — does  it  not  take  a  cloud  off 
G-od's  universo  ?  we  know  this  is  not  unworthy  of  infinite  love.  Hell 
is  this  happy  life  so  full  of  enjoyment :  God's  redemption  is  to  make  us 
discontented  with  it,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary;  saving  is  no  difficulty 
if  we  will  be  saved.  In  a  word,  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  is 
so  self-evident — that  this  must  of  course  truly  be  the  fact,  the  eternal, 
but  that  it  is  not  so  to  us  because  we  do  not  perceive.  This  is  an 
axiom,  and  that  it  involves  all.  The  fact,  or  eternal,  is  love(or  heaven), 
not  to  see  it  makes  it  hell ;  i.  e.  not  eternal,  or  physical.  Hell  of 
course  must  be  physical :  it  is  not  knowing  God.  The  eternal  cannot 
be  hell :  it  is  love,  and  hell  is  the  absence  of  it ;  there  is  no  evil  but 
the  absence  of  the  eternal. 

With  regard  to  the  general  language  of  the  Bible,  think  if  it  would 
not  be  appropriate   under  such  circumstances  as  these,  e.  g.:  suppose  a 
man  a  slave,  and  that  he  has  to  be  willingly  made  free ;  what  can  be 
but  that  he  should  be  a  slave  over  and  over  again,  until  he  desired  free- 
dom— be  a  slave  as  often  as  he  chose  it.     Yet  would  not  the  language 
in  wh  men  are  addressed  be  any  the  less  appropriate.     He  must  be 
threatened  and  warned  with  slavery ;  his  deliverance  consists  in  his 
hating  and  fleeing  from  it :  then  he  must  be  told  that  he  is   a   slave, 
and  warned  that  if  he  does  not  escape  he  will  be  a  slave  again.     So  the 
Bible  tells  us  that  we  are  damned,  and  warns  us  that  if  we  do  not  es- 
cape we  shall  be  damned.     How  can  it  do  otherwise  ;  its  object  being  to 
make  us  escape  from  damnation  ?     It  cannot  threaten  us  with  anything 
worse — this  is  the  worst ;  and  even  if  there  were,  it  would  not  be  to 
the  purpose  wh  is  to  make  us   escape  from   and  hate  damnation  (not 
semething  else)  ;  and  at  the  same  time  holding  out  to  us  and  attracting 
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us  by  the  promise  of  life  if  we  will  have  it.     One  would  not  threaten 
the  slave  with  some  other  evil  if  he  did  not  escape  from  slavery,  that 
would  not  be  curing  him  of  his  willing  slavery,  he  would  have  been  still 
a  slave.     We   are  willingly  slaves,  that  is  all.     We  cannot  conceive  it 
is  ot  this  state  that  the  Bible  warns  us  of,  because  we  like  it ;  this  is 
the  blindness  :  it  is  this  liking  from  wh  we  have  to  be  redeemed.     As 
men  have  said,  the  wicked  choose  hell,  it  is  the  place  of  their  choice. 
There  is  much  in  this  :  it  proves  enjoyment.     So  it  is,  if  men  do  not 
love,  they  choose  a  life  of  passion.       So  we  may  say  to  men  :  if  you 
love  self,  you  shall  have  a  selfish,  'enjoying'  life.       It  is  in  the  fact  of 
selfishness,  it  comes  out  of  it :  where  there  is  not-love  there  is  sure  to 
be  the  physical.     Only  when  you  love  and  God  is  in  you,  then  you 
shall  be  divine;  no  more  enjoyment,  no  more  getting,  no  more  regard 
to  self — you  shall  be  one  with  God. 

Is  this  being  physical,  the  creature?  so  also  physical  in  other 
worlds  ?  Is  the  conscious  the  only  physical,  and  only  that  in  time  ; 
as  indeed  seems  necessary,  to  be  in  time  means  to  be  conscious  ?  With 
this  agrees  the  view  that  <  the  hands  of  the  living  God,'  are  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  we  call  them.  We  know  the  fact  of  this  world  must  be 
eternal,  i.e.  it  is  either  heaven  or  hell ;  it  must  be  in  itself,  as  it  tmly 
is  the  eternal  world.  It  is  not  eternal  to  us,  by  our  not  seeing  ;  i.e.  it 
is  in  fact  heaven,  being  eternal ;  but  being  not  seen  by  our  negation,  to 
us  it  is  hell.  This  beautiful  world  that  delights  us  so,  in  wh  we  see  as 
we  fancy  so  plainly  the  glory  and  love  of  God— this  is  hell.  We  are 
content  with  hell ;  i.  e.  with  the  not- eternal,  the  not-actual,  the  not- 
love  :  i.  e.  of  course  content  to  be  damned. 

These  conceptions  confine  our  thoughts,  as  to  ourselves,  our  'personal' 
condition  and  welfare,  down   to   this  world.     This  is  their  excellence : 
from  the  future  it  reveals  us  to  the  present.     But  also  it  makes  this 
world  so  altogether  different  to  us  ;  this  world  cannot  limit  our  view, 
as  we  see  it,  i.  e.  not  seeing  it ;  but  then  this  makes  us  see  it  to  be  the 
fact,  actual,  eternal ;  and  that  is  enough  for  us  wheresoever  we  see  it. 
So  here  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  acquires  quite  a  new 
lustre  in  my  eyes,  in  that  it  regards  this  world  alone.  So  it  is  with  the 
New:  so  Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  now,  or  eternal,  must  have 
come  from  it.     This  that  we  have  thought  its  defect  is  our  shame  ;  it 
holds  to  the  present ;  it  shows  us  most  truly  God.     Men  are  redeemed, 
are  free,  and  do  not  know  it ;  and  so  continue  in  self-imposed  bondage. 
This  is  it  :  as  if  a  ransomed  slave  were  to  continue  in  servitude,  not 
knowing  he  was  free ;  so  we  go  on  sinning ;  ignorant,  not  recipient  of 
the  grace  of  God.     All  is  to  make  us  know  and  UPC  our  liberty.     So 
the  Bible  language  is  perfect :  we  are  told  of  our  damnation,  our  death, 
our  bondage  ;  are  told  it  must  continue  until  we  believe  on  Christ  and 
are  made  free,  are  shown  how  this  servitude  to  sin  is  the  evil,  the  woe, 
the  misery,  the  wrath  from  wh  we  are  redeemed  ;  and  unless  we  do 
renounce  it  and  take  the  life  that  is  given  us  {Be  by  our  own  act],  we 
must  be  in  this  bondage,  this  passion,  this  '  thumos '  again  after  death. 
We  must  so  learn  to  be  free,  as  we  are  made  free.     It  is  as  if  thus : 
we  '  feel,'  or  think,  that  we  must  obey  our  passions,  i.  e.  be  victims  of 
this  admitted  illusion ;  but  Christ  shows  us  that  we  need  not,  we  are 
not  thus  victims :  making  us  love  He  frees  us  from  this  bondage.   Thus 
*  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  has  made  us  free  from  the  law 
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of  sin  and  death.'  So  far  as  is  external  to  us,  He  has  done  it  for  all : 
now  comes  the  actual,  the  true  redeeming.  He  has  suffered  death  for 
all  men,  and  in  Him  c  all  shall  he  made  alive.'  It  is  strange  we  put 
this  external,  or  formal,  as  the  great  thing ;  the  past  or  temporal  above 
the  actual  or  eternal,  i.  e.  this  present  actual  redemption.  Surely  all 
this  physical  is,  because  the  eternal,  the  actual  cannot,  not-be.  "We  are, 
as  it  were,  a  'not'  to  it,  but  it  still  is:  hence  this  succession,  hence  con- 
sciousness, or  not-love  necessarily  in  time.  It  is  in  another  form ;  it  is 
as  if  we  were  a  perpetual 'not'to  the  form,  and  so  the  ever-changing  form. 

See  with  how  little  theism  is  satisfied :  the  ultimate  well-being,  en- 
joyment, and  happiness,  in  this   passive  sense  [including,  of  course, 
moral  goodness]  of  all  creatures.  Starting  from  hell  as  its  basis,  it  gives 
a  hell  as  its  result.     What  else  ?  for  there  is  this  dilemma :   either 
stagnation,  or  suffering  and  sin ;  i.  e.  either  not  redemption  at  all,  or 
damnation.     So  man  never  is  redeemed ;  the  death,  the  not-love,  re- 
mains for  ever.     This  cannot   satisfy  man ;  enjoyment  will  not  do  ;  he 
was  not  made  for  enjoying  (witness  his  insatiableness  here);  not  for 
getting,  but  for  love,  for  giving.     So  man  will  have  any  monstrous 
chimeras,  but  he  will  have  more  than  that.     He  will  have  justice,  sac- 
rifice ;  he  will  not  have  an  earth  and  heaven  alone  ;  he  will  have  a  hell 
also.     Of  course ;  if  he  does  not  see  hell  now,  he  will  fancy  it  here- 
after.    It  will  not  do ;  there  is  more  in  man  than  can  be  got  into  that 
scheme. 

This  view  of  the  same  persons  living  again,  shows  us  so  much  why 
the  human  race  is  as  it  is.  We  can  see  a  reason,  as  it  were,  in  its 
various  forms,  modes,  characters,  relations,  conditions.  These  have  re- 
ference to  the  actual,  are  from  and  by  it,  represent  it.  What  a  propriety 
too  is  in  this  idea ;  how  it  makes  all  one.  So  we  see  how  each  age  re- 
peats all  others,  but  under  new  forms.  Is  it  not  like  the  correlation  of 
forces :  one  and  the  same  force  over  and  over  again  in  all  the  forms,  and 
even  the  same  particles,  the  same  matter,  as  we  say,  forming  over  and 
over  again  part  of  the  human  body  ;  is  it  so  with  our  '  personality  ?' 
death  like  the  decay,  the  returning  to  the  inorganic,  but  then  becoming 
organic  again? 

Think  now  of  pleasure  and  pain :  they  are  illusion,  yet  how  by  their 
means  the  right  result,  even  the  true  good,  the  actual,  is  brought  about. 
This  illusion  of  feeling   evil  or  good  leads  to  the  development  of 
humanity,  to  its  redemption.  So  the  sense  of  true  and  false  in  the  intel- 
lectual :  may  we  not  say  of  it  that  it  is  an  illusion — feeling  as  true  or 
false  that  wh  is  not  truly  so  ?     But  by  this  illusion  of  true  and  false  is 
•worked  out  a  knowledge  of  the  truly  true.     Surely  there  is  a  parallel 
here :  this  sensation  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  like  the  sense  of  true  and 
false — not  showing  us  what  is  either  good  or  evil,  true  or  false  in  itself; 
that  depends  on  our  state ;  but  leading  us  to  know  the  truth  in  both  : 
that  all  that  truly  is,  is  love. 

The  true  and  false,  the  good  and  evil,  are  deeper  than  the  'things'  felt  as 
such ;  these  vary,  they  are  illusions,  but  the  power  has  its  purpose  and 
function.  And  as  we  ever  go  from  opinion  to  opinion,  so  from  pleasure 
to  pleasure,  ever  more ;  the  true  of  one  day  is  the  false  of  the  next,  the 
pleasant  of  one  day  is  the  painful  of  the  next.  Yet  the  feeling,  the 
sense,  remains  the  same. — I  must  trace  out  this  parallel  of  sensation  as 
means  of  the  materia1,  and  intellect  of  the  intellectual  development ; 
and  how  both  overthrow  thsmselves. 
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Is  it  right  to  think  of  constant,  unintermitting,  eternal  suffering,  as 
passion,  i.  e.  enjoyment ;  such  as  our  Being  ?  Can  we  conceive  it  other- 
wise—unintermitting  suffering,  with  momentary  illusion  of  relief  ?  this 
differing  from  pain,  which  we  consider  as  such,  in  the  latter  being  not- 
eternal  or  actual,  but  in  time,  i.  e.  temporary ;  ceasing  and  beginning. 
Unvarying  or  eternal  suffering  is  passion,  sensational  Being,  perception 
of  good  and  evil :  temporary  or  sensational  suffering  is  '  pain.' 

The  Bible  speaks  of  the  actual  or  that  wh  truly  is,  not  of  the  percepts 
or  the  real.    This  is  actual  fire  [so  we  know  what  re-al  fire  represents.] 
Thus  we  misunderstand  it,  and  cannot  see  it  to  be  simple,  natural,  and 
true  :  we  find  it  necessary  to  believe  it.     Because  we  do  not  know  about 
the  actual  and  have  never  made  it  the  object  of  our  regard,  of  our  in- 
duction, i.  e.  observation  and  experiment,  we  have  filled  our  heads  with 
a  priori  notions  about  it  not  at  all  corresponding  to  the  fact ;  and  espe- 
cially we  have  set  it  down  that  it  is  in  the  future  and  not  now.     So 
the  Bible  is  to  us  as  a  a  book  speaking  truly  of  the  real  wd  have  been 
to  the  old  philosophers  who  did  not  know  this  real,  who  had  not  studied 
it,  but  set  it  down  a  priori.     They  wd  have  found  it  very  mysterious, 
and  wd  either  have  rejected  it  as  absurd  or  have  'believed'  it;  and,  as 
we  do  of  the  Bible,  have  supposed  it  was  speaking  of  something  quite 
apart  from  anything  then  present  to  them.     They  and  we  alike  do  not 
know. 

We  cannot  truly  escape  the  actual,  ignore  it  as  we  w  11.   It  is,  it  only 
is,  and  we  are  '  in  it.'    If  we  will  not  have  it,  know  it,  i.  e.  Be,  live,  or 
love — even  then  we  still  are  in  it,  i.  e.  we  are  the  negation  of  it,  the 
not-actual ;  i.  e.  we  are  in  hell,  are  damned.    The  actual  is  and  is  to  us, 
whether  we  '  know '  it  or  not :  life  if  we  know  it,  a  consuming  fire  if 
not.     [How  is  nutrition  ever  this  fire  ?  fire  is  that  wh  is  by  the  '  not,' 
seen  in  chemicity.]     This  view  of  hell  embraces  that   of  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  wicked.     It  is  true  they  come  to  nought;  only  that  man 
who  is  redeemed,  who  truly  is,  exists  '  after '  or  apart  from  the  physical 
existence;  i.  e.  exists  eternally.     It  is  the  same  virtually  as,  e.  g.,  in 
respect  to  the  total  number  of  men  existing  finally  :  it  comes  to  the 
same  if  one  man  be  destroyed  and  another  created,  or  whether  that  same 
one  lives  again  here.     It  is  the  same  in  our  sense,  but  how  different  in 
the  actual — what  a  different  fact.    It  i*  only  the  negation,  the  not-being, 
God  destroys :  He  is  the  Creator.     Think  too  what  a  new  tie  it  gives 
men  together ;  how  it  intensifies  our  interest  in  all.     We  are  fellow 
partners  in  misery :  why  shd  we  be  so  harsh  to  one  another  ?     Our  in- 
terest in  times  past  is  not  merely  sympathetic — we  were  there. 

So  again,  not  only  is  the  destruction  or  not-being  of  the  wicked  in  the 
eternal  world  involved,  but  also  the  fact  of  the  eternal  punishment ;  the 
punishment  as  long  as  the  personal  conscious  Being  is,  which  is  not  '  de- 
stroyed '  by  God ;  only  to  cease  when  the  conscious,  selfish  existence 
ends  in  love.     And  is  it  not  beautiful  to  think :  each  man  has  as  much 
of  this  conscious,  enjoying  existence  as  he  wishes.     When  weary  of  it 
at  last,  he  says,  '  My  God,  relieve  me  from  myself,  and  let  me  be  wholly 
Thine,  live  only  in  Thee.     I  want  nothing  for  myself,  only  to  love.' 
Then  he  is  free,  then  he  is  eternal.     Think  again  how  close  a  relation 
it  gives  us  to  the  spiritual  world,  as  we  say :  we  are  not  cut  off,  but  are 
part,  yea  the  very  fact  of  it.     There  is  a  new  significance  and  bearing 
given  to  all.     So  all  difficulty  about  the  '  nut-consciousness '  of  heaven 
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is  set  at  rest.     If  we  prefer  a  conscious,  a  physical  existence  (i.e.  if  we 
regard  self)  we  shall  have  it ;  none  shall  be  deprived  but  those  who  wd 
it  were  so  :  law  reigns  here  too.     Thus  w^  see  love  the  fact,  the  cause, 
the  necessity  of  all.     So  perhaps  those  who  are  born  so  very  good,  and 
live  such  beautiful  and  almost  superhuman  lives  (and  perhaps  die  so 
young)  ;  these  may  be  those  who  have  loved  God,  but  still  wished  to 
be  personal  or  conscious  for  the  sake  of  loving ;  having  so  their  desire. 
At  any  rate  it  is  beautiful  to  think  of  wish,  of  love,  determining  this 
human  being,  this  apparently  mere  passive  development  of  life.  It  makes 
the  fact  more  actual  to  us. 

The  aggregate,  the  true  total  or  whole  of  humanity,  is  as  it  were  di- 
minished by  all  those  who  are  or  wd  be  '  finally  lost '  [i.  e.  the  temporal 
is  made  eternal;  it  is  present,  not  future].     Clearly  this  is  the  right 
thing ;    the    idea  is    of   negation,    we    include   a  plus   and  minus 
together :  the  passional  is  negation,  i.  e.  is  not ;  like  all  negation  it  has 
only  a  relative  existence.     That  only  is  humanity  which  truly  is — is 
actual(ly).     We  shd  be  able  to  see  all  this  succession  of  passional,  in- 
ert '  men,'  all  this  negative  humanity,  necessary,  as  in  nutrition.    It  is 
by  the  'not'  of  humanity,  a  negation  of  such  kind ;  and  so  by  the  sup- 
plying of  that  negation  it  ceases,  as  nutrition  ceases  in  function.     The 
personal  sensational  humanity  necessarily  ceases  in  redemption.     [Yet 
see  how  there  is  partial  function  ;  the  body  as  a  whole  continually  or 
ever  growing].     So  one  gets  a  definite  distinct  idea  of  humanity  and  of 
the  relation  of  this  physical.     Instead  of  living  for.  ever,  or  having  to 
be  destroyed,  the  selfish  men  are  negations  i.  e.  not  the  fact  of  them, 
but  considered  as  men,  from  a  human  point  of  view  and  in  human  re- 
lations.      Failure  as  such,  or  from  that  view  ;  but  not  therefore  truly 
failure ;  being  success  by  that  very  failure,  causing  man  to  be  by  the 
nutrition,  the  tension. 

The  point  of  view  is  the  idea  here.     So  by  redemption,   or  the   true 
Being  of  man,  all  this  physical  ceases  in  relation  to  him ;  there  is  no 
longer  a  '  not '  from  the  human  point  of  view ;  but  the  true  infinite 
Being  is  the  same  eternally,  there  can  be  no  less  as  no  more.    [It  is  from 
this  human  point  of  view  we  perceive  sin,  selfish  men,   &c.  —  so  seen 
there  is  negation,  but  no  true  negation.     So  God's  love  as  manifested  in 
Christ  is  not  special  but  such  as  the  eternal  fact ;  only  seen  in  relation 
to  the  human  negation]. 

This  conception  of  relative  not-being  is  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  creation  :  that  self-limitation  in  wh  it  consists.     In  such  is  no  loss, 
no  'not ';  in  it  alone  indeed  is  action  or  Being.     But  clearly  it  involves 
a  relative  negation  ;  all  self-limitation  (e.  g.  of  creature)  must  involve 
a  negation  in  that  point  of  view,  and  this  is  the  one  idea  we  want ; 
this  shews  us  the  sensational,  fallen  state  of  man,  shews  us  the  reason 
the  '  not '  is  the  key  to    Nature  as  we  see  it.     May  we  not  see  this 
negation  in  respect  to  man  as  from  a  self-limitation,  a  self-sacrifice  ? 

Here  too  we  can  bring  in  our  Science,  wh  is  negative  in  respect  to 
rationality:  it  is  from  man's  rational  self-limitation.  Man,  by  his  own 
act,  renounces  the  use  of  'reason,'  limits  himself,  so  makes  negation  in 
respect  to  the  rational,  and  therefore  nutrition.  The  nutritive,  or  thingal 
hypothetical  Science,  is  not  the  negation,  but  the  nutrition  which  exists 
by  it :  so  is  this  passional,  'real*  humanity  not  the  negation  but  the  nu- 
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trition  wh  is  from  the  negation  ;  from  that  renunciation  by  hia  own  act 
of  man's  actual  Being  and  powers  ;  this  done  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit — 
food  and  knowledge.     This  parallel  seems  complete  :  and  how  by  the 
woman — what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?    Does  nutrition  ever  come  thus  ; 
when  the  two  are  separate,  and  before  union  in  interpretation  ? 

Think  how  this  negation  relatively  to  man  [nutritive,  or  passional, 
sinful  men]  must  be  until  man  is  redeemed,  until  there  exists  again 
that  suppressed,  or  coerced,  in  higher  form.     So  one  sees  the  parallel 
of  the  intellectual  and  actual.  Adam,  self  renounced — like  instinct  co- 
erced or  suppressed  in  theory  or  nutrition :  the  redemption,  putting  an 
end  to  the  passional  humanity,  answers  to  the  interpretation ;  the  re- 
assertion  in  higher,  larger  form,  one  with  its  negation  or  suppression,  of 
this  instinct.     The  act  first,  then  the  sacrifice,  then  the  self-sacrifice,  the 
love.     This  is  it — Love  is  the  two  in  one ;  the  one  rather  from  wh  the 
two  are  [e.  g.  Greek  and  Jewish  are  one  in  Christ.]     This  two  in  one, 
in  interpretation,  is  precisely  the  image  of  the  fact :  man's  true  Being 
in  utter  self-renunciation. 

Consider  this  objection  :  that  if  this  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible, 
simple  people  reading  it  wd  never  understand  it ;  that  it  is  doing  force 
to  all  natural  meaning.  Observe  :  it  is  the  Bible  truly  meaning  and 
saying  this,  tho'  we  have  not  understood  it,  that  gives  it  that  peculiar, 
wonderful,  unaccountable  [save  by  inspiration]  superiority  to  and  dis- 
tinctness from  all  other  books.  It  speaks  of  this  actual  eternal,  and 
moves  our  hearts  tho'  its  words  are  heard  '  awrong.'  In  this  it  is  like 
Mature,  wh  moves  us  because  it  is  actual,  tho'  we  read  it  quite  another 
way.  Indeed,  the  Bible  truly  corresponds  to  Nature,  and  in  the  par- 
allel is  found  an  answer  to  this  objection.  Do  we  not  read  Nature 
wrongly  too  ?  Do  we  not  naturally  put  on  Nature  a  construction  en- 
tirely different  from  the  truth  [scientifically],  and  yet  is  that  any  argu- 
ment against  the  true  view  when  we  know  it  ?  It  is  by  our  ignorance 
we  misinterpret.  Just  so  with  the  Bible  :  we  have  read  it  according  to 
our  ignorance,  not  as  what  it  is.  It  speaks  rightly ;  could  speak  no 
otherwise :  now  we  know  it,  and  can  understand  why  we  did  not  know 
it  before.  As  for  its  not  being  said  more  explicitly,  I  say  it  could  not 
be ;  it  was  written  for  all  time.  If  it  had  involved  our  Science,  what 
good  were  it  to  other  men  ?  It  does  say  it  explicitly,  as  it  shd  be  said  ; 
necessitating  the  discovery  of  the  fact  in  right  and  proper  time.  Our 
ignorance,  our  not-love,  not  seeing  the  actual,  has  caused  us  to  have  hy- 
potheses (as  in  Science) ;  but  these  are  the  very  means  by  wh  the  igno- 
rance is  removed :  when  it  reaches  its  limit  then  comes  the  interpret- 
ation. See  astronomy,  e.  g. :  here  is  the  fact  before  our  eyes — why  so 
strange  to  us  when  told  us  ?  So  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible. 

Think  here,  respecting  these  hypotheses :  the  removal  of  ignorance  is 
not  the  removal  of  conscious  ignorance,  of  the  feeling  that  we  do  not 
know   this   is   the  half  of  knowledge  ;  but  of  false  thinking,   of  self- 
satisfied,  confident  imaginings.     So  the  hypothesis  is  ever  adding  more, 
tho'  wrong  and  bad  ;  it  is  the  means  by  its  evil  of  our  finding  out  that 
we  do  not  know.     Ignorance— by  not  knowing  that  we  know — is  not 
knowing  that  we  do  not  know,  too.     feo  with  respect  to  our  false  reli- 
gion :  see  how  it  is  by  man's  renouncing  his  power  of  knowing  the 
actual ;  he  refuses  to  exercise  his  reason  and  say,  '  this  must  be,  this 
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cannot ' ;  he  prostrates  himself  hefore  the  phenomenal,  and  receives  all 
that  seems,  or  is  perceived.     So  all  these  chimeras  ;  but  these  are  the 
phna,  are  from  the  fact,  are  the  only  means  to  know  it.     Thus  this 
eternal  hell  in  the  future,  objective,  is  the  only  means  to  know  the  eter- 
nal actual  Hell,  subjective.  Thus  in  religion  too  we  shd  see  as  subjective 
what  has  been  thought  objective.     These  are  negations  referred  extern- 
ally [like  the  inertia]  :  we  see  a  hell  without  us  and  in  the  future,  be- 
cause it  is  here  within  us.     This  has  been  why  we  must  perceive  it, 
why  it  could  not  be  denied :  we  do  perceive  it ;  it  must  be  in  our  the- 
ology.    Let  us  show  the  fact  of  it  true  and  now,  and  the  percept  will 
be  understood  not  to  be.     God's  wrath  is  a  '  percept '  from  our  passion, 
because  we  have  not  known  that  this  within  us  was  death  ;  not  knowing 
this  'not'  of  ours  we  have  necessarily  supposed  all  these  'evil '  hypo- 
theses.    Hypotheses  are  to  make  us  know  the  fact. 

Since  enjoyment  and  suffering  (sensation)  are  illusion  respecting  good 
and  evil,  if  heaven  and  hell  were  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  as  we 
think,  they  wd  be  illusory — illusions  of  good  and  evil.  Now  this  does 
for  hell :  it  is  what  hell  is  ;  this  illusion,  this  ignorance,  good  felt  as 
evil ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  heaven.  This  is  the  difference  :  hell  is  il- 
lusion or  sensation,  negation  put  for  fact ;  but  heaven  must  be  deliver- 
ance from  sensation,  from  illusion,  from  want.  So  it  is  not  the  suffer- 
ing that  is  hell,  but  the  passion ;.  the  deadness,  the  illusion,  the  enjoy- 
ment— the  fire.  We  try  to  think  of  God  as  being  eternally  in  modes,  or 
eternally  possessing  attributes,  wh  in  themselves  deny  eternity,  and  are 
contradictory  to  it — planning,  designing,  &c.,  'eternally.' 

Now  respecting  proving  :  how  it  means  merely  agreeing  to  or  corres- 
ponding with  our  premiss.     This  is  the  part  of  the  intellect ;  so  neces- 
sarily the  intellect  cannot  have  to  do  with  actual  truth  (only  relative, 
i.  e.  consistent  hypotheses) ;  because  the  premiss,  the  intellectual,  to  a 
Being  not  omniscient,  cannot  be  perfectly  true  in  any  sense  :  partial 
knowledge  means  error.     Now  one  sees  a  clue  to  some  of  the  perplex- 
ities with  wh  we  have  invested  religion.     The  intellect  of  course  has 
not  to  do  with  the  actual,  only  with  the  hypothetical.     So  our  demand 
for  intellectual  belief  in  respect  to  religion  is  itself  the  result  of  many 
errors  and  the  cause  of  many  more.     Look  at  the  first  spread  of  Christ- 
ianity :  clearly  it  did  not  convert  by  intellectual  evidence,  nor  was  re- 
ceived nor  meant  to  be  received  on  that.     It  was  an  actual  question : 
'  Believe  God  so  loves  you ' ;  logic  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    This  has 
been  brought  as  au  accusation  against  Christianity,  but  it  is  in  truth  its 
glory ;  this  is  how  it  is  adapted  to  man.     For  we  must  remember  here, 
this  application  of  intellect  to  everything,  making  it  the  determining 
principle,  is  not  human  nature  ;  it  is  a  temporary  (coerced)  and  special 
condition  of  it.     It  is  our  habit,  it  is  not  universal,  it  is  not  necessary, 
not  reason.     It  is  our  special  phase  of  human  history,  and  we  of  course 
judge  of  all  by  it.     An  intellectual  test  for  actual  truth  is  intensest 
folly — think  only  of  our  demanding  of  it  as  a  condition  that  it  should 
agree  with  our  premisses ;  wh  must,  as  even  we  know,  be  incorrect ! 

This  habit  of  appealing  to  the  intellect  for  everything  is  a  temporary 
phase ;  it  is  our  part ;  it  has  its  use  and  necessity  :  it  is  necessary  for 
our  '  thingal '  Science,  wh  deals  with  that  to  wh  it  belongs.    The  intel- 
lect has  no  part  in  the  actual.     Our  reference  of  religion  to  the  intellect 
is  part  of  the  system  of  ignoring  the  actual.    Of  course  it  can  only  be  a 
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temporary  custom,  this  of  testing  everything  by  considering  its  agree- 
ment with  a  premiss,  putting  the  merely  relative  for  the  fact.  Here  one 
sees  now  what  is  our  Science,  these  hypotheses  of  motions,  &c.     It  is 
all   deduced  from   a   premiss,    viz.  from   the   assumption   of  matter ; 
then  our  perceptions  involve  all  these  material  consequences.     Here  is 
the  connection  between  motion  and  sensation :  on  the  premiss  of  a  real 
matter  our  sensations  necessitate  our  inferring  such  motions. 

Again,  see  how  this  works.      The  force  of  religious  conviction  comes 
to  be  given  to  our  assumptions,  by  this  idea  that  the  intellect  has  to  do 
with  actual,  religious  truth.     For  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  the  intel- 
lectual conclusions  rests  altogether  upon  the  certainty  of  the  premiss  or 
starting-point.     So  as  men  find  it  necessary  to  assert  the  certainty  of 
the  conclusions,  they  find  it  necessary  of  course  to  assert  the  certainty 
of  the  premisses,  i.  e.  the  assumptions,  and  especially  of  that  of  the 
perception  by  the  senses,  viz.  of  the  true  existence  of  the  material,  of 
things  in  time  and  space.     The  false  conception  of  the  function  of  the 
intellect,  viz.  that  it  has  to  do  .with  other  than  relations,  drives  us  to 
that.     [Comte  virtually  assigns  to  religion  the  sole  dealing  with  the 
actual  or  absolute;  he  denies  at  once  religion,  and  knowledge  or  concern 
with  the  absolute.     He  is  relatively  right :  we  are  wrong  in  assigning 
to  intellect  a  part  not  appropriate  to  it: — so,  e.g.,  in  denying  at  once  the 
consciousness  and  moral  being  of  animals,  we  are  relatively  right,  tho' 
perhaps  both  wrong.]     If  we  could  rightly  see  the  part  of  the  intellect, 
that  alone  would  be  proof  against  real  matter ;  for  by  affirming  it  we 
affirm  an  absolute  within  the  scope  of,  or  by,  the  intellect. 

That  this  is  the  '  future  existence  '  in  misery,  of  the  wicked,  is  clear: 
for  the  fact  of  this  must  be  eternal  (wh  we  do  not  see).  But  if  so,  then 
it  is  that — there  cannot  be  two  eternals.  Put  a  man  '  dead '  into  the 
eternal,  and  here  he  is,  in  this  physical :  it  is  the  very  fact  of  it.  The 
only  escape  from  the  '  transmigration '  doctrine  seems  to  be  by  denying 
that  the  fact,  the  true  Being  of  this,  is  eternal.  At  the  same  time  there 
may  be  some  separate  state,  as  it  were,  between  the  one  'life'  of  a  man 
and  its  renewal  before  the  'judgment';  like  the  interval  between  the 
being  organic  of  a  particle  and  its  becoming  organic  again.  Those  who 
hold  demoniac  possession  to  be  by  disembodied  spirits  will  agree  here : 
the  '  torment '  may  be  the  becoming  physical.  In  truth  this  demoniac 
possession  acquires  a  new  meaning  in  this  view,  and  the  ordinary  doc- 
trine of  the  separableness  of  the  soul,  or  conscious  man,  and  the  body. 

Perhaps  the  passage  seeming  most  opposed  is  « Sorrow  not  as  those 
that  have  no  hope ' ;  but  here  consider  whether  we  have  not  put  an  ar- 
tificial construction.  Of  course  if  it  be  that  we  have  mistaken  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Bible,  our  construction  of  almost  all  passages  must 
be  more  or  less  artificial. 


Surely   our  difficulty   in   the   Bible    is   this:    that  our  thought  is 
BO  much  of  the  material  (as  the  fact)  that  we  cannot  conceive   a  man 
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as  speaking  of  the  spiritual,  the  actual,  straightforwardly  as  the  fact, 
without  explaining  that  he  was  speaking  of  the  spiritual — of  the  moral, 
not  the  pleasurable  and  painful ;  of  the  absolute,  not  the  intellectual. 
But  we  err  when  we  fancy  this  mode  of  ours  of  regarding  things  to  be 
natural  to  man ;  to  have  been  always,  or  even  to  be,  universal.      It  is 
not  natural  to  man  to  regard  things  materially  and  intellectually  as  we 
do ;  it  is  a  temporary  and  artificial,  coerced  state.     Much  more  true  to 
human  nature  is  the  Bible  way  of  speaking,  and  surely  then  it  was  better 
understood. — Do  we  not  take  too  intellectual  a  religion  to  many  hea- 
then ?  are  not  they  quite  differently  related  to  the   '  real '  and  abstract 
from  what  we  are  ? 

Not  only  in  man  finding  out  truths  is  there  necessarily  the  nutrition 
first,  or  error  and  interpretation,  but  even  in  teaching  what  the  fact  it- 
self is,  directly  communicated  in  words,  is  not  the  process  the  same  ? 
Does  not  the  child,  e.g.,  when  told  a  fact,  misunderstand  it  necessarily, 
by  his  ignorance ;  have  such  an  opinion  as  is  necessitated  by  his  general 
ideas,  and  then  afterwards  interpret  for  himself;  seeing  the  fact  in  quite 
another  way.  So  do  we  not  misjudge  children,  often  thinking  they  know 
what  they  do  not :  they  say  our  words,  but  probably  think  quite  other. 
For  observe  :  in  Nature  the  fact,  as  it  is,  is  put  before  us,  plain  and  dis- 
tinct, that  and  nothing  else,  just  as  in  the  teaching  of  a  child :  and,  in 
the  Bible,  the  facts  are  told  us  in  plainest  words,  wh  we  respect  and  de- 
voutly love ;  yet  we  do  not  see,  we  make  our  own  hypotheses. 

The  entire  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  transmigration  doctrine  seems 
to  lie  in  regarding  the  physical  as  the  fact ;  not  seeing  its  mere  se- 
condariness,  and  being  by  negation  in  respect  to  man  : — that  man  is  not 
truly  born,  and  living,  in  the  material  world :  that  this  is  merely  a  per- 
ception caused  in  us  by  the  '  actual '  fact.  [This  is  hell — fire  by  a 
negation  ?] 

We  are  of  course  obliged  to  deal  with  the  Bible  as  we  do — ignoring 
all  but  those  passages  wh  agree  with  our  particular  '  views.'     It  is  not 
from  any  irreverence,  but  the  necessary  result  of  confounding  the  actual 
and  the  intellectual ;  thinking  that  to  religion  certain  opinions  are  ne- 
cessary.    We  cannot  let  the  matter  rest  open  ;  saying,   '  this  means 
more  than  I  can  see :  my  views  on  these  subjects  may  be  quite  wrong.' 
This,  in  our  way  of  thinking,  is  fatal  to  religion,  and  so  the  result  en- 
sues.    We  cling  to  that  wh  we  think,  wh  has  been  the  best  opinion  we 
could  arrive  at,  and  there  remain ;  to  let  our  opinion  go  is  to  us  letting 
religion  go. 

Now  we  may  surely  see  differently :  not  ceasing  to  hold  any  opinion 
as  an  opinion ;  feeling  that  the  actual  piety  is  entirely  independent  of 
any ;  [and  indeed — it'  we  can  get  so  far — loving  so  perfectly,  being  so 
saved,  that  we  do  not  care  whether  evil  or  good  happens  to  us]  :  we 
shall  be  able  to  act  wholly,  freely,  by  the  Bible  ;  we  can  enlarge  our 
views  as  often  and  as  much  as  ever  a  demand  occurs ;  nay,  we  shall  not 
mind  about  suspending  our  opinions  altogether  any  more  on  that  than 
on  anything  else.  But  we  need  the  intellectual  interpretation  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this ;  only  so  the  '  not,'  the  ignorance  that  caused  the  confusion, 
is  to  be  removed.     [It  will  be  interesting  to  pursue  this  ;  to  feel  the 
actual  arising  out  free  and  sufficient.] 

Especially  add  to  this  the  transmigration  view.     It  is  not  so  neces- 
sary to  be  saved  in  this  life  ;  there  is  no  such  awfulness  in  death.  How 
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the  instincts  revolt  from  that :  we  do  not  stand  in  any  such  awe  of 
death  (i.  e.  of  others)  say  what  we  will.     And  with  regard  to  salvation 
only  by  Christ,  and  the  necessity   of  knowing  Him  :  doubtless  it  is  so, 
but  we  need  not  fear;  if  we  can  make  men  feel  the  actual,  have  eternal 
life,  they  will  believe  in  Christ.     The  world  will  come  all  right ;  if  the 
Bible  be  true,  if  it  be  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  men  will  eat  and 
drink  thereof.     We  entirely  pervert  the  idea  when  we  demand  some- 
thing intellectual ;  give  the  intellect  free  scope,  let  it  get  its  relations 
right,  let  it  remove  the  ignorance  wh  causes  the  hypotheses.     During 
all  and  as  the  result  of  all,  the  fact  stands  fast  and  lives  within  the 
heart.     Christ  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  God  sacrifices  Himself 
to  redeem  us ;  creates  us,  giving  us  so  eternal  life. 

Is  not  this  future  existence,  not  physical  or  in  this  world,  easier  to 
men  in  part  because  it  is  less  to  them ;  a  less  effort  of  belief  because  so 
much  nearer  to  a  negation?  asserting  this  to  be  it  brings  out  the  latent 
unbelief:  it  is  more  to  believe.  If  a  physical  body  be  held  respecting 
the  wicked  in  the  resurrection,  is  not  all  conceded  ?  This  implies  a  phy- 
sical world,  i.  e.  exactly  this  :  for  observe,  the  physical  is  not  arbitrary ; 
it  must  be  this  and  no  other,  not  only  such  as  this  but  exactly  this  to 
the  human  body ;  not  even  '  another  planet,'  &c.  [not  to  mention  that 
there  are  no  'other  planets,'  i.  e.  as  material,  except  thro'  our  physical- 
ness.]  Think  too  how  this  physical  is  only  from  our  deadness ;  how  it 
is  perceived,  i.e.  e's,  by  virtue  of  that  very  action  of  the  actual  upon  us, 
as  dead,  wh  is  the  hell-fire  or  damnation — the  passion.  This  is  again  only 
saying  that  the  physical  is  from  the  sensation,  not  vice  versa.  So  we 
see  now  it  is  from  these  'passions'  of  ours. 

Here  are  two  bearings :  (1)  we  see  how,  if  this  be  the  'future  state,' 
it  is  not  mere  mechanical  necessity ;  how  all  is  ordered  rightly,  neces- 
sarily, by  love.  (2)  See  too,  it  being  thus  in  time,  thus  under  law  and 
necessity  to  us,  how  it  is  not  arbitrary,  but  having  reason  and  necessity ; 
that  Tightness  wh  is  seen  by  us  as  physical  necessity  :  how  it  is  the 
fact  of  love  [as  seen  in  motion  in  least  resistance].  Is  it  not  something 
to  be  able  to  see  hell  and  damnation  as  the  fact  of  love,  recognizing  our 
negation  or  death  ?  It  is  the  love  of  God  in  damnation  that  is  the  pro- 
blem of  the  world.  No  wonder  we  found  it  so  hard  to  see,  and  even 
put  that  for  love  wh  was  not-love  [natural  theology,  &c.]  :  but  now  we 
see  it  is  God's  love  (self-sacrifice),  and  our  death ;  a  negation  in  re- 
spect to  man.  This  is  hell,  we  know  it  is :  we  have  been  sure  that 
when  we  found  out  what  hell  was  it  wd  be  that,  and  now  we  see  that  it 
is  so.  Hell  is  God  giving  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  filling  our  hearts 
with  joy  and  gladness  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  in  mercy  (for  He  redeems 
from  hell)  not  letting  us  be  content,  making  us  miserable,  burning  us  up 
with  quenchless  fire. 

Think,  respecting  punishing,  how  it  is  treating  a  man  as  determined 
by  circumstances.     Here  is  a  depth  in  the  instinct  wh  makes  men  con- 
sider God's  punishment  as  not  reformatory,  but  final :  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  justice  of  the  universe  He  punishes,  not  for  reforming.    Now  on 
the  transmigration  view  do  we  not  have  fully  this  justice,  this  regard 
to  the  universe,  the  exemplification  and  fulfilment  of  G-od's  character  ? 
Surely  the  destruction  of  evil,  the  justice,  are  perfectly  seen  in  the 
damnation :  that  this  is  the  punishment  to  the  eyes  of  all  that  can  see, 
and  at  the  same  time  its  higher  glory  too— God  overcoming  evil  with 
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good.     Shall  God  fail  to  do  this  ;  and  especially  when  -we  are  told  that 
He  will  hum  up  all  evil  ?     How  simple  it  will  he  to  us  when  we  are 
made  alive  and  use  these  words,  naturally  and  unembarrassed,  in  their 
actual  meaning ;  seeing  that  the  wicked  are  burnt  up,  and  all  wicked- 
ness utterly  consumed. 

'Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.' — Here  is  a  future  regard  ;  but  that 
wh  is  future  cannot  be  in  God  or  in  respect  to  God ;  there  can  be  no  fu- 
ture in  respect  to  Him.     That  it  is  something  that  is  subjective  is  proved 
by  its  being  future.     There  cannot  be  a  future  '  wrath  of  God  '  as  in 
God ;  but  certainly  there  is  future  effect  of  God's  action  or  Being  (i.  e. 
of  love)  on  us.     It  is  perfect :  '  flee  from  the  passion  to  come  ';  i.  e. 
from  that  future  effect  of  God's  love  upon  you.     The  love  is  eternal  and 
ever  one  and  the  same,  but  the  effect  on  you  is  in  time,  and  changes, 
even  as  we  are  in  time  and  change.     And  we  know  what  the  effect  of 
God's  love  on  us  is  :  it  is  passion — this  wh  is  now.     The  effect  on  us  of 
God's  love — such  passion — necessarily  it  is  from  that  Christ  warns  us 
to  flee.     And  indeed,  from  what  else  should  we  flee,  if  not  from  this  ? 
What  else  shall  appal  the  heart,  and  nerve  the  faculties  to  escape,  if  not 
self-indulgence  ?     From  what  misery  shd  we  flee  if  not  from  miser-j  ? 

In  Actualism  we  have  found  out  that  hell  is  the  fact  of  God's  love  ; 
rendered  hell  by  our  negation  or  death,  our  'not'  or  evil.  And  so  we  see 
that  this  world  is  hell :  the  fact  of  it  is  God's  love,  but  rendered  such 
as  it  is  by  the  negation,  the  'not'  or  inertia  in  us.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental position  of  Actualism.  If  we  could  have  seen  the  Bible  so  that 
we  had  known  that  this  state  is  damnation  [is  hell  in  that  sense],  then 
we  shd  have  known  all  about  the  physical  before ;  shd  have  seen  it  was 
love,  mis-seen  by  virtue  of  our  state.  So  Science  had  been  anticipated, 
but  we  have  had  to  work  it  out  the  other  way  :  this  our  ignorance  com- 
pels. Here  is  the  reason  that  the  '  not,'  the  negation,  is  the  key  to 
the  physical. 

This  grand  doctrine  of  modern  times  respecting  the  conduciveneas  of 
virtue  to  private,  social,  and  public  good,  is  the  familiar  and  constant 
doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  deals  with  the  physical  on  that  prin- 
ciple.    The  New  takes  up  the  strain  in  its  true  actual  sense ;  not  trans- 
ferring these  regards  to  enjoyment  from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal,  but 
raising  us  above  them  altogether ;  teaching  us  not  to  shun,   but  to  re- 
joice in,  tribulation ;  promising  not  pleasure  but  suffering,  and  eternal 
life.     Here  is  the  oneness  and  the  difference — Christ  is  the  fulfiller  of 
the  law.     All  that  Old  Testament  doctrine  meant  the  actual,  though 
terminating  in  the  physical ;  even  as  our  passions  mean  the  love  of  God 
and  will  truly  be  so  when  fulfilled.   The  vice  of  the  heathen  philosophy, 
the  reason  why  no  life  could  come  out  of  it,  was  that  it  referred  these 
regards  to  enjoyment,  reward  and  punishment  in  a  sensational  sense,  to 
the  eternal,  the  future  state ;  so  there  was  no  scope  for  it.     And  see 
how  this  same  deadness  infects  our  philosophy,  and  even  our  Christian- 
ity.    Yet  in  Christianity  is  still  the  life,  for  in  its  doctrines  there  re- 
mains still  the  actual,  and  still  more  in  the  hearts  and  practice  of  its 
lovers. 

'  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation ;'  '  Eedeemed  from 
our  vain  conversation.'      Here  again  is  the  very  heart  of  the  gospel, 
'  that  we  might  escape  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust 
(passion),  being  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.'     And  those  who 
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are  truly  converted  to  Christ  are  so  for  this  reason ;  to  escape  this  cor- 
ruption. All  Christians  feel  this  ;  their  hearts  belie  their  words  when 
they  talk  about  salvation  as  being  any  other.  This  is  hell  and  the  only 
hell.  See  now  how  beautiful  appears  that  being  '  a  child  of  hell,'  and 
'making  him  a  child  of  hell.'  How  can  we  be  children  of  some  future 
state  ? 

With  regard  to  the  transmigration  :  think  how  we  prefer  to  suppose 
the  disembodied  spirits,  or  ghosts,  as  being  here,  among  us ;  we  do  not 
object  to  that,  only  to  their  being  bodily;  fancying  the  body  as  material, 
as  something  truly  existing  or  added  to  them :  not  knowing  that  the 
fact  of  that  wh  we  perceive  is  the  spiritual ;  that  to  assert  them  to  be 
in  the  body  is  only  asserting  a  mode  of  our  perception.     And  (2),  not 
reflecting  that  it  is  the  state  of  ourselves  that  causes  us  to  be  bodily  ; 
a  state  wh  it  is  postulated  is  partaken  of  by  them.     They  must  be 
bodily  ;  perceive  as  we  do,  because  inert  as  we  are  ;  we  must  perceive 
them  as  bodily,  because  we  are  inert,  and  so  on.     And  as  for  the  lapse 
of  time,  for  their  being  born  as  children,  &c. ;  observe,  this  being  only  a 
change  from  our  being  in  time,  and  the  fact  not  so,  there  is  less  difficulty 
here.     Though  on  the  other  hand,  consider  :  if  we  be  in  time,  then  we 
are  the  forms;  and  to  say  'we'  exist  in  another  bodily  form,  is  to  assert 
continuance  of  a  form.      Still,  it  may  be  :  think  how  our  body  does 
change  during  life,  we  continuing  the  same  :  the  change  to  a  new  body 
is  not  very  much  more.      Surely  here  the  phn  is  looked  at  instead  of 
the  fact ;  we  ought  from  this  to  learn  more  about  this  '  I :'  if  we  could 
find  this,  the  other  idea  would  be  pretty  clear. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  this  is  damnation  because  we 
happen  to  like  it ;  not  reflecting  how  in  daily  concerns  we  see  continu- 
ally that  men  like  the  very  worst  things  for  them ;  it  is  to  make  us  feel 
rightly  here.  In  speaking  of  damnation,  the  Bible  is  not  speaking  of 
suffering  :  let  us  once  see  that  and  heaven  appears.  It  speaks  of  suffer- 
ing doubtless,  also,  and  threatens  it ;  but  this  is  another  matter,  and 
joins  in  the  perfect  beauty  and  joy  of  it. 

We  may  conceive  of  men's  going  on  to  be  physical  until  they  want  no 
more  to  be  'conscious,'  have  no  more  any  regard  for  self;  i.e.  until  God's 
being  is  enough  for  them,  who  only  gives  and  does  not  get  at  all — that 
is  until  the  deadness  is  got  out  of  them.  The  negation  produces  phy- 
sicalness :  man  exists  and  must  exist  in  time  till  the  'not'  is  destroyed; 
then  he  is  eternal.  Observe  how  the  removal  of  this  negation,  this  re- 
demption, must  be  moral,  not  miraculous  and  all  at  once  and  passive, 
as  our  perverted  view  of  death  makes  us  think. 

To  make  inspiration  'mental  illumination,'  or  such  as  that,  is  virtu- 
ally to  deny  the  speciality  of  it ;  to  make  it  like  that  of  all  men.  All 
knowledge  "is  such  mental  illumination — it  is  inspiration  truly.  If  we 
must  have  the  force  of  what  we  affirm  as  inspiration  in  the  Bible,  we 
must  not  have  it  as  '  mental  illumination  :'  this  is  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  inspired.  Such  enlightenment  of  -mind  comes  always  in  one 
way  and  is  truly  inspiration ;  but  not  that  wh  we  want.  The  Bible 
must  be  God  speaking  to  us,  not  men  expressing  to  us  some  remarkably 
true  conceptions  of  their  own,  however  arrived  at.  Even  men  of  geniua 
have  an  inspiration  above  this :  God  speaks  in  them  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that.  Their  words  mean,  and  are,  more  than  they  think  or  know. 
Here  is  a  source  of  our  wrong  dealing  with  the  Bible,  thinking  the 
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words  meant  originally  that  wh  some  man  (so  prematurely)  thought:  we 
think  we  must  be  ahle  to  have  the  same  thought,  &c.  So  theology  be- 
comes doctrine,  opinion,  views,  &c.  Here  is  the  wisdom  of  the  instinct 
wh  affirms  of  the  inspired  writers  that  they  were  mere  passive  instru- 
ment, that  every  word  comes  direct  from  G-od. 

~We  do  not  see  enough  in   sin :  looking  only  at  that  wh  is  now  (i.  e. 
eternal,  actual),  we  cannot  see  why  the  Bible  attaches  so  much  weight 
to  it.    Sin  is  not  such  an  evil  to  us,  although  it  is  death  and  separation 
from  Grod.    If  there  be  not  misery  to  come  after  it,  we  think  sin  might 
pass  without  such  things  being  said  and  done,  and  that  all  this  proves  a 
future  very  different  from  now,  with  reference  to  wh  they  are.     Alas ! 
it  is  this  very  thing  God  would  teach  us  :  that  He  cannot  let  this  sin 
pass  with  such  words,  such  deeds.     He  would  open  the  blind  eyes  and 
heal  the  dead  hearts.     True,  there  is  suffering,  there  is  punishment ; 
but  we  have  to  see  that  this  is  love,  is  mercy,   is  blessing,   and  re- 
demption ;  not  from  this,  not  from  infinite  love  and  justice  and  mercy, 
does  God  seek  to  deliver  us — this  is  joy  and  blessing — but  from  sin: 
not  from  Himself,  but  from  ourselves.  Christ  delivers  us  from  'the  curse 
of  the  law.'     What  meaning  there  is  in  this,  the  '  curse  of  the  law.' 
'  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.'     "We 
are  under  the  law  because  selfish,  and  sin  comes  of  it,  necessarily ;  this 
is  the  curse  of  the  law.     When  made  to  love  in  Christ  we  are  no  more 
under  law.     This,  and  this  only,  is  redemption. 

This  thought  of  guilt  and  ill-desert  in  respect  to  sin  obscures  all  else. 
It  is  true  and  just ;  but  this  is  necessarily  in  time  ;  it  respects  the  fu- 
ture ;  we  have  to  go  deeper.     This  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  it  alone,  and 
for  the  first  time,  teaches  man  to  do.     So  because  it  is  above  man's  na- 
tural perception,  who  cannot  see  more  than  ill-desert  in  sin,  not  death 
and  damnation,  we  have  over-looked  its  teaching,  have  brought  it  down 
to  man's  level,  and  put  the  heathen  ideas  of  Elysium  and  Tartarus 
into  heaven  and  hell.     What   a  simple  and  beautiful  view  this  gives  of 
that  early  Christianity  :  those  men  living  with  Christ  had  this  new 
life,  probably  more  from  Him  personally  than  from  His  words ;  that 
sinfulness  is  damnation,  infinite  eternal  evil ;  that  love  is  eternal  life : 
and  so  they  went  about  telling  every  one  of  this  deliverance  there  was 
from  sin  and  how  to  obtain  it — the  revelation  of  God  as  the  self-sac- 
rificer.     This  indeed  is  the  very  glory  of  Christianity,  this  new  doc- 
trine of  eternal  or  present  damnation.     Men  had  the  doctrine  of  sin 
and  suffering  before,  looking  to  the  actions,  or  deeds.  Christianity  went 
to  the  root  and  to  the  heart ;  teaching  how  being  evil  is  the  death,  tl 
damnation,  the  eternal   punishment ;  enlightening  the  heart  and  spirit 
that  this  is  worse  than  all  sensational  (therefore  temporal)  punishmei 
all  suffering  :  turning  men  away  from  this  to  regard  the  corruption, 
the  death,  that  is  not  to  be,  but  is.     So  imparting  a  new  life,  a  new 
sensibility,   revealing  it  in   the  life  and   death   of   Christ ;  so,   and 
only  possibly  so  ;  making  men  feel  that  this  state  of  self-indulgence  is 
damnation,  the  worst  of  all  evil,  from  wh  all  suffering  that  can  help  us 
to  escape  is  love  and  blessing.     And  not  stopping  here,  in  doctrine 
merely,  it  does  what  was  never  dreamt  of  before ;  it  reveals  a  means  of 
redemption  and  re-creation — saving  us  from  regard  to  self: — the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  us,  and  love  to  him.     Thus  it  saves  us  from  dam- 
nation, which   the   law  and  philosophy  alike  could  never  do,  because 
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they  appeal  and  can  appeal  only  to  the  self-regard,  wh  is  damnation. 
So  Christianity  over-ran  the   world ;  clearly  it  must  have  done  so : 
what  could  stand  against  that  wh  delivered  men  from  self-indulgence, 
and  self-seeking  ?  which  gave  them  actual  life  ?     Until  men  brought 
back  their  own  death  into  it,  their  own  ignorance,  and  made  it  too  speak 
of  those  future  temporal  sensational  things  of  wh  it  was  natural  to 
think. 

The  real  is  of  no  consequence  ;  therefore  the  moral,  the  doing  proper- 
ly, being  virtuous,  &c.,  is  a  small  matter.  We  see  it  is  not:  circum- 
stances determine  that.  A  man  brought  up  in  certain  circumstances  is 
sure  to  become  thus  depraved  :  this  is  not  the  fact,  the  actual.  Thinking 
of  these  things,  how  clearly  it  is  that  this  is  a  state  of  redeeming  ;  that 
man  is  saved.  Indeed  God  designs,  the  world  being  dead,  that  it  shall 
not  be  good  and  moral,  and  well-conducted.  Here  one  sees  the  instinct 
of  referring  religion  to  the  future,  representing  it  as  having  to  do  pri- 
marily with  the  world  to  come  ;  a  perverted  instinct  from  our  putting 
the  eternal  into  the  future.  Religion  has  to  do  with  the  eternal,  i.  e. 
not  with  this  world  as  real  or  transient ;  but  then  it  is  our  mistake 
to  make  this  world  real ;  this  is  the  eternal,  all  that  is.  It  is  beauti- 
ful to  see  how  man  cannot  be  crushed  down  to  a  religion  of  morals. 
Observe  ;  man  cannot ;  some  men  are ;  but  others  will  not  be.  So  of 
all  things :  some  take  one  view,  but  if  it  be  deficient,  others  are  sure  to 
assert  the  contrary.  It  is  a  mechanical  process :  press  on  one  part  of 
water,  and  another  part  rises.  There  is  a  'vibration'  in  these  opposite 
opinions  :  one  denies  by  logic,  but  necessarily  another  affirms.  The 
form  may  vary  ;  the  fact  cannot  change. 

Here  also  is  that  instinct  that  morals  are  no  good  if  there  be  not  true 
piety  ;  the  feeling  against  '  separating  Christian  morals  from  Christian 
doctrine.'    This  is  true,  but  this  instinct  is  perverted  too,  by  our  making 
religion  physical  or  intellectual  instead  of  actual ;  we  put  opinion  for 
piety.     Opinion  is  nothing  :  morals  are  more  than  that — what  we  mean 
is,  that  without  actual  religion  morals  are  nothing.     There  is  surely 
some  such  idea  about  Christian  religion,  that  it  consists  in  the  union  of 
true  views  or  opinions  about  Christ,  and  good  action;  but  of  course  the 
union  of  intellectual  and  moral  is  no  more  than  either  alone.     The 
fact  is,  neither  opinion  nor  'action'  are  anything,  they  are  merely  real ; 
true  love,  self-sacrifice,  is  the  the  thing,  and  the  only  thing.     Now  the 
dependence   of  true  actual  religion  upon  right  opinions,  and  upon 
wholesome  food,  becomes  less  embarrassing  when  we  remember  that  the 
fact  of  all  this  physical  is  truly  the  actual ;  that  it  is  thingal  to  us  only 
by  virtue  of  the  negation  that  in  respect  to  us  constitutes  the  '  I.' 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  Bible  refers  to  those  laws  of  nature, 
those  moral  necessities  by  wh  retribution  is  ever  accomplished :  '  he 
that  killeth  with  the  sword  shall  be  killed  with  the  sword.'     [And 
observe,  how  we  only  want  more  time  for  this  retribution  to  be  perfect, 
even    as   it  is ;  death  seems  to  interrupt  it ;  but  is  it  not  the  trans- 
migration that   is   wanted?]      So    'God   is    not   mocked;' in    these 
things  it  is  that  His  judgments  are  worked  out.  These  and  the  eternal 
damnation    which    casts    them    unutterably    into   the    shade,    the 
Bible  is  speaking  of,  and  the  eternal  life.     All  is  that  wh  we  see,  the 
eternal  that   is.     It  '  recognizes '  the  actual  that  is  around  us,  and 
speaks  of  it.      This  is  the  eternal,  the  actual  world. 


It  is  the  not  recognizing  that  the  intellect  does  not  deal  with  the  ab- 
Bolute,  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  these  controversies  and  disputes ;  from 
not  seeing  that  by  the  intellect  we  cannot  know  the  fact  that    is, 
and  fancying  that  we  must  make  it  to  be  such  as  we  can  thus  intel- 
lectually state;  it  is  very  different  if  we  put  it  in  the  right  relation:  that 
such  was  the  necessary  '  percept '  or  intellectual  view,  admitting  the 
fact  must  be  above  it— the  effect  on  us  must  be  such.     Science  has  at- 
tained a  similar  position ;  distinguishing  the  phn  and  fact  :  the  phn 
being  such,  to  find  the  fact ;  admitting  that  the  senses  do  not  deal  with 
the  real,  but  the  apparent.     Think  now :  the  senses  do  not  deal  with 
the  real,  but  with  the   apparent ;  the  intellect  deals  with  the  real. 
So  is  not  the  real,  in  truth,  the  abstract  in  some  sense  ? 

This  is  the  true  Being  and  glory  and  joy  of  man,  to  be  sacrificed  for 
others,  for  the  world — herein  one  with  Christ.     Nor  does  it  essentially 
alter  the  case  that  it  is  not  done  consciously  or  willingly ;   for  the 
joy   and  glory   are   in   the  fact,    not  in    our   consciousness    of  it:  in 
the  doing  and  suffering,  not  in  the  being  happy  or  enjoying  the  thought 
of  it.     So  one  sees  so  much  more  largely  and  deeply  how  Christ  is  man 
and  God,  how  He  reveals,  i.  e.  presents  openly  and  plainly  to  us,  so 
that  we  can  see  it,  that  wh  is  the  fact  alike  of  God  and  humanity,  i.e. 
of  Being,   of  love ;  viz.,  self-sacrifice.     He  reveals  it ;  this  wh  is  the 
one  universal  and  absolute  fact  of  man  also  ;  but  unknown,  i.  e.  unre- 
cognized, and  supposed  to  be  quite  opposite :  this  He  shows  us  to  be 
the  fact.     So  He  is  God  and  man :  in  Him  and  Him  alone  we  can  see 
what  man  is,  even  as  in  Him  alone  what  God  is.     The  Son  of  man  is 
revealed  not  less  than  the  Son  of  God.     Should  not  the  term  Son  of 
Man  guide  us  to  our  conception  of  the  term  Son  of  God  ?  Is  not  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  very  sense  that  He  is  son  of  man  ?  There  seems 
a  depth  of  meaning  here,  and  a  new  beauty  in  the  word  '  son.'     This  is 
the  fact,  the  Being  of  humanity,  the  true  actual  man,  love  or  self-sacri- 
fice seen  (i.  e.  revealed)  in  Christ.     But  only  thus  revealed  because  the 
fact  is  so,  although  unseen :  even  as  God  is  only  revealed  in  Christ  as 
a  self-sacrificer,  or  as  love,  because  He  is  so.     Christ  shows  us  what 
man  is,  or  what  it  is  to  be  man,  not  less  than  what  God  is. 

Can  it  be  a  right  plan  to  go  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  with 
the  predetermination  to  believe  its  meaning  to  be  the  truth  ?     Is  not  this 
a  perversion  of  the  idea  of  it,  and  fatal  to  all  just  dealing  ;  also  not 
at  all  involved  as  a  legitimate  result  of  its  inspiration  ?     Is  it  not  a 
stress  altogether  too  great  to  lay  upon  it  ourselves :  how  is  it  possible 
that  our  method  of  dealing  by  it  shd  be  thoroughly  straightforward  ? 
For  it  is  clear  that  on  that  condition  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  find 
certain  meanings  in  it,  such,  viz.,  as  we  cannot  believe ;  the  process  is 
vitiated  by  the  fact,  from  the  very  structure  of  human  nature.  We  must 
do  otherwise ;  and  because  the  Bible  is  inspired  ve  must  interpret  it 
quite  independently  of  any  connection  with  our  opinions  ;  they  are 
quite  two  things,  what  the  Bible  means  and  what  we  believe.     "We 
must  not  bind  our  opinions  to  our  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  else  we 
cannot  interpret  it.     So   we  must  be  ready  always  to  say,  '  there  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  this,  nor  can  I  see  it  otherwise  at  present ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  it.'     "We  have  misinterpreted  the  Bible  so  extraordinarily 
because  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  it  say  things  wh  we  could  believe. 
Have  we  not  thus  misinterpreted  nature  also  ?  making  it  mean  things 
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wh  would  conform  with  our  notions,  and  wh  we  could  therefore  accept 
\\  e  cannot  allow  nature  to  say  that  wh  we  cannot  believe  ;  hence  our 
hypotheses,  and  thus  arise  the  means  of  learning  what  both  nature  and 
the  Bible  do  truly  say ;  these  hypotheses,  in  each  case,  are  the  nutri- 
tion, by  the  impossibility  of  wh  at  least  our  ignorance  is  removed.  So 
I  see,  inasmuch  as  the  Bible  has  been  saying  to  us  living  things,  wh  we 
being  dead  could  not  receive  nor  comprehend,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
put  our  hypatheses  into  it  and  make  it  mean  something  that  we  could 
believe.  So  nature  has  been  saying  to  us  (dead)  living  actual  things, 
wh  we  not  comprehending  have  been  obliged  to  invent  all  sorts  of  hy- 
potheses to  make  it  mean  what  we  could  receive.  In  truth,  it  is  one 
thing  :  both  the  Bible  and  nature  speak  of  life,  of  the  actual,  of  love,  of 
the  eternal,  of  self-sacrifice  ;  and  we  have  put  inertia  into  both,  and 
made  them  alike  speak  to  us  of  getting.  This  is  what  the  hypotheses 
are  for  in  each :  to  allow  of  the  inertia  being  in  them. 

Is  not   this  doctrine  of  interpreting  the  Bible  apart  from  believing, 
parallel  to  that  doctrine   of  our  senses  deceiving  us ;  looking  at  the 
phna  in  nature  and  expressing  them  the  best  way  we  can,  with  con- 
sciousness that  though  the  opinions  seem  right  and  necessary  to  us  they 
may,  or  must  indeed,  be  false.  So  in  respect  to  the  Bible  we  must  learn 
to  feel  that  we  put  our  death  into  it,  and  that  the  view  wh  is  necessary 
to  us  must  yet  be  false  until  that  deadness  is  removed  by  Christ.     Is 
not  this    what   it    means   when   Paul   speaks    about   the   natural  man 
as  unable  to  understand,  and  only  the  spirit  of  truth  guiding  us  into 
the  truth  of  the  scriptures.     This  is  no  mystical  doctrine,  it  is  the  uni- 
form fact  of  the  mental  life ;  and  surely  it  refers,  as  one  thing,  to  that 
doctrine  of  damnation  (the  actual  puinishment,  not  sensational).     Only 
as  'inspired'can  man  come  to  see  that  this  refers  to  wickedness,  and  not 
to  suffering.     And  here  is  the  explanation  of  what  so  many  feel  re- 
specting this  doctrine  of  damnation,  that  it  is  not  the  idea  plain  simple 
minded  people  would  get  from  reading  the  Bible.  With  some  limitation 
this  may  be  admitted  ;  the   influence  of  the   spirit,  an  actual  state,  is 
needed    for    this :     the    man    must    first    feel    that    sin    is    the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  before  he  can  so  read  the  Bible.    We  have  grieved 
the  spirit,  so  that  even  the  best  of  us  do  not  see  it.     So  men  would 
not  '  naturally  '  see  this  in  the  New  Testament.        '  The  letter  killeth:' 
the    men   were   obliged   to    write  in  '  letters '  that   natural  (inert) 
men  would  necessarily  take  to  refer  to  the  sensational,  to  suffering  and 
enjoyment;  it  could  not  be  helped,  there  were  no  other  words;  the 
fault  is  not  in  them.     So  the  '  letter'  killeth:  the  doctrine  of  the  sensa- 
tional heaven  and  hell  has  uprooted  the  very  life  of  the  age,  so  that 
now  in  our  Christian  land  crimes  and  horrors  prevail  that  heathenism 
might  have  blushed  to  own,  and  maxims  of  conduct  are  held  respectable 
that  have  the  Devil  for  their  father.     God  must  help  us  to  put  the 
spirit,  the  actual  meaning,  into  these  words,  or  there  is  no  redemption* 
for  us. 

Respecting  resurrection  of  body  :  it  cannot  be  to  the  material  state  ; 
this  is  the  death  or  negation,  from  wh  the  resurrection  may  be,  but  to 
wh  it  cannot  be.  The  resurrection  is  deliverance  from  death  ;  it  is  well 
called  '  resurrection,'  because  it  is  again  to  life,  although  to  higher  life; 
for  a  life  has  preceeded  this  dead  (material)  state.  So  it  is  a  mistake 
to  affirm  the  resurrection  to  be  already  past ;  it  is  not  past,  nor  can  l,e, 
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so  long  as  we  are  material   (physical)  :   not  the  '  resurrection  of  the 
body  ;'  this  is  in  heaven.     I  see,  this  is  the  resurrection  of  the  man ; 
surely  the  body  is  the  man  :  the  man  has  become  material  or  dead.  So 
it  is  a  fatal  error  to  deny  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body ;  it  is  to  de- 
ny heaven,  our  deliverance  from  physicalness.     So  we  look  for  a  resur- 
rection, a  '  living  again  '  of  the  body.     This  is  the  deliverance  from  the 
unwilling,  involuntary  inertia  that  constitutes  this  present  death.  This 
present  state  of  our  body  is  not  the  true  natural  state,  but  a  state  of 
death  from  wh  we  are  to  be  delivered  by  a  resurrection.     Here  is  the 
especial  value  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  the  very  essence  and 
point  of  Christianity  consists  in  that,  :  nd  is  lost  without  it;  viz.,  the 
deliverance  from  this  inert,  sensational   condition :  this  doctrine  is  the 
crown  of  actualism.     Does  not  Paul  say,  '  The  spirit  is  alive  because  of 
righteousness,  but  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin '  ?     We  are  made 
alive  in  Christ,  but  we  still  have  a  dead  body,  an  inert  nature — this 
physicalness  from  wh  our  deliverance  is  to  be.     The  resurrection  of  the 
body  exactly  meets  the  case,  it  fills  the  heart.     We  are  to  have  a 
spiritual  body,  nothing  inert  remaining  to  us ;  no  self,  no  necessity  of 
getting,  no  'consciousness,'  no  want.   As  Paul  says  :  '  The  body  of  this 
death, '  from  wh  he  was  to  be  delivered  through  Christ.     Is  it  not  so  ? 
'  the  whole  creation  travaileth.'     So  Paul  '  groaned  being  burdened, 
not  that  he  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon.'     How  could  the 
destruction  of  a  negation  be  better  described  ?     This  swallowing  up  of 
mortality  by  life  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body.     So  we  see  better  the 
meaning  of 'the  body.'    Surely  it  is  that  wh  has  become  dead  by  Adam's 
transgression ;  this  body  wh  is  actual  in   itself,  but  dead  (material) 
to  us. 

This  physical  human  race  (wh  we  call  man)  is  from  the  not-being  of 
humanity,  and  it  exists  wholly  for  the  redemption,  the  giving  life  to 
man  again.     It  is  to  raise  humanity  from  that   state  of  death,  that  ne- 
gation wh  we  feel  in  ourselves  as  inertia — that  doing  as  we  like — to 
true  Being,  to  self-sacrifice.     One  can  see  how  this  must  be  :   this  is 
the  end  and  object   of  man's   life  on  earth.     And  see  here  :  as  false 
knowledge  of  the  relative  leads  to  true;  so  this  sensational,  physical,  inert 
life  leads  to  the  true  Being  and  redemption  of  man,  the  actual :  these 
others  are  images  of  that.     Our  passional  life  works  the  actual  life  of 
true  gravity.     The  actual   life   arises  in  us  from  the  sensational ;  by 
these  passions  the  passional  is  got  rid  of;  by  these  self-seekings  we  are 
conducted  to  self- sacrifice. 

When  Adam  fell  did  he  not  lose  his  native  miraculous  power  ?  This 
having  to  labor  surely  denotes  nature  becoming  inert,  requiring  force 
and  acted  on  by  laws  ;  and  the  curse  on  the  woman  surely  shows  the 
beginning  of  the  sensational;  necessarily  suffering  is  where  sensation  is. 
This  is  all  simple :  how  wonderful  is  this  hidden  knowledge,  how  pro- 
foundly conveyed  too  ;  like  the  prophesies,  clear  after  the  fulfilment. 
And  indeed  the  dispute  about  the  fall  has  been  made  an  affair  of  mere 
expression.  No  one  denies  the  fall,  i.  e.  in  fact,  in  anything  but  words 
— it  is  that  wh  all  moralists,  all  men,  deplore  and  blame. 

Our  idea  of  Grod  as  in  heaven,  happy,  and  only  exceptionally  sacri- 
ficing Himself  here  on  earth,  is  it  not  sad?  It  is  not  so:  God  is  here;  this 
'suffering,'  this  '  self-giving,'  the  fact  of  this,  is  the  God  of  earth  and 
heaven.  He  is  close  to  us,  one  with  us ;  not  far  away,  but  here,  amid 
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these  strifes  and  sorrows.  Wheresoever  Love  is,  and  that  is  all-wheres, 
there  is  He. 

Is  not  the  true  love  necessarily  impersonal  ?  personal  love  necessarily 
having  more  or  less  the  inertia  in  it ;  being  'real,'  selfish.     It  is  doubt- 
less good  and  right,  and  necessary  for  the  dead  and  physical,  for  the 
conscious  or  intellectual ;  but  this  is  not  the  true  love,  the  true  Being ; 
it  is  only  that  wh  is  so  to  us.     Think  again,  how  God's  law  is,  that  we 
love  :  it  commands  us  to  love  ;  a  thing  that  will  not  be  commanded : 
love  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  will.     Surely  here  is  a  proof  of  the  dead- 
ness  there  is  in  the  very  fact  of  having  will,  of  the  '  will '  being  a  part 
of  the  death  or  inertia ;  it  has  no  relation  to  true  life.     So  the  will  of 
man  <  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  it  be.'    To 
love  is  a  command  we  cannot  obey,  because  it  is  not  by  obedience  or 
will  that  it  is  done  ;  it  must  be  '  Being.'     We  can  love  if  we  be  made 
to  love,  not  otherwise.     So  it  was  necessary  that  God  shd  give  Himself 
for  us,  that  Christ  shd  die  ;  not  possibly  otherwise  could  that  love  be 
put  within  our  hearts.     Love  is  not  by  will,  but  by  Being  or  life.  How 
by  self,  by  will,  can  we  sacrifice   and  abnegate  self;  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  ;  only  Christ  can  give  us  life,  because  only  from  Him  can 
we  have  love  to  God,  from  wh  alone  can  flow  any  other  love  truly,  on- 
ly by  God's  self-sacrifice  can  we  be  made  to  love  Him.     Love  to  God 
is  true  love,  and  it  alone :  it  is  love  to  Being,  to  the  actual  love. 

On  our  principle  that  we  must  believe  that  wh  we  find  in  the  Bible, 
it  is  clear   we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  see  any  incredibility  in  it ;  we 
must  bring  its  meaning  so  near  to  our  intellectual  position  and  ways  of 
thinking  that  it  should  be  possible  for  us  to  believe.     The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  Atonement  wonderful  as  they  are,  are  no  exceptions 
here.     These  are  sufficiently  conformable  to  our  ways  of  thinking ;  the 
former    especially.     Yet  how   many    starting  with    this   position  that 
they  will  accept  what  they  see  in  the  Bible,   do  not   see   the  Trin- 
ity :  it  is  incredible  to  them.     So  with  respect  to  all  other  doctrines. 
Many  men  now  do  not  see  the  expiation  there,  it  is  incredible  to  them. 
This  position  that  they  will  believe  what  they  see  there,  necessarily 
determines  within  very  narrow  limits  what  they  see.     And  with  na- 
ture it  is  the  same.     Here  is  one  Bible,  one  nature  ;  the  same  in 
itself  to  all,  yet  producing  such  variety  of  opinions  :  and  clearly  for  the 
same  reason ;  that  men  feel  they  must  believe  what  they  see  in  them, 
and  therefore  see  that  wh  is  credible  to  each  man.      It  is  axiomatic, 
the  subjective  condition  must  determine  the  different  opinions  in  each 
case.     The  thought  is  wrong :  we  ought  not  to  start  with  resolution  to 
believe  what  we  see  in  the  Bible ;  it  necessarily  perverts  our  vision  : 
we  shd  recognize  that  what  we  see  may  not  be  there,  and  shd  be  free 
to  see  anything,  even  if  it  be  incredible  to  us ;  not  trying  to  believe, 
nor  denying  that  it  is  there,  but  waiting  for  more  light.     We  shd  do 
the  same  with  nature  ;  not  trying  to  believe  or  alter  what  we  see,  but 
waiting  for  more  light,  and  recognizing   that  what  we  see  may  not  be 
what  is  there  ;  satisfied  and  happy,  meantime,  knowing  that  to  be 
'  saved  '  has  nothing  to  do  with  opinion.     We  shd  hold  our  'interpreta- 
tion '  and  our  belief  apart.     We  may  say,  if  we  like,  the  Bible  is  ab- 
solutely true,  word  for  word  inspired ;  but  we  must  clearly  distinguish 
between  it,  and  that  wh  we  must  think  is  in  it. 
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"When  Gfod  exists  in  relation  to  a  self  or  person  (an  inertia),  He  sac- 
rifices Himself.     So  He  was  necessarily  in  Christ ;  so  He  is  in  us  when 
we  sacrifice  ourselves.      In  that  fact  He  is  in  us  ;  actually,  truly,  by 
His  spirit  or  '  Being.'     This  is  the  meaning  of  those  affirmations  of  God 
being  in  us,  of  our  being  sons  of  God  even  as  Christ  is,  and  one  with 
Christ :  they  are  not  extravagant  or  figurative,  but  the  simple  fact ;  in 
this  fact  of  destruction  of 'self '  we  rise  into  Being,  i.  e.  necessarily  into 
God.      So  we  see  God  in  Christ ;  a  plain  simple  fact  literally  and 
fully  true  :  and  as  to  Christ  being  the  eternal  Son,  in  the  beginning 
with  the  Father,  all  these  expressions  are  natural  and  simple  in  perfect 
degree.     Christ  in  being  as  God,  i.e.  as  'Being,'  is  eternal :  not  as  man, 
but  in  reference  to  the  Divinity  within  Him  ;  for  Being  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  eternal.      This  is  not  to  perplex  us  ;  to  make  us  imagine 
something  hard  to  understand  or  realize,  but  to  assure  us  that  in  that 
fact  of  Christ  is  the  fact  and  Being  of  God  ;  to  raise  and  carry  up  our 
conceptions  to  the  right  point,  that  this  love  and  Being  in  man  is  the 
actual  eternal  Being  of  God ;  to  prevent  our  seeking  to  imagine  any 
other  Divinity,  any  other  physical  infinite,  wh  we  are  so  prone  to  do ; 
any  darkness,  self,  or  substance.     It  is  to  correct  our  dead  notions,  to 
show  us  that  God's  Being  is  no  other  than  that  true  Being  that  may  be 
and  is  fully  and  without  stint  or  partialness  or  defect  in  a  man.      This 
is  the  Being  of  God ;  all  substance,  self,  all  other  Being,  is  darkness, 
is  want,  and  defect. 

For  the  personality,  reflect :  God  is  in  Christ,  not  as  a  person ;  Christ 
is  man,  not  God.  Surely  Christ  is  one  person;  to  make  Him  a  person 
as  God  is  either  to  make  Him  two  persons,  or  to  deny  His  human  per- 
sonality. If  God  be  personal,  how  can  He  be  in  persons — in 
Christ,  or  in  us  ?  See  what  we  lose  every  way  by  this  :  to  gratify  our 
weakness  and  conceive  of  God,  we  give  up  all  the  facts  that  shd  make 
Him  dear  to  us.  It  is  because  God  is  not  a  person  that  we  can  be  one 
with  Him,  truly  and  actually  :  TVe  cannot  be  one  with  another  person  ; 
and  so  we  reduce  this  being  one  with  God  to  a  figure,  and  make  Christ, 
as  truly  God,  a  mystery  and  wonder,  instead  of  a  felt  and  living  fact, 
naturally  and  actually  true. 

In  truly  Being  (i.  e.  loving)  we   create :  we   necessarily  share  God's 
action  ;  necessarily  it  is  so  God  is  in  us,  and  the  creatorship  wh  is   in- 
separable from  God,  is  thus  ours ;  it  is  one  act,  God's  and  ours  :  crea- 
tion is  no  other  than  this  very  loving,  wh  is  self-sacrifice  to  us.     We 
are  created  anew  in  being  creators,  and  such  Being  of  creature  must  re- 
sult from  it.     It  is  to  give  ourselves,  i.  e.  to  be  in  other,  the  very  fact 
of  creation:  thus  it  is  God  creates,  giving  Himself  to  be  other.     Then 
we  are  not-man,  i.  e.  net  humanity ;  or  rather,  are  humanity  in  this 
giving  self,  or  creating.     Here  we  approach  the  mystery  of  Being,  of 
love,  of  eternity.     God  is  in  creating,  in  giving  Himself:  in  creating  is 
Being.     This  is  the  very  point :  to  be  creator,  i.  e.  to  be  not-God,  is 
the  very  Being  of  God.     This  contradiction  arises  when  we  bring  it 
into  the  intellect ;  we  can  see  it  better  in  relation  to  ourselves  :  how 
we  are  truly  man  then,  when  giving  ourselves  ;  we  create,  or  are  not- 
man,  by  our  act  or  Being — this  is  eternal  life.  So  one  sees  how  eternity 
excludes  time,  and  cannot  be  thought  because  thought  is  in  time.    Here 
we  see  the  Elohim :  this  creating  by  the  creature  when  God  is  in  them 
— creation  in  redemption  of  the  creature.     This  is  God  creating  ;  this 
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giving  of  self  to  Him  by  the  creature  :  it  is  His  act.     This  is  striking: 
as  man's  redemption  by  G-od — is  by  man  too  ;  the  true  Being  of  man 
in  Christ  redeems  humanity.      So  is  this  redemptive  act  of  God self- 
sacrifice  in  man — truly  God's  sacrifice  of  self ;  it  is  G-od's  love  that  is 
in  us.     It  is  at  once  God  for  man  and  man  for  God,  and  also  man  for 
man  and  God  for  God — all  opposites  unite  in  one. 

Is  it  not  one  use  of  miracles  to  cause  a  difficulty  in  the  intellectual 
reception  of  the  Bible  ?     And  so  of  those  apparent  errors  and  contra- 
dictions :  is  not  their  design  to  prevent  us  from  adopting,  or  continuing, 
in,  a  false  conception  of  inspiration(as  if  applying  to  the  real  or  to  opin- 
ions) :  and  see  the  exact  adaptation,  like  a  mechanical  ajustment  pro- 
ducing a  certain  effect  at  a  certain  time.     Stirely  the  entire  intellectual 
life  of  man  might  be  so  imaged :  by  the  law  of  least  resistance  there 
must  arise  certain  modes  of  thought  at  certain  times  ;  it  is  like  a  ma- 
chine with  a  long  course  of  action  all  arranged  before  hand.     And  so  of 
bodily  life :  its  progress  and  development,  in  each  case,  are  necessary 
mechanical  results,  to  wh  that  mechanical   working  we  admire  so  much 
presents  a  true  though  much  lower  parallel ;  and  the  struggle  and 
strife,   answer  to    that  pressure  and  force  by  wh   mechanical  effects 
are  obtained.     So  in  respect  to  inspiration  :  at  first  it  was  received  on 
the  old  theory,  and  necessarily;  and  then  when  this  theory  needed  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  better,  these  discrepancies  exert  their  influence ;  the 
mode  of  thinking  is  so  far  changed  that  an  alteration  is  necessitated  by 
them. 

Is  it  not  curious  no  other  thought  has  this  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice;  does 
not  this  prove  the  divinity,  the  actuality,  of  the  Bible?  And  here  again  see 
how  it  answers  to  the  phenomenal :  so  much  about  sin,  and  guilt,  and 
punishment:  this  is  seen  in  it,  because  the  actual  is  in  it.  Other  views, 
not  containing  the  actual,  do  not  give  this  phenomenal.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  the  actual,  and  therefore  when  we  leave  out  the  fact  it  must  be  full 
of  the  real.  Even  as  the  world  is  real,  sensational,  because  we  do  not 
perceive  (we  '  leave  out')  the  actuality.  This  self-sacrifice  must  appear 
to  us,  as  dead,  deliverance  from  sensational  punishment.  Our  theology 
is  to  the  Bible,  true  Christianity,  as  the  real  world  to  the  actual  uni- 
verse, if  we  did  not  see  that  there  could  not  be  the  other.  Necessarily 
that  actual  fact,  that  self-sacrifice,  seen  as  not  actual  must  be  what  is 
preached.  We  see  how  there  must  have  been  this  state  of  Christianity. 
This  phn  is  necessary. 

The  reason  no  doctrine  such  as  those  of  '  natural  development '  can 
overcome  even  our  (sensational)  Christianity  is  because  this  has  more 
of  the  actual,  and  therefore  of  reality.  It  is  only  the  actual  gives  reality; 
where  there  is  no  actual  there  is  no  real.  So  this  perverted  Christianity 
is  powerful  because  it  is  from  the  actual  by  a  'not,'  the  actual  is  there. 

The  real  proves  the  existence  of  the  actual ;  it  is  from  it  by  a  nega- 
tion   or   subjective     element;    but     if    there    be   no    actual    there 
can  be  no  real.   The  negation  cannot  make  the  real ;  its  power,  its  real- 
ity, is  derived  from  the  actual :  this  is  the  force  and  value  of  the  word. 
The  unreal  is  that  in  wh  there  is  no  actual,  no  Being  ;  the  real  is  that 
vh  is  from  the  actual  in  relation  to  a  negation,  or  a  subject,  or  percept, 
i   e.  an  <  I,'  or  self.     There  can  be  no  absolute  'not ;'  where  there  is 
negation  there  is  also  Being  ?     So  the  unreal  or  illusory  is  that  wh  has 
not  relation  to  the  actual.     The  real  is  form,  but  it  is  form  of  the  ac- 
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tual,  and  involves  the  Being  of  the  actual,  unperceived :  so  our  Christ- 
ianity it  is  but  form,  but  it  is  form  of  the  actual,  and  involves  the  Be- 
ing of  the  actual  in  the  Bible  unperceived.  As  science  turns  the  nega- 
tion out  of  the  real  or  sensational  world,  and  sees  it  actual,  so  also  out 
of  the  real  or  sensational  Christianity,  and  sees  it  actual  also.  For  ob- 
serve ;  the  true  strength  of  Christianity  is  this  its  actual  Being,  the 
self  sacrifice  that  is  in  it ;  not  in  its  advantages  and  promises  in  respect 
to  the  sensational,  as  we  suppose  them.  See  how  the  Bible  is  divine  ; 
the  actual  is  in  it,  it  is  a  creation,  i.  e.  of  that  wh  we  perceive  as  real. 

Seeing  how  our  '  real '  Christianity  must  be  from  the  'actual'  Bible 
(by  virtue  of  our  subjective  negation),  shows   us  our  perception  of  the 
real  world,  from  the  actual :  for  observe ;  our  Christianity  is  truly  ac- 
tual ;  we  only  think  and  speak  of  it  as  sensational :  it  is   actual  to 
us  in  our  hearts  and  in  fact,  it  is  that  alone  that  influences  us.     So  the 
'real'  world  is  truly  actual ;  its  influence  on  us,  all  that  is  of  it,  is  as  ac- 
tual, it  is  real  to  us  only  in  our  thought,  our  conception,  as  intellectual. 
As    we   belie     ourselves    in    representing    and    stating    Christianity 
as    sensational,    so   do    we   in   representing    and    conceiving    the 
world  as  real  or  material,  and  when  we  reflect  we  know  in  each  case 
that  that  wh  truly  affects  us  is  the  actual.    It  cannot  be  matter  and  force 
any  more  than  fear  of  suffering  and  hope  of  enjoyment.     Here  is  an 
insight  into  the  nature   of  this  perception,  how  we  come  to  think  the 
world  material,  &c.     We  think  it  is  this  sensational  heaven  and  hell 
act  on  us,  influencing  us  by  desire  and  fear  ;  but  these  are  from  our 
false  conceptions,  yet  they  do  affect  us  through  our  minds  and  influence 
our  actual  Being.     Just  so  do  the  real  things  affect  us.     They  are  from 
ourselves ;  are  not  save  through  us,  by  virtue  of  the  actual  affecting  us; 
yet  they  affect  us,  really,  through  our  bodies ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  is 
our  actual  Being  determined.     They  are  alike  that  wh  we  perceive  by 
virtue  of  the  actual,  and  so  affecting  us  as  perceived,  there  is  reason 
why  they  affect  the  actual  in  us  also ;  there  is  relation  in  them  to  the 
actual. 

Generally,  the  decided  and  unquestionable  operation  on  us  of  ab- 
stractions (wh  yet  clearly  do  not  exist  save  through  us  and  by  a  nega- 
tion of  reality)  may  serve  to  render  easy  to  our  conception  the  opera- 
tion on  us  of  things,  wh  yet  only  are  through  us :  and  again,  as  abstrac- 
tions can  only  be  from  and  by  virtue  of  realities,  so,  surely,  the  real 
only  from  and  by  virtue  of  the  actual.    The  abstract  implies  the  real 
by  a  negation, even  as  real  the  actual;  the  abstract  is  the  form  of  the  real 
without  the  fact.     Is  not  the  material — or  '  things  ' — in  respect  to  the 
body,  as  the  abstract  or  abstractions  in  respect  to  the  mind '?     They 
act  upon  or  affect  them  respectively.     The  chief  difference  appears  to 
be  that  the  things  are  in  space,  the  abstractions  are  not.       Nor  is  it 
true  altogether  that  the  '  things  '  are  more  to  us,  or  impress  us  more 
powerfully  and  prevailingly,  than  abstractions  ;  for  how  many  men  are 
more  influenced  by  abstractions  than  by  sensuous  impressions,  and  for 
sake  of  them  encounter  and  overcome  all  torments,  all  privations.    And 
think  how  it  is  just  as  we  rise  in  the  scale    of  Being,  that  abstractions 
gain  proportionally  in  power  over  us.     Just  as  a  man  is  low,  is  the 
material  more  powerful  over  him  than  the  abstract.     And  see  how  this 
necessity  we  are  under  of  attending  so  much,  even  so  chiefly  and  par- 
amountly  when  the  two  clash,  to  the  material,  is  just  what  proves  our 
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death  :  it  proves  a   negation  here  ;  that  wh  has  most  negation  is  firs* 


make  us  actual. 

We  think  Christ  saves  us  from   the  consequences  of  sin,  primarily ; 
whereas  He  saves  us  from  its  cause,  and  from   its  consequences  only  by 
that :  the  only  true  or   indeed  possible  way  of  redeeming  from  conse- 
quences.    True,  it  is   presented  that  Christ  redeems  from  cause  of  sin 
[or  self-ness,  or  death],  by  redeeming  from  the  consequences — by  the 
love  thus  excited.     But  the  order  is  here  inverted,  and  the  very  life 
taken  out  of  the  gospel :  it  is  made  to  rest  on  death.     Equally  does 
Christ  give  His  life  for  us,  and  bear  our  sins,  equally  does  He  excite  our 
gratitude,  if  we  see  Him  dying  to  save  us  from  death  and  wickedness, 
as  from  misery ;  nay,  more :  this  element  of  vicarious  death  retains  all 
its  force,  all  its  power ;  rather,  it  is  intensified,  even  as  damnation  is 
worse  than  suffering.     The  position   of  the  gospel  is  altered  so,  and 
altered  wholly  for  the  better.     Think  how  this  links  itself  with  other 
thoughts  :  consequences  are  only  removable  by  causes,  as  the  real  only 
by  the   subjective,  because   it  ie  from  the  subjective.     We  can  be  re- 
deemed from  suffering  only   by  being  made  not  sensational.     It  is  so 
Christ  deals  with  us  ;  He  affects  the  real  through  the  actual,  the  only 
possible  way.  "We  fancy  an  influence  of  the  actual  by  beginning  with  the 
real,  wh  cannot  be  ;  also  is  not  this  view  of  we  take   the  gospel  the 
same  thing  as  that  tendency  of  ours  ever  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences, instead  of  remedying  the  cause;  we  put  our  ways  into  the 
Bible.     God  uses  evil  consequences  to  get  rid  of  the  negation  wh  pro- 
duces them,  and  will  never  remove  them  save  by  removal  of  that,  and 
so  it  is  in  the  gospel.     He  deals  with  the  cause  ;  we  make  Him  as  if 
dealing  with  the  consequences  directly  and  first ;  and  our  idea  of  the 
sanctifying  power  of  the   gospel  through  deliverance  from  threatened 
suffering,  is  as  if  we  believed  that  putting  down  and  remedying  the 
evil  consequences  of  a  negation  must  remove  that  negation :  is  not  this 
a  necessary  way  of  working  in  the  real  ?     And  so  in  a  '  real '  view  of 
Christianity  it  must  be  the  phn :  here  the  reason  of  the  prevalence  and 
power  of  this  view. 

Think  also  how  God  uses  this  evil   of  our  thinking  so  falsely  of  His 
gospel,  to  remove  the  negation  or  deadness  by  virtue  of  wh  we  do  so. 
He  does  not  remove  that  evil  save  by  removing  its  cause;  or  is  it  not  by 
putting  down  that  evil  that  the  cause  is  removed,  and  so  the  love  to 
Christ,  through  removal  of  suffering,  be  true  to  nature  ? 

Is  it  not  thus  with  Christianity,  as  with  charity  :  vice  is  the  cause, 
say,  of  poverty  ;  and  the  only  way  of  truly  relieving  from  the  poverty 
is  to  remove  the  vice?  But  then  love,  seeking  to  do  this,  acts  by  first  re- 
moving the  poverty,  the  effects,  the  sufferings.  So  may  it  not  be  with 
Christ:  He  seeks  to  redeem  us  from  the  selfishness  wh  is  the  true  evil; 
but. does  He  not  do  this  by  first  relieving  us  from  the  sufferings  wh  are 
the  consequences  ?  We  must  give  this  full  force  :  perhaps  we  have 
something  more  to  embrace  of  this;  but  it  does  not  lead  to  a  sensational 
damnation,  nor  that  Christ  redeems  us  from  sin  by  relieving  us  from  its 
sensational  consequences.  This  parallel,  while  having  a  true  bearing 
on  Christianity,  yet  relates  to  a  higher,  more  actual  aspect  of  it.  It  is 
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true  Christ  relieves  us  from  the  consequences  of  the  true  actual  evil, 
and  by  so  doing  relieves  us  from  the  actual  evil  itself:  i.e.  He  redeems 
us  from  self-indulgence,  from  sinning,  from  damnation,  wh  is  not  the 
actual  true  evil,  or  negation,  but  is  the  effect  and  punishment  of  it. 
Christ  relieves  us  from  this,  and  so  redeems  us  from  that  actual  death 
from  wh  it  springs.  Here  is  the  true  parallel ;  here  it  has  its  true  ful- 
filment and  '  antitype.'  It  is  true  Christ  first  saves  us  from  damnation, 
and  by  that  makes  us  holy,  and  must  first  save  us  from  these  conse- 
quences before  He  can  give  us  the  new  Being.  He  saves  us  from  'real' 
self-indulgence,  from  sinning,  and  so  renders  it  possible  for  us  to  re- 
ceive from  God  the  true  life  and  Being  ;  so  renders  possible  the  cure  of 
that  'not'  from  wh  all  this  damnation  flows. 

This  takes  us  up  more  fully  into  the  actual ;  showing  that  the  evil 
in  man  is  not  his  sins  or  sinfulness,  but  his  death  :  curing  his  sinfulness 
the  removal  of  his  death  is  possible ;  wh  removal  is  the  only  true  or 
actual  cure.  Thus  we  have  embraced  this  element,  justified  and  ful- 
filled that  instinct ;  we  interpret,  not  suppress.  We  must  first  be  re- 
deemed from  the  consequences  of  sin  before  we  can  be  from  sin  itself, 
even  as  a  self-ruined  man  must  first  have  his  distress  relieved  before  he 
can  be  cured  of  his  vice.  But  Christ  deals  with  the  actual,  not  with 
the  real ;  all  this  is  image,  not  the  fact ;  Christ  redeems  us  first  from 
sin,  from  the  curse  of  the  law  ;  so  rendering  it  possible  for  us  to  receive 
the  true  life  of  God. 

Christ  truly  redeems  us  from  the  consequences  of  sin ;  but  it  is  from 
these  consequences  as  actual,  tho'  perverted  in  our  thought  as  real.  Is  it 
not  exactly  this  recognition  of  the  eternal  nature  of  these  consequences 
that  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Christianity  ?     Surely  heathenism 
recognizes  suffering  as  consequence  of  sin,  and  relief  or  salvation  from 
that,  and   indeed  by  mediators.     What  then  the  so  great  difference  ? 
Surely  one  most  important  is  this,  the  reference  to  that  from  wh  we  are 
saved  as  eternal.     It  is  interesting  how  the  revelation  to  us   of  the  ac- 
tual in  this  Christian  doctrine  of  eternal   damnation  has  lost  its  depth 
and  significance  in  being  put  as  in  time  or  real,  and  yet  retains  it  in 
some  measure  even   as  everlasting  suffering ;  especially  in  this,  as  evi- 
dencing the  fearful  enormity  of  sin :  this  is  the  true  value — what  it 
avails — of  the  doctrine  of  hell  as  we  make  it ;   here  is  the  necessity  of 
the  phenomenon. 

It  is  beautiful  to  think  too  how  Christianity  brings  us  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  actual  [and  so  even  to  us  is  a  real  religion],  even  by  a 
'not.'       Here  is  another  parallel :  these  efforts  of  men  to  deny  Christ- 
ianity, these  logical  disproofs  it,  wh  yet  do  not  avail ;  Christianity 
standing  its  ground  against  all,  proving  a  reality  wh  will  not  be  gain- 
said :    thus   it  is  exactly  correspondent  to  idealism — the  philosophi- 
cal denial  of  matter  or  the  real.     The  thing  may  be  disproved,  but 
there  it  is  a  fact  before  us  ;  nor  can  any  man  think  that  he  may  avoid 
being  influenced  by  it.     This  Christianity  of  ours  is  'real;'  made  so  by 
our  not-perception  of  the   actual :  now  this   real  must  be  denied  ;  it  is 
not  that  wh  truly  is,  it  is  only  by  our  negation  and  not-perception  of 
the  true  fact.     So  it  is  denied  and  yet  remains,  and   the  solution    must 
be  as   in  philosophy  ;  i.e.  we  must  see  how  we  come  to  perceive  it,  and 
necessarily ;  we  must  recognize  the  truer,  larger  fact  from  wh  it  is  by 
our  negation,  and  then  alone  can  it  be  denied,  as  then  alone  asserted. 
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Sensational  Christianity  is  as  true  and  as  false  as  the  real  world ;  it  ia 
that  wh  we  perceive  by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  a  fact,  and  we  can 
only  see  aright  that  it  ia  not  when  we  see  that  that  fact  is :  it  must  be 
clothed  upon,  not  unclothed. 

But  in  another  sense  Christianity  brings  the  actual  to  us,  and  so  gives 
life  or  redeems  ;  viz.,  in  self-sacrifice :  this  brings  the  very  fact  of  the 
actual,  and  in  the  only  form  or  way  in  wh  it  can  be  known  to  us  as  we 
are,  or  in  time.     So  and  so  alone,  in  Christianity,  is  the  actual  brought 
to  man.     We  not  perceiving  God,  perceive  the  material.     Now  to  see 
God  means  the  destruction  and  ceasing  to  us  of  this  material  negation  : 
when  in  heaven  there  is  no  more  this  material  to  us.     But  it  may  be 
truly  so  to  us  now  ;  not  sensuously  nor  intellectually,  but  in  actual 
fact.     '  Our  conversation  is  in  heaven.'     Here  is  the  pantheist's  error: 
he  finds  that  God  must  be  all  Being  ;  but  then  instead  of  raising  up 
this  negative  to  God  or  Being,  he  brings  down  God  to  this  negation. 
So  with  regard  to  personality  :  our  consciousness  makes  us  personal ;  so 
we  think  God  so  ;  but  seeing  God  not  truly  so,  yet  necessarily  so  in 
the  same  sense  as  man,  we  come  to  see  that  man  is  not  truly  personal. 

So  instead  of  bringing  God  down  to  our  personality  we  raise  our  per- 
sonality up  to  God.     In  heaven,  when  we  attain  our  true  Being,  we 
are  not  personal ;  and  the  more  we  attain  true  Being  here,  the  less  our 
personality  is ;  the  more  we  are  one  with  nature,  the  less  arbitrary,  or 
self-asserting.     "What  the  heart  demands  in  G-od  is  a  personality  the 
same  as  ours ;  so  to  see  that  our  true  Being  is  not-personal,  gives  a  per- 
fect solution.    Now  see  the  parallel  respecting  the  world  as  material  and 
man  as  personal,  and  their  relation  to  the  actual  and  not-personal.  Our 
consciousness  testifies  to  '  ourselves '  as  personal,  even  as  our  perception 
testifies  to  the  world  as  real ;  consequently  we  have  a  personal  God, 
even   as   the    pantheist  has  a    G-od   made    up   of  matter ;   then  find- 
ing the  true  Being  of  God  cannot  be  personal,  there  comes  to  be  a  stress, 
a  tension ;  the  intellect  demands  a  God  not  personal,  the  heart  a  G-od 
personal  in  the  same  sense  as  ourselves.  So  the  strife  is  ended  by  seeing 
that  our  consciousness  is  as  our  perception,  gives  us  a  result  of  negation, 
and  not  true  Being.     So  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  real,  it  must 
be  the  same  strife  virtually,  ending  in  some  result,  that  the  real  is  the 
result  of  negation.     Is  not  this  latter  the  former  inverted,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  heart  instead  of  intellect  ?     Is  it  not  the  heart  affirms  a 
moral  Being  of  God  against  the  intellect,  even  as  intellect  affirms  a 
non-personal  against  the  heart,  and  the  intellect  in  that  yields,  the 
real  being  seen  to  be  negation,  and  the  actual  affirmed  of  all  as  the  true 
Being  ?     This  is  the  unification,  the  union  of  opposites.     Is  there  not 
here  a  great  principle  of  thought :  is  not  this  the  entire  history  of  its 
« development,'  &c.?     Does  it  not  advance  ever  thus,  by  this  opposition 
of  heart  and  intellect,  and  the  unifying  of  the  two— ever  getting  rid 
of  some  negation  thereby :  the  tension  and  contradiction  of  two  ne- 
cessities— of  our  'thinking'  and  'feeling'  nature — and  how  they  are  ever 
to  be  unified  by  the  giving  up  of  some  assumption,  or  supposition  (some 
result  of  perception),  that  involves,  or  arises  from,  a  negation  ? 

See  here  an  illustration  of  the  proper  way  to  use  our  faculties  :  we 
can  do  things  if  we  will  think,  if  we  will  go  on  and  not  be  afraid. 
The  intellect  demands  that  God's  true  Being  be  not  personal:  very  well; 
say  so,  do  not  be  afraid.     '  But  the  heart  demands  a  personal  God  :' 
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granted  ;  shall  we  then  stop  in  our  deductions ,  check  the  intellect,  re- 
fuse its  natural  working,  and   say  '  I  must  not  think  so  ?'  this  is  cer- 
tainly to  remain  wrong  ;  this  is  just  what  we  do,  and  why  we  are  in 
darkness.       So  we  could  never  solve  the  contradiction.     Let  the  intel-. 
lect  affirm  undaunted  its  position ;  hut  shall  we  therefore  do  violence 
to  our  heart  and  say,  '  God  is  not  personal ;  I  must   not  feel  towards 
Him  so,  I  must  cast  aside  these  instincts'?  certainly  not.     Have  your 
Person,  love,  trust,  fear  and  delight   in  Him  ;  trust  your  heart  too  : 
your  opinion  does  not  matter,  this  is  an  affair  of  belief ;  what  recks  it 
what  you  are  obliged  to  think  ?     So  if  we  will  go  on,  we  shall  come 
right  certainly,  infallibly  ;  hut  if  we  will  not  we  never  shall ;  if  we 
will  not   go  on  we  must  stop  where  we  are,  i.  e.  get  daily  worse  and 
worse,  for  the  natural  and  necessary  advance  is  wanting.     This  opposi- 
tion between  heart  and  intellect  is  the  very  condition  of  advance,  the 
means  of  it ;  it  is  so  that  the  negation  wh  makes  us  wrong  is  excluded. 
It  is  by  the  perfect  affirmation  of  both  that  the  truth  is  attained.  Here 
is  an  illustration   of  the  good   being  the  mean,  i.  e.  an   union   of  op- 
posites  :    as  seen  in  prudence  ;  this  intellect  and   heart  are  the  two  op- 
posits  in  union  of  wh  the  golden  mean  consists;  but  if  we  will  have  one 
only  and  deprecate  and  deny  the  other,  if  we  will  put  asunder  what 
God  has  joined  together,  two  things  we  must  be  content  with  (1st)  :  to 
have  but  a  poor  unsatisfactory  mystery  involving  half  ourselves,  to  be 
ever  in  darkness,  and  under  necessity  of  controversy  and  dispute  (2nd): 
that  others  shd  take  up  the  half  we  reject,  and  affirm  it  alone ;  and  so 
for  there  to  be  ever  an  antagonism,  opposition,  hatred,  and  mutual  mis- 
understanding, where  there  shd    be  peace  and  harmony  and  mutual 
subordination.     '  Submitting  one   to  another,'  this  is  the  idea  of  heart 
and  intellect,  each  submitting  to  each,  heart  to  intellect,  intellect  to 
heart.     [See  how  sometimes  the  intellect  raises  the  heart,  as  in  person- 
ality;  sometimes  heart  raises  intellect,  as  in  respect  to  reality.] 

If  the  '  positivists  '  answer  to  the  'orthodox,'  by  parity  the  orthodox 
answers  to  the  positivists.     Their  position  is :  do  not  speculate,  you 
cannot  know  these  things  ?  attend  to  this,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  results, 
for  our  good,  for  all   useful  ends.     !Xow,  how  shall  the  orthodox,  con- 
ceding positivist's  principle,  withstand  his  result  ?     Observe  ;  the  same 
arguments  are   against  both  :  the   positivist  does  not  succeed,  does  not 
answer  to  the  wants  of  man ;  man  wants  more,  and  the  evils  will  and 
do  still  endure.     True  ;  but  also  of  the  orthodox  it  does  not  succeed ; 
see  the  world,  its  wounds  unhealed,  its  longings  uusatisfied;  it  demands 
more.     If  it  is  said  there  is  a  lowness  and  inadequacy  in  the  aims  of 
positivism,  and  a  taint  of  selfishness  ;  so  of  orthodoxy :  men  proi'ess  to 
be  above  it,  to  repudiate  the  baseness  of  its  aims,  the  selfishness  of  its 
basis  ;  and  see  how  in  some  respects  the  charge  of  selfishness  applies 
more  to  orthodoxy  than  to  positivism  :  orthodoxy  makes  the  attaining  of 
everlasting  happiness  for  oneself  our  end  and  concern  here  ;  positivism 
makes  its  motto  '  Live  for  others.'     Is  it  not  amazing  that  we  shd  have 
put  up  so  long  with  a  system  wh  makes  attaining  everlasting  happiness 
the  great  object  and  end  of  man,  and  have  this  for  our  religion  ?     But 
this  is  not  the  fact  of  our  religion,  but  only  its  form  ;  the  true  life 
of  it  is  the  actual  that  is  there,  not  recognized. 

Here  is  the  essential  point ;  of  course  men  do  not  naturally  see  that 
this  wh  is  all  that  is  to  them  (as  darkness  to  those  born  blind),  is  not 
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the  true  right  Being  ;  and  so  they  regard  the  inconveniences,  sins  and 
miseries,  as  the  results  of  mere  defects  in  that  wh  is  in  itself  good  and 
perfect.  Just  as  a  world  of  men  born  blind  wd  think  of  the  accidents 
and  evils  they  endured,  never  guessing  that  they  were  in  the  dark, 
and  that  the  world  ought  to  be  altogether  different ;  they  would  try  to 
account  to  themselves  for,  and  to  avoid,  these  mischiefs  by  abstaining 
from  all  sorts  of  actions  natural  to  men.  Here  is  our  history  :  we  are  as 
men  born  blind,  yet  having  all  the  instincts  of  seeing  men ;  acting 
therefore  freely  and  boldly,  as  if  we  saw,  while  yet  not  seeing,  and  so 
incurring  necessarily  all  these  mischiefs.  Now," here  is  the  difference 
of  Christianity  and  positivism.  Positivism  says,  'do  not  act  this  way  ; 
we  cannot  see,  and  must  not  act  as  if  we  could :  suit  your  actions  to 
your  condition.'  Christianity  says,  '  you  are  blind,  that  is  why  you  get 
into  so  many  mischiefs ;  what  you  try  to  do  is  the  right  thing  for  you 
to  do,  but  you  cannot  do  it  rightly  because  you  cannot  see,  you  are  not 
in  your  natural  state  ;  but  so  you  may  be  healed  :  Christianity  can  give 
you  light ;  then  you  can  truly  live.'  Christianity  affirms  the  fact  and 
delivers  from  it.  Both  assert  the  blindness  :  it  is  vain  to  take  to  posi- 
tivism or  any  such  creed  to  escape  the  doctrine  of  the  fall ;  nothing  is 
escaped  but  a  peculiar  form  of  expression,  the  fact  is  common  to  both. 
The  doctrine  of  the  fall  as  put  forth  in  our  theology  meets  such  resist- 
ance because  we  make  too  little  of  it. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  light — Christ  giving  us  light — is  very 
beautiful.     Also  the  doctrine  of  looking  at  the  unseen:  it  is  the  unseen, 
not  because  it  is  not  there  to  be  seen,  but  because  we  are  blind  and 
cannot  see  it.     To  live  in  the  unseen  is  to  recognize  our  blindness. 

Have  we  not  a  new  light  on  inspiration,  coming  from  the  feeling  of 
how  different  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  becomes  when  we  see  it  to  be 
true  ?     [Did  we  not  want  an  '  inspiration  '  for  it  so  long  as  we  put  it 
wrong,  made  it  '  real '  and  not  actual ;  then  a  '  real '  instead  of  actual 
'  inspiration  ?']     Consider,  e.  g.;  for  a  person  in  ancient  ages  to  have 
stated  as  a  fact  the  Newtonian  astronomy  would  have  involved  inspira- 
tion in  him ;  a  power  of  knowing,  such  as  answers  to  our  idea  of  mir- 
acle ;  but  afterwards  it  would  be  known  by  ordinary  intellectual  means  : 
and  then  what  would  the  inspiration  be,  or  at  least  be  seen  as  ?  clearly 
an  anticipation  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  human  intellect.     Now, 
can  inspiration  in  a  miraculous  sense  be  any  other  ?  surely  not ;  for  the 
capacity  of  knowing  that  wh  is  thus  revealed  is  implied  in  its  being 
revealed ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  'in  heaven'  we  shall 
know  as  of  ourselves,  and  see  as  clearly  and  necessarily  true,  that  wh  we 
now  receive   from  the  Bible  by  faith ;  so  answering  to  the  supposed 
natural  knowing  of  the  revealed  astronomy.     But  now,  should  we  sup- 
pose that  this  attaining  knowledge  of  our  own,  and  perception  of  the 
truth,  is  only  rendered  passible  by  the  previous  revelation  ?     There    > 
may  be  something  in  this ;  for  then  one  would  see  that  the  use  of  the 
Bible  was  to  enable  us  to  know  and  perceive  of  ourselves,and  by  its  own 
evidence,  the  truth  that  it  reveals. 

But  to  return  to  the  conception  of  an  inspired  astronomy :  see  its 
relation  to  the  world  and  the  course  of  thought.  First,  it  is  clear, 
those  who  received  and  acted  on  it  would  be  benefitted ;  they  would 
have  practical  evidence  of  its  truth,  wh  would  settle  the  question  for 
them  ;  but  then  it  is  certain  that  all  men  would  not  receive  it ;  there 
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would  be  an  'infidel'  body,   of  two  kinds  probably  ;  astronomers  who 
were  studying  the  matter,  and  ordinary  people  who  wd  stick  to  their 
senses.     Now,  this   scientific  opposition  is  very  interesting  to  think  of, 
for  observe  how  this  very  opposed  science  would  at  last  come  round  and 
agree  with  it,  in  opposition  to  its  former   self :  also,  how  this  final 
agreement  and  conformation   could  only    come   through    such  opposi- 
tion. 

Now,  is  not  this  a  true  picture  of  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to 
science  and  philosophy  ?  First  an  opposition,  to  end  in  an  agreement; 
but  this  agreement  only  possible  to  be  attained,  through  the  very 
disagreement  and  opposition  previously,  i.  e.  the  free  development  of 
science  and  philosophy.  Here  one  sees  the  meaning,  necessity,  and 
Tightness  of  theoretical  infidelity.  Now  add  to  this,  what  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  this  revealed  astronomy  ehd  have  been  greatly  misinter- 
preted ;  the  subjective  motion  by  no  means  fully  recognized  as  stated 
in  it,  so  that  it  should  have  had  an  imperfection  in  it  as  propounded  by 
its  assertors,  and  the  relation  will  be  complete.  When  the  astronomers 
arrived  at  their  interpretation  they  would  see  then  at  once  that  it  was 
the  true  meaning  of  the  inspired,  and  that  that  was  true.  Surely  they 
would  admit  it  inspired,  not  because  it  was  not  otherwise  to  be  known, 
but  because  there  was  in  fact  an  anticipation  of  human  thought ;  so 
must  it  not  be  admitted  of  the  Bible.  But  think,  now,  respecting  this 
inspiration,  whether  it  is  not  equally  to  the  point  as  joining  with  that 
wh  we  know  besides.  What  is  all  inspiration  but  an  anticipation  of  the 
course  of  human  thought,  and  so  necessarily  partly  believed,  and  partly 
not,  for  a  time;  only  fully  seen  -when  the  ordinary  progress  of  thought 
has  come  up  to  it,  then  it  is  seen  what  it  means,  and  seen  to  be  true, 
the  misinterpretations  thrown  aside. 

With  regard  to  the  inspired  history  of  the  Bible,  I  do  not  think  we 
want  it ;  only  a  true  history,  a  report  of  Christ's  words  and  actions,  an 
inspired  perception  of  the  meaning.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
the  writers  who  say  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  they  report  Christ  as 
saying  so  ;  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  we  judge.  There  is  no  question  of 
their  inspiration  here  ;  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  know  that 
miraculously,  and  as  for  the  significance  the  apostles  saw  in  Christ's  life 
and  death,  let  us  judge  now  and  say  if  it  were  not  true.  It  might  have 
needed  inspiration  for  them  to  see  it  then,  but  we  can  see  it,  without  in- 
spiration, note. 

There  is  another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Bible  and  the  idea 
of  inspired  astronomy — one  of  detail;  viz.,  that  the  great  point  of  the  re- 
velation would  be  the  subjective  motion  (instead  of  objective);  there 
would  be  much  else,  but  all  turning  upon  this  ;  and  this  would  be  the 
point  of  dispute.  It  wd  seem  so  unnatural,  so  opposed  to  every  thing 
we  were  disposed  to  think  [all  that  may  be  said  respecting  this  state  as 
negation  of  the  Being  of  man].  So  the  point  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion is  this  subjective  relation  of  man  (motion  answering  to  negation), 
and  it  is  on  this  the  dispute  turns.  This  men  will  not  have  ;  it  is  so 
opposed  to  the  appearance,  the  natural  assumptions,  &c.  When  science 
(and  philosophy)  show  us  that  the  negation  is  in  ourselves  (in  man) 
we  see  at  once  '  that  is  what  the  Bible  has  been  savins:  to  us  all  this 
time.' 

It  was  necessary  for  the  writers  of  the  Bible  to  have  been  inspired  to 
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see  the  meaning  they  saw  in  the  words  and  history  of  Christ ;  but  no 
inspiration  is  necessary  for  us  to  see  it  there,  it  is  a  proved,  clear,  self- 
evident  fact  to  us,  that  He  was  the  son  of  God,  giving  His  life  for  the 
world  of  wh  He   is  the  redeemer.     It  is  entirely  independent  of  any 
inspiration  in  any  of  the  writers  ;  whether  they  were  inspired  or  not 
does  not  affect  any  question  :  how  they  came  to  do  it  may  be  quite  im- 
material or  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  put  the  right  meaning 
on  those  facts :  that  is  enough  for  us,  i.  e.  practically. 

And  respecting  the  fact  of  their  inspiration,  it  was  not  'real,'  or  of 
opinion.     Doubtless  they  made  mistakes  just  like  other  people.     Thank 
God  for  that,  or  we  shd  be  perplexed  indeed.     The  question  is  how 
came  they  to  put  that  meaning  on  Christ's  history  ;  wh  for  them  to  do 
was  as  manifestly  a  miracle  as  anything  can  be.     It  is  to  the  '  laws  of 
thought '  just  what  raising  the  dead  is  to  the  'laws  of  nature.'     Taking 
the  phenomenon  simply  as  it  appears,  the  Bible  is  what  in  the  material 
is  termed  a  miracle.     One  may  see  how  they  came  to  see  what  they 
have  said  in  Christ's  history,  and  that  it  shows  inspiration,  perfectly. 
It  was  because  they  were  '  actually  '  inspired ;  inspiration  was  a  state 
not  of  their  intellect   but  of  their   Being.     Being    such  men    as   they 
were  (by  God's  inspiration)  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  put  that  sig- 
nificance on  those  events  and  words.     Because  they  were  living  men, 
they  felt  and  saw  it,  what  the  world  has  grown  now  able  to  see.     So 
we  want  no  '  real,'  no  intellectual  influence  or  guidance ;  living  men 
must  have  seen  that :  they  saw  it  because  it  was  there,  just  as  we  see 
it  now.     The  inspiration   of  the  Almighty  giveth  man  understanding- 
God's  inspiration  makes  humanity  see  this  in  Christ  now,  as  it  made 
those  men  see  it  then.. 

So  the  question  respecting  their  intellectnal  guidance  or  correctness 
sinks  into  insignificance:  the  life,  the  actual  life  which  God  had  given 
them,  made  them  see  the  true  meaning  of  Christ's  history ;  that  which 
we  now  see  necessarily  also,  by  the  progress  and  function  of  thought. 
One  sees  also  very  beautifully  the  selection  of  the  inspired  writings  : 
they  were  selected  by  the  necessary  instinct  of  men.     Men  knew  them 
even  as  we  know  the  real  from  illusion  ;  we  know  that  wh  has  the  ac- 
tual in  it,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  criterion  ;  we  can  always  tell  the  natural 
— that  wh  God  makes— from  the  artificial.   Those  writings  are  selected 
as  inspired  wh  contain   the  true   meaning  of  Christ's  death.     We  al- 
ways know  God's  works  from  man's  when  we  see  it :  God  was  in 
those  men. 

The  actual  in  the  Bible,  made  'real'  by  our  negation,  answers  to  the 
real  in  us ;  our  sense  of  guilt,  and  need  of  forgiveness.     Here  is  the 
power  of  the  Bible  over  the  heart  and  conscience ;  it  is  the  religious 
book.     There  is  no  reality  like  this  in  other  books,  because  there  is  not 
in  them  the  actual.     Let  us  remember  when  we  feel  that  a  not-personal 
God  will  not  do  for  us,  that  this  arises  from  the  negation  in  us,  our 
littleness  and  defect,  and  make  use  of  this  feeling  to  impress  upon  our 
minds  the  negation  that  constitutes  our  '  being  physical.'      So  see  how 
surrounded  we  are  with  aids  to  this  :  if  by  want,  and  error,  and  weak- 
ness, and  evil,  we  are  to  learn  that,  it  cannot  be  hard  to  learn.     There 
will  be  no  difficulty  when  once  man's  eye  is  put  right  to  this  in  its  be- 
coming the  deepest,  most  natural,  most  pervading  feeling  of  his  heart 
and  fact  of  his  consciousness ;  so  that  he  will  ever  feel  of  necessity  that 
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bis  work,  his  object,  must  be  to  escape  from  and  rise  above  himself. 
He  will  see  that  self-sacrifice  must  be  his  work,  his  life.     This  is  what 
we  shd  feel :  how  dead  I  must  be  that  this  shd  appear  so  evil  to  me, 
while  the  fact  must  be  perfect  ^ood ;  and  if  it  be  my  own  guilt,  then  I 
have  to  '  know  the  fact,'  to  escape  the  death  aud  illusion  in  love  and 
self-sacrifice;  or   again,  that  this  shd  seem  so  good  wh  yet  is  not  so— 
clearly,  pleasure  tempting  to  sin,  is  this; — or  this  real,  wh  is  not  truly 
existing.     Our  doctrine  of  salvation  is  bad  in  this,  as  tending  to  loosen 
in  men's  minds  the  necessary  and  essential  connection  of  suffering  with 
ain :  for  sin  is  inevitably  suffering,  but  not  therefore  are  we  not  to  sin — 
this  is  not  being  saved.       '  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God.'     We  shd  not  weaken  the  force  of  those  natural  laws  ; 
these  sensational  '  recompenses '  are  the  true  and  natural  controllers  of 
men's  passions,  and  shd  be  clearly  realized  in  their  absolute  and  unfail- 
ing incidence  by  all. 

Then  the  doctrine  of  'damnation'  is  superadded  ;  revealed  by  Christ. 
"When  a  man  is  awakened  to  the  feeling  of  damnation  and  eternal  pun- 
ishment, then  he  no  longer  fears  or  regards  the  suffering  :  only  let 
Christ  save  him  from  the  eternal  hell.     He  has  learnt  to  fear  a  truer 
evil,  and  that  fear  casts  out  all  other.     So  this  '  law  '  of  sensational 
avengings  of  transgression  also  is  the  school-master  to  bring  to  Christ. 
Seeing  this  actual  damnation  and  salvation,  the  discipline  of  Christian- 
ity becomes  so  much  clearer  and  easier.     All  doubt  and  difficulty  is 
gone ;  if  a  man  is  not  holy  he  is  not  saved  ;  he  is  damned,  and  will  be 
damned.    It  is  this  eternal  suffering  that  has  reduced  the  Christian  dis- 
cipline to  the  lowest  ebb.     '  If  a  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  he 
is  none  of  His :'  we  can  say  it,  and  draw  a  line  between  Christians  and 
the  not  Christian,  that  shall  have  some  moral  meaning  and  value. 
It  no  longer  now  need  seem  almost  impossible  to  us  to  say  of  a  man  sup- 
posed a  Christian,  'he  is  not  a  Christian ;  he  is  not  saved,  he  will  go  to 
hell;'  we  may  trace  a  standard  that  shall  attract  once  again  all  that  is 
loftiest  and  purest  in  humanity  as  to  its  rightful  home.     So  too  we  can 
understand  the  denunciations,  &c.,  in  the  New  Testament:  those  men 
were  not  afraid  of  pronouncing  damnation,  they  made  no  mitigations ; 
Christianity  to  them  was  a  thing  of  practical  life,  dealt  with  as  a  re- 
ality that  allowed  no  trifling.     The  fear  of  our  damnation  only  comes 
when  not  wanted ;  a  man  never  is  afraid  of  it  until  he  is  thoroughly 
convicted  of  the  dreadful  end  of  sin ;  and  then  it  is  not  wanted,  nay, 
it  is  a  mere  hindrance  ;  so  we  may  truly  say  it  is  no  good  but  only 
evil.      Yet  the  doctrine  has  its  value  in  our  present  view :  it  affirms 
the  evil  of  sin,  this  is  its  redeeming  feature. 

It  is  manifest  the  early  Christianity  must  have  been,  not  only  in  its 
form,  but  essentially  in  its  very  fact,  i.  e.  practically,  quite  a  different 
thing  from  ours :  from  the  difference  of  effect  we  may  certainly  infer 
difference  of  cause.  Surely  this  difference  lay  in  those  men  receiving 
from  the  apostles  an  actual  Christianity,  while  we  have  turned  it  into 
a  sensational.  The  history  of  opinions  at  that  time  demonstrates  that 
men  must  have  then  understood  the  Bible  language  as  actual ;  that  it 
was  then  a  doctrine  of  deliverance  from  actual,  eternal  damnation,  and 
not  from  a  future ;  from  self-indulgence,  not  from  suffering  :  and  that 
this  was  the  essential  difference  between  theirs  and  ours.  Nor  is  it  an 
argument  against  this  that  there  was  so  much  evil  in  the  apostolic 
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churches  ;  the  reception  of  Christianity  as  actual,  and  a  perfect  deliver- 
ance from  self-indulgence,  are  different  things.  At  any  rate,  Christian- 
ity then  was  a  power  that  attracted  of  necessity  to  itself  all  that  was 
best  in  society,  wh  it  certainly  does  not  now. 

If  Christ  were  not  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  if  He  did  not  give 
His  life  for  the  redemption   of  the  world,  all  my  thoughts  come    to 
nothing,  they  are  huilt  on  that  foundation;  i.e.  if  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  did  not  attach  the  true  significance  to  His  history.  But  this 
depends  in  no  way  on  inspiration :  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  did  do 
so  ;  the  evidence  proves  it,  the  fact  is  as  they  say.     Therefore  what  is 
it  to  us  whether  they  were   inspired  or  not  ?  the  entire  point  rests  on 
the  truth,  not  on  the  inspiration.    Inspiration  may  be  the  plainest  of 
facts,  but  let  us  not  confuse  ourselves:  the  practical  point  is  quite  other. 
They  said  the  truth,  and  whether  by  inspiration,  therefore,or  otherwise 
has  an  interest  that  may  be  made  wholly  philosophical,  and  entirely 
removed  from  practical   regard  ;  because  if  they  be  inspired  it  only 
proves  their  writings  true,  and  they  are  proved  true  already.     It  is  ft 
revelation  from  God — being  true — whether  by  inspiration  or  not.    Then 
as  to  the  limits  of  inspiration,  and  the  authority,  and  so  on,  nothing  is 
gained,  but  only  a  perplexity  introduced  by  discussing  the  matter  with 
such  reference.     Clearly  they  were  not  inspired  in  our  meaning  of  the 
term  when  they  made  mistakes ;  but  whether  they  were  not  inspired 
to  make  them,  we  may  ask. 

Is  not  '  the  world  to  come  '  in  the  Bible  '  the  coming  age,'  the  dis- 
pensation, the  future  state  of  man  in  this  world ;  the  only  state  that 
can  be  future  indeed,  being  the  only  state  in  time  ?  The  eternal  is  not 
the  '  coming,'  it  is  the  fact  that  is  ;  nay,  the  unifying  of  the  sensible 
and  spiritual  shows  that  it  must  be  so.  Think  how  well  it  agrees  with 
the  transmigration  doctrine. 

The  men  of  the  New  Testament  affirmed  a  present,  a  'Being'  eternal; 
we  say  it  is  not,  but  will  be ;  they  said  it  is  future  only  to  us,  recog- 
nizing our  disability.     They  were  affirming  the  eternal,  that  the  world 
is  more  and  other  than  we  see  it ;  that  it  is  that  wh  the  '  spiritual '  in 
man  responds  to.      So  conscience  receives  from  them  a  new  power :  so 
from  them  came,  very  likely,  that  necessity  of  a  separate  spiritual  so 
decided  as  ours ;  the  vigour  imparted  by  them  to  the  spiritual  nature 
results  first  in  this,  but  for  the  higher  purpose  ultimately.     Even  as 
perhaps  it   was  the  increasing  vigour  of  the  intellect  that  caused  the  in- 
vention first  of  the  'intelligible'  world,  but  only  for  the  higher  purpose 
of  interpreting  the  sensuous.  We  can  be  in  the  eternal  when  we  please; 
even  as  we  are  now  in  Plato's   intelligible  world,  that  is  the  world  of 
science.     Rightly  we  shd  regard  this  of  Plato's  as  a  sublime  prediction, 
and  certainly  we  agree  with  him  that  the  world  of  sense  is  a  world  of 
illusions.     So  perhaps  here  is  a  light  upon  the  '  coming  age ;'  we  are 
come  now  into  Plato's  'intelligible,'  why  not  into  the  biblical  'eternal?' 
The  corresponding  means  are  open  to  us.     It  is  the  weakest  of  all  de- 
lusions of  the  senses  that  death  is  the  end  of  the  physical  existence, 
merely  because  it  seems  so  to  us. 

Seeing  that  death  (material)  cannot  affect  the  relation  to  the  etei  nal, 
what  is  to  do  so  ?  how  is  humanity  to  be  redeemed  from  this  deadness 
and  made  eternal,  introduced  into  this  eternal  world— the  body  made 
spiritual  ?  It  is  a  wonder,  but  how  else  can  it  be  than  by  his  seeing 
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truly  this  world  wh  is  the  eternal  ?     When  he  truly  knows  and  per- 
ceives the  fact  of  this,  he  is  in  the  eternal :  no   other  change  but  that 
subjective  one  can  be  possible.     When  he  finds,  and  truly  perceives, 
that  the  fact  of  all  this  is  spiritual,  the  inertia  all  gone,  the  time  no 
more,  he  is  in  heaven  ;  he  has  the  true  heavenly  life.     Then  he  is  in 
eternity,  but  perceives  also  how  it  is  that  matter,  &c.,  must  be  per- 
ceived. He  sees  these  phna,  traces  them  to  their  source  in  the  fact,  they 
are  no  longer  illusions  to  him  because  he  knows  how  they  are  and  what. 
Our  understanding  the  phna,  and  tracing  them  to  their   source  in  the 
scientific  facts,  is  an  illustration  :  we  are  in  the  intelligible  world  and 
these  phna  are  no  more  illusious   to  us  ;  they  are  only  good  to  us,  and 
no  evil.  So  are  we  to  regain  also  a  personal  conscious  heaven  ;  self-sacri- 
fice with  no  pain,  because  not  under  the  illusion  that  that  wh  is  not  is 
(tho'perceiving  it).     But  have  we  in  this  idea  sufficiently  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body:  would  not  this  imply  a  body  still  inert  or  dead  ?— Is  it 
not  absurd  that  death,  a  mere  material  change,  shd  take  us  into  the 
eternal  world  ?      Is  it  not  a  manifest  trifle,  leaving  every  fact  un- 
touched ;  nor  any  reference  to  it  in  the  Bible  to  justify  the  contrary  ? 
No  change  can  bring  man  into  the  eternal,  but  one  in  respect  to  the 
eternal ;  an  actual  change,  not  a  material  one  wh  alters  nothing  but 
relations  of  the  material ;  it  must  be  one  affecting  the  fact,  the  spirit- 
ual.    It  is  our  sensuous  fancy,  our  bondage  to  the  senses,  that  has  de- 
ceived   us    so.      If  this  be  true  it  involves    transmigration ;    an  un- 
redeemed  man  is   sure    to  be  '  bodily  ' — that  is  the  fact  of  his  being 
unredeemed. 

If  man  be  not  thus  inert,  in  what  sense  is  he  dead  ?  How,  in  attain- 
ing knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  did  he  lose  knowledge  of  God  ?  True, 
God  spoke  to  him  afterwards,  but  note  that  he  was  then  afraid.     What 
beauty  is  here :  this  is  the  proof  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was  lost  ; 
for  who  that  knew  God  would   be   afraid,  or  hide  himself  from  Him  ? 
Christ  comes  to  give  us  knowledge  of  God  again,  and  what  is  there  in 
Him  to  fear  ?     Our  being  afraid  of  God,  is  from  our  not  knowing  Him: 
these  pictures  of  Him  that  terrify  us  in  our  hearts  are  from  our  ignor- 
ance.    There  was  illusion  indeed  to  Adam  when  he  hid  himself  from 
God.     If  we  sympathize  with  him,  and  think  we  shd  have  done  the 
same,  then  the  illusion  still  remains  for  us :  we  do  not  know  God,  not 
know  Being — what  it  is  to  Be.      Clearly  to  '  know  Being  '  must  be  to 
live.     To  prefer  God's  absence  to  His  presence  is  to  prefer  death  to 
life. 

Men  will  cling  so  to  the  form,  let  what  will  come  of  the  fact ;  e.g., 
in  reference  to  our  Christianity,  we  will  have  the  believing  in  Christ, 
though  there  be  nothing  in  it  nor  comes  out  of  it ;  it  must  be  of  that 
form  though  it  be  non-entity.     The  fact  may  be  elsewhere,  the  life,  or 
that  wh  is  much  the  nearest  thing  to  it ;  but  this  we  utterly  abjure,  if 
there  be  not  the  Christian  form.     It  is  thus  :  once  there  was  connected 
with  Christ  the  very  fact  of  man's  Being;  He  gave  life  to  men  :  now 
we  have  forgotten  all  about  the  life  ;  we  use  Him  merely  as  a  means 
for  getting  something,  more  or  less  worthily.     But  now  more  than  ever 
we  will  have  Him  accepted  and  sworn  by,  though  there  be  no  longer 
any  life  connected  with  Him  :  this  is  our  orthodoxy.     But  this  is  not 
the  end  :  true,  this  well  of  living  water  has  been  choked  with  words, 
but  it  is  there  .still ;  the  stream  does  not  flow  thro'  the  channels  where 
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His  Name  is  named ;  but  it  flows  still,   and  flows  none  the  less  from 
Him.     Christ  is  the  sole  life  of  this  our  modern  world,  the  sole  though 
unacknowledged  source  and  spring  of  its  love  and  self-sacrifice.     In 
those  ages  when  the  Church  was  darkest,  where  were  the  saved  ?  Why 
out  of  the  Church  ;  among  those  who  denied  that  Christ.     Men  are 
bound  to  deny  our  Christ,  but  that  does  not  make  them  less  Christians?, 
[f  Q-od  be  in  them,  and  they  true  man,  Christ  is  in  them,  they  live  by 
Him.     It  is  monstrous  to  make  believing  in  Christ  the  accepting  of  a 
name.     We  retain  the  name  but  have  given  up  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not 
that  the  world  is  the  less  to  be  saved  thro'  this  form  of  Christ's  life  and 
death,  but  that  we  have  dropped  the  fact  from  out  of  it,  and  therefore 
losing  the  value  of  the  form,  the  fact  has  lost  much  of  its  power  and 
glory  too.     Never  shall  the  world  have  true  life  until  men  see  the  fact 
of  Christ  again. 

How  we  misuse  those  passages  in  the  Bible  wh  appear  difficult,  and  ir- 
reconcilable with  any  new  view.     It  is  one  thing  in  Nature  and  in  the 
Bible.     If  we  see  some  new  view  in  Science,  granting  it  be  essentially 
true,  does  there  not  almost  certainly  rise  up  some  fact  that  will  not 
agree.     Does  it  prove  the  view  not  true  ;  is  it  to  be  given  up  ?    Not  at 
all ;  there  is  a  better,  larger  design,  it  is  to  make  our  view  larger :  it 
must  include  this  fact,  seeming  opposite,  also  ;  therefore  it  must  be  ex- 
panded.    We  ever  naturally  err  in  this  way ;  we  shut  ourselves  up  to 
one  special  idea  that  is  the  truth,  and  if  it  depended  upon  us  there  shd 
be  no  more.     The  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is  to  unite  opposites,  and  so 
we  shall  never  cease  to  find  these  opposites  arise  at  every  step  of  our 
advance.     But  to  this  end  we  must  hold  firmly  that  wh  we  do  see,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  faith  that  there  is  more.    Patience  is  the  first  de- 
mand :  say,  '  there  is  more  than  I  know,  but  I  know  this.'     Men  have 
fixed  upon  those  expressions  in  the  Bible  which  have  appeared  to  favor 
their  sensational  views  of  the  spiritual,  those  wh  are  natural  to  us  in 
our  death ;  and  not  waiting  for  more  light  have  said  that  it  is  so  ;  ma- 
king those  expressions  wh  seem  opposed  agree,  or  ignoring  them.     It 
was  right  for  men  to  hold  what  seemed  true  to  them,  but  not  right  to 
say  there  was  nothing  more :  there  may  be  so  much  more  that  we  may 
have  wholly  to  give  up  this. 

That  our  '  spiritual '  [heaven  and  hell]  is  not  truly  derived  from  the 
Bible  but  from  ourselves,  and  put  into  the  Bible,  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  fact  that  is  just  as  such  in  heathenism.  Again,  if  there  be  such, 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  Old  Testament,  if  divine;  shd  have  no  refer- 
ence to  it  ?  surely  the  inference  from  that  is  that  the  right  thing  for  a 
man  is  to  do  properly  now,  and  the  future  will  then  be  all  right.  Think 
also,  how  at  the  very  time  when  the  Jews  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Old  Testament  only,  the  doctrine  of  a  '  future  everlasting '  existed  fully 
developed  in  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  heathen  nations.  We  cannot 
say  this  is  derived  from  the  Bible,  for  the  heathen  philosophers  had  it 
long  before  Christ,  and  could  not  have  derived  it  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment because  it  is  not  there.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  New  only  brings 
the  divine  revelation  in  this  respect  up  to  the  level  that  human  reason 
had  attained.  Probably  it  was  received  among  the  Jews  in  Christ's 
time,  but  how  natural  it  is  to  see  in  this  a  corruption  borrowed  by  them 
from  heathenism. 

It  is  absurd  to  make  a  difficulty  of  how  men  came  to  know  about  (to 
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invent]  the  separate  spiritual   world,    this   everlasting   hereafter :  what 
else  shd  men  do  who  cannot  see  that  the  spiritual  is  ?     That  is  just  as 
natural  as  the  invention  of  a  separate  intelligible ;  they  are  indeed  the 
same  thing,  the  natural  fruits  of  intellect  or  conscience  respectively,  by 
virtue  of  man's  ignorance  and  sense-bound  condition.     If  we  can  under- 
stand .the  origin  of  the  'intelligible,'  wh  Bacon  crushed,  we  know  all 
about  the  origin  of  the  separate  spiritual  wh  the  Bible  ought  to  have 
crushed.     Indeed,  the  more  we  think,  the  more  the  absence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  from  the  Old  Testament  appears  a  marvel — the 
more  truly  doe^a  it  appear  divine.     At  any  rate,  let  us  reflect  on  this  : 
surely  if  that  did  for  the  Jews  we  ought  not  to  think  so  hardly  of  men 
who  in  our  days  deny  it.     If  Jewish  life  could  be  tolerable,  even   so 
lovely,  why  not  other  life  also  ? 

Does  it  not  almost  appear  as  if  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  were 
latent  in  the  Old  Testament ;  e.  g.  in  the  temporal  promises  and  threat- 
enings  not  only  to  the  nation  but  for  individuals,  and  wh  we  see  were 
not  fulfilled,  i.  e.  perfectly  and  constantly — transmigration  would  save 
all  difficulty  here.     And  think  again  respecting  the  promises  to  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole ;  those  relating  to  their  inheritance  of  the   land — may 
not  these  be  yet  fulfilled  in  literal  truth,  not  to  the  '  descendants  '  only 
as  we  think  of  them,  but  to  the  very  men  ;  not.' raised  again,'  but  na- 
turally living  again  ?     Is  it  not  interesting  that  there  may  be  living 
among  us  now  those  very  Old  Testament  worthies  ?     How  this  idea  of 
living  again  increases  our  veneration  for  the  real  humanity  around  us  ! 
these  children,  these  men  and  women  are  not  mere  chance  souls  just  in- 
corporated for  a  little  while  with  none  but  such  a  temporary  connection 
with  the  world :  these  are  the  very  men  perhaps  whom  we  wd  give  our 
eyes  to  see.     So  laboring  for  posterity  may  be  the  truest  and  wisest  la- 
boring for  ourselves.     Here  is  a  selfish  stimulus  to  physical  benevolence 
wh  wd  tell  well.     Let  men  who  regard  themselves  try  to  make  the 
world  better,  especially  the  bad  parts  of  it ;  they  do  not  know  where 
their  lot  may  be  cast ;  except  that  they  may  know  that  if  they  are 
selfish  and  hard,  it  will  be  in  a  bad  part  of  it.  Believing  in  an  absolute 
dependence  of  the  physical  upon  the  spiritual  (the  moral),  we  may  see 
without  any  difficulty  how  the  moral  state  shd  determine  the  '  future  ' 
physical  state ;  an  what  and  instrument  for   selfish  moral  discipline 
it  is. 

So  once  more,  if  this  be  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
remains  true  still  for  us  ;  all  its  promises  and  threats — all  may  be  taken 
to  ourselves.     So  it  is  brought  at  once  into  direct  and  personal  relation 
with  ourselves,  as  much  to  us  as  to  the  Jews.     And  see  how  this  em- 
braces the  abstract  '  future  life '  of  the  positivists,  but  made  more  ac- 
tual, and  put  in  truer  relations  :  the  becoming  eternal,  not  personal 
or  sensational ;  not  ceasing,  but  gaining  true  Being,  becoming  one  with 
God  ;  all  love,  with  no  death  in  us.     This  is  for  man  redeemed,  this 
the  gift  of  God  through  Christ.     So  while  the  Old  Testament  remains 
the  same  to  us  as  to  the  old  Jews,  yet  we  see  how  it  is  done  away  in 
Christ.     This  is  to  us  until  we  are  raised  to  a  new  and  higher  Being  in 
being  saved.     It  is  true  of  the  physical,  but  Christ  redeems  us  from 
that.     It  is   thus  that  Christ  did  away  with  that  old  covenant,  intro- 
ducing a  better,  doing  away  with  the  'law  of  death'  and  introducing  the 
'  law  of  life.'    Christ  it  is  said  revealed  the  spirituality  of  the  law  ;  but 
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how  could  this  be  save  by  the  true  spirituality  of  that  to  wh  it  refers, 
i.e.  of  the  physical.  The  New  Testament  reveals  the  spirituality  of 
the  fact  of  that  wh  is— of  the  real;  this  is  so  plainly  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  :  this,  that  you  have  thought  necessarily  temporal,  is  not  so ; 
all  that  is  illusion  and  vanity,  regard  it  not.  That  whis,  is  the  eternal: 
Christ  will  introduce  you  into  it,  give  you  eternal  life.  Is  it  nbt  mon- 
strous for  us  to  bring  this  down  to  the  old  heathen  doctrine  of  a  future 
disembodied  everlasting,  and  make  it  still  a  getting.  Have  we  not  in 
tact,  turned  utterly  away  from  all  that  Christ  came  to  do  for  us  ? 

Shall  we  not  find  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  was  held  by  the 
Jews  ?     Think  of  the  question,  '  Did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents  ?'  &c., 
and  Christ's  remarkable  answer.     Now  if  this  doctrine  be  that  which 
involves  the  least  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  New  Testament  especially,  wh  it  surely  does,  ought  we  not  to  hold 
it  is  taught  us  there;  and  not  find  an  objection  in  its  seeming'not  likely 
to  us  ?     What  evidence  can  there  be  of  any  doctrine  being  in  the  Bible 
but  that  it  involves  less  difficulties  than  any  other  ?     Clearly  it  is  no- 
thing but  the  assumption  that  death  is  the  end  of  the  individual,"  and 
prevents  earthly  retribution  or  compensation,  that  makes  the  appearance 
to  us  of  the  want  of  justice  and  perfect  moral  order  and  satisfaction  in 
this  world,  and  so  gives  the  necessity  of  a  future  separate  spiritual. 
It  is  as  the  assumption  that  there  was  that  in  the  sensible  that  was  op- 
posed to  the  intellect,  was  ground  and  necessity  for  the  invention  of  the 
intelligible.     Let  us  leave  off  assuming  that  the  earthly  career  of  a  man 
ends  at  death,  and  the  scope  for  the  spiritual  expands  infinitely.     The 
present  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  leaves  room  for  a  spiritual 
that  is  eternal ;  no  more  sensational  or  physical. 

The  miracles  of  raising  the  dead  tell  remarkably  in  favor   of  trans- 
migration.    They  are  instances  of  what  might  be  again  in  another  man- 
ner:  the  dead  living  again  is  not  an  unnatural  thing  in  itself,  only  ef- 
fected in  a  miraculous  mode  ;  otherwise,  according  to  our  ideas  of  death, 
it  seems  a  very  strange  thing  to  us.     If  the  Jews  believed  transmigra- 
tion, they  must  have  been  in  a  much  better  attitude  towards  such  an 
event  than  we  are.     These  raised  men  are  not  exceptional  in  living  a 
second  time,  but  only  in  the  mode  of  it ;  as  a  diseased  man  healed,  only 
in  the  mode,  not  in  the  fact  of  the  restoration  to  health ;  or  the  mira- 
culously fed,  only  in  the  mode,  and  not  the  fact  of  being  fed.     And 
again ;  in  the  raised  there  are  at  least  some  unquestionable  instances  of 
living  a  second  time :  the  doctrine  therefore  has  a  basis  in  fact,  in  Na- 
ture— it  may  be,  it  has  been.     If  it  be  the  law,  then  there  is  a  less 
breach  of  uniformity  in  [Nature  than  we  had  thought  for.     The  miracle 
goes  far  to  prove  the  law ;  it  is  then  as  other  physical  miracles,  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  presentation  to  us  of  the  physical  phna,  of  the  relations 
of  space  and  time.     There  is  no  infringement  of  moral  order  in  bringing 
back  souls  to  earth. 

There  is  this  possible  practical  evil  in  the  transmigration  doctrine, 
viz.,  if  those  born  unhappily  are  so  in  punishment,  why  should  we  pity 
them  ?  But  this  wd  not  truly  be  any  evil ;  it  wd  be  perfectly  well  so 
to  regard  them,  to  treat  them  as  we  do  criminals.  [If  we  took  as  good 
care  of  the  outcast  as  of  the  criminal,  it  wd  be  well  indeed.]  In  fact, 
the  reception  of  the  doctrine  wd  lead  to  no  abuse  on  this  score  ;  it  wd 
be  the  law  of  completest  love.  In  truth,  does  not  each  person  pass  thro* 
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all  phases  of  human  existence,  and  prove  them  all  (rich  and  poor,  &c.)  ? 
So  why  shd  men  grasp  so  much ;  why  steal,  e.  g.,  to  obtain  what  they 
desire  ?     If  called  on  to  die,  die — that  other  condition  may  give  us  what 
we  lack  in  this.     Nay,  of  our  very  condition  as  it  is,  we  know  it  is  not 
as  we  see  it ;  it  is  a  matter  of  relation.     May  we  not  say,   it  will  cer- 
tainly appear  otherwise  to  us  hy  and  bye  ?  that  is,  all  this  change  and 
diversity  is  only  different  relations  of  us  to  one  unchanging  fact.     We 
shall  certainly  pass  thro'  all  human  changes,  shall  see  the  world  in  all 
the  forms  it  bears  to  man. 

Observe  ;  this  material  body  is  a  phn  from  the  eternal  spiritual  fact, 
by  our  subjective  condition.     Now  therefore,  how  can  anything  cause 
the  ceasing  of  this  phn,  i.  e.  our  being  in  a  material  body,  but  the  ceas- 
ing of  this  subjective  condition  ;  not  mere  material  death  ?     Then  how 
after  death  are  the  saved  ?      Here  perhaps   comes  the  doctrine  that 
the  dead  in  Christ  sleep  until  the  end  of  the  world :  the  saving  from  the 
bodily  condition  only  in  the  redemption  of  humanity. 

What  harm  is  there  in  our  feeling  the  fact  of  God's  love  as  pain  and 
anguish  if  by  this  illusion  our  ignorance  be  removed ;  if  thus  our  Being, 
our  self-sacrifice,  alone  can  be  ?     How,  except  thro'  pain  and  evil,  can 
self  be  sacrificed  ?     Being,  where  there  is  a  self,  a  negation,  must  be  in 
the  form  of  pain  encountered,  evil  willingly  endured ;  thro'  sorrow,  sin, 
repentance.     If  our  state  be  so  evil,  if  it  be  death,  then  there  is   no 
mystery  in  all  this,  then  it  is  for  life.     A.nd  so  it  is  all  right :  evil  is 
illusion,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  negation ;  but  this  is  only  relative,  it  is 
not  evil,  it  is  in  the  fact  of  love  ;  it  is  creation.     We  can  see  how  this 
relative  negation  must  be,  and  so  all  the  mystery  is  gone.     If  there 
were  not  negation,  God's — limitation  as  we  see  it— if  there  were  not  not- 
God,  how  could  the  creature  be  ?  the  not-God  in  such  form,  the  crea- 
ture's physical  Being  or  self,  the  hypothesis :  the  '  empty  form,'  to  be 
filled  with  God  in  self-sacrifice  ;  the  creature's  true  Being — redemption. 

With  regard  to  this  state  of  damnation,  and  the  feeling  that  it  can- 
not be,  because  it  is  not  suffering :  observe — it  is  not  so  true  that  it  is 
not  suffering.     Shd  we  not  think  more,  in  this  relation,  of  the  suffering, 
the  evil,  the  misery  of  this  life  ?  is  there  again  a  power  for  sympathy 
and  compassion  in  this  doctrine ;  does  it  not  make  us  alive  to  the  sor- 
rows of  others,  not  deaden  us  to  them  ?     Think  also  in  connection  with 
this: — (1)  This  state  of  damnation,  if  even  not  in  itself  suffering,  yet 
inevitably  induces  suffering,  it  is  the  cause  of  it.  Suffering  ever  comes : 
it  is  a  world  of  sorrow  ;  all  experience  is  agreed  in  this.     (2)  The  very 
fact  of  this  being  the  pursuit  of  happiness  proves  it  to  be  misery  or  suf- 
fering, it  could  not  be  so  otherwise ;  and  that  we  do  not  think  of  it 
in  this  sense  does  not  prove  us  not  miserable,  but  only  content ;  only 
shows  us  to  be  under  illusion.  May  not  a  man  in  the  delirium  of  fever, 
laugh  and  sing,  and  feel  himself  happy  ?  this  is  our  state  :  our  pursuit 
of  happiness  proves  us  miserable,  fancy  what  we  will.     (3)  It  may  be, 
if  transmigration  be  true,  that  every  man  does  in  fact  endure  great  phy- 
sical sufferings,  even  those  we  think  so  dreadful  because  unusual :  [this 
is  all  that  makes  them  so  '  dreadful '  to  us ;  if  familiar,  they  wd  all  be 
included  in  the  '  happy  and  beautiful  life.'J     (4)  As  for  our  not  remem- 
bering a  previous  state,  nor  being  conscious  of  former  sins,  this  has 
some  bearing  upon  the  idea  of  a  previous  physical  existence  like  the 
present,  but  not  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall ;  because  that  death  is  that 
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on  wh  this  entire  physical  condition  depends  and  from  wh  it  flows — from 
that  we  become  thus  sensational. 

That  we  do  not  hold  man's  death  in  the  scriptural  sense  is  proved  by 
our  finding  it  necessary  to  deny  Adam's  death ;  inventing  a  special  ar- 
rangement for  preventing  it.     What  can  be  more  natural  than  that, 
having  first  shown  the  warning,  'thou  shalt  die,'  the  writer  of  Genesis 
proceeds,  after  the  disobedience,  to  show  the  death ;  i.  e.  to  describe  it 
in  its  effects  ?     These  circumstances  he  mentions  do  describe  most  gra- 
phically and  exactly,  indicate  without  possibility  of  mistake  except  by 
ignorance,  man's  becoming  dead.     How  natural,  after  having  spoken  of 
the  threatened  death,  that  he  shd  not  re-affirm  it  afterwards— he  takes 
it  for  granted,  and  shows  it.     He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  note  that 
it  was  not  a  physical  death ;  he  had  been  so  evidently  showing  a  state 
that  was  not  physical. 

It  is  a  wise  instinct  that  gives  us  this  idea  of  creator — something 
not  God  ;  tho'  in  our  view  it  has  our  own  negative  conceptions  in  it : 
yet  the  basis  here  of  Actualism  is  perfect.     And  see  how  from  the  not- 
God  (the  creature-relation)  come  duty,  virtue,  holiness,  sin.     These  are 
creatural  relations :  with  the  not-God  (not-being)  comes  law,  i.  e.  the 
moral.     This  is  the  phn  from  the  fact  of  not-God,  i.  e.  the  fact  of  Being 
or  Love.  Being,  so,  includes  both  the  true  Being  and  that  relative  neg- 
ation wh  is  the  personal :  because  '  Being '  is,  and  therefore  necessarily 
acts ;  the  two  things  being  indistinguishable.     In  the  very  existence 
of    Being,     as    including    action,     is    involved    that    relative    neg- 
ation wh  is  the  personal,  the  creature.     Being  is  creating — there  is  no 
separating   the   two.      So    our   Being    also   is   creating — it  is  divine 
Being. 

It  is  not  intellectual  certainty  the  Bible  gives  us,  but  life.     The  idea 
of  its  giving  proof  and  evidence  of  intellectual  views  or  opinions  is  al- 
together a  mistake :  it  does  not  give  it,  and  cannot.     For  let  it  be 
granted  that  those  who  believe  it  find  it  a  sufficient  assurance  to  their 
opinions,  it  is  so  only  to  them  ;  and  thus  comes  the  question  of  believing, 
wh  leaves  the  matter  just  where  it  was.     Those  who  believe  the  Bible 
are  intellectually  assured,  and  so  they  boast  of  certainty  ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  sample  of  the  universal  condition  of  man.     Those  who  feel 
assured  on  any  other  ground,  equally  affirm  a  certainty.     And  indeed, 
the  thing  comes  to  an  amusing  '  reductio  ad  absurdum '  when  we  look 
at  it.     These  very  '  opinions,'  that  the  Bible  is  supposed  to  make  cer- 
tain, are  not  in  it  all :  they  are  men's  imaginations,  which  the  Bible  up- 
roots.    What  the  Bible  gives  us  is,  not  opinions,  certain  or  doubtful ;  it 
shows  us  the  fact  of  Being,  makes  us  know  God.     Be  our  opinions  what 
they  may,  it  does  not  seek  or  care  to  change  them ;  opinions  have  their 
own  life,  wh  cannot  be  interfered  with  or  hastened,  and  are  indeed,  to 
any  spiritual  or  true  concernment,  utterly  unimportant.     Tnink  as  you 
like,  as  you  must :  there  is  God — know  Him,  it  is  eternal  life. 

This  is  our  death :  that  we  feel  as  if  there  were  not  much  to  concern 
ourselves  about  in  being  selfish  or  evil,  provided  we  be  not  miserable. 
Of  that  we  may  say,  '  See  you  not  that  the  uaan  is  dead  ?'     If  there  be 
any  life  that  can  be  given  him,  any  spirit  of  the  living  God  who  can  re- 
animate the  lifeless  clay but  if  not,  then  let  it  be  ;  make  no  mention 

of  art,  philosophy  or  science  ;  mock  not  the  unheeding  sense  with  words. 
A  sad  and  reverential  silence  is  the  becoming  tribute  to  death.     Let  us 
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say  of  him,  'he  is  past  our  skill ;  God  only  can  raise  the  dead.'   Think 
too  of  galvanizing  into  a  hideous  semblance  of  vitality  the  limbs  that 
shd  be  composed  in  decent  rest.     Tes  ;  this  '  galvanism'  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  of  hell,  eternal  misery  ;  the  decent  repose  is  positivism.     If 
man  cannot  be  made  alive,  let  there  be  the  quietude,  the  repose,  the  re- 
verential stillness  that  beseems  the  house  of  death.   Comte  is  consistent : 
if  man  is  dead,  accept  the  death  submissively ;  it  is  better  than  this 
frantic,  fruitless  violence.     Comte  says,  man  is  dead ;  he  has  no  powers 
of  life,  no  capacity  to  'know  Being.'     So  says  the  Bible,  so  above  all, 
says  Christ.  The  question  is  not  of  the  fact,  it  is  of  the  resource.  It  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead — that  is  the  question  of  humanity  this  day. 
'  Man  is  dead,'  says  Christianity  ;  and  Science  re-echoes  it.     Can  we 
live  ?     '  l$o,'  says  Science  ;  '  Tes,'  replies  the  voice  of  Christ ;   '  I  am 
the  Eesurrection  and  the  Life.' 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  Science  comes  just  to  this  point  of  the  death  and 
life  of  man.     Positivism  raises   the  question  most  distinctly  :  it  comes 
to  the  very  issue  of  the  Bible.  Science  has  here  outstripped  our  blind  and 
halt  theology ;  while  that  has  been  dreaming,  Science  has  gone  straight 
to  the  point.     Man  is  dead — that  is  its  affirmation ;  the  question,  Can 
he  be  made  alive  ?  must  rise  for  solution.     The  Bible  and  Science  have 
the  point  between  them.     All  our  religion  and  theology  are  left  quite 
aside  and  may  be  quietly  ignored  :  the  great  question  of  man's  life  and 
death,  the  work  of  humanity,  proceeds  unnoticed,  almost   unaffected 
by  them. 

How  beautiful  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  our  natural  sense  of  justice  to 
think  of  punishment  inflicted  in  this  bodily  state  (in  transmigration)  ; 
a  slave  holder,  e.  g.,  born  a  slave.  For  relieving  and  satisfying  natural 
feeling,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  our  damnation  in  the  next  world, 
think  of  it  how  we  will ;  its  being  everlasting  does  not  help  the  matter. 
We  have  suppressed  the  instinct  of  transmigration,  we  deny  that  na- 
tural feeling :  it  was  imperfect  therefore  and  has  to  come  back  in  more 
perfect  and  adequate  form  ;  this  is  most  interesting.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  majority  of  the  human  race  have  believed  it  ?  How  account 
for  the  instinct  if  it  be  not  the  fact  ? 

How  utterly  away  from  the  Bible  is  the  thought  about  self-culture:  it 
is  the  exactest  contrary  that  could  be ;  moral  and  intellectual  indeed, 
but  self  still.     The  Bible  speaks  to  me  of  life  and  death,  of  deliverance, 
not  of  development ;  a  class  of  thoughts  entirely  different.       That  is 
philosophy,    not    Christianity ;    it    was   said    in    Greece    long    ago, 
more     profoundly,    and    worthily,    than    now.       It    implies    that 
the    phenomenon    is    the    fact ;     not    even    recognizing     so    much 
need  for  renewal  as  Plato  did  ;  but   simply  making  the  best   of  it. 
The  very  work  Christ  did   was  to  sweep  this  away,  interpret  it  rather 
into  its  opposite  ;  for  self-development  to  substitute  self-sacrifice.    Ours 
are  heathen  morals,  only  not  so  good  in  principle,  not  so  deeply  laid,  so 
true  to  our  nature.     And  see  how  it  fails  :  what   a  superficial  thing  it 
is.    A\  hat  heart  does  it  stir,  what  soul  set  on  fire,  what  heroism  prompt? 
Even  the  old  heroism  is  carefully  excluded;  the  old  wine  is  put  into  the 
new  bottles,  and  both  are  lost.    This  is  our  Christianity  that  leaves  men 
practicaly  scarcely  any  better  than  other  men,  scarcely  different;  that 
though  it  rules  and  leavens  society,  leaves  it  such  a  society  as  it  is — 
what  need  is  there  to  say  more  ? 
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Christ's  « giving  up  the  kingdom  to  His  Father     'this  is  self-sacrifice 
the  great  pattern  of  self-sacrifice  to  all  creation.     And  God  is  the  self- 
sacrificer  also  ;  for  His  Being  is  in  creating — in  the  creature  :  He  is  all ; 
but  it  is  by  being  in  all  ['  all  in  all.']     So  the  woman's  subjection  to  her 
husband  is  a  glory ;  it  is  in  truth  self-sacrifice,  a  glory  last  and  highest. 
This  subjection  is  physical  inferiority,  but  it  shows  actual  superiority  ; 
only  in  respect  to  the  negation  is  man  superior.     But  here  is  a  new  light 
respecting  the  Fall :  an  inertia  on  the  woman  too  ;  not  self-sacrifice  but 
subjection  to  rule— -force  ;  no  external  alteration,  but  a  death  ;  a  leaving 
out  of  love.     The  self  came  into  them  both.     Exertion,  self-determined 

action,  suffering  or  self -consciousness,  subjection,  from  self-assertion this 

is  the  coming  into  being  of  the  self :  this  is  the  curse,  the  death.  '  It  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone';  so  thro'  woman  came  at  once  the  death 
and  the  life.' 

Seeing  thus  the  fact  of  the  world,  and  the  phna  as  states  of  conscious- 
ness, all  that  difficulty  about  subjectiveness  is  gone.     The  world,  as  ma- 
terial, is  subjective  ;  the  representation  of  it  as  'subjective'  is  wrong  to  us 
only  because  of  our  illusion  that  the  phn  is,  apart  from  consciousness. 
Things  will  not  be  put  in  contrast  so,and  in  wrong  relations,as  they  are, 
when    once    we  have    this  matter  aright. — Thus  recognizing  the   sub- 
jectiveness of  the  phenomeual,  prayer  becomes  much  simpler,  the  apparent 
anomaly  quite  done  away.     Granted  that  it  can  be  subjective  only,  and 
have  reference  but  to  states  of  consciousness  ;  this  is  exactly  what  it  shd 
be  :  all  '  physical '  causes  are  such  and  no  other. 

This  links  itself  also  with  miracle ;  for  miracle  is  simple,  the  physical 
world  being  states  of  consciousness,  and  the  miracle  necessarily  affecting 
them.  So  prayer  may  well  go  with  the  miraculous  ;  its  miraculous  efficacy 
at  once  loses  its  difficulty :  for  if  it  alter  us,  (wh  surely  is  not  unreason- 
able) it  alters  so  our  consciousness,  i.  e.  our  perception,  i.  e.  the  physical 
world.     Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  this  hold  of  prayer  upon  mi- 
racle, only  understanding  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  perception.      It 
is  inconsistent  in  philosophers  to  represent  these  '  laws  of  Nature '   as 
apart  from  us  ;  it  is  clear  they  must  depend  on  us,  be  from  us  wholly. 
So  alterations  of  them  must  be  subjective  operations,  within  the  sphere 
of  prayer  precisely  ;  that  is  a  'natural'  means  for  them.  Miracle  working 
thus  again  shows  the  right  relation  to  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Bible :  to  them  the  phn  was  practically  subjective,  a  state 
of  mail's  consciousness.     So  one  sees  well  how  miracles  shd  be,  as  part 
of  the  phn  (i.  e.  means)  of  man's  redemption.     And  here  we  see  why  mi- 
racles and  why  their  record  :  they  serve  to  indicate  to  us  this  true  rela- 
tion of  man  to  Nature.     How  plainly  we  see  in  them  indications  of  a 
state  of  man  not  physical;  for  that  state  in  wh  these  laws  are  thus  control- 
led and  '  altered '  is  clearly  not  physical.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  how,  with 
only  subjective  change,  the  physical  may  cease. 

Faith  is  trust ;  to  have  confidence — in  this  is  salvation.     This  thought 
occurred  in  thinking  in  what  sense  men  are  represented  as  '  believing '  in 
the  New  Testament.    We  know  that  they  did  not  believe  our  doctrines — 
that  wh  we  make  the  essence.     It  was  a  faith  in  wh  salvation  is :  it  is 
having  confidence  [trusting  that  the  redemption  is,  tho'  we  cannot  see 
it].     Have  'trust '  in  God  :  there  is  ample  justification  for  this  transla- 
tion in  some,  and  therefore  in  every  case.   '  With  the  heart  man  believeth'; 
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this   is   what   shows   the   right   relation :    and   of  course   if  Christ  be 
God,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  '  believe,'  not  to  use  the  intellect,  upon  Him. 
And  surely  this  is  the  secret  of  holiness,  of  self -sacrifice  :  to  trust  is  to 
be  saved,  to  be  alive.     This  saves  us  at  once  from  grasping,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting,  from  wanting.     If  we  have  trust,  confidence  in  Christ 
as  the  very  fact  of  God,  as  giving  His  life  for  and  to  us,  we  are  saved ; 
for  we  are  content,  we  are  no  more  tempted.     It  takes  away  the  source 
of  all  sin,  wh  is  dissatisfaction ;  gives  a  man  '  perfect  peace,  because  he 
trusteth  in  Thee.'     From  want  of  trust  necessarily  comes  all  selfishness  ; 
not  trusting  God,  we  must  think  of,  regard,  take  care  of  ourselves.  Now 
we  see  how  Christ's  disciples  were  saved :  they  trusted  Him,  and  there- 
fore of  course  they  did  not  regard  themselves.     Think  how  all  our  illu- 
sion [or  feeling  of  evil]  must  be  from  not  trusting  God,  and  see  how  from 
this  illusion  all  sinning  necessarily  comes.     If  no  evil  were  felt,  clearly 
there  wd  be  no  crime  ;  so  no  crime  if  there  were  that  perfect  trust  wh 
shd  make  such  illusion  impossible  to  us. 

How  effectually  this  intellectual  faith,  with  its  artificial  '  saving,'  takes 
all  the  life  out  of  our  Christianity !  How  can  we  know  about  men  having 
'  faith '  as  we  regard  it  ?  but  we  know  directly  whether  a  man  trusts  God 
and  Christ ;  we  can  see  at  once  whether  he  is  saved  [i.  e.  from  taking 
care  of  himself.]  And  see  what  beauty  there  is  in  the  use  of  '  knowing 
God,'  and  believing  or  having  faith,  as  synonymous  (as  in  the  gospel.)  : 
for  to  '  know '  God  is  necessarily  to  trust ;  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 
Our  unbelief,  i.  e.  our  mistrust  (self-reliance,  therefore,  and  self-regard), 
necessarily  is  from  and  in  not  knowing  Him ;  it  is  ignorance :  so  Christ 
reveals  Him  that  we  may  trust  Him  (believe).  What  a  different  aspect 
it  puts  on  it  all ;  God  and  Christ  held  up  as  obj  ects  of  trust,  not  as  facts 
to  be  believed  or  conditions  to  be  accepted.  See  too  the  application  of 
this  to  the  Old  Testament :  the  Israelites  '  mistrusted  '  God  continually, 
and  so  suffered  necessarily ;  '  they  could  not  enter  in  because  of  mistrust '; 
'  let  there  not  be  in  us  the  same  heart  of  mistrust.' 

Self-sacrifice  must  be  God  acting  in  that  self,  God's  being  in  its  place 
and  excluding  it ;  for  the  self  cannot  exclude  itself :  the  feeling  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  consciousness  of  God  ;  [is  Hegel  interpreted  here  ?]  even  as 
the  feeling  of  self-indulgence,  is  of  negation,  of  not-being.  The 
self  cannot  exclude  itself,  it  cannot  act;  the  acting,  the  giving,  belongs  to 
Being,  to  love,  not  to  the  negation.  Thus  comes  the  not-being  (relative), 
the  self;  but  the  self,  or  not-being,  must  be  sacrificed,  must  be  destroyed. 
It  is  love,  not  self,  that  is ;  it  is  in  giving  self :  i.e.  Being  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  negation.  So  as  the  negation  is  the  fact  or  Being  to  us — as  this 
is  our  illusion — true  Being,  that  perfect  love  wh  utterly  sacrifices  self,  is 
no  more  in  time ;  that  is  the  eternal.  This  seems  to  us  loss  of  Being, 
and  it  is  so  to  the  self.  The  self  is  negation  every  way.  It  needs  no 
more  than  to  see  that  love  is  the  abnegation,  the  sacrifice,  of  it ;  God's 
Being  instead  of  self ;  Being  instead  of  not- being.  The  apparent 
sacrifice  by  the  self  is  an  image  of  the  fact  of  love ;  to  us  it  is  the  self- 
action,  but  in  truth  it  is  the  not-being  of  the  self. 

So  at  last  we  come  to  disregard  self  wholly,  even  in  our  thoughts ;  to 
see  God  all,  and  in  all :  self-sacrifice  His  Being ;  self,  the  negation  of 
Him — that  relative  not-being  by  wh  the  creature  is.     Seen  thus,  purely 
in  relation  to  the  Divine  alone,  is  the  fact  seen.     So  too  we  see  the  self 
aright ;  it  is  no  fact,  it  is  merely  not- God  :  it  is  as  darkness  is  not  a  fact, 
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but  simply  not-light ;  we  cannot  see  darkness  aright  save  in  relation  to 
light :  so  in  respect  to  self,  it  is  a  negation,  and  can  only  be  looked  at 
relatively,  i.  e.  to  that  of  wh  it  is  negation— it  is  not-God.     How  indeed 
can  we  look  at  anything  aright  if  we  do  not  look  at  it  with  relation  to 
Being  ? 

Respecting  creation  and  « the  things  that  are  made.' — Creation  is  the 
negation  :  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth  implies,  and  can  only  be 
by,  the    negation  :  it    is   relative   denial  of  Being.     So    that  '  in    the 
beginning  God  created,'&c.,means,  then  and  there  was  the  negation.  And 
that  passage,  '  the  invisible  things     .     .     are  made,'  is  full  of  light.  Ob- 
serve the  expression,  '  the  things  that  are  made ';  surely  the  term  means 
exactly  the  negation  of  them  :  these  '  physical '  things  that  are  not  eter- 
nal ['  are  not '],  the  things  to  wh  making  applies,  and  which  belong  to 
that  merely  phenomenal  order — even  by  these,  the  invisible  things  are 
'  understood.'     These  are  the  illustration,  by  wh  we  are  made  to  under- 
stand the  actual.     Is  it  not,  the  things  that  are  Jeigned,  invented,  sup- 
posed ;  the  images  or  phantoms  ? — by  these  things  that  are  '  imagined,' 
the  phenomena,  the  true  actual  things  are  understood :  *  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.'     'The  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal' :  these 
eternal  things  are  to  be  understood  by  the  things  that  are  phenomenal, 
that  are  by,  or  as,  negation.  Think  again  how  damnation,  being  eternal, 
is  one  of  those  'unseen'  things.  It  is  no  damnation  to  us;  because  unseen, 
we  invent  a  chimera  in  its  place.     Christ  reveals  it :  it  is  not  going  to 
be,  it  is  ;  and  Christ  redeems  from  it. 

About  Christ's  perfect  satisfaction  by  His  sufferings  :  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  either  the  New  Testament  idea,  or  the  fact.     See  how  many  other 
sufferings  are  needed,  and  are  borne,  and  all  for  the  one  end.     Christ  re- 
vealed the  fact  of  man's  life.     As  His  self-sacrifice  was  not  exceptional 
in  regard  to  God  but  a  revelation  of  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Being  [so 
excellent  because  all  so  excellent],  so  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  fact  of  hu- 
manity, it  is  not  exceptional  as  to  man.      We  lose  the  life  and  beauty 
and  value  altogether  here.     Thus  Paul's  saying  that  he  '  fills  up  .  .  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,'  and  those  references  to  being  '  one  with  Christ,' 
'  Christ  in  us,'  '  crucified  with  Him  ' — cannot  mean  less.     The  objection 
to  this  is  only  that  it  is  too  good:  what  sort  of  a  faith  is  this? 

The  true  view  of  death  makes  capital  punishment  a  real  and  most  un- 
questionable mercy.     Seeing  this  as  the  end  and  destiny  of  every  man, 
that  he  is  to  be  made  to  sacrifice  himself,  i.  e.  to  be  redeemed,  one  sees 
the  clear  course  is  to  punish  him,  kill  him  if  he  deserves  it  [at  least  until 
we  act  altogether  differently].     Does  it  not  show  the  strength  of  the 
truth — of  our  instincts — that  all  the  belief  in  everlasting  misery  nas  not 
been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  death  penalty  ?  and  is  not  the  agitation 
against  it,  as  making  much  of  death,  manifestly  bad  ? 

The  reason  that  men  may  sacrifice  themselves  is  surely  in  order  that  man 
may  be.     One  sees  this  even  phenomenally  :  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  per- 
sons or  individuals  is  the  Being,  the  life,  of  the  whole  ;  for  is  it  not  sac- 
rifice for  each  other  ?     And  there  is  then  a  farther  thought :  that  man 
or  humanity  thus  being  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  individuals  [still,  ob- 
serve, not-Qod]  must  sacrifice  itself  or  himself,  again  as  it  were,  for  God. 
Our  regard,  as  individuals,  is  to  be  chiefly  for  man,  for  humanity ;  for 
God  as  in  humanity— we  are  to  be  as  Christ  in  this.     This  is  the  love  of 
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God  for  us,  but  man  then  loves  God.    So  G-od  to  us  is  personal,  is  man ; 
and  perhaps  our  regard  shd  be  to  God  as,  or  in,  man — for  this  purpose 
seen  as  man  in  Christ.     '  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life  because  we  love  the  brethren';  but  life  is  the  love  of  God.     This 
is  the  way  in  wh  love  to  God  exists  for  and  to  us,  in  love  of  our  fellow 
men,  recognizing  the  fact  of  man  to  be  Divine,  seeing  this  in  Christ. 
There  is  a  new  life  and  meaning  thus  in  the  Incarnation,  a  new  lustre 
in  that  passage,  '  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?'  :  all  love  is 
love  of  God,  because  the  love  of  man  is  our  love  of  God.     Here  all  the 
personal  representations  of  God  in  the  Bible  are  seen  afresh.     The  Je- 
hovah or  '  Being  '  of  Judaism  wd  not  do  ;  to  redeem  men  it  is  necessary 
that  God  shd  be  man  to  them  that  the  love  of  God  may  be  love  of  man. 
We  love  God  in  loving  our  neighbour  ;  but  not  in  the  sense  of  those 
who  ignore  the  love  of  God :  this  is  the  root  and, fact  of  it ;  it  depends 
on  and  consists  in  that. 

Is  it  so  clear  that  that  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,'  belongs  to  the  gospel  ?     Surely  it  belongs  to  the  old  coven- 
ant :  the  gospel  is,  '  Love  your  enemies  ' ;  the  other  is  justice.     That 
practical  rule,  '  do  as  we  would  they  shd  do  to  us,'  involves  no  loving 
self;  it  is  by  no  means  another  form  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourself ; 
that  was  not  part  of  what  Christ  did  away  by  fulfilling  ?     But  then,  the 
command  to  love  God  also?  Surely  we  need  not  object  that  this  command- 
ment is  not  part  of  the  gospel  nor  adequately  expresses  it,  nor  fulfils 
its  spirit  were  it  ever  so  completely  kept.     The  gospel  is  to  make  us 
know  God  and  to  trust ;  it  is  a  revelation  of  His  Being,  and  inspiring 
perfect  trust,  not  that  dutiful  loving  of  the  Being  unknoivn  commanded 
to  the  Jews  :  Christ  shows  us  a  more  excellent  way  than  even  this.  Wa 
have  not  noted  the  words,  '  on  these  hang  the  law  and  the  prophets  ' : 
the  answer  was  excellent,  but  it  was  not  the  gospel — that  is,  '  trust  to 
Me.'     It  is  freeing  from  all  law,  even  from  the  law  to  love,  and  putting 
fact,  necessity,  in  its  place.     'Think  no  more  about  yourself,  not  even 
of  your  duty  to  love  God — trust :  sell  all  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor. 
So  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  you,  and  you  will  have  heavenly  treasure.' 

How  much  there  is  in  this  also  :  '  While  we  look,  not  at  that  wh  is 
seen,  but  at  that  wh  is  unseen.'  It  was  thus  He  regarded  ;  looking  not 
at  the  'things'  made  or  done,  but  at  the  fact,  the  redemption  of  man.  So 
we  see  men,  so  energetic  and  active  and  taken  up  with  great  plans, 
not  looking  at  the  fact  but  giving  themselves  to  that  which  is  the  form 
only' — shd  they  not  be  engaged  in, not  this  or  that, but  the  redemption  of 
man ;  and  do  these  '  things '  as  parts  and  forms  of  that?  For  all  these 
temporal  things,  good  and  sufficient  as  they  are  to  us,  will  not  bear  the 
stress  we  lay  on  them ;  they  are  not  the  fact  as  we  suppose,  they  are 
subjective,  are  illusions  when  believed  to  be  real,  as  by  us.  And  not 
only  practically,  but  when  examined  theoretically,  it  appears  that  these 
are  not  the  facts,  the  true  reality.  They  cease,  they  can  be  only  forms ; 
we  must,  unless  we  wd  be  deceived,  find  the  fact  (unceasing)  of  which 
they  are  the  forms.  And  see  how  well  looking  at  the  fact  works.  What 
then  do  we  do  ?  we  sacrifice  ourselves  for  our  fellows — this  is  looking 
at  the  unseen.  [Positivism  does  this ;  looks  not  at  the  things  that  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  that  are  unseen.  Who  sees  this  'development'  of 
man,  save  as  we  see  his  redemption  ?] 

In  all  genuine  activity  it  is  virtually  the  fact,  the  unseen  and  not  the 
forms,  that  is  regarded.     Men  do  these  things,  not  for  themselves,  but 
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for  their  use,  their  good  to  man,  i.  e.  for  man's  redemption.    The  soldier 
fights  for  it ;   all  men  not  utterly  lost,  labor  for  it ;  labor  as  they  do 
because  they  loolc  at  it,  and  believe  it  is  thus  to  be  secured.     If  I  his  be 
not  in  it,  they  do  not  want  to  do  the  mere  things — the  phna  are  nothing. 
Men  want  to  know  themselves  as  well  as  God,  to  see  what  they  truly 
are  aiming  at  and  how  they  deceive  themselves :  or,  more  truly,  they 
want  trust — trust  in  God,  trust  in  Christ  and  in  the  fact  He  reveals  ; 
trust  in  redemption,  to  know  that  man  is  redeemed. 

"We,  not  knowing  God,  think  we  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves  ;  but 
in  truth  we  have  to  be  fellow-workers  with  God  in  the  redemption  of 
man.     "We  think  man  is  lost ;  we  do  not  see  what  Christ  shows  us,  that 
man  is  redeemed.     We  must  have  it  that  our  religion  will  be  best  for 
this  world,  will  suit,  will  answer.     And  so  a  great  violence  is  done  be- 
cause while  it  is  felt  by  men  that  this — the  material — is  the  fact,  Christ- 
ianity is  based  on  another  fact,  and  recognizes  this  material, this  self, as  the 
negation.  What  is  needed  to  rectify  the  matter  is,  to  see  that  Christianity 
is  not  speaking  of  another  or  a  future  state,  but  of  the  fact  of  this.     It 
puts  the  self  in  its  true  light ;  regarding  everything  in  relation  to 
Being,  i.  e.  to  God,  rightly,  or  according  to  reason. 

It  is  the  world  is  wrong  wh  does  not  see  the  fact;  all  that  Christianity 
says  is  right  and  clear  enough ;  it  only  puts  us  right  to  this  world,  and 
will  do  best  of  all  for  it.  And  respecting  the  world  to  come,  and  those1 
references  to  the  future,  how  delightful  it  is  to  see  that  they  allude  to 
this  world,  the  future  state  of  this,  the  power  of  Christ's  redemption  on 
man  here  and  now :  all,  indeed,  is  this  world.  Thus  Christianity  ob- 
tained a  hold  on  the  world  wh  heathenism  could  never  get :  it  puts  the 
eternal  where  they  put  the  future.  For  see  how  true  is  all  that  they 
said  about  this  evil  world  ;  these  things  unworthy  of  regard. 

With  regard  to  miracles  :  our  idea  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  the  ma- 
terial world  as  existing  apart  from  us,  puts  us  quite  wrong.     What  is 
altered  in  a  miracle  is  clearly  men's  perceptions,  i.e.  an  effect  on  them. 
Now,  in  a  miracle,  the  effect  of  the  unknown  fact  on  men  as  perceiving 
is  altered ;  clearly  this  is  an  alteration  in  them,  the  effect  on  them 
must  depend  on  their  own  state.     So  the  miracle  is  a  power  exerted 
over  men,  altering  their  condition,  and  therein  their  perceptions.     But 
it  might  be  objected,  'This  is  doing  away  with  the  miracle  :  it  shd  be 
an  alteration  in  this  unknown  fact,  altering  men's  perceptions,  not  an 
alteration    in   them.'        Do  not  let  us    assume   here,  but   examine  : 
why  is  it  less   a  miracle  to   alter  men's  subjective    condition?  the 
question  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  alteration;  the  miracle  remains  on  just 
the  same  ground  as  before.     The  Bible  says  nothing  about  suspending 
laws  of  nature  ;  nay  more,  we  may  be  very  certain  the  men  who  wrote 
these  accounts  never  had  the  least  intention  of  affirming  anything  about 
them.     They  said  what  they  saw— they  report  certain  states  of  con- 
sciousness.    This  idea   of  ours  about  suspending  laws  of  nature  is  just 
this :  we  first  invent  them,  to  facilitate  our  thoughts,  contrary  to  a  de- 
monstrable impossibility  and  known  certainty  that  they  do  not  exist 
apart  from  us;  and  then  make  a  difficulty  out  of  them  respecting  miracles. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  respect  to  creation  and  many  other  questions;wh 
fall  to  rest  directly  we  recognize  the  subjectiveness  of  the  phn.  It  is  cur- 
ious too,  to  note  that  Berkeley's  error  was  in  asserting  its  objectiveness. 
It  is  true  he  does  conform  to  man's  impressions  and  natural  convic- 
cions  (as  against  metaphysical),  and  only  asserts  what  is  a  necessary 
corollary  from  them ;  but  then  he  thus  adopts  an  illusion  ;  and  see  the 
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good  of  his  carrying  it  out  to  its  legitimate  result  as  he  has  done,  viz., 
that  he  has  overthrown  that  illusion ;  so  his  is  a  nutrition.  But  then  as 
the  fact  was  not  introduced  (the  redemption  or  true  cause  of  percep- 
tion), the  work  is  only  half  done,  and  the  illusion  re-estahlishes  itself 
under  another  name  ;  viz.,  of  that  unknown  existence,  wh  is  practically 
to  us  the  phn. 

We  thus  introduce  fictions  wh  our  own  science  discards,  and  make 
the  fact  of  the  miracle  answer  to  them.  They  are  but  phna ;  is  it  not 
enough  that  the  phn  of  the  miracle  answers  to  them?  wh  it  does.  "What  is 
the  fact  ?  what  is  it  altogether?  Surely  the  miracle  is  an  experienoe  ne- 
cessary to  the  redemption  of  man  ;  part  of  nature  therefore ;  nect  :P  •_**  hy 
the  only  actual  necessity  there  is — the  necessity  of  love.  It  is  a  :j  ate 
of  consciousness  '  wh  is  part  of  that  fact.  Here  is  the  right  view  so 
far :  now,  can  we  go  farther  ?  why  was  this  particular  state  of  con- 
sciousness, and  why  such ;  what  its  relation,  its  phenomenal  relation  to 
other  states  of  consciousness,  &c.?  perhaps  to  help  us  out  o^  or.r  fic- 
tions of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  miracle  is  a  change  in  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness, by  change  in  man,  not  in  that  wh  causes  them ;  that  is  not 
in  time,  nor  possible  to  change;  that  is  eternal,  eve  a  the  eternal  un- 
changing love  of  God.  The  fact  that  causes  our  perception  cannot 
change  but  for  the  worse.  It  is  Being  :  would  we  have  it  not-being  ? 
It  is  love  :  would  we  have  it  not  love  ?  Alas,  that  is  the  source  of  all 
our  evil.  Seeing  faith  as  trust,  is  there  not  a  new  light  on  the  mir- 
acles, why  they  are  such ;  they  are  all  such  as  to  produce  trust. 

All  this  future  spiritual  represents  us,  it  is  what  seems  to  us — our 
natural  ideas.  We  do  not  learn  it  from  the  Bible,  even  if  it  is  in  it ; 
then  it  only  confirms  our  natural  anticipations ;  the  only  instance  in 
wh  the  discovery  of  truth  or  fact  does  so.  Indeed  that  is  impossible;  ig- 
norance means  illusion ;  the  discovery  of  truth  must  show  us  in  error, 
and  thinking  wrongly.  The  difficulty  is  this  self-assertion  :  we  cannot 
think  we  can  be  so  in  error.  Let  us  know  once  for  all  we  are  certain- 
ly under  illusion,  certainly  are  thus  sacrificed  for  man's  redemption.  Let 
us  never  be  surprised  to  find  ourselves  discovering  that  we  are  under  il- 
lusion and  deceived.  If  we  can  only  rejoice  in  being  so  sacrificed,  this 
is  all  we  need.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  how  the  escape  from  the 
illusion,  the  giving  up  the  assumption,  that  the  fact  is  this  phn,  is  the 
image  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  intellect  seems  very  remarkably  to  have  its  relation  and  bearing 
on,  and  value  to,  the  race  rather  than  to  the  individual.     Mere  intel- 
lectual views  or  changes  are  of  little  consequence  to  the  individual ; 
e.  g.,  if  a  man  truly  trusts  God  and  Christ  it  is  little  what  his  opinion 
may  be.     But  the  intellectual  opinions  held  or  prevailing  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  race,  are  all-determining 
almost ;  upon  them  depends  very  largely  whether  or  not  there  be  that 
saving  trust  in  men ;  if  intellectually  wrong  or  mispresented  it  will  not 
be  accepted,  &c.     The  nece-sity  is  to  trust  in  Christ :  now  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  be  different  intellectual  views  respecting  Him  ;  this  not 
only  may  be,  but  must  be,  our  knowledge  being  defective.     Thus  we 
see  the  different  views  aright :  it  is  necessary  the  ignorance  shd  be  re- 
moved, and  an  intellectual  life  is  necessary  for  this,  wh  consists  in  these 
different  opinions — they  are  the  fact  of  redemption  :  the  trust  is  the 
only  point. 
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Should  we  not  look  on  all  sufferings  with  the  same  reverential  awe 
with  wh  we  regard  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  remembering  what  they 
are  ?     Does  not  this  make  a  reconcilement ;  show  us  how  to  lay  aside 
such  grief  as  ours,  and  yet  not  harden  our  hearts  ;  intensifying  at  the 
same  time  our  sympathy  :  making  us  know  and  feel  the  joy  of  it  for 
others  as  well  as  for  ourselves.     So  shall  we  he  true  sympathizers,  true 
comforters,  necessarily  '  sons  of  consolation.'      In  order  to  deal  in  the 
best  way  with  the  physical  as  the  physical,  we  do  already  know  well 
it  is  chiefly  needful  to  regard  it  lightly,  to  look  on  it  as  means  merely 
and  not  an  end.     There  is  no  practical  objection  to  the  actual  doctrine, 
and  of  course  it  must  be  so  ;  this  mode  of  treatment  best  suits  the  phy- 
sical, it  is  that  wh  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case :  of  course,  to 
act  according  to  the  facts,  must  be  that  wh  answers  best.     You  must 
see  more  in  these  things,  or  you  cannot  deal  rightly  by  them :  see  the 
fact  as  well  as  the  phn  or  mode  of  appearance  to  you. 

With  regard  to  our  doctrines :  this  is  the  secret  of  the  difficulty  we 
are  in.     We  have  made  up  schemes  of  salvation,  according  to  our  ideas 
of  tne  deepest  philosophical  mysteries,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  e.g. 
It  must  necessarily  be  so,  i.  e.  if  we  will  have  essential  doctrines  at 
all ;  and  from  our  state  hitherto  this  was  necessary.     So  views  with 
wh  we  connect  with  all  our  hopes  are  mixed  up  inseparably  with  ideas 
we  may  happen  to  have  formed  respecting  the  profoundest  problems  ; 
views  of  wh  not  only  are  not  certainly  correct,  but  are  certainly  other- 
wise.    And  so,  as  knowledge  advances,  and  opinions  alter  on  these 
philosophical  problems,  we  find  the  very  life  and  basis  of  our  piety  en- 
dangered.    But  the  nature  of  the  case  is  very  clear,  and  the  remedy  is 
certain  to  come :  e.  g.,  our  evangelical  doctrine  respecting  the  death  of 
Christ  is  involved  in  a  certain  theoretical  notion  about  the  Trinity ; 
so  when  any  one  gets  a  different  theoretical  notion  about  the  Trinity, 
probably  a  much  truer  one,  all  we  call  religion  is  shaken.     Nay,  it  is 
very  likely  all  his  religion  is  shaken  ;  but  this  is  our  fault  for  not  hav- 
ing presented  to  him  a  religion  that  was  not  dependent  on  a  peculiar 
philosophy.  Of  course — there  was  the  absurdity— how  can  our  religion 
be  ever  doing  much  besides  balancing  and  propping  up  itself  while  it 
chooses  a  quicksand  to  build  upon.     There  is  ample  basis  for  it  in  the 
eternal  and  [unshifting,  in  the  fact,  why  shd  it  build  its  house  on  the 
sand  of  opinion  ? 

In  Christ  and  His  sufferings  is  simply  the  fact  of  the  love  of  God,  so 
appearing  necessarily  to  us,  but  no  other  fact ;  all  is  the  love  of  God  ; 
there  can  be  no  other  fact.  All  the  justice,  law,  judgments,  with- 
al1 must  be  the  phna,  the  appearances  to  us,  of  and  from  that  one  sole 
fact  •  and  why  such  we  may  know,  and  can  so  know,  and  perceive  the 
fact  beneath  these  phna.  The  punishment  is  not  the  fact,  not  the  thing 
to  be  regarded,  but  the  love,  of  wh  it  is  the  form,  alone.  All  this  is  the 
fact  of  God  or  Being,  or  Love ;  including  even  the  self,  the  negation.  _ 
This  must  be  the  manifestation,  in  the  fact  of  it.  Love  must  have  in  it 
its  own  negation;  being  must  include  a  '  self,'  or  'not,'  for  the  sake  of 
others'  Being  ;  as  such,  the  self  is  right ;  seen  thus  it  is  self-sacrifice. 
The  only  evil  is  the  illusion— taking  that  for  fact  wh  is  not  fact.  Do 
I  see  thus  yet  again  about  the  self,  that  it  is  not,  does  not  exist  as  a 
negation,  of  course,  but  is  phn  only ;  viz.,  by  ignorance.  The  fact,  by 
man'a  ignorance,  is  such  a  phn,  viz.,  of  self;  and  it  is  taken  for  fact,  IB 
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illusion  as  we  see.  It  does  not  exist  as  negation,  it  is  phn  merely.  And 
so  this  'negation'  comes  to  be  one  with  phn.  Observe,  it  is  negation  in 
a  certain  form ;  i.  e.  it  is  a  form  and  not  the  fact ;  necessarily  it  is  not 
the  fact;  if  it  is'form'  that  is  implied  in  the  words;  the  negation  must  not  be 
expressly  stated :  it  is  merely  phn  or  form — the  negation  is  implied  in 
this,  and  has  of  course  no  existence.  So  to  identify  form,  self,  and 
phn,  is  good.  It  is  not  form  of  negation,  or  negation  in  a  certain  form, 
but  it  is  simply  form.  Of  course,  if  taken  for  fact,  this  is  illusion,  and 
has  to  be  corrected  by  showing  that  there  is  no  fact  there ;  but  the  ne- 
gation is  not  to  be  stipulated  a  priori.  It  is  as  the  phn  is  not  a  nega- 
tion, but  is  a  mode  of  perception,  wh  of  course*  does  not  truly  exist. 

Thus  of  the  self :  it  is  not  negation,  but  phn  or  form,  and  only  has 
to  be  regarded  as  negation  because  we  have  takun  it  for  fact.  As  phn 
it  is  right  and  necessary ;  and  is  not  negation  any  more  than  any  other 
phn.  Think  how  it  is  necessary  as  phn,  viz.,  by  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness ;  also,  how  there  is  self  in  all  perception  (even  as  space  in  all  mat- 
ter or  'things  ;'  i.  e.  a  negation).  In  all  perception,  or  thinking,  there 
is  the  subjective  element  mingled,  wh  is  the  one  and  only  constant 
element ;  inasmuch  as  the  states  of  consciousness  are  states  of  the  self: 
i.  e.  inasmuch  as  the  states  of  consciousness  are  the  phna,  it  is  very 
clear  this  subjective  element  is  the  essential  one.  Seeing  that  all  things 
form  part  of  the  one  fact  of  the  love  of  God,  makes  all  right;  there  is  no 
fact  that  is  not  this. 

Is  not  the  '  self '  like  the  abstract  space  ?     As  space  is  abstraction 
from  things  (or  conditions)  is  not  self  an  abstraction  from  the  states  of 
consciousness — phna,  or  perceptions  ?     So  we  have  put  the  last  first, 
space  as  if  before  matter.     It  is  needful  to   remember  space  is  only 
from  matter  (a  condition  of  it  as  it  were);  so  the  self  is  only  from  the 
consciousness.      Thus  we  almost  see  how  the  self  is  part  of,  and  from, 
the  redemption  of  man,  wh  is   the  fact  of  all  consciousness  or  experi- 
ence.    This  idea  of  substratum  has  to  be  put  right :   so  space  and  self 
are  parallel  as  negation  alike ;  self  is  the  subjective  negation,  space  the 
negation  as  if  objective ;  but  this  is  illusion,  it  is  wholly  subjective ; 
indeed  it  is  interesting,  that  space  is  negation  proves  its  subjectiveness, 
the  negation  being  only  the  self.     A   self  is  necessarily  in  space,  pro- 
jecting the  negation  wh  is  it,  as  apart  from  it. — AVhy  is  matter  seen  as 
condition  of  space,  why  is  this  the  phn  ?     So   of  the  self :  why  is  this 
the  phn,  and  necessarily  so  ;  why  the  consciousness  and  perception  of 
negation ;  i.  e.  of  that  wh  when  we  investigate  it,  appears  to  be  condi- 
tion or  state  of  negation. 

Instead  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings  being  an  abhorrent  idea  it  is 
the  universal  fact ;  Christ  has  revealed  it — and  not  only  so  but  it  is  the 
most  beautiful — the  very  fact.  Love  and  death — death  worth  while  for 
such  love,  for  such  redemption,  for  sacrifice  of  self;  not  indeed  for  hap- 
piness even  of  all. 

There  is  a  wonder  reveals  itself  in  the  fact  that  all  pleasure  or  joy 
necessarily  has  its  source  or  basis  in  suffering.     Is  it  not  then  thus : 
that  true  joy  or  happiness  depends  on  suffering,  but  is  in  the  very/ac< 
of  it,  in  suffering  willingly  borne  for  love.     Pleasure  also  is  wholly 
from  suffering;  but  it  consists  in  relief  and  escape  from  it.  It  depends 
on  the  way  of  regarding  it :  either  way,  there  can  be  no  joy,  pleasure, 
happiness,  without  it ;  but  if  ignorant  we  try  to  escape  from  it — that  is 
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the  pursuit  of  pleasure  :  if  we  know,  then  we  live  in  it";  that  is  hap- 
piness— the  former  exists  only  for  the  latter.       Being  ignorant  we  try 
to  escape  suffering,  and  this  is  the  nutrition  ;  the   end  and  ohject,  the 
fact  of  this  is,  that  we  shall  not  try  to  escape,  ignore,  not  be ;  hut  live, 
act,  be  at  once  redeemed  and  redeemers.     Suffering  is  not  evil  when 
borne  willingly  ;  but  willingly  borne  the  joy  is  in  the  suffering,  and 
cannot  be  without  it.     The  only  evil  is  that  we  do  not  know,  that  we 
do  not  love.     These  sufferings  that   we   so  complain  of  are  the  very 
blessedness  of  God  :  it  is  in  these,  in  such  as  this,  that  God  lives,  loves, 
is,  is  theblessed;  and  we  too  when  we  know  Him,  that  is,  are  one  with 
Him.     Then  we  too  are  blessed  in  this :  nothing  wants  altering  but  our 
relation ;  we  want  to  know,  to  Be,  not  to  see  these  things  wrongly — to 
love,  that  is  life. 

Thus  one  seems  to  see  in  the  necessary  connection  of  joy  or  pleasure 
with  suffering,  a  new  relation  of  the  fact :  how  it  is  that  we  must  be 
sensational,  be  selves,  be  selfish  as  ignorant ;  flee  from  suffering  or  pur- 
sue pleasure  till  we  are  taught  and  made  to  live,  and  that  fleeing  from 
suffering  is  necessarily  error  and  illusion :  how,  as  suffering  is  the  fact 
and  basis  of  this  life,  so  it  is  the  fact  of  the  divine  Being,  or  love;  how 
Christ  must  reveal  God  as  a  sufferer  to  us,  a  giver ;  how  we  truly  are 
then  only,  when  our  life,  our  action,  is  in  this  suffering.     Do  we  not 
see  how  the  physical  material  or  existence  of  man  began  with  that  ignor- 
ance, that  illusion,  wh  makes  love  to  us  suffering,   or  evil  ?     '  Know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil :'  surely  its  origin  is  in  this  too;  in  regarding 
self:  and  this  self-regard  punished  by  its  becoming  the  fact  to  man,  so 
that  we  feel  we  must  regard  it.       This  is  the  punishment ;  and  with  it 
tribulation  and  anguish,  such  as  we  see :  this  describes  what  took  place 
at  the  'fall'  and  this  present  state;  and  now  (by  Christ)  we  know  what 
it  ends  in  and  is  for ;  i.  e.  what  it  is  if  we  could  but  see  it  aright. 
"Would  we  have  '  pleasure '  in  heaven — i.  e.  this  want,  this  discomfort, 
without  wh   pleasure  cannot  be  ?     Is  it  not  rather  the  converse  of  this 
that  we  want — it  is  that  we  must  have  in  heaven  this  suffering,  or 
there  cannot  be  the  joy?     This  is  the  joy  of  heaven,  the  joy  of  God, 
the  giving  life;  this,  that  we  call,  in  our  damnation,  suffering;  and  the 
vain  effort  to  escape  from  wh  we  call  pleasure,  and  make  the  image  of 
heaven.  What  heaven  were  it  if  love  were  not  there ;  what  love  if  not 
sacrifice  ?     Being  damned,  and  liking  it,  naturally  we  picture  our  hea- 
ven as  a  hell.     It  is  in  this  suffering  is  heaven  ;  it  is  the  joy,  if  known; 
it  is  the  love   of  God.     It  is  so  alone  God  gives  or  can  give  us  happi- 
ness ;  it  is  so  alone,  by  suffering,  He  can  even  give  us  pleasure  ;  how 
shd  He  give  us  pleasure  but  by  love,  i.e.  by  sacrifice— much  more  hap- 
piness or  heaven  ?     This  seems  again  to  show  the  self  more  rightly  ; 
this  sacrifice  or  suffering  is  the  fact  of  Being,  of  wh  self  is  the  want 
(«not-God');  and  so  is  necessarily  evil,  opposed  to  joy,  even  as  it  (the 
self)  is  opposed  to  Being. 

So  again  one  sees  how  all  Being  is  love  ;  it  is  all  that  to  wh  sensa- 
tion joy,suffering,sacrifice,pertains.  There  is  no  other.  We  understand 
how'  all  these  illusions  of  mere  passive,  inert,  unpersonal '  existence' 
comes— how  perception  is  necessary.  Thus  we  receive  back  in  higher 
form  that  personality  of  God  :  God  truly  personal,  and  so  truly  mani- 
fest in  a  person:  but  not  such  person  as  we:  ours  is  not  the  true  person- 
ality; His  is  not  that  wh  consists  in  the  self,  but  that  true  personality  wh 
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excludes  self.  Not  without  or  apart  from  it,  in  one  sense,  but  abolish- 
ing it :  Love,  in  a  word — the  true  personality,  by  want  of  wh  comes 
self-regard.  So  to  this  may  pertain,  doubtless  does,  consciousness ;  but 
in  a  higher  sense :  not  self-consciousness,  not  consciousness  of  negation 
or  want,  but  consciousness  of  Being.  But  this  involving  eternal  Being 
excludes  much  that  we  falsely  confound  with  'Being'  or  personality. 
Consider  :  God  the  Being  from  whom,  and  therefore  less  than  whom,  all 
is,  must  be  more  than  all ;  more  than  that  wh  is  personal  to  us,  that  is 
to  us  at  all.  As  we  are  greater  than  all  phna,  material  nature  or  prin- 
ciples, &c.;  so  we  cannot  be  getting  towards  God  that  way,  but  away 
from  Him.  God  manifest  to  man,  must  be  in  and  as  a  man ;  not  as  na- 
ture, not  as  thought. 

When  we  come  to  see  man  as  dead,  self  as  negation,  we  shall  very 
well  comprehend  that  these  things  wh  are  through  that  self  must  be 
very  far  from  Being.     There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  personality  of 
God ;  i.  e.  God  being  altogether  different  from  us,  when  we  see  that 
what  we  need  is  to  be  made  altogether  different. 

No  Being  is  in  time  or  space  ;  these  are  the  conditions  of  the  phn. 
But  the  phn  is  conditions  of  the  self :  time  and  space  so  come  to  appear 
to  be  conditions  of  the  states  of  consciousnes,  or  states  of  the  self:   is 
that  'conditions  of  the  self  ?'  May  we  say  the  self  is  in  time  and  space, 
i.  e.  it  is  the  negation  that  is  so;  that  is,  Being  is  not  so  ?     These  are 
interchangeable  ;  the  other  is  only  putting  the  thing  the  wrong  way. 
Being  is  not  such,  i.  e.  not-being  is  such;  negation  is  in  time  and  space. 
It  comes  merely  to  this — Being  is  eternal ;  it  is  in  the  definition  of 
Being.     Thus  one  gets  to  see  how  these  '  mysteries  '  are  only  simple 
common  sense  looked  at  awry.     It  is  clear,  surely,   that  if  Being  is 
eternal,  or  not  in  time,  not-being  must  be  in  time;  and  so  if  Being  is  in- 
finite, or  not  in  space,  the  not-being  must  be  in  space  :  or  if  the  word 
G-od  be  preferred  to  Being,  then  if  God  be  not  in  time,  the  not-God  or 
creature  must  be  in  time.     But  still,  what  we  want  to  know  is,  why  is 
this  Being  in  time  and  space,  the  opposite  to  which  is  eternal  and  in- 
finite— why  is  it  such  ?     Can  it  be  found  in  this  :  that  Being  is 
love,  or  perhaps  rather  from  these  wh  are  of  the  negation  we  may  know 
what  is  the  fact  ?     It  is  very  clear  that  Being  is  not  in  time :  may 
we  say  that  it  is  not  in  space ;  because  that  is  negation,  not-being  ?  But 

rrt  from  this,  it  is  evident  time  and   space  go  together  (are  inter- 
ngeable  indeed).     That  wh  is  not  in  time  is  not  in  space.     So  one 
sees  these  are  from  the  self  or  negation,   are  the  negation   or  modes 
of  it. 

There  is  no  time  or  space  without  self-consciousness ;  i.  e.  conscious- 
ness of  negation.  That  wh  is  in  time  and  space,  if  conscious,  must  be 
conscious  of  negation  or  of  not-being.  So  one  has  the  self;  but  then 
the  question  is,  how  is  it  possibly  conscious  at  all  ?  Here  is  our  putting 
the  negation  for  the  fact :  here  is  Descartes'  '  cogito  ergo  sum ;'  we 
think  this  self-consciousness  is  the  fact  of  Being  :  it  is  the  fact  of  not- 
being  ;  the  way  to  use  it  is  this — from  this  self-consciousness,  wh  is  ne- 
gation, to  know  what  Being  is.  I  think  one  may  see  why  this  con- 
sciousness is,  viz.,  in  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  Being:  that  not-being 
wh  can  be  only  relative  must  be  'conscious  not-being,'  or  self.  This  re- 
stores consciousness  to  God  so  beautifully.  The  true  consciousness  is 
of  Being.  [That  wh  is  in  perfect,  utter  self-sacrifice — wh  do  we  know 
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at  all  in  this  state,  it  ia  consciousness  of  God  in  us.]  The  conscious- 
ness is  of  self,  i.e.  of  negation;  of  want,  i.e.  of  pleasure,  pain,  need,  in- 
telligence ;  of  being  in  time  and  space,  to  the  self  or  negation. 

Clearly  the  not-being  must  derive  its  character  from  the  Being.  This 
shd  be  no  difficulty:  it  is  not  an  absolute  thing,  it  is  relative  only;  the 
not-being  of  true  Being — of  God — that  is  the  creature,  must  be  self. 
What   has  perplexed  these  things  and  made  them  so  intolerable  is 
the  assumption  of  the  self  as  Being  instead  of  as  not-being ;  and  so 
that  that  wh  is  in  time  and   space,  i.  e.  of  wh  Being  is  in  the  very 
words  denied,  yet  nevertheless  is. 

So  we  restore  to  God  consciousness  and  will,  in  truest  sense :  not 
that  arbitrariness  wh  we  in  our  ignorance  term  free-will — not  doing  as 
He  likes;  but  that  true  will  wh  alone  is  free;  love  or  action.  Asserting 
true  action  is  asserting  true  will ;  we  putting  the  negation  for  the  fact 
have  abused  all  these  terms  ;  we  have  to  restore  them.  This  includes 
those  who  so  object  to  attributing  the  course  of  nature  to  an  '  arbitrary 
will '  or  personality.  It  is  true,  in  that  sense  ;  it  is  repugnant  to  our 
best  and  truest  instincts ;  but  an  arbitrary  will  is  not  the  true  will  or 
personality,  but  the  negation  of  it :  that  is  only  a  form  where  true  Be- 
ing, true  action,  is  to  be.  Thus  one  sees  how  it  is  the  absence  of  these — 
wh  are  Being,  or  belong  to  it — that  constitutes  the  self  or  'not.'  And 
if  true  Being  is  love,  is  true  free-will,  the  true  consciousness  of  Being, 
eternal  and  in  giving ;  then  how  simple  it  is  that  the  negation  of  it,  or 
not-being  (not-God),  must  be  exactly  what  we  call  a  self.  From  the 
self,  by  its  contrary,  we  can  apprehend  in  our  way  what  Being  is,  even 
as  from  death,  what  life  is. 

Suflering  is  giving;  or  Being  in  relation  to  a  self,  i.e.  a  negation.  "We 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  self;  to  see  that  it  is  not  our  true  Being,  but  the 
negation  of  it.  Here  is  the  mischief  of  our  idea  of  God  :  we  reduce 
Him  to  that  wh  is  the  negation  of  man.  True  humanity  is  true  divin- 
ity. We  are  only  truly  personal,  i.e.  truly  Being,  when  we  have  been 
freed  from  this  self.  Then  personality  is  not  in  what  we  have  termed 
'free- will,'  in  arbitrariness  ;  it  is  in  the  true  actual  necessity  ;  for  that 
wh  is  must  act ;  love  must  sacrifice  itself :  Being  and  action  are  in- 
separable. That  man  need  not,  may  or  may  not,  do,  merely  means  that 
he  is  not.  We  have  to  see  that  this  self  is  that  wh  prevents,  not  con- 
stitutes, our  Being.  In  this  suffering,  and  loss,  and  pain,  and  evil  to 
the  '  self,'  I  am.  [Think  of  God's  name  '  I  am  :'  is  it  not  the  universal 
only  '  I;'  the  '  I  am '  of  every  creature,  of  all  Being  ?  only  then  can 
any  say  '  I  am,'  when  he  is  divine,  when  God  is  in  him.]  In  this  suffer- 
ing God  is  in  me,  and  only  so. 

Now,  seeing  suffering  thus,  what  a  glory  there  is  in  the  thought  that 
the  idea,  the  basis,  or  fact  of  this  world,  is  suffering.     This  makes  it 
not-evil  or  imperfect,  but  the  perfect  only  good.    It  is  what  it  must  be : 
the  fact  of  Being,  the  love  of  God;  suffering  is  redemption  ;  it  is  the 
fact  of  love  :  but  now  this  is  not  known  or  seen,  so  necessarily  it  is 
suffering.     Love,  not  known  as  love,  to  a  self  or  negation,  is  suffering. 
Thus  one  sees  that  wh  is  the  fact  of  love— is  Being— to  the  dead,  i.e. 
upon  the  fall,  necessarily  becomes  suffering  ;  is  such  because  it  is  what 
it  is,  i.  e.  redemption. 

Submitting  our  will  to  the  will  of  God  is  not  submitting  to  another 
will  like  ours  (arbitrary).  We  must  remember  what  our  will  is,  how  it 
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is  from  the  self :  God's  will  is  emphatically  the  negation  of  such  will, 
it  is  the  opposite  of  it.     Being  one  with  the  will  of  God  is  rather  the 
escaping  from  all  arbitrariness.     The  point  of  it  is  here  :  not  changing 
our  self-will  for  another,  however  better  or  higher,  but  being  freed  from 
all  self-will.     This  is  the  beauty,  the  fact,  in  the  doctrine  of  God  being 
under  law :  that  He  is  holy  in  the  same  sense  that  we  are  holy — that 
He  obeys  the  right.  It  is  an  imperfect  form  ;  but  the  fact  demands  it  on 
our  conception.     Here  indeed  is  there  not  the  key  to  right  and  wrong : 
it    is,  what  form    does  the  fact  demand  under  these  present  condi- 
tions ?  e.  g.,  regarding  God  as  a  self,  what  is  His  will — arbitrary  or 
subject  to  right  ?  and  so  on  of  all.     Practically  too,  it  is  the  same  ;  not 
the  absolute,  but  the  form,  is  what  we  require  ;  and  the  determination 
of  this  rests  with  the  moral  sense,  it  is  the  '  agent '  as  it  were  for  the 
fact,  or  actual :  so  it  demands  that  God  be  subject  to  right ;  therefore 
that  is  the  proper  thing  to  think  under  that  view  of  God.   So  of  acting : 
not  that  our  deeds  are  the  fact,  but  that  the  fact  demands  such  a  way  of 
acting,  such  forms ;  but  then  these  change  with  the  circumstances.  Thus 
opinions  and  actions  alike,  as  being  in  time,  are  to  cease,  and  not  to  be ; 
see  particularly  '  whether  knowledge  it  shall  vanish  away ' — how  if  it 
were  truth  ?     It  is  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is  the  right  thing  to  think 
upon  this  view  of  the  case.     So  we  can  understand,  while  holding  most 
strongly,  and  insisting  upon  as  of  the  utmost  and  indeed  sole  value, 
these  forms  wh  must  be  to  us,  that  they  are  not  the  truth  of  the  case, 
and  may  be  seen  not  to  be  so  when  the  general  view,  the  hypothesis  to 
wh  they  conform,  is  altered  and  rectified. 

There  is  not  any  looseness  in  this ;  it  is  exactly  right.     Opinion  is 
nothing,  temporary,  changing ;  but  the  fact  that  is  maintained  is  the 
moral,  that  wh  is  true  to  the  conscience.     When  the  intellectual  basis 
changes,  then  the  moral  fact  will  demand  a  different  form :  only  hold 
to  the  fact ;  not  the  opinion,  but  the  moral  right. 

The  doctrine  of  the  expiating  atonement  is  one  of  these  forms  de- 
manded because  of  a  certain  intellectual  view.     It  is  demanded  on  our 
idea  of  God  :  those  who  assert  it  are  the  maintainers  of  the  fact,  nor 
shd  this  form  be  given  up  until  the  intellectual  basis  or  hypothesis  is 
rendered  truer.     Observe,  those  who  deny  or  refuse  these  forms  de- 
manded by  the  moral  sense,  virtually  deny  or  refuse  the  fact.  Why  and 
how  is  this,  and  how  far  does  it  answer  to  the  '  anticipation '?     Is  the 
denial  of  these  from  their  wrongness  to  the  moral  sense  or  from  their 
violence  to  the  intellect :  is  it  not  clearly  from  the  latter  ?    Think  how 
the  interpretation  comes  thro'  those  who  affirm  the  form,  not  thro'  those 
•who  deny  it.  Here  also  is  the  doctrine  of  '  everlasting  torment.'  Upon 
our  intellectual  conception  of  the  everlasting  sensational  existence  of 
men,  this  is  demanded :  it  can  only  be  rightly  done  away  by  such  an 
alteration  of  the  entire  conception  as  shall  not  only  maintain  the  moral 
demand,  but  more  fully  embody  it.     This  is  '  interpretation  '  in  this  as- 
pect :  this  is  the  suppression  of  instinct  in  order  to  be  re-affirmed  in  a 
truer,  higher  sense.  [Is  it  not  first  the  alteration  of  the  conception — the 
function — then  the  re-affirmation  ?] 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  up  that  form  which  the  fact,  the  moral 
sense,  demands,  for  the  sake  of  consistency  with  opinion,  the  hypothe- 
sis. If  there  be  valid  objections  against  it,  they  must  be  used  to  re- 
model, to  rectify  the  hypothesis ;  so  that  the  moral  demand  shall  be  fully 
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met  when  that  particular  view  is  given  up ;  and  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  merely  changes  its  form,  developes,  becomes  ever  larger  and  more ; 
attains  a  higher  life  in  dying.     How  simple  it  is  that  this  must  be  the 
adjustment  of  the  case  between  the  intellect  and  moral  sense  as  we  feel 
them  related.     It  can  be  no  other  way  :  we  being  ignorant  and  having 
to  go  on  learning,  and  yet  our  moral  sense  necessarily  expressing  itself 
in  intellectual  forms.     So  with  regard  to  any  opinion  which  we  hold  on 
moral  grounds :  if  any  one  impugns  it,  we  must  show  why  and  how  on 
our  intellectual  view  the  moral  sense  demands  it ;  but  if  this  demand  of 
the  moral  sense  may  be  equally  met  on  another  view  not  involving  this 
'  form '  (or  opinion)  we  shd  be  equally  willing  to  accept  it.     We  snd  be 
anxious  only  to  maintain  the  fact,  the  moral  necessity  wh  cannot  change ; 
unless  indeed  imperfection  can  be  shown  therein,  and  we  are  thus  helped 
to  rise  to  a  higher  and  juster  moral  conception.     Thus  ever  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  mode  of  opinion  the  intellectual  view  has  to  be  corrected  and 
made  larger :  this  is  interpretation.     These  moral  opinions  are  not 
'  truths '  in  reference  to  the  actual  fact,  but  they  are  the  right  things  for 
us  to  think,  right  opinions.     We  must  hold  to  the  moral  necessity,  not 
so  much  to  the  intellectual  conception :  it  is  thus  the  intellectual  life  is 
developed.  These  forms  are  necessary  to  the  moral  sense  and  yet  cannot 
be,  therefore  the  intellectual  view  must  be  altered.     So  in  reference  to 
the  intellectual  and  sensible  world.     The  intelligible  was  necessary  for 
the  intellect  and  yet  could  not  be,  therefore  the  sensible  must  be  differ- 
ent from  what  was  supposed.     So  Science  became  inductive. 

As  men  of  science  now  believe  in  formulas  and  not  in  reason,  not  in  the 
human  mind  but  in  means  and  contrivances,  and  are  users  of  instruments 
not  men  using  instruments  :  so  Christians  are  believers,  not  in  God  nor 
even  in  Christ,  but  in  a  formula.     They  do  not  trust  in  God,  that  the 
truth  and  fact  must  be  infinitely  good  ;  but  they  believe  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  by  believing  in  Christ  in  a  particular  sense,  all  will  be 
right — they  believe  in  a  formula.     It  is  unbelief  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  sad  difficulty  and  endless  disputing.    Clearly,  if  men  believed  in 
God  thev  wd  feel  that  all  was  perfectly  right  and  good,  and  they  would 
say,  '  if  you  can  show  that  our  view  is  wrong  or  insufficient,  we  will 
give  it  up  and  think  anything  that  is  truest :  we  know  the  world  is  in- 
finitely better  than  our  thought ;  it  is  God's,  and  must  be  well.     It  is 
God  we  believe  in,  not  our  opinion.'     Surely  here  were  an  end  of  strife. 
For  not  thus  does  opinion  become  indifferent :  only  thus  can  we  see  the 
right  thing  to  think.     But  now  men  hold  on  so  to  the  expiation  made 
by  Christ ;  take  that  away,  and  the  whole  world  is  lost  and  dark.  They 
do  not  believe  in  God  ;  they  cannot  see  that  the  fact  must  be  good  and 
worthy  of  God  even  tho'  that  view  were  only  necessary  to  us  because  of 
our  ignorance.   They  think  that  something  might  truly  make  the  world's 
history  bad  and  terrible ;  and  indeed  we  can  see  why  :  it  is  so,  in  that 
belief,  already.     How  can  they  believe  in  God  who  do  not  believe  that 
He  has  redeemed  the  world  ?     They  cannot  believe  in  anything  but  a 
formula ;  for  they  think  there  is  mere  and  utter  evil  for  some  in  spite 
of  God's  goodness,  and  therefore  how,  except  thro'  a  particular  means, 
shall  they  escape  evil  for  themselves  ? 

Out  of  that  idea  of  this  being  man's  true  life  necessarily  comes  the 
future  (i.  e  the  everlasting)  hell.  [The  good  of  the  present  hell  is  this, 
that  it  we  see  is  not  everlasting].  No  man  can  deny  hell  and  damnaation  ; 
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he  who  does  not  see  that  it  is,  must  imagine  that  it  will  be ;  he  who 
does  not  know  the  fact  must  have  a  hypothesis.  This  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture hell  and  everlasting  suffering  belongs  to  paganism,to  every  doctrine 
wh  does  not  rest  upon  man's  death  and  redemption.  Observe:  if  it  be  said 
that  this  is  not  the  perfect  and  true  state  of  man,  but  marred  and  im- 
perfect, then  how  clearly  his  redemption  follows  :  for  what  shd  he  exist 
for,  in  this  marred  state,  but  to  be  made  whole  ?  why  else  shd  he  be,  if 
this  is  his  condition  ?  It  must  be  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  involves  it ; 
it  makes  the  'probation'  idea  untenable.  That  must  have  been  merely  be- 
cause it  seems  so  to  us.  It  is  self-assertion  again,  as  all  this  phenom- 
enalness  clearly  is.  We  make  the  gospel  'believe,'  again  a  probation; 
as  if  God  were  never  tired  of  trying  experiments. 

'  He  who  does  not  know  the  fact  must  have  a  hypothesis ' :  it  is  so 
with  respect  to  the  material  world.     Observe,  this  too  goes  with  that 
heathen  doctrine  of  a  future  hell,  or  belongs  to  it ;  the  real  material,  and 
the  life  of  man.     So  Christianity  repudiates  it,  revealing  the  fact ;  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  ignore  and  repudiate  it,  deny  its  reality. 
'It  passes,'  they  say,  with  a  sublime  composure  and  prophetic  insight. 
Did  not  they  know  all  that  is  truly  worth  knowing  in  modern  chemistry  ? 

"With  regard  to  heaven  as  absorption  into  God. — We  must  remember 
it  is  not  a  thing  the  intellect  can  grasp ;  we  must  avoid  conceiving  it  as 
physical  or  passive.     It  is  not  that :  the  fact,  as  that  actual  self-giving, 
the  moral  act — this  is  the  only  true  being  of  it :  that  wh  we  feel  when 
we  so  give  ourselves  utterly  up  to  Be  in  another;  what  we  must  come  to 
desire,  to  be  content  with ;  but  wh  we  cannot  think.     Yet  there  is  also 
of  course  a  right  opinion,  a  right  intellectual  view,  since  the  matter  must 
also  be  to  the  intellect ;  and  for  this  is  not  the  absorption  doctrine  the 
right  one  ?  should  it  not  be  being  one  with  God  ? 

How  striking  it  is  that  it  is  another  physical  life  in  this  body  that  is 
affirmed  of  all  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ;  all  to  live  again  so  : 
here  is  transmigration  in  spite  of  us.     To  '  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God  ' — what  if  it  shd  be  this  ?     « The  resurrection  of  life,  and 
the  resurrection  of  damnation ' — does  not  the  latter  link  itself  with  the 
'  thumos  and  orge,'  and  the  present  damnation  ?     Is  this  '  resurrection 
of  damnation  '  the  physical  state,  and  the  '  spiritual  body '  the  escape, 
the  only  escape,  from  it  ?     Are  we  right  in  thinking  Christ's  words  to 
the  thief  on  the  cross  necessarily  relate  to  the  state  after  death — why 
not  to  the  present  ? — '  The  Son  of  man  who  is  in  |heaven ' :  '  God  has 
raised  us  up  and  made  us  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ.' 

Think  of  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  the  dead  being  raised,  and  we 
changed.  Is  there  a  hint  in  the  apparent  belief  that  this  wd  be  in  their  own 
day  ?  how  likely  they  were  speaking  of  that  wh  was  in  their  own  day 
present ;  not  that  '  end  of  the  world '  wh  we  imagine.     With  respect  to 
the  '  trumpet,'  surely  it  is  the  same  as  the  '  trumpets '  in  the  Eevelation. 
[This  '  trumpet  sounding '  is  not  physical,  any  more  than  the  '  fire  '  is 
physical :  why  shd  not  both  refer  to  the  mental  state  of  man  ?]     And 
see  how  expressly  those  trumpets  usher  in  judgments.     Then  that  'last 
day ' :  compare  it  with  the  '  end  of  the  world  '  in  the  parable  of  the 
tares  and  the  wheat ;  surely  this  present  is  the  constant  reference.  Con- 
sider here  how  the  writers  of  the  Kew  Testament  were  Jews,  taught 
and  disciplined  by  God  Himself  to  regard  the  present,  and  to  recognize 
judgments  in  it.     How  natural  to  them  to  write  that  way.     [Was  there 
not  a  reason  for  the  Old  Testament  keeping  the  Jews  to  this  world;  viz. 
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that  the  eternal  was  to  be  shown  to  them,  wh  must  be  here  and  now.] 

Think  again  respecting  the  pharisees  believing  the  resurrection,   so 
primary  an  element  in  Christianity,  and  yet  they  so  emphatically  wrong 
and  so  denounced  by  Christ.     "Was  not  theirs  a  perverted  view,  in  thus 
putting  it  off  until  a  future,  after  the  history  of  the  world  came  to  an 
end  ?  was  it  not  an  importation  from  heathenism,  a  departure  from  pure 
Judaism  ?     When  Martha  said  of  Lazarus,  '  I  know  that  he  shall  rise 
again  in  the  resurrection,'  how  Christ  seems  to  turn  entirely  aside  from 
that  view  as  if  to  reprove  and  to  correct — '  I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life.'     Is  it  not  as  if  to  say,  '  There  is  no  true  resurrection  but  in 
that  life  wh  is  derived  from  Me ;  do  not  look  to  any  mere  physical 
change.'     Again,  'Those  that  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  that  life 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  .  .  neither  can  they  die  any  more.' 
'  He  that  believeth  on  Me  shall  never  die.'     Is  not  here  the  distinction 
of  the  resurrection  of  life  and  the  resurrection  of  damnation  to  be  re- 
garded?    So  Paul's  expressions,  'to  attain  to  the  resurrection,'  'the 
first  resurrection ':  nothing  can  reveal  these  passages  to  us  but  the  re- 
membrance of  the  actual  resurrection.     Cannot  we  see  that  all  the 
change  that  needs  to  be,  needs  to  be  in  us,  not  in  anything  external ; 
nothing  other  than  as  it  is,  but  we  seeing  it  truly.     So  escaping  from 
the  physical  condition,  not  by  any  passive  external  change  but  by  change 
in  us  ;  the  physical  being  from  our  condition.     Only  the  dead  can  be  in 
a  dead  world. 

May  not  the  <  second  death,'  the  casting  into  the  lake  of  fire,  be  the 
living  this  physical  life  again  ?  ever  it  is  this  physical  life  that  is  the 
death ;  the  true  resurrection  is  the  being  redeemed  and  freed  from  it. 
To  the  New  Testament  writers  this  inertness  is  ever  the  death,  but  the 
term  is  applied  secondarily  or  by  accommodation  to  the  death  of  the 
body — perhaps,  as  Paul  says,  '  dying  unto  sin.' 

'He  that  is  unholy  let  him  be  unholy  still.'     All  such  things  become 
simple  when  we  see  that  time  exists  only  in  respect  to  this  physical 
state :  that  wh  is  in  time,  or  future,  is  necessarily  physical.     The  pun- 
ishment is  God's  love.     We  are  selfish,  and  these  blessings  with  wh 
God's  love  surrounds  us  cause  this  very  fire  of  passion :  so  we  inflict 
our  own  punishment.     Do  we  not  know  that  it  is  misery,  the  uttermost, 
intensest  misery — what  can  be  so  bad  ?  yet  we  cannot  escape  it — what 
punishment  so  severe  ?     Is  it  not  strange,  that  with  all  this  experience, 
the  world  has  not  yet  learnt  that  this  seeking  material,  physical  things, 
will  not  do  ? 

When  it  is  said  that  we  refuse  to  believe  the  absolute  redemption  be- 
cause we  believe  in  ourselves  and  not  in  God,  or  hold  to  what  appears 
to  us  :  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  not  so,  but  that  men  hold  what  they 
do  because  of  the  passages  of  the  Bible  that  assert  it.    But  surely  there 
can  be  no  clearer  assertion  of  everlasting  punishment  than  this  on  the 
other  hand,  '  I  .  .  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me ':  then  why  is  the  former 
preferred  to  the  latter,  even  supposing  it  equally  clear  ?  why,  but  for 
this  very  reason  that  it  agrees  with  what  appears  to  us  ?     But  not  only 
so;  for  it  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  no  passages  so  clearly  stating 
final  ('everlasting')  damnation  as  there  are  stating  universal  redemp- 
tion.    We  have  made  those  passages  mean  what  they  do  because  of  our 
enslavement  to  the  phna :  this  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  the  proof 
and  evidence  of  our  belief  in  ourselves  rather  than  in  God.     Against 
Him  we  violently  put  the  damnation  wh  is,  and  the  eternal,  wh  cannot 
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'  not-be,'  into  the  future.     Why  have  we  done  this  but  because  we  cannot 
give  up  what  appears  to  us  ? 

"With  regard  to  Christ  revealing  an  absolute  redemption,  observe — He 
revealed  such  a  redemption  as  that  all  men  can  be  so  redeemed,  -without 
violence  to  the  moral  sense.      This  introduces  a  new  conception  alto- 
gether, and  shows  redemption  to  be  a  different  thing  from  what  we  have 
thought  it :  fulfils  all  the  demands,  and  more  perfectly — unites  the  op- 
posites.     Christ  shows  us  mercy  and  justice  reconciled;  God's  perfect 
justice,  man's  perfect  salvation.     Man  is  dead — this  is  the  damnation  ; 
and  God  gives  him  His  life.     How  poor  a  substitute  for  this  is  the  '  ex- 
piatory '  idea ;  yet  it  is  good  in  this,  that  it  does  embody  the  fact.  True, 
it  is  brought  down  from  the  real,  the  actual,  the  Divine,  into  our  nega- 
tiveness ;  it  is  not  the  fact,  indeed,  but  it  is  the  right  phn  to  us,  while 
we  are  so.     This  view  of  the  absolute  redemption  raises  us  up  to  a 
higher  conception  of  Being  altogether,  of  life  ;  showing  us  differently 
what  it  is  to  be,  setting  aside  this  getting,  as  life,  and  putting  giving  in 
its  place  ;  so  entire  an  alteration,  that  this  very  suffering  wh  we  have 
thought  to  be  the  hell,  becomes  the  heaven — showing  us  that  we  are  in 
heaven  and  how  we  make  it  hell.     So  we  see  God's  justice  :  for  is  it 
demanded  that  wickedness  shd  have  suffering,  everlasting  too  ?  well  and 
good  :  but  then,  if  love  be  given  to  the  sufferer,  so   that  his  suffering 
becomes  delight  and  bliss — what  then  ?  is  not  the  man  redeemed  and 
God  justified  at  once  ?     So  Love  solves  all  the  problems.     Make  man 
love,   and  he  is  redeemed — can  it  ever  be  unjust  to  make  a  sinner 
love? 

Man  is  under  illusion,  i.e.  he  is  ignorant ;  ignorance  necessarily  is  il- 
lusion if  that  of  wh  we  are  ignorant  is  in  relation  to  us  [our  conscious- 
ness.]    Now  here  an  entirely  new  conception  opens  itself:  for  illusion 
thus  may  arise  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  losing  a  knowledge,  or  by  being 
brought  into  a  new  or  larger  relation,  into  relation  with  a  fact  (unknown) 
with  wh  we  were  not  in  relation  before.     May  we  not  regard  this  latter 
as  the  Fall  ?  so  regarded,  one  sees  it  all ;  how  it  might  happen  to  an 
innocent  creature,  how  it  is  no  retrogression,  but  all  embraced  in  the 
love  and  Being  of  God ;  how  it  may  be  the  necessary  progress  of  the 
creature  to  true  knowledge  or  Being.     This  agrees  well  with  the  death, 
the  suppression  or  not-being  of  man  :  for  see  how  this  suppression  ever 
arises  from  increase,  from  there  coming  into  connection  more.    Man  thus 
by  the  adding,  the  enlargement,  becomes  dead,  suppressed ;  to  be  re- 
created in  truer,  fuller  Being. 

Now  one  can  see  the  relation  of  Adam  to  the  dead  and  redeemed  hu- 
manity, [as  we  have  seen  the  imperfect  instinct,   suppressed  and  re- 
affirmed] and  the  nature  of  the  Fall.     Think  how  it  was  through  the 
woman,  introducing  more  (as  ever,  the  suppression  of  the  instinct  by 
learning  more).     How  it  is  knowing  good  and  evil,  and  becoming  as 
Elohim  ;  a  clear  rise  altho'  leading  to  death  :  like  the  doubt  supervening 
on  early  faith,  to  end  in  more  perfect  faith  afterwards.     So  one  may  see 
why  it  is  called  eating  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 
because  that  is  the  right  way  to  call  it ;  because,  without  any  metaphor, 
it  was  so.     This  is  the  threefold-ness :  first  an  ignorant  instinct,  then 
doubt  [the  sceptical  change],  suppression  by  '  more ';  then  the  instinct 
re-asserted  in  knowledge.   Now  Adam  is  the  ignorant  instinct :  we  must 
remember  the  ignorance  in  respect  to  him ;  so  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  with  it  the  death  or  suppression,  well  appears. 
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The  Bible  is  a  deliverer ;   an  assertor  and  fulfiller  of  the  human  de- 
sires and  instincts,not  a  suppressor  of  them.  It  delivers  us  from  illusions, 
shows  us  that  wh  when  we  see  it  we  say,  '  this  is  just  what  must  be, 
what  I  desire  and  long  for  and  most  naturally  think ';  there  is  no  op- 
pression, no  constraint.     The  Bible  seeks  to  give  us  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  the  world  ;  viz.  that  man  is  dead  and  that  God  is  making 
him  alive,  redeeming  him.     Seeing  and  receiving  this,  the  Bible  is  sim- 
ple, natural,  consistent ;  yea  overwhelming  with  joy  and  wonder  all  our 
faculties,  all  our  instincts.     But  if  we  do  not  receive  this  from  it,  if  we 
bend  it  to  our  view  of  man's  '  life  ' — probation  and  damnation — then  we 
find  it  quite  otherwise  :  doctrines  artificial,  fearful,  perplexing,  requiring 
the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  dearest,  most  necessary  to  man,  inevitably 
come  out  of  it.     This  is  a  glory  in  respect  to  it ;  it  ought  to  be  so. — 
1  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer  such  things '?  and  at  the  hands  of  His  own 
people  too ;  of  those  who  seek  and  long  to  honor  Him?     Do  they  not 
look  for  something  according  to  their  own  notions  of  God,  like  the  Jews 
of  old. 

The  New  Testament,  taken  as  endorsing  the  heathen  notions  of  the 
world,  becomes  indeed  a  fearful  book,  and  rightly  ;  it  will  not,  so  taken, 
yield  itself  to  any  view  of  universalism,  any  conception  tolerable  to  the 
human  heart.     And  this  also  we  may  say  :  it  should  be  so  because  it  is 
thus,  aud  thus  only,  that  the  fact  can  be  expressed  on  that  conception. 
If  that  idea  were  true,  then  the  orthodox  scheme  were  right :  if  this 
were  man's  life  and  probation,  that  would  be  the  result.     Starting  from 
that  basis  that  is  the  right  thing  to  think.     This  is  the  life,  the  power 
of  it ;  on  that  common  ground  it  does  well  to  hold  its  head  so  proudly 
among  all  the  sects — it  is  more  right  than  they.    God's  justice  does  de- 
mand such  sacrifice,  such  punishment.     The  feud  proves,  not  that  or- 
thodoxy is  wrong  relatively  to  them,  but  that  their  common  starting 
point  needs  rectifying. 

Assuming  (wh  is  pretty  certain  from  early  church  history)  that  Paul 
had  not  our  conceptions  of  Christ's  work  ;  of  redemption,  atonement, 
faith  and  justification  :  what  then  cloud  he  have  meant  by  his  language  ? 
Can  it  have  been  anything  but  this  absolute  redemption,  this  eternal 
damnation  ?  must  it  not  have  been  a  revelation  to  him  that  this  was 
man's  death,  and  not  his  life  ?     Think  also  with  reference  to  the  'anni- 
hilation '  controversy :  one  party  proves  against  the  everlasting  misery, 
the  other  against  annihilation.     Is  not  the  actual  damnation,  the  eternal 
in  the  non-temporal  sense,  the  clear  result  ?     Again,  with  regard  to 
that  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus :  the  '  great  gulf  so  that  no  man 
can  pass  ' — is  it  not  strange  that  we  shd  have  put  the  '  everlasting'  idea 
in  here  ?     Surely  it  is  the  simple  doctrine  that  no  man  can  come  to 
Christ  except  the  Father  draw  him,  wh  is  stated  in  so  many  ways.     It 
applies  perfectly  to  this  physical  state :  men  cannot  pass  from  one  to 
the  other — how  can  the  dead  give  themselves  life  ?     The  «  great  gulf 
has  nothing  to  do  with  an  everlasting  fixing ;  it  shows  the  bias  of  our 
ideas  that  we  have  treated  it  so. 

Among  those  obscure  statements  wh  receive  so  simple  a  solution  from 
the  absolute  redemption,  the  redemption  thro  and  by  means  of  damna- 
tion, as  the  '  fire  '  produced  by  the  love  of  God — consider  these.  '  God 
sent  them  a  strong  delusion  .  .  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who 
believe  not  the  truth.'  How  fearful  it  sounds  to  us  with  our  conceptions  ; 
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yet  it  is  only  the  statement  of  God's  redeeming  mercy :  how  otherwise 
could  any  man  with  a  heart  at  all,  thinking  as  we  have  done,  have 
written  it  ?  it  is  like  <  God  hath  concluded  them  all  under  unbelief ' 
— man  must  be  so  to  be  made  alive.      Again,  '  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven ': — we  think  that  God's  will  is  not  done  on 
earth,  but  this  will  not  do :  what  is  more  affirmed  in  the  Bible  than  that 
God's  will  is  done,  absolutely,  universally  ?     This  is  it :  may  it  be  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  heaven ;  i.  e.  without  sin,  without  death,  wil- 
lingly ;  thro',  by  and  in  the  creature,  in  perfect  holiness  and  love — may 
it  be  done  so ;  so  may  Thy  kingdom  come. '     That  passage,  '  "Work  out 
your  own  salvation,'  how  much  simpler  it  is  when  we  see  the  salvation 
to  be  deliverance  from  self,  and  not  everlasting  happiness  which  is  to  be 
merited  thus  by  our  own  efforts. 

Dr. suggests  respecting  the  Fall  of  man  that  it  was  thus : — this 

is  the  '  garden '  in  wh  man  was  placed — all  this  Nature.  He  was  to  en- 
quire and  learn,  enjoy  and  get  all  the  good  from  it;  but  he  was  not  to 
ask  respecting  good  and  evil,  not  to  enquire  there  :  if  he  did  that  he  wd 
die.  Man  did  it,  and  the  consequence  was  he  came  to  think  that  he  was 
naked.  Is  it  not  beautiful  that  in  this  dying  is  the  thinking  about  self, 
the  self-regard:  'I  knew  that  /was  naked.' 

Two  things  connect  themselves  :  this  '  curse  on  the  ground,'  and  the 
'  all  things  work  together  for  good.'     Observe,  the  curse  on  the  ground 
is  the  alteration,  not  of  anything  external  to  man,  but  of  the  man  him- 
self and  his  perception.     Now  just  so  is  the  other ;  not  the  alteration  of 
any  fact,  but  of  the  man  and  his  perception.     As  to  the  'dead'  man  the 
earth  is  cursed,  so  to  the  man  made  alive  '  all  things  work  together  for 
good.'     '  All  things  are  ours,'  again :  whether  life  or  death,  pleasure  or 
pain ;  all  are  ours,  being  God's.     Respecting  the  inertia,  and  therefore 
the  labor  from  the  Fall :  observe,  without  iner'ia  there  can  be  no  con- 
sciousness of  exertion.     Now  here  we  have  a  help  to  the  '  rest '  in  hea- 
ven ;  the  absence  of  fatigue  or  exertion :  it  accords  with  our  own  idea 
of  no  materialness.     So  we  gain  a  better  thought  of  creation,  wh  is  no 
exertion  of  force,  no  effort  ;  there  is  no  inertia.  That  only  is  true  action, 
i.  e.  true  creation,  in  wh  there  is  no  exertion :  God  is  the  Actor. 

1 1  will  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds ':  this  is  a  help  towards  that  cre- 
ation of  the  '  earth.'     It  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  '  set '  [made,  therefore] 
yet  it  is  no  'thing,'  only  a  way  in  wh  we  perceive  a  certain  mode  of 
action ;  and  yet  how  could  it  have  been  spoken  of  more  rightly  ?     [So 
all  this  earth  and  sun  and  stars  ?]     That  creation  is  by  negation,  how 
simple  thus :  is  it  not  the  finite  from  the  infinite  ?  how  is  it  possible  ex- 
cept by  a  negation  ? 

Is  this  a  help  to  prayer :  that  it  is  the  right  thing  for  us  to  think  and 
do,  we  being  as  we  are ;  the  tightness  comes  out  of  the  relation.  It  is 
to  be  done  away,  therefore  it  is  not  the  fact,  it  belongs  to  negation ;  but 
it  has  just  the  same  lightness  and  necessity  as  other  things  that  belong 
to  the  physical.  The  fact  necessitates  '  forms ':  prayer  is  a  form,  it  be- 
longs to  the  phn,  but  the  fact  demands  it  as  phn. 

The  doctrine  of  everlasting  misery  perverts  our  moral  judgments.  We 
dare  not  deny  the  Christian  character  to  those  who  we  know  cannot 
justly  bear  it,  for  fear  of  this  damnation  to  wh  we  thus  condemn  them. 
We  do  violence  to  the  most  sacred  convictions  of  our  conscience.     And 
not  only  from  this  is  there  necessarily  that  personal  perversion,  but  the 
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demands  of  Christianity  have  to  be  lowered,  our  own  standard  of  morals 
must  be  degraded  by  such  thinking,  and  the  Christian  ethics  made  no 
better  than  the  most  ordinary  morality.  This  necessarily  results  from 
that  doctrine ;  we  cannot  exercise  discipline.  It  is  parallel  to  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Bible ;  resolving  to  believe  our  interpretation  of  it,  we  do 
not  permit  ourselves  to  see  what  it  actually  contains. 

Is  not  this  a  better  view  about  personality  ;  that  it  is  Being  and  not 
negation  that  is  truly  personal  ?     The  true  personality  is  not  this  self- 
ness,  but  in  the  deliverance  from  it ;  not  the  getting,  the  self-assertion, 
but  the  giving,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  love.     God  is  the  true  person  : 
losing  this  self-ness  is  the  becoming  truly  personal.     If  this  be  the 
death  of  man,  how  can  death  be  personality  ?      It  is  our  error  :  we 
mean  differently  ;  by  personal,  we  mean  truly  acting,  as  God,  i.  e.  ne- 
cessary acting.     This  difficulty  about  personality  arises  from  that  free- 
will illusion.     We  think  we  are  personal  as  we  think  we  are  not  inert, 
and  so  comes  the  necessity  of  denying  personality  to  Q-od  ;  but  it  is 
simple  when  we  see  it  right,  that  as  we  do  not  truly  '  act',  we  are  not 
truly  personal :  not  that  we  are  and  Q-od  is  not,  but  that  God  is  and 
we  are  not.     It  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  '  real.'     I  as- 
sert it  now  of  that  of  wh  I  before  denied  it.     Understanding  the  illu- 
sion puts  this  use  of  words  right :  so  I  assert  personality  of  Q-od,  but 
then  I  deny  it  of  this  humanity.     We  are  deceived ;  we  are  not  truly 
acting,  as  '  Person '  must  be  :  God  is  the  Person,  and  not  we.     Here 
too,  do  we  not  better  see  prayer ;  not  only  the  Tightness  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  being   answered  ?     God  is  person,  therefore  pray ;  but 
God  is  not  a  '  doer  as  He  likes,'  as  we  are,  therefore  pray  with  all  con- 
fidence :  there  is  no  arbitrariness  in  Him.     A  truer,  fuller  personality 
is  what  we  want :  we  do  not  lose  it  in  heaven  ;  we  attain  it.     We  have 
called  darkness  light,  and  fear  to  '  lose  '  a  'negation  ' — fear  life.     Then 
we  shall  be  no  longer  unpersonal,  no  longer  in  an  inert  world,  chained 
and  bound  to  a  self,  victims  of  passion.     Then  we  are  free,  then  we  are 
Person.     Our  impersonality  makes  the  world  or  Being  (or  God)  unper- 
sonal.    Being  is  personal,  we  are  negation ;  only  the  unpersonal  can 
perceive  as  unpersonal :  we  see  a  defect  in  nature  from  that  wh  we  con- 
ceive, as  men  might  have  conceived  an  universe  at  rest  while  they  per- 
ceived it  moving. 

We  feel  nature,  the  very  Being  of  God,  as  evil.  So  did  not  Adam 
after  he  fell  feel  Qod  as  evil ;  what  is  it  but  this  very  fact  ?  He  was 
afraid,  just  as  we  are ;  afraid  for  our  '  self.'  To  be  selfish,  self-regard- 
ing, is  to  be  afraid  of  something.  We  are  haunted  by  phantoms  [feel- 
ing as  if  there  was  evil].  This  is  exactly  it :  they  are  real  to  us  of 
course— misery,  error,  pain.  We  do  not  know  :  how  simple  it  is  that 
from  not  knowing  shd  come  the  feeling  of  evil  when  no  evil  is ;  from 
not  knowing  is  necessarily  illusion,  necessarily  evil,  although  the  fact 
be  only  love.  It  must  be  to  us  as  it  is  not :  and  for  the  remedy  we 
only  want  to  know  (as  Christ  says).  How  simple  it  is  that  by  being 
dead  in  this  universe  of  love,  all  this  evil  shd  be  to  us  ;  and  that  no- 
thing is  needed  to  take  it  all  away,  but  that  we  be  made  alive.  All 
this  difficulty,  obscurity,  complexity,  inability  to  comprehend,  is  because 
wa  will  put  the  negation  external.  Observe  how  the  negation  wh  we 
perceive  must  be  our  own.  If  there  were  an  inertia  external  we  could 
not  perceive  it,  viz.,  as  ourselves  necessarily  partaking  of  it;  even  as 
we  do  not  perceive  the  motion  of  the  solar  system. 
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It  is  -wonderful  how,  by  necessity,  the  thought  of  God  enlarges  itself; 
must  and  will  in  spite  of  us  embrace  all  Being.     And  since  this  will 
be  so,  how  clear  is  the  'right  thing  to  think.'     Since  God  must  be  the 
universe;  and  the  universe  as  we  perceive  it  cannot  be  God,  what  is 
plainer  than  that  the  universe  is  not  as  we  perceive  it,  but  is  such  as 
can  be  God;  i.e.  true  actual,  eternal  infinite  Being  ?     That,  as  we  see 
it,  there  is  some  character,  necessarily  some  negation,  derived  from  us: 
That  we  do  uot  know  Q-od,  and  therefore  so  perceive.  Being,  is  love,  ia 
spirit:  we  make  it  matter;  for  after  all,  matter  is  the  real — the  Being — 
to  us. 

Eespecting  Adam  :  observe,  that  curse   of  death.     Adam  before  the 
transgression  would  not  die  ;  i.  e.  Adam  was  not  physical,  for  to  be 
physical  means  to  be  dying.  Here  is  a  beautiful  consistency  in  scripture 
language :  '  worm  wh  dieth  not ;'  worm  clearly  not  physical ;  so  Adam 
'  not  subject  to  death,'  i.  e.  not  physical.     To  be  physical  necessarily 
includes  dying,  and  cannot  better  be  characterized  than  by  that  pre- 
dicate.    So  that  when  it  is  said  that  by  eating  Adam  would  die,  it 
seems  clear  that  he  would  become  physical  [and  knowing  good  and  evil 
means  the  same,  it  is  having  the  phn  as  the  fact  to  him];  so  perhaps  we 
may  understand  that  *  Thou  wilt  die '  to  mean  becoming  mortal,  recon- 
ciling oneself  more  with  the  common  view,  for  all  agree  in  this  ;  as 
'  not-dying  '  is  used  for  not-physical,  so  '  dying '  is  used  for  '  physical.' 
So  we  shd  see  how  all  die  in  and  by  Adam  :  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
i.e.  man  is  physical,  by  Adam's  transgression.     One  thing  is  very  clear, 
that  death  or  the  liability  to  it  is  inseparable  from  the  physical  condi- 
tion.    Nor  is  the  eating  of  the  '  tree  of  life '  to  be  laid  stress  upon  as 
meaning  a  miraculous  sustaining  of  physical  life ;  it  is  too  poor,  and 
especially  since  that  also  is  in  heaven :  that  shd  rather  indicate  the 
non-physicalness.     Then  too,  how  he  was   cut  off  lest  he  shd  not  die, 
after  he  had  eaten.     Surely  it  was  that,  becoming  physical  ,  under  the 
illusions  and  passions,  he  might  become  redeemed.     The  sending  a  de- 
lusion that  they  may  be  damned,  answers  exactly  to  the  driving  out  of 
Paradise  lest  they  shd  eat  the  tree  of  life.     The  delusion,  and  damna- 
tion or  wickedness  from  it — these  are  the  necessary  things  for  redemp- 
tion.    Adam  must  be  under  delusion,  be  physical,  believe  the  phn,  and 
man  be  damned,  as  now.     This  making  sinful,  placing  under  delusion, 
is  urged  so  naturally  by  the  scriptural  writers  because  they  saw  what 
it  was. 

About  God's  '  personality :'  remarked,  Does  not  God  act  '  be- 
cause He  ought '  ?     I  say  that  to  the  intellect  this  is  the  right  thing  to 
think ;  i.  e.  as  against  contrivance.     We  shd  conceive  God  as  acting 
morally  in  holiness,  conceiving  Him  in  that  way ;  otherwise  we  leave 
out  the  fact — to  us  so  thinking  the  fact  shd  express  itself  so.     But  it 
may  be  said,  '  Do  you  not  thus  separate  God  from  us,  if  you  deny  that 
this  is  the  very  truth  of  God's  action?'     No  :  we  join  Him  with  us. 
It  is  true  that  God's  action  will  not  be  expressed,  as  it  is,  by  our  intel- 
lectual formulas,  but  no  more  will  our  own.     These  formulas  are  inad- 
equate forms.     We  may  act  neither  by  contrivance,  nor  because  it  is 
right, nor  by  mere  passive  necessity,  but  by  a  necessity  of  Being, of  love: 
a  necessity  wh  the  intellect  cannot  conceive  or  formulate,  because  in 
doing  so  it  leaves  out  the  very  fact,  and  grasps  a  mere  abstraction,  a 
shadow  of  passive  physicalness,  mere  mechanical  necessity,  wh  ia  wholly 
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a  fiction.     We  do  not  thus  separate  God  from  us,  but  unite,  by  affirm- 
ing of  His  action  a  true  actual  necessity  which  the  intellect  cannot 
grasp. 

Is  it  said  that  we  cannot  know  God?  rather  He  is  that  which  alone 
we  do  know ;  of  true  knowledge  we  have  none  other,  and  all  else  wh 
we  call  so— all  intellectual  perception,  analysis,  arrangement,   abstrac- 
tion, is  not  true  knowledge  but  illusion  only,   if  thought  to  be  such. 
We  do  know  G-od,  and  He  alone  can  be  the  object  of  knowledge.     We 
know  Him  as  we  know  ourselves,  when  we  come  to  our  right  mind  ; 
not  to  know  Him  is  not  to  know,  i.  e.  not  to  Be.     When  we  best  act, 
or  truly  act   at  all,  we  do  not  act  by  '  self '  or  from  an  'ought,'  but  be- 
cause we  must  by  our  very  « Being  ;'  not  a  physical  passive  '  must,'  but 
the  opposite,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  oppposite  [for  arbitrariness  is 
slavery];  it  is  the  must  of  true  'Being,'  or  love.  Exactly  the  same  dis- 
tinctions wh  we  have  to  make  respecting  God,  we  have  to  make  respect- 
ing ourselves  ;  so  showing  how  this  is  personality:  we  ure  personal  only 
when  freed  from  self,  because  all  our  true  action,  all  that  true  'must' in 
us,  is  God  in  us,  is  divine :  that  wh  must  be  true  of  one  must  be  true 
of  both.  Since  we  do  not  lose  our  personality,  but  then  only  truly  have 
it,  when  God  is  in  us— and  otherwise  our  thinking  we  have  it  is  illu- 
sion—then of  course  God  must  be  the  emphatic,and  indeed  sole,person- 
sonality.  Personality  cannot  be  identical  with  selfness,  but  exists  rather 
in  its  very  destruction  ;  for  God  acts  in  us  ;  the  very  idea  of  a  self  ex- 
cluding such  intermixture  and  adaptation.     That  is  true  Person  wh  ex- 
ists through  others.     Thus  we  see  how  Being  is  love  ;  how  the  actual, 
the  eternal,  the  true  existence,  is  Being  and  not-being  in  one.     It  is 
Being  in  others;  it  is  that  wh  we  know  when  we  'lose  ourselves.' 
Here  is  the  beauty  of  '  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it.' 

Self  is  not  only  negation,  but  the  only  and  only  possible  negation : 
where  there  is  self,  there  clearly  is  passion  or  inertia.  The  negation  of 
all  the  physical  gives  not  negation  but  Being;  as,  if  no  time,then  etern- 
ity ;  no  space,  then  infinitude ;  no  mental  or  material,  then  the  spirit- 
ual, the  actual.  That  wh  shd  be  mere  phn,  becoming  fact,  means  inertia 
of  man  ;  this  change  of  form  is  fact  to  him,  or  inversely  his  being  inert 
causes  this  to  be  so.  Now  we  have  science,  based  on  that  idea  of  in- 
ertia, showing  us  ever,  more  and  more,  absolute  inertia  in  the  phn,  or 
strict  cause  and  effect,  against  our  instinct  wh  attributes  to  it  actual- 
ness  :  science,  thus  showing  inertia,  does  exactly  reveal  to  us  and  make 
us  know  the  subjective  element  in  it — what  we  put  into  it.  So  that 
complaint  that  it  takes  all  the  poetry  and  beauty  away,  is  true  so  far : 
it  reveals  the  negation  that  is  in  us.  Thus  it  necessitates  our  percep- 
tion of  it  in  ourselves,  for  it  becomes  intolerable  as  supposed  without 
us  ;  even  as  the  '  tellural '  motion  supposed  in  the  heavens.  'Inertia ' 
means  strict  cause  and  effect :  now  this  is  striking,  for  cause  and  effect 
mean  change  of  form,  necessarily  apply  to  form  only ;  so  force  or  in- 
ertia seems  to  go  with  the  form  becoming  fact. 

Now,  the  self  is  the  negation ;  not  the  self-consciousness,  or  feeling, 
thought,  experience,  this  is  not  as  such  the  negation,  but  the  negation 
is  involved  in  it,  and  revealed  by  it.  The  'self'  is  in 
all  consciousness,  all  perception,  all  experience,  not  the  fact  of  it  but 
involved  in  it;  these  are  by  virtue  of  it.  The  relation  of  the  self  to  ex- 
perience is  exactly  that  of  ignorance  to  error:  the  error  is  not  the  nega- 
tion, but  it  is  through  it,  involves  and  reveals  it. 
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This  humanity,  sensitive,  conscious,  acting — this  '  I '  with  its  facul- 
ties, relations — sympathies,  is  not  itself  the  negation,  but  the  negation 
or  self  underlies  it,  is  made  apparent  by  it,this  is  for  its  destruction:  its 
negativeness,  badness,  necessity  for  being  done  away,  is  so  exposed  and 
felt.  The  self  is  in  all  states  of  consciousness  as  the  ignorance  is  in 
all  error.  Then  the  self  done  away,  and  with  it  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness, even  as  error  is  with  ignorance.  So  in  creation  is  neces- 
sarily a  self  (or  negation),  then  this  must  be  done  away,  then  is  an- 
other self  or  negation?  Is  not  this  the  life ;  the  ever  changing  tension? 
i.  e.  not  another  self ;  must  not  the  self  or  negation  be  ever  one,  and 
this  the  DevilJ?  Is  not  this  one  self,  the  Devil,  assuming  ever  various 
forms  ?  Does  not  this  correspond  to  the  Bible ;  it  seems  to  answer  all — 
it  must  satisfy  those  who  demand  his  'personality,'  that  he  shd  be  the 
very  self  itself:  not  the 'spirit  of  selfishness,'  nor  spirit  of  anything, 
but  '  self ; 'the  very  thing, personal — i.e. anti-personal.  And  it  agrees,  too, 
with  Bible  language  wh  so  identifies  the  Devil  with  man — '  one  of  you 
is  '  the-  Devil ;'  andj  again,  '  the  spirit  that  now  worketh,'  &c.  '  Satan 
entered  into  him,'  '  possessed  with  a  Devil ;  i.e.  thoroughly  self-acting, 
or  self-possessed,  or  without  God  in  them.  But  they  act  of  'themselves' 
also  :  so  when  men  are  '  tempted  '  they  are  '  tempted  of  their  own 
lusts  ;'  but  they  are  tempted  of  the  Devil.  Either  Q-od  works  in  us, 
or  the  Devil :  self-action  is  the  Devil  working  in  us,  true  '  action '  is 
Gk>d.  So  '  self-consciousness  '  must  be  consciousness  of  the  Devil,  just 
as  the  heavenly  state  is  true  consciousness  of  Q-od  Thus,  as  God  is  in 
the  true  or  redeemed  creatures  [doctrine  of  Elohim],  so  may  it  not  be 
that  the  Devil  is  only  in  the  creatures  too,  i.  e.  the  '  selves  '?  So  that 
the  redeeming  of  the  creature  is  the  destroying  him  :  Christ  destroys 
the  works  of  the  Devil  (of  the  self);  and  it  is  clear  the  Devil,  entering 
into  persons  must,  be  capable  of  being  in  more  than  one,  i.  e.  '  several ' 
*  selves.' 

And  lastly  the  Devil  is  to  be  destroyed,  not  saved:  this  is  very  clear. 
The  self  is  to  be  destroyed,  absolutely,  finally.     Now  observe  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  'consciousness,'  the  man,  from  the  self;  the  former  is 
not  the  Devil  or  negation  ;  this  is  Being,  what  it  is  through  or  by  the 
self.     SD  the  self  is  not  man,  but  his  enemy  and  wronger;  just  as  ig- 
norance is  not  '  thought,'  but  its  perverter  or  deluder :  the  devil  is 
the  deceiver  of  the  nations.      Certainly  it  is  the  self  deceives  us,  it 
makes  us  feel  God's  love  as  evil:  all  this  that  destroys  the  self,  delivers 
us  from  that,  makes  us  alive  ;  is  delivering  us  from  the  Devil.     So  we 
are  led  captive  by  the  Devil,  like  to  serve  him,  are  deceived  by  him ; 
think  it  is  freedom  to  act  for  ourselves. 

Thus  this  series  of  vibrations  wh  is  the  material,  is  only  the  image 
of  creation,  of  Being,  seen  with  the  fact  or  '  actualness  '  left  out.  Ever 
new  '  self-consciousness:'  but  it  is  strange,  this  idea  of  forms  of  wh  is  by 
the  Devil ;  but  is  it  not  right ;  for  we  have  seen  how  the  true  Being  of 
the  creature  is  to  the  intellect  as  forms  of  that  wh  is  divine.  And  so  too 
one  sees  how  God's  love  must  produce  the  Devil :  this  last  mystery  is 
done  away.  God  as  creating  must  produce  the  '  self,'  the  negation, 
and  so  are  all  the  creatures  such  as  we :  self-consciousness  (as  we  say)? 
All  this  is  God  destroying  the  self  or  Devil ;  it  is  His  Being  'by  the  ne- 
gation.' Just  as  all  error  is  destroying  ignorance.  The  self  is  not  the 
man,  it  is  the  Devil.  'God  is  the  man:'  Christ  is  man;  He  reveals 
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him.  In  error  the  ignorance  is  so  '  brought  into  operation  '  as  it  were, 
that  its  evil  is  manifested,  made  to  be  felt  as  evil ;  shows  itself  in  fail- 
ure. So  in  self-consciousness,  self-action  (sinning,  i.e.),  in  '  physical ' 
life,  the  self  is  manifested  as  evil :  -we  have  learnt  to  feel  and  say  the 
self  is  evil ;  all  sin  is  in  selfishness  ;  we  must  be  delivered  from  self. 
So  the  Son  of  Man  has  been  manifested,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
Devil. 

So  again,  that  wh  is  evil  is  evil  to  the  self ;  all  evil  is  only  so.     But 


be  evil  only  to  the  self.  The  self  is  not  (the)  man  ;  it  is  that  wh  is 
opposed  to  man,  to  Being ;  in  whatever  form  it  is,  to  Being  in  that 
form  it  is  opposed.  Self  (in  respect  to  man)  is  the  not-being  of  man. 
Man  is  only  when  and  so  far  as  he  is  delivered  from  self, that  only  is  the 
true  man,  in  whom  the  self  is  destroyed  and  done  away ;  that  is 
to  attain  Being  :  so  it  is  in  heaven  that  self  on  wh  physicalness  de- 
pends, is  destroyed. 

So  we  can  see  Christ's  temptation :  tempted  of  the  Devil,  i.  e.  of  the 
self.     Surely  it  was  so  :  He  was  '  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are  :'  this 
was  His  sacrifice,  His  death ;  His  becoming  subject  to  temptation  by 
self,  coming  into  contact  with  self.     It  is  thus  we  perceive  the  great- 
ness of  His  sacrifice,  that  He  consented  to  become  a  self,  to  be  dead ; 
to  strive  in  His  own  person  with  the  Devil.     So  we  are  tempted  by 
the  Devil  when  tempted  by  the  self :  God's  love  is  evil  to  it.  See  Paul'g 
language  respecting  the  flesh,  '  as  if  it  were  not  he.'      The  man  in  de- 
lirium tremens  thinking  himself  free,  doing  his  own  will,  &c.,  illus- 
trates this :  for  see,  it  is  not  any  other  person  acts  ;  in  one  sense  it  is 
his  action,  yet  he  is  led  captive  by  disease.     [Disease — the  very  idea 
of  wh  is  negation,  absence,  and  want  of  his  proper  life.]     Just  so  is 
man  led  captive  by  the  self,  the  negation,  or  absence  of  his  proper  life ; 
i.  e.  the  Devil.     '  He  that  hath  the  power  of  death.' 

Now,  to  this  it  might  be  said :  You  make  up  a  Devil  of  your  own, 
making  it  to  be  merely  the  self,  you  do  not  receive  the  declarations  of 
the  Bible,  wh  speaks  of  him  as  we  cannot  do  of  any  self.     But  I  do 
give  up  my  own  conceptions  in  obedience  to  scripture  ;  and  hold  the 
self  to  be  not  what  it  seems  to  us  but  what  the  Bible  declares  it :  not 
some  element  of  humanity,  however  we  may  try  to  conceive  it,  but  the 
Devil — the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  who  deceiveth  the  whole  universe. 
Thus  accepting  our  conception  of  the  self  from  revelation,  we  find  in- 
numerable mysteries  at  once  explained.     The  self  is  not  that  by  which 
man  is,  but  that  by  wh  he  is  dead  and  destroyed ;  it  is  not  the  basis  of 
that  life  wh  God  gives,  but  the  entrance  into  us  of  him  that  has  the 
power  of  death  :  not  singly  and  in  each  man  separate  and  distinct,  but 
it  is  one  great  self,  the  sole  evil  Being  whom  Christ  was  manifested  to 
destroy.     It  is  the  self  that  is  the  Devil,  not  such  as  we  naturally 
think  it,  but  such  as   God  reveals  it.     We  are  deluded  and  deceived  in 
our  idea  and  feeling  of  the  self.  This  wh  we,  in  our  illusion,  think  and  feel 
as  the  'I,'  the  man,  that  wh  we  shd  regard  and  serve,  this  the  Bible  pre- 
sents to  us  quite  differently.     In  this  self  service  we  have  been  render- 
ing a  willing  homage  to  our  great  foe  ;  deceived  and  blinded  to  our  own 
ruin.     We  give  up  our  own  views,  and  learn  from  the  Bible,  and  know 
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and  feel  this  self  not  to  be  our  Being,  as  -we  fancied,  but  the  Devil  lead- 
ing us  captive. 

About  the  word  c  evil,'  here  used  primarily  of  pain,  not  of  moral 
evil.     Surely  it  may  be  extended  to  actions,  to  sinning  ;  and  of  that 
too  we  may  say  that  it  is  not  evil  in  the  true  actual  sense  :  moral 
quality  does  not  pertain  to  the  (physical)  actions,  but  to  the  source  of 
them.     Now,  this  is  the  self,  the  negation,  the  Devil.  Here  is  the  sole 
true  evil,  and  to  this  we  shd  not  apply  the  term  '  evil ' — it  is  Devil, 
self,  negation ;  we  shd  keep  to  the  idea  of  negation,  not-Being,  or  con- 
trariness to  God.     Evil  is  necessarily  a  relative  term  ;  it  is  by  the  self, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  self :  it  is  a  deeper,  profounder,  worse  thing; 
our  term  evil  is  too  superficial  for  it.     Of  all  evil,  all  suffering,  all 
sinning,  we  may  say  that  it  is  only  felt  as  evil,  and  is  the  love  of  God. 
Thus  applying  the  word  we  may  say  there  is  no  true  evil ;  it  is  a  sub- 
jective term  wholly,  and  means  God's  love  in  relation  to  the  self  or  ne- 
gation. There  is  evil  only  tothe  Devil,  and  to  us  only  so  far  as  we  are 
identified  with  him.     It  is  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  the  battle  field  be- 
tween God  and  the  Devil.     And  see  ;  men  do  not  recognize  this,  they 
do  not  see  that  these  things,  and  concerns,  and  actions,  are  anything 
more  than  so  much  mere  pleasure  or  pain,  success  or  failure,  comfort  or 
the  reverse.     How  well  this  accords  with  and  includes  its  being  man's 
redemption.     The  Bible  thus  in  this  doctrine  of  Satan  gives  us  a  new 
philosophy  of  man,  of  Being,  of  the  creature  altogether ;  including 
and  unbracing  all  the  deepest  speculations,  and  yet  merely  self-evident 
when  known. 

See  how  the  self  is  that  which  separates  or  divides  ;  this  it  is  makes 
man  many  men.     Do  away  the  self  and  this  is  gone ;  man  must  be  one 

&o  from  Adam's  fall,  are  the  many  'men'  from  the  self  coming  then?] 
ow  here  one  sees  the  necessity  of  all :  negation  is  the  divider,  separ- 
ates, makes  many  out  of  one.  Now  here  we  see  how  talent  discrimi- 
nates, Genius  unifies  :  talent  involves  the  negation  :  '  through  negation, 
variety.'  Thus,  too,  it  is  that  tension  is  identical  with  divergence,  or 
variety  ;  the  tendency  is  ever  to  unify.  Here  may  we  not  even  see  why 
there  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  gravity.  Yes,  and  more  than  this  ; 
not  only  tendency  to  be  one,  but,  in  truth,  tendency  to  a 
point  or  not  to  be.  Tes,  nothing  else  or  less.  The  '  tension,'  necessity 
of  not-being,  involves  the  phnof  gravity  ;  and  well  has  it  been  referred 
as  a  tendency  to  a  point  by  astronomers.  It  is  the  tendency  of  matter 
not  to  be,  the  mere  fact  of  tension ;  i.  e.  that  it  is  by  negation.  Is 
not  space  negation,  and  therefore  necessarily  by  negation,  matter  :  and 
this  tendency  to  a  point  is  that  of  space  or  negation  not  to  be? 

Now  we  see  again ;   it  is  not  man,  but  the  self,  that  is  in  time  and 
space.      That  is  the  self  or  negation — the  Devil  is  the  physical.      But 
we  see  also  how  creation  must  be,  how  God  must  create  the  Devil ;  i.e. 
only  by  creation  is  variety;  it  is  for  variety,for  separation;  i.e.that  there 
may  be  creature,  this  is  and  must  be.     So  we  see  how  self  or  negation 
must  be  for  man  to  be  many  ;  but  how  necessary  this  is.     This  could 
not  have  been  but  by  the  self;  i.e.  the  fall,  the  Devil;  without  that  were 
no  Being  of  the  creature  or  '  self-sacrifice.'     And  here  in  the  use  and 
good  of  the  self  or  negation  as  making  man  to  be  many  men,  we  have 
illustrated  perhaps  the  necessity  and  good  of  the  negation  for  the  Being 
of  the  creature.     Shall  we  not  find  that  all  the  terms  in  wh  the  Devil  is 
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spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  are  consistent  with  this  necessity  and  use ; 
with  the  fact  of  love  ?     Think  what  a  new  meaning  is  this  in  the 
words  '  self-sacrifice  :'  what  significance  and  power.     And  think,  if  for 
a  thing  so  beautiful,  so  lovely,  the  very  fact  of  eternal  goodness,  in  a 
word,  for  Being — all  is  not  veil  worth  while. 

If  the  self  be  truly  the  man,  then  self-action  is  true  and  right  ac- 
tion.    It  is  because  the  self  is  the  negation,  is  not  man,  spoiling,  per- 
verting, man,  that  the  fact  is  as  it  is :  the  self-action  is  not  man's  ac- 
tion ;  it  is  not-action  where  man's  action  ought  to  be.     If  the  self  is 
man,  how  is  self-sacrifice  his  life,  his  Being?     But,  in  truth,  self-sacri- 
fice is  man's  life  because  it  is  the  destruction,  the  ceasing  of  that  wh 
is  his  separation  (his  'distinction')  from   God.     If  God  and  man  be 
one  [as  proved  in  Christ ;  if  it  were  not  so,  how  could  Christ  be  born 
of  a  woman],  then  to  be  one  with  God  is  not  to  lose,  but  to  obtain,  man- 
hood.    Man  regarding  the  self  is  simply  regarding  the  negation  :  it  is 
necessarily  a  wrong  attitude ;  he  shd  regard  that  wh  is,  i.  e.  the  fact, 
redemption.     But,  in  truth,  this  regarding  self  is  exactly  regarding  the 
world  as  physical ;  it  is  making  the  physical  the  end  and  object;  to  see 
it  as  it  is,  is  to  sacrifice,  to  leave  out,  to  escape  from,  self.    Here  is  the 
analogy  with  intellectual  '  interpretation  ;'  wh  is  just  seeing  the  fact  as 
it  is,  leaving  out  the  self.     We   confound  the  self  with  our  personal 
'  Being,'  as  we  confound  our  ignorance  with  our  intellectual  '  Being.' 
And  from  this,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  comes  illusion  :  we  take 
that  to  be  wh  is  not ;  that  wh  is  not  'seems,'  appears,  is  felt.     There  is 
a  close  bearing  here  of  the  intellectual  on  the  actual. 

As  the  human  intellectual  Being  is  not  an  union,  but  a  co-existence — 
as  it  were,  a  strife  and  battle — of  knowledge,  thought,  life,  with  ignor- 
ance :  and  all  comes  out  of  that  mixture  of  the  two ;  the  errors,  the 
changing  opinions,  &c. — So  is  it  not  this  personal  Being  of  man  is  as 
it  were  the  co-existence,  not  the  union  but  the  strife,  of  God  and  the 
Devil,  of  Being  and  self?  All  that  is  of  man  is  divine,  but  it  is  in 
deadly  struggle  with  the  Devil ;  all  this  self-consciousness,  moral  Be- 
ing, right  action,  and  love,  and  sin,  and  selfishness ;  all  this  feeling  of 
good  and  evil,  subjugatipn  to  passion,  and  deliverance  from  it — all  this 
is  the  strife  of  God  and  the  Devil.  Does  not  this  give  the  explanation 
of  it,  the  two-fold  character :  the  strife  that  is  in  it,  and  is  felt  to  con- 
stitute it  ?  It  is  the  light  striving  with  the  darkness.  _  People  not  see- 
ing that  that  wh  is  in  man  now  is  divine,  cannot  receive  that  he  shall 
become  divine :  and  rightly;  for  that  would  be  a  ceasing  to  be  man,  an 
•absorption,'  from  wh  it  is  right  to  shrink.  Only  seeing  that  the  true 
humanity  is  divine,  that  man  is  revealed  in  Christ,  can  we  get  right  to 
this.  To  be  one  with  God  is  only  to  escape  negation  and  to  be  truly, 
fully  man.  I  see  this  :  there  can  be  no  other  than  God  except  nega- 
tion ;  i.  e.  Devil,  self.  This  oneness  of  man  and  God  may  be  clearly 
seen  when  the  self  is  seen— that  man  is  not  God,  because  and  so  far  as 
he  is  a  self.  Is  not  this  the  one  escape  from  pantheism. 

Man  delivered  from  the  power  of  Satan  is  therein  made  divine.  There 
are  but  two  powers,  or  agents,  in  the  world,  God,  and  not-God  or  the 
Devil:  we  are  children  of  God  or  of  Satan;  are  one  with  one  or  the  other, 
one  or  the  other  works  in  us.    But  to  work  is  to  be  :  that  wh  does  the 
work  of  a  man,  must  be  the  man.      Thus  how  this  figment  of  some 
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spiritual  individual  foe  disappears,  leaving  the  heavens  clear  for  God, 
and  yet  the  doctrine  of  a  Devil  becomes  the  more  real,  true,  impressive. 
Even  so  of  God,  He  too  ceases  so  much  to  be  an  individual,  and  becomes 
more  to  u,s. — The  Devil  is  not  '  personal ' — that  is  a  sacred  word.  God 
is  personal,  not-self:  the  Devil  is  self,  'the  self,'  not-person.  He  the 
'  prince  of  this  world ':  it  is  by  him,  by  the  self,  that  this  world  is  such 
as  it  is  ;  is  physical. 

Thus  we  have  the  reconciliation  [again  <  not  altho  but  because'].  The 
becoming  one  with  God  is  the  perfecting  and  completion  of  all  that  is 
in  us,  of  all  that  is  human ;  it  is  emancipation  from  the  self — who  would 
fear  or  shrink  from  that  ?     This  is  the  gospel :  Chrisc  gives  us  perfect 
deliverance  from  self,  from  that  wh  brings  us  under  law  and  separates  us 
from  God,  deceives  us  and  places  us  under  illusion.     To  be  truly  and 
wholly  man  we  must  be  freed  from  self.  Now  is  not  the  mystery  of  God 
and  man  revealed?     Since  the  true  Being  of  man  is  divine,  and  only  by 
the  self  is  man  not  God,  or  in  so  far  as  he  is  not-man,  well  may  God  be 
manifest  in  humanity.     It  is  God ;  Christ  is  God  ;  he  that  hath  seen 
Him  hath  seen  the  Father.     It  is  no  veiling,  no  hiding,  but  the  fact  of 
Divinity.     Man  freed  from  self  is  Divinity. 

Have  we  not  here  Plato's  doctrine,  that  this  is  partly  '  being '  and 
partly  '  not-being'?  This  is  how  the  intellect  cannot  embrace  the  fact  of 
of  man  or  God ;  viz.  it  is  by  or  thro'  the  '  self.'      '  The  self  is  in  it ' : 
the  negation  is  in  all  that  wh  is  by  the  negation:  this  is  nutrition  or'ten- 
sion,'  ever.     So  we  can  go  at  once  to  those  who  most  highly  exalt  hu- 
manity and  to  those  who  most  affirm  it  nothing  :  both  are  united  ;  both 
indeed  allow  the  strife  and  contradiction,  and  here  it  is — they  are  look- 
ing at  different  sides  of  the  shield ;  one  at  that  wh  is  the  Divine  in  man, 
the  other  at  the  negation  wh  mars  it.     The  former  must  and  do  gladly 
admit  the  elements,  capacities,  destiny ;  the  other  not  less  deplore  the 
failure,  the  shortcoming,  the  degradation.     This  it  is  :  God  and  the  de- 
vil, Being  and  not-being;  i.e.an  illusion,  error,  'tension,'  to  be  done  away 
iu  the  making  perfect  of  the  fact.     So  that  great  phantom  '  philosophy  ' 
comes  to  nothing  :  like  Science,  it  is  a  hypothesis  or  nutrition  ;  passing 
away,  'collapsing,'  when  once  interpreted.     This,  in  short,  is  the  posi- 
tion : — this  self  wh  you  take  to  be  you,  thinking  that  your  Being  as  a 
man  consists  in  this  individual  selfness,  and  that  it  involves  and  depends 
upon  your  self-regard  and  self-assertion,  is  not  so  ;  but  utterly  different, 
most  opposed  to  this.     In  this  you  are  under  the  profoundest  of  all  il- 
lusions.    The  Bible  reveals  what  this  is ;  and  what,  in  feeling  so,  is 
your  state.     This  is  devil,  not  man :  learn  from  its  pages  the  fact  of 
this,  so  will  yon  come  to  know  the  truth  about  yourself.     How  can  we 
reconcile  or  at  all  receive  the  scriptural  statements  of  man's  death,  and 
the  relation  of  man  and  devil,  as  so  clearly  implied,  except  by  seeing 
the  self  to  be  the  negation,  or  devil  ? 

Most  true  it  is,  this  human  life  is  the  life,  the  eternal  fact,  that  to  wh 
our  thoughts  and  affections  all  shd  be  devoted ;  only  leave  out  the  self 
from  it — this  self  that  makes  it  not-life,  not  human,  not  eternal  and 
actual ;  that  puts  it  in  time  and  makes  the  world  inert  to  us,  and  we 
sensational  or  passional ;  so  necessarily  making  all  not  '  actual.'    We 
embrace  the  value,  excellence  and  necessity  of  the  physical.    All  that  is 
not  the  devil  in  man  is  Divine:  not  the  'body,'  but  the  self,  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed.    To  the  intellect  (or  thought),  i.  e.  to  the  self-consciousness, 
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there  must  be  this  negation  ;  because  to  it  cannot  be  Being  without  also 
not-being.     The  reason  perhaps  is  in  part  that  this  intellect-conceivable 
Being  is  not  the  fact,  nor  can  be ;  the  negation  has  therefore  to  be  taken 
with  it :  not  that  these  two  together  are  the  fact,  but  it  is  so  the 
thought  must  grasp  them  ;  that  is  the  right  thing  to  think.     We  pro- 
ject the  negation ;  an  '  existence '  co-existing  as  it  were  with  Being : 
but  what  does  it  mean,  this  necessity  of  including  it  with  Being  to  re- 
present the  fact  to  thought,  but  simply  this :  that  that  Being  which  is 
thought  cannot  be,  is  not  the  true  Being  that  is  ?     We  cannot  think  our 
own  Being,  else  were  it  only  an  'idea.'     Our  'conception  '  can  corres- 
pond to  nothing  but  a  '  state  of  mind,'  not  to  any  true  existence :  so  at 
once  ' real  matter '  is  done  away,  and  a  host  of  difficulties  vanish.    It  ia 
not  that  God  is  inconceivable,  while  other  things  that  truly  are  are  con- 
ceivable— not  so  :  it  is  that  anything  that  is  cannot  be  conceived.     Can 
we  'conceive'  negation,  self?  or  is  not  this  the  only  thing,  the  thing  in  all 
conceptions,  and  that  the  very  reason  we  cannot  'conceive'  Being.     In- 
tellect answers  to  self-consciousness.     So  the  necessary  conception  of 
negation  as  well  as  Being  merely  means,  that  that  wh  is  is  not  that  wh 
is  thought  :  that  is,  it  is  not  merely  ideal. 

'  That  wh  is  cannot  be  thought ' :  but  then  there  is  that  wh  it  is  right 
to  think.     Now  for  what  reason  is  this  right  to  think,  or  why  shd  that 
be  thought  ?     Clearly  the  reason  and  end  must  be  that  by  its  means 
that  true  knowing  which  is  not  in  thought  or  by  intellect,  but  is  Being, 
may  be  :  it  is  for  this  that  man  thinks  and  must  think  in  the  right  way : 
that  so  he  may  truly  know.     Thought  [as  all  that  is  by  the  negation] 
exists  to  be  done  away.     It  is  for  this  end  :  not  that  our  thought  may 
correspond  to  any  external  reality  ;  it  cannot  do  so  in  the  nature  of 
things];  it  can  correspond  to  nothing  that  is  not  merely  '  ideal '  [here 
the  great  source  of  our  wrong  thinking  is  done  away]:  but  we  think,  in 
order  to  attain  true  Being,  to  escape  from  self.  So  again  becomes  clearer 
the  connection  of  man's  being  saved  by  intellectual  knowing  about 
Christ.     For  man's  Being  the  intellectual  process  must  be  gone  through 
here  even  as  in  all.  The  fact  of  this  intellectual  knowing  is  the  making 
man  alive :  that  is  seen  to  be  its  end  and  result.     There  is  no  want  of 
conformity;  it  seems  merely  physical  to  us  only  by  our  'self.' 

We  do  not  become  one  with  God  by  rising  above  human  passions  and 
feelings.  He  is  manifested  in  Christ.  As  Christ  is  God  because  He  ia 
truly  man,  so  in  becoming  one  with  God  we  must  become  truly  man. 
Here  is  the  true  relation  to  asceticism  :  we  hold  fast  to  this  humanity, 
all  that  is  in  it.  [Or  may  it  truly  be  a  right  feeling:  if  the  human  be  not 
the  Divine,  then  to  be  made  one  with  God  is  certainly  to  be  destroyed. 
So  the  doctrine  wh  supposes  '  Being '  besides  God  must  deny  man's  ul- 
timate perfection  to  consist  in  being  one  with  Him.]  Think  also:  it 
cannot  be  loss  to  a  man  to  be  one  with  God,  since  Christ  is  so,  and  God 
is  manifested  in  Him.  It  is  our  not  seeing  that  Christ  is  the  manifest- 
ation of  God  and  thinking  it  exceptional,  that  does  the  harm  ;  but  even 
so  it  wd  not  hurt  our  humanity  to  be  the  same  as  a  Being  who  can  act 
BO  '  humanly.'  It  is  not  our  human  faculties,  affections,  Being,  are  from 
the  Devil ;  only  that  wh  spoils  them.  When  we  think  that  God  is  the 
author  of  all  these,  we  need  not  fear  to  lose  by  being  one  with'  Him. 

The  pantheist  denies  the  self,  saying  we  are  one  with  God,  but  this 
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will  not  do  now.  This  is  true  of  the  normal,  true  man,  but  not  as  ha 
is  :  here  is  the  self.  See  the  parallel  to  Idealism  ;  one  denying  the 
subjective,  the  other  the  perceived,  inertia. — Of  course  we  cannot  think 
that  wh  is:  that  must  be  ideal ;  only  the  ideal  can  correspond  to  thought. 
Nothing  perverts  our  intellectual  activity  more  than  this  idea  that  our 
thoughts  must  or  can  correspond  to  or  represent  external  realities  (or 
that  wh  is).  This  mode  of  thinking  effectually  prevents  advance ; 
causing  instead  thereof  endless  disputes  and  opposition,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  change.  Here  indeed  is  the  basis  of  Idealism ;  in  the  assump- 
tion that  thoughts  correspond  to  that  wh  is.  Berkeley  bases  his  argu- 
ment on  this,  and  it  follows  that  only  'ideas'  or  the  'ideal'  can  be.  The 
only  escape  from  idealism  is  in  the  denial  ofthis(wh  indeed  is  denied  in 
saying  that  'matter,'  that  wh  truly  is,  is  unknown.)  It  is  as  the  only 
escape  from  pantheism  is  in  recognizing  negation  (death)  in  man  :  is  it 
not  asserting  the  '  self  '  as  Being  that  involves  both  of  them  ?  Now  in 
the  idealistic  controversy  is  this  good:  it  shd  settle  this  point,  and  finally 
banish  the  assumption  that  that  which  is  can  correspond  to,  or  be  truly 
represented  by,  our  thought.  Then  what  is  the  right  thing  to  think,  ' 
and  why  think  rightly?  (1)  That  wh  the  laws  of  thought  demand  ac- 
cording to  the  things  observed  or  'known.'  (2)  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  end  of  thinking;  to  attain  the  object,  the  final  result  of  it;  which 
is — what  we  know.  It  exists  for  Being ;  as  means  and  not  for  it- 
self. 

To  the  thought,  or  intellectually,  there  must  be  Being  and  negation : 
i.  e.  the  '  Being '  so  supposed  is  not  the  true  Being,  so  it  must  be  also 
denied  !  and  in  this  form  the  fact  must  and  only  can  express  itself  thro' 
self-consciousness.     But  there  is  here  a  palpable  proof  of  wrongness ; 
we  so  attribute  Being  to  negation :    this  is  self-contradictory ;  the 
thought  cannot  correspond  to  that  wh  is  ;  there  is  a  self,  an  ignorance, 
involved  in  it. — Now  why  must  there  be  this  self,  this  consciousness, 
the^e  '  individuals,'  by  and  thro'  wh  there  is  the  physical,  and  to  which, 
by  thought,  negation  must  be  ?     Here  we  come  to  that  which  we  truly 
know  and  feel ;  wh  pertains  to  our  humanity  not  to  our  self;  not  to  our 
thought,  but  to  that  wh  we  cannot  '  think.'     It  is  Love  necessitates  it ; 
we  know  and  feel  that  Love  must  have  it  so :  this  is  the  reason ;  one 
that  cannot  be  to  the  self  or  thought ;  a  reason,  a  necessity  that  prevents 
and  underlies,  is  the  'substance'  of,  all  this  wh  is  to  or  thro'  the  mind ; 
all  material  or  logical  necessity. 

This  is  it:  from  Love  must  be  that  self-conscious  individuality,  which 
then  looking  back,  as  it  were,  on  that  wh  has  produced  it,  must  think 
it  as  Being  and  negation ;  but  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  fact.     That 
is  what  man  knows,  as  his  true  Being,  when  God  is  in  him :  this  Being 
and  negation  is  the  phn,  not  the  fact.     There  is  nothing  but  that  abso- 
lute Love,  wh  we  know  in  our  hearts,  wh  to  know  is  to  Be,  to  have 
eternal  life  ;  wh  is  known  in  utter  self-sacrifice.     But  when  we  look  at 
this  thro'  the  intellect,  try  to  bring  it  before  our  seZ/*-consciousness,  to 
express  it  in  abstract  language  ;  then  we  can  only  do  it  under  the  con- 
ceptions of  Being  and  negation — i.  e.  we  must  in  the  very  attempt  deny 
ourselves  :  we  must  in  our  own  affirmation  assert  that  the  conception  is 
not  the  true,  the  actuality  that  is ;  we  must  deny  it  at  the  same  time. 
It  only  means  that  in  spite  of  onr-selves  we  must  say  it  is  more,  deeper, 
than  this ;  must  add  a  negation  of  this,  for  this  is  not  it.     Now  think 
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hov  this  must  take  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  physical,  and  show  the 
negation  which  one  traces  there :  that  it  too  is  only  our  denial  <  against 
ourselves,'  of  that  wh  we  conceive  or  affirm— only  our  involuntary  test- 
imony it  is  not  that  wh  we  are  concious  of  perceiving.  Xow  in  this  we  have 
time, -wh  rests  on  that  change  or  'not';  and  see  how  it  goes  with  space:  the 
affirmation  of  space  (negation)  involving  that  change,  or  not-being  of 
that  wh  is  supposed,  wh  is  time  ? 

[Respecting  the  Devil :  is  not  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  Bible 
description  his  identification  with  man  ?  Does  not  the  self  exactly  an- 
swer to  this  ?  not  my-self  nor  any  one  self,  but  self  absolutely  and  al- 
together— wheresoever  self  is,  there  is  the  Devil.  If  this  seem  strange 
it  is  because  we  are  deluded  and  deceived ;  we  are  in  bondage  to  the 
Devil,  therefore  is  it  we  think  as  we  do  of  the  <  self.'  Truly  seen,  the 
self  is  that  to  wh  the  Divine  is  evil ;  that  of  wh  the  natural,  necessary 
and  only  action  is  sin ;  the  regarding,  seeking  and  obeying  wh  is  ruin  ; 
the  assertion  of  wh  is  rebellion  against  God.  Its  action  and  its  being 
is  iniquity.  It  is  that  wh  is  sacrificed  in  love  ;  wh  must  be  done  away 
when  God  dwells  in  us.  Is  not  the  'self  subject  to  passion,  the  root" 
and  seat  of  inertia,  that  which  makes  the  world  dead  and  hides  from  us 
the  eternal  Love  ?  Surely  it  is  the  Devil ;  and  if  the  Bible  call  by  the 
name  of  <  devil '  something  else,  then  it  is  something  less  to  be  abhorred  ; 
less  fatal  to  man,  less  hateful  to  God  ! — To  be  truly  delivered  from  the 
self  is  not  to  be  in  time,  it  is  to  enter  into  the  eternal.  To  give  that 
temporal  meaning  of  everlasting  to  the  word  '  eternal '  is  to  deny  that 
we  shall  ever  be  delivered  from  the  self,  to  affirm  that  we  shall  go  on 
wanting  for  ever,  the  strife  and  struggle  never  to  end.  What  a  poor, 
superficial  salvation  wd  that  be,  which  left  us  in  Time,  and  beneath  the 
dominion  of  the  self! 

If  there  vere  not  in  man,  as  we  consider  him,  some  negative,  some 
contradiction  to  his  proper  Being,  how  could  there  be  this  result  we  see, 
this  ttwhumanity,  this  feeling  of  self-torment  ?     "We  certainly  do  find 
man  not  what  he  ought  to  be ;  unquestionably  he  doos  not  come  up  to 
the  natural  idea  and  expectation.     Hence  the  universal  view,  adopted  as 
it  were  instinctively  and  of  necessity  by  all,  that  there  is  a  defect  in  re- 
spect to  him.     Against  this  there  has  arisen  up  the  position  that  this 
wh  we  find  in  man  is  the  true  idea  and  being  of  him  ;  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  there  is  any  defect  or  that  anything  more  ought  to  be. 
The  relation  here  is  very  clear.     This  latter  is  an  idealism :  a  denial  of 
an  instinctive  conviction,  and  has  the  basis  and  necessity  of  all  such, 
viz.  that  the  idea  it  denies  is  imperfect.     The  universal  conviction  of 
the  defect  in  man,  while  pointing  to  a  fact,  yet  errs  as  to  what  it  is,  and 
the  denial  is  needful  to  perfect  it :  this  shows  that  man  is  as  good  as  he 
can  be,  is  normal,  considered  as  physical.     Then  what  is  the  result  ? 
Why,  that  in  being  physical  is  the  defect.     The  Bible  exactly  shows  it  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  'self  is  the  Devil. 

Being  of  course  is  not  that  wh  we  can  think,  but  that  wh  we  can  or 
may  be.     The  only  way  to  '  know '  Being  is  to  be — to  know  God. 
Eternal  life  is  to  '  know  Being ;'  not  intellectual,   not  thought  or 
opinion :  and  yet  we  see  how  in  human  life,  thought,  or  opinion,  con- 
ducts to  it,  i.  e.  in  relation  to  given  «  selves  '  or  individuals.     Here  is 
a  thing  to  consider,  how  eternal  life  is  partaken  of  by  '  individuals 
through  this  physical  experience.     But  now,  if  negation  is  not  the  fact, 
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but  only  to  thought,  and  this  is  the  same  as  Devil,  how  does  the  Bible 
come  to  speak  of  the  Devil  so,  as  if  it  were  fact  ?     But  does  it  not 
speak  rightly;  when  we  understand  do  we  not  see  that  it  could  not  have 
spoken  otherwise  ?     Think,  if  Devil  be  self,  how  more  exactly  or  more 
rightly  could  it  speak. 

It  is  interesting  how  the  'vibration'  comes  to  be  to  self,or  intellect,or 
in  that  wh  is  in  time  ;  i.  e.  Being  and  negation.  Each  is  the  not-be- 
ing of  the  other  ;  and  so  the  series  of  vibration,  as  seen.  And  indeed 
here  is  proof  that  the  true  and  very  fact  cannot  be  Being  and  negation, 
because  that  is  necessarily  such  a  series  ;  this  can  only  be  in  time,  it 
cannot  be  the  eternal.  It  is  because  the  Being  is  not  the  eternal  that 
the  negation  must  be  also  with  it ;  the  Being,  being  in  time,  involves 
the  negation  :  i.e.  nothing  that  is  in  time  truly  is.  When  the  intellect, 
the  self,  gets  hold  of  its  '  Being,'  it  is  obliged  to  affirm  the  negation  of 
it ;  for  this  is  what  that  affirming  or  postulating  negation  means — it 
means  that  the  '  Being '  has  this  as  its  nature  as  it  were — that  it  can- 
not Be. 

We  feel  (as  we  think)  these  material  things  to  be  something  ;  this  is 
our  persuasion  of  their  reality.     This  'matter'  is  something  to  the  self, 
hence  we  think  it  is  really  something :  it  is  that  wh  is  to  the  self, 
therefore  it  is  'not'  or  negation  ;  it  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  that 
universal  negation.     Our  feeling  matter  as  real  is  the  same  as  our  feel- 
ing God's  act  as  evil — it  is  because  we  have  a  self.     Our  taking  self 
for  man  or  Being,  is  the  root  of  the  '  real  matter '  idea.     So  this  is 
one  with  being  inert;  and  this  too   subjects  us  to  evil,  makes  us  phy- 
sical. 

God  wants  us  to  trust  Him  ;  and  if  we  want  to  know  who  and  what 
He  is,  that  we  may  trust  Him  ;  He  shows  us.  He  is  the  same  as  we, 
only  quite  free  from  self  [the  death,  the  degradation,  the  defect  in  us, 
the  limit  wh  constitutes  us  creature],  not  under  law,  not  doing  as  He 
likes,  not  involved  in  struggle,  not  therefore  encountering  resistance, 
but  doing  perfectly  His  will,  freely,  absolutely — omnipotent,  unlimited. 
Not  in  time  therefore  ;  not  deceived,  or  under  illusion — omniscient. 

Self  is  the  form  under  wh  we  perceive  the  Devil.  I  think  this  will 
do;  we  are  under  illusion,  as  in  respect  to  all  other  perception.  How 
many  will  agree  that  in  man  there  is  a  battle  waged  between  God  and 
the  Devil.  This  self-assertion  and  self-sacrifice  are  exactly  that.  In 
this  self  is  presented  to  us  the  Devil  and  we  do  not  know  it ;  it  must 
be  so  :  we  do  not  know  God. 

This  is  that  Devil  whom  God  seeks  to  destroy,  and  on  whose  side  we 
madly    fight    as    blinded    slaves.       So    here    again    is    a    twofold 
illusion  ;  as  it  were  objective    and  subjective :  not    knowing    that 
wh  is  without  us,  we  mistake  that  wh  is  within  us  also.     This  idea 
that  self  is  the  man  and  not  the  Devil,  goes  with   the  illusion  of  free- 
will; ignorance  of  God  with  external  inertia.    Excellent  is  this  parallel 
of  illusion  of  free-will  and  taking  the  Devil  for  the  man.     Self-action, 
self-indulgence,  is  being  led  captive  by  the  Devil.     These  are  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  forms  of  our  illusion. 

We  take  the  Devil's  side,  and  then  wonder  to  find  the  world  evil. 
We  wage  the  Devil's  wars — self  against  humanity.     As  slaves  seem 
sometimes  to  identify  themselves  with  their  tyrants,  so  we  cling  to  the 
self,  in  spite  of  all  the  cruel  bondage,  all  the  evil  it  inflicts.     We  like 
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it ;  are  under  illusion  :  we  feel  that  to  be  good  wh  is  not.  Surely  hera 
•we  see  somewhat  of  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  slavery.  Is  it  not 
because  of,  and  to  reveal,  this  bondage  to(self  or)the  Devil.  And  have 
not  all  the  crimes,  errors,  miseries,  of  man,  such  bearing  and  meaning? 
When  it  is  said  Satan  works  in  men,  is  it  not  the  self  that  acts  ?  Satan 
can  only  make  us  do  a  thing  by  making  us  like  it — making  it  a  self- 
action. 

With  regard  to  the  self  making  the  divine  evil  to  us,  it  is  observable: 
we  do  not  find  the  world  good ;  it  is  good  only  as  we  make  it  so  ;  it  is 
our  doing  makes  it  good,not  as  God  does  it.  This  is  the  meaning  of  'pur- 
suit of  happiness,'  it  is  making  the  world   good  to  the  self,  and  so  how 
it  fails.     So  the  world  is  evil  to  the  self,  and  from  this  comes  all  our 
'activity  ;' it  goes   with  the  self-consciousness.     So  from  the  self  is 
want :  self-action,  pursuit  of  happiness,  proves   the  world  not  good  to 
the  self.     And  here  see  how  beautifully  comes  the  thought  of  rest  in 
heaven  :  no  more  self-action  and  toil ;  no  more  trying  to  make  it  good. 
Rest  at  once  and  necessarily  when  the  world  does  not  want  '  making 
good,'  when  it  is  good  to  us,  we  do  not  pursue,  do  not    labour.     So 
we  see  in  Adam  the  curse  of  labour:  the  self  coming,  there  was  evil 
necessary  to  make  good.     We,  taking  the  '  self '  view,  necessarily  find- 
ing the  world  evil,  there  comes  all  this  human  activity,  want,  effort ; 
and  from  this  the  sense  of '  free-will,'  self-action,  action  apart  from  God; 
arbitrariness — doing  as  we  like.     It  is  from  this  self-view,  and  the  evil 
necessarily  felt.     So  what  a  misery,  tyranny,  punishment,  is  in  this 
subjection  to  the  self:  it  is  the  cause  of  all  evil,  one  sees  the  curse  : 
self  is  God's  punishment ;  and  His  love  redemption  from  it.     So  heaven 
is  rest :  to  know  God  even  now,  God  casting  out  self,  it  is  rest.     This 
yielding  up  of  self,  it  is  perfect  repose  ;  a  contrast  with  the  work  of 
self-righteousness. 

Strange  though  it  may  sound,  it  is  the  simplest,  easiest  of  all  things 
for  a  man  to  turn  right  round,  and  see  the  self  as  negation,  self-action 
as  inaction.     It  is  an  easy  inversion  :  the  ideas  are  all  ready  ;  we  have 
only  to  apply  them  differently.     We  think  there  is  inaction  without — 
think  of  it  as  within  instead ;  and  plenty  to  aid  one  in  this :  not  only 
conscience,  but  reflection  and  observation,  are  all  in  its  favour ;  we  see 
in  others  as  well  as  feel  in  ourselves,  how  self-action  is  slavery.     It  is 
only  recognizing  as  in  ourselves  that  wh  we  have  attributed  to  the  ex- 
ternal world. — Here  is  the  glory  of  Science  :  its  work  has  been  the    , 
introduction  of  these  negative  conceptions,  wh  are  precisely  what  are 
needful  for  man's  appreciation  of  '  himself.'     This  doctrine  of  inertia  is 
a  priceless  boon.     See  how  science  rests  wholly  on  it ;  how  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  cause  and  effect — the  entire  idea  of  the  '  Laws  of  na- 
ture.'    Science  gives  us  those  negative  conceptions  wh  applied  to  man 
give  us  the  key  to  the  actual  universe.      But  observe,  in  introducing 
negative  conceptions,  what  is  it  science  is  doing  but  this  :  making  us 
feel,  and   conducting  us  to  know,  that   the   fact   that  is  is   above, 
higher,  larger,  than  we  supposed.  Science  denies ;  it  is  the  anticipation: 
joined  again  to  the  instinct  it  is  the  interpretation.     Here  is  the  func- 
tion of  Science  as  the  negative,  and  in  it  the  function  of  all  anticipa- 
tion.    So  is  the  interpretation  from  the  plus  through  the  minus :  the 
instinct  and  suppression  are  plus  and  minus. 

It  is  science,  introducing  ideas  of  negation  or  passivenesa  into  nature, 
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reveals  to  us  the  interpretation.  It  shows  us  negations  in  our  ideas  of 
nature,  i.e. 'imperfections'  in  ourselves — shows  us  that  that  beauty,  wis- 
dom, love,  wh  we  ascribeto  some  Being  out  of  nature  are  in  it:  that  it  is 
the  fact  of  it ;  and  so  makes  us  see  it  truly,  and  thereby  ourselves  also. 
If  Being  be  this  Being — humanity — then  necessarily  the  absence  of  Be- 
ing must  be  self. 

Christ  reveals  God  to  us  in  that  saying,  <  If  this  cup  may  not  pass 
away.'  So,  reverently,  we  may  think  of  God  in  reference  to  man's  sin. 
The  cup  may  not  pass  away  and  the  creature  live,  and  so  He  drinks  it. 
This  is  God — we  see  Him  here  in  Christ — enduring,  .  .  .  because 
man  cannot  otherwise  have  life.  So  why  not  we  ?  Could  we  not  learn 
to  say  the  same ;  if  it  cannot  otherwise  be  that  man  can  have  life  shall 
we  not  drink  our  cup  whatever  it  be  ?  Is  not  God  then  manifest  in  us 
too  ?  Is  not  that  man  God  and  man  ?  We  complain  that  there  shd  be 
the  necessity  for  so  much  evil  to  the  self  that  man  may  live  ;  that  he 
needs  all  this  redeeming  :  but  not  so  Christ — He  did  not  say  '  why  is 
man  so  that  he  cannot  be  redeemed  except  by  this  ?'  but  only,  '  Is  it 
this  cup  I  must  drink  for  his  redemption  ?' 

"When  we  have  done  a  good  thing,  it  is  not  I,  the  self,  that  am  good: 
if  self  had  acted  it  had  been  evil.       It  is  God,  man,  that  acted  in  us, 
the  self  was  excluded  ;  that  is  just  the  goodness  of  it.     Whensoever  a 
man  can  feel  '  my  self  did  that  good  thing,'  then  he  may  be  sure  there 
is  no  good  in  it ;  boasting  is  excluded.     The  self  is   always  and  abso- 
lutely evil ;  unhuman,  undivine ;  always  and  equally  whatever  is,  in 
wickedness  or  sanctification.     If  self  had  been  there  man  and  God  had 
not  been ;  if  self  had  had  its  way,  it  would  have  been  wrong  ;  it  is  so, 
just  in  so  far  as  it  has.     Here  is  the  inherent  nothingness  of  things, 
the  imperfection  of  matter,  &c.     So  this  physical  life  is  a  perpetual 
strife  with  self,  the  evil  is  in  this  power  of  self  over  man  :  he  is  per- 
fected only  in  heaven,  when  not  physical. 

As  in  Adam  all  became  subject  to  death,  i.  e.  physical ;  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  not  physical.  But  then  think  how  Adam's  dying  was 
dependent  on  his  not  eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  indeed,  before,  he 
only  lived  by  eating,  as  if  he  was  then  virtually  physical.  What  a  light 
too" on  all  this  perpetual  going  wrong  of  the  physical,  that  it  is  not  for 
physical  good  or  ends  at  all,  but  to  get  us  altogether  out  of  it. 

With  respect  to  Adam's  state  in  Eden  not  being  physical :  is  it  not 
proved  by  those  expressions  about  the  serpent,  if  there  were  no  other  ? 
The  serpent  is  spoken  of  just  as  a  mere  physical  serpent ;  so  that  some 
divines  try  to  refer  the  curse  to  the  physical  serpent,  and  -unbelievers 
continually  affirm  that  it  is  only  a  serpent  that  is  spoken  of.  And  yet 
this  serpent  is  the  Devil,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  enmity  be- 
tween it  and  the  seed  of  the  woman.  [Though  is  there  not  perhaps 
more  meaning  here  than  in  our  doctrine  that  it  refers  to  Christ :  may 
it  not  be  the  human  race,  crushing  the  self?]  Now,  if  the  serpent  be 
the  Devil,  clearly  the  entire  narrative  is  raised  at  once  to  a  correspond- 
ing level ;  nothing  but  the  utmost  force  can  make  it  otherwise.  If  it 
was  not  a  physical  serpent,  then  not  a  physical  man  and  woman  : — the 
difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  the  serpent  here  reveals  our  miscon- 
ception. 

In  Eom.  v.  Paul  treats  exactly  the  argument  of  those  who  would  say 
— if  all  sin  is  means  of  man's  redemption,  let  us  sin.    He  gives  exactly 
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the  answer:  we  cannot  sin,  we  are  different,  sin  can  only  be  from  death 
and  we  are  alive.     '  The  law  came  that  sin  might  abound'  (be  fulfilled 
or  completed).     .     .     .     'Shall  we  sin  that  grace  may  abound '  (this 
being  the  end,  reason,  and  effect  of  sin).     '  It  cannot  be  ;  how  shall 
we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  :'  we  do  not  avoid  sin 
because,  although  we  shd  like  to  sin,  we  are  deterred,  but  we  are  dead 
to  it ;  we  no  longer  wish  it  or  like  it — that  is  why  we  do  not  sin :  not 
because  we  fear,  or  think  any  harm  would  come  of  it ;  Christ  has  taught 
us  better  than  that ;  but  there  is  not  within  us  the  life,  the  power,from 
wh  sin  arises  and  alone  can  arise. 

Does  not  that  expression,  '  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  an- 
gels,' agree  with  the  idea  of  'evil  spirits'  in  men  ?  The  fire  is  not  for 
man,  nor  is  man  in  it,  or  liable  to  it  save  as  identified  with  such.  It 
is  the'self  that  is  the  Devil  and  his  angels:  the  self  suffers  the  fire,  and 
man  only  through  this  Devil  that  that  possession  of  him.  And  so,  ob- 
serve, the  fire  has  no  power  on  the  man  :  the  fire  consumes  the  devil, 
but  the  man  has  no  part  in  it,  nor  can  have,  it  is  only  for  the  self.  So 
in  truth,  man  here,  in  hell,  is  like  the  children  in  the  fiery  furnace— he 
is  not  consumed,  neither  is  even  the  smell  of  fire  passed  upon  him,  be- 
cause there  is  one  with  him  like  unto  the  Son  of  God.  But  those  who 
cast  him  in — Satan  and  the  self — these  the  fire  fastens  upon  and  con- 
sumes. 
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[Tht  following  passage  belongs  in  order  of  time  to   Vol.    J.,  page    157. 
January,   1856.] 

In  the  early  study  of  electricity,  heat,  light,  &c.,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  them  except  as  material — matter  and  motion,  in 
fact ;  but  no  evidence  arose  from  thence  that  they  really  necessitated 
the  idea  of  matter.  The  universe  now  is  just  in  such  state  ;  we  cannot 
conceive  of  it  except  under  a  material  form,  as  consisting  of  matter  and 
motion ;  but  hence  arises  no  evidence  that  matter  has  an  actual  exist- 
ence. It  has  no  properties  :  its  very  definition  is  that  of  nothing.  The 
true  conception  of  the  creation  (the  universe)  is  that  it  is  an  act  of  God ; 
not  a  past  but  a  present  action ;  and  the  problem  is  to  find  what  is  that 
act  wh  appears  to  us  as  matter  and  motion.  The  two  have  to  be  reduced 
to  one. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  theory  of  the  universe  we  want  only  the 
Divine  act :  '  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.'  Neither 
force  nor  resistance  belongs  to  matter ;  both  are  motion.  The  re- 
sistance and  other  properties  of  matter  are  nothing  ;  see  how  electricity 
and  other  forces  act  similar  parts ;  the  passive  air  becoming  the  deadly 
lightning.  Force  is  the  one  idea  ;  and  force  is  act — God's  act.  How 
close  this  brings  us  to  God :  we  are  His  Deed ;  all  around  us  is  His 
Deed.  And  yet  how  far  is  this  from  pantheism.  Nature,  being  God's 
act,  cannot  be  G-od :  the  absolute  all-ness  of  the  Divine  Being  and  yet 
the  distinction  between  Him  and  His  works,  are  both  perfectly  main- 
tained. If  the  universe  be  thus  regarded  as  an  act  of  God,  the  need 
for  the  actual  evistence  of  matter  disappears  ;  it  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  it  becomes  an  impertinence.  What  medium  or  vehicle  is  wanted  for 
God's  action  ? — monstrous  thought,  that  wd  make  not  matter  dependent 
upon  God,  but  God  dependent  upon  matter.  Nothing  but  God  was  be- 
fore He  acted,  and  when  He  acts  still  nothing  is  but  God.  No  substance 
but  God.  What  shd  God  need  to  underlie  His  work  ?  Must  He,  as  man 
•when  he  wd  work,  lay  a  '  material  substratum  '  first  ? 

Thus  the  great  twofold  problem  of  existence — of  spirit  and  of  matter 
— resolves  itself  into  one ;  and  that  one  God's  existence.     Having  that, 
accepting  it  as  we  shd  as  the  one  great  fact,  we  are  absolved  from  all 
further  enquiry.     God  is  and  acts :  here  is  all  we  want,  our  substance 
and  our  force.     There  is,  and  can  be,  nought  else.     And  these  two  are 
one.     God  does  not  exist  first  and  then  act,  or  separately  exist  and  act. 
In  His  action  is  His  existence ;  His  existence  is  His  action.     The  sub- 
stance is  the  force,  the  force  the  substance.     The  conception  of  a  dis- 
tinction is  human.     Thus,  what  does  God  say  of  Himself?  that  He  is 
Love,  is  Light ;  the  '  I  Am '  is  love ;  His  existence  is  His  action. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  motion  or  force  of  the  universe  is  God's 
action,  then  to  affirm  that  matter  is  essential  to  it,  that  it  must  'inhere' 
in  matter,  is  to  affirm  the  necessary  pre-existence  of  matter  to  the  action 
of  the  Divine  Being.  Nor  is  this  dilemma  escaped  by  supposing  only 
that  this  particular  kind  of  the  Divine  action  necessitates  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  matter ;  and  that  by  another  form  of  action  He  first  created 
matter  and  now  acts  upon  and  by  it :  that  is  merely  going  round  in  a 
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circle.  For  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  us  to  canceiye  of  such  creation 
of  matter  as  of  motion  without  matter:  nay,  more;  matter  having  no 
properties,  its  creation  could  not  have  'preceded'  the  creation  of  motion. 
To  create  matter  without  motion  is  by  every  possible  definition  of  it,  to 
create  nothing.  The  creation  of  the  matter  and  the  force  were  one  and 
the  same  act,  not  two  successive  ones :  so  that  really  nothing  is  gained 
by  assuming  first  the  creation  of  matter  and  then  action  upon  it. 

If  it  be  objected  that  tho'  there  is  no  matter  of  light,  still  light  is 
motion  in  matter ;  observe  that  there  is  not  the  motion  wh  was  supposed 
on  the  material  theory  of  light,  but  something  quite  different. 

What  a  dark  pall  it  seems  to  take  off  creation  thus  to  deliver  it  from 
the  yoke  of  matter :  how  heavy  an  incubus  the  conception  (the  wanton 
conception)  lays  upon  the  heart.  What  does  it  do  for  us  but  crush  us;  to 
look  upon  the  universe  as  one  vast  blank  of  space  filled  up  with  dead- 
ness — for  it  will  bear  no  other  name — put  artificially  into  motion.    Not 
such,  oh  God,  is  the  world  that  Thou  hast  made :  not  a  corpse  galvan- 
ized into  spasmodic  energy.     Why  shouldest  Thou,  the  living  God,  cre- 
ate first  the  dead  ?    I  thank  Thee  that  it  was  not  so.    At  Thy  command 
arose,  not  horrible  black  chaos,  or  not  less  appalling  blank  and  chilling 
ether,  but  warm  and  smiling  Life,  the  image  of  Thyself,  the  outpouring 
of  Thine  own  inmost  Being — Love.     That  was,  and  is,  creation :  for 
that  the  morning  stars  sang  together  in  their  new-born  energy  ;  for  that 
the  song  of  praise  rises  and  still  shall  rise  to  Thee.  Avannt !  thou  dark 
spectre  of  matter  and  its  laws  that  risest  up  between  me  and  my  God. 
I  bid  thee  begone,  and  thou  fleest ;  for  thou  art  but  the  shadowy  offspring 
of  dull,  benighted  dreams.     Oh  man,  this  thou  hast  done  ;  bound  round 
thyself  the  heavy  chain  cf  matter,  imprisoned  thyself  in   the  iron 
clutches  of  necessity :  this    thou   hast   done,  not   God.     Rise  up  and 
free  thyself;  stand  and  shake  off  thy  slumbers  and  look  into  the  light 
of  heaven.     What  seest  thou  ?     Oh  joy  and  glory  almost  too  great  for 
human  thought,  but  therefore  true.     What  see  we  ?     No  more  a  prison, 
but  a  temple :  no  longer  cold,  iron  death,  crushing  round  our  struggling, 
panting  Life,  while  we  call  with  a  desperate  faith  upon  a  God  who  once 
created  it,  and  rules  it  still  (oh,  if  we  could  but  see  Him  !) :  we  see — 
there  is  no  name  for  it  but  one,  and  that  is,  GOD  !     All  joy,  all  love,  all 
sympathy,  all  freedom,  is  in  that  word.     A  Life,  of  which  ours  is  but 
one  throb ;  an  universe  that  bids  us  not  obey  its  dead  laws  or  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but  a  Father  who  clasps  us  to  His  heart  and  says,   •  My  son, 
all  things  are  yours.' 

There  may  seem  to  have  been  something  here  pantheistic,  tending  to 
deify  the  universe  or  powers  of  nature,  or  to  make  God  a  generaliza- 
tion of  material  forces,  or  an  abstraction.     But  this  is  not  truly  the 
case ;  and  besides,  there  can  be  no  evil  or  danger  in  expanding  our 
views  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  very  utmost  metaphysical  laxity,  if  we 
only  remember,  what  must  be  true  whatever  else  may  be  false— that 
some  of  God's  works  being  moral,  God  must  be  moral  too ;  they  having 
holiness  and  love,  so  infinitely  more  must  He.     That  is  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  remember  about  God,  whatever  other  view  we  take  must 
be  inadequate  and  incorrect ;  utterly,  immeasurably  so.     The  belief  in 
His  moral  character  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  made  secure,  by  wh  we 
may   float   fearlessly   wherever    else    the   tide   of  speculation   may 
carry  us. 
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Upon  the  view  that  matter  and  motion  are  one  act  of  God,  and  there- 
fore that  matter  as  it  appears  to  us  is  not  a  real  existence  [and  this 
ehd  not  seem  strange  to  us ;  we  shd  be  used  to  having  our  perceptions 
and  conceptions  of  things  rather  rudely  overthrown,  by  this  time,  look 
at  the  motion  of  the  sun,  e.  g.,  wh  is  simply  a  motion   of  ourselves] — 
if  there  be  not  truly  matter  we  approach  more  nearly  to  a  conception 
of  how  thought  may  be  an  action  of  the  brain.     For  matter  (as  we  call 
it)  has  not  necessarily  or  inherently  the  material  mechanical  properties 
we  attribute  to  it,  and  wh  do  in  truth  seem  incompatible  with  mental 
action.     Matter,  as  we  conceive  it,  being  not  a  fact  but  an  '  invention,' 
it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  real  belongings  of  any  given  form  of 
what  seems  to  us  matter  may  be  perfectly  appropriate  to  thought.  The 
absolute  difficulty  indeed  is  absolutely  removed.     The  question  is  no 
longer,  is  it  possible  :  for  clearly  God's  act  may  possibly  assume  that 
form  as  well  as  any  other ;  but  how  does  it  take  place  ?     Self-conscious- 
ness may  just  as  well  be  a  creation,  a  part  of  God's  action,  as  anything 
else ;  and  the  material,  mechanical  laws  wh  we  perceive  are   result  of 
mental  action. 

The  only  difficulty  about  matter  thinking  is  the  self-consciousness: 
the  phna  of  thought,  as  results  of  material  action,  are  simple  :  the 
thinking  matter,  consciously  obeying  the  laws  of  matter  in  that  very 
act,  perceives,  reasons,  understands,   loves,  hates.     We  may  even  ad- 
vance one  step  towards  why  the  brain  alone  of  all  forms  of  matter  is 
endowed  with  mental  attributes  :  this  is  peculiar  about  it — it  is  a  form 
of  matter  arising  from  the  action  of  the  organized  body.     That  is  its 
peculiarity ;  it  is  created  (as  a  brain)  by  the  senses. 

Just  as  there  is  no  optic  nerve  (as  such)  until  light  as  acted  on  it, 
so  there  is  no  'brain'  except  from  the  influence  of  all  the  nerves.  Hence 
not  only  the  wonderful  correspondence  and  adaptation  between  the  body 
and  nervous  centres,  and  the  long  trains  of  nervous  action  from  the 
slightest  sensuous  impressions,  as  in  lower  animals,  but  also  perhaps  it 
may  be  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  consciousness.     Since  the  brain 
owes  its  structure  to  its  function,  as  every  organ  does,  it  therefore  owes 
its  power  of  being  the  organ  of  the  mind  to  its  being  thus  built  up  and 
formed  by  the  influence  of  the  action  propogated  to  it  from  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  by  the  nerves. 

Even  here  in  our  very  ideas  of  matter  and  material  laws  we  may 
find  an  aid  towards  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  thought :  for  matter 
and  its  laws  not  having  actual  external  existence,  being  indeed  ideas  or 
modes  of  thought,  the  true  view  to  take  is  that  the  laws  of  matter  as 
we  call  them,  are  rather  laws  of  mind.     The  question  is  not  why  does 
matter  obey  such  and  such  laws,  but  why  does  mind  in  its  action  obey 
them.     Why  does  the  mind  attribute  to  God's  single  act  this  double 
form  and  these  mechanical  necessities  and  modes  of  action.    The  reason 
of  all  this  is  not  in  Grod's  eternal  creation  but  in  man's  intellect.    Now, 
here  is  a  starting  point  for  an  examination  of  the  essentials  of  the  in- 
tellect :  does  not  its  acting,  and  to  all  appearance  unavoidably  acting,  in 
conformity  with  these  laws,  serve  to  show  that  it  is  itself  a  part  of 
that  same  system  of  actions  wh  we  call  matter  and  motion.     These 
very  laws  indeed  being  the  result  of  mental  action  is  proof  that  the 
mind  is  such  as  they.    Yes,  mind  must  be  'material'  beceause  matter  is 
its  act. 
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If  the  laws  of  matter  be  thus  in  truth  the  laws  of  thought  or  mind, 
the  perfection  of  instinct  ceases  to  be  so  much  distinguished  for  wonder. 
The  instincts  exactly  conform  to  the  laws  of  matter,  viz.  to  the  one  law 
of  motion  in  least  resistance.     The  particular  directions  of  the  instincts 
are  matters  for  enquiry;  but  the  key  to  them  of  course  lies  in  the  pe- 
culiar construction  of  each  animal — this  is  the  cause  of  the  adaptation 
of  each  instinct  to  the  well-being  of  its  possessor.     Thus  Genius  also : 
what  is  it  but  the  mind  consciously  obeying  perfectly  the  laws  of  matter  ? 
the  peculiar  conformity  between  the  brain  and  Nature,  as  I  have  called 
it. 

And  here,  I  think,  is  an  important  ethical  consideration.     Man  alone 
of  all  animals  fails  as  it  were  in  his  instincts,  goes  wrong,  and  plays  at 
cross  purposes  with  Nature.     What  does  this  prove  ?  surely  that  he  is 
not  as  other  animals  are,  merely  a  part  of  Nature ;  that  he  has  some- 
thing more  wh  rules  and  interferes  with  his  physical  organization :  and 
that  of  course  is  his  spirit ;  his  moral,  self-acting  Being,  wh,  like  God, 
acts  in  and  for  itself,  and  (in  its  own  sphere)  obeys  the  laws  of  Nature 
only  when  and  where  it  chooses.     All  that  God  does  is  right ;  and  as 
man  only  does  wrong,  here  is  proof  that  in  him  alone  [among  creatures] 
is  primary  action.     Lord  Brougham's  idea  of  instinct,  that  it  is  God 
acting  in  and  thro'  the  animal,  is  surely  correct :  he  errs  only  in  making 
this  a  different  thing  from  the  rest  of  Nature,  whereas  it  is  the  same. 
All  Nature  is  God's  acting :  all  physical,  all  vital,  all  instinctive,  sen- 
tient, and  mental  processes  are  God's  action.     Only  in  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  or  moral  action  does  He  forego  this  prerogative,  and  say  to  the 
moral  Beiug,  '  Act  thou  in  my  place,  and  see  that  thou  act  aright.' 

Mental  action  comes  thus  to  be  a  part  of  Nature.     It  is  truly  one 
with  the  other  forces  ;  mind  and  matter  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
things.     But  it  is  evident  that  mind  cannot  be  matter  according  to  the 
old  conception  of  matter ;  what  follows  therel  ore,  but  that  matter  is 
mind?  i.e.  the  result  of  mental  action,  wh  mental  action  is  only  a  part 
of  the  same  one  action  that  constitutes  the  universe.    We  perceive  only 
action.     Thus  our  perceiving  is  simply  action  excited  by  action  ;  but 
these  two  actions  must  therefore  be  of  the  same  character,  and  what 
exists  around  us  is, therefore, what  we  really  perceive — not  an  inert  mat- 
ter endowed  with  properties,  but  action :  God's  action  producing  action 
in  us.     Mental  action  and  physical  or  material  action  are  not  two  dif- 
fere"nt  things,  but  one :  as  motion  and  matter  are  one,  so  are  mind  and 
matter  one. 

On  this  view  our  various  senses  become  intelligible.     They  consist, 
speaking  materially,  of  the  same  action  of  different  '  sizes  ';  the  brain 
corresponding  to  the  universe,  each  form  of  external  action  finds  that 
wh  suits  itself;  and  on  the  doctrine  of  structure  from  function,  each 
form  of  external  action  makes  its  own  suitable  instrument  in  us.     Per- 
haps this  is  the  true  doctrine  of  structure  from  function :  that  before 
the  '  organ '  can  be  said  to  exist  the  true  functional  decomposition  takes 
place,  but  instead  of  producing  the  functional  divergent  action,  it  pro- 
duces strictly  vital  divergent  action.     The. same  decomposition  which 
at  first  produced  the  structure  or  life,  produces  afterwards  the  function, 
properly  so  called. 

The  argument  against  matter,  that  all  that  we  are  conscious  of  is 
ideas,  and  that  nothing  but  an  idea  can  be  like  an  idea,  though  good 
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enough  in  a  certain  sense  for  its  purpose,  yet  has  an  important  bearing 
the  other  way.  It  proves  the  mind  to  be  truly  a  part  of  Nature,  to  be 
only  one  of  those  actions  in  wh  the  course  of  K attire — the  universe  — 
consists.  The  action  wh  excites  (or  is  continued  into)  mental  action 
must.be  essentially  the  same  as  the  mental  action  wh  it  excites.  It  is 
a  great  principle ;  for  therefore  the  mind  must  be  material  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  universe  is  so, and  therefore  it  is  nothing  strange  that  the 
mind  shd  appear  to  us  as  matter,  i.  e.  as  Brain. 

Should  not  mental  action  be  subdivided  vital  action,  and  therefore 
arising  in  the  brain — in  highest  life  ?  Does  consciousness  bear  the  same 
relation  to  general  vital  action  that  animal  life  does  to  vegetable ;  light 
to  heat ;  chemical  action  to  light,  &c.  ?  The  brain  is  manifestly  formed 
by  intensification,  involving  subdivision,  of  the  merely  organic  life  of 
the  body.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  physical  frame,  apart  from 
it,  that  animal  life  does  to  vegetable. 

The  '  I '  of  the  human  Being,  however,  is  not  the  brain.  That  is  the 
spirit,  wh  uses  these  bodies  of  ours.  No  animal  is  '  I ':  it  is*  thinking, 
sensitive,  &c.,  but  not  a  true  person.  There  is  however,  I  think,  ano- 
ther link  :  viz.  in  the  ganglia  and  spinal  cord.  These  are  the  first  sub- 
division of  organic  life,  and  they  are  the  eeat  of  instinct  and  adapted 
action :  snch  are  the  nervous  systems  of  insects.  The  brain  and  truly 
mental  action  are  a  subdivision  of  the  life  of  these  instinctive  ganglia ; 
that  is  where  consciousness  arises.  Thus  the  chain  of  subdivisions  : — 

Motion.  Animal  Life. 

Heat.  Ganglionic  Life. 

Light.  Cerebral  Life. 

Chemistry.  Yegetable  Life. 

Besides  these,  but  not  apparently  essential  to  the  chain,  are — sound 
magnetism,  electricity,  and  [?]  odour  and  taste. 
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ARGUMENT  from  Design.     263, 453,  649. 

ART.    85. 

ARISTOTLE.     102, 244. 

ASCETICISM.     152,  204,  208, 274-676. 

ASSUMPTION.     112—129—144. 


ATHEISM.    201,  666. 

its  mischief.     678. 


ATMOSPHERE,  pressure  of.    59. 

ATOMS.     17—24. 

ATTRACTION.     26,  35,  55. 

as  destruction  of  matter.    41. 


BABEL— language  becoming  physical.  686. 

BOSCOVICH.     17. 

BACON.     106,  112,  113,  120,  126,  127,  271, 

323,  373,  473,  489,  690,  695. 
BALANCE.    44. 

maintenance  of,  why  it  appears 

like  force?    42. 

BEAUTY.     203,  477. 

BEING.      1—41,  49,  98,  101,  120—153— 
145,  477_608— 770. 
as  spiritual  action.     6,  10,  69. 

moral  action.     3,  566. 

eternity  of.     9—20,  285,  302. 

as  creating.     39. 

altruistic.      206—224—232—240 


—250. 


as  including  not-being.    40 — 311 
'not.'     16,  217,   268—325,  509, 


553,  561,  616. 


destruction  of.    2. 

physical,  the  fact  of  our. 

34,  455. 
BELIEF.    466,  528,  589—600. 

compelled.     198. 

not  determined  by  intellect.    577 

—597—743. 
BERKELEY.     44,  62,  83,  94,  302,  319,  522, 

675. 
BIBLE.   149,  504,  552,  590,  607—624—711 

—720—741—759. 

infinity  of.    646,655. 

our  belief  of  the.     720. 

BODY,  Our  ;  what  is  it  ?     141,  272—309, 

351—392— 463— 523. 
BRAIN.    75—85. 
BUCKLAND.     649. 
BUDDHISM.     608. 
BUTLER.    285. 

CALVINISM.    258. 

CAUSE.    21—37,  99,  107,  122,  326. 

and  effect.    56,  109—129—310, 


607. 


intuition  of.    6. 
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670. 


CAUSE,    first.    44. 

as  hypothesis.     107. 

CHANGE. 

chemical,  change  in  space.     27. 

in  us.  .  139,  382. 

CHAOS.     297. 

CHEMISTRY.     2,  24 — 31—73. 

as  relating  to  the  atomic,  a  point. 

as  transformations.     18. 

CHRIST.      146 — 160—168—192,  203—225 

231—266,    326—368-^21—448—666— 
737. 

death  of.      438—454,  544,  621, 

666—686. 

one  with  Nature.     505. 

the  revelation  of  Being.     271. 

bearing  punishment.     626,  667, 

749. 

CHRISTIANITY.  148—182,  271—284,  290 
579—625—727. 

and  Judaism.     229 — 609—632 — 

716. 

and  physical  science.     579. 

first  phenomenal,    then   actual. 

relation  of,  to  light.     731. 

COERCION.     29 — 56 — 73 — 125—203. 
COLOR.     356,  377,  458. 
COLERIDGE.     17. 

COMTE.      10,  14,  79,  90,  94,  117,  159,  272, 

279,  281,  284,  288,  325,  352,  371,  376, 

488,  660,  690. 
CONSCIENCE.      11,  227,  239,  394,  419,  462, 

566,  573. 
CONSCIOUSNESS.     69,  85—95,  286 — 485— 

493—628—673. 
"- connection  of,  with  '  not.'     55, 

113,  134,  268—337—385—469,  509. 
perception  of  the  result  of  the 

'  not.'     123. 

perception  of  '  self.'     114. 

of  self,  the  opposite  of  conscience. 

513. 

from  the  conscience.     590. 

a  relativeness.    505. 

phna,  as  states  of.     162. 

COPERNICUS,     131,  287. 

CREATION.  78,  234,  266,  272,  342—397, 
436—497—554,  650. 

not  a  work  of  intelligence.     21. 

redemption  one  with.     546. 

God's  self-sacrifice.     602, 

CUVIER.     66. 

DAMNATION.  442,  462,  487,  579—589— 
623—639 740. 

pleasure  as.     649. 

the  physical  as.     705. 

DEATH.  64,  81,  117,  139—161,  171—265 
—274—333,  402—449,  495,  552,  605, 
£86— 735. 


DEATH,  no  interruption  to  redemption. 
289. 

as  life.     124. 

Christ's  and  Adam's.     586. 

fear  of.     152. 


DEMONS,  personal ;  not  the  Devil.     665. 
DEVELOPMENT.      76,   84—91—151  —  457, 
466,  502. 

as  self-suppression.     92 — 591. 

from  lower  forms,   not   against 

moral  responsibility.    94. 

DEVIL.     172,  343,  440,  448,  465,  553,  576, 


651. 


679. 


personality  of.     545,  768. 
not  miserable.     642. 
saved  by  suffering,  as  man. 

a  pharisee.    658. 

to  be  destroyed.     764. 


657, 


his  identification  with  man.  771. 

DISEASE.     91,  96,  196,  454,  563. 

and  colors.     658. 

mental,  parallel  to  physical.     82 


curers  of.     184—216. 

DUTY.     166,  403,  481. 

ELECTION.     348,  592. 

ELECTRICITY.     27,  31,  46,  73. 

ELLIPSE.     119. 

ELOHIM.     503,  510,  643 — 649 — 672—701. 

EMBRYO,  man  cause  of.    92,  95. 

how  becomes  moral  ?   '94. 

EMERSON.     131,  177,  674,  685. 
ENTHUSIASM.    241. 

ENTITY.     465. 

percept  as.     120. 

—    mind  an.     121. 

force  and  cause.     122. 

human  race  an.     672. 


EQUILIBBIUM.     33,  40,  45,  299. 
ERROR.     120,  132,  481. 
ESSENTIAL  and  non-.     97. 
ETERNAL  state.     681—699, 

punishment.      625 — 638 — 659 — 


672,  715. 

the  actual.     681—700. 

moral,  not  intellectual.     91. 

torment.    288,  671,  709. 

ETHER.     119. 

EVIL.      147,  180—216—232—289-^38— 
454. 

as  existing  only  in  relation   to 

good.     6,  169,  224,  240,  527,  661. 

as   existing   only  to   the   '  self.' 

170—202,  676. 

necessary  for  man.      254,   260, 

550. 

eternity  of.     461. 

spirits,  casting  out  of.     17 

EXISTENCE.     139. 
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EXISTENCE  in  space.    138. 

negation.     141. 

FACT.     6,  21,  50,  56—98,  269. 

unchanging.     50—333,506,520. 

relation  of  form  and.     114,  126. 

as  divergent.     29. 

actual,  moral.     49,  176. 

not  many,  but  one.     342. 

FAILURE.     11,  67,  83,  128,  231,  502. 

necessity  of.     550. 

FAITH.     182—189—194,  200,  213,  229. 

not  opinion.    79. 

FALL,  The.     10,  190,  241,  334,  431,  445, 
547—661—722—760. 

from  the  influence  of  the  good 

of  the  spiritual  universe.     552. 
not  sin,  but  love.     556. 


FAHADAY.     35,  38,  48,  62, 
FEAR.     105. 

not  converting.     680. 

FORCE.     38,  45,  51—125,  390—407. 

as  not-being.     14,  34,  702. 

conversion  of.     109. 

static,  identical  with  substance. 

30. 

as  resistance  overcome.     35,  46. 

and  matter,  plus  and  minus.     44 

as  tension.     57, 125. 

FORM.      22,  29—114,  126,  190,  235,  269— 
285—369—378—402^30-^98—506. 

things  as.     140. 

why   changes  of?     32,  50—324, 


—66. 


614. 


change  of  phna.     58. 
subjectiveness  of.     520. 


FREE-WILL.     202,  218—247, 287,  503,  611, 

670. 

FROUDE.     230. 

FUN,  a  phn.     194,  204,  320—333. 
FUNCTION.     39,  69,  90,  448. 

as  sacrifice.     64,  79. 

GALILEO.     98. 

GENIUS.  73—79—82—96—118—125, 145, 
175,  193—530. 

man  of,  why  must  he  be  ?     89. 

as  common  sense.     131. 

GIVING  AND  GETTING.    193—204,  218,  245 

—256—279,  285—334 — 401,  445,  478— 
604—623. 

and  having.     672. 

GNOSTICAL  DOCTRINE.     409. 

GOD.  117,  122,  144,  160,  171,  193,  202— 
240,  270—291—326  —  375—427,  465, 
476—600—651—776. 

not  real.     1,422. 

not  passional.    426. 

not  intelligent.     21,  409. 

not  in  succession,  why  not?  642. 

'a  sacrifice  in  Christ.    172,  204, 266 

620,  634—668. 


GOD.    not  suffering.    175—620. 

<  becoming.'     205,  479. 

personal.      292,  541,  621,  660— 

676,  689—724—762. 

not  personal.    335,   369,   538— 

548,  561,  627. 

the  doer  of  evil  things.    552— 

604—753. 

the  love  of.     593,  602—615. 

our  Father.    666. 

's  action.    667. 

the  cross,  the  symbol  of.     674. 

-    as  mind.     660—704. 
GOOD,  The.    222,  236—241—259. 

conception  of,  implies  desire  or 

'  not.'     668. 

GOSPEL,  The.     194—200,  597. 
GRAVITATION.     102,  108,  125,  142—356— 
464—567. 

moral.     551. 


GRAVITY.     26,  33,  58,  60. 

from  a  '  not.'     34. 

and  life.     65. 

HAPPINESS.     Ill,  145,  192,  202,  222—235 
—245,  285, 294,  323,  424,  472—639,  663. 

-    found  in  redemption.     263. 
HEAT.     29,  53,  61. 
latent.    30. 


HEAVEN.    49,  157,  164,  188,  264—297— 
328—406—486—495—624—678—731. 

excluding  personality.     168,335, 

432,  495,  627,  729. 

having  personality  a  right.  257 — 

589. 

kingdom  of.     168. 

the  rest  of.    619—655. 

not  pleasure,  but  giving.     649, 

679—704. 

deliverance  from  sensation.  712. 

as  absorption  into  God.      756. 

HEGEL.    205. 

HELL.     17—81,  121,  176,  241,  265,  608, 

648,  712. 
HERSCHELL.     62. 

HOLINESS.     122—162,  179,  220,  559—573. 
true,  not  '  self.'    263. 


HOLY  SPIRIT.    428. 

HOMER.     86. 

HUGH  MILLER.     81,  551. 

HUMANITY.    84,  92,  114,  166,  171,  180— 

193—209— 220— 284— 400  —418— 437— 

447_459_561— 764. 

thought  of.     8. 

man's   relation   to.      400  —  420 


—441. 


function  and  nutrition   of. 


448. 


one  with  Christ.     638 — 769. 

oneness  of.     87,  197,  203,  385, 

393,  449- 
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HUMANITY,    oneness  with  God.    116,210, 

288,  554. 
with  all  animal  life.  91. 

bride  of  God.     293. 

persons,  forms  of.   114,  421,  638. 

is  it  one  of  the  angels.     316. 

HUME.     12. 

HUNTER.     219. 

HYPOTHESIS.   80—99,114—119—143,164, 
307—452—5 1 6 — 607— 641 . 

matter,  or  physical  world  as.    2, 

10,  515. 

science  as.    3. 

space  as.    354. 

talent  as.    3. 

force  as.    4. 

as  not-being.    84, 106, 281—350, 


588. 


and  perception,  wh  first  ?     115. 


IDEA.     100,  109,  502. 

of  the  '  not,'  idea  of  giving.     99. 

IDOLATBY.     652 — 688. 

IGNORANCE.     80,  124,  171,  190,  282—373 
—711. 

evil  from.    362. 

personality  from.     376 — 4*4. 

ILLUSION.     142,  272,  277—293. 

as  perception.    267. 

IMAGINATION.  106. 
IMMOBTALITY.  234. 
INCABNATION,  The.  204—325,  390,  422, 

437,  544—641. 

INDIVIDUALITY.       86,   92—113,    136,    164, 
189,  198,  212,  220,  244,  268,  418. 

a  state.     114. 

INDUCTION.     120,  529,  690—698. 

and  deduction,  as  vibration.     23. 

physical.     69. 

INEBTIA.     26—38,  42,   97,  103 — 111,   124, 
139—310—334    399,  411—493. 

space  as.    28,  367. 

one  with  Time.     37. 

one  with  cause  and  effect.     37. 

force  inseparable  from.     44 — 48. 

whence  arising?     49.   104,   120, 

312. 

a  property  of  matter,  not  of  na- 
ture.    352. 

as  distinguished  from  'not-being.' 


419. 
INFANTS,  redemption  of.     410 — 415. 

future  existence  of.     603. 

INFINITUDE.     15 — 20 — 39. 
INNOCENCE.     222. 

INSPIBATION.     90,  552—572—699—624. 

not  involving  infallibility.     576, 

65»,  704 — 717—731. 

as  holiness.     555. 


INSTINCT.    69,  93,  110—283,  379,  400,457, 
594, 779. 


INTELLECT.  91—98,  120—132—193—20* 
—257—273—284—371,  514,  532,573— 
748. 

and  belief.     133,718. 

union  of,  with  sense.     488. 

authority  over,  of  moral  sense. 

527,  531. 

INTELLIGENCE.     303,  484. 
INTEKFEBENCE.     9,  14,  33. 
INTEBPBETATION.      96—99,  106,  113—122 
132,  264—305,  366—536,  605. 

difference  between  theory   and. 


90,  98. 


and  illusion.     135. 


JUDAISM.     543,  609. 
JUSTICE,  Human.     564,  572. 
JUSTIFICATION  by  faith,  why  worth  estab- 
lishing.    680. 

KEPLEB,  119. 

KNOWLEDGE.     113 — 117—121—208,236— 

244,  257,  264—273,  283,  309,  323,  434, 

488,  605,  6?7,  656,  669 — 686. 

of  relations.     116,  268,  272,  277. 

LANGUAGE.     1—10—79—89,  590,  686. 

LAW.     403—612. 

LEIBNITZ.     331. 

LIFE.      24,  43,  67,  71—77—114,  124,  208, 

237,  269,  308,  313,   394,   401,  446,  502, 

682,  730. 

as  nutrition  &  function.     35,  64. 

origin  of.     43. 

mental.      43,    74,    80,   86—95— 


102,  115,  579,  589. 

physical,  16,  91,  95. 

vegetable.     92. 

man,  the  function  of.     102. 

what  end  does  it   answer  ?      255, 


261. 


eternal.     595. 


LIGHT.  5,  57,  119. 

LIMIT.  5,  16,  40—69,  237. 

-  of  our  powers.     202. 
moral.     231. 


LOGIC.     81,128,273—481. 

LOVE.  47—77—81—110,  118,  121,  128, 
143,  149,  156,  166—245—264,  268—288 
—309 — 333—363,  378—384—394—427 
467—539—579,  586—612—671. 

the  source  of  action.     10,  24. 

oneness  of  opposite?.     39 — 333. 

sensation  &  perception  produced 

by.     137. 

impersonal.     723. 


LUTHEB.     680. 

MADNESS,  a  clue  to  perception.     528. 
MAGNETISM,  an  opposite.     34. 
MANICHEAN  DOCTBINE.     3. 
MABTYBDOM.     249—258. 
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MATHEMATICS.     22,  90,  100,  105,  142,  164, 
306. 

of  force.     60. 

as  metaphysics.     3. 

a  servant.     4. 

as  thought  in  direction  of  least 

opposite  thought.     8. 

one  with  chemistry.     13,16,19. 

transcendental.     14. 


MATTER.     80,    112—138,    159,    177,   236, 
439,  505—522—778. 

reality  of.     1. 

indestructibility  of.     2—47. 

as  not-being,  or  intertia.     2,  12, 

68,  89,   124,   132,   270—299—322—358. 

-    a  mode  of  thought.     3. 

properties  of.     7 — 26, 

infinite  divisibility  of.     19. 

idea  of.     28. 

as  a  scaffolding.     57. 

as  matter   of  relation.      97,159. 

ing.     160. 


as  states  of  consciousness.     286. 

like  vacua.     361. 

as  forces  in  equilibrium.     32. 

METAMORPHOSIS.     3C. 
METAPHYSICS.     4. 

as  ruler.     4. 

infinitesimal.     1 6. 

why  believed?     17. 

unity  of,  with  physics.     22,  89. 

MILL,  Mr.     56. 

MIND.     463. 

in  animals.     418. 

and  matter,  relation  of.     498 — 

522. 

MIRACLE.  417,491,512,599,664,725,743. 
moral,  the.     204—226,239,414, 

427,  521. 

logical.     127. 

utility.     227. 


MORPHOLOGY.     33 1 . 

MOTION.     16,  28,  110,  137,435,612,778. 

indestructibility  of.     2. 

in  direction   of  less  resistance, 

fact  of  polar  union.     19. 

from  a  '  not.'     63—326. 

is  force  from,  or  vice  versa  ?    61. 

altruistic.     259. 


NATURE,     as  bride  of  man.     293. 

as  self-sacrifice.     304. 

the  image  of  redemption.     623. 

•     as  one  vibration.     382. 

as  the  life  of  God.     664. 

as  God's  direct  action.      600. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.     380. 

NECESSITY.    42,  68,  89,  93,  99,  113,  145, 

506,  512,  534,  702. 

as  right.    83,87,180. 

as  love.    295. 

NEGATION.  12,  15,  49,  88,  98,  112,  119, 
205,  268,  285,  299,  311,  343,  356—389— 
479—541,  700—725—763. 

-  as  nutrition.     5,  11,  35,  346. 

-  as  within  us.  12—42, 65,  311,322. 
space  as.     28. 

connection  of,  with  '  form.'      41. 

subjectiveness  of.     116. 

Not  existing.     14. 

NEWTON.     22,  97,  98,  287,333,  445. 
NUTRITION.      39,  69,  74,  90, 105, 115—119 

—127—444,  573,  659. 

the  separation  of  that  wh  is  one. 


evil    as  5—438—450—550—647, 


702. 


hypothesis  as.     87  —  143. 


OBEDIENCE,  of  children.     203,  222,  227. 
OBSERVATION.     8f— 98,  534, 

and  explanation.     82. 


MOZART,  399. 

Music.     6. 

MYSTICISM,     370. 

NATURE       86, 102, 153,  188,  231,  264,  285 

307— 370,  416—432—503. 
development  and  transformation 

of      9. 

as  holiness.  169— 417— 4SO— 566. 

a  negation.     64. 

symbol  of  spiritual.     88. 

secret  of  loving.     267,  467. 

as  under  law.     612. 


OKEN.     15. 

OMNISCIENCE.     146. 

OPINION.     144,  267,  466,  472,  527. 

as  form.     143,  659. 

salvation  not  dependent  on.  659, 

687,  714. 

ORGANIC,  highest  to  us.    228. 
ORGANIZATION.     108, 
OXYGEN.     26. 

PALEY.     110. 

PAIN  (see  suffering). 

and    pleasure,   consciousness  of 

« not.'     123. 

PANTHEISM.     175,  211,  547,  554. 
PARADOX.     81,  98,  110,  514. 
i  PASSION.     10,  285,  391,  466,  583,  684. 

reference  to  the  future.    677, 

I as  point.     21. 

'  PERCEPTION.      23,   108.   113—124—137— 

144—162—308—332—530. 
and  illusion.     134—494—528. 

recognized.     138. 

differences  of.     531. 

PERSONALITY.     113,  122,  291,  334-428— 

466—471—490-542,  654,  676—761. 

a  state.     114. 

not-being.     553. 

loss  of  holiness.    662. 
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PERSONALITY,     eternal.     556. 
PHENOMENON.      100,  162,  193—207,  228, 
232—263—280—307,  497. 

-  as  means  of  self-sacrifice.     218. 
PHILOGISTON  THEORY.     34. 

PHYSICAL.     117,  124—143,  180,  238,  266, 
410—456—561—607—722. 

-  how  existing?     41,49,93,108— 
163,  177,  187,  307—348,  593. 

-  existing  for  the  mental.      169. 
the  not-being  of  spiritual.      49, 


392. 

how  to   connect  with   '  actual.' 
192,  124,  376,450,465,  399,  735. 

man,  not  man.     114,  337. 

representing   love.      357  —  370-^ 


644. 

as  spiritual.      397^417—487— 

547_558_568. 

how  connected  with  damnation. 


442. 

how  perceived.     313,320—340. 

PLACE.    435. 

PLATO.     18,  86,  120,  695,  735,  768. 
PLEASURE.     123,  132,  148,  161—173,  197, 
207—255—265—290—401—615. 

from  a  want.     470. 

POETBY.     10,  86,  416. 
POINT.     14—25. 

as  negation  of  substance.     15. 

as  symbol  of  God.     15. 

as  a'  thing.     20. 

POLARITY.     9—39. 

— — —     of  primary  state  of  man's  fall.  10. 

POLYTHEISM.     510,  540. 

POSITIVISM.     83,  101,  116,  145,  277,  325, 

371,  484—515,  730. 
POWELL.     129. 
PRAISE.     262. 
PRAYER.     265—743. 
PRE-EXISTENCE.     672. 
PRESSURE.     30,  59. 
PROBATION.     202. 
PROOF.     129. 
PROPHECY.     87, 594. 
PRUDENCE.     185. 

PuBGAtORY.       640. 

PURITANISM.     262. 
PYTHAGORAS.     120. 

QUIETISM.     94,  204, 587. 

RATIONALISM.     619. 

REAL,  The.     269,   273,    304-^90—719— 


725. 


spiritual.     277—487. 
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